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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 

OF PROPER NAMES* 


A. Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 

I All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the anthemed King James 
version; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yi/.liak : Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaiil; Solomon, not 

Shelomoh, etc. 

2. The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 

3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 

4 . The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic : 


n b 

f Z 

l 

B {with dagesh), p 

W sh 

) 9 

n 5 

D vi 

a { without dagesh), f 

■ t' s 

*1 d 

o t 

J n 


n t 

n h 

' y 

D s 

p £ 


1 w 

3 fc 

V ‘ 

1 r 



Note : The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of D. 
cated by doubling the letter. 

5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 


Dagesh forte is indi- 


— (^amez) a -r-u 

— (kamez hatuf) o 

a 

e 

— e 

— o 

— i 

-r- e 

-=r a 


-5T e 

' — i 

H u 


The so-called “ Continental ” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 

C. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not liak-Kohen or hak-Colien, nor Bosh ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 

All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 

forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 

V « 


I. 


^ See ft above 

^ kh 

u Zsh 

t ° h 

L^Jh 

(3 d 

U° s 

t_j/ 

c 

J dll 


J * 

i^jth 

J >■ 

b t 


Ei 

) 2 

k ? 

J* 

c* 

IJ» s 

t* 

j* m 

the three vowels — 

a, i, u — are 

represented : 


/ 

a 

— i 

— u 


2 w 

y 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 

* in all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the Stands Dictionaby has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 


3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the l to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt , not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah ; but when followed by a genitive, 
at ; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy , but Hi' at al-AJlak. 

5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; e.g., l Amr , not ‘ Amru 
or ‘Avirun; Ya'kub , not Ya'kiCbun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-Ptikadat . 

C.— Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 

All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar , Alexander , deciatine , Moscoiv , are transliterated according to the following system : 


A a 

a 

II H 

n 

11 Uu 

shell 

B 6 

b 

0 o 

0 

Ti. 

mute 

Bb 

V 

Iln 

p 

BI H 

V 

r r 

h, v, or g 

Pp 

r 

b J> 

halfmute 

A a 

cl 

Cc 

s 


ye 

Ee 

e and ye 

atthe 

beginning. 

Tt 

t 

93 

e 

JK at 

zh 

yy 

u 

K) ro 

yu 

3 3 

z 


f 

B a 

ya 

Ii H I i 

i 

Xx 

Ich 

0 e 

F 

K, K 

7c 

hi! 

tz 

V v 

oe 

A ji 

l 

'll 

ch 

lift 

i 

M M 

m 

mm 

sli 




Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 

1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin ; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto ; Moses Rieti under Rieti ; all the Kimliis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimlii ; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri : to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet ; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 

2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence : e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid ; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 

3. Names containing the words d\ de, da, di, van, von , y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios. 
Jacob d’lllescas under Illescas. The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 

Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 

Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 

Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 

* When Ibn has come to be a specific part of a name, as Ibn Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under u I. M 


Note to the Reader. 

Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, Abba Abika; Pumbedita; Vocalization. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 


Ab Aliot, Pirke 

Ab. II. N A bot de- Rabbi Natan 

l Ab. Zarah ‘Abodah Zarali 

ad Inc at the place ; to the passage cited 

a. il in the year of the Hegira 

AIK. zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 

Am. Jour. Semit. / American Journal of Semitic Languages 
Lang 1 

Anglo-Jew. Assoc. ..Anglo-Jewisli Association 

Apoc Apocalypse 

A peer Apocrypha 

Apost. Const Apostolical Constitutions 

‘Ar ‘Arakin (Talmud) 

Arch, lsr Archives Israelites 

• I Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden 

Arouius,Regesteu in Deutschland 

A. T Das Alte Testament 

A. V Authorized Version 

\) ben or bar or born 

Bacher, Ag. Bab. j. Bac j iei% Agada der Babylonischen Amoraer 

Bacher,' Ag. Pai. { Bacher, Agada der Paliistinensischen Amo- 


Amor. 


raer 


Bacher, Ag. Tan. ...Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

B. B Baba Batra (Talmud) 

b.g before the Christian era 

Bek Bekorot (Talmud) 

Benzinger, Arch. . .Benzinger, Hebriiische Archiiologie 


Ber 
Berliner 
schrift . . 
Berliner’s 
Magazin 


Berakot (Talmud) 

Best- (. Fes t S chrift zum 70ten Geburtstag Berliners 

| Berliner’s Magazin filr die Wissenschaft des 

f Judenthums 

Bihl. Rab Bibliotheca Rahbinica 

Bik Bikkurim ('i’almud) 

B. K Baba Kamina Cralmud) 

B. M Baba Mezi‘a (Talmud) . 

. lt . . , 1 Boletin de la Real Academia de la Histona 

BoletinAcad.Hist. (Madrid) 

Brit. Mus British Museum 

^ ) Briill’s Jahrhiicher fur Judische Geschichte 

Brull’s Jahrh -j U nd Litteratur 

Bulletin All. Isr. . . . Bulletin of the Alliance Israelite Universelle 

c about 

('ant Canticles (Song of Solomon) 

Cat, Anglo-Jew. I Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 

Hist. Exh f hibition , T _, 

Cazes, Notes Bi - 1 Cazes, Notes Bibliographiquessurla Littera- 
bliographiques . f ture Jiiive-Tuuisienne 

c.k common era 

cli chapter or chapters 

<; 1 F nc t U 1 Bib! 8 Ck ’ [ ^ ie > Tne an(1 Black, Encyclopedia Biblica 
-mc)c. .... , Recueil deg ^ rayaux p^diges en M6moire 
Chwolson Jubilee J du J ubild Scientillque de M. Daniel Chwol- 

yolume j son, 1846-1896 

0. 1. A Corpus Inscriptiommi Atticarum 

C. I. G Corpus Inscriptiouum Gnecarum 

C. i. h Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 

C. I. L Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

0. 1. S Corpus Inscriptionum semiticarum 

comp compare 

Curinier, Diet. 1 ” ” /N " 


Nat., 


( E. E. Curinier, Dictionnaire National des 
f Contemporains 


d died 

D Deuteronomist 


De Guberiiatis, (De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biograflco degli 
Diz. Biog j Scrittori Contemporanei 


De Gubernatis, , 
Ecrivains du Jour f 
I)e le Roi, Juden- ( 
Mission 


Eiseuberg, 
Lex 


I De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
des Ecrivains du Jour 
De le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen 

, Juden-Mission 

Bern Demai (Talmud) . _ 

rr. f j Derenhourg, Essai sur l’Histoire et la Geo- 
Derenbour„, Hist, -j graphie de la Palestine, etc. 

De Rossi, Dizio- ( De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 

nario J Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 

De Rossi -Ham- De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Worter- 
berger. Hist.)- buch der Jiidischen Schriftsteller und 

Wdrterb ) Ihrer Werke j , , _ ., 

Driver, Introduc- (S. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Liter- 

tion f ature of the Old Testament 

E Elohist 

Eccl Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus. (Siracb) Ecclesiasticus 

ed edition 

‘Eduy ‘Eduyot (Talmud) . 

( Ludwig Eisenberg’s Grosses Biographisches 
Lexikon der Deutschen Btihne im XIX. 
. Jahrhundert 

Encyc. Brit Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Eng English 

Epipbanius, Hseres.Epiplranius, Adversus Hmrescs 


Biog. 


‘Er ‘Erubin (Talmud) 

Erscb and ) Ersch and Gruber. Allgemeine Encyklopadie 

Gruber, Encyc. . f der Wissenschaften und KQnste 

Esd Esdras 

et seq and following 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 

Ewald, Gescb Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 

Frankel, Mebo Frankel, Mebo Yerusbalmi 

Fiirst, BibL Jud. . . .Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
Furst, Gescb. des j. Fiirst Geschichte des Karaerthums 
Karaert ) 

Gaster, Hist, of I G aster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 
Bevis Marks. .. . ) ... 

( Geiger, Urscbrift und Lebersetzungen aer 
Geiger, Urscbrift. -s Bibel in Ibrer Abbangigkeit von der In- 

( neren Entwicklung des Judenthums 

_ . , T .. , „ j Geiger’s Judische Zeitscbrift fur Wissen- 

Geiger s Jud.Zeit. ^ schaft und Lehen . . 

Geiger’s Wiss. I Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitscbrift fur 
Zeit. Jiid. Tbeol. f JOdisclie Tbeologie 

Gesch Geschichte 

Gesenius, Gr Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius, Tb Gesenius, Thesaurus . , ^ , 

Gibbon, Decline I Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
nr,ri Vnu f the Roman Empire m „ 

j Ginsburg’s New Massoretico-Critical Text 
\ of the Hebrew Bible 

Git Gittin (Talmud) 

Graetz, Hist Grii'etz, History of the Jews 

Griitz, Gescb Griitz, Geschichte der Juden 

( Gudemann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
£ d e m a n n , j wes ens und der Cultur der Abendlandi- 
seben Juden 


Ginsburg’s Bible.. 1 


Gescb . 


’ ( 


Hag Haggai 


Sag. 

IJal 

Hamburger, 

R. B. T 

Hastings, Diet. 
Bible. 


Hagigah (Talmud) 

. . Hallah (Talmud) 

I Hamburger, Realencyclopadie fur 
f und Talmud 

!■ Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
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LEON (LEAO) : Spanish-Portuguese family hav- 
ing branches in Italy, Holland, Germany, England, 
southern France, the Orient, the West Indies, espe- 
cially Jamaica, and Surinam. 

1. Abraham Judah Leon: Assistant rabbi of 
the Spanish-Portuguese congregation in London 
from 1685 until his death in 1707. 

Bibliography : Gaster, Hist, of Bcvis Marks , p. 40. 

2. David de Isaac de Leon : Lived in Amster- 
dam in the eighteenth century. Tie published “ Ser- 
mao da Boa Fama ” (Amsterdam, 1767), an address 
in Portuguese delivered June, 1767 ; also some He- 
brew verses in honor of his father’s “ Avizos Espiri- 
tuaes,” printed with that book. 

3. Elijah de Leon : Son of Michael Judah de 
Leon (d. March 3, 1658) and nephew of Jacob 
Judah Leon. He was hakam of the benevolent 
society Gemilut Hasadim in Amsterdam and cor- 
rector for the press 1656-66. The Hebrew Bible 
printed by Joseph Atliias in 1661 was corrected and 
provided with a preface by Elijah de Leon and Sam- 
uel de Caceres. Some Hebrew verses of Elijah’s are 
given in the Spanish translation of the Psalms by 
his uncle Jacob Judah Leon. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2879 and cxxx.; 

Roest, Cat. Rosenthal . Bibl. Supplement, No. 2366 ; Kayser- 

ling, Bibl. Esp. -Port. -Jud. p. 37. 

4. Isaac de Leon : Son of Eliezer ben Solomon 
ibn Zur; born probably in Spain; lived in Ancona; 
died there most likely. He was the author of “Me- 
gillat Esther ” — a commentary on Moses b. Mai- 
mon’s “Sefer lia-Mizwot,” written in the latter’s 
defense against the attacks of Moses ben Naliman 
(Venice, 1592 ; Amsterdam, 1660). He wrote also a 
rabbinical decision in the dispute between Solomon 
de Lolli and Jacob Catalano (Rome, 1546). 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdnllm , i. 105; Nepi-Glii- 

rondi, Toledot Gcdole Yisrael , p. 134 ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. it. 

231 (who wrongly ascribes the decision to another Isaac de 

Leon); Zedner, Cat. Hcbr. Books Brit. Mas. p. 383. 

5. Isaac de Leon : Talmudist, and director of a 
Talmud school in Salonica about 1630 (Conforte, 
“ Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 46a). 

6. Isaac de Leon : In conjunction with Sam- 
uel Atliar, he published a collection of stories from 
the Midrashim and Haggadot (Venice, n.d.). 
Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 232. 

7. Isaac de Leon : Grammarian and teacher in 
Amsterdam. Together with Jacob de Solomon 
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Hezckiah Saruco, he wrote “Avizos Espirituaes 
e Instruccoens Sagradas, para Cultivar o Engenlio 
da Juventude no Amor e Temor Divino” (Amster- 
dam, 1766), containing twenty-four dialogues on 
Biblical history, the articles of faith, the ritual, the 
feast- and fast-days, and the special Sabbaths. 
Bibliography: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp. -Port. -Jud. p. 57. 

8. Isaac (de) Leon Templo: Son of Solomon 
Raphael Judah Leon Templo; printer and publisher 
in Amsterdam 1727-38. He edited his father’s 
“Masseket Halakah le-Mosheli mi-Sinai” (Amster- 
dam, 1734). See No. 20. 

Bibliography: Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 

p. 73 ; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp. -Port. -Jud. p. 59. 

9. Jacob de Leon, and (9a) Jacob Rodriguez 
de Leon : Both probably of Amsterdam ; lived in 
Jamaica, W. I., in 1698. 

Bibliography: Publications Am. Jew. Hist . Soc. v. 88. 

10. Jacob Judah Ary eh Leon Templo : Ha- 
kam, translator of the Psalms, and heraldic expert; 
of Marano descent ; son of Abraham de Leon ; born 
in 1603 at Hamburg, where he taught Talmud for 
several years ; died after 1675. He became hakam in 
Middelburg and, after 1643, in Amsterdam, where 
he was engaged also as teacher in the Talmud Torah. 
He vocalized the entire Mishnah which was printed 
in 1646 at the establishment of Manasseh ben Israel. 

Jacob Judah caused a great stir by a plan, drawn 
by him, of Solomon’s Temple, which was exhib- 
ited before Charles II. of England and of which the 
author published a short, comprehensive descrip- 
tion in Spanish entitled “Retrato del Templo de Se- 
lomoli” (Middelburg, 1642). This was translated 
into Dutch in the same year; into French in 1643: 
and b} r himself into Hebrew in 1650, with the title 
“Tabnit I-Iekal.” Duke August of Brunswick, and 
more particularly his wife Elizabeth, wished a Ger- 
man translation of this description and entrusted 
the task to Prof. Johann Saubert of Helmstadt. 
Some one else published such a translation in 1665, 
and Saubert therefore wrote a Latin translation in 
that } r ear. An English version appeared in 1778, 
done by M. P. Decastro, a relative of Templo ’s, and 
in whose possession the plan was then held. 

In 1647 Jacob Judah wrote “Tratado de la Area 
del Testamento” (Amsterdam, 1653). His treatise 
on the cherubim, their form and nature, written 
in Latin in 1647, appeared in Spanish under the 
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title “ T rata do de los Cherubim ” (Amsterdam, 1654) ; 
and his description of Moses’ tabernacle, written in 
1647 in Dutch, was published under the title “ Re- 
trato del Tabernaculo de Moseli” (Amsterdam, 
1654), and in English (1675). His last work was a 
Spanish paraphrase of the Psalms, which was printed 
with the text, under the title “Las Alabangas de 
Santitad ” (Amsterdam, 1671), and, as is stated in 
the introduction, was written in seven months. 
The work was dedicated to Isaac Senior Teixeyra, 
financial agent, in Ham- 
burg, of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, and was ex- 
tolled by many liakamim, 
scholars, and poets in He- 
brew, Latin, and Spanish 
verses. 

Jacob Judah wrote also 
a dialogue (“ Colloquium 
Middelburgense”) be- 
tween a rabbi and a Chris- 
tian scholar on the value 
of the Christian dogmas; 
and he left in manuscript 
44 Disputacionescon Difer- 
entes Tlieologos de la Cris- 
tiandad. ” He was a skilful 
draftsman. The coat of 
arms of the English Grand 
Lodge of Masons with the 
motto mn^ BHp, now 
44 Holiness to the Lord,” is 
the work of the “ famous 
and learned Hebrewist, 
architect, and brother, 

Rabi Jacob Jehudah Le- 
on.” He drew also more 
than 200 figures and vign- 
ettes to illustrate Talmudical subjects, which his 
son Solomon gave to Surenliusius for his Latin 
translation of the Mishnah. 

Bibliography: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. T VOrterb. pp. 176 
ct seq .; Koenen, Gcscliieclcnis der Joden in Nederland p. 
337 ; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten . iii. 
233; Gratz, Gesch. x. 24, 200 et seq.; Transactions Jew. Hid. 
Soc. Eng. ii. 15b et seq.; Fiirst, Bibl. Jnd. ii. 232 ct scq.; 
Kayserling, Bibi. Esp.-Port.~Jud. pp. 58 ct seq. 

11 . J oseph de Leon ; Rabbi in Jerusalem about 
1587. 

12. Joseph de Leon : Rabbi in Venice in 1694. 

Bibliography: Frumkin, Ehcn Shemucl , p. 73; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, he. p. 170. 

13. Judah de Leon: Rabbi; died about 1830. 
He went to Rome about 1792 as emissary from He- 
bron, and at the desire of the community remained 
as rabbi. In 1811 he was chief rabbi of the Jewish 
consistory in Rome. Judah's is the first signature 
to a document protesting against the charge that 
religious reforms had been introduced into" Italy. 
This document appeared in the “Letters of the Chief 
Rabbis in Italy” (Leghorn; German transl., Altona 
and Hamburg, 1796). 

Bibliography : Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 166 ; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom , ii. 400 et seq.\ Zedner, 
Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 394. 

14. Judah Hayyim Leao (Leon) : Hakamand 
leader in prayer in the synagogueof the Portuguese 


community in Hamburg. After forty years of 
active service he was pensioned in 1656, and his son- 
in-law, Isaac Namias, was appointed his successor. 

Bibliography : Grimwald, Portugmengrabcr auf Dcutscher 
Erdc , p. 106. 

15. M. (P.) de Leon: Lived in Surinam. In 
collaboration with others, he wrote in 1791 “ Ge- 
schieclenis der Ivolonie van Suriname ” (Amsterdam, 
1791 ; 2d ed. lb. 1802). 

Bibliography: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. G. 

16. Manuel de Leon 
(Leao) : Martino ; writer 
of Spanish and Portu- 
guese poems; born in Lei- 
ria ; died in Amsterdam 
after 1712. His published 
works are: “Triumplio 
Lusitano Aplausos Fes- 
tivos . . . Nos Augustos. 
Desposorios do InclytoD. 
Pedro Segundo com a Seiv 
Maria Sofia Isabel de Ba- 
viera, Monarcas de Portu- 
gal ” (Brussels, 1688), a 
poem consisting of nine- 
ty-three verses, with a 
description of festivities- 
held at Lisbon Oct. 11-25, 
1687, and dedicated to D. 
Geronimo Nunez da Cos- 
ta, Portuguese agent in 
Amsterdam; “El Dudo- 
de los Aplausos, y Trium- 
pho de los Triumphos, 
Rctrato de Guilielmo III., 
MoimrchaBritanico ” (The 
Hague, 1691); “Examen 
de Obrigagoens. Testifica 
hum Filho, que os Pays Engenclrao, Amao, Dou- 
trinao os Filhos por Dependencia. Discursos Mo- 
rales Deduzidosda Sagracla Escritura ” (Amsterdam, 
1712) ; “ Gryfo Emblematico, Enigma Moral. Dedi- 
cado a Diego de Chaves ” (ib. 1712). His “ Certa- 
men de las Musas en los Desposorios de Francisco' 
Lopes Suasso, Barilo de Auverne ” is extant in manu- 
script in Amsterdam. 

Bibliography : Barbosa Machado, Bibl. Lusit. Iii. 293 ; Kay- 
serling, Sephardim, pp. 315 et scq.; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
J ud. p. 57. 

17. Meir de Leon : Lived in Amsterdam ; trans- 
lated Verga’s “ Sliebet Yehudah ” into Spanish under 
the title “La Vara de Juda” (Amsterdam, 1640; 2d 
ed. ib. 1744). 

18. Samuel de Leon (Liao) : Member of the 
college Keter Torah in Amsterdam. He was the au- 
thor of the “ Questoins [Questoes] com Suas Repos- 
tas, que Propor na Academia de Queter Torn,” 
Hamburg, 1679, and of a writing preserved in manu- 
script, under the title “ Libro de Diversas Questoins- 
e Suas Repostas, Comp, por my . . . y Respond, 
era Yesiba.” 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Catalog der Hebriiischen 
Handschriften in der Stadtbibliotheh zu Hamburg , p. 167; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 59. 

19. Samuel Judah. LeonTemplo: Brother of 
Solomon Raphael Judah (No. 20), mentioned by 
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Daniel Levi de Barrios. In 1G82 he was teacher at 
the school, founded by Abraham da Fonseca, of the 
society Maskil el Dal in Amsterdam. 

20. Solomon Raphael Judah Leon Templo : 
Hakam, preacher, and press-corrector in Amsterdam ; 
died c. 1733. He was a son of Jacob Judah Leon 
(No. 10); and a pupil of Isaac Aboab da Fonseca. 
Together with David Nunes Torres, he corrected 
the enlarged edition of Maimonides’ “ Yad lia-Haza- 
kah ” which appeared in Amsterdam in 1703. His 
published works include, besides several sermons in 
Portuguese: “Besit Holimfi, Principio da Sciencia, 
ou Grammatica Hebrayca por hum Method o Breve, 
Facile Distincto para Uzo dasEscolas” (ib. 1703); 
“ Ordcn de las Oraciones y Iiogativas Compuestas 
para Pedir Piedades Sobre las Enfermedades. Traclu- 
zido por Selomoh B. J. Leon Templo” (ib, 1727). 

After his death his son Isaac published a little 
book by him entitled “Masseket Halakah le-Mosheh 
mi-Sinai ” (Amsterdam, 1734), on the hermeneutical 
rules of the Talmud, at the end of which the regu- 
lations for the Passover feast are given in rimes of 
four lines. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 58. 

D. M. K. 

LEON DE BAGNOLS. See Levi b. Gersiion. 

LEON, DAVID CAMDEN DE : American 
physician and surgeon ; born in South Carolina in 
1813; died at Sante Fe, N. M., Sept. 3, 1872; 
brother of Edwin de Leon. He was educated in 
South Carolina and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (M.D. 1836). Shortly after graduation he en- 
tered the United States army as assistant surgeon 
(1838) and served with distinction in the Seminole 
war. For several years afterward lie was stationed 
on the Western frontier. He served throughout the 
Mexican war, and was present at most of the bat- 
tles. At Chapultepec he earned the sobriquet of 
“the Fighting Doctor,” and on two occasions led a 
charge of cavalry after the officer commanding had 
been killed or wounded. For his distinguished 
services and for his gallantry in action he twice re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. He was then as- 
signed to frontier duty, and in 1856 he became 
surgeon, with the rank of major. 

De Leon was personally opposed to secession; 
but, like most Southern officers in the regular army, 
he resigned his commission at the outbreak of the 
Civil war and tendered his services to the Confed- 
eracy. De Leon organized the medical department 
for the Confederate government and was its first 
surgeon-general. At the close of the war he went 
to Mexico, but soon returned to New Mexico, where 
he had been stationed for several years, and where 
lie owned property. He continued in practise there 
until his death. He was a man of considerable gen- 
eral culture and was esteemed as a writer. 

Bibliography: American Annual Enci/c. 1872, p. 027, New 
York, 1873 ; Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biog. 
New York, 1891 ; Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot , Sol- 
dier, and Citizen, p. Ill, New York, 1895; idem , in Puhl. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. p. 34 ; American Biography, iii.. New 
York ; Lamb, Biog. Diet, of U. S. edited by Jobn H. Brown, 
ii. 416, Boston, 1900. 

A. L. Hu. 

LEON, EDWIN DE : American diplomat and 
journalist; born at Columbia, S. C., 1818; died in 


1891; brother of David Camden de Leon. His 
father, a physician, removed to Columbia, S. C\, 
and was mayor of that city for several years. De 
Leon graduated from South Carolina College and 
studied law, but soon turned to literature and poli- 
tics. He became an active collaborator on the 
“Southern Beview,” the “Magnolia,” the “Southern 
Literary Messenger,” and other periodicals. Be- 
moving to Savannah, Ga., he took editorial charge 
of the “Savannah Bepublican ” and made it a polit- 
ical factor in the state; his next charge was the 
Columbia (S. C.) “Telegraph,” a daily. 

At the invitation of a committee of Southern 
members of Congress, De Leon established, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Southern Press,” which soon 
became the organ of the Southern people and se- 
cured a large circulation during the early fifties. 
For liis services during the Pierce campaign, that 
president appointed him consul-general to Egypt, 
which position he filled for two terms with marked 
success. At the commencement of the Crimean war, 
an order was issued by the Porte expelling all Greeks 
from the Ottoman dominion. The Greeks in Egypt 
appealed to De Leon, who took them under the pro- 
tection of the American flag, guaranteed their good 
behavior, and insisted that they should not be inter- 
fered with. The home government approved his 
course, and Congress paid him the compliment of 
ordering the printing of his despatches. The King 
of Greece tendered him the grand cross of the Order 
of San Sauveur, but Leon declined on the ground 
that it was antirepublican. 

De Leon rendered conspicuous services in protect- 
ing American missionaries tit Jaffa, and for this he 
received for the second time the thanks of the State 
Department. Through his influence American com- 
merce with Egypt was largely extended and Amer- 
ican machinery introduced into that country. It 
was during his incumbency of the consul-general- 
ship that he heard of the secession of his native state 
from the Union. He at once forwarded his resigna- 
tion. Beturning home, he ran the blockade and 
made his way to New Orleans. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Richmond and reported to Jefferson Davis, 
volunteering for military duty. Davis sent him in- 
stead on a confidential mission to Europe to secure 
the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by for- 
eign powers. De Leon refused any salary or remu- 
neration for his services, but advanced from his own 
purse considerable sums for the use of the Confed- 
eracy. He again ran the blockade, reached Nassau, 
and arrived in England in July, 1862. As diplo- 
matic agent he was received in the highest circles, 
both in England and in France, and personally 
pleaded the cause of the Confederacy with Lord 
Palmerston and the emperor Napoleon. 

His despatches to the Southern government were 
intercepted, however, and were published by order 
of Lincoln’s secretary of state, Seward. 

Through his friend Thackeray, De Leon became a 
member of the Garrick Club and a contributor to the 
“ Cornhill Magazine. ” After the Civil -war De Leon 
returned to America and settled in New York. He 
frequently contributed to the leading magazines, 
chiefly on Eastern topics. Among his works are : 
“Thirty Years of My Life on Three Continents”; 
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“The Khedive's Egypt”; I Under the Star and 
Under the Crescent”; “Askaros Kassis, the Copt,” 
a novel, republished in England. 

Bibliography: American Biography , hi., New York; Oscar 
Fay Adams, A Dictionary of American Authors , p. 95, 
New York, 1901 ; Lamb, Biog. Diet, of XT. S. edited by John 
H. Brown, ii. 410, Boston, 1900; Allibone, .Diet, of Authors, 
suppl. vol., p. 473. 

A. L. Hu. 

LEON JOSEPH OF CARCASSONNE : Phy- 
sician ; lived toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the fifteenth. He de- 
voted himself to the translation from the Latin into 
Hebrew of medical works. Among liis numerous 
translations three are still extant in manuscript: (1) 
a commentary on the ninth book (Pathology) of 
Pazi by Gerard deSolo; (2) “ Meyashslier lia-Matlii- 
lim,” a manual of medicine by Gerard de Solo; (3) 
a chapter on the relation between astronomy and 
medicine, attributed to Hippocrates. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Munich , p. 209; idem, 
Hebr. Ucbers. p. 794; idem, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 48; Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Lcs Ecrivains Juifs Francais , pp. 424 et scq.; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p.616. 

G. I. Bn. 

LEON, LEONTIN. See Judaii ben Meir iia- 
Koiien. 

LEON HA-LEVI : Provencal Jew who wrote 
a Puri m parody under the pseudonym Labi ha- 
Levi because he feared that the Orthodox Jews 
would condemn his work. The treatise, called 
“Megillat Setarim,” on “Midrash ha-Nabi ha-Labi 
ha-Lewi ” (Venice, 1552), contains three sections, en- 
titled respectively “ Perek Habakbuk,” “Hakkol 
Hayyabin,” and “ Mi-slie-Niknas Adar,”and is simi- 
lar in plan to a Talmud treatise with so-called Raslii 
and Tosafot. It is full of humor. Another work 
of his, “Sefer Habakbuk ” (ib. 1552), is a parody of 
the Pentateuch and the prophetic style, represent- 
ing a contest between “ Karrni ” (wine) and “Be’eri ” 
(water). This work was likewise intended for 
Purim. 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim. p. 202; Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 215; idem, Die Purim -Lit eratur. in Orient , 
Lit. 1S49, p. 157 ; Sominerbausen, Die Purimliteratur , ih. 
1850, p. 851; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 580 ; idem, Purim 
und Parodie , in Israelietische Lctterhodc , vii. 7, No. 18. 

G. M. L. B. 

LEON LEVY BRUNSWICH (LHERIE). 

See Brunswicii, Leon Levy. 

LEON, MESSER DAVID BEN MESSER 

(known also as David ben Judah) : Italian rabbi ; 
flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
He studied at Naples in the school of his father, 
Messer Leon, author of “Libnat ha-Sappir,” and re- 
ceived at the age of eighteen his rabbinical diploma 
from German and French Talmudic authorities. 
Soon afterward he went to Padua, where he studied 
under Judah Minz, who granted him a new rabbin- 
ical diploma. He then betook himself to Turkey, and 
while sojourniug at Salonica, where he prepared for 
publication his u ‘En lia-Kore,” he was called to the 
rabbinate of Avlona at a salary of 70 florins a year. 
The community possessed three congregations of 
various nationalities, and Leon officiated successively 
in the three synagogues on every third Saturday. 
In the very first year of his rabbinate dissensions on 
account of a ritual question arose which caused the 


separation of the Portuguese and Catalonian Jews 
from the Castilians. Toward the end of his second 
year in Avlona a quarrel broke out among the 
Sephardim and the Portuguese. Leon, who sided 
with the Portuguese, had for antagonists Abraham 
Harbon and Abraham de Collier. Excommunica- 
tions were launched by both parties even on the 
Day of Atonement. 

Leon was a prolific writer, and produced w r orks 
in many branches of secular science, as well as on 
distinctive^ Jewish subjects. With 
His the exception of two, all remained un- 

Works. published. Most of them are no 
longer extant, aud are known only 
from quotations. Leon preferred to clothe his phi- 
losophy in the garb of the Cabala, in which he was 
an adept ; but he was too much of a philosopher to 
become involved in the abysses of mj-sticism. In 
his cabalistic work “Magen Dawid,” still extant in 
manuscript, he freely quotes the Greek and the 
Arabic philosophers. For him Plato was the great- 
est cabalist. This philosopher, Leon claimed, lived 
at the time of the prophet Jeremiah, who was his 
teacher. 

Leon wrote also the following works: “Abir 
Ya'akob,” on medicine and other sciences; “Sefer 
ha-Derashot,” sermons arranged in the order of the 
sections of the Pentateuch (according to Neubauer, 
it is identical with the “Tif’eret Adam” quoted in 
Leon’s commentary on Lamentations); “Menorat 
ha-Zahab,” also extant in manuscript, probabty a 
liaggadic commentary on Lamentations ; “ ‘En lia- 
Kore,” a commentary on the “Moreli Nebukim,” 
criticizing the commentary of Isaac Abravanel; 
“Miktam lc-Dawid,” a cabalistic work mentioned in 
the ‘“En lia-Kore”; “Sod lia-Gemul,” in which he 
shows that the Israelites, unlike other nations, are 
not under a special sign of the zodiac ; refutations 
of Albo’s criticisms of Aristotle; “Sliebali lia- 
Nashim," still extant in manuscript (according to 
Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” xix. 83, identical with 
the commentary on Prov. xxxi.); “Teliillali le- 
Dawid ” (published bj^tlie author’s grandson Aaron 
le-Bet David, Constantinople, 1577), in three parts: 
(1) on the excellence of the Law ; (2) on the elements 
of faith, which latter is superior to speculative rea- 
soning; (3) on the principles of God, the divine at- 
tributes, providence, free will, etc. ; a lialakic de- 
cision on the ritual question which caused the 
division of the various congregations of Avlona, 
published by S. Bernfeld, under the title “Kebod 
Hakamim,” Berlin, 1899 (Mekize Nirdamim). 

Leon was considered as a high Talmudic autlior- 
ity, and was consulted on lialakic questions. Two 
of his decisions have been preserved (Elijah Mizrahi, 
Responsa, No. 47; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 834). In one of his works Leon men- 
tions a commentary of his own on Moses of Coucy’s 
“ Sefer Mizwot Gadol ” (“ Semag ”). Parma MS. de 
Rossi No. 1395 (“Cat. Perreau,” No. 19) contains a 
scientific treatise by Leon. In the introduction to 
this treatise Leon says that he wrote many poems 
in Hebrew and in the “Christian language,” mean- 
ing thereby Latin or Italian. Sliabbetliai Bass, 
without indicating any source, gives, in his “ Si f to 
Yeshenim.” the following titles of works attributed 
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to Loon : “Bet Dawid” ; “Kisse Dawitl ” ; “Nefesli 
Dawid ” ; “Kol Adonai ba-Koah ” ; and “Nahal 
‘Adanim.” 

Bibliography: Rossi, Dizionario , s.v.; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
do! Gcdolc Yisracl p. 78; Steinschneider, Cat. Botlh col. 
8157; idem, Hcbr. Bibl. viii. (54; idem , in Lettcrhodc , xii. 57 
ct scq.: Neubauer, ih. x. 10b ct seq.; Schechter, in B. M. J. 
xxiv. 118 ct scry.; Michael, Or ha-Hayi/im, No. 727 ; Carmoly, 
IT into ire des Mhledwt Juifs, § ciii.; S. Bernfeld, introduc- 
tion to Kebod Halmmim. n 

o. * I. Br. 

LEON (JUDAH ARYEH) OF MODENA: 

Italian scholar, rabbi, and poet; son of Isaac of 
Modena and Diana Bacliel ; born April 23, 1571, at 
Venice ; died there March 24, 1648. He was a de- 
scendant of a prominent French family. His grand- 
father Mordecai became distinguished both as a 
physician and as a philanthropist, and was raised by 
Charles V. to the rank of Knight of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Leon was a precocious child. His 
father, who was then in good circumstances, gave 
him a complete education, not neglecting even such 
worldly accomplishments as singing and dancing. 
Leon's masters were successively Azriel Bassola, 
Hczekiali Galico, Hezekiah Finzi, and Samuel Archc- 
volti. At the age of twelve Leon translated into 
Hebrew verse the first canto of Ariosto’s “ Orlando 
Furioso, ” and about a year anc^ a half later he wrote 
his dialogue against gambling, which passed through 
ten editions and was translated into Latin, French, 
German, and Judseo-German. Even at this early 
age lie was not only well versed in Hebrew and rab- 
binical literature, but was conversant with the 
classics and possessed a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and natural history. 

There was, however, one thing that nature had 
denied to this highly gifted youth— -a stable char- 
acter. Like all poets, he lived upon his emotions. 
By the irony of fate, Leon, who had fulminated 
against gambling, developed a passion for all games 
of hazard, and, being too weak to overcome it, 
attributed the fault to the astral influences under 
which he had been born. This passion, which is 
probably accountable for his inconsistencies, had a 
large share in the misfortunes which filled his life. 
He had scarcely reached maturity when his father 
became impoverished, and Leon had to seek his own 
livelihood. In 1590 he married, and won a living by 
teaching. After the death of his father, in 1592, he 
settled at Venice, where he was appointed (1594) 
member of the rabbinate and preacher. In the lat- 
ter capacity he was especially successful; his ad- 
dresses in Italian attracted large audiences, inclu- 
ding Christian priests and noblemen. Leon’s suc- 
cesses as an orator and poet won for him the con- 
sideration of the Christian scholastic world, and 
admitted him to the highest Venetian circles. He 
had among his pupils Louis Eselin (a nobleman of 
the French court), the Archbishop of Lodeve, John 
Plantanit, Jacob Gaffarelli, and Giulio Morosini. 

Besides preaching and teaching, Leon exercised 
not less than twenty-six professions (press-corrector, 
notary, bookseller, etc.); but all his resources were 
swallowed up in gaming, and his material condition 
was rendered thereby a source of perpetual anxiety. 
To his monetary troubles was added a series of 
family disasters. Of his three sons, Mordecai, who 
was endowed with great ability, died at the age of 


twenty-six ; Zebulon was killed in a brawl with 
his comrades; the third, Isaac, after having led 
a life of dissipation, emigrated to Bra- 
Family zil, and was never thereafter heard 
Misfor- from. Of his tAVo daughters, one died 
tunes. during his lifetime ; the second lost her 
husband, and she and her family be- 
came thereby dependent upon Leon for support. 
In 1641 Leon’s Avife became insane, and remained in 
that state until her death. Amid all these trials 
Leon continued to study, write books, compose 
poems, relieve the distresses of others, so far as that. 
Avas in his power, and— gamble. This last occupa- 
tion involved him, in 1631, in a struggle with the 
leaders of the community, who launched an excom- 
munication against any that should play cards, or 
take part in any other game of hazard, within the 
period of six years. On this occasion Leon AA T rote a 
brilliant dissertation, in which lie demonstrated that 
the leaders had acted against 
the LaAv; the excommuni- 
cation Avas accordingly re- 
voked. 

The community of Ven- 
ice in the seventeenth cen- 
tury must have been ani- 
mated by a spirit of toler- 
ance, for Leon continued to 
remain a member of the 
rabbinate until his death, 
although no doubt could 
be entertained as to liis 
anti-Talmudic sympathies 
after the publication, in 1635, of his “ Bet Yeliudali ” 
(knoAvn also under the title “Ha-Boueh ”). This 
work contains all the liaggadot omitted by the “ ‘En 
Ya‘akob ” ; in the accompanying commentary Leon 
points out the differences betAAmcn the religious cus- 
toms of the JeAvs of Palestine and of those living in 
other countries, showing thereby that the rabbis and 
scholars of any period have the right to modify 
Talmudic institutions (Shab. i.). He derides the 
liaggadot, although he concedes that some of them 
contain salutary moral teachings. In the “Bet Ye- 
lmdah,” Leon Avent no further than to show his 
preference for religious reform; but he attacked 
traditional Judaism in a pseudonymous work en- 
titled' “ Kol (Sakai ” ; this work, either because in the 
meantime he had actually changed his views, or be- 
cause he desired more thoroughly to conceal its 
authorship, he later endeaA^ored to refute in another 
work entitled “ Slia’agat Ary eh, ” which remained 
unfinished. 

The “Kol Sakai” comprises three treatises, sub- 
divided into chapters. In the first treatise the 
author deals with the existence of God, the Crea- 
tion, the purpose of the Avorld, reAvard and punish- 
ment, and the divine origin of the LaAv. In the 
second treatise he criticizes rabbinical 
Attacks interpretation of the LaAV. He con- 
Tradition- tends that, like the Karaites, the Bab- 
alism. bis often folloAved the letter of the 
Lhav to the neglect of its spirit. He 
asserts that the use of phylacteries is not com- 
manded by Biblical laAV ; that the operation of cir- 
cumcision is not performed in the manner pre- 
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scribed; and that rabbinical interpretation is often 
in direct opposition to the Law. That there was 
no traditional interpretation before Antigonus is 
seen from the existence of various sects during 
the time of the Second Temple. The third treatise 
enumerates the laws which must be reformed in 
order to bring the later Judaism into harmony with 
the Law, and render it spiritual and Biblical The 
author proposes the simplification of the prayers 
and synagogal service, the abolition of many rites, 
the relaxation of Sabbath festivals, of Passover, and 
even of the ritual of the Day of Atonement. East- 
ing should not be carried beyond the ordinary 
physical and spiritual powers of the individual con- 
cerned. The dietary laws should be abrogated, or 
at least simplified ; the prohibition against drinking- 
wine with those of other creeds, obedience to which 
exposed Jews to derision, should be abolished. 

The “Kol Sakai” and “ Sha’agat Ary eh ” were 
published by Isaac Reggio under the title “ Beliinat 
lia-Kabbalali ” (Goritz, 1S52). A discussion arose at 
the time of its appearance as to whether the “ Kol 

Sakai ” -was -written Hy Leon Himself or wlietlier.* as 

is pretended in the “Sha'agat Aryeh,” it proceeded 
from a certain Amittai ibn Raz of Alkala. It lias 
even been suggested with some plausibility that 
both these works, instead of being written by Leon, 
were merely attributed to him by I. S. Reggio (see 
Deutsch, 14 Theory of Oral Tradition,” p. 39; “Ep- 
ochs of Jewish History,” pp. 23 et seq.. New York, 
1894). But a comparison between the ideas expressed 
by Leon in his “Bet Yeliudah” and elsewhere and 
those expounded in the “Kol Sakai” leaves little 
doubt as to his authorship. Indeed, several of the 
criticisms, as, for instance, those concerning circum- 
cision and the second day of festivals, are found 
expressed in the same terms in Leon’s “Magen we- 
Zinnali ” (published by A. Geiger, Breslau, 1850), 
which contains answers to eleven objections to the 
rabbinical interpretation of the Law brought, ac- 
cording to Leon, by a Marano of Hamburg. 

Though brilliantly written, these works are of 
comparatively little value; neither criticisms nor 
refutations are profound enough to 
Attacks survive thorough investigation. Far 
Cabala. superior is Leon’s “ Ari Nohem ” (pub- 
lished by Fiirst, Leipsic, 1S40), which 
contains an attack upon the Cabala. It is divided 
into three parts, comprising altogether thirty-one 
chapters. Leon first demonstrates that Cabala can 
not be considered as a science, and then shows that 
the Zoliar, on which it is based, is a modern composi- 
tion. In addition to the works cited, Leon wrote: 

Sur me-Ra 1 . A dialogue between Eldad and Medad on games 
of hazard. Venice, 1596; Prague, 1615; Leyden, 1656. Trans- 
lated into Latin by Aug. Pfeifer (Wittenberg, 1665) and by 
Thomas Hyde (Oxford, 1698, 1702, 1767); into German, with the 
Hebrew title “Zahkan Melluiriad we-Mitharet,” by Fr. Abb. 
Christiani (Leipsic, 1683; Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1713; Fiirtli, 
1723); into Judmo-German, with the Hebrew title “Zahkan 
Mussari,” by Asher Ansliel (Amsterdam, 1698); into French' by 
Carmoly (Paris, 1811). 

^Sod Yesharim. One hundred enigmas and remedies. Venice, 
1591; Verona, 1617; Amsterdam, 1619; Frankfort-on-the-Maim 
1702. Another edition gives neither date nor place of publica- 
tion. 

Zemah Zaddik. An ethical work, translated from the Latin, 
with moral sayings taken from Bible and Talmud. Venice 
1000: Wilna, 1855; New York, 1S99. 


Midbar Yeliudah. Twenty-one sermons. Venice, 1002. 

Galut Yeliudah. Explanations, in Italian, of all the dilllcnlt 
expressions found in the Bible, in the sayings of the Fatliei-s, 
and in the Haggadah of Passover ; preceded by a number of 
grammatical rules. Venice, 1(512. Republished at Padua and 
Venice in 1610, with an Italian-llebrew vocabulary entitled “Pi 
Aryeh.” 

Leb Aryeh. A method of mnemonics applicable in all sci- 
ences, with the 613 commandments according to Maimonides. 
Venice, 1612; Wilna, 1886. 

Bet Lelieni Yehudah. An index of the sources of all the pas- 
sages found in the “ k Eli Ya‘akob.” Venice, 1625 ; Prague, 1705. 

Zebi Esh. An abridgment of Isaac Abravanel’s commentary 
on the Haggadah of Passover, with an Italian translation. 
Venice, 1629, 1061, 1605; Sulzbach, 1774, 1831; with a German 
translation, Fiirtli, 1801. 

Tefillot Yesharim. Prayers and selihot for all occasions. 

Ben Dawid. Controverting the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Included by Eliezer Ashkenazi in the ”Ta‘am Zekenim.” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855. 

Magen wa-Hereb. Attacks upon Christian dogmas. Pub- 
lished in part, together with the “Magen we-Zinnab,” by A. 
Geiger, Breslau, 1856. 

Ha-Abot bi-Yehudah. Commentary on the Pirke Abot. 
Commentaries on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, the books 
of Samuel, Proverbs, and the Passover Ilaggadali. 

Kashi’s commentaries on Proverbs and the books of Job and 
Daniel. Included in the “ Biblia Rabbinica.” 

Pitron lau.->rillot. Explanations or tlae special terms used in 

logic a nil philosophy. 

I-Iibbur. Models of Hebrew composition ; a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Ecclesiastes and the books of Maccabees, etc. 

Derashot. Four hundred sermons. 

Commentary oil the Haf tarot. 

Mibhar Yeliudah. The nature of the work is unknown. 
Pesakim. Halakic decisions on synagogal music. Venice, 
1605; Vienna, 1861. Published as a supplement to “Ben Cha- 
nanja,” 1861, No. 27. On the excommunication launched by the 
leaders of the community of Venice against all games of hazard. 
Venice, 1631. Contained also in “Pahad Yizhak,” s.v. Din. 
Oil the use of ordinary straps for phylacteries. * Included in the 
responsa “ Debar Shemuel,” of Samuel Aboab, No. 19. 

Leket Yeliudah. Collection of halakic consultations. 

Shire Yehudah. Collection of Hebrew poems. Neubauer, 

“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2185. 

Hayye Yeliudah. Autobiography ; published in part by Isaac 
Reggio, in the introduction to the “ Beliinat ha-ICabbalah,” and 
in part by Geiger. 

Historia dei Riti Ebraici, Vita e Osservanze degli Hebrei di 
Quest! Tempi. Paris, 1637; Venice, 1638, 1673, 1678, 1687, 1715. 
Written, at the request of an English nobleman, for James I.; 
translated into English by Ed. Chiiiuead (London, 1650) and by 
S. Ockley (ih. 1707, 1753); into French by Ilecared Simon (Paris, 
1671, 1681, 1710); into Dutch by Aug. Gedaret (Amsterdam, 
1683); into Latin by J. Val. Grossgebauer (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1693); into Hebrew, under the title “Shulhan \AruR,” by 
Solomon Rubin, with notes by A. Jellinek (Vienna, 1867). 

Zikne Yehudah. Responsa, cited by Moses Hagiz in his “ Le- 
ket ha-Kemah.” It is, perhaps, identical with “ Leket Yehudah.” 
Ozar ha-Hayyim. On the Cabala. 

The following are of doubtful authorship: “Or 
Tob,” explanations of difficult Hebrew words (Am- 
sterdam, 1675 [Venice, 1681, under the title “Or 
Luz ” ; ib. 1701, under the title “Or Lustru ”]), and 
“Parashot lia-Kesef,” a commentary on four sec- 
tions of the Pentateuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 2549). Steinschneider attributes 
also to Leon the work on chess entitled “ Ma'adaune 
Melek.” Leon edited a great number of works, 
which he provided with prefaces, poems, and ap- 
probations; and he assisted the musical composer 
Solomon de Rossi in the publication of his work on 
synagogal music. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shorn ha-Gedolim : De Rossi, Dizin- 
nario , p. 231 ; Geiger. Leon do Modena , Breslau, 1856; Luz- 
zatto, Iggarot, i. 28S-293; Joseph Almanzi, Higgagon hc-Ki- 
noi\ p. 70, Venice. 1839; Isaac Reggio, Iggarot, ii. 74 ct sea • 
idem, in Koran Homed , ii. 156-158; Jost’s Amadou, 1841, p 
68; Orient., No. 5; Soave, in Corricre Israel it ico, 1863-65; 
'idem, in Arch. Tar . 1877, p. 73; Steinschneider, Cat . Bodl 
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col. 1351 ; idem, in Monatsschrift , xliii. 311; Neubauer, in 
Lctterhodc , iil. 99-109; idem, in R. E. J. xxii. 84; Zunz, 
Literaturqesch. p. 427; Libowit z. Rabbi Yehudah Aryeh 
Modena , Vienna, 1890; 2d ed., New York, 1901; Simon Stern, 
Dev Kampf des Rcibhiner's Gegen den Talmud , Breslau, 
1902; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 439-444; Simonsen, in 
Berliner's Festschrift ,'pp. 337 et seq.; M. H. Friedlander, in 
Ocstcrrcichische Wochenschrift , 1902, p. 87. 

G. I. Bit. 

LEON, MOSES (BEN SHEM-TOB) DE : 

Cabalistic writer; author, or redactor, of the Zo- 
liar; born at Leon, Spain, about 1250; lived in 
Guadalajara, Valladolid, and Avila; died at Are- 
valo in 1305, while returning to his home. He was 
familiar with the philosophers of the Middle Ages 
and with the whole literature of mysticism, and 
knew and used the writings of Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol, Judah ha-Levi, Maimonides, etc. He knew how 
to charm with brilliant and striking phrases without 
expressing any well-defined thought. He was a 
ready writer and wrote several mystical and caba- 
listic works in quick succession. In the comprehen- 
sive “Sefer lia-Rimmon,” written in 1287 and still 
extant in manuscript, he treated from a mystical 

standpoint tlae oTbjeots and reasons for tlie ritual 

laws, dedicating the booh to Levi ben Todros Abu- 
latia. In 1290 he wrote “ Ha-Nefesli ha-Hakamah,” 
or “ Ha-Mishkal ” (Basel, 1608, and frequently found 
in manuscript), which shows even greater cabalistic 
tendencies. In this work he attacks the philoso- 
phers of religion and deals with the human soul as 
“a likeness of its heavenly prototype, ” with its state 
after death, with its resurrection, and with the trans- 
migration of souls. “ Shekel lia-Kodesli ” (written 
in 1292), another book of the same kind, is dedicated 
to Todros lia-Levi Abulafia. In the “Mislikan lia- 
‘ Ed ut,” or “Sefer lia-Sodot,” finished in 1298, lie 
treats of heaven and liell, after the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch; also of atonement. He wrote as 
well a cabalistic explanation of the first chapter of 
Ezekiel. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century Moses 
de Leon wrote or compiled a cabalistic midrash to 
the Pentateuch full of strange mystic allegories, and 
ascribed it to Simeon ben Yoliai, the great saint 
of the Tannaim. The work, written in peculiar 
Aramaic, is entitled “Midrash de B. Sliimeon ben 
Yoliai,” better known as the Zoiiar. The book 
aroused due suspicion at the outset. The story 
runs that after the death of Moses de Leon a rich 
man from Avila offered the widow, who had been 
left without means, a large sum of money for the 
original from which her husband liad.made the copy, 
and that she then confessed that her husband him- 
self was the author of the work. She had asked him 
several times, she said, why he had put his teach- 
ings into the mouth of another, but he had always 
answered that doctrines put into the mouth of the 
miracle-working Simeon ben Yoliai would be a rich 
source of profit. Others believed that Moses de 
Leon wrote the book by the magic power of the 
Holy Name. At any rate the contents of the book 
have been accepted and approved by all cabalists, 
and can by no means be regarded as mere inven- 
tions and forgeries of Moses de Leon. 

Bibliography: Ahimaaz Chronicle , ed. London, pp. 95 ct 
seq,; Jelltnek, Moses b. Schem-Tob dc Leon unci Seine 
Verhiiltniss znm Sohar , Leipsic, 1851; Grata, Gesch, vii. ~31 
ctscq .; Geiger, Das Judenthum und Seine Geschichtc, in. 


75 ct seq., Breslau, 1871 ; De Rossi- H amberger. Hist. Wurterb. 
p. 177 ; Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1852 et seq.; idem, 
Hebr. Bihl. x. 156 et seq. 

K. M. K. 

LEON, THOMAS COOPER DE : Lecturer, 
journalist, author, and playwright; brother of Ed- 
win de Leon; born at Columbia, S. C., 1889. He 
served in the Confederate army from 1861 to 1865, 
and after the Civil war edited “The Mobile Regis- 
ter ” (1877), and “ The Gossip ” and the “ Gulf Citi- 
zen ” (both Mobile papers; 1873-96). He is the 
author of a number of works, among them being 
“ Creole and Puritan” (1889), “ The Puritan’s Daugh- 
ter,” and “Four Years in Rebel Capitals” (1893). 

Bibliography: Lamb, Biographical Diet . of the United 
States , Boston, 1900; Allibone, Diet, of Authors , Supple- 
ment ; Who's Who in America , 1903-5. 
e. c, L. Hit. 

LEON DI LEONE. See Judah Leon di 
Leone. 

LEONE EBREO. See Judah Leone b. Isaac 
Sommo. 

LEOITTE a TT ) BENT MOSES : Roman 

rabbi ; died in 1216. In tlte name of tlie commu- 
nity of Rome lie sent a halakic decision to Judah ben 
ICalonymus of Speyer for approval (“Shibbole ha- 
Leket,” ii. 75; comp, Buber’s introduction, note 
87). The Roman manuscript Malizor contains eleven 
selihot which bear tlie signature of Leonte. One of 
these, beginning with TlTN 1D3 tPriJN, for the sev- 
enteenth day of Tammuz, is included in the Roman 
printed Malizor. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-GecloUm, p. 68 ; Zunz, Li- 
teraturgcsch. p. 314; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. derJu- 
den in Rom , i. 372. 

G . I. BR. 

LEONTOPOLIS (Greek, A eovtcjv 7co?.tg = “lion 
city ”) : Place in the nome of Heliopolis, Egypt, 
situated 180 stadia from Memphis; famous as con- 
taining a Jewish sanctuary, the only one outside of 
Jerusalem where sacrifices were offered. Aside from 
a somewhat uncertain allusion of the Hellenist Ar- 
tapanus (in Eusebius, “ Pmeparatio Evangelica,” ix. 
23), only Josephus gives information of this temple 
(more explicitly in liis“ Antiquities” of the Jews than 
in his “Jewish War ”). The Talmudic accounts are 
entirely confused. The establishment of a central 
sanctuary in Egypt was not due to the disorders that 
arose in Palestine under Antiochus IV. , Epiphanes, 
to tlie desecration of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, to 
the supplanting of the legitimate family of priests 
by the installation of Alcimus, nor to the personal 
ambition of Onias IV., but to the vast extent of 
the Jewish diaspora in Egypt itself. 

It would appear from the account of Josephus in 
the “Jewish War” (i. 1, § 1), and more especially 
from the fact that Onias is called in the same work 
(vii, 10, § 2) “the son of Simon,” that the temple of 
Leontopolis was built by Onias III., who drove the 
sons of Tobias from Jerusalem, aud who fled to 
Egypt, Syria’s ancient rival, when Antiochus IV. 
attacked that city. But this account is contradicted 
by the story that Onias IIL was murdered at Anti- 
och in 171 b.c. (II Macc. iv. 33). Josephus’ account 
in the “Antiquities” is therefore more probable, 
namely, that the builder of tlie temple was a son of 
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the murdered Onias III., and that, a mere youth 
at the time of his father’s death, lie had tied to the 
court of Alexandria in consequence 
Founded of the Syrian persecutions, perhaps 
by because he thought that salvation 
Onias IV. would come to his people from Egypt 
(“ Ant. ” xii. 5, § 1 ; ib. 9, § 7). Ptolemy 
VI. Philometor was King of Egypt at that time. He 
probably had not yet given up his claims to Ccele- 
Syria and Judea, and gladly gave refuge to such a 
prominent personage of the neighboring country. 
Onias now requested the king and his sister and wife, 
Cleopatra, to allow him to build a sanctuary in 
Egypt similar to the one at Jerusalem, where he 
would emplo 3 r Levites and priests of his own race 
(ib. xiii. 3, § 1) ; and he referred to the prediction of 
the prophet Isaiah (Isa. xix. 19) that a Jewish tem- 
ple would be erected in Egypt (“Ant . 11 l.c.). Jo- 
sephus then quotes two documents: Onias’ letter to 
the royal couple, and the king’s answer to Onias. 
Both of these, however, appear spurious, on the fol- 
lowing grounds : Onias refers in his letter to his mili- 
tary exploits in Coele-Syria and Phenicia, although 
it is not certain that the general Onias and the priest 
Onias are identical. His assertion that a central 
sanctuary is necessary because a multiplicity of 
temples causes dissension among the Jews evidences 
imperfect knowledge of the Jewish religious life ; 
and, finally, his request for the ruined temple of the 
goddess Bubastis, because a sufficient supply of 
wood and sacrificial animals would be found there, 
seems unwise and improbable for a suppliant who 
must first obtain compliance with his principal re- 
quest. It seems strange, furthermore, , 
Spurious- that in the second letter the pagan 
ness of king points out to the Jewish priest 
the Onias that the proposed building of a temple 
Letters, is contrary to the law, and that lie 
consents only in view of Isaiah’s 
prophecy. Both letters were apparently written by 
a Hellenistic Jew. Only this can be stated as a fact, 
that the temple of Leontopolis was built on the site 
of a ruined temple of Bubastis, in imitation of the 
temple at Jerusalem, though smaller and less elabo- 
rate (ib. xiii. 3, § 8). The statement in “ B. J. ” vii. 
10, § 2 of Onias’ argument that by the building of 
this temple the whole Jewish nation would be 
brought to turn from the Syrians to the Ptolemies 
seems very plausible, and ma}^ have given rise to the 
assertion made in the letters that there, were dissen- 
sions among the Jews. The “fortress” (ox'vpopa) 
of the temple of Bubastis may be explained by the 
statement, which seems credible, that Onias built a 
fortress (typovpiov) around the temple in order to pro- 
tect the surrounding territory, which now received 
the designation “Oneion ” (“B. J.” vii. 10, § 3). 

The Onias temple was not exactly similar to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, being more in the form of a 
high tower; and as regards the interior arrange- 
ment, it had not a candelabrum, but a hanging 
lamp. The building had a court (rspevoc) which 
was surrounded by a brick wall with stone gates. 
The king endowed the temple with large revenues 
(ib .)— a fact that may have suggested to the writer 
of the letters mentioned above the wealth of wood 
and sacrificial animals. 


The reputation which the temple of Onias enjoyed 
is indicated by the fact that the Septuagint changes 
the phrase “ city of destruction ” (Isa. 

Sacrifices xix. 18) to “city of righteousness” 
Made (~67ag cweSIk). It may be taken for 
There. granted that the Egyptian Jews sacri- 
ficed frequently in the temple of Leon- 
topolis, although at the same time they fulfilled their 
duty toward the Temple at Jerusalem, as Philo nar- 
rates that he himself did (“De Providentia,” in 
Eusebius, l.c. viii. £§ 14, 64). 

In the Talmud the origin of the temple of Onias is 
narrated with legendary additions, there being two 
versions of the account (Men. 109b). It must be 
noted that here also Onias is mentioned as the son 
of Simon, and that Isaiah’s prophecy is referred to. 
In regard to the Law the temple of Onias (VJin JV3, 
handed down in the name of Saadia Gaon as ‘I'Oin) 
was looked upon as neither legitimate nor illegiti- 
mate, but as standing midway between the worship 
of Ynwnand idolatry (Men. 109a; Tosef., Men. xiii. 
12-14); the possibility of the priests of Onias being 
admitted to officiate at Jerusalem was explicitly 
stated, while one passage even expresses the view 
that sacrificial worship was permissible in the tem- 
ple of Onias (Meg. 10a). The opinion was prevalent 
among the Rabbis that the temple of Onias was 
situated at Alexandria— an error that is repeated by 
all the chroniclers of the Middle Ages. This temple 
I is also sometimes confounded with the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim (“ Yuhasin,” ed. London, 
pp. lib, 13b; Azariali dei Rossi, “Me’or ‘Enayim,” 
ed. Mantua, xxi. 89a; Gans, “Zemali Dawid,” ed. 
Offenbach, ii. 10; Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. 
Warsaw, 1891, i. 116). 

According to Josephus, the temple of Leontopolis 
existed for 848 years, though the general opinion is 
that this number must be changed to 243. It was 
closed either by the governor of Egypt, Lupus, or 
by his successor, Paulinus, about three }^ears after 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem; and the 
sacrificial gifts, or rather the interior furnishings, 
were confiscated for the treasury of Vespasian (“B. 
J.” vii. 10, §4), the emperor fearing that through 
this temple Egypt might become a new center for 
Jewish rebellion. No ruins have so far been discov- 
ered of this temple, once so famous; perhaps the 
present Tell al-Yahudi marks its site (Ebers, “Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai,” pp. 497 etseq.). 

Bibliography: Griitz, Gcsch. 4tli ed., ill. 27 ct scq.\ Weiss, 
Dor , i. 180; Willrieh, Judcn und Grieclien , pp. 146-150; 
Sclmrer, Gcsch. 3d ed., iii. 97; Biichler, Tdbiadcn und O Hi- 
dden, pp. 239-276, Vienna, 1899 (this author's opinion, that 
originally a Samaritan temple was referred to, is not tenable). 

G. S. Kr. 

LEOPARD (Heb. “ namer ”) : A ferocious car- 
nivorous mammal. Several allusions are found in 
the Old Testament to this animal and its character- 
istics; e.g., its fierceness, Isa. xi. 6; its agility and 
swiftness, Hab. i. 8; its cunning, Jer. v. 6 and Hos. 
xiii. 7 ; its unchangeable spots as a type of immuta- 
bility, Jer. xiii. 23; as an emblem of one of the 
“ great monarchies,” Dan. vii. 6. The leopard (Fells 
pardus) is still met with in the forest of Gilead, 
round the Dead Sea, and in the mountains; the che- 
tah ( Gnepardct jnba ta) is of less frequent occurrence 
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in Palestine. Tlie former frequency of the leopard 
there may perhaps be inferred from the place-names 
“ Beth-nimrah ” (Num. xxxii. 8, 86) and “Nimrim” 
(Jer. xlviii. 34), the latter perhaps identical with 
the modern Nimerah (comp, also the “mountains 
of leopards,” Cant. iv. 8). 

In the Talmud thenamer is classed with the wolf, 
lion, etc., for dangerousness and ferocity (Sanh. 2a 
and parallels). Following the ancient conception 
of the leopard as a hybrid between a panther or 
pard and the lioness (hence the name “ leo-pardus ”), 
some of the rabbis believed it to be tlie issue of the 
boar and lioness (comp. Bartenora to the admoni- 
tion of Ab. v. 5: “Be firm like a leopard to do the 
will of thy Father in heaven ”). Tlie namer is a 
type of immodesty (Kid. 70a). Its term of gestation 
is said to be three years (Bek. 8a). 

Bibliography : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. Ill; Lewysolm, Z. T. 
p. 71 ; comp, also W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia , p. 201. 

E. G. II. I- M. C. 

LEPROSY (njTlV): Chronic skin-disease charac- 
terized by ulcerous eruptions and successive desqua- 
mations of dead skin. — Biblical Data; According’ 
to the Levitical text, the characteristic features of 
leprosy were : (1) bright white spots or patches on 
the skin the hair on which also was white ; (2) the 
depression of the patches below the level of the sur- 
rounding skin; (3) the existence of “quick raw 
flesh ” ; (4) the spreading of the scab or scall. 

There are two forms of modern leprosy— the tu- 
bercular, or nodular, and the anesthetic, or nervous; 

generally both forms are present. The 
Comparison nodular form begins, as a rule, as 
with. round or irregularly shaped spots, 
Modern commonly of a mahogany or sepia 
Leprosy, color. These often disappear, and 
are followed by the appearance of 
nodules. In an advanced stage the face is covered 
with firm, livid, nodular elevations: the nose, lips, 
and ears are swollen beyond their natural size, the 
eyelashes and eyebrows are lost, and the eyes are 
staring; the whole producing a hideous disfigure- 
ment. As the disease progresses, insensibility of 
the skin and paralysis ensue, and the fingers and 
toes may rot away. 

In the Biblical description, one is immediately im- 
pressed by the absence of all allusion to the hideous 
facial deformity, the loss of feeling, and the rotting 
of the members. If such conspicuous manifestations 
had existed they could not possibly have escaped 
observation. The Levitical code prescribed that the 
several examinations of the person suspected should 
be made at intervals of seven days, thus enabling 
the priest to note the progress of the disease. Lep- 
rosy is an exceedingly slow disease, particularly in 
the beginning, and a fortnight would show abso- 
lutely no change in the vast majority of cases. 
Moreover, the “ lepra Hebrceorum ” was a curable dis- 
ease. When the leper was cured the priest made an 
atonement before the Lord, and expiatory sacrifices 
in the form of a sin-offering and a trespass-offering 
were made also. Modern leprosy is, except in iso- 
lated instances, incurable. 

The probabilities are that “ zara‘at ” comprised a 
number of diseases of the skin, which, owing to the 


undeveloped state of medical science at that period, 
were not distinguished. The white spots, upon 
which so much diagnostic stress was 
Nature of laid, were in all likelihood those of 
“Zara‘at.” vitiligo, a disease quite common in 
tropical countries, and characterized 
by bright white spots, tlie hairs on which also become 
white. Vitiligo begins as small patches, which 
slowly spread, of ten involving ultimately large areas 
of the body’s surface. The disease is harmless, but 
most disfiguring in those of swarthy complexion. 

In the Septuagint “zara‘at” is translated by 
“lepra.” It is reasonable to assume that the He- 
brews attached the same meaning to “ zara'at ” that 
the Greeks did to “ lepra, ” which is derived from 
“lepros” ( — “rough” or “scaly”). According to 
the medical writings of iEgineta, iEtius, Actu- 
arius, Oribasus, and others, lepra was uniformly 
regarded as a circular, superficial, scaly eruption 
of the skin; in other words, their lepra was the 
psoriasis of modern times. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the Greek description of lepra that suggests 
even in a remote manner tlie modern leprosy. The 
Greeks, in speaking of true leprosy, did not use the 
term “lepra,” but “elephantiasis,” It is evident, 
therefore, that they meant by “lepra” an affection 
distinct and apart from the disease of leprosy as now 
known. The confusion and obscurity that have en- 
veloped this subject for centuries have resulted from 
the use of different terms in successive ages to desig- 
nate the same disease, and from the total change in 
the meaning and application of the word “lepra.” 

There is much reason to believe that the segrega- 
tion of lepers was regarded, at any rate at certain 
periods, more in the light of a religious ceremonial 
than as a hygienic restriction. Za- 
Segrega- ra'at was looked upon as a disease in- 
tion. flicted by God upon those who trans- 
gressed His laws, a divine visitation 
for evil thoughts and evil deeds. Every leper men- 
tioned in the Old Testament was afflicted because or 
some transgression. “ Miriam uttered disrespectful 
words against God’s chosen servant Moses, and, 
therefore, was she smitten with leprosy. Joab, with 
his family and descendants, was cursed by David 
for having treacherously murdered his great rival 
Abner. Geliazi provoked the anger of Elisha by his 
mean covetousness, calculated to bring the name of 
Israel into disrepute among the heathen. King . . . 
Uzziali was smitten with incurable leprosy for his 
alleged usurpation of priestly privileges in burning 
incense on the golden altar of the Temple ” (Kaliscli). 
It would have been quite natural for the people by 
a posteriori reasoning to have regarded persons af- 
flicted with zara‘at as transgressors ; they had vio- 
lated the laws of God and their transgressions had 
been great, else they would not have been so afflicted. 

Writers who hold the view that the exclusion of 
lepers had chiefly a religious significance conclude 
from these facts that lepers were obliged to remain 
outside the camp because they were regarded as 
likely to morally infect others. As long as the 
signs of the disease remained upon them they were 
obliged to live outside the camp. It is reasonable 
to believe that, although Biblical and modern lep- 
rosy are, in all probability, not the same disease, the 
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present custom of segregating lepers had its origin 
and stimulus in the Biblical example of segregating 
those afflicted with zara'at. Had the Bible never 
been written it is probable that lepers would to-day 
be permitted to go in and out among their fellows 
unhindered, for leprosy is a much less actively, com- 
municable disease than several other well-known 
alfeetions in the case of which segregation is not 
practicable. 

The Biblical description of leprosy of garments 
and houses is strikingly analogous in its wording to 
that of leprosy of persons. The passages in Leviti- 
cus (xiii. 47-59) are at present inexplicable in the 
light of modern science. The probabilities are that 
the description refers to stains upon garments pro- 
duced by pus and blood from boils and ulcers of va- 
rious kinds. Thus alone could the greenish and 
reddish stains be accounted for. That the descrip- 
tion in Lev. xiv. 33-48 could not have applied to a 
leprosy of walls of houses is beyond reasonable 
doubt: such conceptions may possibly be ascribed 
to Oriental fancy and love of metaphor. Chemical 
incrustations and mildew were doubtless in this man- 
ner endowed with the symptoms of a living and 
spreading disease. 

e. g. n. J. F. S. 

In the Talmud : The subject of leprosy is 

treated chietiy in the treatise Nega‘im. The Talmud 
maintains that Lev. xiii. 1 et seq. refers generally 
to any disease that produces sores and eruptions on 
the skin (Sifra 60a). The following epitomizes the 
Talmudic treatment of leprosy: 

1 . Leprosy was not considered contagious. While 
all peoples of antiquity, from earliest timesup to some 
centuries after the Talmudic period, held (as at the 
present day; Katzenelenson, in “I-Ia-Yekeb,” p. 75, 
St. Petersburg, 1894) that leprosy was 
Not Con- contagious, the Talmudic writers trea- 
tagious. ted it as not contagious. The follow- 
ing evidences this: (1) The Mishnali 
does not consider a leprous pagan or an unnatural- 
ized proselyte (“ ger tosliab ”) ritually unclean (Neg. 
iii. 1, xi. 1). (2) If a bridegroom, on his wedding- 

day, observes symptoms of leprosy on his skin, he 
is not required to submit himself for examination 
at once, but he may postpone it until the seven days 
of his nuptials are over. Similarly, one who is af- 
fected with it during the holy days may postpone 
examination until they are over (Neg. iii. 2). Under 
other circumstances, one afflicted with leprosy is 
forbidden intercourse with his wife (Hul. 141a). 
(3) The Mishnali says that doubtful cases (with 
two exceptions) are not to be considered unclean 
(Hul. 9b et seq.), (4) The Bible commands that if 
the priest finds white hair on the parts affected 
he shall declare the subject unclean, for the white 
hair is a certain symptom of leprosy. But the Misli- 
nah says that if the hair is plucked out before the 
examination takes place the person is clean (Neg. 
viii. 4). It was not, then, fear of contagion that led 
to regarding the leper as unclean. 

2. Talmudic tradition, basing its definitions on 
the etymology of the Biblical terms used, knows of 
four different degrees of white in cases of leprosy, 
but not of “netek” (Lev. xiii. 30). “Baheret” is 
of the whiteness of snow; the second degree recog- 


nized is of the whiteness of lime; “se’et” is of the 
color of the white of an egg; and the next degree 
of whiteness is that of white wool. The Mishnali 
adds, also, some intermediate shades; but it calls 
44 baliak ” all those beyond the four shades in ques- 
tion (Neg. i. 1-3). 

3. While the Bible divides the disease into “white 
leprosy ” and “ ulcerous leprosy ” (“ miliyah ”)., the 
Mishnali divides it into “limited” 

Limited (“ ketannali ”) and “ extended ” (“ gedo- 

Leprosy. lah ”) leprosy (Neg. viii. 9). Accord- 
ingly it expounds Lev, xiii. 9-11 as 
referring to “ limited ” leprosy, and Lev. xiii. 12 et 
seq. as applying to “ limited ” leprosy which has ex- 
tended, and as such has become clean. 

Leprosy if “ extended ” at the outset is to be treated 
as limited leprosy (Neg. viii. 7); extension does not 
render leprosy clean, unless following upon a dis- 
ease which has shown sure symptoms of real leprosy 
(Neg. viii. 3). Leprosy should, moreover, be con- 
sidered extended only when it invades the face 
(Neg. x. 9) and, if the individual is bald and beard- 
less, the scalp and chin (Neg. vi. 8, viii. 5). If, after 
the scales of leprosy have spread over nearly the 
whole body, a bleeding and scaleless ulcer (mili- 
yah) is observed, the subject is unclean. Simi- 
larly, if the scales, having covered almost the whole 
body, fall off in one place and uncover an old bleed- 
ing ulcer, the subject is unclean (Neg. viii. 2). 

The bleeding ulcer must be of the size of a lentil in 
order to render one unclean, in cases both of “lim- 
ited ” and of “extended ” leprosy. In case the ulcer 
develops on the extremities of the body, as on the 
fingers or toes, or on the ears, nose, breast, etc., the 
person is not considered unclean (Neg. vi. 7). But 
if this ulcer had once been covered with scales and 
had then become open again, the person is unclean, 
unless the remaining scales are smaller than a 
“gruel” (“geris”; Neg. viii. 1). Finally, the mili- 
yah does not make a person unclean if it invades 
a place previously affected by a “sheliin ” ora burn, 
or if it develops on the hairy parts of the body, or 
in the recesses and cavities (Neg. vi. 8). When it 
settles on parts from which the hair has fallen out, 
or on parts previously affected by sheliin or a burn, 
but which have become entirely healed before the 
appearance of the leprosy, two cases are to be dis- 
tinguished, according as the miliyah lias previously 
been covered with scales or not ; in the latter case it 
does not render the subject unclean. 

4. In regard to leprosy consequent upon sheliin 
or a burn (Lev. xiii. 18-28), the Mishnali maintains: 

(1) If the sheliin or the burn has not 
Consequent been healed before the appearance 
on Burns, of the scales of leprosy, the person is 

clean (Neg. ix. 2). (2) Where these 

affections have become completely healed before the 
appearance of leprosy, only that is to be considered 
as leprosy which invades parts of the body never 
before diseased (id.). (3) Finally, leprosy conse- 

quent upon sheliin or a burn is not rendered unclean 
by the development of a miliyah, and one so affected 
can be isolated for seven days once only, not twice, 
as in the case of an ordinary leper (Neg. iii. 4). 

5. In regard to leprosy on the scalp and chin (Lev. 
xiii. 29 et seq.), the Mishnali contains the following: 
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(1) Tlic symptoms of leprosy here (i.e., leprous 
scales) may present, any color; but in any other part 
of the body only one or more of the four degrees of 
white can be presented (SifraGOa). (2) As the Misli- 
nali distinguishes a “limited” and an “extended” 
leprosy, so it distinguishes a “limited ” and an “ex- 
tended” netek (Neg. x. 9). (3) The netek does 

not become unclean in consequence of the pres- 
ence of a miliyah, but through the presence of tine 
white or yellow hair, and through the extension of 
the disease (“pisyon”; Neg. x. 1). (4) Finally, if 

the hair of the head or of the chin has fallen out, 
those parts are to be treated like other parts of the 
body (Neg. x. 10). 

In the Talmud the classification or definition of 
leprosy and of its symptoms seems to be determined 
not by medical ideas, but by a literal and indiscrim- 
inating adherence to the letter of the Levitical law; 
Talmudic sages were satisfied merely with commu- 
nicating the Biblical decisions. The Rabbis appear 
at times even to confuse true leprosy with eczema. 

Bibliography: Bahbinowicz, La Medecine clu Thalmud , pp. 

107 et seq., Paris, 1880. 

j. A. S. W. 

In Modern Times : Leprosy among J ews is sel- 
dom mentioned in modern medical literature. Zom- 
bacco (“ Bui. de la Societed’ Anthropologic de Paris,” 
Oct., 1891) states that the disease is very frequent 
among the Jews of Constantinople. Buschan, quot- 
ing this statement (“Globus,” Ixvil. 61), argues that 
the predisposition of the Jews to leprosy is a racial 
characteristic hereditarily transmitted from the an- 
cient Hebrews to the modern Israelites. In support 
of this he mentions that the Karaites of Constantino- 
ple have not been observed by Zombacco, during his 
twenty years of medical practise among them, to 
suffer from leprosy. These Jews Buschan considers 
Jews only by religion, not by virtue of blood-rela- 
tionship to the Semites. Ethnically he considers 
them as derived from the Chazars and other peoples 
of “ Finnic ” blood. On the other hand, the Rab- 
binic Jews of Constantinople, who are derived from 
“ Syro- Arabic Semitic” race, have been often ob- 
served by Zombacco to suffer from the disease. He 
further states that the Mohammedans, Christians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and other non- Jews in Con- 
stantinople are free from it, notwithstanding the 
fact that they come in contact with the Jews. All 
this tends to show that the alleged predisposition of 
the Jews to leprosy is an ethnic trait. 

This allegation, based as it is on very scanty evi- 
dence, is not confirmed by any other observer. In 
Russia, where in some provinces lepros}^ is endemic, 
the Jews are not observed to be frequently affected, 
while in some Oriental countries the evidence avail- 
able tends to show that, on the contrary, the Jews 
are peculiarly free from leprosy. Thus, Nicholas 
Senn, speaking of leprosy in Jerusalem, says: 
“Most of the lepers are Arabs; and the Jews are 
singularly free from this disease. . . . Among the 
47 inmates [of the Jesus Hilfe Hospital] there is 
only one Jew. Dr. Einsler, during his long and ex- 
tensive practise in Jerusalem, has seen only five Jews 
affected with leprosy ; and of these one came from 
Salonica and of the remainder two from Morocco. 
It seems that the Jerusalem Jews have in the course 


of time acquired an immunity from this disease, 
notwithstanding the increase of poverty and unsani- 
tary surroundings” (N. Senn, “The Hospitals in 
Jerusalem,” in “American Medicine,” iv. 509-512). 

j. M. Fi. 

LERIDA (Catalan, Ley da ; Iler da) : City in 
Catalonia, which as early as the fourteenth century 
had an important Jewish community possessed of 
several privileges. Thus, it was exemjited from the 
general obligation to provide the royal court, during 
its presence in the city, with beds and the necessa- 
ries of life. Again, the Jews of Lerida, at the ear- 
nest request of the representatives of the congrega- 
tion, were not compelled to attend the conversion 
sermons of Maestre Huesca and other Dominicans. 
In 1306 the congregation was granted permission by 
the king to receive into its membership ten Jewish 
families driven from France. The Shepherd perse- 
cutions brought great affliction to the community. 
Seventy Jews surrendered their possessions to the 
commander of the city, “so that he might bring 
them in safety to Aragon ; but when they got out- 
side the city he slew them with his sword.” Eight 
years later the Jews had to defend themselves against 
attacks upon their lives. The hatred of the Chris- 
tians was a constant source of menace to them. In 
1325 the right to prepare Passover cakes was re- 
fused to them, so that they had to turn to the king 
for assistance. 

The Jews of Lerida engaged in industry and car- 
ried on au extensive commerce; they had one large 
synagogue and several small ones. In 1269 “ Nasi 
Azday ” (Hasdai) was appointed as rabbi, whom in 
the following year the king presented with a build- 
ing-plot. In 1275 the communal laws (“ tal^kanot ”) 
were sanctioned by the king. The ominous year 
1391 was for the Jews of Lerida one of great calam- 
ity. The massacre occurred there Aug. 13; seventy- 
eight Jews being killed, while most of the survivors 
accepted baptism. The neophytes transformed the 
synagogue into a church under the name “ S. Maria 
del Milagro ” ; in the fifteenth century it was still 
almost exclusively attended by neophytes. With 
1391 the real “aljama”in Lerida ceased; Jews in 
scant numbers probably continued to live in the 
city, enjoying the old privileges, but they no longer 
constituted a congregation. The city soon felt the 
decline of the taxes formerly paid by the Jews. 
In 1410 the city council entered into negotiations 
with the Jews for the purpose of reimposing part 
of these taxes; but this led to no result. 

The poet Joseph bar Slieshet ben Latimi (1308) 
and the physician Abraham, who, Sept. 12, 1468, 
performed an operation on King Juan of Aragon for 
cataract, lived in Lerida. 

Bibliography: Joseph ha-Kohen, k EmcU ha-Baka, pp. 60, 

67; Bios, Hist. ii. loo, 158, 380, 402; iii. 83; Jose Pleyan de 

Porta, Apnntns de Hist aria de Lerida , Lerida, 1873 ; Jacobs, 

Sources, Nos. 756, 941, 1062. 

g. M. K. 

LERMA, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL ; Spanish 
Talmudist : flourished in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He was the author of “Leliem Yeliudali,” 
a commentary on Pirke Abot, and of “Derush ‘al 
lia-Neshamah.” a treatise on the soul, published to- 
gether under the former title (Sabbionetta, 1554). 
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In the preface Lerma laments the burning of the 
Talmud in Italy, which occurred in 1554, under 
Pope Julius III. According to Zedner (“ Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus.” p. 551), the 1554 edition is the 
second ; in that case either the whole preface or the 
part relating to the burning of the Talmud is an 
addition. Judah ben Samuel Lerma must not be 
confounded with Judah Lerma, rabbi of Belgrade (as 
seems to have been done by Steinsclmeider and other 
authorities), who was a pupil of Jeliiel Bassani and 
belonged, therefore, to the seventeenth century. 
Lerma was the author of a large number of re- 
sponsa, which, with the exception of thirty, were 
destroyed by fire; these thirty were rescued from 
the flames by Lerma’s pupil, Simhah b. Gershon ha- 
Kolien, who published them, adding a preface, un- 
der the title “Peletat Bet Yehudah” (Venice, 1647). 

Bibliography : Conforte, Jgorc ha-Dnrot , pp. 40b, 51b ; Fuenn, 

Kencset Yisraeh p. 40S ; Fiirst, Bihl. Jutl. ii. 233; Stein- 

sclmeicler, Cat. Bodl. col. 1337. 

J. AT. Sel. 

LERNER, HAYYIM ZEBI : Russian gram- 
marian and teacher of Hebrew; bom at Dubno 1S15; 
died at Jitomir 1889. His early education in Bible 
and Talmud he received from his father. At the 
age of thirteen he was married. In 1833, when Wolf 
Adelsohn went to Dubno and gathered around him 
a circle of Maskilim, to whom he taught Hebrew 
grammar and philosophj", Lerner became one of his 
disciples. He went to Odessa in 1835 and entered 
the model school of Bezaleel Stern, where Simhah 
Pinsker was his teacher in Hebrew grammar. In 
the same school lie also acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Russian, German, French, and Italian 
languages. In 1838 Lerner returned to Dubno and 
became a teacher of Hebrew; from 1841 to 1849 he 
taught in Radzivilov; on Nov. 16 of the latter year 
he was appointed government teacher of the Jewish 
public school of Berdycliev ; and in 1851 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of Hebrew at the rabbinical school 
of Jitomir, in which position he remained until the 
school was closed by the government (July 1, 1873). 

Lerner’s reputation among Hebrew grammarians 
was founded on his “Moreli ha-Lashon.” It is 
written in a pure, popular Hebrew, and follows 
the system of grammar of European tongues, en- 
abling the student to acquire the language more 
easily than did the works of his predecessors. The 
first edition appeared in 1859; six editions were is- 
sued during Lerner’s lifetime; and many more have 
appeared since his death. Lerner was criticized for 
having adopted his methods from his teacher Pin- 
sker; lie himself acknowledged his indebtedness in 
the second edition of liis work (p. 136, note). ; 

Besides this grammar, Lerner wrote “ Dikduk La- 
slion Aramit ” ( W arsaw, 1875), an Aramaic grammar ; 

“ Ma’amar Toledot lia-Dikduk ” (Vienna, 1876); and 
a translation of S. D. Luzzatto’s “Dikduk Leshon 
Talmud Babli ” (St. Petersburg, 1880). He left in 
manuscript : “ Yalkut, ” a collection of commentaries 
on the Bible and Raslii, together with critical and 
literary articles; “Arba‘ Middot,” on the Baraita of 
the thirty-two Middot; and a Hebrew translation of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts” and other poems. 

Bibliography: Ha-Meliz , 1889, Nos. 76-79; Sokolov, Scfcr 
ha-Shanah , i. 62; idem, 'Scfcr Zikkaron, p. 66. 

n. n. M. R. 


LERNER, JOSEPH JUDAH (OSSIP) : Rus- 
sian journalist; born Jan. 1, 1849, at Berdycliev; 
educated at the gymnasium of Jitomir. In 1866 he 
went to Odessa, where he studied law for a year, 
and then entered upon a journalistic career. He 
served for ten years on the stall of the “ Odeski 
Vyestnik,” acting as war correspondent for that pa- 
per during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. In 
Bucharest he published during the war a daily paper, 
“Zapiski Grazlidariina. ” In 1880 he founded at 
Odessa a Jewish theater, for which he wrote many 
plays in Judaio-German. The years 1883 and 1884 he 
spent in Germany and France as correspondent of 
the Moscow daily “Russkiya Vyedomosti,” writing 
articles for other Russian papers also. In Hebrew 
Lerner published: a short sketch on the Chazars. 
(Odessa, 1866); “Ma’amar Bikkoret” (ib. 1867), a 
criticism upon Gottlobers; “ Yamimmi-Kedem ” pA 
1868), a tale of Jewish life in Russia; and articles on 
various topics of the time. Of his dramas in Judreo- 
German may be mentioned “Zliidovka,” “Hanuk- 
kah,” and “Der Fetter Moslie Mendelssohn” (War- 
saw, 1889). 

Lerner wrote many articles in Russian on the 
Jewish question, a list of which is to be found in 
“ Sistematiclieski Ukazatel,” etc., St. Petersburg, 
1893. In 1902 Lerner published “ l r evrei Novoros- 
siskavo Kraya,” a historical sketch of the life of the 
Jews in South Russia, which, however, is rather a 
memoir than a history. 

Lerner, who has recentl} r become a convert to 
Christianity, is now (1904) residing in Odessa. 
Bibliography : Sokolov, Scfcr Zikkaron, p. 66. 

n. b. M. R. 

LERNER, MAIER: German rabbi; born in 
Galicia 1857. He studied in Berlin under Hildes- 
lieimer, became rabbi at Winzenheim, Alsace (1884- 
1890), and preacher for the Federation of Synagogues 
in London (1890-94), and, since 1890, has been chief 
rabbi of Altona. He wrote “Anlage und Quellen 
des Bereschit Rabba ” (Berlin, 1882) and has contrib- 
uted to various periodicals (“Berliner’s Magazin 
fill’ die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” “Der 
Israelit,” “ Jttdische Presse,” “Jewish World,” etc.). 
His literary work is devoted almost exclusively to 
the defense of Orthodox Judaism. Lerner married 
a daughter of Hirscli Plato, a son of Samson R. 
Hirscli. 

Bibliography : Dukesz, Iwoh Lcmoschaw, Cracow, 1903. 

D. 

LERO Y-BE AULIEU, HENRI JEAN BAP- 
TISTE ANATOLE : French historian ; born at 
Lisieux 1842. The first works that appeared 
from his pen were “Une Troupe des Comediens” 
and “Essai sur la Restauration de nos Monuments 
Historiques Devant l’Art et Devant le Budget” 
(1866). In 1867 he went to Russia to study the po- 
litical and economic organization of the Slavic peo- 
ples, the result of his studies being published under 
the title “ L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes ” (3 vols., 
Paris, 1882-89). In 1881 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of contemporaneous history and of Oriental 
affairs at L’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and 
in 1887 he became a member of the Academie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. From 1883 to 1891 
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lie represented the canton of Auberive in the Con- 
seil General of tlie department of Haute-Marne. 

In 1879 Leroy -Beaulieu published a critical analy- 
sis of tlie political situation under the Second Em- 
pire, entitled “Un Empereur, Un Roi, Un Pape, 
Une Restauration,” and in 1884, under the title “ Un 
Homme d’Etat Russe. Nicolas Milutine,” a histor- 
ical novel vividly depicting the great reformation 
due to the emancipation of the Russian serfs by Al- 
exander II. Of his other political writings may be 
mentioned: “Les Catholicities Liberaux, l’Eglise et 
le Liberalisme de 1830 a Nos Jours” (Paris, 1885); 
“La France, la Russie et l’Europc” (ib. 1888); “La 
Revolution et le Liberalisme” (ib. 1890); “La Pa- 
paute, le Socialisme et la Democratic ” (ib. 1892) ; 
“L’Antisemitisme” (ib. 1897) ; “Les Doctrines de la 
Haine, l’Antisemitisme, PAntiprotestantisme, l’An- 
ticlericalisme ” {ib. 1902). Of chief interest to the 
Jewish world, however, is his work “Israel cliez les 
Nations ” (1893). In this work the author embodies 
the result of a thorough study of the conditions 
governing the Russian Jews, and, while he is not 
lavish of his praise of tlie oppressed, lie is emphatic 
in maintaining that nothing but emancipation can 
improve them mentally and morally. “All the vir- 
tues that tlie Jews possess are their own, while their 
vices are largely due to persecutions by Christian 
nations. ” 

In tlie beginning of 1904 Leroy-Eeaulieu went to 
the United States to deliver a series of lectures at 
some of the American universities (Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, etc.). The Jewish community of New 
York, during his sojourn in that city, tendered him 
a testimonial of appreciation of liis vigorous war 
against anti-Semitism in France, and of his scholarly 
defense of Jewish character and traditions. Leroy - 
Beaulieu is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic : Meyers Konver- 
sations-Lexikon ; Nouveau Larousse Illustre ; Curinier, 
Diet. Nat,; American Hebrew (New York), May 6, 13, 20, 
190-1; Jewish Comment (Baltimore), April 29, 1901. 

s. F. c. 

LESSEE. See Landlord and Tenant. 
LESSER, ADOLF : German physician and 
writer on medical jurisprudence; born at Stargard, 
province of Pomerania, Prussia, May 22, 1851 ; grad- 
uated from Berlin University in 1875. From 1877 
to 1884 he was assistant in tlie pharmacological in- 
stitute of that university, and from 1879 to 1886 
physician at Klinnsmann’s lunatic asylum. In 1881 
he became privat-docent in pharmacology at the 
university. In 1886 he was appointed pliysician-in- 
cliief (“ Stadtphysikus ”) to the board of health of 
Breslau, at the university of which city he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor in 1887. 

Of Lesser’s numerous essays contributed to the 
medical journals may be mentioned: “Experimen- 
telle Untersucliungen liber den Einfluss Einiger Ar- 
sen verbindungen auf den Thierischen Organismus,” 
in Virchow’s “ Archiv ” ; “ Ueber die Localen Befunde 
beim Selbstmorde Durcli Erlhingen ” and “ Ueber 
die Wichtigsten Sectionsbefunde bei dem Tode Durcli 
Ertrinken in Dunnfllissigen Medien,” in the “Vier- 
teljaliressclirift fiir Gericlitliche Mcdizin.” 

Lesser is the author also of the well-known “ Atlas 
der GericlitlichenMedizin,” 1884-92, and “ZurLehre 
vom Abort,” “Zur Lelire von den Kopfverletzungen 


Neugeborener,” and “Erkrankungen Sowie Prae- 
und Postmortale Verletzungen des Halses,” in Neis- 
ser’s “ Stereoskopisclier Medizinischer Atlas.” 
Bibliography : Pagel, Biog. Lex ikon, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

s. F. T. H. 

LESSER, ALEXANDER: Polish painter; 
born at Warsaw 1814; died there 1884. He was 
educated at the Warsaw lyceum and studied art at 
Warsaw University, at the Academy of Dresden 
(1833-35), and at Munich under Cornelius and 
Schnorr (1842). He devoted himself mainly to 
painting scenes from Polish history ; and in search 
of historical material he made extensive tours 
through Germany, France, Belgium, and England. 
Among his historical paintings the best known are : 
“Wincent Kadlubek,” “Skarbek Habdank,” “The 
Young Boleslaw,” “ The Wry-Moutlied, ” and “ Wan- 
da and Jadwiga. ” For his “ forty portraits of Polish 
kings ” (reproductions published at Warsaw in 1860) 
he was elected a member of the Cracow Academy of 
Science. 

Lesser was also active as an art critic and as 
a writer of historical sketches, contributing to 
the Polish periodicals “Klosy,” “Tygodrik Illustro- 
wany,” and others. 

Bibliography : Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszchna , ix. 

II. 31. ‘ G. D. R. 

LESSER, EDMUND : German physician; bom 
at Neisse May 12, 1852; educated at the universities 
of Berlin, Bonn, and Strasburg (M.D. 1876). He 
became assistant at the dermatological clinic at 
Breslau ; in 1882 established himself as privat-docent 
at the University of Leipsic; was appointed assist- 
ant professor in the University of Bonn in 1892; 
in 1896 became chief physician of the syphilitic 
department at tlie Cliarite Hospital at Berlin; and 
in 1897 was appointed chief of the newly founded 
dermatological and syphilitic dispensary of the uni- 
versity in that city. 

Of Lesser’s works may be mentioned, besides his 
“Lelirbuch der Haut- und Geschleclitskranklieiten ” 
(10th ed, 1890): “Ueber Syphilis Maligna”; “Bei- 
trilge zur Lelire vom Herpes Zoster ” ; “ Ueber Ne- 
benwirkungen bei Injectionen Unloslicher Queck- 
silberverbindungen ” ; “ Ueber Syphilis Insontium ” ; 
“Ueber Iscliias Gonorrlioica ” ; “Die Aussatzhauser 
des Mittelalters ” ; and “ Zur Geschichte des Aus- 
satzes.” 

Bibliography : Pagel, Biog. Lex. F T H 

LESSER, LOUIS : German soldier ; born at 
Neustadt about 1850 ; served in the Second Branden- 
burg Dragoons in the Franco-Prussian war. On 
Nov, 18, 1870, while on patrol work between Sens 
and Villeneuve, his comrades being dispersed in va- 
rious directions, he was surprised by six of the 
enemy. He stood his ground, and on the return of 
his comrades advanced and captured the captain of 
the francs-tireurs who had attacked him. 

Bibliography: Deutsches Heldenhuclu p. 304; Juden als 

Soldatcn , p. 105. 

s. J. 

LESSER, LUDWIG : German poet, editor, and 
publicist ; bom at Ratlienow, province of Branden- 
burg, Prussia, Dec, 7, 1802; died at Berlin Dec. 2, 
1867. When very young he went to Berlin, and 
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became a regular contributor to most of the literary 
periodicals of that city (often under the pseudonym 
“Ludwig Liber”). The humorist Saphir was at- 
tracted by Lesser’s work and personality, and se- 
cured him for his literary staff. The two became 
very linn friends, and in 1S27 they founded the 
Literarische Sonntags-Verein. Lesser wrote “Chro- 
mic der Gesellscliaft der Freunde in Berlin zur Feier 
Hires Funfzigjahrigen Jubilaums” (Berlin, 1842). 

A selection of Lessor’s poems was published under 
the title “ Ausgewiihlte Dichtungen,” Berlin, 1870; 
and the gold medal for art and science was conferred 
upon him by King Frederick William III. A char- 
acteristic epigram by him, of which the following 
is a free translation, gives some measure of his 
power : 

One thing to Life you owe : 

Struggle, or seek for rest. 

If you’re an anvil, bear the blow ; 

If a hammer, strike your best. 

Lesser was devoted to the interests of the Jews: 
lie was one of the founders of the Judisclier Kultur- 
verein, of a society for the aid of Jewish teachers, 
and of the Berlin Reform congregation. 

Bibliography: H. Lesser, in preface to AusrjcwUhlte Dicht- 
uuijcn . 

s. M. Co. 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM: Ger- 
man poet and critic ; born Jam 22, 1729, at Kameuz, 
Upper Lusatia; died Feb. 15, 1781, at Brunswick. 

Toleration and a striving after freedom of thought 
led him to condemn all positive religions in so far 
as they laid claim to absolute authority, and to rec- 
ognize them merely as stages of historical develop- 
ment. A natural consequence of this principle was 
his sympathetic attitude toward the Jews; for he 
deemed it inconsistent with the dictates of religious 
liberty to exclude for religious reasons a whole race 
from the blessings of European culture. 

In his comedy “Die Juden,” one of liis earliest 
dramatic works, he stigmatized the dislike of the 
Gentiles for the followers of the Jewish religion as a 
stupid prejudice. He went herein further than any 
other apostle of toleration before or after him. The 
full development and final expression of his views 
on this problem, however, are found in his drama 
and last masterpiece, “Nathan der Weise” (1779), 
Lessing thus beginning and ending his dramatic 
career as an advocate of tlie emancipation of the 
Jews. 

The figure of Nathan, modeled in the main on 
that of his friend Moses Mendelssohn, was bound to 
convince the world that the tenets of toleration and 
humanity could be enunciated even by a repre- 
sentative of the race so bitterly bated by the world. 
The legend of the three rings, in which Christianity. 
Islam, and J udaism are allegoricalty represented as 
brothers, each deeming to possess the original magic 
ring, but all of them having, in reality, been cheated 
of it, clearly indicates that Lessing wished to repre- 
sent the Jew as a man, and not Judaism as a dogmatic 
system. The prize of supremacy is not awarded 
to this or that confession, but to humanity and mo- 
rality, which are not bound to any particular faith. 

Lessing’s “ Nathan ” had a liberating effect on the 
Jews in more ways than one. In the first place, the 


mere fact, that he chose the Jew Nathan as his mouth- 
piece could not pass unnoticed, and was sure to act 
as a hindrance to persecution; and, secondly, lie 
stimulated the ethical consciousness of the Jews 
themselves, who could not fall below the standard 
set up by a noble non- Jew. 

While Lessing condemned the belief in positive 
revelation, he accepted its general concept, seeing 
in the dogmatic teachings of both the Old and New 
Testaments etlicicnt educational instruments for the 
moral elevation of mankind. 

In short, Lessing raised Judaism in the esteem of 
the European nations not only by showing its close 
connection with Christianity, but also by demon- 
strating the importance of Mosaism in the general 
religious evolution of humanity. It was really 
Lessing who opened the doors of the ghetto and 
gave the Jews access to European culture. In a 
certain sense he awakened Moses Mendelssohn to the 
consciousness of his mission ; and through Mendels- 
sohn Lessing liberated Judaism from the most heavy 
chains of its own forging. 

As a Biblical critic Lessing is equaled by none 
of liis contemporaries, and by very few of his prede- 
cessors. 

a. M. Funs. 

LESSMANN, DANIEL: German historian and 
poet; born at Soldin, Neumark, Jan. 18, 1784; com- 
mitted suicide at a place between Kropstadt and Wit- 
tenberg Sept. 2, 1831. He attended the Joachims- 
thal’sche Gymnasium in Berlin, and had begun the 
study of medicine when the war of the allied pow- 
ers against Napoleon broke out in 1813. He fought 
in the ranks, was wounded at the battle of Lutzen 
(May 2, 1813), and on recovering remained in tlie 
field until the end of tlie war. When peace was re- 
stored he resumed his medical studies. He went as 
private teacher to Vienna, and removed later to Italy, 
remaining some time in Verona. 

In 1824 lie settled in Berlin and devoted himself 
to literary work, contributing to various periodicals 
sketches of life in southern countries, historical 
studies, short stories, and poems. A collection of 
his poems was published under the title “Amathu- 
sia, 55 Berlin, 1824, In 1826 his “ Zwolf Wanderlieder 
eines Schwermuthigen ” appeared in Berlin, and four 
years later another volume was issued under tlie title 
“Gedichte,” ib. 1830. In his poetry there is easily 
discernible the influence of Heine, with whom he 
was on friendly terms, and in whose letters .to Moser 
there are frequent references to Lessmann. 

Lessmann’s contributions to imaginative prose 
literature include the novels “Louise von Hailing , n 
2 vols. , ib. 1827, which attracted the attention*’ of 
Goethe, and “Die Heidemfihle,” published in two 
volumes seven years after liis death. To Lessmann 
belongs much of the credit for the introduction of 
modern Italian literature into Germany through liis 
translation of Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi,” and of 
“La Monaca di Monza,” by Giovanni Rossini. 

His important historical work was the “Mastino 
della Scalar Ein Beitmg zur Gesch. der Oberita- 
lienischen Staaten im Mittelalter,” ib. 1828. In 1829 
and 1830 appeared successively the two volumes of 
“ Biographische Gemalde,” which included historical 
studies of Philip the Beautiful, Alfonso Albuquer- 
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que, Innocent III., .and Prince Michael Glinski. 
Much of the “Naclilass,” 2 vols., ib. 1837-38, is de- 
voted to valuable historical work. Lessmann left 
in manuscript a voluminous “ Weltgeschichte des 
Altertliums,” which lias never been published. 

His seven years of literary activity were years of 
profound melancholy. Lessmann had high aspira- 
tions and great ambition. He dreamed of securing 
some position of eminence; and it appears, from the 
answer of Moser to one of Heine's letters, that in 
1824 Lessmann adopted Christianity in order that he 
might realize his hopes. Nothing came of all his 
efforts in this direction ; and he fell into a state of 
despondency, which is reflected in his poetry and 
in his “ Wanderbuch eines Schwermuthigen, 77 2 vols., 
ib, 1831-32. One day Lessmann left Berlin on the 
pretext of taking a pedestrian tour to Leipsic and 
Dresden, and was found hanged by his own act. 

Bibliography : Godeke, Gmnilr, tier Deutschen Litcratur , 
iii. 730-732; Gubitz, Errinnerungen , iii. 1-7, Berlin, 18G9; L. 
Geiger, Daniel Lessmann , in Ally. Deutsche Bing, xviii. 
451-453; Strocltmann, Heine, i. 319; Briimmer, Diehterlexi- 
lam. 

g> M. Co. 

LETTER-CARRIERS, JEWISH : Jews car- 
ried letters to their coreligionists, apart from the 
regular post. In those business centers where a 
large Jewish population existed, such as Hamburg, 
Prague, Gross Glogau, Polish Lissa, Breslau, and 
Fmnkfort-on-the-Main, Jews, and at times even 
Jewesses, are found acting as letter-carriers under 
state control. It was necessary to employ them 
in the postal service, as it was almost impossi- 
ble for Christian letter-carriers to deliver letters ad- 
dressed in Hebrew. Another reason may have been 
the fact that the Jews, in their relations with the 
post, were subject to exceptional laws. 

The only detailed notices of Jewish letter-carriers 
are furnished by the archives of Breslau and Frank- 
fort ; but the position of the letter-carriers in these 
places was no doubt typical of their status else- 
where. The Jewish letter-carrier, or “Post-Jude,” 
in Breslau, is first mentioned in a document dated 
Dec. 13, 1722, which, however, allows the inference 
that the office liad existed for many years before 
that date. It was maintained until the Silesian 
wars, after which time Breslau was no longer in- 
cluded in the imperial postal district of Habsburg. 

The Jewish letter-carrier of Breslau, as he neither 
took any oath of office nor received any salary, 
was not really a government official. His whole in- 
come consisted merely of the postage paid by the 
recipients of the letters. As, however, there were no 
fixed postal rates, the amount received was so small 
that the letter-carrier had to pursue in addition 
some other occupation. That the postal authorities 
tolerated this state of affairs is shown by the fact 
that when the letter-carrier was absent on other 
business, liis wife was allowed to take bis place. 

The first mention of a Jewish letter-carrier in 
Frank fort-on -the-Main occurs in a decree dating from 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and setting 
forth the regulations which the Jews must observe 
in their relations with the Tlmrn and Taxis post; 
but in Frankfort, too, the office had existed before 
that time. From 1748 until 1846 it was held by 
members of the same family, and it was abolished 


owing to altered conditions. The nephew and as- 
sistant of the Jews’ letter-carrier who was then in 
office remained in the Thurn and Taxis service with 
the same rights and duties, and in 1867 was taken 
over into the Prussian service. 

In Frankfort, as in Breslau, the Jewish letter-car- 
rier received no pay, but two kreutzers were collected 
from the addressee for every ordinary letter, and six 
kreutzers for a registered letter. In proportion as 
international commerce developed and the Jewish 
interests therein increased, the income of the letter- 
carrier became correspondingly larger. The last in- 
cumbent of the office liad a yearly income of 5,000 
gulden, out of which, in very busy times, be bad to 
pay his assistants 150 florins each. Besides, when 
other posts, such as that of Hesse-Cassel, became 
united to that of Thurn and Taxis, he was required 
to pay Count Thurn and Taxis 400 gulden 3 'early. 
He ultimately retired on a pension of 1,600 florins. 

Bibliography: Kracauer, Die Jutienbrieftr tiger in Frank- 
furt-a.-M. in Frankfurter Zeitung, 1890, No. 109; Lands- 
berger, Jucten ini Dienste tier Kaiserlichen Post zu Bres- 
lau ; etc. in Braun’s Volkskalencler , 1901, p. 43 ; Kaufmann, 
Die Memoiren tier Gltickel von Hamcln, p. 109 ; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengrtibcr auf Deutsche r Ertie , p. 98. 

G. I. Kba. 

LETTER-WRITING AND LETTER- 
WRITERS : The art of conveying information 
by letter (“miktab,” “iggeret,” “sefer”) was un- 
known to the Hebrews in the first stages of tlieir 
history. From the times of the Patriarchs to those 
of King Saul the Bible mentions only messengers 
who transmitted orally the communications en- 
trusted to them (comp. Num. xxiv. 12; Judges xi. 
IB ; I Sam. xi. 9). The first letter recorded is that 
written by David to Joab and sent by the band of 
Uriah (II Sam. xi. 23, 25). David and his succes- 
sors had special secretaries (“soferim”) charged 
with the writing of letters and circulars ; and these 
secretaries occupied an exalted position in the state. 
The Kenites living at Jabez were noted for their 
skill in writing (comp. I Cliron. ii. 55). As among 
the Greeks and Romans, it seems to have been cus- 
tomary among the ancient Hebrews to seal a letter 
sent to a prominent person. To show his slight re- 
spect for the prophet’s personality, Sanballat sends 
an open letter to Nehemiah (Neb. vi. 5). 

With the expansion of commerce in Talmudic 
times the use of letters became a necessity, and 
nearly every town had its official letter- 
In writer (“6:6 = “libellarius ”). The 
Talmudic Rabbis forbade a scholar to reside in 
Times. a city where there was no such func- 
tionary (Sanh. 17a). The Talmud has 
preserved the original text of two letters : one was 
addressed by the community of Jerusalem to that of 
Alexandria and refers to the *journ of Judali ben 
Tabbai in the latter city; t.ne other was sent by 
Gamaliel I. to the Jews of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and treated of the intercalation of an additional 
month in the year (Yer. Hag. ii. ; Sanh. lib). Be- 
sides letters of information or of friendship, there 
are traces in the Talmud of consultatory letters 
dealing with scientific subjects (comp. Hul. 95a). 
To this class belongs that important branch of rab- 
binical literature which is known by the name 
“ She’elot u-Teshubot 77 (Responsa), and which de- 
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veloped after the geonic period (see Joel Muller, 
“Briefe uud Respousen in der Vorgaonischen Jii- 

Uisclien Litteratur.” in “ JaliresUericiit cler Leliran- 

stalt fur Judische Wissenschaffc,” Berlin, 1886). 

The epistolary style varied according to the coun- 
try. In the East it was modeled after that of the 
Arabs, who exercised care in the elab- 
Style and oration of their letters. The first, 
Composi- often the greater, part of the letter, 
tion. usually written in rimed prose and 
adorned with Biblical quotations, 
formed a kind of introduction in which the writer 
attributed to his correspondent all the virtues con- 
ceivable to the imagination of an Oriental. In 
western countries expression was more moderate: 
the use of titles, however, was general, as it still is 
among the conservative Jews in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia. The least important rabbi is addressed as 
the “ Great Gaon,” “ Great Light,” “Wonder of the 
Generation,” “Pillar of Israel,” or with similar ex- 
travagant epithets. Like the Arabs, the Jews in the 
Middle Ages neglected to place the date at the head 
of their letters; in modern times the custom was 
established of giving, after the formula rfn (=“ With 
the help of God ”), with which the letter began, the 
day of the week, the Sabbatical section (sometimes 
also the day of the month), and the place. “Fri- 
day ” was usually followed b} r the abbreviation 
(= “ eve of the holy Sabbath ”). The secrecy of let- 
ters was assured in the tenth century by R. Gershon 
(Me ’or lia-Golah), who declared under the ban any 
one who should open without permission a letter not 
addressed to him. 

The most famous letters in Jewish literature— be- 
cause of both their contents and the prominence of 
their writers— are: that of Hasdai ibn Shaprut to 
the king of the Chazars; “Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon,” 
on the sequence of tradition and the redaction of 
the Talmud; the various letters of Maimonides in- 
serted in the “Pe’er lia-Dor the let- 
Celebrated ters exchanged between the French 
Collec- rabbis and scholars and those of Spain 
tions. on the study of philosophy (“Minhat 
Kcna’ot”); “Iggeret al-Tehi ka-Abo- 
teka,” addressed by Profiat Duran to En Ronet; the 
collection of letters on Sliabbethai Zebi published 
by Zebi Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi), Moses Hagiz, and 
Jacob Emden. As a c ariosi t} r , mention may be made 
of the letter addressed by the rabbis of Jerusalem' to 
the alleged descendants of Moses (“Bene Mosheh,” 
Amsterdam, 1731). The most noteworthy letters 
of modem times are: those of Moses Mendelssohn 
(“ Iggerot RaMaD,” Vienna, 1792); of Naplitali 
Herz Wessely included in the “Megalleh Tamirin ” 
(ib. 1819) ; of J. Perl written in the style of “ Epistolas 
Obscurorum Virorum”; “Iggeret YaSHaR,” by 
Isaac Samuel Reggio (ib. 1834); “Iggerot ShaDaL,” 
by Luzzatto (Przemysl, 18S3) ; "and “Miktabe 
YaGeL,” by Judah Lob Gordon (Warsaw, 1894). 

From the sixteenth century Jewish literature was 
enriched with a number of formularies of Hebrew 
and Judajo-German letters. The first of this kind 
was the “Iggeret Shelomim,” published at Augs- 
burg in 1534 and republished with a Latin trans- 
lation by Buxtorf the Younger at Basel in 1603. 
The characteristic features of this formulary, as 


of all the others published until 1820, were the 
stilted and bombastic style, the misuse of Biblical 

and. Talmudical quotations, and the ex- 

Formnla- travagance of the headings of the let- 
ries for ters. In the “ Tttur Soferim” (see the 
Letters. list below), for instance, there is such 
a heading; which, rendered into Eng- 
lish, it reads thus: “His [the correspondent’s] cheeks 
are as a bed of spices [Cant. v. 13], a ladder on which 
angels of God are ascending and descending [Gen. 
xxviii. 12]. He is of a reliable character; keeps 
secrets ; shows power to Jew and Gentile ; he is a 
righteous man upon whom the world is based.” As 
a model of a business letter, in which the writer has 
to inform his correspondent that some salt which had 
been purchased is on the road, the “Zahut ha- 
Melizali ” (see below) gives the following: “And he 
looked back from behind him and became a pillar of 
salt on the road,” etc. (comp. Gen. xix. 26). A new 
era in letter- writing was inaugurated by Shalom lia- 
Kolien. In his formula “ Ketab Yoslier ” (see below) 
he endeavored to do away with the obsolete forms 
and to cause the young, for whom his formulas 
are intended, to adopt a modern style of writing. 
He was followed in this endeavor by many writers 
of talent who produced formularies of real literary 
value. The following is a list of formularies pub- 
lished up to the last years of the nineteenth century : 
D'SlS^ mjN, anonymous. Augsburg, 1534 ; Basel, 1603. 
nySSywsna, in Judceo-German, by Judah Lob Liondor. 
Wilna, 1820, 1844, 184G. 

rpna, m Judceo-German, by Hirsc.h Liondor. Wilna, 

1855. 

“v , :n, by Mordecai Aaron Gtinzburg. Wilna, 1844; 2d ed., 
1855. 

nso unm, by Abraham Israel Kukelstein. Wilna, 1895. 
m-UN nifl'Sn, by H. Bauelt. Wilna, 1866. 

T, by Tobias Shapiro. Wilna, 1891. 
ana, by Shalom ha-Kohen. Vienna, 1820; Wilna, 1858. 
BHnn nii’p ana, anonymous. Warsaw, 1869, 1871. 

Sx-Ui” ana, by Israel Segal. Sudilkov, 1796. 
nnaj ana, by Moses of Lemberg. Cracow, 1659; Prague, 1705. 
□msS pi? 1 ?, by Eliakim Mellamed. Amsterdam, 1686. 
nsD nVjs, by Eliezer Beer Silbermann. Johannisberg, 1854. 
ny naan, in Hebrew and Judceo-German, by Azriel Sel ig 
Galin, Warsaw, 1889. 

onijun uaS a nan, by Baer Friedmann. Berdychev, 1890. 

anas, in Hebrew, Judceo-German, and Russian, by / 
Feigensohn. Wilna, 1882. 

ttnnn nn;x yns Dp a nan, by Abraham Jacob Pa- 

perna. Warsaw, 1884. 

onp ua nnas, by M. Letteris. Vienna, 1867. 

3myj nnas, by Israel Beer Riesberg. Warsaw, 1887. 
nnaj? nna», in Hebrew and Judceo-German, by S. Neumann. 
Vienna, 1S15, 1834. 

nnay nnas, in Hebrew and Judceo-German, anonymous. 
Lemberg, 1860. 

nnay 'anas, by Israel Busch. Vienna, 1847. 
nnaj? 'anas, by Israel Ivnopflemacher. Vienna, 1855. 

BHip nst? 'anas, by Emanuel Bondi. Prague, 1857. 
naoa annas, by Lazar Isaac Shapiro. Warsaw, 1871. 
nsSS annas, by Naphtali Maskileison. Warsaw, 1876. 
aSt^n nnas, by Abrabam Markus Pjurko. Warsaw, 1872. 
annas nanys, by Paradiesthal. Warsaw, 1853. 
in nn nnas, by David Zamosc. Breslau, 1823. 
nrux pns, in Hebrew and Russian, by A. J. Paperna. War- 
saw, 1874, 1876. 

naiD toy, by Moses Cohen. Fiirth, 1691. 

Id ID tty, by Zemah Landau. Wilna, 1830, 1833. 
t!nnn noiD tty, by Zemah Landau. Wilna, 1835, 1844, 1848. 
nay by Tobias Shapiro. Warsaw, 1878. 
ansiD nitty, by Moses Landsberg. Hamburg, 1721, and many 
other editions. 

mnSnn mnx, by Wolf Buchner. Prague, 1805. 
annas nsnp, by Hayyim Wittkind. Warsaw, 1873. 
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-\fliDn PDp, by Jacob Lapin. Berlin, 185T. 

ntjio nnp, by Mordecai Aaron Giinzburg. Wilna, 1835, 1847, 

1855 ; Warsaw, 1837, 1S83. 

“ 131 D tants-, toy Mendel Dolitzky. Vienna, 1SS3. 

onfc nnSin, anonymous. Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1736. 

G. I- Bit. 

LETTERIS, MEIR HALEVI (MAX) : Aus- 
trian scholar and poet ; horn Sept. 18, 1800, at Zol- 
kiev; died at Vienna May 19, 1871. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of printers that originally came from 
Amsterdam.. At the 
age of twelve he sent a 
Hebrew poem to Nach- 
man Krochmal, who 
was then living at Zol- 
kiev. Subsequently he 
made the acquaintance 
of Krochmal, who en- 
couraged him in his 
study of G e r m a n , 
French, and Latin liter- 
ature. In 1826 he en- 
tered the University of 
Lemberg, where for four 
years he studied philos- 
ophy and Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1831 he 
went to Berlin as He- 
brew corrector in a 
printing establishment, and later in a similar capac- 
ity to Presbu rg, where he edited a large number of 
valuable manuscripts, and to Prague, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. (1844). In 1848 he set- 
tled finally in Vienna. 

Letteris’ chief poetical work in German, “ Sagen 
aus dem Orient” (Carlsrulie, 1847), consisting of 
poetic renderings of Talmudic and other legends, 
secured for him, though for a short time, the post of 
librarian in the Oriental department of the Vienna 
Imperial Library. His reputation as the foremost 
poet of the Galician school is based on his volume of 
poems “Tofes Khmor we-‘Ugab” (Vienna, 1860), 
and especially on his Hebrew version of “Faust,” 
entitled “Ben Abuya ” (ib. I860). He has exerted a 
considerable influence on modern Hebrew poetry. 
One of his best poems is his Zionistic song “ Yonah 
Homiyyali,” which has become very popular. His 
numerous translations are of incontestable value, but 
his original poems are as a rule too prolix. His He- 
brew prose is correct, though heavy. 

Besides the works already mentioned the following 
deserve special notice : “ Dibre Shir ” (Zolkiev, 1822) 
and “ Ayyelet ha-Slialiar ” (ib. 1824), including trans- 
lations from Schiller and Homer, and poems by Let- 
teris’ father; “Ha-Zefirali” (Zolkiev and Leipsic, 
1823), a selection of poems and essays ; “ Paige Ma- 
yim ” (Lemberg, 1827), poems; “ Gediclite ” (Vienna, 
1829), German translations.from the Hebrew ; “ Geza‘ 
Yishai ” (Vienna, 1835), Hebrew translation of Ra- 
cine’s “Atlialie”; “Shelom Ester” (Prague, 1843), 
Hebrew translation of Racine’s “Esther”; “Spino- 
za’s Lehre und Leben ” (Vienna, 1847); “Neginot 
Yisrael,” Hebrew rendering of Frankel’s “ Nacli der 
Zerstreuung ” (ib. 1856); and “Bilder aus dem Bi- 
blisclien Morgenlande ” (Leipsic. 1870). 

He was the editor of “Wiener Viorteljalir.s- 
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sclirift,” with a Hebrew supplement, “AbneNezer” 
(ib. 1853), and of “ Wiener Monatsblatter fur Kunst 

xincl JL.I tteratur ” ( il> . 1S53). 

Bibliography: Burst, Orient , Lit. 1849, pp. 633 etseq.; idem, 
Bihl. Juil.n. 234; Zikkaron lici-Scfci\ Vienna, 1869 (autobio- 
srrapliical notes by Letteris); Allcj. Zeit. ties Jud. 1871, p. 
692; G. Bader, in Ahiasaf , 1903; N. Slouscbz, La Renais- 
sance de la Litterature Hebrdique , pp. 51-o3, Paris, 1902. 

s. N. Sl. 

LETTERS IN EVIDENCE. See Evidence. 

LEVANDA, LEV OSIPOVITCH: Russian 
author; born at Minsk 1835; died at St. Petersburg 
1888. Levanda graduated from the rabbinical school 
in Wilna in 1854; was appointed instructor in the 
government school of his native town ; and held the 
position of adviser on Jewish affairs (“ learned Jew ”) 
to the governor-general of Wilna. He began his 
literary career early in life. In the fifties he was a 
contributor to the “Minskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti”; in 1860 he published in “Razsvyet,” edited 
by Osip Rabinovitcli, his “ Depo Bakaleinyikli Tova- 
rov”; in 1861 he began to publish in “Sion” his 
“Drug Bernar.” lie contributed to many period- 
icals, among them “ Vilenskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti,” of which he was the editor; “St. Peterburg- 
skiya Vyedomosti”; and “Vilenski V 3 ^estnik.” In 
the last-named appeared his stoiy “Samuel Gim- 
pels.” In 1876 he published a collection of sketches 
under the title “ Ocherki Proslilavo, ” followed later 
by a number of stories, such as “ Chetyre Guvernera,” 

“ Ly ubitelski Spektakl,” “Iz Dobravo Staravo Vrye- 
meni,” etc., in “Russki Yevrei,” “ Yevreiskoe Oboz- 
renie, ” and “ Voskhod. ” In 1876, also, he took active 
part in the publication of Landau’s “ Yevreiskaya 
Biblioteka.” To this period belong his “Goryacheye 
Vryemya, ” “ Gny ev i Milost Magnata, ” and “ Avraam 
Yosefovicli.” In the eighties Levanda continued 
his literary activities with great zeal, publishing 
many letters and articles bearing on the Jewish 
question, besides two novels, “Ispovyed Dyeltza” 
and “Bolshoi Remiz,” and other stories in ‘*Ned- 
yelya ” and elsewhere. 

Most of Levanda’s writings deal with Jewish life 
and Jewish problems. He took a deep interest 
in everything that concerned his coreligionists, and 
rendered many a service to the Jews of Lithuania. 
He exposed (1863) the false witnesses in a trial of 
several Jews of the government of Kovno on the 
charge of ritual murder. He was at first a warm 
advocate of assimilation, and upbraided the Jews 
for their apathy and ignorance, stating his views in 
a series of novels and belletristic sketches. Later, 
his views underwent a change, and Levanda began 
to see that the salvation of the Russian Jew was not 
in assimilation. Levanda was a keen observer, a 
skilful but dry narrator, and possessed an intimate 
knowledge of Jewish li fe. His best novels are those 
which have no object, as “Ocherki Proslilavo” 
(1875), “Tipy i Siluety ” (“Voskhod,” 3881), “Avra- 
am Yosefovicli ” (“ Voskhod,” 1885, 1887), etc. In his 
novel “Goryacheye Vryemya” (Yevreiskaya Bi- 
blioteka, 1871-73), which treats of the Polish insur- 
rection, the author combats the idea of assimilation, 
which had for a while carried away the Jews of 
Poland. After tlio riots of 1881 Levanda became an 
advocate of the Palestinian movement. His works 
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are enumerated in the " Sistematiclieski Ukazatel,” 
etc., St. Petersburg, 1892. 

Bibliography : Entzildopcdichcski Siovar, xvii. 128; N. S. 

Raslikovski, SovrcmcnnUjc Russko-Ycvj'chhuje Dcwtcli , 

p. 40, Odessa, 1899. 

II. R. J. G-. L. 

LEVEN, MANUEL : French physician ; born 
in 1831. He studied in Paris at the Lyeee Henri IV. , 
and in 1851 entered the Institut Agronomique at 
Versailles. In the following year this institution 
was suppressed on suspicion of republicanism, and 
Leven, while lecturing on science at the Lyeee 
Bonaparte, began his medical studies (M.D. 1800; 
his thesis, “Rapports de Pldiotie et du Creti- 
nisme,” gained a gold medal from the Societe Medi- 
copsycliologique of Paris). In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Compagnie du Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, and in 1870-71 was ambulance-sur- 
geon of the ninth arrondissemeiit of Paris and of 
the Bataillon du Chemin de Fer du Nord, receiving 
the military ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1871. 
From 1871 to 1878 he was a member of the Board of 
Health of Paris, and from 1S73 to 1889 head physi- 
cian of the Iiopital Rothschild. Leven is especially 
noteworthy for his work in gastric pathology. He 
is the author of “ Traite des Maladies de l’Estomac,” 
1879; “ L’ Hygiene des Israelites,” 1883; “Estomac 
et Cerveau,” 1884; “La Nevrose,” 1887; “Systeme 
Nerveux et Maladies,” 1893; and “La Vie, l’Ame, 
et la Maladie,” 1902. 

Leven is known also as a philanthropist. To- 
gether with Eugene Manuel he founded, in 1848, 
the first night-school for Jewish apprentices, which 
developed into a manual- training school ; and he has 
been the president of its administrative council 
since 1879. He is also one of the founders of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, vice-president of the 
Comite des Ecoles Israelites, member of the Comite 
de Refuge du Plessis-Piquet (an agricultural 
school), and chevalier of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

s. J. Ka. 

LEVEN, NARCISSE : French lawyer and 
communal worker; born at Urdingen, on tiie 
Rhine, Oct. 15, 1833; educated at the Lyeee Henri 
IV. and at the Faculty of Law in Paris. For five 
years lie was the secretary of Adolphe Cremieux, 
and lie was an active member of the group which 
opposed Napoleon III. and which included Jules 
Ferry, Spuller, and Herold. During the Franco- 
German war he was general secretary of the Ministry 
of Justice, but he resigned on the retirement of its 
minister, Adolphe Cremieux, and has since refused 
all government positions. From 1880 to 1887 he 
was a member of the Municipal Council of Paris, of 
which he became vice-president. 

Leven took an active part in the founding of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, becoming successively 
its secretary, vice-president (1883-98), and, after S. 
Goldschmidt’s death, president. He is, in a certain 
sense, the historian of the Alliance, both through 
his clear and exhaustive reports and through the 
orations he has delivered at the funerals of his col- 
leagues. For thirty-six years he has been a member 
of the Jewish Consistory of Paris, becomingits vice- 
president on the death of Michel Erlanger. He is 


a member also of the committees of the Rabbinical 
Seminary and the Ecole de Travail, and is president 
of the Jewish Colonization Association, 
s. J. Ka. 

LEVENSON, PAVEL YAKOVLEVICH : 

Russian lawyer; born at Kamenetz, Podolia, 1837; 
died at St, Petersburg Jan. 16, 1894. In 1863 he 
went to St. Petersburg, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to law. In 1871 he graduated at the uni- 
versity there, and in 1877 became an advocate in the 
circuit court of justice. 

Levenson contributed articles on Jewish subjects 
to the “ Voskhod ” and to other journals, was one of 
the editors of the “ Suebny Vyestnik, ” and was editor 
of the department of criminology of the “Journal 
Grazhdanskavo i Ugolovnavo Prava.” He was also 
the author of the biographies of Boccaria and Ben- 
than in “Pavlenkovs Biografii Zamyechatelnykh 
Lyudei.” His brother was Osip Levenson, advo- 
cate in the circuit court of Moscow (d. 1895). Osip 
was the musical critic of the Moscow daily “Russki- 
ya Vyedomosti ” ; his articles were afterward pub- 
lished in Moscow under the titles “VKontzert 
Zalye ” (1880-81) and “Iz Oblasti Muzyki ” (1S85). 

Bibliography : Brockliaus and Efron, EntzildopcdichcslU 
Siovar , xviii. 433, St. Petersburg, 1895. 

A. S. W. 

LEVENTRITT, DAVID : American lawyer 
[ and judge ; born at Winnsboro, South Carolina, Jan. 
31, 1845; A.B. 1864, Free Acadeni}" (now College of 
the City of New York), and LL.B. 1871, University 
of the City of New York. He practised law in New 
York, acting as special counsel for the city in im- 
portant condemnation proceedings ; and since Jan. 1, 
1899, he has been a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the state of New York. 

Leventritt was for a number of years vice-presi- 
dent of the Aguilar Free Library, and is associated 
with many of the Jewish charitable institutions in 
New York city. 

Bibliography : The Bench and Bar ; TF/io’s Who in Amer- 
ica, 1903-5. 

A. 

LEVERTIN, OSKAR IVAR: Swedish poet 
and critic; born at Gryt, East Gotland, July 17, 
1862; educated at the University of Upsala (Pli.D. 
1882), where, in 1889, he was appointed docent; 
four years later lie became professor of literature 
at the University of Stockholm. His early work, 
“From the Riviera: Sketches from the Coast of the 
Mediterranean,” and the collections of stories, “ Sma- 
mynt ” and “Konflikter, Nya Noveller” (1885), 
though realistic in tendency, are distinguished for 
exuberance of imagination. “Lifvets Fiender” 
(1891) marks a change in manner, and in “Legender 
ocli Visor,” a volume of poems, he appears as a 
pronounced ^ romanticist. These poems attracted 
much attention by their sentiment and finished form, 
and the succeeding volume, “Nya Dikter,” placed 
Levertin in the front rank of Swedish romantic 
poets. His novel “ Magistrarne Osteras ” appeared 
also in German}^. He is also a critic and essayist, 
his principal productions in this field being: “Teater 
ocli Drama Under Gustaf III.”; “Gustaf III., som 
Dramatisk Forfattare”; “Johan Welander”; “Fran 
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Gustaf III. Dagar ” ; “ Svenska Gestalter ” ; “ Dik- 
tare ocli Drommare ” ; etc. 

s. J. Wo. 

LEVETUS, CELIA (CELIA MOSS) : English 
writer; born at Portsea 1819; died at Birmingham 
1873; daughter of Joseph and Amelia Moss of Port- 
sea. At the age of eighteen Celia, in conjunction 
with her sister Marion, published a volume of 
poems bearing the title “Early Efforts. By the 
Misses Moss of the Hebrew Nation” (1838; 2d ed. 
1839). The work was dedicated to Sir George Staun- 
ton. The next joint work in which the sisters en- 
gaged was the “ Romance of Jewish History ” (1840). 
This was published by subscription, among the sub- 
scribers being Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, to whom 
the work was dedicated, and Lord Palmerston . The 
“Romance” was followed by “Tales of Jewish His- 
tory ” (1843). 

The above-mentioned works were written in Lon- 
don, where the two sisters had settled in order to 
take up the profession of teaching. Besides pub- 
lishing various poems and short stories, the two 
sisters founded “The Sabbath Journal” (1855), 
which, however, had only a brief existence. Sub- 
sequently Celia Moss married Lewis Levetus of 
Birmingham, to which city she removed, and for a 
time her literary efforts ceased. Her last work, 
“The King’s Physician” (London, 1873), was writ- 
ten during the long and painful illness which ended 
in her death. 

j. I- H. 

LEVI (^)._ Biblical Data : Third son of Ja- 
cob by Leah and one of the twelve Patriarchs of the 
tribes of Israel; born at Padan-aram (Gen. xxix. 
34, xxxv. 23; I (Jliron. ii. 1). The name is derived 
from ,Tii? (= “to be joined”; “Now this time will 
my husband be joined unto me,” Gen. xxix. 34). 
Levi joined Simeon in the destruction of the She- 
chemites to avenge the honor of their sister Dinah, 
for which both were severely censured by their 
father (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30). When Jacob called his 
sons together to bless them, Levi and Simeon, not- 
withstanding their plea that they had acted in de- 
fense of their sister, were again condemned (Gen. 
xxxiv. 31, xlix. 5-7). Levi had one daughter, Jocli- 
ebed, the mother of Moses, and three sons; he emi- 
grated with them to Egypt with his father and 
brothers, and died there at the age of 137 years 
(Gen. xlvi. 8, 11 et seq. ; Ex. i. 1-2; ii. 1 : vi. 16, 20). 

j. M. Sel. 

In Apocryphal and Xiabbinical Litera- 
ture ; Levi, as ancestor of the priestly tribe chosen 
to guard the Sanctuary and the Law, appears promi- 
nently in both apocryphal and rabbinical literature. 
At variance with Gen. xxix. 34 and Num. xviii. 2, 4, 
the name “Levi” is interpreted as “the one who 
joins the sons to their Father in heaven ” (Gen. R. 
Ixxi. 5; see another interpretation in Ex. R. i. 4). 
He was “separated ” by his father, Jacob, in accord- 
ance with the latter’s vow (Gen. xxviii. 22), as the 
tenth son, either by counting from the youngest up- 
ward or by some more complicated process, and so 
consecrated to the priesthood (Book of J ubilees, xxii. 
3-10; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxii. 25; Gen. IL lxx. 7; j 


comp. Epstein, “ Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim,” 
p. 97 ; comp. Pirke R. El. xxxvii., according to which 
he was consecrated by the archangel Michael). In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, 1-9) 
are described two visions Levi had — before and 
after he had avenged the crimes perpetrated by 
Ilarnor, the son of Shechem. In the first vision lie 
saw the seven heavens with all their mysterious 
contents, and after the secrets of the Messianic time 
and the Judgment Day had been dis- 
Visions. closed to him he received a sword and 
a shield with which to make war 
against the Amorites. In the vision following the 
extermination of the Shechemites he beheld seven 
angels bringing him the seven insignia of the priest- 
hood, of prophecy, and of the judgment, and after 
they had anointed him and initiated him into the 
priesthood they disclosed to him the threefold glory 
of his house; the prophecy of Moses, the faithful 
servant of the Lord ; the priesthood of Aaron, the 
high priest, and his descendants ; and the possession 
of the royal scepter and the priesthood together (in 
the Maccabean dynasty) after the pattern of Meh 
cliizedek: high priests, judges, and scribes. His 
grandfather Isaac instructed him in the law of God 
and in the statutes of priesthood. In Jubilees, xxxi. 
12-17, also, Levi is told by Isaac, with reference to 
John Hyrcanus, of the future greatness and three- 
fold glory of his house (see Charles, “Book of Jubi- 
lees,” p. 187; comp. Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 11). 

The twofold role in which Levi is represented in 
Dent, xxxiii. 8-11 (verse 11 originally followed verse 
7, Judah’s blessing) appealed with special force to 
the age of John Hyrcanus, who was both high priest 
and warrior-ldng, victorious over the Gentiles. Ac- 
cordingly, in the war of the sons of Jacob against 
the Amorites, which forms a parallel to the war of 
the Maccabees against the surrounding tribes, Levi 
also took part (see Midr. WayissaTi in Jellinek, 
“B. II.” iii. 1-5; “Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” p. 83, 
Caster’s transl. 1899; Jubilees, xxxiv. 1-9; Test. 
Patr., Judah, 3-5). In the Prayer of Asenath 
Levi is described as a prophet and saint who fore- 
casts the future while reading the heavenly writings 
and who admonishes the people to be God-fearing 
and forgiving. He was entrusted with the secret 
writings of the ancients by his father, Jacob, in order 
to keep them in his family for all generations to 
come (Jubilees, xlv. 16). 

The epithet “ thy pious [A. V. “ holy ”] one ” given 
to Levi, and the whole passage of Deut. xxxiii. 8- 
10, furnish the haggadic support for the characteri- 
zation of Levi, as well as of the tribe 
The Tribe, of Levi, as superior to the rest in 
piety. Accordingly it is said (Sifre, 
Deut. 349-351; Sifre, Num. 67; Tan., Beha‘aloteka, 
ed. Buber, p. 13; Midr. Teh. to Ps. i. 14; Ex. R. xv. 
1; Num. R. iii., vii. 2, xv. 9) that in Egypt and 
in the wilderness the Levites observed the Abra- 
hamitic rite and the whole Law ; in the Holy Land 
they even abstained from work in order to devote 
themselves to contemplation (Oeupia) and to prayer 
(Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, p. 4; Num. R. v. 1). 
In other words, they were the ancient Hasidim, the 
elect ones (Num. R. iii. 2. 4, 8, 11 ; xv. 9). Levi, 
the father of the tribe, accordingly displayed this 
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spirit of piety in liis own household; lie married 
Milkah, of the daughters of Aram, of the (holy) seed 
of the Terahites (Jubilees, xxxiv. 20; Test. Patr., 
Levi, 11). The names he gave to his sons — Gershon, 
Keliat, and Merari — are interpreted in the sight of 
their future destiny (ib. Levi, 11; Num. R. iii. 12). 
When his daughter Jochebed (“God giveth glory ”) 
was born to him he was already “ the glorilied of 
God” among his brethren (Test. Patr., Levi, 11). 

J. K. 

DEVI TRIBE OF.— Biblical Data: 

The tribe of Levi was descended from the patriarch 
Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. xxix. 
34). Levi shared in Simeon’s treachery toward the 
men of Sliechem(Gen. xxxiv. 25-30), in consequence 
of which, it was thought, his descendants were scat- 
tered in Israel (Gen. xlix. 5-7). At the time of 
the descent into Egypt there were only three sons of 
Levi (Gen. xlvi. 21); these had become at the time 
of the Exodus a numerous tribe, which then was 
chosen for the priesthood and the service of the 
sanctuary (Ex. vi. 16 et seq . ; Num. i. 49-54, iii. 6 
et seq.). According to Leviticus and Numbers a 
wide distinction existed at this time between the 
house of Aaron, which constituted the priesthood, 
and the remainder of the Levites, to whom the more 
menial duties of the religious service were assigned 
(comp. Num. xvi. 8-11, and Levites). 

In the blessing of Moses, Levi is mentioned only 
in connection with priestly functions (Dent, xxxiii. 
8-11). At the settlement the Levites are said to 
have received no definite domain (Josli. xiii. 14), 
but scattered cities were assigned them in territory 
belonging to other tribes. From the portion of 
Simeon and Judah they received Hebron, Libnali, 
Jattir, Eslitemoa, Holon, Debir, Ain, Juttah, and 
Beth-sliemesh ; in the territory of Benjamin their 
cities were Gibeon, Geba, Anatliotli, and Almou; 
from Ephraim they took Shechem, Gezer, Kibzaim, 
and Beth-horon ; from Dan, Eltekeli, 
Cities of Gibbethon, Aijalon, and Gatli-rimmon 
Levites. (comp. I Cliron. vi. 69, where two of 
these cities are ascribed to Ephraim 
and two are not mentioned) ; from the tribe of Ma- 
nasseli, Tanacli, Gatli-rimmon, Golan, and Beeslite- 
rah ; from Issacliar, Kish on, Dabareh, Jarmuth, and 
En-gannim; from Asher, Mishal, Abdon, Helkath, 
and Rehob; from Naplitali, Kedesli, Hammoth-dor, 
and Kartan ; from Zebulun, Jokneam, Kartali, Dim- 
nab, and Nahalal; from Reuben, Bezer, Jabazali, 
Kedemotli, and Meplmath ; and from Gad, Ramotli 
in Gilead, Malianaim, Heslibon, and Jazer (Josli. 
xxi. 11-39; comp. I Cliron. vi. 55-81). When these 
cities are compared with those said to have been left 
to the other tribes, one is impressed with the fact 
that, if the Levites received all these, together witli 
their suburbs, they must have had a better and 
more commanding inheritance than had any of their 
brethren. 

In striking contrast with this splendid inheritance 
attributed to the Levites byJoshuaand the Chronicler 
is the non-appearance of the Levites in auy impor- 
tant role during the period of the Judges. They arc 
not mentioned in the Song of Deborah, nor do'tliey 
appear elsewhere in Judges until the appendix, where 


two individual Levites are mentioned (comp. Judges 
xvii. 7, x viii. 30, and xix. 1). Under David and Sol- 
omon, according to the accounts in 
In Early Samuel and Kings, the Levites exer- 
Sources. cised the priestly functions, though 
not to the exclusion of others from 
such functions. For example, Samuel, an Ephra- 
imite (I Sam. ix. 13), and the sons of David (II Sam. 
viii. 18) offered sacrifices. From this time to the 
Exile the Levitical priests held much the same 
position as they held in the time of Solomon, They 
exercised their priestly functions, but were by no 
means, except in rare instances, the dominating in- 
fluence. In the post-exilic period, as Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nchemiah show, they became a domi- 
nant element in the Jewish community. 

Critical View : The problem presented by the 

Biblical data is this : What is the relation of the' clan 
mentioned in such passages as Gen. xlix. 5-7 to the 
priests of a later time? In seeking a solution of 
this problem it should be noted that in J, the oldest 
source, the patriarch Levi merited his father’s curse, 
in consequence of which the tribe was divided and 
scattered (comp. Gen. xxxiv. 30, 31). In narrating 
a crisis in the life of Moses the same writer men- 
tions the “sons of Levi” (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), but in 
such a way that the phrase may refer either to the 
descendants of the patriarch or to men who pos- 
sessed the qualities of a “levi.” Later, a narrative 
that is ascribed to J by some critics (. e.rj ., Moore, 
in “S. B. O. T.”) tells how a Levite of Betli-lehem- 
judali became a priest at the shrine at Dan (Judges 
xvii. 9, xvin. 30). This representation of J would 
seem to mean that misfortune overtook a clan known 
as that of Levi, that its members became scattered, 
and that they were held in such high esteem as 
priests that they gradually appropriated the priestly 
offices. 

E has almost nothing to say of Levites. Accord- 
ing to him, apparently, Moses and Aaron were of 
one of the tribes of Joseph, and he uses 
In the “Levite” to describe not the member 
Source E. of a clan, but a man especially eligi- 
ble to the priesthood, distinctly stating 
that one such man belonged to the clan Judah 
(Judges xvii. 7; comp. “S. B. O. T”). If the 
patriarch Levi was mentioned in this source, the pas- 
sage in question lias not been transmitted. E, ap- 
parently, knew no such patriarch, and supposed that 
a priest might come from any tribe and that he re- 
ceived the designation “Levite” for other reasons 
than those of descent. 

P, the latest of the sources in the Pentateuch, dis- 
tinctly connects the tribe of Levi with the priest- 
hood, bridging all the gaps with extensive genealo- 
gies, dividing the various services of the sanctuary 
among the different descendants of the patriarch, 
and assigning to each class of descendants its re- 
spective cities in Canaan (Josh. xxi.). Of these 
three representations, P’s can not be correct. The 
whole tenor of the history in Judges and Samuel 
contradicts P’s assertion that the Levites received 
all these cities at the time of the conquest, as well 
as his view that the religious office was, in anj^ ex- 
clusive sense, in the hands of the Levites. Gezer, 
for example, was not in Israel’s possession until the 
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time of Solomon (I Kings ix. 16). Recent explora- 
tion has shown it to have been the site of a great 
temple of Astartc (“Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly 
Statement,” Jan., 1903, pp. 23 et seq.). 

Not in This temple, too, was on the level of 
Possession the pre-exiliclsraelitish city, and may 
of Grezer. have been used by the Hebrews of the 
period. Other Levitical cities in the 
list, like Kadcsh in Naplitali, Aslitarotli in Bashan, 
and Hebron, can be proved to have been old shrines 
which in the pre-exilic period were still in use. If 
the information contained in the sources known 
were more complete, it probably could be shown 
that P’s whole system of Levitical cities is a post- 
exilic explanation of the fact that important sanc- 
tuaries had existed at these points in pre-exilic 
times, and that they had thus become the centers 
where Levites resided in large numbers. 

P’s whole conception is, therefore, untrustworthy. 
Recent critics are divided in opinion, some believ- 
ing, with J, that there was actually a tribe of Levi, 
which became scattered and gradually absorbed 
the priestly office, others adopting the apparent 
view of E that “levi” was a general term for a 
priest, and then supposing that the existence of 
the clan Levi was assumed in order to explain the 
origin of the priestly class. Lagarde (“ Orientalia,” 
ii. 20; “Mittheilungen,” i. 54), Baudissin (“Priest- 
erthum,” p. 72), and Budde (“Religion of Israel to 
the Exile,” pp. 80 et seq.) may be cited as critics 
who have advocated this latter view. If Hommel 
and Sayce were consistent, they might be placed in 
the same class, for if the term came from contact 
with the Minoean Jethro, as they believe, it would 
not be found in Israel before the time of Moses. 
This inference, however, they do not draw. The 
former view (which has been called the view of J), 
that there was an actual tribe of Levi, has the sup- 
port of Wellhausen (“History of Israel,” pp. 141- 
147; “Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels,” 5th ed., pp. 
137-145), Stade (“Gesch.” i. 152-157), Dillmann 
(“ Commentary on Genesis,” ii. 458; “ Alttestament- 
liclie Tlieologie,” pp. 128 et seq.), Nowaclc (“Lelir- 
buch der Hebraischen Arcliaologie,” ii. 92 et seq.), 
Cornill (“Hist, of Israel,” p. 46), Marti (in Kayser’s 
“ Alttestamentliclie Tlieologie,” 3d ed., pp. 72, 95 et 
seq.), Gutlie (“Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” pp. 21-47 
et seq.), and Holzinger (“ Genesis,” in Marti’s “K. 
H. C.” p. 257). 

It is probable that there was an old clan which 
was overtaken by misfortune and scattered. Sayce 
points out (“Patriarchal Palestine,” p. 239) that the 
“ Lui-el ” of the list of Raineses III. is parallel to 
“ Josepli-el” and “ Jacob-el ” of Tliotkmes III. ’s list, 
and so may point to a habitat of the tribe of Levi. 
It is quite possible that the priestly order originated 
quite independently of this tribe, however, and 
afterward was erroneously identified with it. In 
the present state of knowledge it is impossible to 
tell whether the view of J or of E more nearly rep- 
resents the truth. 

The origin of the name “ Levi ” lias been quite vari- 
ously explained. (1) In Gen. xxix. 34, J regards it 
as from the stem rr6 (“to join ”), and explains it by 
Leah’s hope that her husband would now be joined 
to her. (2) Lagarde (l.c.) derives it from the same 


stem, but explains it as referring to Egyptians who, 
like Moses, attached themselves to the Israelites when 
they left Egypt. (3) Baudissin (l.c.) derives it in 
the same way, but refers it to those who Avere at- 
tached to, or accompanied, the ark. (4) Budde 
(l.c.) gives it the same derivation, but applies it to 
those who attached themselves to Moses in some 
great religious crisis. (5) Hommel (“ Aufsiitze und 
Abliandlungen,” i. 30; “ Sud- Arabische Clirestoma- 
thie,” p. 127; “Ancient Hebrew Tra- 
Origin of dition,” pp. 278 et seq. ) derives it from 

Name. the Minsean “laAvi’u” (= “priest”); 

Avith this Mordtmann (“Beitrage zur 
Minaisclien Epigraphik,” p. 43) and Sayce (“Early 
Hist, of the HebreAvs,” p. 80) agree. (6) Well- 
liausen (“Prolegomena,” 5th ed., p. 141) suggests 
that it is a gentilic name formed from the name of 
LeAd’s mother, Leali ; in this opinion Stade (“ Gesch.” 
i. 152), Gray (“Hebrew Proper Names,” p. 96), Nol- 
deke (hesitatingly ; in “Z. D. M. G.” xl. 167), Gunkel 
(“Genesis,” p. 301), and Luther (Stade’s “Zeit- 
schrift,” xxi. 54) concur. (7) JastroAV (“Jour. Bib. 
Lit.” xi. 120 et seq.) connects “Levi” Avitli “Laba” 
of the El-Amarna tablets. “ Laba ” he connects with 
the word (“ lion ”), thus making Levi the “ lion ” 
tribe. (8) Skipwitli (in “ J. Q. R.” xi. 264) connects 
“Lcau” with “leviathan,” making it refer to the 
coils of the serpent. This variety of opinion illus- 
trates and emphasizes the present uncertainty con- 
cerning the origin and existence of the tribe, Avhicli 
results from the scanty evidence. 

Bibliograpiia' : In addition to the works already cited, see 
Graf, Gesch. des Stcunmes Levi, in Merx, Arcliiv , i. 68-106, 
208-236 ; Hiimmelauer, Das Vormosaische Pricstcrthum in 
Israel ; Eduard Meyer, Gesch. des Altcrtums, i. 377 etseq. 

E. G. II. Or. A. B. 

LEVI I. See Levi b. Sisi. 

LEVI II. : Palestinian scholar of the third cen- 
tury (third amoraic generation); contemporary of 
Ze‘era I. and Abba b. Kaliana (Yer. Ma £ as. iii. 51a). 
In a few instances he is quoted as Levi b. Lalima 
(Hama; comp. Yer. R. II. iv. 59a with R. H. 29b; 
Yer. Ta £ an. ii, 65a Avitli Ta‘an. 16a; see Rabbino- 
vicz, “Dikduke Soferim,” to Ber. 5a, Ta £ an. l.c., Zeb. 
53b). In later midrashim the title “Berabbi” is 
sometimes added to his name (Pesik. R. xxxii. 147b; 
Num. R. xv. 10; Tan., Beha'aloteka, 6; comp. 
Pesik. xviii. 135a; Tan., l.c. ed. Buber, p. 11; see 
Levi bah Sisi). He quotes halakic and homiletic 
utterances by many of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries; but as he quotes most frequently those of 
Hama b. Hanina, it may he conjectured that he Avas 
the latter’s pupil, though probably he received in- 
struction at Jolianan’s academy also. In this acad- 
emy he and Judah b. Nab man Avere alternately en- 
gaged to keep the congregation together until 
Jolianan’s arrival, and each Avas paid for his seiwices 
tAVO “selas” a week. On one occasion Levi ad- 
vanced the theory that the prophet Jonah Avas a 
descendant of the tribe of Zebulun, deducing proof 
from Scripture. Soon after Jolianan lectured on the 
same subject, but argued that Jonah was of the 
tribe of Asher. The next week being Judah’s turn 
to lecture, Levi took his place and reverted to the 
question of Jonah’s descent. proAing that both 
Jolianan and himself Avere right.: on his father’s 
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side Jonah was descended from Zebnlnn ; on his 
mother’s, from Asher. This skilful balancing of 
their opposing’ opinions so pleased 
Views Johanan that he declared Levi capa- 
About ble of tilling an independent lecture- 
Jonah. ship, and for twenty-two years there- 
after Levi successfully tilled such an 
office (Gen. R xcviii. 11: Yer. Silk. v. 55a). This 
incident seems to indicate that Levi’s earlier years 
were spent in poverty ; later, however, he seems to 
have been better circumstanced, for he became in- 
volved in litigations about some houses and con- 
sulted Johanan on the case (Yer. Sanli. iii. 21d). 

Levi’s name but rarely appears in lialakic litera- 
ture, and then mostly in connection with some Scrip- 
tural phrase supporting the dicta of others (see Yer. 
Ber. i. 2c, 3d et seq . ; Yer. Ter. iv. 42d [where his 
patronymic is erroneously given as “Hina”]). In 
the Haggadah, on the contrary, he is one of the 
most frequently cited. In this province lie became 
so famous that halakists like Ze'era I., who had no 
special admiration for the haggadist (Yer. Ma‘as. 
iii. 51a), urged their disciples to frequent Levi’s lec- 
tures and to listen to them attentively, for “it was 
impossible that lie would ever close a lecture with- 
out saying something instructive” (Yer. R H. 

iv. 59b; Yer. Sanli. ii. 20b). In these 
Fame as lectures he would frequently advance 
Haggadist. different interpretations of one and the 
same text, addressing one to scholars 
and the other to the masses (Gen. B. xliv. 4; Eccl. 
R ii. 2). Sometimes he would discuss one subject 
for months in succession. It is reported that for six 
months he lectured on I Kings xxi. 25 — “There was 
none like unto Aliab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord.” Then he 
dreamed that Aliab appeared to him and remon- 
strated with him : “ Wherein have I sinned against 
thee and how have I offended thee that thou 
shouldst continually dwell on that part of the verse 
which refers to 1113' wickedness and disregard the 
last part, which sets forth the mitigating circum- 
stance — ‘whom Jezebel his wife stirred up 5 ?” 
(nnon = “instigated,” “incited”). During the six 
months following, therefore, Levi spoke as Allah’s 
defender, lecturing from the same verse, but omit- 
ting the middle clause (Yer. Sanli. x. 28b). 

Levi divided all haggadists into two classes: those 
who can string pearls (i.e., cite apposite texts) but 
can not perforate them {i.e., penetrate the depths of 
Scripture), and those who can perforate but can not 
string them. Of himself, he said that he was skilled 
in both arts (Cant. R i. 10). Once, however, he so 
provoked Abba b. Kahana b} r what was a palpable 
misinterpretation that the latter called 
String of him “liar” and “fabricator.” But it 
Pearls. is authoritatively added that this hap- 
pened once onty (Gen. R xlvii. 9). 
He and Abba were lifelong friends, and the latter 
manifested his admiration for his colleague’s exe- 
gesis by publicly kissing him (Yer. Plor. iii. 48c). 

To render Scriptural terms more intelligible Levi 
frequently used parallels from cognate dialects, 
especially from Arabic (Gen. R ixxxvii. 1; Ex. B. 
xlii. 4; Cant. B. iv. 1); and to elucidate his subject 
he would cite popular proverbs and compose fables 


and parables. Thus, commenting on Ps. vii. 15 
(A. Y. 14), “ He . . . hath conceived mischief, and 
brought forth falsehood,” he says: “The Holy One 
having ordered Noah to admit into the ark pairs of 
every species of living beings. Falsehood applied, 
but Noah refused to admit him unless he brought 
with him his mate. Falsehood then retired to search 
for a mate. Meeting Avarice, he inquired, ‘ Whence 
comest thou ? ’ and on being told that he too had 
been refused admission into the ark because he had 
no mate, Falsehood proposed that they present 
themselves as mates. But Avarice would not agree 
to this without assurance of material gain ; where- 
upon Falsehood promised him all his earnings, and 
Avarice repeated the condition agreed upon. After 
leaving the ark Avarice appropriated all of False- 
hood’s acquisitions, and when the latter demanded 
some share of his own, Avarice replied, ‘ Have we 
not agreed that all thy earnings shall be mine ? 5 This 
is the lesson: Falsehood begets falsehood ” (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. vii. 15; Hamburger [“B. B. T.” s.v. 
“ Fabel ”] erroneously ascribes this fable and several 
others to Levi bar Sisi). Levi became known among 
his contemporaries as NnyiDBH N1ID (= “master of 
traditional exegesis ” ; Gen. B. lxii. 5). 

Bibliography: Baclier, A<j. Pal . Amor. ii. 29i>-43i> ; Frankel, 

Mcb 0 , p. Ilia ; Heilpriu, Seder ha-Dorot , ii., s.v. Levi h. Si A, 

'vi tli whom he erroneously identifies Levi II.; Weiss, Dor , iii. 

185. 

8 . 8. S. M. 

LEVI, AARON. See Montezinos, Antonio. 

LEVI, ABRAHAM : German traveler ; born at 
Horn, in the principality of Lippe, in 1702; died at 
Amsterdam Feb. 1, 1785. At the age of live he 
was sent to Brog, near Lemgo, for the sake of his 
studies, and lie stayed there till 1714, when lie re- 
turned home. He then acquired a passion for travel- 
ing, and in 1719, when onty seventeen } r ears old, he 
definitely left the parental home in order to execute 
liis plan. 

Levi traveled through Germany, Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Hungary, Austria, and the whole of Italy. Full 
of youthful ardor, he did not leave unnoticed the 
most trivial circumstance. He mentions among 
other things the synagogues of Frankfort, and the 
riches of his relative Samson Wertheimer of Vi- 
enna. He wrote an account of his travels in Judrco- 
German (published by Boest in “Isr. Letterbode ”), 
adding a Hebrew poem describing ten of the most 
noteworthy events and giving an acrostic on his 
name. The poem is followed by explanatory notes, 
also in Hebrew. Levi’s narrative is interesting in 
that it gives statistics and customs of the Jews in 
small localities not mentioned by other historians 
or travelers. 

Bibliography : Roest, in Isr. Letterbode , x. 148 et seq. 

s. s. M. Sel. 

LEVI BEN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM : 

French encyclopedist; champion of the liberal party 
in Provence in the struggle for the study of secular 
sciences; born at Yillefranche-de-Confluent, Bous- 
sillon, between 1240 and 1250; died at or near Arles 
soon after 1315. He was descended from a schol- 
arly famity. Ilis father, Abraham ben Hayyim, 
was a synagogal poet, and rabbi in Narbonne, 
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which place he left about 1240 to settle finally in 
Yillefranche. Levi’s uncle Reuben hen Hayyim, 
also, like his grandfather, was a scholar. A son of 
this Reuben ben Hayyim was, probably, Samuel ben 
Reuben of Beziers, who took Levi’s part, although 
in vain, in his conflict with the orthodox party in 
Provence. Levi himself was the maternal giand- 
fatlier of the philosopher Levi ben Gershon of 
Bagnols. 

Levi ben Abraham was instructed in Bible and 
Talmud, and in secular sciences as well, and was 
soon drawn into the rationalistic cuirent of the 
time. One of his teachers was a certain R. Jacob, 
whom he cites as his authority for an astronomical 
explanation, and who may have been Jacob ben 
Machir ibn Tibbon. It is probable, 
Life. also, that Levi was instructed by 
his uncle Reuben ben Hayyim, from 
whom he quotes an explanation of Gen. i. 8 (Vati- 
can MS. cxcii. 56b). 

Levi left his native city (probably on account of 
poverty, which oppressed him almost throughout 
his life;, remained for a short time in Perpignan, and 
then went to Montpellier, where, in 1276, he was 
engaged in literary pursuits, and earned a scanty 
living by teaching languages and lecturing. Dur- 
ing the heat of the controversy over the study of 
secular sciences he was at Narbonne, in the house of 
the wealthy Samuel Sulami, who was prominent 
both as a poet and a scholar. Levi enjoyed his 
hospitality until, jdelding to the pressure of the 
opposing party, represented especially by Solomon 
ben Adret, Samuel Sulami asked his guest to leave. 
The latter then sought shelter with Ms cousin Sam- 
uel ben Reuben in Beziers (see “Minhat Iyena ot,” 
No. 41), but was persecuted, apparently, even there. 
He was excommunicated by the orthodox party, 
yet, after the conflict was over, in 1315, he found 
rest and quiet at Arles, where he remained until his 
death. He has been identified by some with Levi 
of Perpignan, whom Judah Mosconi, in his super- 
commentary to Ibn Ezra, characterizes as one of the 
most prominent of scholars (see Berliner’s “Maga- 
zin,” iii. 148 [Ilebr. part, p. 41]). 

Steinschneider points out that a large portion of 
the scientific works written in Arabic weie made 
accessible in Hebrew translations in 
Works. the first half of the thirteenth century, 
and that the entire realm of knowledge 
began to be treated in encyclopedias in the second 
half of the same century. Levi ben Abraham wrote 
two such encyclopedic works, which show the 
range of knowledge of an educated rationalistic 
Provencal Jew of that period. The first of these is 
the 44 Batte ha-Nefesh welia-Lehashim,” the title of 
which is taken from Isa. iii. 20. It is a rimed com- 
pendium, didactic in tone, of the various sciences, in 
ten chapters and 1,846 lines, with a few explanatory 
notes and a preface, also in rimed prose. In the 
preface to this work, which is frequently found in 
manuscripts, Levi demonstrates the usefulness of 
his compendium by pointing out the difficulties 
which those who are not well acquainted with gen- 
eral literature must surmount in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences, which are scattered 
through all sorts of books. He had long cherished 


the thought of compiling an encyclopedia, but had 
always been deterred by the fear that the task 
would prove beyond his power; at last, in 12/6, 
strength was promised him in a vision, whereupon 
he began the work at Montpellier. 

Levi was compelled, by the nature of the work, 
to limit himself to giving the conclusions of the 
chief authorities, particularly of Mai- 
His Eney- monides, whom he follows step by 
clopedia. step. Cli. i. treats of ethics.. In the 
paragraphs treating of the history of 
the diffusion of learning, the author expresses the 
view that the Greeks and Arabs derived almost 
their entire scientific culture from the ancient 
Hebrews, a theory which justified the reading of 
Greco-Arabic ideas into the Bible (Steinschneider). 
The following chapters treat of logic (ii.), the 
Creation (iii.), the soul (iv.), prophecy and the Mes- 
sianic period (v. ; the coming of the Messiah will oc- 
cur in the year 1345), the mystic theme of the 
“ Merkabah, ” the divine throne-chariot. (vi.), num- 
bers (vii.), astronomy and astrology (viii.), pln r sics 
(ix.), and metaphysics (x.). After the author him- 
self had found it necessary to provide the difficult 
verses with explanatory notes (which are not found 
in all the manuscripts), Solomon tie Lunas, proba- 
bly identical with Solomon ben Menahem Prat (or 
Porat), wrote, about 1400, a commentary to the 
“ Batte ha-Nefesh welia-Lehashim. ” 

The second work of Levi was the 4 * Liwyat Hen ” 
or “ Sefer lia-Kolel,” a “comprehensive book” (en- 
cyclopedia). The dates of its beginning and com- 
pletion are unknown, but it must have been wiitten 
before the outbreak of the controversy mentioned 
above. It is divided into two “ pillars, ” 
His called “Jacliin” and “Boaz” (after I 
u Liwyat Kings vii. 21), the first containing five 

Hen.” treatises, and the second one.. Since 
no complete manuscript of this work 
has yet been discovered, any analysis of its contents 
is naturally uncertain. According to Steinschneider, 
its six treatises are as follows: (1) logic or arithme- 
tic (?); (2) geometry; (3) astronomy and astrology; 
(4) physics (V), psychology, and the 44 theory of intel- 
lect”; (5) metaphysics ; (6) theology, prophecy, . the 
mysteries of the Law, and belief and the Cieation. 
In the third treatise, the most complete (Paris MS. 
No. 1047; Vatican MS. No. 388; Neubauer, 44 Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2028, and additamenta), the 
astrological writings of Abraham ibn Ezra are sla- 
vishly followed, and the prediction is made that the 
Messiah will appear in the year 1345. The last, or 
theological, treatise, which is extant at Oxford 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos, 1285, 
2023), Parma (MS. de Rossi No. 1346), and Rome 
(Vatican MS. No. 2893), naturally had a greater 
circulation, and, on account of the author’s ration- 
alistic interpretation of the Scriptures, aroused much 
more opposition than the other sections of the woi k, 
which aimed at nothing original and included only 
what could be found elsewhere. 

The teachings which Levi ben Abraham promul- 
o-ated, both by pen and by speech, although not 
original with him, naturally aroused the anger of 
the orthodox. In his hands Abraham and Sarah be- 
came symbols of “ matter ” and 44 intellect ” ; the four 
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kings against whom Abraham went to war repre- 
sented the four faculties of man; Joshua’s miracles 
were symbolically interpreted: they were not ac- 
tual occurrences ; the possibility of a supernatural 
revelation was doubted ; and there were other and 
similar doctrines that poisoned the naively credulous 
and religious mind. 

Orthodox resentment was first shown at Harbonne, 
where Levi was residing in the house of Samuel 
Sulami. It mattered little that Levi “ was in general 
very reserved and was communicative only to those 
who shared his views” (“Minhat Kena’ot,” Ho. 

121), and that it was not known with 
Opposition certainty whether he was to be reck- 

to His oned among the orthodox or among 

Views. the heretics; nor yet that he always 

put off Don Vidal Crescas, who, al- 
though he opposed his teachings, was his personal 
friend, and had often, but vainly, asked him for his 
writings. Equally unavailing were his observance 
of the ceremonial law and his pretense that he occu- 
pied himself with philosophical questions only for 
the sake of being able to cope with heretics (ib. Ho. 
14). Poverty compelled Levi, ‘‘who was born un- 
der an unlucky star,” to teach at this dangerous and 
critical period and thereby spread his doctrines. 
Solomon ben Adret, therefore, then the champion 
of the orthodox party, felt constrained to attack 
this “ arch -heretic, condemned by the voices of all.” 

“ A Mohammedan is dearer far to me than this man, ” 
he wrote (ib. Ho. 14; see J. Perles, “R. Salomo ben 
Abraham ben Adereth,”p. 25), “who is not ashamed 
to sa} 7 openly that Abraham and the other patriarchs 
have ceased to exist as real personages and that their 
places have been filled by philosophical concepts. 

. . . Levi and his adherents are enemies not only of 
Judaism, but of every positive religion.” In his re- 
pl3 r to Levi’s letter, in which the latter endeavored 
to clear himself of the charges brought against him, 
Solomon ben Adret advised Levi in friendly terms 
to confine himself to Talmudic sciences; this Levi 
plainly did not wish to do, and thus he brought ex- 
communication upon himself. 

Levi expanded and revised his “ Liwyat Hen ” in 
Sept., 1315, at Arles, and the manuscript (Vatican 
MS. Ho. cxcii.) was discovered by Steinschneider 
(“ Hebr. Bibl.” 1869, p. 24). 

In addition to these works Levi wrote three others 
“Sodot ha-Torah,” “Sefer ha-Tekunali,” and an 
astrological treatise. The “ Sodot ha-Torah ” (Paris 
MS. Ho. 1066), which probably was an exposition 
of the mysteries contained in the Ten Command- 
ments, and which was written before 1276, is said 
to be lost, but it was probably incorporated, in a 
revised form, in his “Liwyat Hen.” The “Sefer 
ha-lekunali,” on astronomy and chronology, con- 
sisted of forty chapters and was written in 1276. 
The treatise on predictive astrology is entitled 
“81ia‘ar ha-Arba‘iin be-Kohot ha-Kokabim, ” “the 
fortieth chapter ” of the preceding book, although 
it forms a separate work. They were edited at the 
same 5 time. The great dependence on Abraham ibn 
Ezra’s astrological opinions shown in this treatise 
would suggest that it may be the compendium 
which Levi is said to have made of Ibn Ezra’s 
works. All these smaller treatises seem to have been 


merely preparatory to the “Liwyat Hen,” in which 
they are used. 

Bibliography : Carmoly, La France Israelite , p. 46 ; A. Gei- 
yer, m Ozar N cl i mad, ii. 94 et scq.; idem, in He-Haluz , ii. 
1 2 c-t se (/. ; Gra tz G each . vii. 219, 223; Gross, i n'Monats- 
sennft, 1S,9 V p. 42b; idem, Gallia Judaica , pp. S3, 199, 329, 

’ kenan-Neubauer, Lcs Rabbins Franrjais, pp. 628 et sea., 
bob ctscq.; J. Perles, R. Salomo ben Abraham benAderctli , 
pp. 13,22 et scq., 70; Steinschneider, in Erscli and Gruber, 
Lneyc. section ii., part 43, pp. 294 et scq. (where all the pre- 
vious literature on the subject is given) . 

J - M. 8c. 

LEVI, BENEDIKT : German rabbi ; born at 
Worms Oct. 14, 1806; died at Giessen April 4, 1899; 
son of Samuel Wolf Levi, a member of the San- 
hedrin of Paris aud rabbi of Mayence from 1807 
until his death in 1S18, Benedikt Levi, who was 
destined for a rabbinical career, received his early 
Talmudic education from Rabbis Gumpel Weis- 
mann, Ephraim Kastel, and Lob Ellinger. Hav- 
ing prepared himself under the tuition of Michael 
Creizenach, he entered the University of Wurz- 
burg (1824) and attended at the same time the lec- 
tures on Talmud of Abraham Bing, rabbi in that 
city. Three 3 r ears later he entered the University 
of Giessen, where he took the degree of Pli.D. 
When A. A. Wolf was called from Giessen to Copen- 
hagen, Levi was appointed (1829) his successor, re- 
maining in that rabbinate for sixty-seven years. 

Levi, who was an advocate of moderate Reform,, 
published, in addition to various addresses and ser- 
mons, the essaj’s “Beweis der Zultissigkeit des- 
Deutschen Choral gesanges mit Orgelbegleitung 
beim Sabbathlichen Gottesdienste der Synagogc ” 
(in Weiss’s “Archiv fur Kirclienrecht,” 1838; re- 
published separately, Offenbach, 1833) and “Das 
Program m der Radicalen Reformgemeinde Giessens. 
Beleuchtet” (Giessen, 1848). Several minor trea- 
tises by him appeared in “ Allg. Zeitung des Juden- 
thums,” “Der Volkslehrer, ” and other periodicals. 

Bibliography; Kayserling, BUMotlielt Jihl. Kanzelvcdncr , 
ii. 2o-39 ; Allg. Zcit. des Jud. pp. 03, 172 et seq. 

s - M. K. 


LEVI, BORACH (Joseph Jean Francois 
Elie) : Convert to Christianity; born at Hagenau 
in 1721; son of a Jewish commissary. He went to 
Paris in March, 1751, to follow up a lawsuit, and 
while there became a convert to Christianity, and 
was baptized Aug. 10, 1752. He attempted to win 
over his wife, whom he had left behind at Hagenau, 
but she refused, though she was forced by the law 
of the time to surrender her two daughters; they 
were baptized ten years afterward. He endeavored 
to gain permission to marry again, though he re- 
fused to give a Jewish bill of divorce to his wife. 
He obtained from the bishops of Verdun and Metz 
canonical opinions that a baptized Jew might marry 
a Christian if his wife refuses to be converted with 
him, and he attempted to get the cure of his town 
to cry the banns for his marriage with one Anne 
Tliaevert. The cure refused, and a long series of 
lawsuits ensued. The whole question of the valid- 
ity of a Jewish marriage was raised, and the tech- 
nical difficulty which presented itself to the canonical 
lawyers was the possibility of Levi’s wife becoming 
Christian after he had married a Christian woman. 
Parliament refused to give him relief (Jan. 2, 1758). 
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No more is known of him, though several legal 
memorials were written on the curious case. 

Bibliography: Isidore Loeb, in Annuaire de la Societe cles 

Etudes J uives, 1884, pp. 275-334. ^ 

LEVI, CARLO: Italian physiologist ; born at 
Genoa March 26, I860; educated at the University 
of Modena (M.D. 1889). In 1888 he was appointed 
tutor, and later assistant professor, of experimental 
physiology at the University of Modena; in 1898 
lie assumed charge of the classes in special physiol- 
ogy, and in 1897 of the classes in histology, at the 
veterinary college connected with the same institu- 
tion. In 1904 he was appointed editor of “ LTdea 
Sionista ” ; he is also vice-president of the Modena 
chapter of the Dante Alighieri Society. He has 
written papers on Jewish medical statistics, on phys- 
ical culture, and on other scientific subjects for va- 
rious periodicals, including the “ Congresso Medico 
Internazionale di Roma ” (1894) and the “ Congresso 
Internazionale di Fisiologia a Torino ” (1901), and 
has published lectures on experimental, technical, 
and veterinary physiology. 

s. U. C. 

LEVI, DAVID : Italian poet and patriot ; bom 
at Chieri 1816; died at Venice Oct. 18, 1898. Edu- 
cated at the Jewish schools of his native town and 
V ercelli, he for a short 
time followed a mercan- 
tile career. In 1885 he 
went to the University of 
Parma, and later to that 
of Pisa, but he had to leave 
the latter on account of a 
duel in which he wound- 
ed a fellow student whom 
he had challenged for hav- 
ing made an insulting re- 
mark about the Jews. 
Having passed his exam- 
ination as doctor of law, 
he went in 1889 to Paris. 
The university ideals of a 
united, free Italy had 
found a strong follower 
in Levi, who had become a member of the Irre- 
dentist society La Giovane Italia. In Paris he be- 
longed to the circle of Italian patriots; and, on 
returning to Itaty, he soon became one of the lead- 
ers in the political movement for t^ie secession of 
northern Italy from Austria and for the union of all 
the Italian states. 

Settling in Venice, Levi took part in the Lom- 
bardic rebellion against Austria of 1848-49. In 1850 
lie removed to Turin. After the Franco-Italian- Aus- 
trian war of 1859, when the Italian provinces of 
Austria were united with the Italian kingdom (1860), 
he was elected to the Italian assembly at Florence, 
where as a member of the Liberal party he cham- 
pioned the cause of equality of rights and religious 
freedom. He was a member of the National As- 
sembly until 1879, when, being defeated, he retired 
from politics. 

Levi wrote many poems, especially during his 
stay at Venice, and a large number of political and 


war songs, among these the well-known ode to Pope 
Pius IX., who in 1846, upon his election to the 
papal chair, was hailed as liberator, but who in 1849 
changed his political views and became strongly re- 
actionary. Through all Levi’s works his great love 
for-Italy and for Judaism is evident. 

Levi was the author of: “Patria ed Alfetti” 
(Venice, 1849), a collection of poems; “Gli Martin 
del 1799” (Turin, 1850), a drama; “ Martino e Re- 
denzione ” ( ib . 1859); “Del Navarra a Magenta ” {ib. 
1866; revised ed., 1884, with a fantastic allegorical 
dialogue as a second part); “Vita di Pensiero ” 
(Milan, 1875); “Vita d’Azione” (Turin, 1882); “II 
Semitismo ” (ib. 18S4) ; “ La Mente di Michelangelo ” 
(ib. 1890) ; “ Giordano Bruno ” {ib. 1894). 

Levi’s principal work, however, is the great 
drama “ 11 Profeta. ” Its theme Levi describes in his 
introduction as follows: “I intend to hold a mirror 
before my contemporaries, in which they may see 
their errors, faults, and mistakes, and thereby learn 
to despise them ; at the same time placing before 
them a high ideal, which they should strive to live 
up to.” To this end he selected the story of Jere- 
miah. The drama treats in five acts of the war be- 
tween Zedekiah and Nebuchadnezzar. Jeremiah 
foresees the fall of Jerusalem, if the people do not 
give up their worship of Baal, repent of their sins, 
and return to the only true God. Jeremiah the 
prophet and Ananias , the priest of Baal, respect- 
ively exhort and try to persuade the king and 
the Jews to follow them. Ananias is successful; 
Jeremiah is thrown into prison; and Jerusalem falls 
when attacked by the invading army. The Temple 
is destroyed, and the Jews are led into captivity. 
Jeremiah's prophecy is fulfilled. 

When Jeremiah is thrown into prison his daughter 
Rachel falls into the hands of Ananias , who tries to 
• win her for himself. His suit proving unsuccessful, 
he orders her to be sacrificed to Moloch, when God 
intercedes. Lightning kills Ananias, and Rachel is 
liberated by her lover, Emanuel. The last words of 
Ananias are : “ Uno Infinito hai vinto ” (end of Act 
3). Emanuel joins the ranks of the defender of Je- 
rusalem, is mortally wounded, and dies in the arms 
of his beloved. Spiritually Jewdom has conquered 
over heathendom, and Rachel has returned pure 
to her lover; but physically Jewdom is defeated. 
Rachel loses her lover and must go into exile ; this 
exile will, however, purify not the Jews alone, but 
through them the world, and will prepare man for 
a better future. 

The dialogue which follows the drama in the 1884 
edition has very little connection with it. It is sus- 
tained b}^ Emanuel, the representative of prophet- 
ism, and by Ahasuerus, the representative of man- 
kind, and treats mainly of Rome. 

Bibliography : S. H. Margulies, Dichter und Patriot, Berlin, 

1896 ; Levi’s own works. Vita di Pensiero and Vita d'Azi- 

one, as above. 

s. F. T. H. 

LEVI, DAVID: Hebraist and author; born in 
London 1742; died 1801. He was destined by his 
parents for the rabbinate ; but the design was aban- 
doned, and he was apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
Subsequently he set up in business for himself as a 
hatter; but, meeting with considerable losses, he 
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abandoned this business and turned his attention to 
dressing the material for men’s hats. Meantime he 
continued to pursue his studies in Hebrew, especially 
in the Prophets. 

From 1783 to 1797 Levi was busily engaged in 
issuing a series of works (a list of which is given be- 
low) dealing with Jewish theology, grammar, and 
ritual. He rendered great services to the London 
Jews in translating their prayers into English and in 
vindicating their faith against, the onslaughts of Dr. 

Priestley and Thomas 
Paine. His works pre- 
sent a remarkable • in- 
stance of industry and 
perseverance under ad- 
verse conditions. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 
his life he followed the 
business of a printer. 

Among Levi’s liter- 
ary works were : “ Rites 
and Ceremonies of the 
Jews ” (London, 1788); 
“Lingua Sacra” (3 
vols., 1785-87), a He- 
brew dictionary and 
grammar ; letters to 
Dr. Priestley (1787-89) 
in reply to the latter’s 
“Letters to the Jews”; “The Pentateuch in He- 
brew and English ” (1789). He wrote also “Trans- 
lations of the Hebrew Prayers and Services into 
English ” (1789-93), which he undertook at the re- 
quest of the representatives of the Portuguese Jews; 
“Dissertations on the Prophecies” (vol. i. 1793). In 
controvers}'' with believers and unbelievers he wrote 
“ Letters to Mr. Hallied on the Subject of the Proph- 
ecies of Brothers” (1795) and “Letters to Thomas 
Paine, in Answer to His ‘ Age of Reason ’ ” (New 
York, 1797). Here lie attempts to show that the 
divine mission of the Prophets is fully established 
by the present dispersion of the Jews. In 1794 
he published a translation of the Seder service. 

Levi was also poet in ordinary to the synagogue, 
and furnished odes when required on several public 
celebrations, as, for instance, on the king’s escape 
from assassination in 1795. 

Bibliography : Jen\ Chrnn. Sept. 3, 30. 1896; Lysons, Envi- 
rons of London. Supplement, pp. 430-431 ; European Maga- 
zine, May, 1799; Memoirs of B. Goidsmid ; Picciotto 
Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History , pp, 228, 229; Diet. Nat. 
Blog. 

J- G. L. 

LEVI, EUGENIA: Italian authoress; born 
Nov. 21, 1861, at Padua; educated in that city, and 
in Florence and Hanover. In 1885 she was ap- 
pointed professor at the Royal High School for 
Young Ladies at Florence. 

She has written many essays and studies for the 
Italian journals and has published the following 
works: “Ricorditi,” anthology of Italian prosaists 
and poets from Dante Alighieri to Giosue Cardueci 
(Florence, 1888; 5th ed. 1899); “Dai Nostri Poeti 
Viventi” (Florence, 1891; 2d ed. 1896); “Dai Gior- 
nale di Lia ” (Rome, 1892); “ Rammentiamocci ” 
(Florence, 1893) ; “ Dante . . . di Giorno in Giorno ” 


(ib. 1894; 3d ed. 1898), a collection of quotations 
from Dante; “ Pension d’Amore ” (ib. 1894; 3d ed. 
1900); “Fiorita di Canti Tradizionali del Popololta- 
liano ” (ib. 1895); “Deutscli,” a translation of stand- 
ard German works (ib. 1899). 
s. F. T. II. 

LEVI BEN GERSHON (RaLBaG, commonly 
called Gersonides ; known also as Leon de Bag- 
nols, and in Latin as Magister Leo Hebraeus) : 
French philosopher, exegete, mathematician, and 
physician ; born at Bagnols in 1288 ; died April 20, 
1344. Abraham Zacuto (“ Yuliasin,” ed. Filipowski, 
p. 224) states that Levi died at Perpignan in 1370; 
but the exact date of his death is given as above by 
Petrus of Alexandria, who translated in 1345 a note 
by Levi on the conjunction of Saturn with Jupiter 
(see Steinsclmeider in “Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 83-84). 
“Gersliuni,” the Hebrew equivalent of “Gersoni- 
des,” was first used to designate Levi b. Gershon 
by David Messer Leon (e, 1500). Levi was a. de- 
scendant of a family of scholars. According to 
Zacuto (l.c.), his father was Gershon b. Solomon, 
the author of “ Shahir ha-Shamayim ” (but see Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 9, and Gross, “Gallia 
Judaica,” p. 94); according to Zacuto (l.c.), Ibn 
Yahya (“ Shalshelet ha-Iyabbalah,” p. 83, Warsaw, 
1889), Conforte (“Ivore ha-Dorot,” p. 19a), and Azu- 
lai (“Shem lia-Gedolim,” i.), Nalimanides was Levi's 
maternal grandfather. As Lpvi himself, in his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (on Ex. xxxiv. 9), quotes 
Levi lia-Kolien as his grandfather, and as Levi b. 
Gershon is not known to have been a priest, this 
Levi lia-Kolien was apparently his mother’s father. 
It was therefore suggested by Carmoly (Jost’s “ An- 
na] en,” i. 86) that Nalimanides was the maternal 
grandfather of Levi’s father. Levi was doubly re- 
lated to Simon b. Zemali Duran. Besides being a 
cousin of Judah Delesfils, Duran’s grand fat her, "he 
married the latter’s sister (Duran, “Tashbez,” i., 
No. 134; see Steinsclmeider, “Hebr. Bibl.” l.c.). 

Very little is known of Levi’s life beyond the fact 
that he lived now in Orange, now in Avignon, now 
in a town called in Hebrew DfiXH Ty = “thc city 
of hyssop ” (comp. Isidore Locb in “R. E. J.” i. 72 
ct seq ., who identifies the last-named town with 
Orange). In spite of Ben Adret’s ban on those 
who taught philosophy to the young, Levi was 
early initiated into all its branches; and he was 
not thirty years old when he began to write the 
“ Milhamot Adonai, ” the philosophical work which 
brought him so much renown. Isaac de Lattes 
(Preface to“Sha‘are Ziyyon ”) writes: “The great 
prince, our master Levi b. Gershon, was the author 
of many valuable works. He wrote 
His Versa- a commentary on the Bible and the 
tility. Talmud; and in all branches of sci- 
ence, especially in logic, physics, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and medicine, lie has no equal 
on earth, ” Though a distinguished Talmudist, Levi 
never held a rabbinical office. He earned a liveli- 
hood most probably by the practise of medicine. 

In his commentary on the Bible, Levi makes 
frequent comparisons of Hebrew and Arabic 
words, while he speaks of Latin as the language 
of the Christians (commentary on I Sam. xvi. 6). 
Neubauer (“Les Ecrivains Juifs Framgiis,” p. 249) 
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concludes, contrary to the assumption of Isidore 
Weil (••Philosophic Religicuse de Levi-ben-Gerson,” 
p. 15, Paris, 186S), that Levi knew Latin well, but 
not Arabic. 

Although Levi lived in Provence, where, under 
the protection of the popes, the Jews suffered less 
than in other provinces of France, yet he sometimes 
laments over the sufferings of the Jews, which, he 
says, “ are so intense that they render meditation 
impossible ” (Preface to “Milhamot”). In an epi- 
logue to his commentary on Deuteronomy written 
in 1338 (Paris MS. No. 244) lie says lie was unable 
to revise his commentary on the Pentateuch at 
Avignon, as he could not obtain there a copy of the 
Talmud. 

Levi was the author of the following philosoph- 
ical works: (1) “ Milhamot Adonai ” (Riva di Trenta, 
1560), mentioned above, begun in 1317 
His Works, and finished in 1329 (see below). (2) 
Commentary on the Pentateuch (Man- 
tua, 1476-80). (3) Commentary on the Earlier 
Prophets (Leiria, 1494). The philosophical essence 
of these two commentaries was published separately 
under the title “ To'aliyyot ” (Riva di Trenta, 1550 
and 1564 respectively). . Commentaries (4) on Job 
(Ferrara, 1477), (5) on Daniel (n.d. ; n.p.), on Prov- 
erbs (Leiria, 1492), (6) on Canticles, Esther, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Ruth (Riva di Trenta, 1560); (7) “Sefer 
lia-Hekkesh ha-Yashar,” a treatise on syllogisms; (8) 
commentary on the Middle Commentaries and the 
resumes of Averroes, all of them finished about 1321 
(the part of this commentary which refers to Por- 
phyry’s Isagoge to the categories, and to the treatise 
on interpretation, was translated into Latin by 
Jacob Mantino and published in the first volume of 
the works of Aristotle with the commentaries of 
Averroes); (0) “Sefer ha-Mispar,” called also “Ma- 

‘aseh Hosheb,” a treatise on algebra, which Levi fin- 
ished in 1321, when, lie says, lie was thirty-three; 
(10) a treatise on astronomy, originally forming the 
first part of the fifth section of the “Milhamot,” but 
omitted by the editor, who considered it a separate 
work (see below); (11) commentary on the introduc- 
tion to, and books i., iii.-v. of, Euclid, probably the 
work referred to by Joseph Solomon Delmedigo 
(see Geiger, “Melo Hofnayim,” p. 12, Hebr.). (12) 

“ Dillugim,” astrological note on the seven constella- 
tions, in which Levi refers to his “Milhamot”; (13) 
“Meshihah,” on a remedy for the gout (Parma MS. 
De Rossi No. 1189; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 2142, 37). Levi wrote also the follow- 
ing rabbinical works: (14) “Slia'are Zedek,” com- 
mentary on the thirteen hermeneutic rules of Ish- 
mael b. Elisha, printed in the “Berit Ya'akob” of 
Jaeob b. Abraham Faitusi (Leghorn, 1800). (15) 

“Mehokek Safun,” commentary on the haggadali in 
the fi fth chapter of Baba Batra, mentioned by Solo- 
mon b. Simeon Duran (“Milhemet Mizwali,” p. 23). 
Neubauer (l.c. p. 253) considers it doubtful whether 
the authorship of this work can be correctly as- 
cribed to Levi. (16) Commentary on Berakot, men- 
tioned by Levi in his commentary on Deuteronomy. 
(17-18) Two responsa signed by Levi b. Gerslion, 
one concerning “Kol Nidre ” and mentioned by 
Joseph Alashkar of Tlem^en, the other mentioned bv 
Isaac de Lattes (Responsa, i. 88), and its authorship 


declared doubtful by Neubauer {lx,). The Parma 
MS. No. 919 contains a liturgical confession begin- 
ning and attributed to Levi. 

The following works are erroneously attributed 
to Levi b. Gerslion: commentaiy on Averroes’ “Dc 
Substantia Orbis,” which seems to have been writ- 
ten by Moses of Narbonnc; “Awwat Ncfesh,” a 
commentary on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch (comp. Benjacob, “ Ozar lia-Sefarim,” p. 31) ; 
“Magen Yeslmht,” a treatise ou the Messiah; “Ye* 
sod ha-Mishnah” (Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 650); rit- 
ual institutions (“takkauot”; Parma MS. De Rossi 
No. 1094); commentary on Bcdersi’s “Bchinat 
‘Olam.” 

Some description may be given here of Levi’s astro- 
nomical treatise. It has been said that this was 
originally included iu the “ Milhamot. ” 
His As- It is probably the one referred to 
tronomy. under the title “ Ben Arba’im le-Binah ” 
by Abraham Zacuto (“Tekunnat Ze- 
kut,” eh. vi.), in allusion to Levi’s being forty years 
old when he finished it. Steinsclmeider (in Erseh 
and Gruber, “Encyc.” section ii. , part 43, p. 298) 
ealls it simply “ Sefer Tekunali.” It consists of 136 
chapters. After some general remarks on the use- 
fulness of astronomy and the difficulties attending 
its study, Levi gives a description of an instrument 
which he had invented for precise astronomical ob- 
servations and which he calls “megalleh ‘amukkot.” 
in the ninth chapter, after having devoted to this 
instrument two poems (published by Edolmann in 
“Dibre Hefez,” p. 7), lie exposes the defects of the 
systems of Ptolemy and Al-Bitruji, and gives at 
length his own views on the universe, supporting 
them by observations made by him at different times. 
He finished this work Nov. 24, 1328, but revised it 
later, and completed it by adding the results of ob- 
servations made up to 1840. The ninety-ninth chap- 
ter includes astronomical tables, which were com- 
mented on by Moses Botarel. This work was 
highly praised by Pico deMirandola, who frequently 
quoted it iu liis “ Disputationes in Astrologiam.” 
Its importance is also apparent from the fact that 
the part treating of the instrument invented by 
Levi (ch. iv.-xi.) was translated into Latin by order 
of Pope Clement VI. (1342). Later the whole work 
was translated into Latin, and the beginning was 
published by Prince Boncompagni (“ Atti delT Aca- 
demia dei Nuovi Lincei,” 1863, pp. 741 ct seq.). 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. 3d ed., vii. 315-323; Gross, Gallia 
Jtidaica , pp. 94 ct scq.; Munk, Melanges pp. 497-501 ; De Rossi, 
Diziomrw, i. 126 ct see/.; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivahis 
Juifs Franqais, pp. 240-298; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
1607-1615; idem, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii.,part 
43, pp. 295-301 ; idem, in Berliner's Magazin , xvi. 137 ct seq.: 
idem, in Mi-Mizrah umi-Ma'arab , iv. 40 cl say, idem, 
Hebr. Uchcrs. p. 27 ct passim. 

M. 8 EL. 

As Philosopher : The position of Levi ben 

Gerslion in J ewisli philosophy is unique. Of all the 
Jewish Peripatetics he alone dared to vindicate the 
Aristotelian system in its integrity, regardless of the 
conflict existing between some of its doctrines and 
the principal dogmas of Judaism. Possessed of a 
highly developed critical sense, Levi sometimes dis- 
agrees with Aristotle and asserts his own views in 
opposition to those of his master. Averroes; but 
when, after having weighed the pros and cons of a 
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doctrine, lie believes it to be sound, he is not afraid to 
profess it, even when it is directly at variance with 
an accepted dogma of Jewish theology. The 
Law,” he says, “can not prevent us from consider- 
ing to be true that which our reason urges us to be- 
lieve” (Introduction to the “Milhamot,” p. 6). 

Coming after Mahnonides, Levi treated only of 
those philosophical questions which the authoi of 
the “ Morcli Nebukim,” because of his 
His Unique orthodoxy, either solved in direct op- 
position. position to Aristotelian principles, or 
explained by such vague statements 
that the student was left in the dark as to Maimon- 
i ties’ veal opinion on the subject. These questions 
are: the immortality of the soul; prophecy; God’s 
omniscience; divine providence; the nature of the 
celestial spheres ; and the eternity of matter. To the 
solution of these six philosophical problems Levi 
devoted his “Milhamot Adonai.” The work com- 
prises six main divisions, each subdivided into chap- 
ters. The method adopted by Levi is that of Aris- 
totle: before giving his own solution of the question 
under discussion he presents a critical review of the 
opinions of his predecessors. The first main divi- 
sion opens with an exposition of the theories of Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Averroes, and of 
certain philosophers of his time, concerning Aristot- 
le’s doctrine of the soul. Aristotle’s own treatment 
of this subject is, indeed, very obscure; for while 
asserting (“ De Anima,” ii. 1) that the soul is the first 
entelechy of the organic bod} 7- , and consequently can 
not be separated from it any more than form can be 
separated from matter, he maintains (ib. iii. 5) that 
of the two elements of the soul, the passive intellect 
and the active intellect, the latter is immortal. To 
reconcile these two conflicting statements, Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, in his paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
book on the soul, makes a distinction between the 
material intellect (vovcvluKog), which, like matter, lias 
only a potential existence, and the acquired intel- 
lect (vodg E~< KTjjrrfg) , which latter is the material intel- 
lect when, by study and reflection, it has passed 
from potentiality into actuality, and has assumed an 
effective existence. The cause of this transition is 
the universal intellect, which is God Himself. But 
as the relation between God and the soul is only 
temporary, divine intervention ceases at death, and 
the acquired intellect lapses into nothingness. This 
psychological system, in which a mere physical 
faculty of a substance that has nothing spiritual 
in its essence may by a gradual development be- 
come something immaterial and per : 
Views on manent, is rejected by Themistius, 
the Soul. For him the intellect is an inherent 
disposition which lias for its sub- 
stratum a substance differing entirely from that 
of the body. Averroes, in liis treatise on the intel- 
lect, combines the two systems, and enunciates the 
opinion that the intellect is a mere potentiality so 
long as it is in the body, but that it becomes an 
actual substance as soon as it leaves the body. Ac- 
cording to some contemporaries of Levi the intellect 
is a faculty which is self-existent. 

After a thorough criticism of these various opin- 
ions, Levi gives his own view on the nature of the 
intellect. The intellect, lie says, which is bom with 


man, is but a mere faculty that has for a substratum 
the imaginative soul, this latter being allied to the 
animal soul. This faculty, when put in motion 
by the universal intellect, begins to have an effect- 
ive existence by the acquired ideas and conceptions 
with which it identifies itself; for the act of thinking 
can not be separated from the object of the thought. 
This identification of the intellect with the intelligi- 
ble constitutes the acquired intellect (“sekel ha- 
nikneh ”), which is to the original faculty what form 
is to matter. But does the acquired intellect cease to 
exist with the death of the body? This question is 
closely connected with that of the nature of univer- 
sal. If, as asserted by the realists, universal are 
real entities, the acquired intellect, which consists 
of conceived ideas that have a real existence, may 
survive the body ; but if, as maintained by the nom- 
inalists, nothing exists but individuals, and univer- 
sal are mere names, immortality is out of the ques- 
tion. In opposition to Maimonides (“Moreli,” iii. 
18) Levi defends the theory of the realists and main- 
tains thereby the principle of immortality. 

The second division of the “ Milhamot ” is devoted 
to philosophy. It was intended to supplement and 
correct some statements made by Aristotle in his 
unfinished work “ De Sensu et Sensibili,” which con- 
tains two chapters ou di vination. TV liile Maimonides 
{l.c. ii. 82-48) treated only of the psychological side 
of the problem, “What are the requi- 
On sites of prophecy?” Levi considered 
Prophecy, also the metaphysical phase, “Is 
prophecy possible ? ” ; “ Is the admissi- 
bility of prescience not absolutely incompatible with 
the belief in man’s freedom of will? ” To answer the 
first question there is, according to Levi, no need of 
speculative demonstrations. That there are men 
endowed with the faculty of foreseeing the future 
is, he considers, incontestable. This faculty is found 
not only in prophets, but also in soothsayers, vision- 
aries, and astrologers. He cites the case of a sick 
man personally known to him, who. though with- 
out any medical knowledge, dreamed of the remedy 
which would cure him. Levi himself claimed to 
have received in dreams, on many occasions, solu- 
tions to puzzling metaphysical problems. 

But prescience implies also predestination. This, 
however, seems to conflict with freedom of the will. 
To refute this objection, Levi endeavors to de- 
monstrate that, though all sublunary events are 
determined by the celestial bodies, man may by his 
freedom of will and his intelligence annul such de- 
terminations. After having reconciled prediction 
with the principle of free will, he defines the nature 
i of prescience and establishes a distinction between 
prophecy and other kinds of divination. In pro- 
phetic visions, lie says, it is tlie rational faculty 
which is put into communication with the universal 
intellect, and therefore the predictions are always 
infallible; while in divination the receptive faculty 
is the imaginative power, and the predictions may 
be often chimerical. Thus, like Maimonides, Levi 
holds that the origin of prophetic perceptions is the 
same as that of ordinary science — the universal in- 
tellect. But, while the author of the “Moreli” 
counts among the requisites of prophecy a feitile 
imagination, Levi maintains that the greatness 
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of t-lie prophet consists precisely in liis faculty of so 
checking* the exercise of imagination that it may not 
disturb the dictates of reason. Another point of 
disagreement between Maimonides and Levi is the 
question whether intellectual and moral perfections 
are alone sufficient to insure to their possessor pro- 
phetic vision. For Maimonides the special will of 
God is the sine qua non for prophecy; for Levi 
moral and intellectual perfections are quite sufficient. 

The most interesting part of the “Milhamot” is 
the third main division, which treats of God’s 
omniscience. As is known, Aristotle limited 
God’s knowledge to universals, arguing that if 
He had knowledge of particulars, He would be 
subject to constant changes. Maimonides rejects 
this theory, and endeavors to show 
God’s Om- that belief in God’s omniscience is not 
niscience. in opposition to belief in His unity 
and immutability. “God,” he says, 
“perceives future events before they happen, and 
His perception never fails. Therefore no new ideas 
can present themselves to Him. He knows that such 
and such an individual will be born at such a time, 
will exist for such a period, and will then return into 
non-existence. The coming into existence of this 
individual is for God no new fact; nothing has hap- 
pened that He was unaware of, for He knew this 
individual, such as he now is, before his birth” 
(“ Moreh, ” i. 20). 

As to the objections made by the Peripatetics to 

the belief in God's omniscience; namely, liow is it 

conceivable tlaat; God’s essence should remain indi- 

visible, notwithstanding the multiplicity of knowl- 
edge of which it is made up ; that His intelligence 
should embrace the infinite; that events should 
maintain their character of contingency in spite of 
the fact that they are foreseen by the Supreme Being 
— these, according to Maimonides, are based on an 
error. Misled by the use of the term “knowledge,” 
men believe that whatever is requisite for tlieir knowl- 
edge is requisite for God’s knowledge also. The 
fact is that there is no comparison whatever between 
man’s knowledge and that of God, the latter being 
absolutely incomprehensible to human intelligence. 
This theory is severely criticized by Levi, who affirms 
that not reason but religion alone dictated it to Mai- 
monides. Indeed, Levi argues there can be no doubt 
that between human knowledge and God’s knowl- 
edge there is a wide difference in degree ; but the 
assumption that there is not the slightest analogy 
between them is unwarranted. When the nature of 
God is characterized by means of positive determi- 
nations, the soul is taken as the basis of reasoning. 
Thus science is attributed to God, because man also 
possesses it to a certain extent. If, then, as Mai- 
monides supposes, there is, except in name, no like- 
ness between God’s knowledge and man’s knowl- 
edge, how can man reason from himself to God? 
Then, again, there are attributes which can be pred- 
icated of God, as, for instance, knowledge and life, 
which imply perfection, and others which must be 
denied to Him, as, for instance, corporeality and mo- 
tion, because these imply imperfection. But, on the 
theory of Maimonides, there is no reason for the ex- 
clusion of any attribute, since, applied to God, all 
attributes necessarily lose their significance. Mai- 


monides is indeed consistent, and excludes all posi- 
tive attributes, admitting only negative ones; but 
the reasons given by him for their distinction are not 
satisfactory. 

Having thus refuted Maimonides’ theories both of 
God's omniscience and of the divine attributes, Levi 
gives his own views. The sublime thought of God, 
he says, embraces all the cosmic laws which regu- 
late the evolutions of nature, the general influences 
exercised by the celestial bodies on the sublunarv 
world, and the specific essences with which matter is 
invested; but sublunary events, the multifarious 
details of the phenomenal world, are hidden from 
His spirit. Not to know these details, however, is. 
not imperfection, because in knowing the universal 
conditions of things, He knows that which is essen- 
tial, and consequently good, in the individual. 

In the fourth division Levi discusses the question 
of divine providence. Aristotle’s theory that hu- 
manity only as a whole is guided and protected by 
a divine providence, admits the existence of neither 
prophecy nor divination. Nor can every individual 
be the object of the solicitude of a 
Divine special providence; for this is (1) 
Provi- against reason, because, as has been 
dence. demonstrated, the divine intelligence 
embraces only universals, and it is in- 
admissible that evil can proceed from God, the source 
of all good ; (2) against experience, because one often 
sees the righteous borne down by miseries, while the 

■wicked are triumjDliant ; (8) against tlie sense of the 
Tomh, wjiicii when warning- men that their rebel- 
lions will be followed by disasters, because God will 
hide His face from them, implies that the calamities 
which will overtake them will come as the conse- 
quence of their having been left without protection 
from the vicissitudes of fate. Levi, therefore, ar- 
rives at the conclusion that some are under the pro- 
tection and guidance of the general providence, and 
others under a special, individual providence. It is. 
incontestable, he says, that a general, beneficent 
providence cares for all sublunary beings. Upon 
some it bestows certain bodily organs which enable 
them to provide themselves with the necessaries of 
life and to protect themselves from danger ; to others 
it gives a nature which enables them to avoid that 
which would harm them. It is also demonstrated 
that the higher a being stands in the scale of crea- 
tion the more organs it possesses for its preservation 
and defense ; in other words, the greater is the solic- 
itude and protection bestowed upon it by the Crea- 
tor. Those species of animals which more nearly 
resemble man participate in the solicitude of prov- 
idence to a greater extent than that part of animal- 
ity which forms the connecting-link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. If, 
Relation then, the degree of participation by a 
to the being in the protection of the divine 
Intellect, providence is proportioned to the de- 
gree of its development, it is obvious 
that the nearer one comes to the active intelligence, 
the more is he the object of the divine solicitude. 
Thus those who strive to develop the faculties of 
the soul enjoy the care of a special, individual provi- 
dence, while those who grope in ignorance are 
guarded only by the general providence. 
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There is, however, one great objection to this 
theory; namely, there can be no question of a spe- 
cial providence if God knows only generalities. To 
meet this antinomy Levi defines the nature of the 
special providence. All the events, he says, all the 
phenomena of this world, good as well as evil, aie 
due to the influences of the celestial bodies. The 
various effusions of these bodies are regulated by 
eternal, immutable laws ; so that the demiurgic prin- 
ciple, which knows these laws, has a perfect knowl- 
edge of all the phenomena which affect this world, 
of the good and evil which are instore for mankind. 
This subjection to ethereal substances, however, is 
not absolute; for man by his free will can, as stated 
above, annul their determinations. But in order to 
avert their mischievous emanations he must be 
warned of the danger. This warning is given by 
the divine providence to mankind at large ; but as it 
is perceived only by those whose intellect is fully 
developed, the divine providence benefits individ- 
uals only. 

The fifth division comprises three parts treating re- 
spectively of astronomy, physics, and metaphysics. 

The astronomical part, which forms 
Astron- of itself a considerable work of 136 
omy, Phys- chapters, was not included in the pub- 
ics, and lished edition of the “ Milliamot, ” and 
Metaphys- is still in manuscript. As has been 
ics. said above, it was translated by order 
of Pope Clement VI. into Latin and 

enjoyed sucli a high reputation in the Christian 

scientific world tliw-t tlae astronomer Kepler gave 

himself much trouble to secure a copy of it. 

The second part is devoted to the research of the 
final causes of all that exists in the heavens, and to 
the solution of astronomical problems, such as 
whether the stars exist for themselves, or whether 
they are only intended to exercise an influence upon 
this world ; whether, as supposed by Ptolemy, there 
exists above the starred spheres a starless one which 
imparts the diurnal motion to the inferior heavens, 
or whether, as maintained by Averroes, there is none ; 
whether the fixed stars are all situated in one and 
the same sphere, or whether the number of spheres 
corresponds to that of the stars ; how the sun wai ms 
the air; why the moon borrows its light from the 
sun and is not luminous of itself. 

In the third part Levi establishes the existence 
first of an active intellect, then of the planetary in- 
telligences, and finally the existence of a primary 
cause, which is God. According to him, the best 
proof of the existence of an efficient and final cause 
is the phenomenon of procreation. Without the in- 
tervention of an efficieiit intelligence there is no 
possibility of explaining the generation and organi- 
zation of animated beings. 

But is there only one demiurgic intelligence, or 
are there many ? After reviewing the various exist- 
ing opinions on the subject, Levi concludes: (1) that 
the various movements of the heavenly 

The bodies imply a hierarchy of motive 
Spheres, principles ; (2) that the number of these 
principles corresponds to that of the 
spheres ; (3) that the spheres themselves are animated 
and intelligent beings, accomplishing their revolu- 
tions with perfect cognition of the cause theieof. 


In opposition to Maimonides, he maintains that the 
various intelligences did not emanate gradually 
from the first, but were all the direct effect of the 
primary cause. Can not this primary cause, how- 
ever, he identified, as supposed by Averroes, with 
one of the intelligences, especially with that which 
bestows motion upon the most exalted of the spheres, 
that of the fixed stars? This, says Levi, is impossi- 
ble, first because each of these intelligences perceives 
only a part of the universal order, since it is confined 
to a limited circle of influences; if God, then, were 
the mobile of any sphere there would he a close 
connection between Him and His creatures. 

The last division deals with creation and with 
miracles. After having refuted the arguments ad- 
vanced by Aristotle in favor of the eternity of the 
world, and having proved that neither time nor 
motion is infinite, Levi demonstrates : 
Creation. (1) that the world had a beginning; 

(2) that it has no end ; and (3) that it 
did not proceed from another world. In the order 
of nature, he says, the whole earth was covered by 
water, which was enveloped b} r the concentric 
sphere of air, which, in turn, was encompassed by 
that of fire. Was it, he asks, as Aristotle supposes, 
the absorbent heat of the sun which caused the 
water to recede and the land to appear? In that 
case the southern hemisphere, where the heat is 
more intense, ought to present a similar phenom- 
enon. It is, therefore, obvious that it was due to 
the action of a superior agent. From the fact that 

the world had a beginning one must not, however, 

infer that it will have also an end; on the contrary, 
it is imperishable like the heavenly bodies, which are 
its sources of life and motion, and of which the sub- 
stances, being immaterial, are not subject to the nat- 
ural laws of decay. 

Having thus demonstrated that the world is not 
eternal “a parte ante” and is eternal “a parte post,” 
Levi gives his own view of creation. He chooses a 
middle position between the theory of the existence 
of a primordial cosmic substance and that of a crea- 
tion “ex nihilo,” both of which he criticizes. Ac- 
cording to him, there existed from eternity inert 
undetermined matter, devoid of form and attribute. 
At a given moment God bestowed upon this matter 
(which till then had only a potential existence) es- 
sence, form, motion, and life; and from it proceeded 
all sublunary beings and all heavenly substances, 
with the exception of the separated intelligences, 
which were direct emanations of the Divinity. 

In the second part of the last division Levi endeav- 
ors to demonstrate that his theory of creation agrees 
with the account of Genesis; and lie 
Miracles, devotes the last chapters of the “Mil- 
liamot ” to the discussion of miracles. 
After having defined from Biblical inferences their 
nature, he demonstrates that the actual performer 
of miracles is neither God nor prophet, but the 
active intellect. There are, lie says, two kinds of 
natural laws : those which regulate the economy of 
the heavens and by which the ethereal substances 
produce the ordinary sublunary phenomena, and 
those which govern the special operations of the 
demiurgic principle and by which are produced the 
extraordinary phenomena known as miracles. Like 
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freedom of the will in man, this faculty was given by 
God to the active intellect as a corrective of the in- 
fluences of the celestial bodies, which are sometimes 
too liarsh in their inflexibility. The supernatural 
as literally understood does not exist, since even a 
prodigy is a natural effect of a primordial law, though 
it is distinguished from other sublunary events by 
its origin and its extreme rarity. Thus a man of a 
highly developed intellect may foresee the accom- 
plishment of a certain miracle which is only the re- 
sult of a providential law conceived and executed 
by the active intellect. Miracles are subjected, ac- 
cording to Levi, to the following laws: (1) their ef- 
fect can not remain permanently and thus supersede 
the law of nature ; (2) no miracle can produce self- 
contradictory things, as, for instance, an object 
that shall be both totally black and totally 7 * white at 
the same time; (3) no miracle can take place in the 
celestial spheres. When Joshua said, “Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon ” (Josh. x. 12), he merely ex- 
pressed the desire that the defeat of the enemy 
should be completed while the sun continued to 
shine on Gibeon. Thus the miracle consisted in the 
promptness of the victory. Nor is the going back- 
ward of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz (II Kings 
xx. 9; Isa. xxxviii. S) to be understood in the sense 
of the sun’s retrogression: it was the shadow which | 
went backward, not the sun. 

The conclusions arrived at in the “Mill.iamot” 
were introduced by Levi in his Biblical commen- 
taries, where he endeavored to recon - 
Philosophy cile them with the text of the Law. 
in His Com- Guided by the principle laid down but 
mentaries. not always followed by Maimonides, 
that a philosophical or a moral teach- 
ing underlies every Biblical narrative, Levi adopted 
the method of giving the literal meaning and then 
of summing up the philosophical ideas and moral 
maxims contained in each section. The books of 
Job, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes are mainly inter- 
preted by him philosophically. Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to him, symbolizes man, who, like that city, was 
selected for the service of God ; “ the daughters of 
Jerusalem ” symbolize the faculties of the soul; and 
Solomon represents the intellect which governs all. 
Kohelet (Ecclesiastes) presents an outline of the 
ethics both of Aristotle and of his opponents, be- 
cause moral truth can not be apodictically demon- 
strated. In opposition to the philosophical exegetes 
of his time, Levi, however, did not allegorize the 
historical and legislative parts of the Bible; but 
he endeavored to give a natural explanation of the 
miracles. 

Levi’s philosophical theories, some of which in- 
fluenced Spinoza (comp. “ Theologico-Poiiticus, ” ch. 

ii., where Spinoza uses Levi’s own 
Opposition, terms in treating of miracles), met with 
great opposition among the Jews. 
While Hasdai Crescas criticized them on philosoph- 
ical grounds, others attacked them merely because 
they were not in keeping with the ideas of orthodoxy. 
Isaac ben Sheshet (Responsa, No. 45), while ex- 
pressing admiration for Levi’s great Talmudical 
knowledge, censures his philosophical ideas, which 
he considers to be heresies the mere listening to 
which is sinful in the eyes of a pious Jew. Abra- 


vanel (commentary on Josh, x.) blames Levi in the 
harshest terms for having been so outspoken in his 
heretical ideas. Some zealous rabbis went so far as 
to forbid the study of Levi’s Bible commentaries. 
Among these were Messer Leon Judah and Judah 
Mu sea to ; the latter, applying to them Num. i. 49, 
says: “Only thou shalt not number the tribe of 
Levi, neither bring his Commentaries among the chil- 
dren of Israel ” (Commentary on the “ Cuzari,” p. 4). 
Shem-Tob perverted the title “Milhamot Adonai” 
(- “Wars of God”) into “Milhamot 4m Adonai” 
(= “Wars with God”); and by this corrupted title 
Levi’s work is quoted by Isaac Arama and by Ma- 
nasseli ben Israel, who attack it in most violent 
terms. 
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LEVI, HERMANN : Musical director; born at 
Giessen, Germany, Nov. 7, 1839; died at Munich May 
13, 1900. His mother was a pianist of distinction. He 
studied under Vincenz Laclmer at Mannheim (1852- 
1855), and at the Leipsic Conservatorium, principally 
under Hauptmann and Bietz (1S55-58). In 1859 he 
became musical director at Saarbrucken, and in 1861 
conductor of the German opera at Rotterdam, from 
which city he was summoned in 1864 to Carlsruhe, 
where in his capacity as court kapellmeister he 
aroused general attention by his masterly conduct- 
ing of the “ Meistcrsingcr ” (Feb., 1869). 

In 1872 Levi received the appointment of court 
kapellmeister at Munich ; and it was his thoroughly 
conscientious and excellent work here— notably his 
production of “Tristan and Isolde” in Nov., 1881— 
that induced Richard Wagner to select him as the 
conductor of “Parsifal ” at the Bayreuth Music Fes- 
tival of 1882. Appointed “ General-Musikdirektor ” 
at Munich in 1894, he resigned this position in 1896 
owing to ill health, and was pensioned by the gov- 
ernment. 

As the foremost director of his time, Levi con- 
ducted the musical performances during the Bis- 
marck-Feier and also on the occasion of the tri- 
centenary celebration of the birth of Orlando di 
Lasso. He was the first to produce the trilogy “ Der 
Bing der Nibelungcm ” after its performance at 
Bayreuth in 1876; and his masterly interpretation 
of the Wagnerian dramas contributed to make Mu- 
nich for many years a permanent musical center for 
these works. Levi was a convert to Christianity. 

Bibliography : Heinrich Porges, in Musihalisches Wochcn - 
hlatt, pp. 834-336, Leipsic, 1900. 
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LEVI, ISAAC, YOM-TOB, and JACOB: Sons 
of Abigdor ha-Levi Lama tore of Padua; founded a 
Hebrew printing establishment at Rome in 1518, 
which received special privileges from the pope 
through the intercession of Cardinal Egidio di Vi- 
terbo. There Elijah Levita’s mmnn 'D was printed 
within eighteen days (with imperfect letter-press, ow- 
ing to haste, as the colophon complains); this was 
followed by his tables of inflections, now lost, and by 
his “ Bahur. ” The press soon closed. In 1525 Jacob 
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published at Trino in Piedmont a prayer-book ac- 
cording to the Italian ritual. 
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LEVI ISAAC BEN ME IR: Russian rabbi of 
the first lialf of the nineteenth century. After hav- 
ing been rabbi at Selichow and Pinsk, Levi Isaac 
was called to the rabbinate of Berdychev, where he 
wrote “ Kedushshat Lewi ” (Berdychev, 1816), the 
first part of which contains a homiletic commentary 
on the Pentateuch, with collectanea, the second 
being miscellaneous in character. He wrote also a 
commentary on the “Sefer ha-Zekirut,” a compila- 
tion by Raphael b. Zechariali Mendel of ethical wri- 
tings, based on the Biblical passages beginning with 
“ Zakor ” (Wilna and Grodno, 1885). 


BtbIiTOGRaimiv: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, 
Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 243. 
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LEVI, ISRAEL : French rabbi and scholar ; 
born at Paris July 7, 1856. ^ He was ordained as 
rabbi by the Rabbinical Seminary of Paris in 1879 ; 
appointed assistant rabbi to the chief rabbi of Paris 
in 1882; professor of Jewish history and literature 
at the Paris Seminary in 1892 ; lecturer on Talmudic 
and rabbinic literature at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in 1896. 

During 1894-95 Levi was director of “Univers 
Israelite. ” He is one of the leading spirits of the So- 
ciety des Etudes Juives. On its organization in 1880 
he was elected secretary and general manager of the 
“ Revue des Etudes Juives, ” and in 1892 took charge 
of its bibliographical section. He has contributed 
to this journal papers on the Haggadali, the Talmudic 
and midrashic legends, Jewish folk-lore, the iclig- 
ious controversies between Jews and Christians, as 
well as on the history of the Jews in France. 

Levi has published in addition the following 
works: “La Legende d* Alexandre dans le Tal- 
mud et leMidrasch” (1884); “Trois Contes Juifs” 
(1885); “ Le Roman cl’ Alexandre ” (Hebrew text, 
with introduction and notes, 1887); “Les Juifs et 
1* Inquisition dans la France M6ridionalc” (1891); 
“Textes Inedits sur la Jjegende d Alexandre ” (in 
the “ Steinsclmeider Festschrift”) ; “ Relations Histo- 
riques dans le Talmud sur Alexandre ” (in the “ Kauf- 
nmnn Gedenkbucli ”); “Les Dix-huit Benedictions 
et les Psaumes de Salomon ” ; “ L’Ecclesiastique on 
la Sagesse de Jesus, Fils de Sira,” original Hebrew 
text with notes and translation (part i., cli. xxxix. 

15-xlix. 11; 1898; part ii., ch. iii. 6-xvi. 26; parts 
of ch. xviii., xix,, xxv., and xxvi. ; xxxi. 11-xxxiii. 
3, xxxv. 19-xxxviii. 27, xlix. 11 to the end; 1901; 
the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, on 
June 6, 1902, awarded to this last-named work one- 
lialf of the “Prix Delalande ”) ; “Ecclesiasticus,” 
class-room edition, Hebrew text, with English notes 
and Epglish-IIebrew vocabulary, in “ Semitic Studies 
Series,” ed. Gottheil and Jastrow, 1903. 


Bibliography : Moise Schwab, Repertoire des Articles Be Ta- 
Hfs d VHistoirc et d la Litter at vre Juives Parns dao> It* 
Pcriodiques de 17 S3 a 1898 , pp. 228-231, Pans, 1899 (Supple- 
ment, 1903) . 
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LEVI BEN JAPHETH (HA-LEVI) ABTJ 
SA‘ID: Karaite scholar; nourished, probably at 
Jerusalem, in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Although, like his father, he was considered one of 
the greatest authorities among the Karaites, who 
called him “Al-Sliaikli” (the master), no details 
of his life are to be found in the Karaite sources. 
There even exists confusion in regard to his iden- 
tity ; in some of the sources he is confounded with 
his brother, or his son Sa‘id (comp. Pinsker, “Lik- 
kutc Kadmoniyyot,” p. 119), and also with a Mo- 
hammedan scholar named Abu Hashim (Aaron ben 
Joseph, “Mibhar,” Paris MS.). Levi wrote in Ara- 
bic a comprehensive work on the precepts, parts 
of a Hebrew translation (“Sefer ha-Mizwot”) of 
which are still extant in manuscript (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Ilebr. MSS.” No. 857; Steinsclmeider, 

“ Cat. Leyden,” No. 22; St. Petersburg MSS., Fir- 
kovicli collection, No. 613). This work, which was 
used by nearly all tlie later Karaite codifiers, con- 
tains valuable 'information concerning the differences 
between the Karaites and the Rabbinites (in whose 
literature the author was well versed), and the dis- 
sensions among the Karaites themselves. Thus in 
the section dealing with the calendar, in which the 
year 1007 is mentioned, Levi states that in Irak the 
Karaites in their determination of New-Year, resem- 
bled the Rabbinites in so far as, like them, they 
took for their basis the autumnal equinox, while in 
some places the Karaites adopted the Rabbinite cal- 
endar completely. , , 

Levi distinguishes between the views, m regard 
to the calendar, of the earlier and the later Rabbin- 
ites, and counts Saadia, whom he frequently at- 
tacks with the utmost violence, among the latter. 
In the treatise on zizit Levi says that he drew his 
material from the works of his father and of his 
predecessors. He excuses the inadequacy of treat- 
ment marking some parts of the work on the 
around of the lack of sources and of the various 
trials and sicknesses he had suffered during its com- 
position. 

Levi’s “Mukaddimah,” an introduction to the pe- 
ricopes of the Pentateuch, is no longer in existence. 
A fragment, on Deut. i., of the Hebrew translation 
of Moses ben Isaiah Firuz was in the Firkovich 
collection and was published by Pinsker, but was 
lost during the Crimean war. He wrote also a 
short commentary on the Earlier Prophets, a frag- 
ment of which, covering the first ten chapters of 
Joshua, still exists (Brit. Mus. Or. No. 308). Stein- 
sclmeider believes it possible that Levi was also the 
author of the short commentary on Psalms found 
in the British Museum (No. 836). According to All 
ben Sulaiman, Levi made a compendium of the lexi- 
con “Agrou” of David ben Abraham; however, 
this is contested by Abu al-Faraj, who asserts that 
the compendium was prepared by David himself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker ,WWC 

dex ; Fiirst, Gesch. des Karacrt. n. 143 et seq., Stemscnneiaei. 
Polemisehc und Apolopetische Literatur , p. o3b, idem, 
jjebr. belters, p. 945; idem, Die Arabisclie Litcralur der 
Juden , § 46. j 

K. 

EE VI, JEDIDIAH B. RAPHAEL SOLO- 
MON : Rabbi at Alessandria and Sienna; died 1790: 
author of hymns for the reeonsccration of tlie syna- 
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gogue at Sienna 1786; these hjunns were printed in 
“Seder Zemirot we-Limmud,” Leghorn, 1786. 

Bibliography : Steinsclin eider, Cat. Botll. col. 1289; Mortara, 

lndicc , p. 33. 

JD- I. E. 

LEVI, JUDAH : Influential Jew at Estella, 
Navarre, from 1380 to 1391. In 1380 and the fol- 
lowing years lie was commissioned, with Samuel 
Amarillo, to collect the tax of five per cent on all 
real estate in the district of Estella which within 
the preceding fifty years had been sold or rented 
by Jews to Christians or Moors without the 
permission of the king, in 1391 i ie , with Yuze 
Orabuena and Nathan Gabay, occupied the position 
of farmer-general of taxes. He was engaged also in 
banking and exchange. He appeared frequently at 
court in connection with business of the king’s, and 
always took the part of liis coreligionists. He was 
utterly impoverished during the last years of liis 
life, as may be seen from the letter of Benvcnistc 
ibn Labi (V ienna MSS. p. 205). The king, in view of 
Levi’s needy condition and in recognition of his serv- 
ices, granted him a yearly pension of sixty florins 
from the state treasury. After liis death, which 
occurred about 1392, he was unjustly stigmatized as 
a heretic. 


remove his disabilities so that lie could, without de- 
lay be admitted to the bar. In 1878 Levi stumped 
the state of Texas on behalf of Gustav Sleicher, who 
was running for Congress and was elected, defeat- 
ing Judge Ireland. Although he refused to hold 
a political office, Levi alwaj^s took an active interest 
in public affairs both in Texas and in New York, to 
which latter state lie removed in 1-899, establishing a 
law-office in New York city. 

His main activity, however, was as a communal 
worker, especially in his connection with the B’nai 
B’hitii, of which he became president in 1900. In 
1887 Levi addressed an “ open letter ” to the Ameri- 
can rabbinate, under the title “Tell Us: What Is 
Judaism?” The replies being unsatisfactory, he 
answered his own interrogation in the pamphlet 
“Judaism in America.” His last public act was in 
connection with the petition to the Russian gov- 
ernment drawn up in protest against the Kisliinef 
massacre of April 19-20, 1903 (see “ Report of the 
Executive Committee of the I. O. B. B. for 1902-3 ” ; 
Isidor Singer, “ Russia at the Bar of the American 
People, ” 1904, cli. iii. ; Cyrus Adler, “The Voice of 
America 011 Kishineff, ” 1904). 
a- S. 


Bibliography: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1458, 1477, 1533, 1536; 
Kayserling, Gesch. tier Juden in Spanien , i. 57, 89; Griitz, 
Gesch. viii. 413. 

G. M. K. 

LEVI BEN LAHMCA : Palestinian liaggadist 
of the third century. He seems to have been a 
pupil of Simeon ben Lakish, whose liaggadot he 
transmitted (Ber. 5a); but he transmitted some hag* 
gadot of Hama b. Hanina also (R. II. 29b; Zeb. 53b). 
Ta‘an. 16a records three liaggadic controversies be- 
tween Levi b. Hama and Hanina, the former being 
supposed by Ileilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot,” ii.) and 
Baclier (“Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 354, passim) to be 
identical with Levi b. Lahma. One of Levi’s own 
haggadot asserts that Job was a contemporary of 
Moses, inferring this from a comparison of Ex. 
xxxiii. 16 with Job xix. 23 (B. B. 15a). 
s - s- M. Sel. 

LEVI, LEO NAPOLEON : American lawyer 

and communal worker; born Sept. 15, 1856, at Vic- 
toria, . Texas ; died in 
• New York Jan. 13, 
1904. Destined for a 
commercial career, 
Levi was sent to New 

York to take a com- 

mercial course, but 
manifesting 110 interest 
in his father’s business, 
lie returned to Victoria 
in 1871, and in 1872 en- 
tered the University of 
Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to study 
law. He won the de- 
bater’s medal and the 
essayist’s medal in one 
year. Levi returned, 
after having finished 
liis studies, to Texas, but being only slightly' over 
twenty years old, he had to resort to proceedings to 


LEVI, LEONE: English political economist;, 
born in Ancona, Italy, in 1821 ; died in London May 
7, 1888. Levi went to England at an early age, was. 
converted to Christianity, and became a member of 
the English bar (1859). He devoted much time and 
energy to the organizing of chambers of commerce. 
In 1850 he published his “ Commercial Law of the 
World”; in 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
commercial law in King’s College, London. Levi 
was an active member of the council of the Royal 
Statistical Society, and contributed to its journal 
many papers bearing on the industrial occupations, 
of the people. In 1887 he attended the congress of 
European statisticians at Rome. It was owing to- 
Levi’s suggestion of the benefits which would re- 
sult from the possession of an international com- 
mercial code that the acts were passed (1858) where- 
by the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom 
were made uniform on many points. 

Levi was the author of: “Taxation, How It Is 
Raised and How It Is Expended ” (1860) ; “ History of 
British Commerce and of the Economic Progress of 
the British Nation from 1863 to 1870” (2d cd. 1878); 
“Work and Pay”; “War and Its Consequences.” 
He also delivered a number of public lectures and 
contributed many economic articles to journals and 
magazines. He was created doctor of political and 
economic science by the University of Tubingen 
in 1861, and was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and of the Royal Geographical Society ; the 
King of Italy conferred upon him the rank of cav- 
alier of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus and the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. 

Bibliography: The Times (London), May 9, 1888; Boase 
Modern English Biography , s.v. Law Journal 1888. 

J- G. L. 

LEVI, LEONE : Italian author and journalist; 
born at Nizza-Monferrato in 1823; died at Turin 
Nov. 8, 1876; educated at the Collegio Foa at Ver- 
celli. Although a man of affairs and a lawyer, lie- 
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still found time to devote liimself to literature, liis 
most important work being his “ Lampi della Societa 
Contemporanea,” a faithful delineation of modern 
life. His “Massime a Casaccio,” as well as his 
“II Tempio di Torino” (his last work), was pub- 
lished in the “ Corriere Israelitico ” of Triest. 

Bibliography : Corriere Israelitico , 1876-77, p. 185; Mortara, 
Indicc. rj 


LEVI, LIONELLO: Italian philologist; born 
at Triest June 22, 1809; educated at the gymna- 
sium of Triest and the universities of Pisa, Rome 
(Ph.D. 1891), and Berlin. He has been teacher of 
literature, later of classical philology, at the gym- 
nasia of Benevento (1891-98), of Rome (1893-95), of 
Modena (1896), and of Parma since 1896. In 1895 lie 
became lecturer on Greek literature at the University 
of Rome, and in 1896 of Bologna. 

Levi has contributed to several journals essays 
on Greek and Latin literature, and is the editor of 
Lucian’s “Peregrinus ” (Berlin, 1892) and of three of 
the recently discovered odes of Baccliylides (Paima, 


1899). 

Bibliography 

s. 


: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Bioorafico. 

F. T. II. 


LEVI, MORITZ: American educator; born 
Nov, 23, 1857, at Sachsenliausen, Waldeck; edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan (graduated 1887) 
and at the Sorbonne, Paris. He became junior pro- 
fessor of the Romance languages at the University 
of Michigan in 1902. He has edited “L’Avare” of 
Moli&re (1900) and “I Promessi Sposi” of Manzoni 
(1901), and has compiled (with V. E. Francois) a 
French reader (1896). A. 


LEVI, MOSE GIUSEPPE: Italian physician ; 
born at Guastalla 1796 ; died at Venice Dec. 27, 1859. 
He graduated as doctor of medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Padua in 1817 and settled in Venice, where 
he practised until his death. 

Levi was the author of: “Baggio Teorico-Pratico 
Sugli Aneurism! Intend,” Venice, 1822, which essay 
received the prize from the Royal Academy of 
Naples; “Dizionario Compendiato delle Scienze 
Mediche,” ib. 1827-82 ; “ Dizionario Classico di Medi- 
cina e Cliirurgia,” ib. 1832-40 (the two last-named 
beino* translations from the French); “ Enciclopedia 
delle Scienze Mediche,” ib. 1834-47; “Ricordi In- 
ferno agl* Incliti Medici”; “Cliirurglii in Venezia 
Dopo il 1740,” ib. 1840; “Encyclopedia Anatomica,” 
ib. 1847 ; “ Dizionario Economico della Scienze Me- 
diche,” ib. 1856 (incomplete). He translated also: 
Albert’s “Ilaiitkrankheiten,” Venice, 1835; the 
works of Hippocrates, with Latin text, ib. 1888; 
and Burdach’s “Physiologie,”#. 1845. He further 
wrote the following biographical works : “ Aglietti, 
1836; “A. S. Ruggieri,” 1836; “G. Tommasivi, 
1847; and “ J. Penolazzi,” 1856. 

Bibliography : Hirsch, Biographischcs Lcxikon. 

g F. T. H. 

LEVI, MOSE RAFFAELE: Italian physi- 
cian; born at Triest Aug. 9, 1840; died at Florence 
March 10, 1886. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Padua (1862) he became assistant at the 
General Hospital in Venice. In 1868 he was one of 


the founders of the maritime hospital for scrofulous 
children at the Lido of Venice, at which institution 
he was physician-in-chief till 1873 ; he then removed 
to Padua, where he became pri vat-docent at the uni- 
versity and practised medicine, treating especially 
the diseases of children. 

In 1878 he was appointed chief departmental phy- 
sician at the General Hospital at Venice, lecturing 
there upon pediatrics. This position he resigned on 
account of illness in 1881, and then left 'Venice. In 
1884 he was appointed professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Florence. 

Levi from 1864 was collaborator and from 1873 
to 1879 editor-in-chief of the “Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Mediche.” He wrote many essays in the 
medical journals of Italy. Among his works may 
be mentioned : “ La Patologia Cellulare Gonside- 
rata ne’ Suoi Fondamenti e nelle Sue Applicazioni,” 
Venice, 1863 (German transl., Brunswick, 1864); 
“ Della Frequcnza della Tenia per l’Uso Medico della 
Game,” etc., ib. 1865; “Due Case di Sifilide Cere- 
brali,” ib. 1879; “Della Emiglobinuria ad Accessi 
Freddo,” ib. 1881. 

Bibliography: Cantani, in Hirscti’s. BiograpMschcs LexU 


LEVI, NATHANIEL: Australian merchant 
and politician; born at Liverpool, England, Jan. 20, 
1830. In 1853 he went to the gold-fields in Victoria ; 
in 1858, having settled in Melbourne, he joined the 
firm of John Levi & Sons. In 1860 he was elected 
member of the Legislative Assembly for Mary- 
borough, being the first Jew elected to Parliament 
in Victoria. While in the Legislative Assembly he 
took great interest in the abolition of the tea and 
sugar duties, in the taxation of uncultivated lands, 
and in the forming of labor loan-laws. In 1892 he 
was elected member of the Legislative Council. In 
1885 he founded “The Melbourne Daily News.” 
Levi was treasurer and president of the Melbourne 
Hebrew Congregation for many years, and has been 
connected with all the chief Jewish communal in- 
stitutions of the city. 

Bibliography : Jewish World , June 7, 1901. j 

LEVI, RAPHAEL: German mathematician; 
died May 17, 1779, in Hanover, whither his father, 
Jacob Joseph Levi, a poor pedler, had gone with him, 
then a boy of eight years, and had died a few days 
after their arrival. The orphan lad was provided 
for at the Israelitische Armenschule. At one time 
Leibnitz had occasion to hear some of his observa- 
tions in respect to building materials, and was 
struck by the strong intellectual power which they 
manifested. He became very much interested m 
him, and himself instructed him in the higher mathe- 
matics. A portrait of Levi has been preserved in 
the Leibnitzhaus. 

Of Levi’s published works the following may be 
mentioned: “Zwei Logaiithmische Tafeln,” Han- 
over, 1747; “Vorbericht vom Gebrauclie der Neu- 
erfundenen Logarithmischen Wechseltabellen mit 
Fortsetzung,” Leipsic, 1748; “Supplement zu dem 
Vorbericht,” etc., Hanover, 1748; “Tekunat ha- 
Shomayim: Ueber Astronomie und Kalender- 
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kimde, Namentlich Coinmenlirung dor Talmud* 
isclien mid Rabbiuisclien Ausspriiche Darubcr, mu 
Hilkot Kiddusli ha-Hodesh Maimuni’szu Yerstelien. 
Da/rii Hoton uad Glossen von Mose ben Jekutiel.*’ 
Amsterdam. 1756; and “Neue Compendiose Allg. 
Cours- mid Weclisel-Tafeln,” etc. Several of Ids 
minor writings remained unpublished; but, from 
material contained in them, Simon Waltsch (Simeon 
ben Nathan Hata‘) issued a commentary on Maimon- 
ides’ rules for the calendar, Berlin, 1786. 

Bibliography: Briill, in Allg. Deutsche Biographic , xviii. 
505: Blogg, i Sefer lui-Hainiim, p. 313, Hanover, 1848; Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 233. 

s. M. Co. 

LEVI BEN SHEM-TOB: Portuguese convert ; 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century; notorious 
for his hostility to his former coreligionists. Ac- 
cording to Abraham b. Solomon of Torrutiel (Neu- 
bauer, “M. J. C.” i. 118-114), it was Levi b. Shem- 
Tob (Shem Ra‘) who advised King Emanuel of 
Portugal to close all the synagogues and forbid the 
Jews to attend prayers. This order not proving 
effective, King Emanuel, on the advice of Levi, 
issued another (April, 1497), ordering the baptism 
of all Jewish children (Zacuto, “Yuliasin,” p. 227, 
ed. Filipowski). Levi is identified by some scholars 
with a certain Antonio who was chief surgeon of 
King John II., and who wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“Ajudo da Fe Contra os Judeos” (Kayserling, 
Gesch. der Judcn in Portugal,” p. 86). 

Bibliography : Grutz, Gcsehichte der Judcn , 3d ed., viii. 381. 
G. M. Sel. 

LEVI, SIMHAH ARYEH BEN EPHRAIM 
FISCHEL : Russian Hebraist and author of the 
nineteenth century ; born at Hrubieszow, govern- 
ment of Warsaw, He wrote a double commentary 
on Job, preceded by a preface and two poems (Lem- 
berg, 1838); and “ Dibre Purim ” (Zolkiev, 1834), an 
epic poem, the central figures in which are Aliasuerus 
and Esther. He began the compilation, on original 
lines, of a Hebrew dictionary entitled “Memalle,” of 
which only the letter & appeared (Warsaw, 1839). 
Benjacob criticized this work severely in “Pirhe 
Zafon ” (ii. 201-208, Wilna, 1S44). 

Bibliography : Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendels- 
sohniana , p. 201. 

ii. k. M. Sel. 

LEVI B. SISI (SISYI; STJSYI) : Pales- 
tinian scholar; disciple of the patriarch Judah I. 
and school associate of his son Simeon (‘Ab. Zarah 
19a); one of the semi-tannaim of the last decades of 
the. second century and of the early decades of the 
third. He assisted Judah in the compilation of the 
Mishnali and contributed baraitot (Yoma 21a). 
Man}' of Levi’s baraitot were eventually embodied 
in a compilation known as “ Kiddushin de-Be Lewi ” 
(Kid. 76b; B. B. 52b). In the Babylonian Gcmara 
Levi is seldom quoted with his patronymic, and 
neither in that nor in the Jerusalem Gemara nor in 
the Midrashim is he quoted with the title of 
“Rabbi.” Keeping this in mind, the student of 
rabbinics will easily determine whether passages 
written under the name “Levi” without a patro- 
nymic must be credited to Levi bar Sisi or to a 
younger namesake who is almost always cited as 


“ R. Levi ” (see Levi II). But although Levi bar 
Sisi is not given the title “Rab,” he was highly es- 
t caied among the learned, and in many instances 
where an anonymous passage is introduced with the 
statement D'D3n '3^ (= “it was argued be- 

fore the sages ”) it is to be understood that the argu- 
ment referred to was advanced by Levi before Ju- 
dah I. (Sanli. 17b; comp. Men. 80b; Me‘i. 9b; see 
Raslii and Tos. ad loc.). 

Judah I. later spoke of Levi bar Sisi as of an 
equal. But the latter did not always succeed in 
impressing the public. At the request of a congre- 
gation at Simonias to send it a man who could act 
at once as lecturer, judge, superintendent of the 
synagogue, public scribe, and teacher, and attend 
to the general congregational affairs, Judah I. sent 
Levi. When, however, Levi entered on office he 
signally failed to satisfy the first requirement. 
Questions of law and of exegesis were addressed to 
him, and lie left them unanswered. The Simonias 
congregation charged the patriarch with having- 
sent it an unfit man, but the patriarch assured it 
that he had selected for it a man as able as himself. 
He summoned Levi and propounded to him the 
questions originally propounded by the congrega- 
tion ; Levi answered every one correctly. Judah 
thereupon inquired why he did not do so when the 
congregation submitted those questions; Levi an- 
swered that his courage had failed him (Yer. Yeb. 
xii. 13a; comp. Yeb. 105a; Gen. R. lxxxi. 2). A 
late midrash speaks of him as a Biblical scholar and 
good lecturer (Pesik. xxv. 165b). 

After Judah’s death Levi retired with Hanina b. 
Hama from the academy, and when Hanina received 
his long-delayed promotion Levi removed to Baby- 
lonia, whither his fame had preceded him (Shab. 59b ; 
see Hanina b. Hama). He died in Babylonia, and 
was greatly mourned by scholars. In the course of 
a eulogy on him delivered by Abba bar Abba it was 
said that Levi alone was worth as much as the 
whole of humanity (Yer. Ber. ii. 5c). 

Bibliography : Bacher, Ag. Tan, ii. 530; Frankel, Mcbo, p. 
110b; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim , ii. 60a ; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot , ii.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 192. 

s. s. S. M. 

LEVI BEN SOLOMON: Galician Talmudist; 
lived at Brody in the first half of the eighteenth, 
century. He was the author of “Bet Lewi,” lia- 
lakic novelise and explanations of the difficult pas- 
sages in Raslii and TosafOt (Zolkiev, 1732). 
Bibliography; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1610. 
s. s. I. Bn. 

LEVI, SOLOMON B. ISAAC: Rabbi and 
scholar of the sixteenth century. He was born in 
Smyrna, became director of the academy ‘Ez Hayyim 
at Salouica, and went subsequent^ to Venice. He 
was versed in philosophy, natural sciences, and math- 
ematics as well as in the Talmud and the Ilalakah. 
and was eminent as a preacher. He wrote a large 
number of devotional and halakic works, including 
the following: “Leb Abot,” commentary to Abot 
(Salonica, 1565 and 1571); “Dibre Shelomoh,” five 
sermons for each of the weekly sections and feast- 
days (Venice, 1596); “Lehem Slieiomoli,” commen- 
tary to the Talmud, the Midrash, and the Zohar (ib 
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1597); responsa to the Tur and the Shulluin Amk 
(Salonica, 1652); “Leb Sliclomoli,” similar in con- 
tents to the preceding’. 

riiu ioGUAPiiv : Nepi-Gliirondi, Toledot Gednlv IVm/cf, > 
Ozar ha-Scfarim , passim; Steinschneider. (.at. 

Until, col. 2 m. y 

O. 

LEVI, SYLVAIN : French Orientalist; born 
at Paris March 28, 1863. He received his education 
lit the Ecole des Halites Etudes, where he became 
ain-ege es lettres ” in 1886. Here, too, three years 
later he was appointed “maitre do conferences m 
Sanskrit ; and in the following year his duties were 
so extended as to include lecturing on the relig- 
ions of India in the section for the science of 
religion Of both these departments lie is now 
(1004) the director. In 1889 Levi was promoted to 
be “charge de cours” in Sanskrit in the Faculty ot 
Letters; and the next year he received the degree 
of “ docteur es lettres,” presenting as his thesis 
“Quid de Grtocis Veterum Indorum Mouumenta 
Tradiderint.” The same year saw the publication 
of his “ Tliefitre Indien,” which is the standard work 
on its subject In 1894 Levi was appointed pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the College de France, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. 

In addition to the two works already mentioned, 
Levi has edited and translated the first eight chap- 
ters of Kshemendra’s “ Bvhatkatkainanjari ” (Pans, 
1886), and has published a treatise entitled La 
Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Bralimapas ” {lb. 
1898). He is also the author of numerous briefer 
studies, especially in the “Journal Asiatique,” as 
well as of many reviews of Oriental books ; and lie 
is a collaborator on the “ Revue Critique ” and 14 La 
Grande Encyclopedic,” to which he has contributed 
a large number of articles dealing with the litera- 
ture and religion of India. , 

Levi has been president of the Societe de Lin- 
guistique de Paris and of the Societe des Etudes 
Juives; he is also a member of the committee of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle. In 1897 he was sent 
on a mission to India by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. 

bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic. 

^ L. H. G. 

LEVI-CATELLANI, ENRICO: Italian law- 
yer- bom at Padua June 12, 1856; educated at the 
university there. In 1885 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor, and in 1890 professor, of international 
law at the same university. Levi-Catellani is a coi- 

responding member of the Padua Regia Accademia 
1 o 1 P ,i in Tetitntn 


I Co UL/lJLVii - # -r . 

di Scienze, Lettere cd Arti and of the Regio Istituto 
Yeneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, and a member or 
the Association for the Reform and Codification ot 
International Law, at London, and of the Institut 
dc Droit International. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Le Colonic e la Couferenza di Ber- 
liuo ” (Turin, 1885); “ Storia del Dintto Internnzio- 
nale Private ” (ib. 1895) ; “ Della Riformaagl’ Istituti 
della Cittadinanza e della Naturalizazione,” a paper 
read at the fourth congress of Italian lawyers; ‘ La 
Dottrina Platoniea delle Tdee e il Concetto di Societa 
Internazionale,” in the Fr. Schupfer licmorml lol- 
“ Real til ed Utopie delle Pace (Turin, 1899), 


and numerous articles in literary and scientific jour- 

IUblioorapiiy : Ammario ilcllu li. Vniversitd di Padova, 
1885-86 ct veil. 

S. V - °- 

LEVI-CIVITA, TULLIO ; Italian physicist: 
horn at Padua March 29. 1ST8; educated at the uni- 
versity ‘there (Ph.D). He was successively ap- 
pointed assistant professor (1898) and professor (1902) 
of applied mechanics, and professor of higher me- 
chanics. He is also (1904) instructor in applied me- 
chanics in the Regia Scuola di Appiicazionc per gl’ 
Ingcgneri connected with the university. 

Bibliography: Ammario della R. Universitd di Padova , 
1898-90 cl scq. „ 

U . v. 

s. 

LEVI-PEROTTI, GIUSTINA : A poetess, 
supposed to be of Sassoferrato, and assumed, until 
recently, to have addressed to Petrarch a sonnet be- 
ginning “ lo Yorrei pur Drizzar Queste Mie Piume.” 
This poem, to which Petrarch is said to have re- 
plied with his sonnet “LaGola, il Sonno, e 1’Oziose 
Piume,” was published for the first time in 1504 by 
G. A. Gilio, who, however, attributed it to Orten- 
sia di Gugiielmo of Fabriano. It was republisluid 
by Tommasini. who attributed it to Giustina (“ Pe- 
trarca Redivivus,” p. 111). Subsequently it was 
included in various collections of poetry, down to 
1885 Although Crescimbeni, Tirabosclii, and Zeno 
doubted the authenticity of the sonnet, scholars-, 
like Quadrio and, with some hesitation, Foscolo ac- 
cepted it. Morici concludes that the sonnet is the 
work of some cinqueoentist, and that Giustina Levi- 
Perotti never existed. 

mm inoRAPiiY- Borgognoni. LeRime di Francesco Pctrarca, 
W W et "cl Modena, 1711: cardueci. BlmediFmneam 
Petr area pp 3-4, Leghorn, 1870; Crescimbeni, DcllMora 
dtna Vrtaar PtwlaTm. 194 et aeq., Venice, 1730; Foscolo, 
Omre Edit e e Inedite , x. 409, Florence, 18o9 ; hayserling. 
Die TMischcn Frauen ; Morici, Giustina Lcvi-Pe'tnttie le 
Petrarch iste Marchiqianc , in Rassegna JSazxonale. Aug., 
1899- Pesaro, Donne Cehhri Tsradite , in 11 VemUo Israeli- 
tico' 1880, p. 379; Quadrio, Della Storia c della Ragwiie d 
Ornii Pocsia, i.-ii l 87-188 194, 195, Milan; Tiraboschi, Sto- 
ria della Lcttcralvra Ttaliana , v. 581, Florence; Zeno ,Dw>- 
nertazloni Vnssianc , i. 2.57b. 

J. 

LEVI AS , CASPAR : American Orientalist : 
born in Szagarren Feb. 13, 1860; received his ele- 
mentary education in Russia and his collegiate 
training at Columbia College, New Tork(A.M. ), 
and Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; he was 
fellow in Oriental languages at the former (1893-94) 

and fellow in Semitic languages at the latter uni vei- 

sity (1894-95). Since 1895 Levias has been instruc- 
tor at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
His published works are as follows: 41 A Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the Babylonian 
Talmud.” Cincinnati, 1900; “ The Justification of 
Zionism ” 1899. Besides these, Levias has published 
a large number of essays, chiefly on philological sub- 
iects, in “The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
o-ua°’es” (in which his Talmudic grammar first ap- 
pealed) and in the 44 Hebrew Union College Journal.” 


LEVIATHAN AND BEHEMOTH: Names 
of gigantic beasts or monsters described in Job xl. 
The former is from a root denoting “coil,” “ twist ; 
the latter is the plural form of “beliemah — 
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“beast.” — Biblical Data: Ever since Bocliart 
(“ Hierozoicon, ” iii. 705), “ beliemotli ” lias been taken 
to denote the hippopotamus; and Jablonski, to make 
it correspond exactly with that animal, compared an 
Egyptian form, “ p-ehe-mu 77 (= " water-ox l7 ), which, 
however, does not exist. The Biblical description 
contains mythical elements, and the conclusion is 
justified that these monsters were not real, though 
the hippopotamus may have furnished in the main 
the data for the description. Only of a unique being, 
and not of a common hippopotamus, could the words 
of Job xl. 19 have been used: “He is the first [A. 
Y. “chief”] of the ways of God [comp. Prov. viii. 
22] ; he that made him maketh sport with him ” (as 
the Septuagint reads, ’KETcoujfisvov syKaraTTai^iadai ; 
A. Y. “He that made him can make his sword to 
approach unto him”; comp. Ps. civ. 26); or “The 
mountains bring him forth food; where all the 
beasts of the field do play ” (Job xl. 20). Obviously 
behemoth is represented as the primeval beast, the 
king of all the animals of the dry land, while levi- 
athan is the king of all those of the water, both alike 
unconquerable by man (ib. xl. 14, xli. 17-26). Gun- 
kel (“Schopfung und Chaos,” p. 62) suggests that 
behemoth and leviathan were the two primeval 
monsters corresponding to Tiamat (= “ the abyss ” ; 
comp. Hebr. “tehom”) and Kingu (= Aramaic 
“ ‘akna ” = serpent ”) of Babylonian mytholog} r . 
Some commentators find also in Isa. xxx. 6 (“balia- 
mot negeb ” = “ beasts of the south”) a reference 
to the hippopotamus; others again, in Ps. Ixxiii. 
22 (“I am as behemoth [=“ beasts”; A. Y. “a 
beast”] before thee ”) ; but neither interpretation has 
a substantial foundation. It is likely that the le- 
viathan and the behemoth were originally referred 
to in Hab. ii. 15: “the destruction of the behemoth 
V. “beasts”] shall make them afraid” (comp. 
LXX. , “ thee ” instead of “ them ”). 
e, g. ir. 

In Rabbinical Literature: According to a 

midrash, the leviathan was created on the fifth day 
(Talk., Geu. 12). Origiually God produced a male 
and a female leviathan, but lest in multiplying 
the species should destroy the world, He slew the 
female, reserving her flesh for the banquet that will 
be given to the righteous on the advent of the Mes- 
siah (B. B. 74a). The enormous size of the levia- 
than is thus illustrated by R, Johanan, from whom 
proceeded nearly all the haggadot concerning this 
monster: “Once we went in a ship and saw a fish 
which put his head out of the water. He had horns 
upon which was written: 1 1 am one of the meanest 
creatures that inhabit the sea. I am three hundred 
miles in length, and enter this day into the jaws of 
the leviathan * ” (B. B. l.c.). When the leviathan is 
hungry, reports R. Dimi in the name of R. Johanan, 
he sends forth from his mouth a heat so great as to 
make all the waters of the deep boil, and if he 
would put his head into paradise no living creature 
could endure the odor of him (ib.). His abode is 
the Mediterranean Sea; and the waters of the Jor- 
dan fall into his mouth (Bek. 55b; B. B. l.c,). 

The body of the leviathan, especially liis eyes, 
possesses great illuminating power. This was*the 
opinion of R. Eliezer, who, in the course of a voyage 
in company with R. Joshua, explained to the latter, 


when frightened by the sudden appearance of a 
brilliant light, that it probably proceeded from the 
eyes of the leviathan. He referred his companion to 
the words of Job xli. IS: “By his neesings a light 
doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning” (B. B. l.c.). However, in spite of his 
supernatural strength, the leviathan is afraid of a 
small worm called “kilbit” (n^), which clings to 
the gills of large fishes and kills them (Sliab. 77b). 

The leviathan is prominent in the haggadic litera- 
ture in connection with the advent of the Messiah. 

Referring to Job xl. 80 (Ilebr.), “and 
In the the pious ones [D'nnn] shall make a 
Messianic banquet of it,” R. Johanan says that 
Times. at the time of the resurrection a ban- 
quet will be given by God to the 
righteous, at which the flesh of the leviathan will be 
served (B. B. l.c.). Even the hunting of the levia- 
than will be a source of great enjoyment to the 
righteous. Those, says R. Judan bar Simon, who 
have not taken part in pagan sports will be allowed 
to participate in the hunting of the leviathan and of 
the behemoth (Lev. R. xiii. 3). Gabriel will be 
charged with the killing of the monster; but he 
will not be able to accomplish his task without 
the help of God, who will divide the monster with 
His sword. According to another liaggadali, when 
Gabriel fails, God will order the leviathan to engage 
in a battle with the ox of the mountain (“shor ha- 
bar ”), which will result in death to both of them 
(B. B. 75a; Pesik. p. 188b). Not only will the flesh 
of the leviathan furnish food for the table of the 
righteous, but there will be a great supply of it in 
the markets of Jerusalem (B. B. l.c,). From the 
hide of the leviathan God will make tents for the 
pious of the first rank, girdles for those of the 
second, chains for those of the third, and necklaces 
for those of the fourth. The remainder of the hide 
will be spread on the walls of Jerusalem; and 
the whole world will be illuminated by its bright- 
ness (ib.). 

These haggadot concerning the leviathan are in- 
terpreted as allegories by all the commentators with 
the exception of some ultraconservatives like Bahya 
ben Asher (“Shullian Arba\” ch. iv,, p. 9, col.*3). 
According to Maimonides, the banquet is an allusion 
to the spiritual enjoyment of the intellect (commen- 
tary on feanli. i.). The name, he says, is derived 
from nip (“to join,” “to unite”), and designates 
an imaginary monster in which are 
Symbolical combined the most various animals 
Inter- (“Morch,” iii., ch. xxiii.). In the 
pretation. cabalistic literature the “ piercing levi- 
athan ’’and the “crooked leviathan” 
(Isa. xxvii. 1), upon which the haggadali concerning 
the hunting of the animal is based, are interpreted 
as referring to Satan-Samael and his spouse Lilith 
(“‘Emck ha-Melek,” p. 180a), while Kimlii, Abra- 
vanel, and others consider the expressions to be allu- 
sions to the destruction of the powers which are 
hostile to the Jews (comp. Manasseh ben Israel 
“Nishmat Ilayyim,” p.48; see also Kohut, “Aruch 
Completion, ” s.v. “Leviathan,” for other references 
and his essay in “Z. D. M. G.” vol. xxi., p. 590, for 
the parallels in Persian literature). The haggadic 
sayings obtained a hold on the imagination of the 
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poets, who introduced allusions to the banquet of 
the leviathan into the liturgy, 
s. s. L Br ‘ 

In Apocryphal Literature : Both leviathan 

.and behemoth are prominent in Jewish eschatology. 

In the Book of Enoch (lx. 7-9), Enoch says: 

“ on that day [the day of judgment] two monsters will be 
produced : a female monster, named " Leviathan,’ to dwell in 
the depths of the ocean over the fountains of the waters ; but 
the male is called k Behemoth,’ who occupies with his breast a 
waste wilderness named 1 Dendain ’ [read “the land of Naid 
after LXX., ev y-ij NaiS = nn Gen. iv. 16], on the east or 

-the garden, where the elect and the righteous dwell. And I 
besought that other angel that he should show me the might of 
these monsters ; how they were produced on one day, the one 
being placed in the depth of the sea and the other in the main 
land of the wilderness. And he spate to me : ‘Thou son of 
man, dost seek here to know what is hidden? (Charles, 

“ Book of Enoch,” p. 155 ; comp. “ the secret chambers of levia- 
than ” which Elihu b. Berakel the Buzite will disclose, Cant. It. 
1 . 4 ). 

According to II Esdras vi. 49-53, God created on 
the fifth day the two great monsters, leviathan and 
behemoth, and He separated them because the sev- 
enth part of the world which was assigned to the 
water could not hold them together, and He gave to 
the behemoth that part which was dried up on the 
third day and had the thousand mountains which, 
according to Ps. i, 10, as understood by the hag- 
gadists (“the behemoth [A. Y. “cattle”] upon a 
thousand hills ” ; comp. Lev. B. xxii. ; Num. B. 
xxi. ; and Job xl. 20), furnish behemoth with the 
necessary food. To the leviathan God gave the 
seventh part of the earth filled with water; and He 
reserved it for the future to reveal by whom and at 
what time the leviathan and the behemoth should 

be eaten. . 

In the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, xxix. 4, also, 
the time is predicted when the behemoth will come 
forth from his seclusion on land and the leviathan 
out of the sea, and the two gigantic monsters, 
created on the fifth day, will serve as food for the 
elect who will survive in the days of the Messiah. 

Behemoth and leviathan form in the Gnostic sys- 
tem of the Ophites and others two of the seven cir- 
cles or stations which the soul has to pass in order 
to be purged and to attain bliss (Hip poly tus, Ad- 
versus Omnes Htereses, ” v. 21; Origen, Conti a 
Celsum,” vi. 25). As if the meat of the “ wild ox ” 
behemoth and the fish leviathan were not deemed 
sufficient for the great banquet of the 
Am ong* righteous in the future, a fowl was 

the added, i.e. , the “ ziz ” (A. Y. “ the wild 

Gnostics, beasts ” of the field), mentioned in Ps. 

1. 11 after the account of the behe- 
moth in verse 10, and understood by the Babbis to 
signify a gigantic bird (B. B. 73b). Thus the Apoc- 
alypse of Simeon b. Yohai (Jellinek, “B. II.” iii. 76) 
has the three animals, the monster ox behemoth, 
the fish leviathan, and the gigantic bird ziz, pre- 
pared for the great banquet. This tradition, how- 
ever, indicates Persian influence, for it is of the 
Parsee cosmology that the existence of such primes al 
representatives of the classes of animals is a pait. 
There are four such species mentioned in “Bunda- 
his,” xviii.-xix. : (1) “the serpent-like Kar fish, the 
Arizli of the water, the greatest of the creatures of 
Aliuramazda, ” corresponding to the. leviathan; (2) 
the three-legged ass Kliarn, standing in the midst of 


the ocean (“ Yasna,” xli. 28); it is mentioned in the 
Talmud as the “ unicorn keresh,” “ tigras” {i.e., “ thri- 
gat” = “three-legged”), the gazel of the heights 
(Hill. 59b), and forms, under the name “Harish,” in 
Mohammedan eschatology a substitute for behemoth 
and leviathan (see Wolff, “ Muhammedanische Es- . 
chatologie,” 1872, pp. 174, 181); (3) the ox Hadha- 
yosh, from which the food of immortality is pre- 
pared, and which forms the parallel of behemoth; 
and (4) the bird Chamrosh, the chief of the birds, 
which lives on the summit of Mount Alburz (comp. 
“Bundaliis,” xix. 15); compare also Simurgli (Aves- 
ta “Saena Meregha,” eagle-bird, griffin, Hebraized 
“Bar Yokneh”), the fabulous giant-bird, which the 
Babbis identified with ziz (see Windischman, “Zo- 
roastrisclic Studien,” pp. 91-93; West, “Pahlavi 
Texts,” in Max Muller, “S. B. E.” v. 65-71). 

Bibliography : The commentaries of Dillmann, Delitzsch, and 
others on Job: Gimkel, SchOpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895; Eisenmenger, Entdeektes Juclentlmnu n. 296 et seq., 
873 et see/.; Weber, System cler Altsynagogalen Tlienlogie, 
1880, p. 195 ; Hastings, Diet. Bible ; Cheyne and Black, En- 
cyc. Bibl. 

E. G. II. 

LEVIN, EMANUEL BORISOVICH: Bus- 
sian teacher and communal worker; born at Minsk 
Dec. 15, 1820; educated at the Molodechensk school 
for the nobility (1836-41). He taught in G. Klaczko’s 
private school at Wilna from 1842 to 1844, and .at 
the public schools of Minsk from 1846 to 1851. 
Having passed his examinations in 1848, he received 
an appointment in the Jewish government school 
at Proskurov, Podolia (1851-52), and subsequently 
in the rabbinical school at Jitomir (1853-57). 

In 1859 Levin settled in St. Petersburg, where he 
became one of the first members of the Society for 
the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Bus- 
sia, of which he acted as secretary until 1872^, when 
he became an honorary member. Since 1S95 Levin 
has been a member of the historical committee of 
the society and one of the collaborators of the 
“ Begesty i Nadpisi.” Levin was elected a member 
of the Imperial Bussian Geographical Society in 
1870 ; and he is also a member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Commerce and Industry. In 1895 
Levin was made an honorary citizen by the Bussian 
government for his “ Code of Laws Concerning the 
Jews.” 

Levin’s other works include: a Bussian grammar 
in Hebrew, Wilna, 1846; “Moiseyevo Brachnoye 
Pravo,” St. Petersburg, 1875, on the marriage laws 
according to the Talmud and the rabbinical litera- 
ture, translated from Hebrew sources; “Svod 
Uzakoneni o Yevreyakh, ib. 1885; Peiechen 
Ogranichitelnykli Zakonov o T evreyakh v ^ evre- 
yakh o Bossii ” {ib. 1890), both on the disabilities of 
the Jews in Russia; “Sboraik Ogranichitelnikli Za- 
konov o Yevreyakh,” ib. 1902, on the same subject. 
1-Ie published also the text of the Pirke Abot with 
Bussian translation and notes, ib. 1S68. 
ir R S. M. G. 

LEVIN, HIRSCHEL BEN ARYEH LOB 

(called also Hirschel Lobel and Hart Lyon) : 
German rabbi ; born at Bzeszow, Galicia, in 1721 ; 
died at Berlin Aug. 26, 1800. His father (known also 
as Saul Levin) was rabbi at Amsterdam: and on 
his mother’s side Hirschel was a nephew of Jacob 
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Emden. Although lie occupied himself also with 
secular scieuces and philosophy, Levin paid special 
attention to Hebrew grammar and literature, and 
composed several Hebrew poems. Levin was a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist, and in 1751, when he was only 
thirty years old, lie threw himself into the struggle 
between Emden and Eybeschiitz, naturally siding 
with the former. His epistles against Eybeschiitz 
made such an impression 
that in 1756 he was elected 
chief rabbi of the London 
congregation of German 
and Polish Jews. In 1760 
Jacob Kimhi having pub- 
lished at Altona a respon- 
sum in which he charged 
ihe London butchers 
(•* shohetim ”) with negli- 
gence in regard to their 
duties, Levin warmly de- 
fended them. The ward- 
ens of liis synagogue, 
however, refused him per- 
mission to make a public 
reply to Iyi mill’s charges; 
he therefore resigned in 
1763, and accepted the 
rabbinate of Halberstadt. It would appear, from 
the letter in which the community of Halberstadt 
offered him t-lie rabbinate, that Levin’s resignation 
was occasioned by the neglect of Biblical and Tal- 
mudic studies by the Jews of London. He after- 
ward became rabbi of Mannheim ; and in 1772 lie 
was appointed chief rabbi of Berlin. He was a 
great friend of Mendelssohn. 

In 1778 Levin gave his approbation to Mendels- 
sohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch. In 
the preceding year the Prussian government had or- 
dered Levin to make a resume in German of the Jew- 
ish civil laws, such as those on inheritance, guardian- 
ship, and marriage, and to present it to the royal 
department of justice. Levin, not having a thorough 
knowledge of the German language, applied to 
Mendelssohn to do the work. Mendelssohn, accord- 
ingly, wrote his “Ritualgesetze tier Jnden,” printed 
under Levin’s superintendence, 1778. 

Despite his toleration and enlightenment, Levin, 
instigated bj^ the rabbis of Glogau and Lissa, began 
in 1782 to persecute Naphtali Ilerz Wessely for 
his “Dibrc Shalom we-Emet” (Landshutli, “Tole- 
dot Anslie lia-Shem,” p. 85; Kayserling, “Mendels- 
sohn,” p. 307). He prohibited the printing of that 
work, and insisted upon the expulsion of the author 
from Berlin. But Wessely ’s friends prevailed on 
Levin to desist from attacking Wessel} r , while Men- 
delssohn at the same time gave Levin to understand 
that the press in Germany was free to everybody. 

Levin wrote : Epistles against Eybeschiitz, printed 
by one of Emden’s pupils, in the “Sefat Emet u- 
Leshon Zehorit,” Altona, 1752; glosses on Pirke 
Abot, printed with Emden’s commentary to Pirke 
Abot, Berlin, 1834; notes to the “Sefer Yuhasin ” 
and “Sefer lia-Hinnuk,” some of which were pub- 
lished in Kobak’s “ Jeschurun.” Some of his poetry 
was published in “Ila-Maggid ” (xiv.) under the title 
“ Nahalat Zobi.” Finally, three manuscript volumes | 


of his responsa are to he found in the library of the 
London Bet lia-Midrash, bearing the numbers 24 
to 26. 

Bibliography: Griitz, GeScli. 2d ed., xi. 41,89, 151; H. Adler, 
in Puhl. Anglo-Jeiv. Hist. Hxliibition , 1887, pp. 280 ct seq.; 
Lnndslmtli, Taledot Anslie lictShem , pp. 72-78; Kayserling - , 
Moses Mendelssohn , pp. 282, 201, 81i ; Auerbach, Gesch. tier 
Israeli t-ischen Gcmeindc Halberstadt , pp. 89 el seq., Halber- 
stadt, 18(30 ; Fuenu, Kcncsct Yisracl, p. 284. 

8. 8. M. Sel. 

LEVIN, ISRAEL SOLOMON : Danish gram- 
marian and linguist; born in Banders 1810; died 
in Copenhagen 1883. He graduated from Banders 
high school, and afterward was employed as editor 
of a critical journal and as a translator of novels. 

Levin was the author of several works on Danish 
grammar, notably “Dansk Lyd og Kj onshore” 
(1844), and of two novels, “ Krigsfortasllinger for 
Menigmand ” and “Nogle Trask af Li vet i Ham- 
burg ” (1848). 

Bibliography : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografish Lexicon. 

s. F. C. 

LEVIN, JACOB: Galician Hebraist; born at 
Brody in 1844. In 1S65 he became coeditor with 
Werber on the Hebrew paper “ Tbri Anoki,” in 
which he published a series of articles on the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Russia before Alexander II. In 
1SS0 lie produced a didactic poem entitled “Ilitpat- 
teliut Tebel,” on the evolution of religion and phi- 
losophy. Levin had previously translated into He- 
brew Schiller’s “ Die Brau t von Messina ” under the 
title “Medanim Ben Ahim ” (Brody, 1868). 

Bibliography: Sokolov, Sefer lia-Zihkaron , p. 03, Warsaw, 
1889 ; Zeftlin, Bibl. Post-Mcntlcls. p. 202. 

s. M. Sel. 

LEVIN, JOSHIJA HOSCHEL BEN ELI- 
JAH ZEEB : Lithuanian Talmudist and author; 
born at Wilna July 22, 1818; died at Paris Nov. 15, 
1883. After studying Talmud and rabbinics under 
Elijah Kalischer, Levin settled in Volozhin, where 
he lectured on Talmud and wrote several works. 
In 1871 he was called to the rabbinate of Praga, 
near Warsaw. Toward the end of his life Levin 
went to Paris with the intention of proceeding thence 
to the Holy Land; but at the request of Israel Sa- 
lant he remained in the French capital and became 
preacher for the Russo-Polisli community there. 

Levin was the author of many works, of which 
the following have been published at Wilna: “Hag- 
gahot,” notes on the Midrash Rabbali; “‘Aliyyot 
Eliyahu” (1S56), a biography of Elijah Wilna; 
“Ma'yene Yehoshua*,” a commentary on Pirke 
Abot, printed in the “Ruah Hayyim” of Hayyim 
Volozhin (1859) ; “Ziyyun Yehoshua 1 ” (1859), a com- 
plete concordance to both Talmuds; “Tosefot Sheni 
le-Ziyyon,” glosses to theMishuah; “ Peletat Sofe- 
rim”(1863), novelise and essays; “ Dabar be-Ttto ” 
(1878), discussions and explanations on halakic 
matters. 

Bibliography: Univ. Isr. xxxix. 156; Ha-Mcliz , 18S3, col. 
1423 ; Ha-Asif , i., section 1, p. 141. 
s. s. M. Sel. 

LEVIN, JUDAH LOB ( JEHALEL) : He- 
brew poet ; born at Minsk, Russia, 1845. He stud- 
ied Talmud under Rabbi Hayyim Selig and other 
prominent rabbis. At the age of sixteen he read 
through the entire Talmud. lie was then married to 
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the daughter of a Plasid; and under the influence of 
his new surroundings he began the study of the 
Zohar and other mystical literature. In 1868 he 
went to Kiev as teacher in the house of Lazar 
Brodski, where he studied German and Russian. 
He was also made treasurer of the Brodski flour- 
mills. In 1887 he was appointed treasurer of the 
Brodski sugar-refinery in Tomaslipol, Podolia, where 
he is now (1904) residing. 

Levin began to write Hebrew poetry at the age 
of ten • and he lias contributed extensively during 
the last thirty years to the Hebrew periodicals “Ha- 
Meliz ” “ Ha-Zefirah, ” “ Iia-Maggid, ” “ Ila-Asif, 

and “ Ha-Shahar. ” His first collection of verse, en- 
titled “ Sifte Renanim” (Jitomir, 1871),. contains 
mostly occasional poems. In 1877 liis “ Ivisliron ha- 
Ma'aseli” appeared, first in “Ha-Shaliar ” (vols. vn., 
xviii.), and then in book form. It contains four large 
poems throwing light on the social condition of the 
Jews of Russia. They are socialistic in tendency. 
In another volume of “Ha-Sliahar” (lxxx.) lie pub- 
lished “Elhanan,” an epic poem in three parts, also 
concerning the social condition of the Russian Jews. 
Levin’s style is affected and lacks brilliancy. In 
1888 he translated Disraeli’s “Tancred” into Pie- 
brew under the title “Nes la-Goyim.” The transla- 
tion was much criticized by Friscliman in A1 ha- 
Nes,” Warsaw, 1883. 
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LEVIN, LEWIS CHARLES : American poli- 
tician and writer; born at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 
10, 1808; died in Philadelphia March 14, 1860. 
AVlien still a youth he went to Woodville, Miss., 
where he became a school-teacher and studied law . 
After having been wounded in a duel he left that 
town and practised law successively in Maryland, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania. In 1838 
he settled in Philadelphia and was there admitted to 
the bar. There he edited the “Temperance Advo- 
cate ” and soon became known as a writer and 
speaker in the interest of the Temperance party. 
He was instrumental in the formation of the Na- 
tive American party in 1843, and founded in its 
support in Philadelphia the “Sun,” of which daily 
paper lie became the editor. In 1845 be was elected 
to Congress, retaming his seat nntii 1851. He be- 
came a member of several committees and was 
chairman of the committee on naval alfaiis. 
bibliography: C. Adler, in American Jewish Year Booh , 
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LEVIN, MENDEL (called also Lefin and 
Satanower) ; Polish scholar and author; horn in 
Satauow, Podolia, about 1741 ; died in Mikolayev, 
in the same province, 1819. He was educated for a 
Talmudist, hut became interested in secular studies 
after reading J. S. Delmedigo’s “Elim,” which 
opened for him the hitherto unknown world ot 
science. He went to Berlin, and there, being at- 
tracted by the brilliant circle of Jewish scholars of 
which Moses Mendelssohn was the central figure, he 
remained for several years. Prom Berlin he went to 
Brody, where he exerted much influence over Perl, 


Krochmal, and other early representatives of the 
Haskal.au in Galicia. Later lie lived in the pala- 
tial home of Joshua Zeitlin in Ustye, government of 
Moghilef, at the same time that Baiiuch bex Jacob 
resided there. He removed thence to Mikolayev, 
which belonged to the estate of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, who engaged him as teacher for his children. 
M. Letteris saw an essay on Kant’s philosophy writ- 
ten by Mendel in French for Czartoryski. 

Levin’s works are: “Moda‘ la-Binah, with an 
approbation by Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1789 ); “J* 6 ;' 
fu’ot lia- ‘Am” (Zolldev, 1794; 2ded. Lemberg, 1851), 
popular medicine translated from the Fiench by 
Tisot ; “ Heshbon lia-Nefesh” (Lemberg, 1809 ; Wilna, 
1844- Warsaw, 1852), practical ethics, after Frank- 
lin; “ Masse £ ot ha-Yam” (Zolldev, 1818), travels on 
the sea, after Campe. Plis paraphrase of Tibbon’s 
translation of the “Moreh Nebukim” in popular 
rabbinical Hebrew was published by M. Suclias- 
tover (Zolldev, 1829), and his introduction to that 
work, entitled “Elon Moreh,” by IP. S. Slommski 
(Odessa, 1867). Mendel was also the author of a 
Yiddish translation of Proverbs (Tarnopol, 1816), 
which innovation called forth a satirical work 
against him by Tobiah Feder(“Kol Mehazezim,” 
Berdycliev, 1816). He translated also Ecclesiastes 
into the same dialect; but the work was not pub- 
lished till long after his death (Odessa, 1878). 
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LEVIN, MORITZ: German rabbi; born 1843 
at Wougrowitz, Posen. Pie studied at. the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and was prepared for his rabbinical 
career by private teachers. After ofticiating^as rab- 
bi for a short time at Zurich, he went in 1872 in a 
similar capacity to Nuremberg. Since 1884 lie has 
been preacher of the Reform congregation in Berlin. 

Levin is the author of: “ Gott und Seeie nacli Jtt- 
discher Lelire,” Zurich, 1871 ; “Der Gottesdienst. des 
Herzens Israolitisclies Gebetbuch fur Oeffentliche 
und Privataudacht,” 2 vols., 1872; “Lehrbuch der 
Biblischen Geschiclite und Literatur,” 3d ed., 1897 ; 
“Iberia,” Berlin, 1892; “Bar Kochba,” .1892 (2d 
ed 1904) • “ Lchrbucli der J udisclien Geschiclite und 
Literatur,” 3d ed., 1900; “Die Israelitisclie Reli- 
gionslelire, Systematiscli Dargestellt,” 1892 (2d ed., 
1900); “Die Reform des Juden turns. Festschrift 
zur Feier des 50-Jahrigen Besteliens der Judischen 
Reformgemeinde in Berlin,” 1895. S. 


LEVIN, POUL THEODOR : Danish author ; 
born in Copenhagen June 17, 1S69; educated at the 
University of Copenhagen (Ph.D. 1898). Levin, 
who has become widely known as a literary ciitic, 
lias written two dramatic works — “ Antoinette ” and 
“Sejr” (Copenhagen, 1895 and 1899). In 1894. he 
published “Dansk Litteraturliistorie i Omrids,” a 
historv of Danish literature, followed later by sev- 
eral general essays in the same field, among which 
are “Ovid’s Ungdomsdigtning ” (1897) and “Egne 
ogStajder” (1899). 
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Rail el Levin. 


LEVIN (ROBERT), RAHEL ANTONIE 
ERIEDERIKE: German writer: born at Berlin 
June 19, 1771 ; died there March 7, 1833. Her home 
life was uncongenial, her father, a wealthy jeweler, 
being a strong - willed 
man and ruling his fam- 
ily despotically. She 
was very intimate with 
Dorothea and Henriettc, 
daughters of Moses 
Mendelssohn. Together 
with them she knew 
Ilenriette Ilerz, with 
whom she later became 
most intimately associ- 
ated, moving in the same 
intellectual sphere. Ra 
liel's home became the 
meeting -place of men 
like Schlegel, Schelling, 
Steffens, Scliack, Sclilei- 
ermacher, Alexander and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Lamotte-Fouque, Baron Briickmann, Ludwig Tieck, 
Jean Paul Richter, and F. von Gentz. During a 
visit to Carlsbad in 1795 she was introduced to 
Goethe, whom she again saw in 1815, at Frank fort- 
on -the -Main. 

After the death of her father in 1806 she lived 
successively in Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ham- 
burg, Prague, and Dresden. This period was one 
of misfortune for Germany; Prussia was reduced to 
a small kingdom and her king was in exile. Secret 
societies were formed in every part of the country 
with the object of throwing off the tyranny of Na- 
poleon ; Rah el herself belonged to one of these soci- 
eties. In 1814 she married, in Berlin, Karl August 
Vamhagen von Euse (b. Feb. 21, 1785, at Diissel- 
dorf; d. at Berlin Oct. 10, 1858), after having been 
con verted to Christianity. At the time of their mar- 
riage, Varnliagen, who had fought in the Austrian 
army against the French, belonged to the Prussian 
diplomatic corps, and their house at Vienna became 
the meeting-place of the Prussian delegates to the 
Vienna Congress. She accompanied her husband in 
1815 to Vienna, and in 1816 to Carlsruhe, where he 
was Prussian representative. After 1819 she again 
lived in Berlin, where "Varnliagen had taken up his 
residence after having been retired from his diplo- 
matic position. 

Though not a productive writer herself, Rah el 
was the center of a circle of eminent writers, schol- 
ars, and artists in the Prussian capital A few of her 
essays appeared in print in 44 DasMorgcnblatt,” “ Das 
Sclnveizerische Museum,” and “Der Gesellschaf- 
ter,” and in 1830 her “ Denkblatter ciner Berlinerin ” 
was published in Berlin. Her correspondence with 
David Veit and with Varnliagen von Ense was pub- 
lished in Leipsic, in 1861 and 1874-75 respcctivel 3 r . 

Rahel always showed the greatest interest in her 
former coreligionists, endeavoring by word and 
deed to better their position, especially during the 
anti-Semitic outburst in Germany in 1819. On the 
day of her funeral Varnliagen sent a considerable 
sum of money to the Jewish poor of Berlin. 

The poet Ludwig Robert was a brot her of Rahel, 


and with him she corresponded extensive^ ; her 
sister Rosa was married to Karl Asser. 

Bibliography : Selnnidt-Weissenfels, Rahel und Hire Zcit 
Leipsic, 1857 ; Mrs. Vaughan Jennings, Rahel , Her Life and 
Letters, London, 187(5 ; Assing, Iks Rahels Iderzenslehen. 
id. ISi i ; Kayserling, Die Jlldischen Frauen , pp. 208 et seq ., 
Leipsic, 1879 ; Varnliagen, Rahel , ein Buck des Andenkens 
jur Ihre Freunde , Berlin, 1883; idem, Galcrie von Bild - 
nissenausRahcVs Unujang und Brief wechscl, Leipsic, 1836: 
Berdrow, Rahel Vamhagen : Fin LeDens - und Zeitbild , 
Stuttgart, 1900. 
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LEVINSOHN, ANNA HENRIETTE : Da- 
nish operatic singer; horn in Copenhagen Jan. 8, 
1839; died there March 22, 1899. She made her dA 
but at the Kongelige Theater in Copenhagen on 
Dec. 20, 1860, when she, as Nannette in “ Den Lille 
Rodhaffte, ” completely won the hearts of her audi- 
ence by her sympathetic impersonation of the guile- 
less girl. She became “ royal actress ” in 1866, 
and was, on her retirement in 1879, appointed 
court singer (“ Ivongelig Kammersangerinde ”). 
Her repertoire included: Rosina in “Barberen,” Su- 
sanna in “Figaro’s Bryllup,” Papagena in “Trylle- 
flojten,” Anna in “ Joegerbruden,” Benjamin in 
“ Joseph og Hans Brodre, ” Sicbel in “Faust,” and 
Venus in “ Tannhauser. ” 

Store Tllustrcrcde Konvcrsa- 
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LEVINSOHN, ISAAC BAER: Russian-He- 
brew scholar and writer ; born at Kremcnetz Oct. 13, 
1788; died there Feb. 12, 1860. His father, Judah 
Levin, was a grandson of Jekuthiel Solomon, who 
settled in Kremenetz and acquired considerable 
wealth, and a son of Isaac, who had married the 
daughter of Zalman Cohen, famed for his wealth 
and scholarship. Levinsolm’s father was a wealthy 
merchant and was popular among Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike. He was a master of Polish, wrote fluent- 
ly in classical Hebrew (at that time a rare accom- 
plishment), and was a thorough Talmudic scholar. 
At the age of three Levinsolm was sent to the he- 
der, where he soon manifested unusual aptitude 
for learning ; and at nine he composed a cabalistic 
work that elicited the praise of scholars and rabbis 
(“Bet Yehudah,” ii. 126, note 2). At ten lie was 
versed in Talmudic lore, and knew the Old Testa- 
ment by heart. He also studied and mastered the 
Russian language, an unusual achievement for a 
Russian Jew of that time. Thanks to his great 
mental power and industry, he rapidly familiarized 
himself with tlie rabbinical literature. At eighteen 
he married and settled in Radzivilov, supporting 
himself by teaching and translating ; his married life, 
however, was unhappy, and he divorced his wife. 

Some of Levinsolm ’s first literary efforts were in 
the domain of Hebrew poetiy. Among others, he 
wrote a patriotic poem on the expulsion of the French 
from Russia, which was transmitted to 
His Verse, the minister of the interior by General 
Criers, the commandant of the Radzi- 
vilov garrison. Levinsolm himself regarded his 
verses as mere literary exercises, did not attempt 
to print them, and the greater part of them were 
lost. Excessive study brought on nervous dis- 
orders, and Levinsolm journeyed to Brody, then the 
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center of the Jewish Haskalah, in order to consult 
the local physicians. There the future reformer of 
the Russian Jews found a congenial atmosphere 
in the circle of the Masldlim. He soon made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Isaac Erter, the Hebrew 
satirist, and later of Solomon Lob Rappoport. 
Though engaged as a bookkeeper in the local bank, 
he found time to continue his studies. Before long 
he passed the teacher’s examinations and was ap- 
pointed to teach Hebrew at the gymnasium ot lar- 
nopol There he soon became intimate with the 
scholar Joseph Perl, through whose influence he se- 
cured an instructorship at the Hebrew college ot 

Leviiisohn’s new position brought him into close 
relations with Nachman Krochmal of Zolkiev, an 
authority on all questions of rabbinical learning and 
Jewish custom. In 1817 he submitted 
His to Krochmal his first critical studies, 
Writings, entitled “Ha-Mazkir,” and Krochmal 
was so favorably impressed with the 
work that he offered to contribute toward the ex- 
pense of publication. Unfortunately, it was never 
printed, and only a part of it was incorporated in 
■« Tehuldah ” and “ Bet Y eliudah. ” In 1820 Levinsolm 
prepared, for the benefit of the Russian youth the 
first Hebrew grammar, entitled “ Yesode Lashon 
Russiya ” The necessary means being lacking, tins 
was never published and the manuscript was lost. 

About this time he wrote a satire on the JJasi- 
dim entitled “ Dibro Zaddiljim. ” Returning to Ere- 
menetz in the same year, he began his le uddah 
bo-Yisracl,” a work destined to leave an indelible 
impression on a whole generation of Russian Jews. 
It was finished ill 1828, but was not published until 
1828 The book attempted to solve many problems 
•of contemporary Jewish life in Russia. It urged 
the study of the Scriptures before the Talmud, and 
the necessity of studying secular languages, partic- 
ularly that of the Fatherland. It urged also the 
study of science and literature, and the great impor- 
tance for the Jews of engaging in agricultural and 
industrial work. It strongly counseled the abandon- 
ing of petty trading and of other uncertain sources 

-of livelihood. . 

Levinsolm’s good advice, however, did not please 
the I-Iasidim, who opposed him in many ways and so 
•embittered bis existence 


that lie was compelled to 
leave Kremenetz. Re- 
pairing to Berdycliev, he 
Became private tutor in 
the family of a wealthy 
Jew, and, gathering 
about him a circle of pro- 
gressive friends, he or- 
ganized a society for the 
promotion of culture. 
Regarding it as his spe- 
cial mission to carry en- 
lightenment to the young 
generation, he resided 
successively in Ostrog, 
Nomirov, and Tulchin. 





Isaac Baer Levinsolm. 

On his way to the last- 


nomirov, n uu j — ~ *’ . . . 

named place Levinsolm stopped at Ivaminka, the 
estate of Prince AATtgenstcin, the Russian field-mar- 


slial. When the prince heard of Levinsolm s arrival 
he invited him to his house, assigned him a suite of 
rooms, and kept him there through the entire sum- 
mer The field-marshal liked to pass his evenings 
in conversation with the learned Jew, and often fol- 
lowed the latter’s advice. 

In 1823 Levinsolm was compelled by failing health 
to return to Kremenetz. Soon after liis arrival there 
lie was confined to his bed by a sickness that kept 
him bedridden for twelve years. Notwithstanding 
this lie never resigned himself to mental inactivity, 
and during these long years of suffering lie made 
himself familiar with Arabic, Greek, and Syriac, 
and studied the classics, political economy, and phi- 
losophy. . „ _ , , 

In 1827, a year before the appearance of le ud- 
dah ” Levinsolm presented the manuscript, with an 
explanatory statement, to the Russian government 
which accepted it with much favor, and awarded 
Levinsolm, on the representations of D. N. Bludov, 
a thousand rubles “for a work in He- 
Questioned brew having for its object the moral 
by Prince education of the J e wish people. ” In. 
Lieven. the same year the minister of public 
instruction, Prince Lieven, submitted 
to Levinsolm thirty-four questions on J ewish religion 
and history, among them the following : “Wliat is 
the Talmud?” “Who was the author of it? 

“ When, where, and in wliat language was it writ- 
ten ? ” “ Have the Jews other books .of such author- 

ity?” “Is there anything sensible in the Talmud? 

It is stated that it is full of improbable legends and 
fables.” “How could the authors of the Talmud 
permit themselves to add to, or detract from, the 
commandments of the Torah, which forbids that? 

“ What is the object of tlie numerous rites that con- 
sume so much useful time? ” “ Is it true that the 

Jews are the descendants of those Pharisees whom 
the lawgiver of the Christians had accused of lying 
and superstition ? ” “ Is it true that tlie Talmud for- 
bids the Jews the study of foreign languages and 
science, as well as the pursuit of agricultural occu- 
pations?” “AVhat is Hasidism, and who was its 
founder?” “In what towns mainly do the Ilasi- 
dim reside?” “Do the Jews possess schools or 
learned books? ” “How do the Jewish masses re- 
gard their schools?” “Can tlie condition of the 
Jews be improved? and, if so, by what means? 

“ AVhat Messiah is it that the Jews are expecting . 

“ Is it true that the Jews expect to rule tlie entire 
world when the Messiah arrives, and that members 
of other religions will he excluded from partici- 
pation in the after-life? ” “ How can a Jew be ad- 

mitted into Christian society and be accorded full 
civic rights when he keeps himself aloof from the 
Christians and takes no interest in the welfare o 
the country where he resides? ” Levinsolm referred 
the minister to his “ Te'uddah ” and to other works 
in various languages, transmitted to lum concise 
answers to his questions, and promised to write a 
book in which these questions would be discussed 

In 1828 “ Te'uddah ” saw the light. “It was not the 
yearning for fame,” says Levinsolm in the preface, 
“ that impelled me to write this book. . ... hnends 
seeking truth and light asked me to point out to 
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tlicm the true way of life; they wish to know what 
learning, aside from the Talmud and its commen- 
taries, it is necessary for a Jew to acquire for the 
perfection and refinement of his nature as a man 
and a Jew.” 

Levinsolm now undertook his larger work, “Bet 
Yehudah,” which was “ to expose to Christian eyes 
the world of Jewish spiritual life founded on the 
principles of highest morality, a world 
Scope of then unknown to Russian Christians.” 
His u Bet He wished, also, to make his work of 
Yeliudah.” educational value to the Jewish peo- 
ple, so that uninstructed coreligionists 
would see Judaism in its true light. At the same 
time he found himself obliged to exercise great care 
in the treatment of the subject in order to avoid 
creating undue antagonism. Levinsolm presents in 
his “Bet Yehudah ” a wonderfulty clear and logical 
exposition of Jewish religious philosophy. Accord- 
ing to him the Jewish religion may be summed up 
in two principles of belief: faith in one God, which 
involves the negation of idol-worship ; and love of 
one’s neighbor. He shows by numerous citations 
that the latter means the love not only of one Jew for 
another, but the love for any neighbor, irrespective 
of faith. He presents a history of Hie various Jewish 
sects, enumerates the contributions of the Jews to 
learning and civilization, and at the end suggests a 
plan for the reorganization of Jewish education in 
Russia. He urges the necessity of founding rabbin- 
ical seminaries fashioned after the German institu- 
tions, training the Jewish youth in religious and 
secular learning, opening elementary Jewish schools 
throughout the Pale, abolishing the institution of 
melammedim, and establishing agricultural and in- 
dustrial schools. 

“Bet Yehudah ” exerted a powerful influence on 
the Jews of Russia and gave a plan of action to the 
progressive elements in the Russian Jewry. The 
book acquired renown outside of Russia also, it 
was translated into Polish, and the scholar Geiger 
read several chapters of it before an audience in the 
Breslau synagogue. But though “ Bet Yehudah ” 
was completed in 1829, it remained unpublished 
until 1838. 

About this time the Jewish community of Zaslavl 
in Yolhynia was accused of ritual murder; many 
families were imprisoned, and the en- 
Refutes tire community was in despair. Lev- 
Charges insohn’s opponents then laid aside 
of Blood their enmity and turned to him as the 
Accusation, only man capable of proving the fal- 
sity of the accusation. In spite of his 
sickness Levinsolm began his “Efes Dammim,” in 
defense of the accused Jews. But the necessary 
means not being forthcoming, he was obliged to 
spend his own money in collecting material and in- 
formation. “The purpose of my book,” says Lev- 
insolin, “is to acquit the Jews before the eyes of 
Christians, and to save them from the false accusa- 
tion of using Christian blood. ” “ Efes Dammim ” is 
written in the form of a dialogue between a patri- 
arch of the Greek Church in Jerusalem, Simias, and 
tlie chief rabbi in the Jewish synagogue there. The ; 
book shows the remarkable dialectic talent of the 
author. It was completed in 1834, published in ] 


1 1837, republished three times, and was translated 

into English at the time of the “ Damascus AJIair ” 
in 1840, at the instance of Sir Moses Monteliore and 
Cremieux. It was translated also into Russian 
(1883) and German (1884; another German edition 
appeared in 1892). In another polemical work, 
“Temin Zidki,” Levinsolm proves the absurdity of 
the accusations against Judaism and the Talmud. 
This work was left by him in manuscript. 

Other polemical works written by Levinsolm are 
“ Ah iy yah Shiloni lia-JIozeh ” (Leipsic, 1841) and 
“ Ta’ar ha-Soier ” (Odessa, 1863). “ Aliiyyali Shiloni 
ha-Hozeh ” is directed against the work of the Eng- 
lish missionary McCaul entitled “The Paths of the 
World ” (London, 1839), and constitutes an introduc- 
tion to Lcvinsolm’s larger work “Zerubbabel,” com- 
pleted in 1863. This latter work was published, in 
part, by his nephew David Baer Nathansolm (Leipsic, 
1863) ; the entire work was published later in Warsaw 
(1876). This work, which occupied twelve years, 
and was continued through sickness and suffering, 
was not only a defense of Judaism, but also an ex- 
position of the value of traditional law in the Jew- 
ish religion, and of. the great wisdom and moral 
force of its expounders and teachers. The “ Ta £ ar 
ha-Sofer ” is directed against the Karaites. 

In addition to these, Levinsolm wrote on Hebrew 
etymology and comparative philology. In this field 
lie published “Bet ha-Ozar,” the first 
Levinsolm and second parts of which appeared in 
as a Wilna in 1841 ; the first part is entitled 
Philologist. “ Sliorashe Lebanon,” and includes 
studies of Hebrew roots; the second 
part comprises articles on various subjects, and 
“ Abne Millu’im,” a supplement to “Bet Yehudah.” 
After Levinsolm's death Nathansolm published 
“ Toledot Shem ” (Warsaw, 1877) and “ Glide Sliem ” 
(Warsaw, 1893), both containing philological studies 
arranged in alphabetical order, and also corrections 
of Ben Zeb’s “Ozar ha-Shorashim,” which was re- 
published by Letteris. Levinsolm left a number of 
works in manuscript, including “Pittuhe Hotam,” 
on the period of the Canticles ; “ Yizre El, ” miscel- 
laneous essays; “Be’er Yizliak,” correspondence 
with contemporary scholars; “Eslikol ha-Sofer, » 
letters, poetry, and humorous papers. 

Levinsolm labored assiduously for the well-being 
of his coreligionists in Russia. He worked out and 
submitted to the government various projects for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Jews, such 
as the plan he submitted to the crown prince Kon- 
stantin in 1823, his memorandum to the minister of 
education in 1831, liis project in regard to tlie cen- 
sorship of Jewish books in 1833, and his plan for 
the establishment of Jewish colonics in 1837. Nicho- 
las I. gave the last careful consideration. It is 
known, also, that the emperor wrote Levinsolm a 
personal letter in regard to this plan, but its contents 
are not known. The establishment of Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies in Bessarabia in 1838-39 and later 

and the organization of Jewish, educational institu- 
tions undoubtedly owed much to Levinsolm’s sug- 
gestions. The government appreciated his services, 
and, besides monetary rewards, offered him impor- 
tant positions, which he declined. The failure of 
Ids health compelled him to decline also appoint- 
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meat as member of the Jewish commission that sat 
in St. Petersburg in 1843, and in 1853 he again re- 
fused an appointment as member of the special com- 
mission on Jewish affairs. The following words 
were inscribed, at his own request, on his tomb- 
stone: “Out of nothing God called me to life. 
Alas earthly life has passed, and I shall sleep again 
on the bosom of Mother Nature, as this stone testi- 
fies. I have fought the enemies of God not with 
the sharp sword, but with the Word. That I have 
foimlit for truth and justice before the Nations, 

‘ Zerubbabel ’ and ‘Efes Damirn’ bear witness.” 
Levinsohn has been called “the Mendelssohn of 
Russia.” 
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LEVINSON-LESSING, FEODOR (FRANZ) 
YULYEVICH ; Russian geologist ; born 1861. He 
graduated from the pliysico-mathematical faculty 
of the University of St. Petersburg in 1888, was 
placed in charge of the geological collection m 1886, 
and was appointed pri vat-docent at St. Petersburg 
University in 1889. In 1892 he became professor, 
and the next year dean, of the pliysico-mathemat- 
ical faculty of Yuryev University. Aside fiom his 
work on petrography lie published also essays, in 
other branches of geology, the result of scientific 
journeys throughout Russia. In various peiiod- 
icals more than thirty papers have been published 
by him, the most important being the following: 

“ Olonetzkaya Diabazovaya Formatziya” (in “ Trudy 
St. Peterburgskavo Obscliestva Yestestvovyede- 
niya,” xix.); “O Fosforitnom Chernozyome” (in 
“Trudy Volnoekonomickeskavo Obscliestva,” 1890); 
“O Nyekotorykh Kkimicheskikh Tipakh Izvyei- 
zhonykh Porod” (in “Yyestnik Yestestvoznaniya,” 
1890) ; “ Geologiclieskiva Izslyedovaniya v Guberhn- 
sldiikh Gorakli ” (in “ Zapiski Mineralnavo Obschest- 
va”); “Die Variolite von Yalguba” (“Tsclierm. 
Mineral. Mitt.” vi.) ; “Die Mikroskopisclie Beschaf- 
fenheit des Jordanalit” (ib. ix.); “Etudes sur le 
Porphirite de Deweboyu” (in “Bulletin de Societe 
Beige de Geologie ”) ; “ 1 et 2 Notes sur la Structure 
des Roches Eruptive ” (ib .) ; “ Note sur les Taxites et 
les Roches Elastiques Volcaniques” (zb.); , Les 
Ammon ee de la Zone a Sporadoceras Munsteri (ib.) , 
“ Petrographisclies Lexicon” (2 parts, 1893—95) ; 
“Tablitzy dlya Mikroskopiclieskikh Opredeleni 
Porodoobraznykh Mineralov.” The last was pub- 
lished in English by Gregory. 

Bibliography: EntzMopedich e-ski Slovar . 

ii K J. G. L. 

LEVINSTEIN, GUSTAV: German manufac- 
turer and writer; born in Berlin May, 1842. . Aftei 
graduating from the Kollnisches Gymnasium in Ber- 
lin he went to England, where he and his bi others 
founded an anilin-dye factory at Manchester. Re- 
turning to Berlin, lie entered the university and 
Studied philosophy. He owns factories in southern 

France, though living in Berlin. He has at. various 
times taken up his pen in behalf of Judaism and 
Jewish rights. Of his works the following may be 
mentioned: “ Wissenscliaftlicher Antisemitismus,” 


directed against Paulsen (Berlin, 1896) ; “ Der Glaube 
Israels” (ib. 1896); “Die Taufe” (zA 1899); “Pro- 
fessor Paulsen und die Judenfrage ” (ib. 1897); “ Die 
Forderung des JSonntag - Gottesdienstes : Antwoit 
auf das Gutacliten des Rabbinats und den Bescliluss 
der Reprasentanten-Yersammlung,” in support of 
supplementary Sunday services (ib. 1898); “Ueber 
die Erlosung des Judenthums,” against Benediktus 
Levita (ib. 1900); “ Professor Ladenburg und der 
Unsterblichkeitsgedanke im Judentlium” (ib. 1904). 

8 . M * K * 

LEVINTHAL, BERNHARD LOUIS : Rus- 
sian- American rabbi ; born at Kovno, Russia, May 
12, 1864. He was educated at the rabbinical schools 
of Kovno, Wilna, and Byelostok, and received rab- 
binical diplomas from Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Spector 
and Rabbi Samuel Mobile ver in 1888. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1891, and shortly after liis 
arrival there was appointed minister of six Russian 
congregations in Philadelphia. Levin thal helped to 
found various communal institutions in Philadelphia 
and is vice-president of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of America, and honorary vice-president of 
the Federation of American Zionists. 

Bibliography : American Jewish Year Book , 1903-4, p. 74. 

a. F. H. V. 

LEVIRATE MARRIAGE (Hebr. “yibbum”): 
Marriage with a brother’s widow. TWs custom is 
found among a large number of primitive peoples, 
a list of which is given by Westermarck (“History 
of Human Marriage,” pp. 510-514). In some cases 
it is the duty of a man to marry his brother’s widow 
even if she 'lias had children by the deceased, but in 
most cases it occurs when there are no children, as 
among the Hindus (“Institutes of Manu,” v. 59-63). 
Among the Hebrews marriage with a brother’s wid- 
ow was forbidden as a general rule (Lev. xviii. 16, 
xx. 21), but was regarded as obligatory (Deut. xxv. 
56) when there was no male issue, and when the two 
brothers had been dwelling on the same family es- 
tate. The surviving brother could evade the obli- 
gation by the ceremony of Halizaii. . The case of 
Ruth is not one of levirate marriage, being connected 
rather with the institution of the Go’el; but the 
relations of Tamar with her successive husbands and 
with Judah are an instance (Gen. xxxviii.). If the 
levirate union resulted in male issue, the child 
would succeed to the estates of the deceased brother. 
It would appear that later the levirate marriage 
came to be regarded as obligatory only when the 
widow had no children of either sex. The Septua- 
gint translates “ben” (son) in the passage of Deute- 
ronomy by “child,” and the Sadducees in the New 
Testament take it in this sense (Mark xii. 19; comp. 
Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, § 28). 

By Talmudic times the practise of levirate mar- 
riage was deemed objectionable (Bek. 13a), and was 
followed as a matter of duty only. T o marry a broth- 
er’s widow for her beauty was regarded by Abba 

Saul as equivalent to incest (Yeb. 89b). Bar 3£ap- 

para recommends halizaii (Yeb. 109a). A differ- 
ence of opinion appears among the later authorities, 
Alfasi, Maimonides, and the Spanish school gener- 
ally upholding the custom, while R. Tam and the 
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North ern school prefer halizah (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben lia-‘Ezer, 165). The marriage was not neces- 
sary if the brother left a child by another marriage, 
even if such a child were on the point of death 
(lx. 157). A change of religion on the part of the 
surviving brother does not affect the obligation of 
the levirate, or its alternative, the halizah (Isaac 
b. Sheshet, Responsa, i, 2), yet the whole question 
has been profoundly affected by the change from 
polygamy to monogamy due to the takkanali of 
Gershom ben Judah (see Mauri age). 

The Samaritans followed a sligh tly different course, 
i which may indicate an earlier custom among the Ile- 
| brews ; the former practised the levirate only when 
the woman was betrothed and the marriage had not 
been consummated (Kid. 65b). The Karaites appear 
to have followed the same practise, and Benjamin 
Naliawcndi, as well as Elijah Bashyazi, favored it 
(“ Adderet Eliyahu, Nashim,” p. 93a). 

It has been suggested by Kalisch (“Leviticus,” ii. 
362-363) that the prohibition in Leviticus is of 
later date than the obligation under certain condi- 
tions in Deuteronomy, but it is equally possible that 
the Leviticus prohibition was a general one, and the 
permission in Deuteronomy only an exception when 
there was no male issue. J. F. Maclennan (“ Studies 
in Ancient History,” i. 109-114) suggested that the 
existence of levirate marriage was due to polyandry 
among the primitive Hebrews, and has been followed 
by Buhl (“Sociale Verbal tnisse,” p. 34) and Barton 
(“Semitic Origins,” pp. 66-67); but this is rather 
opposed to the Hebraic conditions, for it would be 
against the interests of the surviving brother to al- 
low the estate to go out of his possession again. 
There is, besides, no evidence of polyandry among 
the Hebrews. . 

Bibliography : Geiger, in JMischeZ eitschr if t, 1862, pp. 19-39. 

S. S. J. 

LEVISOHN, GEORGE (MORDECAI GUM- 
PEL LEIVE) : German surgeon ; born in Berlin 
of a family known as “ Sclinaber ” ; died in Hamburg 
Feb. 10, 1797. He evinced an early aptitude for 
study, and attended the school of David Frilnkel, 
chief rabbi of Berlin. Levisohn chose the medical 
profession, to which he devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm. He left Germany for England, and, after 
studying under John Hunter, was appointed physi- 
cian at the hospital of the Duke of Portland. Being 
called to Sweden by Gustavus III., he occupied for 
some time the position of professor at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Gustavus thought highly of him, 
and he translated, at the king’s command, from 
English into Swedish his medical and polemical 
works. Levisohn left the court in 1781 and re- 
turned to Germany, where he published German 
translations of most of his English medical works. 
Three years later (1784) he went to Hamburg, and, 
being well received, settled there and followed his 
profession with remarkable success. 

The large number of his daily patients did not 
prevent him from prosecuting with zeal his medical, 
philosophical, and theological studies. In 1785-86 
he published two medical journals, and during the 
following years labored at his great work on relig- 
ious philosophy. He was then engaged for five 


years in physical researches. His works are: 
“Ma’amar ha-Torah we-Hokmah” (London, 1771), 
a philosophical treatise (this work caused its author' 
to be regarded in the light of a dangerous innova- 
tor) ; “ An Essay on the Blood ” (ib. 1776) ; “ Epidem- 
ical Sore Throat” (ib. 1778); “ Beschreibung der 
Londonischen Mcdicinisclicn Praxis den Deutschen 
Acrztcn Vorgclegt . . . miteiner Vorredc von T. C. 
A. Thcdcn ” (Berlin, 1782); “The Passions and 
Habits of Man, and Their Influence on Health” 
(Brunswick, 1797-1801); “Derek ha-Kodesh ha- 
Hadasliali, ” a Hebrew grammar. 

Bibliography: Schroder, Hamburg ischc SchriftstcUcr ; 
Carinoly, LcsMcdccinsJuifs , pp. 21?, 219 ; Picciotto Sketches 
of Anglo- Jewish History, p. 117; British Museum Cata- 
logue. 

J- G. L. 

LEVISOHN, MORDECAI GUMPEL. See 

Levisoiin, George. 

LEVISON, ESAIAS: Danish educationist and 
author; born in Copenhagen April 22, 1803; died 
there March 23, 1891; educated at the University of 
Copenhagen (B.A. 1823). In 1S24 Levison was ap- 
pointed tutor at the Jewish school in Copenhagen, 
in which position he remained till within two years 
of his death. He published several religious edu- 
cational works, of which the following may be men- 
tioned: “ Ivortfattet Forklaring over Ltcrebogen i 
Religionen for Ungdommen af den Mosaiske Troes- 
bekjendelse ” (Copenhagen, 1825); “Bibelske For- 
tasllinger ” (ib. 1827); a Jewish prayer-book, with 
Hebrew text and Danish translation (ib. 1833). 
Levison translated into Danish Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Paul Clifford.” For two years (1837-38) he acted 
as coeditor of “Borgervennen,” a Danish political 
periodical, to which he contributed several articles. 
In 1837 the University of Kiel conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

Bibliography; Ersleio's Forfattcr-Lcxicon. 

s. F. C. 

LEVISON, FERDINAND EMANUEL j 

Danish physician; born in Copenhagen Nov. 9, 
1843; educated at the University of Copenhagen 
(M.D. 1868). He was successively assistant physi- 
cian at Frederik’s Hospital, the Lying-in Hospital, 
and the Almindeligt (Communal) Hospital in Copen- 
hagen. In 1887 he was appointed guardian of the 
poor, which position he still (1904) occupies. Levi- 
son is an energetic advocate of cremation; the 
first Danish society for cremation was founded 
(1881) at his initiative, and he has ever since offici- 
ated as its president. 

Bibliography : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
s - F. C. 

LEVITA, ELIJAH (known also as Elijah, 
ben Asher ha-Levi Ashkenazi, Elijah Bahur, 
Elijah Medakdek, and Elijah Tishbi) : Gram- 
marian, Masorite, and poet; born at Ncustadt, near 
Nuremberg, in 1468; died at Venice Dec., 1549. 

From his childhood Elijah showed a predilection 
for Biblical studies and Hebrew grammar. He set- 
tled early in Venice; but in 1504 he was at Padua, 
earning a livelihood by instructing Jewish children 
in Hebrew. At the request of his pupils he wrote 
a commentary to Moses Kimhi’s “Mahalak ” ; but a 
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certain Benjamin Col bo, to whom Elijah had given 
the manuscript to transcribe, published the work at 
Pesaro under his own name. Colbo interspersed the 
annotations with excerpts from another work ; and 
in this form Elijah’s lirst; production was most in- 
correctly printed. In spite of this, however, it 
became the favorite manual for students of the He- 
brew language, both among Jews and Christians. 
It was soon reprinted several times at Pesaro, and 
made its way into Germany and France, where also it 
was reprinted ; it was translated into Latin by Sebas- 
tian Munster (Basel, 1531, 1536). It was not until 
1546 that Elijah, urged by his friends, claimed the 
authorship of the work and published a corrected 
edition of it at Venice. During his stay in Padua, 
Elijah published in German a version of the Baba 
Buch. 

The relatively happy circumstances enjoyed by 
Elijah at Padua did not long continue. In 1509 the 
city was taken and sacked by the army of the League 
of Cambray, and Elijah, losing everything he pos- 
sessed, had to leave the place. He betook himself 
to Borne, and having heard of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded iEoiDrus of Viterbo, general of the 
Augustine Order, who was studying Hebrew, he 
called upon him. This prelate, in exchange for 
Hebrew lessons from Elijah, offered to maintain him 
and his family. For thirteen years 

Gram- Elijah remained in the palace of the 

marian. cardinal, wilting works which spread 
his reputation, giving lessons in He- 
brew, and, in turn, taking lessons in Greek from the 
cardinal. During this period Elijah produced the 
“Sefer ha-Bahur,” a grammatical treatise written at 
the request of the cardinal, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and first , published at Borne in 1518 (2d ed. 
Isny, 1542, and many subsequent reissues). As the 
author explains in his preface, he called the work 
“Babur” because that was his surname, and further 
because the word denoted both “youth” and “ex- 
cellent.” The treatise is divided into four parts, 
each of which is subdivided into thirteen sections, 
corresponding to the thirteen articles of the Jewish 
creed ; while the total number of sections, fifty-two, 
represents the numerical value of u Elijah, " his name. 
The first part discusses the nature of the Hebrew 
verbs; the second, the changes in the vowel-points 
of the different conjugations; the third, the regular 
nouns; and the fourth, the irregular ones. 

In the same year (1518) Elijah published tables of 
paradigms for beginners, entitled “Luah be-Dikduk 
lia-Pohilim weha-Binyaniin ” ; and a work, on the 
irregular words in the Bible, entitled “Sefer ha- 
Harkabali.” Desiring to explain every intricacy 
and anomaly in the Hebrew language, but fearing 
that too many digressions might prevent his gram- 
mar from becoming a popular manual, he in 1520 
published dissertations on various grammatical sub- 
jects under the general title “ Pirke Eliyaliu. ” This 
he divided into four parts: the first, “Perek Shirah,” 
discussing in thirteen stanzas the laws of the letters, 
the vowel-points, and the accents ; the second, “ Perek 
lia-Minim,” written in prose, treating of the differ- 
ent parts of speech; the third, “Perek ha-Middot,” 
discussing the various parts of speech; and the 
fourth. “ Perek ha-Sliimmushim, ” treating of the ser- | 


vile letters. Like liis preceding works, it was trans- 
lated into Latin and published by Sebastian Munster. 

In 1527 misfortune again overtook Elijah; he was 
driven from his studies when the Imperialists sacked 
Borne, and lost all his property and the 
Proof- greater part of his manuscripts. He 
Reader and then returned to Venice, and was en- 
Tutor. gaged by the printer Daniel Bom- 
berg as corrector of his Hebrew press. 
To the income derived from this employment was 
added that earned by tuition. Among his pupils 
was the French ambassador George de Selve, after- 
ward Bishop of Lavaur, who by generous pecuniary 
assistance placed Elijah in a position to complete 
his great Masoretic concordance “ Sefer lia-Zikronot,” 
on which he had labored for twenty years. This 
work, which De Selve, to whom it was dedicated, 
sent to Paris to he printed at his expense, has for 
some unknown reason never been published, and is 
still extant iu manuscript in the Bibliotlieque Na- 
tional, Paris. An attempt to edit it was made by 
Goldberg in 1875, but he got no farther than 
The introduction and the dedication to it were pub- 
lished by Frensdorf in Fraenkel’s “ Monatsschrift ” 
(xii. 96-108). Still the “ Sefer lia-Zikronot, ” to which 
Elijah often refers as his chef-d’oeuvre, made a 
good impression iu Paris, and Elijah was offered by 
Francis I. the position of professor of Hebrew at the 
university there, which he declined, being unwilling 
to settle in a city forbidden to his coreligionists. 
He declined also invitations from several cardinals, 
bishops, and princes to accept a Hebrew professor- 
ship in Christian colleges. 

Two years after the completion of the “ Sefer lia- 
Zikronot ” Elijah published his Masoretic work 
“ Massoret ha-Massoret ” (Venice, 1538), divided into 
three parts, respectively denominated “ First Tables,” 

“ Second Tables, ” and “ Broken Tables, ” each with an 
introduction. The “ First Tables ” is divided into ten 
sections, or commandments (“ ‘Aserctlia-Dcbarim ”), 
dealing with the “full” and “defective” writing of 
syllables. The “ Second Tables ” treats of the “ kere ” 
and “ketib,” “kamez” and “patali,” “dagesli,” 
“mappik,” “rafe,” etc. The “ Broken Tables ” dis- 
cusses the abbreviations used by the 
“Mas- Masorites. In the third introduction 
soret.” Elijah produces an array of most pow- 
erful arguments to prove that the 
vowel-points in the Hebrew Bibles were invented 
by the Masorites in the fifth century of the com- 
mon era. This theory, although suggested by 
some Jewish scholars as early as the ninth cen- 
tury, provoked a great outcry among the Ortho- 
dox J cws, who ascribed to the vowel-points the 
greatest antiquity. They were already dissatisfied 
with Elijah for giving instruction in Hebrew to 
Christians, since the latter openly confessed that 
they studied the Hebrew language with the hope of 
finding in the Hebrew texts, especially in the Cabala, 
arguments against Judaism. To this Elijah replied in 
the first introduction to the “ Massoret ha-Massoret ” 
that he taught only the elements of the language 
and did not teach Cabala at all. Moreover, lie 
pointed out that Christian Hebraists generally de- 
fended the Jews against the attacks of the fanatical 
clergy. Elijah’s theory concerning the modernity 
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of the vowel-points caused still greater excitement 
among Christians, and for three centuries it gave 
occasion for discussions among Catholic and Protes- 
tant scholars, such asBuxtorf, Walton, De Rossi, and 
others The “ Massoret ha-Massoret ” was so favor- 
ably received that in less than twelve months after 
its appearance it was republished at Basel (15. BJ). 
In this edition Sebastian Munster translated into 
Latin the three introductions, and gave a brief suim 
mary of the contents of the three parts. The third 
part, or the “Broken Tables,” was republished sepa- 
rately at Venice in 1566, under the title “ Perusli ha- 
Massoret we-Kara Sliemo Shahire Shibre Luliot. ” 
This part of the book was again republished, with 
additions, by Samuel ben Hayyim at Prague in 1610. 
The three introductions were also translated into 
Latin by Nagel (Altdorf, 1758-71). In 1772 the 
whole book was translated into German by Chris- 
tian Gottlob Meyer, and in 1867 into English by 


Christian D. Ginsburg. 

In 1538, also, Elijah published at Venice a treatise 
on the laws of the accents entitled Sefer Tub 
Ta‘am.” Meanwhile David Bomberg’s printing- 
office had ceased to exist, and Elijah, although at 
that time seventy years of age, left his wife and 
children and departed in 1540 for Isny, accepting 
the invitation of Paul Fagius to superintend his He- 
brew printing-press there. During Elijah’s stay with 
Fagius (until 1542 at Isny and from 1542 to 1544 at 
Constance) he published the following 
Lexi- works : “ Tishbi, ” a dictionary contain- 

cograplier. ing 712 words used in Talmud and 
Midrasli, with explanations in German 
and a Latin translation by Fagius (Isny, 1541); 
“Sefer Meturgeman,” explaining all the Aramaic 
words found in the Targum (ib .) ; “ Shemot Deba- 
rim ” an alphabetical list of the technical Hebrew 
words (Isny, 1542); a JudaBO-German version of the 
Pentateuch, the Five Megillot, and Haftarot (Con- 
stance, 1544) ; and a new and revised edition of the 
“Bahur.” On returning to Venice, Elijah, in spite 
of his great age, still labored on the edition of several 
works, among which was David Kimhi’s “Miklol,” 
to which he added notes of his own (“nimulrim ”). 
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LEVITAN, ISAAC (ISAAC ILYICH) : Rus- 
sian painter; born near Eidtkuhnen Aug. 18, 1860; 
died at Moscow July 22, 1900. His father, who 
earned a livelihood by giving private tuition, re- 
moved to Moscow when Levitan was still a boy and 
gave him a good home training. About 1875 Levi- 
tan entered the Moscow School of Art, where he fin- 
ished the course. Living in great poverty, and at 
times in actual want, he still continued his work, and 
at t He age of nineteen displayed considerable talent 
in his “An Autumn Day at Sokolniki.” This pic- 
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ture was purchased by the well-known connoisseur 
Tretyakov. In 1880 Levitan exhibited “ The Plowed 
Field,” which attracted much favorable comment. 
As late as 1886, notwithstanding the reputation 
which he had acquired, he still continued to derive 
only a very small income from his profession. 

The period 1887-97 was the most happy of Levi- 
tan’s life, and to it belong his best works. He was 
a tireless worker and painted a very laige number of 
pictures. Twenty-five Of his paintings are to be 
seen in the Tretyakov gallery alone. He probably 
produced in all about 1,000 paintings and studies, 
most of them in the decade 1887-97. In 1892, when 
Levitan was already widely known and after the 
award to him of the first prize for his picture “Twi- 
light” at the Art Lovers’ Exhibition, the notori- 
ous May Laws were enforced in Moscow, and lie 
was permitted to remain there only owing to the in- 
fluence of powerful friends. His nearest relatives, 
however, were compelled to leave the city, their 
business was ruined, and Levitan had to render them 
material aid to the end of his life. In 1897 Levitan 
was elected an active member of the Munich society 
Secession, and the Academy of Art selected him an 
academician. 

Levitan’s paintings are marked by a thorough 
knowledge of Russian scenery and types. They 
possess a decided originality; at the same time they 
convey an expression of sadness. In his funeral 
oration Count A. E. Lvov said of Levitan: “He was 
an artist-poet. He not only painted pictures— in his 
paintings there was something besides; we not only 
saw his pictures, we also felt them. He knew how 
to interpret Nature and her mysteries as no other 
man.” Even the “Novoye Vremya” (July 29, 1900), 
an organ decidedly anti-Semitic in its policy, ad- 
mitted that “this full-blooded Jew knew, as no 
other man, how to make us realize and love our 
plain and homely country scenes.” 

Among the works of Levitan may be mentioned: 

“ Over Eternal Rest ” ; “ The Neglected Graveyard ” ; 
“A Tatar Graveyard”; “Relics of the Past— Twi- 
light in Finland ” ; “ The Golden Autumn ” ; “Vladi- 
mlrka”; “March”; “After the Rain Forest ” ; 

« Evening ” ; “ The Peaceful Retreat ” ; “ The Hay 
Harvest ” ; and two lake scenes. A picture by Levi- 
tan, entitled “A Convent on the Eve of a Holiday,” 
was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
in 1893. 

Bibliography: S. Vermel, Voslthoth xxii. 34. T 
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LEVITES (Temple Servants). — Biblical 
Data : Of the Levites, Aaron and his. sons were 
chosen for the priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 1 et seq .); 
the menial services of the Tabernacle w 7 ere assigned 
to the rest of the tribe (Num. i. 47 et seq.). The 
Kohathites were to bear the sacred furniture of the 
Tabernacle; the Gerslionites, its curtains; and the 
Merarites, its boards, pins, and poles (Num. iv. 
4-16, 22-28, 29-33). It is distinctly .stated that the 
Levites shall not approach the most holy things 
(Num. iv. 19)— that is, they shall not act as priests, 
a function which the context reserves for Aaron and 

his sons. . . ,.,- 

In Deuteronomy the representation is quite diitei- 
ent; “priests” and “Levites” are there synonym on s 
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terms, ancl the one is regularly placed in apposition 
with the other. In Deut. xviii, 1, apparently, every 
Levite is a potential priest. In Joshua, as in Num- 
bers, the Levites consist of the clans of Kohafch, 
Gerslion, and Merari, and to each clan a large num- 
bei of cities is assigned (comp. Josh. xxi. ; see 
Le^ i, Thibe of). The Levites, as the servants of the 
Temple, appear next in I Chronicles, where David 
is represented as dividing them into “courses” 
to wait on the sons of Aaron by doing the menial 
work of the Temple because they were no longer 
needed to carry the Tabernacle (comp. I Citron, 
xxiii., especially 26-28). He also appointed some to 
be doorkeepers of the Temple, some to have charge 
of its treasure, and some to be singers (I Chron. 
xxv.-xxvi.). 

Ezekiel, however, gives a somewhat different im- 
piession of^ the personnel of the Temple service in 
pre-exilic times. In ch. xliv. 9-13 he declares that 
in future no uncircumcised foreigner shall enter the 
Temple, and that the Levites who have served at 
idolatrous shrines shall be deposed from the priest- 
hood and perform the menial services of the sanctu- 
my, such as keeping the gates and slaying the offer- 
ings. This seems to imply that before the Exile 
this service had been performed not by Levites, but 
by foreigners (an impression which Josh. ix. 23 
deepens), and that those who were accounted Le- 
vites in this subordinate sense had formerly exercised 
a priesthood, of which Ezekiel did not approve. 

After, the Exile the Temple organization, as re- 
flected in the books of Ezra and Neliemiah, is the 
same as that portrayed in Chronicles. The plan of 
Ezekiel was not altogether carried out, for the Ne- 
tliinim, who were descended from slaves whom 
David had given to the Temple (Ezra viii. 20), 
shared with the Levites the subordinate work of the 
sanctuary (Ezra vii. 24). In later times it would 
seem that the distinction between Levites and Ne- 
thinim gradually disappeared ; present information 
on this point consists solely of the fact that the 
Netlnnim were given genealogies along with the 
Levites (Ezra ii. 40 et seq.). At the beginning of 
the common era the Levites were an important class 
of religious officials (comp. Luke x. 32; John i. 19). 

Critical View: The Biblical data thus present 
two inconsistent views. According to Leviticus, 
Numbers, the greater part of Joshua, and Chroni- 
cles, the piiesthood was confined to the house of 
Aaron from the first, and the Levites existed as a 
menial class for the performance of the subordinate 
work of the sanctuary from the time of Moses. The 
portions of Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua which 
contain this point of view are all from the P stratum 
of the Hexateuch — a post-exilic document, as the 
Graf-Wellhausen school believes. Chronicles, too, 
is a work written some time after the Exile. 

In the older books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the priestly offices are represented as not exclusively 
performed by Levites, who, however, were from the 
first preferred for these services and gradually 
monopolized them (see Levi, Tkibe of). These 
sei vices were not confined to any one sanctuary, but 
were performed in temples all over the land (comp. 
Judges xviii. 30). This condition of affairs appar- 
ently continued until Josiah, in 621 b.c., instituted 


a reform on the basis of the Deuteronomic law 
(II Kings xxiii.), when all sanctuaries except that 
at Jerusalem were abolished. This- 
Earlier left a large number of priests witli- 
Accounts. out a vocation, and they were conse- 
quently recommended to the charity of 
their brethren along with the widow, the fatherless, 
and the resident alien (Deut. xii. 18, 19; xiv. 27, 29; 
xvi. 11, 16), In this code every Levite is still re- 
garded as a possible priest, however, and it is dis- 
tinct^ stipulated that if one of them goes to Jeru- 
salem lie shall have the same privileges in the exer- 
cise of the priestly office as are enjoyed by any other 
Levite (Deut. xviii, 6-7). But the influence of the 
Jerusalem priesthood seems to have been so great 
that even Josiah could not enforce this provision, 
and the provincial priests were never accorded in 
fact the privileges in the Temple on Zion which, 
Deuteronomy had granted them (comp, II Kings 
xxiii. 9). Ezekiel’s plan for the reorganization of 
the Temple services proposed to utilize these men 
for the menial work of the sanctuary; this pro- 
posal was actually embodied in the legislation of P' 
and became a part of the post-exilic religious organi- 
zation. 

The view of the Graf-Wellliausen critical school 
is that last outlined — that the cleavage between 
priests and Levites was not begun until the time of 
Josiah, that it received a further impetus from 
Ezekiel, and that it became a real feature of the 
permanent religious organization after the return 
from Babylon. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that J in Josh. ix. 23 represents 
After Joshua as presenting the foreign Gibe- 
Josiah. onites to the Temple as slaves, “hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, ” 
and that Ezekiel shows that foreigners continued to 
fill the menial offices down to the time of the Exile, 
Van Hoonacker (“Le Sacerdoce dans la Loi et dans. 
l’Histoire des Hebreux,” 1899) contends that Chron- 
icles records pre-exilic conditions (comp. Baudissin 
in “ Tlieologisclie Literaturzeitung,” 1899, cols. 359- 
363). The picture of the Levites given in Leviticus, 
Numbers, the P portions of Joshua, and Chronicles 
is thought by others to be a projection by the writers 
of the institutions of their own times into the distant 
past. 

Bl ^h 1 o2 RA i P eno : F e ! mausen ’ Prolegomena zur Gcsch, Israels, 
oth ed 1899 ch. iv.; Baudissin, Die Gesch. clcs Alttesia - 
mcnllichenPnestertumes , 1889; H. Vogelstein, DerKamvf 
wMLevtten seit den Tagcn Ezechieli 

H%;lZf^rciaoio^ w Anmol °^ ’• 

E. G. II. Q A B< 

LEVITICUS. — Biblical Data : The English 
name is derived from the Latin “Liber Leviti- 
cus, ^ which is from the Greek (ro) A svltlkSv (i.e., 
pi(j?Jov). In Jewish writings it is customary to cite 
the book by its first word, “ Wa-yikra. ” The book is 
composed of laws which treat of the functions of the 
priests, or the Levites in the larger sense. It is in 
reality a body of sacerdotal law. The various laws 
comprising this collection are represented as spoken 
by Ynwn to Moses between the first day of the first 
month of the second year after the Exodus and the 
first day of the second month of the same year 
(comp. Ex. xl. 17 and Num. i. 1). There is no note 
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of a definite time in Leviticus itself, but from the 
references cited it is clear that in the continuous 
narrative of the Pentateuch this is the chronological 
position of the book. 

Ch. i.-vii. : A collection of laws relating to sacri- 
fices. It falls into two portions: (1) ch. i.-vi. 7 
(Hebr. i.-v.)aud vii. 22-34 are laws addressed to the 
people; (2) ch. vi. S-vii. 21 (Ilebr. vi. 1-vii. 21) are 
addressed to the priests. Ch. i. contains laws for 
burnt offerings ; ch. ii., for meal-offerings; ch. iii., 
peace-offerings; ch. iv., sin-offerings; ch. v. 1-vi. 
7 (Hebr. ch. v.), trespass-offerings; ch. vi. 8-13 
(Hebr. vi. 1-6) defines the duties of the priest with 
reference to the fire on the altar; ch. 
Contents, vi. 14-18 (Hebr. vi. 7-11). the meal- 
offering of the priests; ch. vi. 19-23 
(Hebr. vi. 12-16), the priests’ oblation; ch. vi. 24-30 
(Hebr. vi. 17-23), the trespass-offering; ch. vii. 

I- 7, trespass-offerings; ch. vii. 8-10, the portions 
of the sacrifices which go to the priests; ch. vii. 

II- 18, peace-offerings; ch. vii. 19-21, certain laws of 
uncleanness ; . ch. vii. 22-27 prohibits eating fat or 
blood; ch. vii. 28-34 defines the priests’ share of 
the peace-offering’. Ch. vii. 35—38 consists of a sub- 
scription to the preceding laws. 

Ch. viii.-ix. ; The consecration of Aaron and his 
sons; though narrative in form, they contain the 
precedent to which subsequent ritual was expected 
to conform. 

Ch. x. contains two narratives: one shows that it 
is unlawful to use strange fire at Yinvii’s altar; the 
other requires the priests to eat the sin-offering. 
Between these narratives two law's are inserted, 
one prohibiting intoxicating drink to the priests, the 
other gi ving sundry directions about offerings (8-15). 

Ch. xi. contains lav\s in regard to clean and un- 
clean animals, and separates those which may from 
those which may not be used for food. 

Ch. xii. contains directions for the purification of 
women after childbirth. A distinction is made be- 
tween male and female children, the latter entailing 
upon the mother a longer period of uncleanness. 

Ch. xiii. and xiv. contain the lavrs of leprosy, 
giving the signs by which the priest may distin- 
guish between clean and unclean eruptions. 

Ch. xv. contains directions for the purifications 
necessaiy in connection with certain natural secre- 
tions of men (2-18) and women (19-30). 

Ch. xvi. contains the law of the great Day of 
Atonement. The chief features of this ritual are 
the entrance of the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies and the sending of the goat into the wilder- 
ness (see Azazel). 

Ch. xvii.-xxvi. contain hiw\s which differ in many 
respects from the preceding and which have many 
features in common. They are Jess ritualistic than 
the laws of ch. i.-xvi. and lay greater stress on in- 
dividual holiness; hence the name “Holiness Code/’ 
proposed by Klostermann in 1877 for these chapters, 
has been generally adopted. Ch. xvii. contains 
general regulations respecting sacrifice; ch. xviii. 
prohibits unlawful marriages and nncliastitv; ch. 
xix. defines the religious and moral duties of 
Israelites; ch. xx. imposes penalties for the viola- 
tion of the provisions of ch. xviii. hi ch. xxi. reg- 
ulations concerning priests are found (these regula- 


tions touch the domestic life of the priest and re- 
quire that he shall have no bodily defects); ch. 

xxii. gives regulations concerning sac- 
Holiness rificial food and sacrificial animals ; ch. 
Code. xxiii. presents a calendar of feasts ; ch. 

xxiv. contains various regulations 
concerning the lamps of the Tabernacle (1-4) and the 
showbread (5-9), and a law of blasphemy and of per- 
sonal injury (10-23); ch. xxv. is made up of laws 
lor the Sabbatical year and the year of jubilee (t hese 
law's provide periodical rests for the land and se- 
cure its ultimate reversion, in case it be estranged 
for debt, to its original owners) ; ch. xxvi. is a hor- 
tatory conclusion to the Holiness Code. 

Ch. xx vii. consists of a collection of law’s concern- 
ing the commutation of vows. These law’s cover 
the tollow’ing cases: where the vowed object is a 
person (1-8); an animal (9-15); a house (14-15); an 
inherited field (16-21); a purchased field (22-25); a 
firstling (26-27). Then follow' additional laws con- 
cerning persons and things “devoted” (28-29) and 
concerning tithes (30-33). Verse 34 is the colophon 
to the Book of Leviticus, stating that these laws 
were given by Yirwir as commands to Moses at 
Mount Sinai. 

k* T1, G. A. B. 

Critical View; In the critical analysis of 

the Pentateuch it is held that Leviticus belongs 
to the priestly stratum, designated by the symbol 
P. To this stratum the law's of Leviticus are at- 
tached b} r their nature and also by linguistic af- 
finities (comp. Pentateuch, and J. Estlin Car- 
penter and G. Harford Battersbv, “ Hexateuch ” 
[cited hereafter as “Hex.”], i. ‘ 208-221). This 
priestl}' stratum was formerly regarded as the 
“Grundsclirift,” or oldest stratum of the Penta- 
teuch. but by Graf and Wellliausen, whose views 
now receive the adherence of the 
Latest great majority of scholars, it has 
Stratum been shown to be on the whole the 
of Penta- latest. Leviticus as it stands is not, 
teuch. however, a consistent code of laws 
formulated at one time, but is the re- 
sult of a considerable process of compilation. It 
has already been noted that chapters xvii. to xxvi. 
have a distinct character of their own and a distinct 
hortatory conclusion, which point to an independent 
codification of this group of laws. Within this 
same group many indications that it is a compilation 
from earlier priestly sources may also be found. 
Ch. xviii. 26, xix. 37, xxii. 31-33, xxiv. 22, xxv. 55, 
xxvi. 46, and xxvii. 34 are all passages which once 
stood at the end of independent law's or collections 
of law's. Similar titles and colophons, which are 
best explained as survivals from previous collec- 
tions. are found also in other parts of the book, as 
in vi. 7 (A. V. 14): vii. 1, 2, 37, 38; xi. 46, 47; xiii. 
o9; xiv. 54, 55; xv. 32, 33. It is necessary, there- 
fore. to analyze these law's more closely. 

It will be convenient to begin this analysis with 
eh. viii.-x., which arc, as previously noted, narra- 
tives rather than law's. Ch. viii. relates the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. 
That consecration is commanded in Ex. xl. 12-15, 
just as the erection of the Tabernacle is commanded 
in Ex. xl. 1-11. As the erection of the Tabernacle 
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is described in Ex. xl. 17-38, it is probable that Lev. 
viii., recounting the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons, immediately followed Ex. xl. 
Chapters Ch. i.-vii. have by editorial changes 
viii.-x. : been made to separate this narra- 
Narratives. tive from its context. Lev. viii. is 
based on Ex. xxix., relating its fulfil- 
ment, just as Ex. xxxv. -xl. is based on Ex. xxv.- 
xx viii. and xxx., xxxi. It has been shown (comp. 
Exodus, Book of, Critical View I.) that Ex. 
xxxv.-xl. is a later expansion of a briefer account 
of the fulfilment of the commands of xxv.-xxxi. ; it 
follows accordingly that Lev. viii. probably belongs 
to a similar late expansion of a shorter account of 
the fulfilment of the commands of ch. xxix. Lev. 
viii. is not so late as Ex. xxxv.-xl., since it knows 
but one altar. 

Ch. ix. resumes the main thread of the original 
priestly law-book. It relates to the inaugural sac- 
rifice of the Tabernacle — the real sequel to Ex. xxv.- 
xxix. Probably it was originally separated from 
those chapters by some brief account of the con- 
struction and erection of the sanctuary and the con- 
secration of the priesthood. The editor’s hand may 
be detected in verses 1 and 23. 

Ch. x. 1-5 is the continuation of ch. ix. and is 
from the same source. The regulations in verses 
0-20 are loosely thrown together, though verses 6, 
12-15, and 16-20, are, as they stand, attached to the 
main incident in verses 1—5. Verses 10, 11 are allied 
to ch. xvii.-xxvi., the Holiness Code (comp. Driver 
in “S. B. O. T.” ad loc.). Verses 16-20 are a late 
supplement, suggested by the conflict between the 
procedure of ix. 15 and the rule of vi. 24-30. 

Ch. i.-vii., as already noted, consist of two parts: 

i.-v. (A. V. vi. 7), addressed to the 
Ch. i.-vii. : people, and vi.-vii. (A. V. vi. 8-vii. 
Laws of 36), addressed to the priests. It is not 
Offerings, a unitary, harmonious code: the two 
parts have a different order, the peace- 
offering occurring in a different position in the two 
parts. 

Ch. i.-iii. were compiled from at least two 
sources, and have been touched by different bands. 
Ch. iii. should follow immediate^ after ch. i. 

Ch. iv., which graduates a scale of victims for 
the sin-offering according to the guilt of the sinner, 
is later than i.-iii. It is regarded by all critics as a 
late addition to the ritual. The altar of incense, v. 
7, is unknown to the older ritual (comp. Ex. xxix. 
10-14); and the ritual of the high priest’s sin-offer- 
ing is much more elaborate than in Ex. xxix. 10-14 
or Lev. ix. 8-11. The sin-offering, which in other 
laws is a goat (Lev. ix. 15, xvi. 8, and Num. xv. 
24), is here a bullock. The ritual is throughout 
heightened, perhaps beyond all actual practise. 

Ch. v.-vi. 7 (A. V. v.) afford no indications of so 
late a date as eh. iv., although it is clearly a combi- 
nation of laws from various sources (comp, verse 14 
and v. 20 (A. V. vi. 1). The oldest nucleus seems 
to be v. 1-6, in which there are no ritual directions. 
Verses 7-10 and 11-13 are later and perhaps succes- 
sive additions. Though united later, they are prob- 
ably genuine laws. 

The rules for the guidance of the priests (vi. [A. 
V. vi. 8-vii.]) are also compiled from previous col- 


lections, as is shown by the different headings 
(comp. vi. 1, 13, 18 [A. V. vi. 8, 19, 24]). They 
also are genuine laws from an older time. 

Ch. xi. defines the clean and unclean animals. 
Because several of these laws are similar to the Ho- 
liness legislation (comp, verses 2-8, 9-11, 20, 21, and 
41, 42), it has been inferred by many 
Ch. xi. : critics that ch. xi. is a part of that 
Clean and legislation, that it is in reality the law 
Unclean which xx. 25 implies. Others, as Car- 
Animals. pouter and Harford Battersby, regard 
it as an excerpt from a body of 
priestly teaching which once had an existence inde- 
pendent of the Holiness Code. The chapter is not a 
unit. Verses 24-31 seem to be an expansion of v. 8, 
while verses 32-3S appear to be a still more recent 
addition. 

Cli. xii. contains directions for the purification of 
women after childbirth. In v. 2 reference is made 
to ch. xv. 19. As the rules in xii. are cast in the 
same general form as those of xv., the two chapters 
are of the same date. It is probable that xii. once 
followed xv. 30. Why it was removed to its present 
position can not now be ascertained. For date see 
below on ch. xv. 

The extreme elaboration of the rules for Leprosy 
has led some scholars to regard the compilation of 
ch. xiii. and xiv. as late, especially as 
Ch. xiii. it lias been inferred from Deut. xxiv. 8 
and xiv. : that when Deuteronomy was compiled 
Laws of the rules concerning leprosy were all 
Leprosy, still oral (comp. “Hex.” ii. 158, note). 

Moore, on the other hand (in Cheyne 
and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”), points out that the rit- 
ual of xiv. 2-8 is very primitive (comp. Smith, 
•*Rel. of Sera." pp. 422, 428 [note], 447), and that 
there is no reason to doubt the early formulation of 
such laws. These chapters are not, however, all of 
one date. The original draft of the law included 
only xiii. 2-46a, xiv. 2-8a, and the subscription in 
57b ; xiii. 47-59, which treats of leprosy in garments, 

I was codified separately, for in verse 59 it has a colo- 
; phon of its own. Ch. xiv. 10-20 is clearly a later 
substitute for 2-8a. Ch. xiv. 33-53, which treats of 
fungous growths on the walls of houses, is often 
classed with the rules for leprosy in garments ; but 
since it has a new introductory formula (33) it is 
probably independent of that section. Since it 
adopts (49) the mode of cleansing of xiv. 2-8a, it 
is also independent of xiv. 9-32. As it makes men- 
tion of atonement while xiv. 2-8a does not, it is also 
later than that. Thus three hands at least worked 
on these chapters. 

The rules for purification after the discharge ot 
secretions of various kinds (ch. xv.) are often re- 
garded as late. The language is tediously repeti- 
tious. The sacrificial ritual (verses 14, 29) is parallel 
to that of the sin-offering in ch. v. It is probable 
that a shorter earlier law on the subject has been ex- 
panded by a later hand ; but it seems impossible now 
to separate the original from the later material. 

Much discussion has been expended upon the ac- 
count of the great Day of Atonement (ch. xvi.). 
Its opening words connect it with the incident of 
Nadab and Abiliu (x. 1-5). These words are regarded 
as editorial by some, but the subsequent material, 
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which denies the priests free approach to the sanc- 
tuary, makes such a connection lit ting. Hot all 
of the chapter, however, treats of 
Ch. xvi.: this subject. With various prohibi- 
The Day tions against entering the holy place, 
of Atone- there is combined a curious ritual con- 
men t, cerning the sending of a goat into the 
wilderness to Azazel. As this ritual 
is given before the directions for the observance of the 
day, Benzinger (in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” ix. 65-89) 
has argued that in verses 4-28 two accounts have 
been combined, one of which dealt with entrance into 
the sanctuary, and the other with the Azazel ritual. 
The former of these consisted of verses 1-4, 6 (or 
11), 12, 13, and 34b, which were perhaps followed 
by 29-34a. This original law prescribed a compar- 
atively simple ritual for an annual day of atone- 
ment, With this verses 5, 7-10, 14-28 were after- 
ward combined. This view has not escaped chal- 
lenge (comp. “Hex.” ii. 164, note); but on the 
whole it seems probable. 

The Day of Atonement appears, however, not to 
have, been provided for by the priestly law-book in 
the time of Neliemiah ; for, whereas the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, beginning with the fif- 
teenth of the seventh month (Nell. viii. 14 et seq.), 
which was followed on the twenty-fourth by a con- 
fession of sin (ib. ix. 1 et seq.), is described, no men- 
tion is made of a day of atonement on the tenth. 
Probably, therefore, ch. xvi. and other passages de- 
pendent upon it {e.g., Lev. xxiii. 26-32 and Ex. 
xxx. 1— 10) are of later date (comp. “Hex.” i. 156 et 
seq.). Even if this ritual be a late addition to the 
Book of Leviticus, however, there is good reason to 
believe that it represents a primitive rite (comp. 
Smith, “Bel. of Sem.” 2d ed., pp. 411 et seq., espe- 
cially p. 414, and Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp 
114, 289). 

Ch. xvii.-xxvi., as already pointed out, form a 
group of laws by themselves. Ch. xxvi. 3-45 con- 
tains an address of Thwii to the Isracl- 
Ch. xvii.- ites, setting forth the blessings which 
xxvi. : The will follow if these laws are observed, 
Holiness and the disasters which will ensue if 
Code. they are violated. The character of 

the discourse and its resemblance to 

Leur. xxviii. prove that Lev. xxvi. once formed the 
conclusion of a body of laws. The peculiar phrase- 
ology and point of view of this chapter recur a 
number of times in earlier chapters (comp, xviii. 
1-5, 24-30; xix. 2, 36b, 87; xx. 7, 8, 22-26; xxii. 31- 
33). Ch. xviii. -xxvi. are therefore bound together as 
one code. Recent criticism regards ch. xvii. as origi- 
nally a part of the same legislation. As the “ Book 
of the Covenant,” Ex. xx. 24-xxiii. 19, and the 
Deuteronomic Code, Deut. xx.-xxvi., each opened 
with a law regulating the altar ceremonies, it is 
probable that the Holiness Code (H) began in the 
same way, and that that beginning now underlies 
Lev. xvii. The regulations of this code sometimes 
resemble those of Deuteronomy, sometimes those of 
P; and as it traverses at times the legislation of 
both, there can be no doubt that it once formed a 
separate body of laws. 

This code was compiled from various sources by 
a writer whose vocabulary possessed such striking 


characteristics that it can be easily traced. Some 
of bis favorite phrases are, “I Ynwn am holy ”; “I 
am iirwn”; “my statutes and ordinances”; “who 
sanctifies you [them] ” ; “I will set my face against 
them”; etc. (comp. Driver, “Leviticus,” in “S. B. 
O. T.” p. 83, and “Hex.” i. 220 et seq.). As the 
work now stands the laws have been somewhat in- 
terpolated by P; but these interpolations can for the 
most part be easily separated. 

In ch. xvii. P lias added verses 1, 2, 15, and 16, 
and all references to “ the tent of meeting ” and “ the 
camp ” in verses 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; probably, also, the last 
clause of verse 7. The original law required every 
one who slaughtered an animal to bring the blood to 
the sanctuary (comp. I Sam. xiv. 33- 
Interpo- 35), a thing perfectly possible before 
lations. the Deuteronomic reform had ban- 
ished all local sanctuaries. This law 
is, therefore, older than the centralization of the 
worship in 621 n.c. (comjD. II Kings xxiii.). As P 
by liis additions has left the law in Lev. xvii., it 
could have been observed by only a small commu- 
nity dwelling near Jerusalem. 

Inch, xviii. P has transmitted H’s law of pro- 
hibited marriages and uncliastity, prefixing only his 
own title. 

Cli. xix. contains laws which are, broadly speak- 
ing, parallel to the Decalogue, though the latter por- 
tion, like the Decalogue of J in Ex. xxxiv., treats 
of various ritualistic matters. P’s hand is seen here 
only in verses 1, 2a, 8b, 21, and 22. 

Cli. xx. opens with a law against Moloch-wor- 
ship. Verse 3 is contradictory to verse 2. Proba- 
bly the latter is the old law and the former is from 
the pen of the compiler of H (comp. Baentsch in 
Nowack’s “Hand-Kommentar,” 1903). In verses 
11-21 laws against incest, sodomy, approach to a 
menstruous woman, etc., are found. They are par- 
allel to ch. xviii. and from a different source. II 
embodied both chapters in his work. P prefixed 
verse 1 to the chapter. 

Ch. xxi. contains regulations for priests. Origi- 
nally it referred to all priests; but P lias interpola- 
ted it in verses 1, 10, 12b, 16a, 21, 22, and 24, so as 
to make it refer to Aaron and his sons. 

Tlie laws of sacrificial food, aiitl sacrificial animals 

have been modified by many glosses. Some of these 
are anterior to H. P has added the references to 
Aaron and his sons in verses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 18. In 
this chapter two originally independent calendars of 
feasts have been united. From P came verses 1-9, 

21, 28-88, 39a, 39c, and 44; from II, verses 10-20, 
39b, and 40-43. A later band added verse 22, and 
perhaps other glosses (for details comp. “Hex.” and 
Baentsch ad loe.). 

Ch. xxiv. 1-9, which treats of the lamps and the 
sliowbread, belongs to the P stratum, but is out of 
place here. Verses 10-13, 23 deal with blasphemy. 
They are quite unrelated to verses 15-22 except as 
a partial doublet, and belong, perhaps, to a sec- 
ondary stratum of P. Verses" 15-22 are a part of 
the Holiness Code. 

The law of the Sabbatical year and of jubilee in 
ch. xxv. is now composite. The earlier portion was 
a part of the Holiness Code. Driver sees this portion 
in verses 2b-9a, 10a, 13-15, 17-22, 24, 25, 35-39, 43, 
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47 53 55. P l>as added the portions which intro- 
duce a complicated reckoning, viz : verses 1, 9b, 

1 Ob-1 3 16, 23, 26-34, 40, 42, 44-46, 48-o2, o4 (toi 
other analyses comp. Baentscli and Hex. at oc.). 

Ch xxvi., as already noted, is the hortatory con- 
clusion of the Holiness Code. It has escaped serious 
interpolation from later hands, except perhaps m 
verses 34 et seq., where references to the Exile m< 3 
have been inserted. 

Leviticus now concludes with a chapter on' t ov b, 
which belongs to a late stratum of 1 . it » latei 
than the institution of the year of jubilee, anc m .1 
duces a law, not mentioned elsewhere, concerning 

^Pronfxvhat has been said concerning the absence 
of ch xvi. from the Pentateuch of Neliemiali it is 
.clear that some of the material of Leviticus was 
added to it later than Neliemiali s 
Date and time. It is probable that P in its 
Place of main features was m the hands of 
Composi- Ezra and Neliemiali. Leviticus is, 
tion of P. however, not the work of the P who 
wrote tlie account of the sacrecl msti- 
tutions, but of an editor who dislocated that work 
at many points, and who combined with it the Holi- 

ness Code and other elements. . 

It is commonly supposed that the priestly law s 
were collected in Babylonia and were brought back 
to Palestine by Ezra. Haupt goes so far as to claim 
that the Levitical ritual is influenced by Babylonian 
institutions (comp. Haupt, “Babylonian Elements 
in the Levitical Ritual,” in “Jour. Bib. Lit. mx. 
55-81), and that a number of tlie words are Babylo- 
nian loan-words. Any deep Babylonian influence 
may well be doubted, however. It lias been seen 
that the laws of Leviticus were collected little by 
little in small codes, and that they were united into 
their present form after the time of Neliemiah. If 
any of these collections were made during the Exile, 
it must have been the desire of the priests who col- 
lected them to preserve the sacred ntual of tl e 
Temple at Jerusalem. Like Ezekiel, they may liar e 
proposed reforms, but it is hardly likely that they 
would deliberately copy heathen Pmctises. T e 
Levitical terms which are identical with Babylonian 
more id rove borrowing from Babylonia than t 
similarities between tnc code of A " 

Hebrew codes prove a similar borrowing there. All 
that is proved in either case, when radical diflei 
ences aie given proper weight, is that in bo h coun- 
tries tlie laws and the ritual were developed from a 
■common basis of Semitic custom. ,, , . 

It is generally held that tlie Holiness Code is 
younger than Ezekiel, though this is opposed by IM1- 
mann (“ Exodus und Leviticus ”) and Moore (m En- 
cve Bibl ” s d ). That there are many resemblances 
5 ' between II and Ezekiel all _ agree. 

Date and Ezekiel dwells again and again upon 
Place of offenses which are prohibited m tlie 
Composi- code of H. Compare, e.g., tlie laws ot 

tion of the incest, adultery, and of commerce with 

Holiness a woman in her uncloamiess (Re\. 

Code. xviii. 8, xx, 10-17, and Ezek xxn. 10, 
11) A list of such parallels vill be 
found in “Hex.”i. 147 et seq. The same writers point 
out {ib. pp. 149 et seq.) that there is a similarity be- 


tween Ezekiel and tlie hortatory portions , of H so 
striking as to lead Colenso to regard the foimei. as 
the author of those exhortations. Equally striking 
differences make Colenso’s theory untenable ; and t 
remains an open question whether Ezekiel influ- 
enced II, or II influenced Ezekiel. Those who n.- 
n-ard II as tlie later (Wellhausen, Kuenen, Baentscli, 
and Addis) lay stress on the references to exile m 
xxvi 34-44 while Dillmann and Moore regard such 
phenomenal tlie work of later hands. When one 
remembers liow many hands have worked on Leviti- 
cus it must he admitted that the references to ex e 
may well be additions; and if the antiquity of t e 
law of the altar in cli. xvii. be recalled— a lav, w hjc 
is clearly pre-Deuteronomic— the probability that 
II is really earlier than Ezekiel becomes great. 

Comparisons of the laws of H with those of Den- 
teronomy have often been instituted, but vutliout 
definite results. Lev. xix. 35, 36 is, it may be urged, 
more developed than Dent. xxv. 13-lo, since the 
measures and weights are more definitely' specified, 
but the point is not of sufficient significance te be 

decisive On tlie oilier hand, tlie impl cation of 
many sanctuaries in ch. xvii. points to H s priority 
to Deuteronomy. At any rate it seems piobable 
that II and Deuteronomy were collected quite inde- 
pendently of each other. Tlie hortatory form of 
each is similar. This, together with resemblances 
to tlie language and thought of Jeremia , pom 
the same general period as the date of them, compo- 
sition. Whether H is not the older of the tw 0 must 
be left an open question, with a slight balance of 
argument in favor of its greater antiquity This 
view makes it probable that the Holiness Code was 
compiled in Palestine. 


BI.L100KAFHY: Dillmann 

tarncnts.m 59 , eolenso, ine x , 1886 Wellbause n, 

Joshua , 18 ^, vi. ; Kuenen, He.iate , 1 Driver, In- 

Paton, The Original original Fonnof Lev. 

xxl-Ixii. itt. xvitf 149 et segr. Haupt, Babylonian Elements 
in the Levitical Ritual , ib. xix. oo et teq. n. A B. 

E. g. II. 

LETT. See Execution. 

LEVY AARON: Revolutionary patriot; 

founder of Aaronsburg, Pa.; borainAmsterdam in 

1742' died in Philadelphia Feb. 23, 1815. he went 
lo America at an early age and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, bis name appearing in the flrsttax-assessmen 
lists of Northumberland county. He engaged in 
trade with tlie Indians and furnished supplies to t 
proprietary government, and, dumng tlie wai oftte 
Revolution to the colonial aimy. In 17/ y 

signed a memorial of the inhabitants of Northunffier- 

land county asking help on account of the Bntish 

and Indian ravages in the vicinity. . , . 

year lie removed to Lancaster, engaging m business 
Idtli Joseph Simon. He speculated in land in Penn- 
sylvania, and soon became one of the laiges • an 
proprietors, owning immense traets^n nearly evei 3 
county in tlie state. During tlie war be released to 
the state twelve tracts in Luzerne county; later be 
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petitioned the government requesting that they be 
either paid for or returned to him (see letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1801, in Penns}d vania State Archives, sec- 
ond series, xviii. 347, 443). 

Pobert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, 
was Lev}' s partner in mai^ of these speculations, 
and borrowed considerable sums of money from 
him, acknowledgment of the indebtedness beiim 
made at the time of Morris* bankruptcy. Through 
the influence of Morris, Levy loaned a large amount 
of money to the Continental Congress for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. This money was 
never fully repaid (see letter in reference to these 
loans in the Journals of Congress, March 29, 1781). 
It was after the war that he engaged in his greatest 
speculation in land, with which his name will al- 
ways be connected. In 1779 he bought a large 
tract of land in Center county, Pa., upon which he 
laid out the town of Aaronsburg, the earliest town 
in the county, the plan of which was recorded at 
Sun bury on Oct. 4, 1786; it is the first town in the 
United States that was planned by, and named 
after, a Jew. Aaron Levy was one of the original 
members of the Congregation Mickve Israel, Phila- 
delphia. He died without issue. See Aaronsburg. 

u 11 '' : H. Rosenbach and Abraham S Wolf 

Rosenbach, m Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 21894 pp 
J Pwnsvlvan ia Colonial Record#; Pcnmylvanfd 
Aj chives ; John Blair Linn, History of Center County 

At A. S. W. R. 

LEVY, ABRAHAM HIRTZEL: Alsatian 
martyr; born at Wittolsheim ; executed at Colmar 
Alsace, Dec. 81, 1754. He was accused with three 
other Jews of having stolen property amounting to 
three thousand livres from the house of a widow 
named Madeline Katin. Notwithstanding that they 
all proved an alibi, he was condemned to “ the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary question. ” He did not con- 
fess and was broken on the wheel the next day. 
The chief Jews of Alsace, convinced of his inno- 
cence, brought the case on appeal before the Privy 
Council of Paris, which reversed the verdict and 
proclaimed Levy innocent June 16, 1755 His re- 
mains were removed from the gallows, enveloped in 
a talht, and buried in the Jewish cemetery of Jun<'- 
holtz. J ° 

B Jutn* t P ?>3-16i LOeb ’ Annuair& (U la Societies Etudes 

J 


LEVY, ALBERT: French sculptor; born at 
Pans May 4, 1864. A pupil of Etienne Leroux he 
exhibited for the first time in 1886, his work being 
a portrait medallion. 

Levy s sculptures include: “Reverie,” 1887* “La 

ESS™« T nnd ‘™ tte ’” 1888 ; “Etude d’Enfent,'” 
loaJ, Jeune Paysauue ft la Source,” 1891- “La 
Chanson,” 1893; “ Jeune Trouveur,” 1898- “Portrait 
do Simon,” 1894; “Eve,” 1895; “Jean de Rotrou ft 
V mgt Ans, 1896 ; “ Sans Permis, ” 1898. He has ex- 
ecuted also busts of several well-known persons. 
Bibliography : Curinier, Diet. Nat. ii. 126. 

P. T. H. 

LEVY, ALFRED : French rabbi ; born at Lune- 
ville^ Dec. 14, 1840. He studied at the College de 
Luneville and entered (1860) the Paris Rabbinical 


Seminary. On leaving it in 1866 he was appointed 
rabbi at Dijon, where he remained for two years. 
He then occupied for twelve years the rabbinate of 
his native town, and in 1880 became chief rabbi of 
the consistoiy of Lyons. He is a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Le\y has published the following writings: “Le 
Deuiletles Ceremonies Funebrescliez les Israelites, ” 
Paris,. 1879 ; “ Notice sur les Israelites du Duche de 
Lorraine,” 1885; “Notice sur les Israelites de Lyon ” 
1894; “ Les Doctrines d ’Israel, Recueilde Sermons’” 
Lyons, 1896. g * 

LEVY, ALPHONSE : French painter; born at 
Marnioutier, Alsace, in 1843; educated at the Stras- 
buig lyceum. At the age of seventeen he went to 
1 ans, where lie studied under Gerome. As an illus- 
trator Levy has drawn for all the great Parisian 
journals, devoting himself almost exclusively to 
scenes of Jewish life. Among his illustrations the 
most important are those for the Jewish stories of 
Sacher Masoch, his “Jewish Life,” and especially 
his latest collection of thirty drawings lithographed 
by himself. He is now (1904) engaged on a series of 
sketches of Jewish life in Algiers to parallel his 
drawings of the Ashkenazic Jews. In the Salon of 
the Societe Nationale des Beaux-Arts and at the In- 
ternational Exposition of 1900 Levy won prizes, and 
the committee, Gerome, Dagnan, Bouveret, Henri 
Bouchot, and Gustave Gelfroy, recommended him 
for the cross of the Legion of Honor. lie has been 
made also an officer of the Academy. 

S ‘ J. Iva. 

at LE ^ Y ’ -AMY : English novelist and poet; born 
Alov. 10, 1861, in London ; died there Sept. 10, 1899. 
verse written by her before she was eight years of 
I age gave evidence of high literary talent. By the 
time she had entered her teens she had produced 
a considerable number of verses, essays, plays, and 
short stories characterized by a steady and rapid 
increase in significance and power ; one of her poems 
written at the end of that period was published in 
the quarterly known as the “Pelican.” In 1876 the 
family moved to Brighton, where she attended the 
high school. It was while at school that she wrote 
Aantippe,” a scathing defense in verse of Socrates’ 
spouse from a modern standpoint— a remarkable 
achievement for a school-girl in her teens. 

On leaving school Amy Levy spent two years at 
Girton College, Cambridge, working fitfully at the 
prescribed studies, but, doing much reading and 
writing. During her first term there a story of hers 
came out in “Temple Bar,” and a little later “Xan- 
tippe and Other Poems ” was published in three vol- 
umes. Then came a winter in Dresden, and on her 
return to London she occupied herself with teaching 
and writing. “ The Minor Poet, ” published in 1882, 
is tinged with sadness and with suggestions of auto- 
biography. The third and last volume of her poems, 

“A London Plane Tree,” appeared after her death.’ 

As pure literature all three volumes have a distinct- 
ive charm Her first novel, the “Romance of a 
bhop and a short story, “ Miss Meredith, ” were pub- 

? 1S iqoo« 1 886, after a Winter s P eu t in Florence; and 
m 1888 Reuben Sachs ” appeared. The last-named 
work presents some of the less pleasing aspects of 
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tin (• Jewish diameter, and the vivid writing of the 
exquisitely imagined story makes regret more keen 
that the author’s outlook on her people was so 
limited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dictionary of National Biography . 

J. 

LEVY, ARMAND (ABRAHAM): French 
mathematician and mineralogist ; horn at Paris 
1794; died there 
June 26, 1841. 

He was a grad- 
uate of the Ecole 
Nor male, where 

he became teach- 
er of mathemat- 
ics (1814 - 15). 

He went to Eng- 
land, where he 
lived till 1828, 
and then to Bel- 
gium. Here he 
was lecturer at 
the University 
of Liege, and be- 
came a member 
of the Academy 
of Sciences at 
Brussels. Re- 
turning t o 
France in 1830, 
he was appoint- 
ed professor of 
mineralogy at 
the College 
Charlemagne. 

Levy pub- 
lished essays in 
the “ C o r r e - 
spondance Ma- 
th ematique” of 
Quetelet (1828- 
30), in the “ An- 
nals of Philos- 
ophy,” and in 
the “ Philosoph- 
ical Magazine,” 
and was the au- 
thor of: “ DeDif- 
fereutes Propri- 
eties des Sur- 
faces de Second 
Ordre ” ; “Stir 
line Nouvelle 
Maniere de Me- 
surer la Pesan- 
teur Specifique 

des Corps"; “Sur Quelques Proprietes des Sys- 
temes de Forces.” 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic ; J \ouveau La- 
roussc lllustre. ^ rT 

s. h. i. it. 

LEVY, ASSER (ASSER LEVY VAN 
SWELLEM) : One of the first Jewish settlers of 
New Amsterdam, as New York city was known 
under the Dutch; probably born in Amsterdam; 



died in 1680. He is first mentioned as one of the 
Jews who went to New Netherlands in 1654, proba- 
bly as refugees from Brazil. From the start Levy 
was.one of the champions of his people, never per- 
mitting an injury, however slight., to pass without 
protest. In 1655 Peter Stuyvesant, the governor 
of the colony, was ordered to attack the Swedes on 
the Delaware, and accordingly issued orders for the 
enlistment of all adults. Several Jews, among 

whom iv as Asser 
Levy, appear to 
have been ready 
to serve; but the 
governor and 
council passed 
an ordinance 
“that Jews can 
not be permitted 
to serve as sol- 
diers, but shall 
instead pay a 
monthly contri- 
bution for the 
exemption. ” 
Levy and his 
comrades at once 
refused to pay, 
and on Nov. 5, 
1655, petitioned 
for leave to 
stand guard like 
other burghers 
or to be relieved 
from the tax. 
The petition was 
rejected with 
the comment 
that if the peti- 
tioners 'were not 
satisfied with 
the law they 
might go else- 
where. Levy 
successfully ap- 
pealed to Hol- 
land, and was 
subsequently 
permitted to do 
guard duty like 
other citizens. 

As Levy ap- 
pears also as a 
prominent tra- 
der at Fort Or- 
ange (Albany), 
it is likely that 
he was respon- 
sible for the rebuke given to Stuyvesant by the di- 
rectors in Holland during the same year because of 
his refusal to permit Jews to trade there. Levy 
was also one of the first licensed butchers in the col- 
ony. In 1657 the burgher right was made abso- 
lutely essential for certain trading privileges, and 
within tivo days of a notice to that effect Asser Levy 
appeared in court requesting to be admitted as a 
burgher. The officials expressed their surprise at 


‘ Blessing of the New Moon.’’ 

(From a drawing by Alnhonse Levy.) 
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such a request. The record reads: “ The Jew claims 
that such ought not to he refused him as he keeps 
watch and ward like other burghers, showing a 
burgher’s certificate from the city of Amsterdam 
that the Jew is a burgher there.” The application 
was denied, but Levy at once brought the matter 
before Stuyvesant and the council, which, mindful 
of the previous experience, ordered that Jews should 
be admitted as burghers (April 21, 1657). 

As early as 1661 Levy purchased real estate at 
Albany ; he was also the earliest Jewish owner of 
real estate in New York city, his transactions there 
commencing in June, 1662, with the purchase of 
land on South William street. Within ten years of 
his arrival Levy had become a man of consequence, 
and when, in 1664, the wealthiest inhabitants were 
summoned to lend the citj r money for fortifications 
against the English, he was the only Jew among 
them: he lent the city 100 florins. 

It is as a litigant, however, that Levy figures most 
prominently in the Dutch records, his name often 
appearing for days in succession. He invariably 
argued his own case and was almost invariably suc- 
cessful. Only on two or three occasions did he fig- 
ure as defendant. No other Jew seems to have had 
so many dealings with Christians, or to have been 
on more intimate terms with them. As a litigant 
he is named also in the records of Gravesend in 
1674, Levy’s trading relations extended to New 
England, and he frequently appeared as attorney 
for merchants in Holland. In 1671 he lent the 
money for building the first Lutheran church in 
New York. About 1678 he built a slaughter-house 
in the east end of what is now known as Wall street, 
where he appears to have been the owner of a fa- 
mous tavern. 

Instead of being unpopular on account of his 
many lawsuits, the contrary seems to have been the 
case. The confidence reposed in his honesty by his 
Christian fellow citizens appears frequently from 
the court records. Property in litigation was put 
into his custody; he is named as executor in the 
wills of Christian merchants, and figures as both 
■administrator and trustee in colonial records. His 
influence -was not confined to New York; in the co- 
lonial records of Connecticut he appears as interve- 
ning to obtain the remission of a fine imposed upon 
a Jew there. The court remitted the fine with the 
comment that it did so “as a token of its respect to 
the said Mr. Asser Levy.” He left a considerable 
estate, over which there -was a long legal contest. 

A second Asser Levy appears in the Connecticut 
records as late as 1725, and a third, presumably a 
grandson, was an officer in a New Jersey regiment 
during the American Revolution. 


Bibliography: The Records of Nciv Amsterdam , ed. B. 
For now, New York, 1897; Leon Hiilmer, Asser Levy , in Pub- 
lications Am. Jew . Hist. Soc .; Thomas F. De Voe, The 
Market Book , i. 45, 46, 49, 54, 55 ; E. B. O’Callalian, Hist, of 
Aeiv Netherlands , ii. 286, New York, 1848 ; Calendar of New 
*°rh Historical Manuscripts ( Dutch ), 1630-1G6U , pp. 151, 
loo, 184, 310; Simon W. Rosendale, An Early Ownership of 
Real Estate, in Publications Am. Jew. Hist, Soc.; Valen- 
tine's Manual , 1865, pp. 691, 701; The Public Records of the 
Colony of Connecticut. Hartford, 1872 ; Documents Relation 
to Colonial History, ed. Brodhead, xii. 96, xiv. 341, 351, Ai- 
banyab/7 ; J. Pearson, Early Recordsof the Citif of Albany, 
passim; Daly, Settlement of the Jews in North America 
New lork, 1893; F. B. Heitman, Historical Register of Offi- 
cers of the Continental Army , p. 262, 
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L^VY, AUGUST MICHEL: French engi- 
neer, geologist, and mineralogist; born at Paris 
Aug. 17, 1844; son of Michel Levy. In 1862 he en- 
tered the Ecole Poly technique, and two years later 
the school of mines, becoming engineer in 1867, and 
engineer-in -chief in 1883. After 1876 he took an 
important part in the preparation of the detailed 
geological map of Prance published by the ministry 
of public works. In 1887 he became director of this 
important undertaking, and in the following year 
took charge also of the underground topographic 
survey. In addition to articles and notes scattered 
in various scientific periodicals, he has written: 
“Memoire sur les Divers Modes de Structure des 
Roches Erup tives Etudiees au Microscope,” Paris, 
1876; “Memoire pour Servir a Implication de la 
Carte Geologique Detaillee de la France,” ib. 1879; 
“Introduction a l’Etude des Roches Eruptives 
Francaises,” ib. 1879 ; “ Synthese des Mineraux et des 
Roches, ” ib. 1882 (the three preceding in collaboration 
with Foque); “Les Mineraux des Roches,” ib. 1888; 
“Etude Geologique de Serrania de Ronda,” ib. 1SS8 
(in collaboration with Bergeron); “Tableaux des 
Mineraux des Roches,” «A1S90 (in collaboration with 
Lacroix); “Etude sur la Determination des Feld- 
spatlis dans les Plaques Minces, ” ib. 1894; “Structure 
et Classification des Roches Eruptives,” ib. 1899. 


s. J. Ka. 

LEVY, BENJAMIN : Coloinal resident of 
Philadelphia. On Nov. 7, 1765, lie signed, with 
other citizens of Philadelphia, the celebrated agree- 
ment not to import merchandise from England until 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. On Dec. 27, 1776, he 
was appointed, upon the recommendation of the 


treasurer of the United States, an authorized signer 
of the bills of credit (see “Journal of the Continen- 
tal Congress ”). 


Bibliography: Rosenbach, The Jews in Philadelphia Prior 
to 1800 , p. 13, Philadelphia, 1883; Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. i. 60, 86. 
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LEVY, EDUARD CONSTANTIN : German 


musician ; born March 3, 1796, at Sanct Avoid, Lor- 
raine; died June 3, 1846, at Vienna. He received 
his first lessons in music from his father, a musician 
to the Duke of Zweibrucken. As the protege of a 
French officer he entered, at the age of fourteen, the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he became proficient in 
the bugle (which he chose as his favorite instrument), 
the cello, and the violin. He joined the French 
army in 1812, served with the Old Guard through 
the Waterloo campaign, and at the Restoration was 
appointed bandmaster and drum-major. After re- 
tiring from the service he went on concert tours 
through France and Switzerland, married at Ba- 
sel, and in 1824 went to Vienna, where he became 
soloist in the K. K. Hof-Oper. In 1834 he was 
appointed professor at the Vienna Conservatorium, 
and in 1835 became a member of the Imperial Hof- 
kapelle. 

Levy’s three children inherited his musical talent: 
Karl was a pianist, Melanie a harpist, and Rich- 
ard Eduard a cornetist. In 1838 they accompa- 
nied their father on concert tours through Russia 
and Germany. 


Bibliography: Riemami, Musikalisches Lexikon. 

s - E. J. 
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LEVY, ELEAZAR: Colonial resident of New 
York city prior to the Revolution. He fled from 
New York on account of the British occupation and 
took up his residence in Philadelphia, where he en- 
o’a°ed in business. On Aug. 26, 1779, he presented 
a memorial to the Continental Congress, claiming 
that the United States had erected fortifications on 
lands at West Point on which he held a mortgage, 
and asking for compensation for his loss. On May 
26, 1783, it is recorded that a congressional commit- 
tee reported that in its opinion “it is not convenient 
to take any order therein.” During the Revolu- 
tionary war Levy took the oath of allegiance to 
the state of Pennsylvania. In 1785 he acted as 
one of the administrators of the estate of Haym 
Solomon (see “Pennsylvania Journal,” Jan, 15, 


1785). 


Bibliography : Friedemvald, Memorials Presented to the 
Continental Congress , in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
ii 123-126; Westcott, Test Laws of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia, 1S85. 
A. 


A. S. W. R, 


LEVY, EMIL : German philologist ; born at 
Hamburg Oct. 23, 1855; educated at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Berlin (Pli.D. 1880). The 
following two years he spent in Paris and. Montpel- 
lier; he became privat-doccnt at the University of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau in 1883, and was appointed 
assistant professor in 1887. 

Levy is known principally as the author of the 
great dictionary, begun in 1894 and still (1904) unfin- 
ished, entitled “ Provenzalisches Supplement-Wor- 
terbuch. Bericlitigungen und Erganzungen zu 
Raynouards Lexique Roman” (vols. i.-iv. coveiing 
A to L) Among his other works are “Der Trouba- 
dour Bertolome Zorzi,” Halle, 1883, and “Bemer- 
kungen zum Engadinischen Hiob,” Freiburg-im- 

Breisgau, 1895. F T H. 

s, 

Xi!EVY, EMILE : French rabbi ; born at Mar- 
moutier, Alsace, Jan. 28, 1848. Educated at the 
lyceurn at Strasburg and the seminary at Paris, he 
became rabbi of Verdun in 1876, which position he 
held until 1892; in that year lie became chief rabbi 

of Bayonne. ^ , 

Levy has been a contributor to the Revue des 
Etudes Juives ” and is the author of “La Monarchic 
chez les Juifs en Palestine,” Paris, 1885. In collab- 
oration with M. Bloch lie has written also “Histoire 
de la Litteraturo Juivc Depuis l’Origine Jusqu’a 


Nos Jours.” 

s. 


F. T. H. 


LEVY, ERNST : German physician ; born at 
Lauterburg, Alsace, March 5, 1864; educated at the 
universities of Strasburg, Heidelberg, and Paris 
(M.D, 1S87). Settling in Strasburg, he became pri vat- 
docent in hygiene at the university there in 1891 and 
assistant professor in 1897. 

Levy has written several monographs and essays 
in the German and French medical journals, and 
is the author also of the two following works: 
“Grundriss der Klinisclien Bacteriologies Berlin, 
1894 (2d ed. 1S9S); “ Bacteriologischer Leitfaden,” 
Strasburg, 1897 (2d ed. 1901). 

Bibliography : Pagel, Blog. Lex. 


LEVY FAMILY (of America) : The follow- 
ing is a genealogical tree of the family descended 
from Benjamin Levy of Philadelphia: 



LEVY, GUSTAVE: French engraver; born 
at Toul June 21, 1819; died at Paris in 1894; a pu- 
pil of Grille. He exhibited first at the Salon of 
1844, and engraved the portraits of Madrazzo, Ri- 
o-aud, and a number of others. Special mention 
may be made of the following engravings by him: 
“The Family of Concilia” (from the Veronese in the 
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Dresden gallery) ; Raphael’s “ Sistine Madonna ” and 
“Diademed Virgin”; Caracci’s “Madonna of Si- 
lence 77 ; Couture's “Damocles”; and Rembrandt’s 
“Good Shepherd.” Still more popular are his en- 
gravings of the King of the Belgians (from Winter- 
halter s portrait), Beranger, the poet Ventura de la 
Vega, and the engraver Wille. The plate of Levy’s 
last engraving, “ The Pair Gardener,” was framed on 
his tombstone in the cemetery of Montmartre. 
s - ^ J. Ka. 

t HAYMAN : Colonial merchant of New 

York ; born in 1721 ; died in New York in 1789. He 
engaged in business at an early age, and is men- 
tioned as the owner of a privateer and as engaged 
in the fur trade in 1’iOO (see “New York Mercury,” 
Aug. 17, 1761). In 1765 the signature “Dayman 
Levy, Junior,” was appended to the Non-Importa- 
tion Resolutions drawn up by merchants in Phila- 
delphia, but it can not be said with certainty that it 
was the signature of the Hayman Levy treated here. 
In 1770 Levy signed in New York resolutions of a 
similar but more stringent character. In 1768 he 
failed in business, but soon recovered his losses. 
The occupation of New York by the British caused 
him to remove to Philadelphia. On July 20, 1776. 
he is mentioned in the Journal of the Continental 
Congress. Hayman Levy was one of the founders 
of the Congregation Mickvc Israel, organized in 
1782, and served on the first board of trustees. In 
1784 he returned to New York and aided in the re- 
establishment of the congregation in that city. He 
was one of the most widely known merchants of 
New York, and was probably the first employer of 
John Jacob Astor. He had sixteen children, some 
of whom were prominent citizens of New York. 

Sne • 60, 
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LEVY, HENRI LEOPOLD: French painter- 
born at Nancy Sept. 23, 1840; pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and of Picot, Cabanel, and Fromentin. 
His first exhibit was “Hecuba Finding the Body of 
IfoSon Polydorus on the Shore,” at the Salon of 
1865; at the following Salons he exhibited “ Joasli 
Saved fiom the Massacre of the Grandsons of Atlia- 
hah (1S6<); “Hebrew Captive Weeping over the 
Ruins of Jerusalem” (1869); “Herodias” (1872) ■ 
“Sarpedon ” ; “The Sermon.” For the Church of 
Saint Mem in Paris he painted mural pieces rep- 
resenting scenes in the life of Saint Denis; these 
were exhibited at the Exposition of 1878. His “ Cor- 
onation of Charlemagne” is intended as a mural 
piece for the Pantheon at Paris. At the Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1900 Levy won a gold medal 
for his “Eve Plucking the Apple,” “Deucalion and 
I yrrha,” and “Samson and Delilah.” 

s - J. Ka. 


(Mcurthe); and in 1869 to Colmar as chief rabbi of' 
the district of Haut-Rhin. 

W hen Alsace was annexed by Germany, Levy de- 
cided to remain a Frenchman; and the French gov- 
ernment created a new chief rabbinate for him at 
Vesoul (Haute-Saone). Here heolliciated for fifteen 
years, and then (1887) went as chief rabbi to Bor- 
deaux. Levy is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and an otlicer of public instruction. Besides a num- 
ber of single sermons he has published the following: 

“ Veilleesdu Vendredi ”(2ded., Paris, 1869); “Recits 
Bibliques ” (2d ed., Paris, 1873); “Defense du Juda- 
i'sme” {ib. 1867); “Ilistoire Sainte ” (ib. 1869 etseq.): 

Alsatiana (tb. 1873); “Nathan le Sage” (Vesoul, 
1881); “Le s Recreations Israelites ” (2d ed., Paris,' 
1899) ; “ Developpcment des 13 Articles de Foi 57 {ib. 
1895); “ Ileures de Recueillement ” (ib. 1898). 

Levy edited also a supplement, entitled “ Le Foyer 
Israelite ” (1862-65), to the periodical for the young 
“La Verite Israelite.” “ g. 


LEVY, ISAAC: French rabbi; born Jan. 20, 
1835, at Marmoutier, in the old department of Bas- 
Rhin (Alsace). When sixteen years old he entered 
the rabbinic school of Metz, and was graduated 
thence at the age of twenty-three, receiving the di- 
ploma of a chief rabbi. In Feb., 1858, he was called 
as rabbi to Verdun (Meuse); in 1865 to Luneville 


LEVY, JACOB : German rabbi and lexicog- 
rapher; born May, 1819, at Dabrzyze, Posen; died 
at Breslau Feb. 27, 1S92. Having received his Tal- 
mudic education from his father, Isaac Levy, who 
was district rabbi at Sehiklberg, and from Akiba 
Eger, he entered the Matthias Gymnasium at Breslau, 
after leaving which he studied philosophy and ori- 
ental languages at Breslau University, and received 
his doctor’s degree from the University of Halle in 
1845. 

He accepted a call to Rosenberg, Upper Silesia, 
where he officiated as rabbi until 1850. Wishing to 
live in an intellectual center, lie moved to Breslau 
without any prospect of employment. In 1857 lie 
became associate rabbi of the Breslau community ; 
in 1864 lie was appointed admonitor to the local 
court, his duty being to admonish the Jews who 
had to take the oath “More Judaico”; and in 1878 
he was appointed instructor at the Mora-Salomon 
Leipziger Stiftung, an office which he continued to 
hold till his death. 

Levy published in 1867-68 at Lcipsic his “Chal- 
ddisches W ortcrbuch liber die Targumim ” (3d ed 
ib. 1881), with notes by Prof. H. Fleischer. In rec- 
ognition of this work the Prussian ministry granted 
him in 1875 the title of “Koniglicher Professor.” 
His chief work, however, is his “ Neuhebraisches und 
Chtiklaisches Worterbuch liber die Talmudim und 
Midraschim ” (with notes by Fleischer; 4 vols ib 
1876-89). ’ ' 

Levy was the first to apply modern scientific 
methods to rabbinic lexicography; and he aided 
considerably toward rousing Christian scholars to 
an interest in rabbinical literature. All subsequent 
work in the field of Talmudic lexicography has 
been based on Levy’s labors (comp. “Z. D. M. G.” 
xlvii. 494 et scq.). 

B 1892? No A ll. Y : Scllwal) ’ R Wertoirc. s.v.; AUg.Zeit.dcsJml. 

s * C. L. 

LEVY, JONAS PHILLIPS : American mer- 
chant; son of Michael Levy and Rachel Phillips : 
born in Philadelphia 1807 ; died in New York 1883. 

He was granted the freedom of the country by the 
government of Peru for signal services rendered in 
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the navy of that country. He commanded the U. S. S. 

« America ” during the Mexican war, and was as- 
signed to the transportation of troops to Vera uruz, 
‘it°tlie surrender of which port lie was appointed its 
captain by Gen. Winfield Scott. He left three sons 
(Jefferson M., Louis Napoleon, and Mitchell 

A. C.) and two daughters. 

A. 

LEVY JOSEPH HIAM: English economist ; 
horn 1838’ educated at the City of London School 
and City of Loudon College. He entered the Brit- 
ish Civil Service, was assigned to the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1862, and rose to the position of examiner 
of school accounts. He was one of the most impor- 
tant members of the National Liberal Chib; he 
founded its Economic Circle, became its chairman, 
and edited its “Transactions.” Levy was lecturer 
and examiner in economics at the Birkbeek Institute 
and City of London College. He was editor of 
“ The Individualist ” and of “ Personal Rights, the 
organ of the Personal Rights Association, and lias 
written much on economic and social topics. ® 
retired from the Board of Education in 1902. 
bibliography: Je w. enroll. Nov. 1. 1901; American Jewish 
Year Bonk , 1904. j 

LEVY JOSEPH LEONARD : American 
rabbi- horn Nov. 24, i860, in London; educated at 
Jews’ College and University College (B.A), Lon- 
don at Bristol University, England, and at Western 
University of Pennsylvania (D.D.). Levy was rabbi 
of the Bristol Hebrew Congregation (188o-89) and of 
Bmii Israel Congregation, Sacramento, Cal. (1889 
1893) ; associate rabbi of the Keneseth Israel Congie- 
o-ation, Philadelphia (1893-1901) ; and, since 190L lias 
hern rabbi of the Rodepli Shalom congregation, Pitts- 
burg In 1898 lie was elected chaplain ol Iveegan s 
Brigade,” with which he served through the Span- 
ish -American war. Levy was the organizer of a 
number of charitable and religious societies among 
the Jews of Philadelphia. He is the author ol a 
translation of the tractate Rosh lia-Shanali of the 
Babylonian Talmud (Philadelphia, 1895) He pub- 
lished also “ The Greater Lights ” ^.18%); Home 
Service for the Passover” (iJ. 1890); The Nine- 
teenth Century” (*.1901); “A Book of Prayer 
(Pittsburg, 1902); “The Jew s Beliefs {lb. 1903 . 
“The Children’s Service and Hymnal (tb. 1903 , 
•‘Text-Book of Religion and Ethics for Jewish Chil- 
dren” (ib. 1903); “Sabbath Readings” (ib. 1904); 
and eight volumes of Sunday lectures.. Levy is the 
editor of the “Jewish Criterion,” published at Pitts- 
burg. 

Bibliography : American Jewish Year Bonk , 1904. ^ 

A . 


LEVY JOSEPH MOSES : Founder and pro- 
prietor of the London “ Daily Telegraph ” ; born Dec. 
15 1812 ; died at Ramsgate Oct. 12, 1888. He was 
educated in London and Germany. After spending 
the earlier part of his life in commercial pursuits he 
became the owner of a printing establishment near 
Fleet street. In this way he became connected with 
the “Sunday Times,” of which he was chief propri- 
etor in 1S5A The “Daily Telegraph and Courier 
was founded in June, 1855, and by September had 


come entirely under Levy’s management, who re- 
duced its price, making it the first London penny 
daily paper; and it was through his genius that it 
became a great power in journalism. . When he 
assumed the proprietorship of the paper its fortunes 
were at so low an ebb that the purchase-money was 
only £1,000. Levy worked in the interests of the 
paper with unflagging zeal, many members of his 
family also becoming connected with it; and lie col- 
lected round him a hand of able writers, including 
Sir E Arnold and G. A. Sala. In politics the paper 
was Liberal until 1886, when Liberal-Unionist princi- 
ples were adopted. 

Levy left several children. His eldest son, Ed- 
ward, who assumed the nameof “Lawson,” became 
chief proprietor of the “Daily Telegraph,” and was 
created a baronet in 1892, and a peer in 1902 with 
the title of Lord Burnham. 

Bibliography: Daily Teleyraph, Oct. 13, IS^/cw. C/iroii. 
Oct. 19, 1888; Times (London), Oct. Id, lbb», uici. ivai. 

Bi °o- ' G. L. 

J • 

LEVY, JUDAH: Tunisian rabbinical author; 
lived at Tunis and died there in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; son of Nathan Levy. He was orig- 
inally from Gibraltar. He published under bis own 
name only one Hebrew work, “Mahane Lewiyyah. 
This work consists of four parts; namely: (1) a 
commentary on the treatise “ Hilkot Semaliot 5 of 
Me'ir of Rothenburg; (2) a collection of rules on the 
duties of the “ Nezirim ” ; (3) a treatise entitled Ma a- 
mar Nezirut Sliimslion ” ; (4) a treatise on .questions 
of Levitical impurities, “Hilkot Tum’ah.’ He pub- 
lished also, in collaboration with David Bonan two 
works with the same title, “De Heslieb’ (Leghorn, 
1857), responsa and studies on the treatise San- 
hedrin. , , „„ 

bibliography : Cazes, Notes BiMlographiq tees, pp. ^0, 23,- 

m M. Fit. 

s, s. 

LEVY JUDITH; English philanthropist ; born 
in London 1706; died there Jan. 20, 1803; a daugh- 
ter of Moses Hart, founder of the Great Synagogue, 
London; married Elias Levy, a wealthy financier 
and government contractor. This lady, who lived 
to a great age, enjoyed after her husband’s death an 
income of £6,000 a year, and dwelt in great splen- 
dor at a house formerly belonging to Hey digger, 
master of the revels to King George II. She fre- 
quented many of the nobility’s social gatherings and 
played half-guinea quadrille with the Countess of 
Yarmouth, Lady Holdernesse, Lord Stormont, and 
other persons of rank. 

Judith Levy was a generous benefactiess to lici 
coreliaionists, and in 1790 contributed £4,000 toward 
the colt of rebuilding the Great Synagogue. The 
last years of her life were spent m seclusion, now at 
Bath, sometimes at Richmond, and occasionally in 
Alberniarle street, where she died. She died mtes- 
tate leaving a sum of £125,000 at her hankers; and 
was’ buried on Jan. 21 in the Jewish cemetery at 
Mile End. 

2d series, xii.; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- Jewish Histoi y, 
p. 90. 

G. L. 
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LEVY, LOUIS (ASHER BEN MOSES): 

cantor of the Berlin synagogue; died Jan. 
Jo lS°b, He wrote “Tekufat ha-Shanah” (Berlin, 
lS4t.), poems on the four seasons, in imitation of 
1 homsou’s " Seasons. ” The preface includes “ Na- 
al Yad/’ a translation of Schiller’s “Handschuh.” 
He wrote also some songs for festivals. 


B B«)° G i4uI. : o 4 |f tascUneider ’ Cat BodL “I. 1619; Fiirst, 

S ' M. Sc. 

LEVY, LOUIS EDWARD : American photo- 
chemist; born at Stcnowitz, Bohemia, Oct. 12, 1846 
He went to America in early life, and was educated 
at Detroit ; he studied especially mathematics and as- 
tronomy at Michigan University in 1866, and optics 
at Detroit. He was connected with the meteorolog- 
ical observatory of the United States Lake Survey 
District in 1866, and engaged in researches in micro- 
scopic photography during 1869 and 1870. This led 
to liis indention of a method of photochemical en- 
graving, the “Levy type,” which was patented in 
18/o. He established a company in Baltimore, but 
lemoved to Philadelphia in 1877, in which year he in- 
vented the “Levy line-screen,” which was perfected 
by his brother Max. For this he received the John 
Scott Legacy medal at the Franklin Institute in 
1897. He invented a new process of intaglio en- 
graving, the “photo-mezzotint,” in 1889. In 1896 
he invented a new method of etching, the “Levy 
acid blast, ” for which he received the Elliott Cresson 
gold medal at the Franklin Institute in 1899. He was 
awarded a medal and diploma at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893, and decorations and dl 
plomas from the Imperial Photographic Society of 
Moscow and at the recent Paris Exposition. 

Froni 1887 to 1890 Levy was publisher and editor 
of the Philadelphia “Evening Herald,” and at the 
same time of the “Mercury,” a Philadelphia Sunday 
paper. In 1896 he edited and published “ Cuba and 
the Cubans.” He is the author of “The Russian 
Jewish Refugees in America ” (1895), an English ver- 
sion of Cabrera’s “Cuba y sus Jueces,” and “ Busi- 
ness, . Money, and Credit” (1896), a brochure on the 
relations of exchange to the medium of exchange. 

He has contributed to many technical journals and 
represented the Franklin Institute at the Scientific 
Congress of the Paris Exposition. In Jewish mat- 
ters he is associated with many communal organi- 
a ? d was editor > author, and publisher 
of . The Jewish Year ” (1895) and of other publi- 
cations. 1 

Bibliography : Who's Who in America. 

A. 


sace, Feb. 28, 1838. Educated at the Ecole Poly- 
techmque and the Ecole des Fonts et Cliaussecs lie 
became an engineer in 1863. During the Franco- 
Uerman war (1870-71) he was entrusted by the Gov- 
ernment of Rational Defense with the control of a. 
part of the artillery. During the next decade he 
held several educational positions, becoming pro- 
fessor, at the Ecole Centra le in 1S75, member of the 
commission of the geodetic survey of France in 1879 
and professor at the College de France in 1885. 

In 1888 Levy inaugurated a system of boat- trac- 
tion by means of overhead cables. A trial system 
was installed between Joinvillc-le-Pont and Saint- 
Maurice; it consisted of an endless cable which was. 
kept in motion by powerful steam-engines and to 
which boats were attached and thus kept at a speed 
of four kilometers an hour. The system proved un- 
satisfactory, however. 

Levy is the author of several works, of which may 
be mentioned: “La Statistique Graphique et Ses 
Applications a T Art des Constructions” (1874* ^d 
eck 1887); “Sur le Principe d’Energie” (1888);. 

Etude des Moyeus de Traction des Bateaux: Le 
Iialag'e Funiculaire ” (with M. G. Pavie, 1894). I! e 
has written also papers on kinematics, median- 
ics, physical mathematics, geometry, etc., in the 
Comptes-Rendus de l’Academie des Sciences,” the 
Journal de 1’Ecole Polytechnique,” and the “Jour- 
nal des Matliematiques Pures et Appliquees ” 

He is an officer of the Legion of Honor and of 
public mstruction, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences and of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
ox Rome. 

Bibliography: Curinier, Diet. Kat. 
s ' V. E. 

. UYA : American inventor; born at De- 
troit lbo7. He invented the etched screen and the 
machinery for producing it now generally used in 
the half-tone process of photoengraving. After serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of three years with an archi- 
tect, _ lie became diief draftsman in his brother’s. 
(Louis E. Levy’s) photoengraving establishment at. 
Baltimore during the early struggle to establish 


LEVY, LUDWIG: German architect; born 
March 14, 1852, at Landau, After liis return from 
Italy, where he completed liis studies, he was en- 
trusted with the building of the new synagogue in 
Kaiserslautern. He was the architect also of the 
church at Olsbriicke near Kaiserslautern, of the 
synagogues m St. Johann, Strasburg (Alsace), and 
Klemwitlcle near Kaiserslautern. 

Levy is at present (1904) professor in the Bauge- 
werkschule at Carlsruhe. g & 

LEVY, MAURICE: French engineer and 
member of the Iustitut; born at Ribeauville, Ai- 


, « ® l/U USbclUilSll 

ana perfect that branch of the graphic arts He 
accompanied liis brother to Philadelphia, and for a 
time was in charge of the entire business. After 
the introduction of the half-tone process lie spent, 
over two years of constant and close application de- 
vising and perfecting the mechanism of his new in- 
vention. Levy is also an inventor in other lines, 
and is a constant and indefatigable experimenter. 

A ' D. B,\. 


LEVY, MEYER: German jurist; born in Woll- 
stem, province of Posen, Jan. 17, 1888; died in Ber- 
lin Oct. 18, 1896. After practising as an assessor in 
Beilm, lie received the appointment of “Rechts- 
Anwalt ” in Fraustadt, where he at once began bis. 
literary activity, delivering lectures on legal sub- 
lects Among liis writings of this period are to be. 
noted : Der fctaat und die Juden im Norddeutsclien 
Bunde: Em Malmruf an das Norddeutsclie Parla- 
ment, Lissa 1867, and “Die Zweite Instanz in 
Lurgerlichen Rechtsstreitigkeiten, ” Berlin 1871 In 
1872 he returned to Berlin and engaged in practise, 
theie, first at the Stadtgericht, tlieu at the Land- 
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o-ericlit, finally gaining admission to the.Kammer- 
o-er’dit. He secured a very large and influential 
clientage. Levy was president of the Berlin Bar 
Association. He was killed by a robber. 

Of Levy’s works other than the above-mentioned 
may be cited the following: (with G. von Wilmow- 
skv) “ Civilprozessordnung und Gerichtsverfass- 
ungsgesetz fur das Deutsche Reich,” Berlin, 1877- 
1878 (2d ed. 1880; 6tli ed. 1892); “ Zur Practischen 
Anwenduug der Deutschen Civilprozessordnung,” 
ft 1880; “ Handausgabe der Civilprozessordnung,” 

■ii 1884*(3d ed. 1889; 3d ed. 1894). ^ 

LEVY, MICHEL : French publisher ; born^at 
Pfalzburg Dec. 20, 1821 ; died in Paris May 6, 1875. 

In 1886 he settled in the latter city, where, together 
until his brothers Caiman and Nathan, he engaged 
in the publishing business. His firm soon became 
one of the most important publishing-houses m 
France and the center of modern belletristic litera- 
ture. The most noteworthy of its publications aie 
the works of the elder and the younger Dumas, 
George Sand, Balzac, Alfred de Vigny, Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo, and the scientific writings of 
Guizot, Renan, and Michelet. Levy published also 
the collections “ La Bibliotlieque Dramatique,” Le 
Theatre Contemporain,” “La Bibliotlieque Contem- 
poraine,” and “La Collection Michel Levy.” 

Of famous foreign authors whose works were 
published by the Levy firm may be mentioned: 
Heine, Thackeray, and Macaulay. After Levy’s 
death the business was continued by his brother 
Caiman Levy (b. in Pfalzburg Oct. 19, 1819; d. 
at Paris June 18, 1891), and since the death of the 
latter it has been conducted by Caiman’s three sons, 
Paul, Georges, and Gaston. 

Bibliography : Nouvectu Larousse Illustre ; Meyers Kon - 
vcrsations-Lexilwn. 

s. 

L32VY, MICHEL: French physician; born at 
Strasburg Sept. 28, 1809; died at Paris March 18, 
1872; educated at the University of Montpellier 
(M.D. 1834). In 1836 he became professor of hy- 
giene at the Val-de- Grace in Paris; in 1845 he was 
appointed professor of pathology at Metz; two 
years later he returned in this capacity to the 
Val-de-Grace, of which medical school he became 
director in 1856. In the Crimean war he had foi a 
few months charge of a hospital in Constantinople. 
He was the author of “ Traite d’Hygiene Publique 
et Privee,” Paris, 1843-45 (5th ed. 1869); “Sur la 
Rougeole des Adultes,” ib. 1847; “Histoire de^la 
Meningite Cerebro-Spinale Observee au Val-de-Grace 
en 1848 et 1849,” ib. 1850 ; “ Sur 1’ Hygiene Militaire,” 
ib. 1867; “Sur les Hopitaux-Baraques,” ib. 1871. 
Bibliography : t La Grande Encyclopedic ; Nouveau La - 
votissc JRitst) -p pjj jj 

LEVY, MORITZ ABRAHAM: German Ori- 
entalist; born at Altona March 11,1817; died at 
Breslau Feb. 22, 1872. Having received a rabbin- 
ical education, he became teacher in the Synagogen- 
Gemeinde of Breslau, where he was active for neailv 
thirty years. For his scientific labors he received fioin 
the King of Prussia, in 1865, the title of professor. 

Levy was preeminent in the field of Semitic pale- 


ography. He was the first person after Gesenius to 
treat the subject in a comprehensive manner. In 
the deciphering and interpretation of Phenician, old 
Hebrew, Punic, Aramaic, Himyaritic, and later He- 
brew coins, seals, gems, and monuments his pecul- 
iar intuition guided him more surely than mere 
philological knowledge did others; such, for exam- 
ple, was the case with his deduction from the in- 
scriptions found on the Hauran that at the beginning 
of the Christian era an Arabic people lived there 
which used the Aramaic language and alphabet. . 

Levy’s first published essay, in 1855, was on the in- 
scriptions on certain Aramean bowls (“Z. D. M. G.” 
ix. 465 et seq.). This was followed by the first and 
second parts of his “ Phbnizisclie Studien ” (Breslau, 
1856 and 1857) ; his decipherment of the Eshmunazar 
inscription won him immediate recognition. He next 
published a study in Jewish history, “ Don Joseph 
Nasi, Herzog von Naxos, Seine Familie und Zwei 
Jildische Diplomaten Seiner Zeit” (Breslau, 1859). 
In 1860 and 1861 other essays by him appeared (“ Z : D. 
M. G.” xiv. 365 et seq., 594, 710 et seq. ; xv. 615 et 
seq., 623 et seq.; xvii. 75), dealing with Phenician 
numismatics. In 1863 was published “ Die Gesch. 
der Judischen Munzen Gemeinfasslich Dargestellt 
(Breslau). “ Eine Lateinisch - Griechiscli - Phbni- 

zische Inschrift aus Sardinien” appeared in “Z. D. 
M G ” (xviii. 53 et seq.). In 1863 he published the 
third part of his “ Phonizisclie Studien,” and in 1864 
his “ Phonizisches Worterbucli” (Breslau). In 1865 
Levy edited, at the request of the Deutsche Mor- 
genlandische Gesellschaft, the material which Osi- 
ander had left bearing on Himyaritic paleography 
and archeology (“Z. D. M. G.” xix. 159 et seq., xx. 
205 et seq. ; an essay on Jewish gravestones in Aden 
appears in xxi. 156 et seq.). His “ Systematise Ge- 
ordnetes Spruclibueh als Leitfaden fur den J udischen 
Religionsunterricht ” was published in Breslau in 
1867; “Siegel und Gemmen mit Aramaischen, Plio- 
nizischen, Althebraischen, Himyarischen, Nabathai- 
schen und Altsyrisclien Inscliriften Erkl&rt” ap- 
peared in 1869. In 1870 he published the fourth part 
of his “Studien,” and “Die Biblische Gesch. nach 
den Worten der Heiligen Schrift der Israelitischen 
Jugend Erzithlt, ” both at Breslau. “Das Mesa 
Denkmal und Seine Schrift,” and various essays m 
“Z. D. M. G.” (xxv. 429 et seq., xxvi. 417), appeared 
in the following year. 

Bibliography : Siegfried, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biogra- 
phic. p rp jj 

LEVY, MORITZ MARCUS (CARL ED- 
VARD MARIUS): Danish physician; born in 
Copenhagen Sept. 8, 1808; died there Dec. 30, 1865. 
He graduated as M.D. from the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1833, having in 1830 won the university 
gold medal for a medical essay. 

From 1833 till 1836 Levy traveled abroad, making 
a special study of obstetrics, and upon his return to 
Copenhagen lie became resident physician of the 
Nursery Institute (“ Plejestiftelsen ”). 

In 1838 Levy accepted baptism and assumed the 
name “Carl Edvard Marius,” thereby removing an 
obstacle in the way of his becoming a university 
professor. In 1840 lie was appointed lector, m 1841 
assistant professor, and in 1850 professor at Copen- 
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hagen University; and at llio same time he became 
obstetrician to the city of Copenhagen, 

Levy was a prolific scientific writer. Of his pub- 
lications the following may be mentioned : “ De Svm- 
podia sen Monstrositate Sireniformi, cum Anatomica 
Ejusmodi Monstri Descriptione,” Copenhagen, 1833; 
“Om Collisionen Iniellem Perforation og Ivaisersnit. 
Et Bidrag til Undersogelsen ; De Jure Vi tie et 
Necis quod Competit Medico in Partu,” ib. 1840; 
“ Udtog af Fodselsvideuskaben som Lairebog for 
Jordemodre, ” ib. 1S43. Levy was coeditor of the 
“ Journal for Medicin og Chirurgie, ” to which he con- 
tributed extensively. A number of essays and trea- 
tises from his pen have appeared also in the German 
and the English medical periodicals. 

Bibliography: C. F. Brlcka, Dansk Bing ram Lexicon : 

Lrslcw's Fort attcr-Lc.r icon. 

s * F. C. 

LEVY, NATHAN : Founder of the first Jewish 
cemetery in Philadelphia; born in Feb., 1704; died 
in Philadelphia Dec. 23, 1753. He probably went 
there from New "iork, for in 1730 a merchant of 
his name was a member of the Shearith Israel con- 
gregation of the latter city. Upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia he engaged in the general commission 
business with David Franks under the firm name of 
Levy & Franks, and continued in that business un- 
til his death. According to a letter of Richard Pe- 
ters dated Sept. 20, 1738, there was laid out by Mr. 
Thomas Penn (“proprietary governor of Pennsyl- 
vania ’’I. “ for a burying-place for Mr. Nathan Levy 
and famil}',” a plot of ground on Spruce street near 
Ninth street. Peters was evidently mistaken in the 
date, for it was on Sept. 25, 1740, that Nathan Levy 
obtained the first grant of thirty feet square; on 
June 27, 1752. he secured from the proprietary 
government the adjoining lot, thirty feet wide and 
sixty feet in depth. It was evidently the intention 
of Levy to permi t, the cemetery to be used b v the Jews 
of his adopted city, and not to retain it for the use 
of his family alone. He had the ground boarded in. 

In 1751 he complained to the “Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette” that “unthinking persons had fired several 
shots against the Jews’ burying-ground ” ; he had 
therefore enclosed it with a brick wall. At his 
death, two years later, his remains were interred in 
the cemetery he had founded. It is now the prop- 
erty of the Congregation Miekve Israel (see Phila- 
delphia). 

M{Y \ n Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc . 


7 ono - 7,n\ : VA V ’ t r, /1»I. J 6 W. Hist. SOC . 

125? JjVo : Jgws of Philadelphia Prior to 

1S00, pp. S-9, Philadelphia, 1883. 

A - A. S. W. R. 

LEVY, SAMSON : Colonial merchant of Phila- 
delphia. He was one of the originators, in 1748, of 
the City Dancing Assembly, a famous social organi- 
zation of Philadelphia. In Nov., 1765, he signed, 
with other merchants of the city, including six 
Jews, the celebrated resolutions not to import goods 
from England until the Stamp Act lmd been re- 
pealed. He had two sons, Moses and Samson, 
Moses Levy (b. Philadelphia 1757; d. there May 9, 
1826) was educated at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, from which he graduated in 1776. On March 
19, 1778, he was admitted to the bar; from 1802 to 
1822 he was recorder of Philadelphia; from 1822 to 


1825, presiding judge of the district court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia. At one time he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and 
lie was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania 
for twenty-four years. Samson Levy (b. Philadel- 
phia 1761 ; d. there Dec. 15, 1831) studied law with 
his brother Moses Levy, was admitted to the bar on 
June 9, 1787, and became one of the best-known 
lawyers of the city. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Bibliography : Brown, The Forum ; Martin, The Bench and 
Bar of Philadelphia ; Morals, The Jews of Philadelphia : 
Ilosenbacb, I he Jews of Philadelphia Prior to 1800; Pub- 
lications Am. Jew. Hist. So c. i. 60. 

A - A. S. W. R. 

LEVY, SAHA : German philanthropist ; gborn 
in Berlin June, 1761; died there March 11, 1854. 
She was a daughter of Daniel Itzig, and was well 
educated according to the fashionable French 
standards of her time. Her husband was Samuel 
Levy, one of the first bankers of Berlin. During 
the time following the battle of Jena she was much 
sought after ity Bignon, the French ambassador to 
Berlin, and the other French officials. She retained 
her Judaism, though most of her relatives deserted 
their faith; at her death she left thirty thousand 
thalers to the Jewish Orphan Asylum of Berlin, 

and bequeathed her house to Fling- Frederick Will- 
iam IY. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Jitdisc.hc Frauen , pp. &S8 et seq. 

S - „ J. 

LEVY, SIMON : French rabbi; born in 1829 at 
Lauterbourg, Alsace; died at Bordeaux Nov. 29, 
1886. He studied first uuder Solomon Ulmanf, 
and then at the Rabbinical School at Metz, which lie 
left in 1853 to accept the rabbinate of Luneville. 

In 1864 he was called as chief rabbi to Bordeaux, 
where he remained until his death. Besides a pam- 
phlet, “ Renan et la Synagogue, ” Levy wrote “ Moise, 
Jesus, Mahomet,” which work was published pos- 
thumousl} 7 . 

Bibliography : Archives Israelites , Dec. 9, 1880. 
s - I. Lev. 

LEVY, URIAH PHILLIPS : American naval 
officer; horn in Philadelphia April 22, 1792; died in 
New York March 22, 

1802. Levy was a 
cabin-boy before the 
age of eleven ; he was 
apprenticed as a sailor 
in 1806; in 1810 he be- 
came second mate of 
a brig, and later first 
mate of another. lie 
purchased a one-third 
interest in the schooner 
“ GeorgeTVashiiigton, ” 
of which lie was mas- 
ter until 1812. On Oct. 

23, 1812, he received a 
commission as sailing- 
master in the United 
States navy, serving 

on the ship “Alert,” and later on the brig “Argus,” 
bemud for Franco. The “Argus ” captured several 
prizes, and Levy was placed in command of one, but 
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the prize was recaptured by the English, and Levy 
and the crew were kept as prisoners in England for 
sixteen months. In 1816 lie was assigned as sailing- 
master to the “Franklin,” 74 guns, and in March, 
1817, he was appointed lieutenant, his appointment 
being confirmed by the Senate. 

Levy had many diiliculties in the navy, possibly 
due to anti- Jewish prejudice. He fought a duel, 
killed his opponent, was court-martialed six times, 
and finally dropped from the list as captain to 
which rank he had been promoted. He defended his 
conduct before a 
court of inquiry in 
1855, was restored to 
the navy as captain, 
and subsequently 
rose to the rank of 
commodore. 

Levy always ac- 
knowledged his Jew- 
ish allegiance. He 
was a great admirer 
of Thomas Jefferson ; 
lie purchased Mon- 
ticello, the home of 
Jefferson (still owned 
by Levy’s descend- 
ants), and presented 

to the United States 
government a statue 
of Jefferson, which 
is now in the Capitol 
at Washington. The 
freedom of the city 
of New York was 
voted to him by the 
common council on 
Feb. 6, 1884, as a 
testimonial to liis 
character, patriotism, 
and public spirit. He 
is buried in that por- 
tion of Cypress Hills 

Cemetery in use by the Congregation Shearitli 
Israel, and on his tombstone is recorded that he 
was the father of the law for the abolition of tlie 
barbarous practise of corporal punishment in tlie 
United States navy.” 

1902-3, pp. 


Bibliography : American Jewish 1 ear Book, 
42-45. 


S. Wo. 


LEVY-BACRAT, ABRAHAM : Rabbinical 
author of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Expelled from Spain in 1492, he settled at Tunis, 
where in 1507 he wrote “ Sefer ha-Zikkaron,” a su- 
porcommentary on Raslii. The manuscript i emained 
unprinted till 1845, when it was discovered in a 
Jewish library in Tunis. The work has several 
prefaces, one of which, written by tlie autlioi him- 
self, recounts his sufferings at the time of tlie expul- 
sion from Spain. 

Bibliography : Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques. 

s. s. M. Fr. 

LEVY-BRUHL, LUCIEN : French philoso- 
p jj i qy born at Paris April 10, 1857 ; educated at the 
VIII.— 5 


Lycee Charlemagne and the Ecole Normale Superi- 
eure. In 1879 he received the degree of “ agr^ge en 
philosophic,” and was at once called to a piofessoi- 
ship in philosophy at the Lycee of Poitiers, which 
lie resigned two years later for a professorship at 
Amiens. In 1884* he received the degree of Ph.D., 
and the year following was appointed professor of 
philosophy at the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, succeeding 
Bur dean. For several years he held the same chair 
at the Semiuaire Israelite de France, which lie le- 
sierned in 1895 to become “ maitre de conferences ” at 

the Ecole Normale 
Super! cure. In 1899 
he was appointed to 
a similar position at 
the University of 
Paris, where, in 1902, 
he became “ charge 
de cours ” of the his- 
tory of modern phi- 
losophy. Since 1886 
Levy-Bruhl lias lec- 
tured, at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, on the 
history of political 
movements and on 
the development of 
public spirit in Ger- 
many and England 
during the last two 
centuries. 

Levy-Bruhl has 
written: “LTdee de 
Rcsponsabilite ” and 
“ Quid de Deo Seneca 
Senserit” (Paris, 
1884 ; bis two gradu- 
ating theses) ; “ L’ Al- 
le m a g n e D e p u 1 s 
Leibnitz ” ( ib . 1890) ; 

“ Essai sur la Forma- 
tion de la Conscience 
Rationale en Allcmagne ” {ib, 1890) ; “ La Philoso- 
phie de Jacobi” (ib. 1894); “History of Modem 
Philosophy in France” (Chicago, 1899); “Lettres 
Inedites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte " 
(Paris, 1899; containing the answers of Comte); 
“La Philosophic d ’Auguste Comte” (ib. 1900); “La 
Morale et la Science des Mceurs” (ib. 1903). Levy- 
Bruhl is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

s. J- Ka - 

LEVYSOHN, SALOMON FRBDER1K: 

Danish musician and critic ; horn in Copenhagen 
Oct. 14, 1858. He studied at the University of Co- 
penhagen and at the Polytechniske Institut until 
1878 when he decided to devote himself to the study 
of music. From 1884 to 1896 he was conductor 
of the Academical Song-Society (Studenter-Sang- 
foreningen) ; in 1891 he was appointed keeper of tlie 
archives of music at tlie Kongcligo Theater in Co- 
penliagen. 

Levysohn lias translated into Danisli the texts 
of several operas, including “Don Juan” and 
“Othello.” He has written also a number of crit- 
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ical essays in “ Morgenbladet ” and in otlier Danish 
dailies. 

Bibliography : Salmonscn's • Store lllustrcrcdc Konvcrm- 

tions-Lexicon. 

»• P. C. 

LEWALD, FANNY : German authoress ; bom 
May 24, 1811, in Konigsberg, Prussia; died Aug. 5, 
1889, in Dresden. In her seventeenth year she 
entered the Evangelical Church. In 1831, in com- 
pany with her father, she made a tour through Ger- 
many and France, prolonging her stay in Breslau and 
Berlin. In 1834, to while away the hours of an in- 
valid sister, she wrote a book of fairy -stories. It was 
not, however, until 1841 that she entered the literary 
arena with a novel entitled “Der Stellvertreter,” 
published in serial form in the “Europa,” a paper 
owned by a relative likewise named Lewald. Sub- 
sequently were published anonymously: “Klemen- 
tine, ” 1842; “Jenny,” 1S43; “Eine Lebensfrage, ” 
1845; “Das Arme Mildchcn,” 1845. In the spring 
of 1845 she made a tour of Italy, after which she 
settled in Berlin, where she married (1854) Adolph 
Stahr, the literary critic. In company with her hus- 
band she undertook a series of tours through Eu-' 
rope, her mind storing a wealth of impressions which 
were later to be called into requisition. Her literary 
productiveness during the years following upon this 
extended tour knew no bounds. One book followed 
another in quick succession, astonishing the reading 
public by their variety of subject and fertility of 
resource: “Italienisches Bilderbuch,” 1847;- “Dio- 
gena Bo man von Iduna Grafin H.-H. ,” giving a 
humorous portraiture of the Countess Halm-Halm- 
“Prinz Louis Ferdinand,” 1849; “Erinnerungen aus 
dem Jalire 1848”; “Liebesbriefe,” 1850, previously 
published 1845; “Dunen- und Berggeschichten,” 
1850; “Reisetagbuch Durcli England und Schott- 
land, ” 1852 ; “ Das Madclien von Hela, ” 1853 ; “ Meine 
Lebensgeschichte,” 1861; “Yon Geschleclit zu Ge- 
schlecht, ” a novel in eight volumes, 1863-65; “Oster- 
briefe fur die Frauen,” 1S63; “Erziihlungen,”m three 
volumes, 1S66-68; “ YillaBiunione,” 1868; “Sommer 
und Winter am Genfer See,” a diary, 1869; “Fill* und 
Wider die Frauen, ” letters, 1870 ; “ Nella, ” Christmas 
story, 1870; “ Die Erloserin,” a novel, 1873; “Bene- 
dikt,” 1874; “Benvenuto,” a novel from the world 
of art, 1875; “Reisebriefe aus Italien, Deutschland 
und Frankreicli,” 1880; “Hclmar,” a novel, 1 880 ; 

“ Yater und Sohn,” a novel, 1881 ; “ Yom Sund zum 
Posilipp,” letters of travel, 18S3; “Stella,” a novel, 
1884; “Die Familie Darner,” a novel, 1887; “Zwolf 
Bilder nach dem Leben,” 1888; etc. These are only 
a few of the productions of this versatile writer. 

In all more than fifty volumes can be accredited 
to a pen never idle. Fanny Lewald is remarkable 
for her keen observation of men and manners, 
for the firmness with which her characters are out- 
lined, for the grace and finish of her style; a harsh 
realism, however, pervades licr works. This tend- 
ency to realism prompts her to seek an ideal in the 
dispassionate man of affairs, who according to her 
standpoint may be relied upon to solve the' problem 
of human existence. As a rule, this view precludes 
the possibility of frequent excursions into the world 
of the imagination, and except in rare cases is apt to 
stamp the work of the writer as devoid of that 


poetic charm so essential to the highest literary 
achievement. Her activity was not confined to lit- 
ciature. She was one of Germany's foremost lead- 
ers in the movement for the emancipation and ad- 
vancement ot women, favoring the opening to them 
of new fields of employment. " S. 

LEWANDOWSKI, LOUIS : German composer 
of synagogal music; born at Wreschen, province of 
Posen, April 23, 1823; died Feb. 4, 1894, at Berlin. 
At the age of twelve be 
went to Berlin to study 
pianoforte and singing, 
and became solo soprano 
in the synagogue. He 
afterward studied for 
three years under A. B. 

Marx and also attended 
the school of composi- 
tion of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, where his teachers 
were Rungenliagen, 

Bach, and Grell. Grad- 
uated with high honors, 
he was appointed in 1840 
choirmaster of the Berlin 
synagogue, in which ca- 
pacity he rendered in- 
valuable services in be- 
half of ritualistic music. His principal works are: 
“Iyol Rin nah u-Tefillali,” for chorus; “Todah 
u-Zimrah,” for mixed chorus, solo, and organ; 40 
psalms, for solo, chorus, and organ; symphonies, 
overtures, cantatas, and songs. 

In 1806 he received the title of “royal musical 
director,” and shortly afterward was appointed 
chon master m the !Neuc Synagoge, Berlin, for 
which he composed the entire musical service. His 
arrangements of ancient Hebrew melodies for choir, 
cantor, and organ are considered masterly produc- 
tions, and are characterized by great simplicity and 
a profound religious sentiment. Many of Lewan- 
dowski’s pupils have become prominent cantors. 
Lewandowski was the principal founder of the In- 
stitute for Aged and Indigent Musicians, an insti- 
tution which prospered under his management. 

Bl /?i; I 1 °.% VPIIY K : M £ nd , e1 ’ MusikaMschcs Konverscttions-Lexi - 
1(011 ' Champlm, Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians \ Rie- 
mann, Musik-Lexikon. 

s * J. So. 



Louis Lewandowski. 


LEWENTAL, FRANCIS DE SALES (SOL- 
OMON) : Polish publisher; bom at Wloelawek 
Russian Poland, 1839; died at Wiesbaden Sept. 24, 
1902. In 1862 Lewental, the son of poor Jewish 
parents, bought with his accumulated savings the 
press of the Warsaw publisher John Glttcksberg (d. 
1859), and began his career with the “Kaleudarz 
Ludowy, a popular almanac, which lie continued 
until 1866. In 1865, in conjunction with others, lie 
founded “Klosy,” an illustrated weekly, which in 
the next year became his exclusive property. Un- 
der Le wen tal*s management and under the editor- 
ship of Adam Plug “ Klosy ” became the most widely 
circulated illustrated weekly in Poland, and contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the popularizing of 
Polish art and to the development of Polish wood- 
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engraving. In 1871 Lcwental bought the “Kolko 
Domowe," a home magazine, ancl transformed it into 
the popular “Tygodnik Romausow iPowiesci ” (dis- 
continued in 1900). Lcwental was the proprietor 
also of the “Swit,” edited for a few years by Mary 
Kouopnicka. In 1871, also, he issued an edition of 
the works of Korzeniowski, which proved so popular 
that it led later to similar editions of the works of 
Kraszewski, Kroner* Rzcwuski, Skarbek, Fredro, 
Syrokomla, Eliza Orzeszko, Kaczkowski, Balucki, 


etc. 


In 1874 Lcwental commenced the publication of 
the best productions of European literature under 
the title “Biblioteka Najcelniejszych Utworow Lit- 
eratury Europejskiej.” They were edited with the 
greatest care by Peter Chmielowski and, after him, 
by Stanislaus Krzeminski. The “John Matejko 
Album” and many other well-known works were 
issued from his press. In 1887 Lcwental became 
one of the proprietors of the “ Kuryer Warszawsld.” 
Though he avoided polities he did not succeed in 
escaping a conflict with the Russian government; 
he was arrested in 1900, was compelled to discon- 
tinue all his publications, and was sentenced to de- 
portation for three years to Odessa. After a year 
there he obtained a passport for foreign travel. 
Lcwental enjoyed the friendship of many literati, 
among them being J. I. Kraszewski, for whose re- 
lease from imprisonment at Magdeburg he offered 
to furnish the bail required by the Prussian govern- 
ment. 


h. n. 


W. Pe. 


LEWI, JOSEPH: American physician; born 
at Radnitz, Bohemia, Aug. 17, 1820; died at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1897; educated at the univer- 
sities of Prague and Vienna. After graduating from 
the latter university (M.D, 1846) he wits appointed 
assistant at the Vienna Lying-in Hospital. In 1847 
he began to practise in Radnitz, but in the follow- 
ing year, that of the Revolution, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, settling in Albany in 1849. There he was ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Albany hospital, and be- 
came a member and later president of the Albany 
County Medical Society, and senior censor of the 
State Medical Society. Lewi was one of the forty- 
two citizens of Albany who organized, in 1863, the 
Union League in that city. 

Thirteen of Lewi’s fourteen children survived 
him. The oldest son is the journalist Isidor Lewi 
(b. Albany May 9, 1850). He was educated at the 
Albany Academy, became connected with several 
newspapers, and is at present (1904) an editorial 
writer on the “New York Tribune” and publisher 
of the “New Era Illustrated Magazine.” Another 
son, Maurice J. Lewi (b. Albany Dec. 1, 1857), is a 
physician in New York city. He graduated from 
the Albany Medical College in 1877. After a post- 
graduate course in Heidelberg and Vienna he began 
to practise in his native town (1880). He became 
lecturer at the Albany Medical College and pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence at the Albany Law 
School. In 1891 he was appointed secretary of the 
state board of medical examiners, which office he still 
(1904) occupies. In 1892 he removed to New York 



LEWIN, ADOLF : German rabbi and author ; 
born at Pinne, Posen, Sept. 23, 1843. Lewin was edu- 
cated at the Jewish Theological Seminary and at the 
University of Breslau. In 1872 he was appointed 
rabbi in Kozmin, later in Coblenz, and in 1886 was 
called to the rabbinate of Freilmrg-ini-Breisgau. 
He wrote: “Die Religionsdisputation R. Jeliiels,” 
a prize essay (Breslau, 1869); “Die Makkabaische 
Erhebung,” a dissertation (ib. 1870); “Zur Judcn- 
frage: Natunvisseuschaffc oder Judenhass” (ib. 
1880); “Juden in Freiburg-im-Breisgau ” (Treves, 

1890) ; “Das Judenthum und die Nichtjuden ” (ib. 

1891) ; “Geschichte, Geographic, und Reiselittera- 
tur cler Juden ” (in Winter and Wiinsche, “Die Ju- 
disehe Litteratur,” ii. 287-473). 

s, M. K. 

LEWIN, GEORG RICHARD : German der- 
matologist; born at Sondershausen April 25, 1820; 
died at Berlin Nov. 1, 1896. He was educated at 
the universities of Halle and Berlin, graduating as 
doctor of medicine in 1845. After a postgraduate 
course at the universities of Vienna, Wurzburg, and 
Paris he settled in Berlin, where he practised as a 
specialist first in otology, and later in dermatology 
and syphilis, in 1862 Lewin was admitted to the 
medical faculty of his alma mater as privat-docent 
in otology. In 1865 he became chief physician in 
the department of dermatology and syphilis at the 
Charite Hospital, and in 1868 was appointed assist- 
ant professor. 

In 1880 Lewin became a member of the imperial 
department of health, and in 1884 received the title 
of “Geheimer Medicinalrat. ” In the same year, 
through the influence of Bismarck, Le win’s clinic 
was divided into two departments, Lewin retaining 
the class in syphilis, while Schweninger, Bismarck’s 
physician, was appointed chief physician for derma- 
tology. This action of the government aroused 
much indignation in the medical faculties of most 
of the universities of Germany, and much public 
sympathy was expressed for Lewin. 

Lewin was very successful in his profession. He 
introduced several new methods in the treatment of 
syphilis and in dermatology, among which may be 
mentioned the subcutaneous injection of mercuric 
chlorid and the spray application in diseases of the 
throat. 

He was an industrious writer, and contributed 
many essays to the medical journals. He was also 
the author of the following works: “Klinik der 
Ivranklieiten des Kehlkopfes,” 2d ed., Berlin, 1863; 
“ Inhalationstherapie und Krankheiten der Respira- 
tionsorgane,” 2d ed., ib. 1865; “Behandlung der 
Syphilis Durch Subcutane Sublimatinjectionen,” ib. 
1869. 

Bibliography: Pagei, Biog. Lex a Meyers Konvcrsatiom- 

Lcxihnn. 

s. F. T. H. 

LEWIN, LOUIS : German pharmacologist and 
toxicologist; born at Tuchel, West Prussia, Nov. 9, 
1850. He received his education at the gymnasium 
and the University of Berlin (M.D. 1876). The two 
years following his graduation he spent at Munich, 
in the laboratories of Voit and Pettenkofer, Re- 
turning to Berlin, lie in 1878 became assistant at the 
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pharmacological institute of the university, which 
position he resigned in 1881. In the same year he 
was admitted to the medical faculty at the univer- 
sity as privat-docent. and in 1897 he was appointed 
professor. 

Lewin is a prolific writer. Among his many es- 
says may be mentioned : 

“Ueber MorpHum-lntoxication,” in “Deutsche Zeitselirift 
fur Praktische Median,” H74, No. 20; “ Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen fiber die Wirkungen des Aconitin auf das Herz,” in 
“Ceutralblatt fur die Mediziniwlie Wissenschaft,” 1875, No. 25; 
“ Ueber die Venverthung des Alkohols in Fieberlmften Krank- 
heiteu,” in “Deutsclies Arcliiv fiir Klinisclie Medizin,” 1876; 
“ Ueber Maximale Dosen der Arzneimittel,” in “ Transactions 
of the International Medical Congress,” ninth session, Washing- 
ton, 1887; “Ueber Allgemeine Hautvergiftung Durch Petro- 
leum,” in Virchow's “ Archiv,” cxii., 1888 ; “ Ueber Anhalonium 
Lewinii and Andere Cacteen,” in “ Arcliiv fiir Experimentelle 
Pathologic und Pharmakologie,” 1894; “Die Behandlung der 
Lepra,” in *' Deutsche Medizimsche Woclienschrift,” 1898 ; “Die 
Untersuehimgen von Bluttlecken,” ib. 1899; “ Die Vergiftungeu 
in Betrieben,” ib. 1890 (also translated by Pannier in “Bulletin 
General de Tlierapeutique,” 1902); “Ueber die Behandlung der 
Lepra,” ih. 1900. 

Lewin is also the author of: “Die Nebenwirk- 
ungen der Arzneimittellehre,” Berlin, 1881, 2d ed. 
1898 (translated into Russian) ; “ Lehrbucli der Toxi- 
cologie, ” Vienna, 1885, 2d ed. 1897 (translated into 
French by Pouchet, Paris, 1902); “Ueber Piper 
Metliysticum (Kawa Kawa),” Berlin, 1886; “Ueber 
Areca Catechu, Chavica Detle, und das Betelkauen,” 
Stuttgart, 1889. 

s. P. T. II. 

LEWIN, WILLIAM C. J. See Terbis, 
William. 

LEWINSKY, ABRAHAM: German rabbi; 
bom March 1, 1866, at Loslau, Upper Silesia. He 
studied at the University of Breslau from 1884 to 
1887 (Ph.D.), pursuing at the same time his rabbin- 
ical studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary, In 
1890 lie was called as district rabbi to Weilburg-on- 
the-Lahn; and two years later lie took charge of the 
district rabbinate of Hildeslieim, which position he 
still (1904) occupies. 

Lewinsky has published: “ Beitrage zur Kennt- 
niss der Religionsphilosopliischen Anschauimgen des 
Flavius Josephus”; “Der Hildesheimcr Rabbiner 
Samuel Hameln ” (in “ Kaufmann Gedenkbuch ” and 
printed separately); and “Ausdem Hildeslieimer 
Stadtarchive. ” S. 

LEWINSOHN, JOSHUA: Russian teacher and 
writer; born 1883 at Vyeshiuti, government of 
Kovno. He received his Talmudical education at 
Zhagory, in the house of his uncle Simon Hurvitz, 
and graduated in 1865 from the gymnasium at 
Mitau, remaining there until 1874, when lie was ap- 
pointed inspector of the Jewish school at Tukum, 
Courland. TIis first articles in Hebrew appeared in 
“ Ha-Maggid ” in 1857 ; and since then he has con- 
tributed extensively to that, paper and to “Ha- 
Meliz,” “ Ha-Shahar,” and other Hebrew periodicals. 
He was also for many years a contributor to tlie 
German “Rigaschc Zeitung.” 

Lewinsolm has published: “Erez Russia u-Me- 
io’ah” (Wilna, 1868), a geography and topography 
of Russia; “Toledot Anslie Sliem be-Yisrael,” biog- 
raphies of about fifty Jewish authors; and “Toledot 
Sehar ha-Yehudim ” (in “Ha-Shahar”), a history of 


Jewish commerce. He lias likewise written numer- 
ous articles on Jewish history which have appeared 
in various periodicals. 

Bibliography: Sokolov, Safer Zilikar on, p. 64. 

h. K. ' J. G. L. 

LEWINSTEIN, JOSEPH : Russian rabbi and 
author; born at Lublin, Russian Poland, 1840. He 
is a member of a family of rabbis and Talmudists 
which includes the author of the “ Lebushim ” and of 
“ Pene Yehoshua‘. ” At the age of twenty he became 
rabbi of Karol, in the government of Plotzk; in 
1868, rabbi of Zaklikov, in the government of Lub- 
lin ; since 1875 lie has been rabbi of Serotzk, govern- 
ment of Lomza. 

Lewinstein has written “Birkat Abraliam,” on 
Pesahim, Bezali, and Hagigali; “Pene Abraliam,” 
commentar}' on Genesis; a commentary on tlie Hag- 
gadali of Passover: “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” a col- 
lection of 6,600 names of tlie great of Israel of all 
generations, with the dates of their deaths. He has 
contributed biographical articles, which are of 
special genealogical value and which have won him 
recognition as an authority in this field, to “Ha- 
Goren ” (ed. Horodetzky), to “Ha-Eslikol,” and to 
other periodicals. He lias written also appendixes 
to “ Tr Gibborim ” and “ Tr Tehillah.” 

IUbliography: B. Z. Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Sofe- 
raii\ i. 66, Warsaw, 1S95. 

B. U. A. B. W. 

LEWIS, DAVID ; English merchant and phi- 
lanthropist ; bom in London 1823; died in Liver- 
pool Dec. 4, 1885. Settling in Liverpool in 1840, 
lie by 1856 had accumulated sufficient capital to 
commence business on his own account as a boys’ 
clothier in Bold street. Subsequently lie opened a 
second establishment ; and thereafter lie gradually 
developed one of the largest retail businesses of the 
kind in England, erecting an establishment of the 
“Universal Provider” or department store class. 
Similar ones were founded by him in Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. No firm in the prov- 
inces did more than his to bring cheap and durable 
clothing within the reach of the masses. 

Lewis’ ample means were freely given in aid of 
charitable and philanthropic works. He headed the 
local subscription list for the persecuted Jews of 
Russia with a donation of £1,000 (85,000), and gave 
large sums in support of the synagogue. For many 
years he held the position of warden and treasurer 
of the Old Hebrew Congregation, Liverpool. At 
his death be bequeathed very large sums (nearly a 
half-million sterling) for the erection of liospitalsand 
other philanthropic institutions, which constitute 
some of the most important in Liverpool. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chron, and Jew. World , Dec. 11, 1S85* 
Liverpool Leader , Dec. 6, 1875. 

•4- G. L. 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE HENRY: English 
lawyer; born in London April 21, 1833; educated at 
University College, London. In 1850 he was arti- 
cled to his father, James Graham Lewis (1804- 
1869), founder of Lewis & Lewis, one of the best- 
known firms of solicitors in the city of London. 
George was admitted in Hilary term in 1856, and 
was subsequently taken into partnership by his 
father and unole. He first made his name in prose- 
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cutin" the directors of the Overend and Gurney 
BanCwho had caused the disastrous panic of 1866, 
and for a time lie devoted special attention to finan- 
cial cases. In criminal cases lie drew public atten- 
tion to himself by his cross-examination in the Bravo 
case in 1875, and from 
that time onward was 
connected with most 
criminal “causes Cele- 
bris,” being conspic- 
uous in the prosecution 
of fraudulent persons 
like Madame Rachel 
and Slade the medium. 

A m o n g other cases 
may be mentioned the 
Hatton Garden dia- 
mond robbery case ; 
Belt versus Lawes ; and 
the Baccarat case, in 
which the Prince of 
Wales’s name was men- 
tioned; and he was 
selected by the Parnell 
commission to conduct 
the case for Charles 
Stuart Parnell and the Irish party against the London 
“ Times." Lewis lias by far the largest practise in 
financial cases of any lawyer in London, and is 
especially expert in libel cases, being retained by 
some of the chief newspapers. He has shown him- 
self especially skilful in exposing the practises of 
usurious money-lenders. Lewis was knighted m 
1893, and raised to the rank of baronet in 1902. 
Bibliography : Men and Women of the Times ; TFlio’s W ho : 
Burke’s Peerage , Baronetage, and Knighthood, 1903. ^ 

LEWIS, HARRY S.: English author and 
communal worker; born in London in 1861; edu- 
cated at King’s College School and St. John s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1884). At Cambridge lie 
was one of the earliest to take honors in the Semitic 
languages tripos (1886) and was Hebrew scholar at 
his college. After leaving college lie took residence 
at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, and devoted himself 
to social work among the Jews of the East End. 
In connection with this he published, with E. J. Rus- 
sel, “ The Jew in London” (London. 1900). He 
edited “The Targum on Isaiah i. 5, with Commen- 
tary ” (ib. 1889). 

Bibliography : Jeu'ish Year Booh , 5364 (1904). j 

LEWIS, LEOPOLD DAVIS : English drama- 
tist; bom in London 1828; died there Feb. 23, 1890. 
Lewis was educated at the King’s Collegiate School, 
Loudon, and upon graduation became a solicitor, 
practising as such from 1850 to 1875. In 13/1 he 
translated Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Le Juif Polonais, 
giving it the name “The Bells,” under which name 
it was produced by Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, Nov. 25, 1871. Original plays 
from the pen of Lewis are : “ The Wandering Jew 
(Adelphi Theatre, April 14, 1873) ; “ Give a Dog a 
Bad Name” {ib. Nov. 18, 1873): and “The Found- 
lings ” (Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Oct. 8, 1881). From 
February to December of 1868 lie aud Alfred Thomp- 


son conducted a monthly, “The Mask,” which failed. 

In addition to the plays mentioned Lewis wrote a 
number of tales under the title “ A Peal of Merry 
Bells” (1880). 

Bibliography: Diet. National Bxog. xxx. 191 : 1 he Times 
(London), Feb. 25, 1890 ; The Bra and St. Stephen's Review 
(ib.), March 1, 1890. -g 

LEWIS, SAMUEL: English money-lender and 
philanthropist: born in Birmingham 1837; died in 
London Jan. 13, 1901. Lewis began work when 
thirteen years old. He became a salesman of steel 
pens, then opened a jeweler’s shop, and finally en- 
tered the business with which his name was most 
identified, that of money-lending, lie became the 
most fashionable money-lender of bis day. Nearly 
every noble family in Great Britain is said to have 
been more or less in business connection with Lewis. 
He left nearly twenty million dollars, of which 
five millions are to go to charity on the death of his 
widow, Ada Davis Lewis, a sister of Hope Temple, 
the composer. 

Bibliograpuv: Jew. Cliron. Jan. 18, 1901; The Sketch (Lon- 
don), Jan. 23, 1901. g 

LEWIS, SAMUEL A. : American politician 
and philanthropist; born in New York city 1831 
lie early engaged in business, and was so successful 
that lie retired with a competency in 1862. In 1868 
lie was elected a member of the board of education 
of the city of New York, serving as school commis- 
sioner and chairman of the financial committee. 
When in 1869 the legislature changed the board 
from elective to appointive, Lewis was confirmed 
in his office of school commissioner, and in 1870 
was reappointed for a term of five years. In 1871, 
however, lie was compelled to retire. One of his 
first acts as a school commissioner was to abolish 
corporal punishment. In 1874 Lewis was elected 
alderman at large, and later in the same yeai presi- 
dent of the aldermanic board, holding the presi- 
dency for two consecutive terms. 

Lewis is one of tlie founders of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, and has served, since its organization in 
1852, on its board of management as secretary, di- 
rector and vice-president, resigning the last-named 
office in 1873. He founded (1872) the School-Teach- 
ers’ Life Assurance Society, and was in 1874 chair- 
man of the relief association for the Ninth Ward. 
In 1851 the Ladies’ Benevolent Society presented lnm 
with a gold medal in acknowledgment of the valuaffie 
aid he had rendered that body. From 1868 to 18/3 
Lewis acted as a trustee of the College of the City 
of New York. 

D , orWl c .pm- New York Public School Journal, Feb. lb, 
1*872 : ror/c Herald ; Marih 13 1874 ; Jeir- 

April 17, 1874; Daily Graphic, Jain 22, lb <o. 
^ F. C. 

LEWISOHN, LEONARD : American mer- 
chant and philanthropist; born in Hamburg Oct. 
10 1847 ; died in London March o, 1902. His father, 
Samuel Lewisohn, a prominent Hamburg mer- 
chant, sent him to the United States in 1863; about 
three years later lie was joined by his younger broth- 
er, and they formed the firm of Lewisolm Brothers m 
Jan 1S66. As early as 1868 the firm turned its atten- 
tion to the metal trade, becoming prominent dealers m 
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lead during that year. Recognizing the commercial 
future of electricity and the need of copper for con- 
' ducting-wires, Lewisolm specialized iii that metal, 
and by 1879 was recognized as an important holder 
of ‘‘Lake Copper.” Thenceforward his firm occu- 
pied a leading position in the copper markets of the 
world. He was also president of the United Metals 
Selling Company. 

Lewisolm was equally prominent in the sphere 
of philanthropy, lie contributed largely to the 
Alliance colony in Hew Jersey, founded in 1882, and 
to almost every philanthropic institution in New 
^ ork, regardless of creed. Ho likewise acted as 
treasurer of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 
in Hew York, to which institution he gave his 
counsel and large sums of money. He was one of 
the largest contributors to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and to the Montefiore Sanato- 
rium for Consumptives. 

A - J. 

LEWITA, G-TJSTAW : Polish pianist; born at 
Plock, Poland, 1855; died at Paris Feb., 1889. After 
graduating from the Vienna Conservatorium with 
distinction, he went to Paris, where he became a 
member of the orchestra of the Pas do Loup con- 
certs. In 1882 Lewita was called to a professorship 
m the Conservatorium at Warsaw, and in 1885 was 
invited to Vienna to give a concert at the court of 
the archduke Charles. He then went to America, 
where lie gave concerts in the most important cities 
and before the Emperor of Brazil. 

Bibliography: Ha-Astf, 1893, p. 134; EncukU media Pn- 
WKzechm , lx. 281, Warsaw, 1901. y 1 ° 

n - "• A. S. W. 

LEWY, BERGNART (BERNHARD) 
CARL: Danish chemist; born in Copenhagen July 
5, 1817; died there Jau. 1. 1863. He obtained the 
degree of graduate of pharmacy in 1835, and then 
studied chemistry for three years at the polytechnic 
school. In 1S39 he studied in Berlin (Ph I) ) and 
spent the winter of 1839-40 in Rome. He then ob- 
tained a position as assistant in the private labora- 
toiy of J. B. Dumas in Paris. 

Lewy soon proved himself to be the possessor of 
great experimental ability; so that the Academie 
des Sciences in 1841 entrusted him with the task of 
studying the atmospheric conditions around the 
North and Baltic seas, as well as in Copenhagen 
Later he made a comparative test of the atmospheric 
conditions in Paris and in the surrounding country. 

In 1847 Lewy was appointed professor of chemis- 
try at Bogota, Hew Granada, where he enio\’ed 
gieai popularity and filled many honorary offices. 

He was decorated by the King of Denmark, and in 
1859 was awarded the gold medal of honor. His 
writings have appeared in “ Annales de Chiniie et de 
Physique,” “ Comptes Rendus ” of the French Insti- 
tute (Academie des Sciences), and in “Forhand- 
lmger ved de Skandinaviskc Haturforskeres 4 
Mode ”(1844). 

Bibliography: C. F. Brieka, Dansk Biogmfck Lexicon. 

F. C. 

LEWY, ISRAEL ; German scholar; born at In- 
owrazlaw in 1847; educated at: the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the University in Breslau. In 


1874 he was appointed docent at the Lehranstalt fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judeiitlmms in Berlin, and in 
1883, on the death of David Joel, lie was called to 
the seminary at Breslau. Lewy’s knowledge of 
Talmudic literature is unusually wide; lie is en- 
dowed also with an exceptionally acute and dispas- 
sionate critical spirit and with a faculty for grasping 
the proper importance of details. His first publicat- 
ion was “ Ueber Einigc Fragmcnte aus dcr Misclma 
des Abba Saul ” (Berlin, 1876), in which he showed 
that the Mislmah collections of the foremost teachers 
in the period before the final redaction of the Mislmah 
itself, including that of Abba Saul, agreed as regards 
all the essential points of the Halakah. “ Ein Wort 
fiber die Mechilta des R. Simon” (Breslau, 1889) is 
likewise an authoritative work in the field of hala- 
kic exegesis. Lewy has published also “ Interpreta- 
tion des Ersten, Zweiten und Dritten Abschnitts des 
Palastinischen Talmud-Traktates Hesikin” (ib. 1895- 
1902), and “Ein Vortrag fiber das Ritual des Pesacli- 
Abends ” (ib. 1904). 

S. 

LEWYSOHN, ABRAHAM: Hebraist and 
rabbi of Peiskretscham, Upper Silesia; born Dec 6 
1805; died Feb. 14, 1860. He left a large number 
of manuscripts— several hundred sermons in Hebrew 
and German, novellte on the Talmud, verses, a Ger- 
man work on Hebrew grammar, and a work entitled 
^^Ivoiot Tannaim wa-Amoraim,” a history of the 
1 annaim and Amoraim, tlie introduction to which, 
entitled “Parnasat Hakme ha-Talmud,” was pub- 
lisJied in Kobak’s “Jeschurun” (i. , part 3, p. 81). 
His published worksare: “Mekore i\Iinhagim” (Ber- 
lin, 1846), a critical essay on religious customs ac- 
cording- to the Talmud, Posekim, and Midrashim 
(this work was afterward plagiarized by Finkelstein, 
Vienna, 1851); “Shetc Derashot ” (Gleiwitz, 1856)! 
sermons; “Toledot R. Ychoshua* ben Hananyah ” 
biography of R. Joshua b. Hananiali (in Keller’s 
Bikkurim,” 1865) ; “Toledot Rah.” biography of 
Rab or Abba Arika (Kobak’s “ Jeschurun, w vi. and 
vii.). Lewysohn was also a contributor to “Ha- 
Maggid ” and to Klein’s “ Jahrbuch.” 

Bl zii I fuS R ^ nnJ : n Ll l d ?r iflr ¥?ysohn< in ITa-Mciggid , vii. 364- 
Zeitlm, J3<7>7. Post-Mendels, pp. 208-209. ’ 

M. Sei, 

LEWYSOHN, LUDWIG: German rabbi; 
born April 15, 1819, at Scliwersenz, Posen; died at 
Stockholm May 26, 1901. Graduating from the Re- 
algymnasium, Berlin, in 1843, he studied Orientalia 
in that city, and received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Hallo in 1847, his dissertation being 
“De Sacrificiis Veteris Testamenti.” In 1848 he 
became preacher at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Three 
ycais Idtei he was called as rabbi to Worms where 
he officiated until 1858. He then accepted a call to 
Stockholm, where lie labored from 1859 to 1893, in 
wliieb year he resigned. Besides numerous contri- 
butions to Jewish periodicals (especially “ Ha-Mao*- 
gid ”), he published “ Nafshot Zaddildm ” (Frank fort- 
on-the-Main, 1855), on the epitaphs at Worms and 
“ Zoologie des Talmuds ” (ib. 1858). 


<• »*> « w-; 

s - M. L. B. 
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USX TALIONIS. See Retaliation. 
LEXICOGRAPHY. See Dictionaries. 
LEYDEN. See Netherlands. 

LHERIE. See Brunswick, Leon Levy. 
LIADY, BAR OF. See Ladier, Dob Bar b. 
Siineor Zalman. 

LIBATION. See Sacrifice. 

LIBAIJ : Russian city in the government of 
Courlaud. It has a population (1S97) of 64,505^ in- 
cluding 9,700 Jews. Among the latter are 3.22o ar- 
tisans *(1,809 being masters) and 117 day-laborers. 
Among its educational institutions are a government 
school for Jews (105 pupils), a Jewish general school 
for girls (90 pupils), and a Talmud Torah (108 pu- 
pils) The public schools liave 333 Jewish children 
on their rolls. A Jewish loan and savings associa- 
tion was organized in 1901. 

II. k. k- L 

LIBEL AND SLANDER. See Slander. 
LIBERTINES. See Slaves and Slavery. 
LIBIN, Z. See Hurewitz, Israel, 
LIBOSCHUTZ, JACOB: Russian physician; 
horn in 1741 ; died at Wilna Feb. 10, 1827. After 
studying at the University of Halle he went to St. 
Petersburg. His religious belief, however, rendered 
it impossible for him to settle there, and lie estab- 
lished himself at Wilna, where he became celebrated. 
When the famous physician Professor Frank was 
leaving Wilna and was asked in whose charge he 
had left the public health, he answered, “In the 
charge of God and the Jew” (“Dens et Judeus,” 
meaning “ God and Liboscliiitz ”). Liboscliiitz was 
celebrated also as a diplomat and philanthropist 
(Fuenn, “Kiryali Ne’emanah,” p. 260, Wilna, 1860). 
u. r. A - S> W * 

LIBOSCHUTZ, OSIP YAKOVLEVICH: 
Russian physician ; died at St. Peteisbuig in 1824, 
probably the son of Jacob Liboschutz. He studied 
medicine at Dorpat (M.D. 1806, liis graduating 
thesis being “DeMorbis Primi Paris Nervorum ”). 
He then settled at St. Petersburg, where lie became 
court plivsician, and founded a hospital for sick 
children/ Liboscliiitz wrote: “Tableau Botanique 
des Genres de Plantes Observes en Russic ” (Vienna, 
1811); “Description de Mousses Qui Croissent aux 
Environs de St. Petersbourg et de Moscou (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1811; with Trinius); “Flore des Environs 
de St. Petersbourg et de Moscou ” (ib. 1811). 
Bibliography: Entziklopcdicheski Slovcir, xvii. 642, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1895. . q w 

IL K. '' ‘ 

LIBOWITZ, NEHEMIAH SAMUEL : Rus- 
sian Hebrew scholar and author; born Jan. 3, 1862, 
at Kolno, government of Lomza (Lomzba). He 
studied Talmud under R. Elijah Hasid and then un- 
der his own father, Isaac Libowitz; in addition 
he devoted himself to Hebrew literature, reading 
especially works on criticism. In 1881 be emigiated 
to the United States and settled in New York, where 
he still (1904) resides, devoting his time in part to 
business and in part to literature. ^ 

Libowitz is the author of: “Iggerel Bikkoret 
(New York, 1895), against I. II. Weiss; “Rabbi le- 


hudali Aryeh Modena” (Vienna, 1896; 2d ed., New 
York, 1901), Ids most important work, a collection 
of materials for a biography of Leon of Modena; 

“ Ephraim Deinard ” (ib. 1901), a harsh criticism of 
Deinard; and several other pamphlets. Libowitz 
has also contributed to the Hebrew periodicals in 
the United States: “Ner Ma‘arabi,” “ Ha-Modia* la- 
Hadashim,” and “ Yalkut Ma‘arabi.” 

Bibliography: Benzion Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-A.me- 
rika , p. 62, New York, 1903. 

II. R. VV> 

LIBRARIES : Very little is known concerning 
the methods emploved by Jews in tlie collection and 
preservation of books. Tlie Biblical writings are 
silent on this point. That there were royal archives 
in Jerusalem may be surmised with some show of 
reason, even though the terms “mazkir” (A. V. 
“recorder”; II Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24, and several 
other passages) and “sofer” (A. V. “scribe”; ib. 
viii. 17, and often elsewhere) do not necessarily point 
to the office of archivist. Nor does the place-name 
Kirjath-seplicr (Josh. xv. 16; Judges i. 11-12), 
which the Septuagint translates IL6?jg Tpapfidruv 
(Vulgate, “Civitas Litterarum ” = “ Book Town”), 
afford any further evidence; though Quatremere in 
1842 deduced from it the existence of a library there, 
and Saycein 1895 called it “the literary center of 
the Canaanites in the south of Palestine ” (“ Patri- 
archal Palestine,” p. 220; “Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments,” p. 54). 

Nor is there any fuller information with regard to 
Talmudic times and the Middle Ages. The scrolls 
seem to have been kept in a cover or slieatli of 
leather or of metal j see 

Preserva- passages in Krauss, “ Lehnworter,” ii. 
tion of 588), a custom which was observed in 
Books. Eastern countries for many centuries. 

Sambari (c, 1672) speaks of the scroll 
in the sj’nagogue of Al-Mahallali in a metal p^n 
(Neubauer, “M. J. C.”i. 119, 10), which still exists. 
The old and much-venerated Samaritan Pentateuch 
at Nablus is likewise in a metal cover. The scrolls 
were kept in a case (.Trn), of which there were three 
kinds, rrm POTk and In Lie catacombs of 

Rome there have been found representations of Jesus 
with a case of scrolls at his feet. The cases were 
usually made of wood, though sometimes of leather, 
criass bone, or metal. It has been shown that such 
cases were the usual form of the Roman bookcase. 
That they were used by the Jews also is seen from the 
fact that the earliest representations of the Ark upon 
Mass, dating from the third century, are in this 
form (see Blau, “Studien zum Altliebraischen Bnch- 
wesen,” pp. 176 et seq. ; Jacobs, in “ J. Q. R.” xiv. 
73S). Sometimes the scrolls were placed in a sort 
of cupboard, which stood upon a pediment and had 
a cover. Openings were made at the top and at the 
. side. See Ark of the Law. 

That catalogues of collections of Hebrew 7 books 
were drawn up in early days is evidenced by the 
recent finds made chiefly in the Fostat 
Cata- Genizah. Such catalogues were some- 

logues. times sale-lists of book-traders e.(/., 

the Adler manuscript in Arabic (“ R.E. 
J.” xxxix. 199); the Adler manuscript containing 
a sale-list of a certain ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz of the thirteenth 
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cent my (ib. xl. 56. 264); the list found on the back 
of the manuscript copy of Saadia’s “Amanat” in 
Arabic (ib. xxxii. 126); the Adler manuscript of the 
twelfth century giving a list in Arabic of over 100 
books (“J. Q. R.” xiii. 52. 824; Jew. Encyc. iii. 619a, 
s.v. Catalogues); and the Frankfort manuscript, 
also from the genizah (“ J. Q. R.” xv. 76; for other 
lists see “Zeit. fill* Hebr. Bibl. ” vii. 181) — and some- 
times catalogues of real collectors, such as the geni- 
zali fragment containing a list of the books of 
Nathan b. Jeshuah {ib. vii. 184; 
or the catalogue 
of the library of 
Leon Mosconi 
( “ R . E . J . ” 
xxxix. 242, xl. 

62 ; see also Cat- 
alogues). 

That care was 
taken in the 
preservation of 
books is seen 
from the advice 
which is given 
b y v a r i o u s 
writers. The 
author of the 
“ SeferHasidim” 

(13th cent.) ad- 
vises his readers 
to pay particular 
attention to the 
manner in which 
their books are 
kept. Especial 
weight is laid 
upon the duty of 
lending books' 
to those whose 
means do not 
allow them to 
purchase them. 

Books w ere 
scarce in those 
days; the want 
of them is be- 
wailed by such 
men as Isserlein 
and J. Kolon 
( G it d e m a n n „ 

“ Gesch.” ii. 191, 
iii. 65). Judah 

ibn Tibbon (12-tli cent.) gives much sage counsel 
to his son, to whom he left his collection of Arabic 
and Hebrew books. He bids him make his books 
his companions, and to take good care of his book- 
chests (ma) and bookcases (rQ\D) and his garden. 

“ Take good care of thy books ; cover thy shelves with a fine 
covering; guard them against damp and mice. Examine thy 
Hebrew books on the first of every month ; thy Arabic ones once 
every two months; thy pamphlet-cases [snv^p □'•did] once 
every three months. Arrange them all in good order, so that 
thou weary not ip looking for a hook when thou needest it. . 

Write down the titles of the books in each row [mb] of the cases 
[□ujin] in a separate fascicle [mjN], and place each in its 
row, in order that thou mayest be able to see exactly in which 
row any particular book is without mixing up the others. 

“ Do the same with the cases. Take good care of the indi- 


vidual leaves [mSy] which are in the eonvolutes [D'o-o] and 
fascicles ; . . . look continually into the catalogue [mj?p] in 
order to remember what books thou hast. . . . When thou lend- 
est a book record its title before it leaves the house; and when 
it is brought back draw thy pen through the memorandum. 
Restore all loaned books oil Pesahand Sukkot” (“ Ermahnungs- 
schreiben des Jeliudah ibn Tibbon,” ed. Steinscimeider, pp. 0, 
12, Berlin, 1852; transl. in Giidemann, l.c. i. 28). 

This care in the binding and handling of books 
is inculcated by Proiiat Duran (of Catalonia, 14tli 
cent.) also, as is seen in the preface to his “Ma‘aseh 
Efod ” (ed. Friedlander and Kohn, p. 19), and by Sol- 
omon Alami 
(1415): “Take 
good care of the 
writing and the 
arranging of thy 
books” (“Igge- 
ret Musar,” ed. 
1854, p. 14). 

In earliest 
times the libra- 
ries were directly 
connected with 
the batte mid- 
rashot, each of 
such institutions 
having a collec- 
tion of its own. 
This practise 
continued down 
through the 
Middle Ages. 
At times books 
of especial value 
were kept in the 
synagogue in a 
sort of c u p - 
board, a custom 
which prevailed 
especially in 
Egypt. T h e 
contents of these 
school libraries 
m u st have 
varied in differ- 
ent countries. 

In the western 
French and Ger- 
man schools of 
the Middle Ages 
they probably 
contained little 
more than what was necessary for the almost ex- 
clusively Talmudic curriculum that was followed; 
but in Italy and Spain, where the curriculum em- 
braced. also philosophy, mathematics, and the nat- 
ural sciences, the libraries must have been more va- 
ried and much larger. 

J he tradition thus begun has been kept up. Such 
libraries of distinctively Jewish books are now at- 
tached to seminaries and to theological schools and 
serve as Jewish university libraries. The chief col- 
lections may here be mentioned: 

Austria: Library of the Israelitiscli-Tlieologische Lehran- 
stalt, Vienna; Hungary: library of the Landesrabbinerschule, 
Budapest (20,000 vols., of which 10,000 are Judaica; 4L incu- 
nabula; 50 MSS.). 


J. Q. R. ” xiv. 247) I 



Alcove in the Library of Parma Containing the De Rossi Collection of Jewish Books. 


(From a photograph.) 
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England: Library of Jews’ College (in all 25,000 vols., liuuhi 
u „ of the original Jews’ College collection 4,000 ; tbe A. L. Green 
Library 7 000; tbe Monteflore Library 4,000; the A. Lowy Li- 
brary 10,000; in addition 600 MSS., mainly from tbe Zunz and 
Halberstam collections), and that of the betba-midrasb, London 
(the Herscbel MSS.). _ . 

France : Library of the Seminaire Israelite, Pans. 

Germany - Libraries of the Leiiranstalt fur die Wissensckaft 
des Jud«ntliums ami tlie Rabbmisdie Seminar in Berlin ; of the 
jadlseli-Tlieologischo Seminar (about 23.000 printed vote.; 24b 
MSS.) in Breslau. 

Holland : Libraries of tlie Portuguese Rabbinical Seminary ; 
of the Bet. ha-Midrasli ‘Ez Hayyim (20,000 vols.; 1,000 pam- 
phlets; 000 portraits); of the Netherlands Israelitish Seminary. 

Italy : Library of the Rabbinical Seminary, Florence. 

United States : Library of tbe Hebrew Union College (about 
15,000 vols.), Cincinnati, and that of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York (14,500 vols.; 750 MSS.). 


In tlie course of time these libraries have not 
proved sufficient. They served, in the main, theo- 
logical purposes. An attempt at establishing a na- 
tional Jewish library was made in the Abarbanel 
Library at Jerusalem, founded by Joseph Chaza- 
nowicz and now containing more than 20,000 vols. 
Next to this may be mentioned that of the Alliance 
Israelite IJniverselle in Paris, largely founded by 
Isidor Loeb and supported by donations and legacies 
from L.L. Rothschild (22,000 vols. ; 200 MSS.; made 
up largely of tlie collections of Isidore Loeb and 
Bernard Lazare) ; the Bibliothek des Deutsch-Israe- 
litischen Gemeindebundes (recently founded ; 5,000 
vols.) in Berlin; and the library of the B’nai B’rith 
in New York (Maimonides* Library; but this is not 
a solely Jewish collection). 

The’ Italian Jewish communities seem to have 
been the first to establish libraries for their own 
use; e.g., Mantua (in 1767; 4,500 vols.) and Pitilione 
in Tuscany. In England the North London bet lia- 
midrash has its private collection ; the Vienna com- 
munity possesses a children’s library; and Warsaw 
has its Synagogcnbibliotlick. Of late years the com- 
munal libraries have grown, especially 
Communal in Germany. Breslau has its Bibliotliek 
Libraries, der Synagogengemeinde ; Dettmold, 
its Lehrerbibliotliek and Scliulerbi- 


bliothek ; Gleiwitz, its Jugendbibliothek ; Il.omburg, 
its Israeli tische Gemeindebibliotliok Mendelssohn ; 
Carlsruhe, its Jiidische Bibliothek der Israelitisclien 
Genossenschaft; Kozniin, its Jiidisbhe Gemeiude- 
bibliothek; Mayence, its Klingeusteinische Biblio- 
thek fur I-Iessische Lehrer; Neckar-Biscliofsheini, 
its Israeli tische Geineiiidebibliothek ; Nuremberg, 
its Bibliothek und Leseverein ; Ratibor, its Israeli- 
tisclie Bibliothek ; Schwerin, its Gemeindebibljotliek ; 
Stettin, its Jiidische Bibliotliek; Stuttgart, its^ Ge- 
meindehibliothek; Parel, its Sclml- und Gemeinde- 
bibliothek; and Wiesbaden, its Gemeindebibliothek. 

Few of the seminary libraries mentioned above 
can, however, rival the great collections gatheied in 
the large national and public libraries. . These ante- 
date the seminary libraries; and, having been the 
first in the field, and commanding larger pecuniary 
resources, have been able to .progress much iurtliei. 
The leading public collections are here cited. ^ In 
many cases they are dealt with in separate articles 
in this encyclopedia or are referred to in the articles 
treating of the cities in which the collections aie 
located. 


Austria: Hofbibliothek, Vienna. 

England: British Museum, London (15,000 vols.; 1,41)0 MSb.): 


Bodleian Library, Oxford (2,900 MSS.); Cambridge University 
Library. 

France: Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (1,390 MSS.). 

Germany: Konigliehe Bibliothek, Berlin (5,000 vols.; 300 
MSS.) ; Konigliehe Bibliothek, Munich (2,000 MSS.); Stadtbi- 
bliothek and Universitiitshibliothek, Leipsic; Stadtbibliothek, 
Frankfort-oii-the-Main : Stadtbibliothek, Strasburg. 

Holland: Academy of Sciences, Leyden (15,000 vols.) ; Bibli- 
otheca Rosenthaliana in University Library, Amsterdam. 

Italy : Vatican Library, Rome ; Bibliotheca Casanatensis, 
Rome; Public Library, Parma; Bibliotheca Palatina and Bibli- 
otheca Medicio-Laurentiana, Florence ; Public Library, Turin ; 
Bibliotheca Marciana, Venice; and Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 
Milan. In addition there are smaller collections in the Biblio- 
teca Vittorio Emanuele and the Biblioteca Angelica, Rome, and 
in the University Library, Bologna. 

Russia: Friedland Library, in tbe Asiatic Museum of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (10,000 vols.; 300 
MSS.); the University Library and the Synodal Library in the 
same city ; the collection of Karaitica belonging to the Odessa 

Society for History and Antiquities. 

United States: The Jewish collection in the New York Public 
Library (Sckiff foundation; about 17,000 vols.), and that in the 
Library of Columbia University (gift of Temple Emanu-El ; 5,000 


Most of tlie foregoing collections are based upon 
the private libraries of Jewish book-collectors, which 
have either been given to or bought for the institu- 
tions. Thus the British Museum in 1759 acquired 
by gift from Solomon da Costa a collection which 
hiul originally been gathered during the Common- 
wealth, had fallen to Charles II. at the Restoration, 
and had finally been purchased by the bookseller 
who sold it to Da Costa. The British Museum se- 
cured also (1848) the printed books in the library of 
H. I. Michael of Hamburg, which had consisted of 
7,000 volumes, including manuscripts. . The latter 
came into the possession of the Bodleian Library, 
which had previously (1829) been enriched through 
the purchase of the famous Oppenlieimer collection. 
Tills consisted of 7,000 printed volumes and 1,000 
manuscripts, nearly all Hebraica; it had been 
founded by the court Jew Samuel Oppenlieimer of 
Vienna with the aid of his patron, Prince Eugene, 
and had passed into the possession of Samuel’s son 
David, then into that of Hirschel Oppenlieimer, ^and 
finally into that of Isaac Cohen of Hamburg. Sim- 
ilarly many other private collections have been ac- 
quired by various public libraries; e.g., Michael Jo- 
seph’s went (1849) to Jews’ College, London, and 
Ilalberstam’s to the Judith Monteflore College and 
later to Jews’ College. The manuscripts of Joseph 
Almauzi went to the British Museum ; his printed 
books, to Temple Emanu-El, New York, and finally 
to Columbia University in that city. Raphael Eman- 
uel Mendola’s books formed the basis of the Con- 
gregational Library at Mantua (1767); while the 
collection of L. Rosenthal of Hanover was presented 
by his son to Amsterdam University Library. A. 
Geiger's library enriched the Leiiranstalt in Berlin, 
as did Saraval’s and Beer’s the sister institution in 
Breslau, and David Kaufmann’s large collection, that 
in. Budapest. The collection of A. Berliner, con- 
taining many liturgical works, is now the property 
of the Frankfort Stadtbibliothek. The library of 
David Montezinos in Amsterdam, especially rich in 
JiuUeo-Spanisli productions and in incunabula, is in 
the Portuguese Seminary of that cit} T , while the 
pride of Parma is the collection made by the Chris- 
tian scholar G. B. de Rossi. Samuel Adler’s library 
was given to the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
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and the collection of M. Sulzberger, so rich in in- 
cunabula, to the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, where it has been added to the David Cas- 
sel and Halberstam libraries alread} r in that institu- 
tion. See Book-Collectors. 

There is no information in regard to the classifica- 
tion of Hebrew books in olden times. In the above- 
mentioned genizah fragment of a cata- 
Library logue, published in “ J. Q. R.” xiii. 52 
Classifica- et scq., the books are classified as fol- 
tion. lows: Bible, Mislmah, Talmud, The- 
ology, Halakah, and Liturgy. Some 
such general division as this must have sufficed. The 
first to attempt a classification upon a scientific ba- 
sis was Shabbethai Bass (1641-1718) in the introduc- 
tion to his “Siftc Yeshenim.” Though this was 
undertaken for bibliographic rather than for library 
purposes, it deserves a place here. He divides He- 
brew literature into two great categories, Biblical 
and Post-Biblical ; and each of these into ten sub- 
divisions as follows: 

Biblical Literature : (1) The Bible. 

(2) Works Explanatory of the Wording of Scripture :— Bible 
Lexicography ; Dictionaries ; Grammars ; Explanations of the 
Text of the Targuinim and of the Zoliar ; Commentaries on the 
whole Bible ; Commentaries on portions of the Bible ; Targu- 
mim ; Cabalistic Commentaries on the Torah and on the Books 
of Ruth and Lamentations; Works on the Zoliar ; Lexicography 
of the Zoliar, Recanati, and B'aliya; Philosophical Works Bear- 
ing on the Torah, the Megillot, Psalms, and Job ; Grammar of 
the Torah ; Siipercoimiientaries on IbnEzra; Supercommenta- 
ries on Mizrahi ; Commentaries on Midrasli Rabbot ; Supercom- 
mentaries on Raslii to the Torah; Commentaries (“pesliat”) 
and Homiletic Explanations (“derasliot ”) arranged according 
to the sections of the Torah ; Commentaries on the Megillot as a 
whole, and upon each Separate Scroll; Commentaries on the 
Haftarot; Commentaries and Homiletic Explanations on the 
Prophets and Hagiograplia as a Whole and upon the Individual 
Books ; Homilies. 

(3) Books of Prayer and Song for the Synagogue Service (Lit- 
urgy); Other Poetry; Commentaries on the Liturgy; Commen- 
taries on the Passover Haggadali ; Books Dealing with the Wri- 
ting of Pentateuchs and Mezuzot; of Legal Documents and 
Bills of Divorce. 

(4) Letter- Writing and Rhetoric; Biography and History; 
Geography ; Proverbs and Maxims. 

(5) Kawwanot in Connection with the Liturgy and Religious 
Ordinances ; Cabalistic Works Not Arranged According to the 
Sections of the Pentateuch. 

(6) Grammatical Works Not Dealing Directly with the Torah ; 
Masorah; Logic. 

(7) Works on Salvation, Redemption, and the Resurrection ; 
Books on the Future Life and the Soul. 

(8) Works on Variant Readings, Corrections, and Mistakes in 
the Bible ; Similar Works Dealing with Post-Biblical Literature. 

(9) Ethics, Piety, and Religion. 

(10) Introductions and Reference Works on the Bible. 
Post-Biblical Literature : 

(1) Mishnah. 

(2) Commentaries on the’Mislmali ; Explanations and Novellas 
to the Geinani, Raslii, and the Tosafot ; Commentaries on u l En 
Yifakob,” Other Haggadot, and the Yerushalmi ; Commentaries 
on Pirke A hot. 

(3) Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, etc.) ; the 
Calendar; Astronomy and Astrology; Works on Philosophy, 
Not Arranged According to the Sections of the Pentateuch ; 
Works on Chiromancy, etc. (pp^nsm *r>n ij ai^ntg); Works on 
Casting of Lots and Horoscopes: Works on Evil Spirits and 
Necromancy; Dreams and their Interpretation: Music; Works 
on the Other Sciences. 

(4) Theology and the Thirteen Dogmas ; Religious Discussions 
and Polemics. 

(5) Minhagiin (Pituals); Introductions and Works of Refer- 
ence Regarding Minhagiin and the Gemara. 

(6) Responsa on Ritual Matters ; Responsa on Philosophical 
Matters. 

(7) Medicine (Human and Animal) ; Lapidaries (D'OUNC mSlJD 
OOitO). 


_Js 

(S) Works on Initial Letters (“ Rashe Tebot”), Gematria, and 
Notarikon. 

(9) Commentaries and Novellm According Either to the Ar- 
rangement of the Gemara or of Alfasi; Commentaries Accord- 
ing to the Arrangement of the Arba‘ Turim, Shu Ilian L Aruk, 
and “Lebushim”; Commentaries According to the Arrange- 
ment of the Mishneli Torah of Maimonides ; Decisions and Ex- 
planations According to the (Sifre) Mizwot ; Decisions and Laws 
According to Various Arrangements ,* Decisions and Laws Ac- 
cording to Various Halakot in the Different Portions of the Tu- 
rim. 

(10) Talmudic Methodology ; Works on the Building of the 
Tabernacle, on the Temple, and on its Vessels ; Works Printed 
in the German Language (Judmo-German) ; Pedagogy. 

In modern general libraries the books on Jewish 
subjects are not always shelved apart from the main 
collection, special sections for Jewish subjects being 
provided for merely in the various general sections. 
As a type of classification that adopted by the Bod- 
leian Library may be cited. 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 
CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS ON JEWISH SUBJECTS. 

[The system of spelling' in this list is that adopted by the library authorities.] 

Shemitie Mythology and Folk-Tales. 

Comparative Religion— Shemitie— General and Miscellaneous. 
Judaism: Ancient History; Modem History; Ritual; Tal- 
mud ; Liturgies and Prayers ; Devotional Poems and Hymns ; 
Sermons; General or Mixed Treatises; Encyclopaedias; His- 
tory, Biography, and Methodology of the Subject (Including 
Jewish Study of the Bible); Targums. 

Missions to Jews. 

Jewish Attacks on Christianity. 

Christian Replies to Them. 

Voyages and Travels: Syria and Palestine — Ancient and 
Mediaeval— General and Miscellaneous ; Jerusalem ; Modern- 
General and Miscellaneous; Jerusalem. 

Ethnography : “ Anglo-Israel ” ; Shemitie. 

Climatology and Topography of Health , Mortality , and 
Medicine: Syria and Palestine— Ancient and General; Medi- 
aeval and Modern ; Modern Jewish. 

General Descriptions and Statistics of Manners (Inclu- 
ding General Antiquities) and Characteristics: Syria and 
Palestine— Ancient ; Mediaeval and Modern ; Modern Jews Out- 
side Palestine. 

Chronology— the Hebrew Calendar. 

History— General Mediaeval ; Crusades. 

The Jews— In Palestine and General: History and Biog- 
raphy of the Study ; General Materials ; General Histories— 
Ancient Writers (Josephus, etc.) ; Modern Writers ; to the 
Entry into Canaan ; to the Secession of Israel ; Kingdom of 
Judah and Judah + Israel; Kingdom of Israel ; Later Samaritan 
History ; Captivity to the Rise of the Maccabees ; Maccabees to 
a.d. 135 ; Since. 

The J ews in Dispersion : History and Biography of the Study 
(General and Special); General Materials and Histories; Asia 
E. of the Indies; AsiaW. of the Indies; Africa; Spain (and 
Spain + Portugal) ; Portugal ; Italy ; France and Belgium ; 
Switzerland ; Austria-Hungary ; Balkan Peninsula and Greece ; 
Slavonic Countries; Scandinavian Countries; Germany; Hol- 
land ; United Kingdom ; America ; Australasia ; Works on Their 
Re-Migration to Palestine. 

Writing and Illumination: Moabite; Old Israelite ; Samar- 
itan : Aramean and Palmyrene, etc.., and Rabbinical Hebrew. 

Bibliography : Bibliographies of Special Literatures (MSS. as 
well as printed books)— Hebrew ; Bibliographies of Special Sub- 
jects— History— the Jews ; Catalogues and Histories of Libraries 
in Syria and Palestine ; Law, Jewish. 

Miscellaneous Biography : Jews— Ancient; Medimval and 
Modern (general and special) . 

Genealogy and Monuments : Ancient— Jewish. 

History , Biography , and Description of General Educa- 
tion: Ancient Jewish ; Modern Jewish (general). 

Philosophy in General— History, Biography , and Criti- 
cism: Kabala. 

Philosophy in General— Works: Kabalistic. 

Proverbs : Shemitie. 

The other great English library, that of the Brit- 
ish .Museum, has a special classification for its Jewish 
printed hooks, elaborated by Zedner ; they are divided 
into fifteen regular sections, with three extra ones 
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dealing with works not considered directly a part of 
Hebrew literature, as follows: 

m Bibles* (2) Commentaries on Bible: (3) Talmud; (4) 
Commentaries on Talmud; (5) Codes of Law; (6) Decisions; 

(~) Midrash; (8) Cabala; (9) Sermons; (10) Liturgies; (11) 
Divine Philosophy; (12) Scientific Works; (13) Grammars; 
Dictionaries; (14) History; Geography; (lo) Poetry; Criticism. 

In addition : (1) Translations of Post-Biblical Hebrew W orks : 

(2) Works in Arabic, Spanish, German, etc., in Hebrew Charac- 
ters; (3) Bibliography. 

The Vienna Kaiserliche Ilofbibliothck has its 
manuscripts divided into the following categories: 

(1) Bible Editions; (2) Masorali; (3) Targumim ; (4) Bible 
Exegesis; (5) Midrash; (0) Talmud; (7) Decisions; (^) Lepi 
Literature; (0) llesponsa ; GO) Liturgy; Gl) Religious-Philos- 
ophy; 02) Ethics; (13) Cabala; (14) Grammar; (lo) Lexi- 
cography; (16) Rhetoric; (17) Aristotelian Phnosoph}'; G8) 
Platonic Philosophy; (19) Gtiazali’s Philosophy; (20) History 
of ITai ibn Yuktban; (21) Medicine; (32) Astronomy, (~3) 
Astrology. 

Some of the public libraries have, however, a spe- 
cial division for Hebraica and Judaica. As speci- 
mens the classifications used in the Frankfort Staclt- 
bibliothek and in the Hebrew Union 
Frankfort College at Cincinnati may be cited. 
Scheme. In the following plan of the first- 
named library, where the rubrics aie 
quite o’eneral, it will be seen that a special lubiic is 
devoted to the history of the Jews of Frankfort. 

ll) Hebrew and Jewish Journals; (2) Hebrew Philology 
(General Works; Lexica; Grammars); (3) Hebrew . Bibli- 
ography and History of Literature: (4) Old Testament in He- 
brew; (5) Anonymous Hebrew Works; (6) Hebrew Literature 
(“Auctores Hebraic! Nominati 11 ); (7) Judteo-German Litera- 
ture; (8) Jewish Synagogal Music; (9) Secular Music of the 
Jews • GO) Jewish Literature and History in Other Languages 
than Hebrew; (11) Literature and History of the Frankfort 
Jews. ^ 

The scheme used by the Hebrew. Union College 
contains a special rubric for manuscripts and iai e edi- 
tions (No. xxiv.), and makes provision 
Hebrew also for a certain number of non- Jew - 
Union ish books which find their way by 
College, gift into the collection. The Roman 
numerals represent the alcoves into 
which tiie collection is divided. 

I. Bibles in Various Languages ; Koran ; Zendavesta, etc.; II. 
Exegetics and Biblical History; III. Talmud; IV. Casuistics; 
V. Responses and Calendars; VI. Commentaries and Critical 
Works on the Talmud; VII. Religious History; Theology; Re- 
ligious Philosophy; Ethics, etc.; VIII. Periodicals, IX. Phi- 
lology ; Literature ; School-Books ; X. Pre-Talmudic Literatuie , 
XI. Midrashim; Homiletics; Sermons; Zohar, etc.; XII. Spe- 
cial History; Philosophy of History; Biography; travels: 
XIII. Universal, Oriental, Jewish, Grecian, Roman, and French 
History; XIV. Lexicography; XV. Philosophy: Logic ; Polit- 
ical Economy; Education; XVI. Catalogues and Works on Bi- 
ography; XVII. Law; XVIII. Mathematics; Natural Sciences ; 
Music; XIX. Fiction; XX. Liturgy; Prayer-Books; ; XXI. On- 
entalia; XXII. Government and State Reports ; XXIII. Reports 
of Colleges and schools; Newspaper Almanacs ; XXIV. Manu- 
scripts and Rare Editions ; XXV. Literature. 

A peculiar system of designating the various 
classes of books is followed by the Laudesrabbiner- 
sclmlc in Budapest. The signatures (A, B, Bi. etc.) 
are taken from the actual word designation of eacli 
class, as follows: 

(1) A = Agada (or Haggadah); (2) B = Bible; (3) Bi = Bib- 
liography; (4) c = Codices (i.e., of the Talmudic Literature): 
(5)" Clir = Christian Literature; (6) D = “ Decisoren (lc , 
Codes)* (7) Di = “Diarien ” (hr.. Newspapers, Journals, and 
Collected Works in Non-Hebrew Tongues) ; (8) DI = Dianen 
(i.e., Newspapers, Journals, and Collected Works in Hebrew), 
(9) E = Exegesis: GO) G = Grammar of Hebrew and Aramaic 


Languages; (11) H = Homiletical Literature in Hebrew; (12) 

HI = Historical Literature in Hebrew ; (13) Hi = Historical Lit- 
erature of the Jews, General and Special; Biographies in non- 
Hebrew Languages, Arranged According to Special Groups, 

( 14 ) j — isagogik” (t.c., Introductions); (lo) L = Liturgy, 

(16) Lb = Hebrew, Aramaic, and Talmudic Lexicography; (17) 

Le = General Lexicography; (18) Nov = Talmudic Novell®; 
(19) Nh = Neo-Uebraic Literature; (20) O = Orientalia ; (21) 

p = Jewish Religious Philosophy; (22) Pr = “ Pr ®digt Litera- 
tur ” (t.e.. Sermons); (23) R = Talmudic Responsa; (24) T - Tal- 
mud, Mishnab, and Introductions to the Same. 

There is also a special signature, LG, for German 
and other literature, the books being arranged ac- 
cording to certain groups. Furthermore, the libiaiy 
of Samuel Low Brill, presented to the seminary by 
the Jewish community of Pesthin 1897, is kept sepa- 
rate from the other books and is arranged according 
to the size of the books (duodecimo, quarto, octavo, 
etc.) and the alphabetical order of the authors 
names. This system, which can be seen also in the 
catalogues of the Berlin Royal Library, is said to 
have peculiar advantages. 

The most complete classification of works in a 
Jewish collection is, however, the following, made 
for the New York Public Library by A. S. Freidus, 
and reproduced by permission of the director, Dr. 
John S. Billings. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Tiie Jewish Collection — General Divisions. 

[The system of spelling in this list is that adopted by the library authorities.] 

Manuscripts; Book Rarities; Works of Reference; Bibli- 
ography; Literary History; General Works; Hebrew Language 
and Aramaic; Hebrew Bible; Archaeology; Pre-Talmudical 
Literature and Sects; Christianity; Talmudieal Literature; 
Halaclia; The Ritual; Homiletical Literature ; Ethics ; Doc- 
trinal Theology; Post-Talmudical Schisms and Dissensions; 
Philosophy ; Kahbala and Chasidism ; Folk-Lore ; Belles-Lettres ; 
Dialects and Their Literatures, and Languages; Secular Sci- 
ences; Geography, General History, and Biography ; Jewish 
History ; The Jewish Race Ethnologically and Sociologically , 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Bibliography. Literary History. 

Periodicals; Paleography (see also Regulations for Scribes); Cata- 
logues of Manuscripts ; History of Printing ; Catalogues of Book- 
sellers; Catalogues of Private Libraries; Public Libraries, 
Catalogues of Public Libraries; Bibliographies : Countries, Au- 
thors (see also Biography), Subjects ; Literary History : Special 
Subjects, Modern, Judseo-German, Relation of Jewish Litera- 
ture to Other Literatures. 

General Works. 

Periodicals in Hebrew ; in Judaeo-Gerinan (see also judKo-Ger- 
man Literary Periodicals) ; in German ; in English (American); m 
English (British); in French; in Other Languages; in Rus- 
sian ; Societies’ Publications in Hebrew ; Societies’ Publications 
in Modern Languages; Collections (Polyglot); Collections in 

Hebrew (see also Literary Collections) ; Collected Works Of III iVI 
lial Authors in Hebrew (see also Collected Literary Works); Collec- 
tions in Judmo-German (see also Judseo-German Literary Collections); 
Collections in Latin; Collections ip German; Collections in 
English ; Collections in Other Languages ; Collections in Rus- 
sian; Other General Works : Cyclopedias (see also Dictionaries of 
the Bible ; Talmudieal Works of Reference). 

Hebrew Language. Aramaic. 

Biblical: General Works ; Elementary Readers; Chrestoma- 

thies (see also Elementary O. T. Histories; Catechisms; Manuals of Judaism); 
Grammars (in Hebrew; see also Grammatical Notes on the Liturgies , 
Grammars (in Other Languages) : Orthography (IncUidm^ Al- 
phabet, Vowel-Points, Accents) Gee also Masora), Parts oi Speech, 
Syntax, Rhetoric and Prosody (see also Poetry of the Hebrew Bible) ; Dic- 
tionaries (see also Concordances) ; Names : Synonyms , i ISC 
ons. Post-Biblical: Chrestomnthies *, Grammar; Diction- 
aries; Foreign Terms (see also Dialects) ; Abbreviations, i Jo e - 

Letter- Writers (see also Legal Forms). AramaiC (see also Targums) : 
Chrestomathies ; Grammar. 

Hebrew Bible. 

General Works; Criticism; Introductions; Dictionaries; 
poetry ( *. ai» ; Prophecy; Whole Hebrew Bi- 
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i)les ; Parts ; Selections : Concordances ; Masora ,see also Gnu., mar) ; 
Textual Criticism, Various Readings; Targums (see also Aramaic) ; 
otliei A eisions , Kxegetics (see also General Works on Homiletics) ; Col- 
lected Commentaries; Raslii ; lbn Ezra; Other Hebrew Com- 
mentaries : Commentaries in Modern Languages; Collective 
Biography; Individual Biography; Old Testament History (only 

elementary works or sneh as have chiefly an excgetical interest go here ; for works 
of historical interest sea l’entatenehal Traditions ; Entire O. T. Period ; see also 
Fiction Relating to Biblical Times). 

Archeology. 

(See also Calendar; Education; Geography [Biblical and Talmndicalj; Medicine 
Among the Jews ; Palestine ; Ten Tribes ; Woman.) 

Periodicals, Societies, Collections; General Works; Inscrip- 
tions (see also Epitaphs) ; Numismatics; Metrology; Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions; Slavery; Government (see also Jurisprudence) ; 
Sacred Antiquities (see also Ancient Judaism ; Mythology; Idolatry of the 
Ancient Hebrews; Orach Clmyim Laws; Prophecy: The Ritual): Festivals, 

Sacrifices, Priesthood, Temples; Art; Music ; Costumes; Other 
Special Subjects. 

Pre-Talmudical Literature and Sects. 

(See also History— Return from Babylon to Completion of Talmud.) 

General TT orks: Literature (see also Targums) ; Apocrypha; Ec- 
clesiasticus, Other Books ; Pseudepigrapha ; Philo Judaeus (see 
also Alexandrian School of Philosophy) ; other Hellenistic Literature 
(see also Josephus). Sects (see also Post-Talmmlical Schisms and Dissensions ; 
Sabbatlmi Zebi ; ('hasidism): Samaritans (see also. Samaritan Text of the 

Bible ; Samaritan Targnm) ; Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, Thera- 
peutic, 

Christianity. 

General IT orks (see also The Messiah). Hiatorico-Literaru Sub- 
jeefs . Lives of Jesus (Jewish); Lives of Jesus (Christian) 

(for Jewish Contemporary History see Return from Babylon to the Close of the 

Talmud); New Testament; New Testament Parts; New Testa- 
ment and Jewish Literature; The Fathers and Jewish Litera- 
ture ; Synagogue and Church. T h col o { }i co-Contrtmrsial Sub- 
jects: Missionary Periodicals; Missionary Societies; Christian 
Doctrine ; Christian Liturgies ; Jews in Christian Theology ; 
Restoration of the Jews (see also Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish The- 
oiog'yj; Zionism); Conversion of the Jews ; Conversion of the Jews, 
Works Against; Converted Jews (.Missionaries); Converted Jews 
(Missionaries, Individual); Miscellaneous Missionary Writings; 
Evidences of Christianity; Christian Polemics (see also Unfavorable 
Cnticism of theOra! Tradition); Jewish Apologetics aild Polemics (see 

also Apologies of the Jews [against Anti-Semites] ; Apologies of the Oral Tradi- 
tion; The Messiah) ; Judaism aild Christianity (see also Jews and Gentiles • 
Judaism and Other Religions). 

Talmudical Literature. 

The Oral Tradition : Unfavorable Criticism (see also Anti-Semitic 
Writings ; Gentiles in Jewish Law and Literature ; Christian Polemics), Apolo- 
gies, Introductions, Essays, Methodology, Helps, Works of 

Reference (see also Dictionaries of Post-Biblical Hebrew ; Indexes to the 
Agada), Collective Biography, Individual Biography, History 

(see also History ; Return from Babylon to the Close of the Talmud) i Mislina 

(see also Ahouoi Commentaries; Literature of the Mishna Period ; 

Jei usalem Talmud; Babylonian Talmud; Parts, Minor Trea- 
tises, Translations, Selections (see also Agada), Textual Criti- 
cism, Commentaries; Pilpul. 


IlALACHA. 

General Works ; The 613 Precepts; Codes of Law (to Mairnon- 
ldes) ; Mai includes ; Jacob ben Asher (and other writere before 
ninV rl 0Se " lh r Vilm ’ Works! Codes of Special Laws: 

Oiach Chayim Laws Ki.uul ; Sacred Antiquities), Special 

Laws, 1 oreh Denh Laws, Dietary Laws (for mod.™ ,vork, SB e Diet- 
arv Laws, s.v. Jewish Race, Ethnologieally and Sociologically), Puriflca- 
tlOn (see also Codes in Jmla-o-German), Regulations for Scribes (see also 
Mansecheth Soferim. under Minor Treatises of the Talmud ; Paleography) Other 
Special Laws ; Eben lia-Ezer Laws (for modern works see Special Laws) : 
DlYOlCe , Choslieil ha-MishpatLltWS (see also Government of the Ancient 
Hebrews; Non- Jewish Law): Modem Works, SpeClfll Laws (see also 
Slavery), Legal Forms (see also Letter-Writers); Codes in JlldtCO-Ger- 
man and Juda?o-Spanish ; Decisions of Several Authors ; Deci- 
sions of Individual Authors. 

The Ritual. 

(See also Orach Chayim Laws; Sacred Antiquities.) 

General Works; Special Customs; Minhagim (see also Supersti- 
tions); Synagogue (see also Ecclesiastical Polity ; Synagogue and Church)- 

Reading of the Law. Liturgies: Works on the Liturgy* Col- 
lections of Liturgies ; Daily Prayers (see also Christian Liturgies • Kara- 
ite Liturgies) : Commentaries and Grammatical Notes, Rite of Re- 
formed Jews; Saturday Prayers ; Festival Prayere : Hagadali • 
Fastday Prayers: Lamentations; Benedictions; Occasional 
Prayers : Prayers for the Sick and the Dead (see also Folk-Medicine) : 


Miscellaneous; Devotioimls ; Meditations; Private Hymnals* 
Readings; Synagogue Music. 

Homilktical Literature. 

(See also Agada.) 

General Works (see also Exegetics). Midrashim : Collections of 
Midrashim ; Midrash Raboth ; Other Midrashim to Biblical 
Books; Other Midrashim (for llalnchic Midrasnin, see Literature of th 
Mishna Period; for lvabbalistic Midrashim see Early Kabbalistic Literature) 

Yalkiitim. Sermons: Sermons in Hebrew; Judaso-Geriuaii 
German; English; French; Italian; Other Languages ; Slavic, 
Sabbath Sermons; Festival Sermons; Confirmation Sermons; 
Marriage Sermons ; Funeral Sermons ; Sermons on Other Occa- 
sions; Political and Patriotic. 

Ethics. 

Works on Jewish Ethics; A both (.see also Minor Treatises of the 1'al- 

11111 *i) 5 Translations, Commentaries; Miscellaneous Writers; 
Judteo-German Writers; Judmo-Spanish Writers; Non-Jewish 

^ liteis ; Special Subjects (see also Charity; Gentiles in Jewish Law); 
Etiquette (see also Massecheth Derech Ere/, [Minor Treatises of the Talmud]) ; 
Poetical Works; Maxims (see also Proverbs) ; Ethical Wills; Asceti- 
cism ; Hortatory Theology. 

Doctrinal Theology. 

General Woiks, Ancient Judaism (see also Mythology; idolatry 
[of the Ancient Hebrews] ; Sacred Antiquities) ; Model'll JlldaiSlll : Works 
in Modern Languages (see also Reformed Judaism) ; Manuals; Cate- 
chisms,* Special Subjects: Eschatology (see also Sadducees ; Phari. 
sees), Restoration Of the Jews (see also Palestine: Restoration of the Jews 
[in Christian Theology]; Zionism), The MeSSiall (see also Christianity) ; Ju- 
daism and Other Religions (see also Judaism and Christianity ; Religions): 

Proselytism, Proselytes. 


post-talmudicai. Schisms and Dissensions. 

General Works (see also Pre-Talmudical Sects) ; Works on the Kara- 
ites ; Karaite Literature : Liturgies ; Minor Sects ; Reformed 

Judaism (see also Assimilation; Modern Jewish History); Works Against 
Reform, Works for Reform, Special Subjects (see also Rite of Re- 
formed Jews) ; Dialogues, Irenics. 

Philosophy. 

(Works for and against the study of Philosophy go here.) 

Terminology; Logic; General Works; Non-Jewish Philos- 
ophers; Alexandrian School (see also Philo Jmiuuis); Saadiah; Ga- 
birol ; Judah ha-Levi ,* Maimonides ; Other Philosophers ; Spino- 
za ; Modern Works ; Psychology (for Modern Psychology see Psychol- 
ogy, s.v. Secular Sciences) ; other Special Subjects. 

Kabbala. Chasidism. 

(Polemics against the Kabbala and works in its defense go here.) 

General Works; Collections; Sefer Yezirali ; Other Early 
Literature; Zohar; Later Literature; Miscellaneous (see also 
Transmigration) ; Sabbathai Zebi ; Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy ; 
Frank. Chasidism : Chasidaic Works ; Chasidaic Legends. 

Foi.k-Lork. 

General Works Gee also Prophecy): Religions (except Judaism 
and Christianity) (see also Judaism and Other Religions) ; Mythology, 
Idolatry (of the Ancient Hebrews) ; Agada (see also Homiletic! 
Literature); Indexes G'-’e also Till much cal Works of Reference), Selections 
(see also Selections from the Taim.„i), Commentaries ,* Superstitions 
Gee also Minhagim) ; Transmigration, Magic, Folk-Medicine (see 
also Prayers for the Sick), Other Special Subjects; Customs (see also 
Etiquette ; Minhagim: Orach Chayim Laws ; The Ritual) : Games; Legends 
(see also The Blood Accusation ; Chasadaic Legends) : Wandering Jew ; Tales 
(see also Fiction); Fables J Proverbs (see also Maxims); Riddles* 

Other Popular Literature. 

Belles-Lettres. 

(See also Dialects and Their Literatures.) 

Hebrew: General works (see also History of Modern Literature); col- 
lections; Selections (see also General Collections) ; Collected Works Of 
Individual Authors (see also Collected Works of a General Character); 
Poetry (see also Ethical Poetry; Liturgies; Poetry of the Hebrew Bible; Pros- 
ody): Collections, Individual Media? val Authors, Individual 
Modern Authors ; Drama; Fiction ; Humor and Satire ; Parody; 
Miscellany. Modern Languages: General Works (see also a«il 

Semitic Belles-Lettres; Delineation of the Jew in Literature) ; Poetry ; Drama ; 

Fiction Relating to Biblical Times ; Fiction Relatiug to Modern 
Times; Humor and Satire ; Miscellany. 

Dialects and Their Literatures. Languages. 

(See also Aramaic ; Foreign Terms Used in Post-Biblical Hebrew.) 

Reserved for Dialects as yet Unrepresented in the Collection ; 
Judaeo-French ; Judseo-Spanish (see also codes i„ Judmo-Spanish) ; Ju- 
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(ion nan (for Bibliography see Bibliography, Subjects; for Literary His- 
see Bibliography and Library History, Judw-German) : 
Dictionaries, Literary Periodicals (see also General juda-o-German Pe- 
riodicals) Literary Collections (steal*. General Judao-Gerinan Collections), 
Poetry’ (Collections), Poetry (Individual Authors), Fables, 
Drama Stage, Fiction, Humor and Satire, Parodies, Miscellanies 

(see also Codes in Juda-o-German ; Devotionals for Women ; Juda-o-German Eth- 
ical Writers). 

LANGUAGES. 

Russian; English. 

Secular Sciences. 

(Works on the cultivation of the sciences among the Jews go here.) 

General Works; Mathematics Among the Jews; Mathemat- 
ical Works : Arithmetic ; Other Mathematical Works ; Astron- 
omy (for Astrology see under Folk-Lore: Superstitions, Other Special Subjects), 

Works on the Calendar; Calendars; Natural Science; Natural 
History; Medicine Among the Jews; Physicians ; MedicalWorks 

(see also Folk-Medicine); Hygiene; Psychology (for Metaphysical Psychol- 
ogy see Philosophy : Psychology); MUSIC; Fine Al'tS ? Useful Arts: 
Cookery, Book-Keeping, Commerce ; Sociology and Economics ; 

Socialism ; Government; Law. (Other non-Jewish subjects are ; Chris- 
tianity; Games; Geography , History ; Jewish Literature and Other Literatures ; 
Judaism ami Other Religions; Languages; Logic; Mythology ; Philosophy; Re- 
ligions ; Travels ; Wandering Jew.) 

Geography. General History. Biography. 
Geography : Biblical and Talmudical Geography; Palestine 

(see also Archeology ; Jews in the Orient; Restoration of the Jews [in Christian 
Theology] ; Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish Theology] ; Zionism) ; 1 ravels. 

General History: Special Countries ; America; United States. 
Non-Jewish Biography: Non-Jewish Biography (Individual). 
Jewish Biography: Epitaphs (see also inscriptions) ; Genealogy; 
Biographical Material (see also Bibliographies of Authors; Ethical Wills; 
Funeral Sermons ; Legends ; Legends of Chasidim ; Names) ; Collective Biog- 
raphy (see also Converted Jews; O. T. Biography; Physicians; Talmudical 

Biography ; Woman ) , Collections of Portraits ; Individual Portraits ; 
Individual Biography (see also Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy; Frank; 
Individual Converted Jews; Individual 0. T. Biography ; Individual Talmudists ; 
Lives of Jesus ; Proselytes ; Sabbathal Zebi). 

Jewish History. 

Periodicals; Societies; Collections; Historical Miscellanies 

(see also Archeology ; Blood Accusation ; Epitaphs ; Karaism ; Palestine ; Travels); 

Josephus; Chronicles; General Jewish History. 

DIVISION BY PERIODS. 


Pentateuchal Traditions ; Entire 0. T. Period (for elementary 
works sec Old Test. History, s.r. Hebrew Bible; see also Ancient Judaism; O.T. 

Biography; Prophecy jTeu Tribes); Return from Babylon to the Close 

of the Talmud (see also Pre-Talmmlieal Literature and Sects ; Talmudical Biog- 
raphy and History) ; Middle Ages to the Latter Half of the 18tli Cen- 
tury (see also Sabbathai Zebi ; Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy) ; Modern (see 
also Chasidisin ; Emancipation: Reformed Judaism ; Zionism). 


DIVISION BY COUNTRIES. 

(See also Bibliographies of Countries ; Epitaphs.) 

Orient (see also Palestine) ; Balkan Peninsula ; Italy : Spain and 

Portugal (see also Judaio-Spanish) ; France (see also Judieo-French) ; Great 

Britain ; Minor European Countries : Germany ; Austria-Hun- 
gary; Poland; Russia; America; United States and Canada; 
Other Countries. 

THE JEWISH Race Ethnologically and Sociologically. 

General Works; Anthropology; Ethnology (see also Assimilation) ; 
Ten TriheS (see also History of the 0. T. Period) ; CirCUmcislOll (for the 
Ha India of this subject see Other Special Laws, s.v. Ilaiftcha ; for the Liturgies 
see under Occasional Prayers) ; Dietary LUWS (for the Hulacha of this subject 
see under Haludia); Woman (see also Codes in Judico-German ; Devotionals 
for Women; Eben ha-Ezer Laws; Purification); Statistics; OCCUpatiODS ; 
Trades; Commerce; Agriculture (see also Social and Economic Con- 
ditions of the Ancient Hebrews); Trade Unions (see also Socialism) ; Mu- 
tual Aid Associations; Communal Organization (see also Syna- 
gogue) ; Charity ; Crime; Education (see also Hebrew Readers ; Letter- 
Writers; Post- Biblical Hebrew Readers; Elementary O. T. Histories; Elementary 
Works on Judaism) : Educational Institutions (see also Libraries). 


Jews and Gentiles. 

(Works of this class relating to the Jews of a particular country go with the his- 
tory of the Jews in that country, an exception being made in the 7th [Blood Accu- 
sation] and last two sections in this division, which take all works relating to those 
subjects.) 

General Works; Delineation of the Jew in Literature and 

Art (see also Belles-Lettres ; Jews in Christian Theology ; Wandering Jew) ; 

Works on Anti-Semitism; Anti-Semitic Writings (see also Unfavora- 
ble Criticism of the Oral Tradition) ; Anti-Semitic Belles-Lettres ; Gen- 
tiles in Jewish Law and Literature ; The Blood Accusation ; 

Apologetic Writings (see also Apologetics of Judaism Against Christianity ; 


Apologies of the Oral Tradition) ; The Jewish Question : Various Solu- 
tions, Toleration, Emancipation (see also Modern Jewish History), 
Assimilation and Mixed Marriages (see also Ethnology ; Reformed Juda- 
ism), Zionism (see also Jews in the Orient ; Palestine ; Restoration of the Jews 
[in Christian Theology] ; Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish Theology]). 

Bibliography: Steinscbneider, Vorlesungcn Uherclie Kunde 
Hehraischcr Handschriften , in Beihejtezum CcntraWlatt 
fur Bibliothehswesen, vii., Leipsic, 189/ ; Blau, Studienzum 
Althebrilischen Buchivesen , Budapest, 1902 ; Schwab, The 
Library of the Alliance Israelite Unwei selle, in Jewish 
Comment , June, 1904. ^ 

LIBYA : District in the north of Africa. . The 
name “Libya” was often used by the ancients, 
sometimes to designate the whole of northern 
Africa (with the exception of Egypt), sometimes to 
denote a single province west of Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Josephus (“ Ant,” i. 6, § 2), Libya was founded 
by Phut (comp. Gen. x. 6), and the eponymous hero 
Libys was a son of Mesraios, i.e. , of Egypt. An- 
other old tradition says that Eofrcs {i.e., Epher; 
Gen. xxv. 4) conquered Libya and that the land was 
called “ Africa ” after him (Josephus, I.c. i. 15 ; comp. 
Eusebius, “Pneparatio Evangelica,” ix. 20, § 2; 

“ Chronicon Pascliale,” i. 66; Suidas, s.t. A&poc, 
“Yuhasin,” ed. London, p. 233). 

The Biblical data are more historical. Shisliak 
(Shosliank), whose name is claimed to be Libyan, 
had Libyans in his army (A. V. “ Lubims,” II Chron. 
xii. 3) ; King Asa defeated a whole army of Cush- 
ites and Libyans {ib. xvi. 8; comp. xiv. 11); and the 
celebrated Egj r ptian Thebes also had Libyans in its 
pay (Nahum iii. 9). In all these passages the Sep- 
tuagint has iVtpveg. In Dan. xi. 43, Egyptians, 
Libyans, and Cushites appear together. 

In the Greco-Roman period Libya coincided ap- 
proximately with Gyrene and the territory belong- 
ing to it. Jews lived there (“Ant.” xvi. 6, § 1); 
ind Augustus granted them certain privileges 
through Flavius, the governor of the province (ib. 

§ 5). The Christian apostles also prepared them- 
selves to extend their mission into Libya (Acts ii. 
10). The great Jewish war of the year 70 bad its 
aftermath in Libya ; and the rebellious Jonathan 
was denounced to the governor of the Libyan Pen- 
tapolis (Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 11, g 1). The Jews 
of Libya also took part in the rebellion under Trajan 
and Hadrian (see Cyeene). 

Modern investigation is inclined to connect Leha- 
bim (Gen. x. 13; I Chron. i. 11) with the Libyans, 
as did the Jerusalem Targum in rendering it by the 
Greek A ifivKoi. Many proselytes came from Libya 
(Yer. Sliab. 7b; Yer. Kil. 31c); hence Judaism must 
have carried on its propaganda there. Hie Rabbis 
mention beans (Low, “ Aramilische Pflanzennamen,” 
p. 234) and asses from Libya (Bek. 5b; Shab. 51b). 

The once flourishing province corresponds to the 
present Barka, which, under Islamic dominion, has 
become a desert. 

Bibliography: Knobel, Die Volkertaf el der Genesis , pp. 282, 
295-305, Giessen. 18.50; Boettger, Topograph isch-Histonsches 
Lexicon zu den Schriften dcs Flavius Josephus , p. 163; 
Koiiut, Ariicli Completion , v. 5. 0 „ 

G S. Kn. 

LICHTENBERG, CORNEL : Hungarian au- 
rist ; born in 1848 at Szegedin ; studied at Budapest 
and Vienna (M. D. 1873). On receiving his degree 
he returned to Budapest, where he established him- 
self at the university as docent in diseases of the 
ear (1883). The same year he was one of the found- 
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ers of the polyclinic, of which institution he was 
appointed director in 1891. In recognition of his 
services he was decorated in 1895 with the “ Ritter - 
Kreuz ” of the Order of Francis Joseph. 

Lichtenberg is the author of: “Az Ideges Stiket- 
seg ” (Budapest, 1S79), on nervous deafness; “ Ueber 
Subjective Geliorsempfindungen ” (ib. 1882); and 
“Ein Fremdkorperim Ohremit Cerebralen Erschein- 
ungen ” {ib. 1883). 

Bibliography : Pallets Lex.; Szinnyei, Magyar Irak LI etc. 

»• L. Y. 

LICHTENBERG, LEOPOLD: Violinist; 
born at San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 22, 1861. He 
studied under Beaujardin, and made his first appear- 
ance in concert when eight years of age. At twelve 
he became a pupil of Wieniawski, whom lie accom- 
panied on a tour through the United States, Some 
time afterward he spent six months in Paris under 
Lambert, and then rejoined Wieniawski at Brussels, 
where he studied unremittingly for three years. 
After winning the prize at the national “concours ” 
held at Brussels, he made a successful tour through 
Holland. Upon his return to America he played 
with Theodor Thomas’ orchestra in New York, and 
gave a number of recitals in other cities, xlfter j 
spending three years more in Europe Lichtenberg 
gave another series of concerts in America, after 
which he settled for some time in Boston, Mass., as 
a member of the Symphony Society. He next went 
to New York city to take charge of the department 
of violin at the National Conservatory. His fine 
technique and beautiful tone entitle him to high rank 
among violinists. 

Bibliography: Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians. 

a- J. So. 

LICHTENFELD, GABRIEL JUDAH : 

Polish mathematician and author; born at Lublin 
1811 ; died at Warsaw March 22, 1887. He was a 
descendant of Moses Isserles, and, true to the fam- 
ily tradition, showed early ability as a Talmudic 
scholar. He later became familiar with Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and Polish, and made a special study 
of philosophy and mathematics. 

In the Hebrew periodical “ Ha-Shabar,” vol. iii. 
et seq., there appeared a series of Hebrew articles 
by Licli tenfold which attracted attention. His rep- 
utation was enhanced by His series of articles, in the 
Polish periodical “Izraelita,” on Jewish mathema- 
ticians. Lichtenfeld is known also by his polemics 
with Slonimski on mathematical subjects. 

Lichtenfeld was the author of: “ Yedi‘ot ha-Shi‘u- 
rim” (Warsaw, 1865); “Zofnat Pa'neah ” (ib. 1874), 
a critical review of S. Slonimski’s “ Yesode Hokmat 
ha-Shi‘ur”; “Tosefot” (ib. 1875), polemic against S. 
Slonimski; “Kolien Lelo Eloliim ” (ib. 1876), mathe- 
matical criticisms; “Sippurim be-Shir,” etc. (ib. 
1877), a collection of poems and rimed prose by 
himself and by his son-in-law Leon Peretz. 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kcnesct Yisrael, ii. 356; Zeitlin, 
Bihl. Post-Mendels, p. 209. 

J. G. L. 

X.ICSTElsrSTJYDT 7 MOSES ABIGDOK : Po- 
lish Hebraist and Talmudist ; born at Jjublin, Rus- 
sian Poland, July 15, 1787; died at Odessa Jan. 17, 


1870. lie was noted as well for his charities, espe- 
cially in assisting poor students, as for his Biblical 
and Talmudic scholarship. He was one of the found- 
ers of the public school for Jewish children at 
Odessa. He contributed a number of articles on 
Biblical and Talmudic subjects to “Ila-Meliz,” 
“ Ha-Karmel,” and “ Ha-Maggicl,” and wrote “Mi- 
Mohorat ha-Shabbat ” (Vienna, 1860), on Pentecost, 
directed against the Karaites. 

Bibliography: Ha-Mcliz, 1870, p. 19; Gottlober, in Ha-Mag- 
gid. 1864, p. 212 ; Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Boohs Brit. Mus. p. 436. 
n. n. A. S. W. 

LICHTENSTADT (LASH, from the Hebrew 
abbreviation &y"^), SIMEON BEN JUDAH: 
Bohemian Talmudist; lived at Prague in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He was the author 
of “Shesli ha-Ma'arakah,” a commentary on the six 
Mishnaic orders, each order having a separate title 
as follows: (1) “Derek Emunali” (Prcsburg, 1840); 
(2) “Dabar be-Ttto ” (ib. 1841); (3) “Hosen Rab ” 
(ib. 1843), preceded by a sermon delivered at Prague 
on the first of the Penitential Days, 1836; (4) 

“ Ala ‘y an ha-Yeshuhih ” (ib. 1846); (5) “Hokmat 
Adam ” (Prague, 1852). 

Bibliography : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim , p. 612, No. 1309 : 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. 11. 245, s.v. Lichteristadt. 

S. s. M. Ski.. 

LICHTENSTEIN, HILLEL : Hungarian rab- 
bi; bom at Vecs 1815; died at Kolomea, Galicia, 
May 18, 1891. After studying at the yeshibah of 
Moses Sofer he married, in 1837, the daughter of a 
well-to-do resident of Galantlia, where he remained 
until 1850, when he was elected rabbi of Margarethen 
(Szent Margit). In 1854 he was elected rabbi of 
Klausenburg, but the opposition of the district rabbi, 
Abraham Friedmann, made it impossible for him to 
enter upon the duties of the office ; finally he was 
expelled from Klausenburg by the authorities. Hav- 
ing lived for some time at Gross wardein, he was re- 
called to Margarethen, where he remained until 
about 1865, when he was called to Szikszo. 
Thence he went, in 1867, to Kolomea, where lie re- 
mained until his death. Lichtenstein was the out- 
spoken leader of the Orthodox extremists in Hun- 
gary : he not only resisted the slightest deviation from 
the traditional ritual, as the removal of the Al.me.mah 
from the center of the synagogue, but even vig- 
orously denounced the adoption of modern social 
manners and the acquisition of secular education.' 
He bitterly opposed the Hungarian Jewish congress 
of 1868-69 and the establishment of the rabbinical 
seminary in Budapest. In 1865 lie called a rabbinical 
convention at Nagy-Milialy, which protested against 
the founding of a seminary and sent a committee 
to the emperor to induce the government to prohibit 
its establishment. In his religious practise he sur- 
passed the rigorism of the most Orthodox Hungarian 
rabbis, even going so far as to keep a she ass in order 
to be able to fulfil the law of the redemption of the 
first-born of the ass (see Ex. xiii. 13). He kept a 
sheep also in order to be able to give the first fleece 
to a kohen (Deut. xviii. 4), from whom subse- 
quently he bought it back to make zizit from it. 
Eichtenstein was an ardent admirer of tlie Hasirtim 
and made pilgrimages to the famous miraclewvorker 
Hayyim Halberstam of Sandec. He offered liis own 
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intercession through prayer to people in distress, 
but declined any gifts. 

Lichtenstein was a powerful preacher and a pop- 
ular writer, aud the resistance to modern tendencies 
.1111011 the Jews of northern Hungary is largely due 
to Ids’ influence. He inveighed against the use of 
other than traditional Jewish names; he denounced 
not only secular education, hut even the playing of 
musical instruments and innocent social games, like 
chess and checkers; and he condemned those who 
relied on reason, for the ideal Jew should live up to 
the principle of Psalm lxxiii. 22, “I was as a beast 
before thee” <“‘Et la-‘Asot,” p. 118a, Lemberg, 
1881). He was a decided opponent also ol all agita- 
tion for the political emancipation of the Jews, say- 
inn- that it is the duty of the Jews to suffer the trib- 
ulations of the Exile until God finds them ripe for 
Messianic redemption. . 

Of the numerous works which Lichtenstein wrote, 
some of them being in Hebrew and others in Judceo- 
German, the most important are “ Maskil el Dal j 
(Lemberg, 1867), “*Et la-'Asot" (ib. 1881), and 
“Abkat Rokel ” (ib. 1888), all of which have been 
repeatedly reedited. They are all devoted to the 
denunciation of liberal Judaism. In Hebrew Hillel 
signs his name (Lash), which is an abbreviation 
for ] , 'DE , J5?t3D’S (Lichtenstein). 

Bibliography : Hirscn Heller, Bet Ilillel. MunKacs, 1893^ 

s. 

LICHTHEIM, LTJDWIG : German physician ; 
born Dec. 7, 1845, at Breslau, where lie was educated 
at the gymnasium. He then studied medicine at 
the universities of Berlin, Zurich, aud Bieslau, 
graduating in 1868. From 1869 to 1872 lie was as- 
sistant in the medical hospital at Breslau ; from 18(2 
to 1873 in the surgical hospital at Halle ; and from 
1873 to 1877 again at Breslau in the medical poly- 
clinic. He became privat-docent at Breslau Univer- 
sity in 1876; assistant professor at Jena m 1877; 
was called in 1878 to Bern University as professor 
of medicine and chief of the medical clinic ; and lias 
held a similar position since 1888 in the University 
of Konigsberg. 

Liclitlieim lias written many essays in the medical 
iournals, among which may be mentioned; “Ueber 
Behandlung Pleuritisclier Exsudate,” in “ Sammlung 
kliniseher Vortrilge,” 1872 ; (with Colinheim) “ Ueber 
Ilydiamie und Hydrttmisches Oedem,” in Virchow’s 
“ Arcliiv,” lxix. ; “Ueber Periodisclie Haemoglobi- 
nurie,” in “Sammlung Kliniseher Vortrilge,” 1878; 
“Die’ Antipyretische Wirkung des Phenols,” in 
“Breslaucr Aerztliche Zeitsclirift.” 1881; “Ueber 
Tuberkulose,” in “Rapport des Kongresses fiir In- 
nere Medizin,” 1883; “Die Clironisclien Herzmuske- 
lerkrankungen und Hire Behandlung,” ib. 1888 ; “ Zur 
Diagnose der Meningitis,” in “Berliner Klinisclie 
TV ochensclirift, ” 1895. He is the author also of 
“Die Storungen des Lungenkreislaufs und Im Lin- 
fluss auf den Blutdruck” (Berlin, 1876). 
Bibliography: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901.^ ^ ^ 

LICHTSCHEIN, LUDWIG- : Hungarian rab- 
bi; born in Ivomorn ; died at Ofen in lose. He 
studied at Papa, and was rabbinical assessor ot 
Austerlitz, Gross Kanizsa, and Esztergom. J?rom 


1876 until his death he was rabbi at Somogy- 

Csurgo. „ „ . , 

Liclitschein was the author of the following works: 
“A Zsidok Kozep es Jelenkori Helyzetftk” (Gross 
Kanizsa, 1866), on the condition of the Jews in me- 
dieval and modern times; “Die Dreizehn Glaubens- 
artikel ” (Briinn, 1870), a sermon; “Der Targum 
zu den Proplieten ” (in Stern’s “ Ela-Mehalikei , i.), 

“ Der Talmud und der Socialismus ” (ib. iii.) ; Kos- 
suth Lajos es a Satoraljauhelyi Babbi ” (in Magyai 
Zsido Szemle,” 1885), on Kossuth and the rabbi ol 
Satoral j a-Ujhely . 

Bibliography : Petrik, Konyveszet ; Szinnyei, Magyar Irak - ; 
Lippe, Biograpliisches Lexikon , i. 2bb. 

S. -Li. V • 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM B. ELIEZER 
LIPMAN : Polish rabbi and author; lived at the 
end of the eighteenth aud at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; grandson of B. Kalman of 
Byelostok. He was rabbi and preacher at Prassnysz, 
in the government of Plotzk, Poland. . 

Lichtstein was the author of “ Kanfe Neshanm, a 
commentary on the Pentateuch in several parts, each 
having a separate name, viz.: “ Kiryat Sefer, an 
introduction to each book of the Pentateuch , To- 
‘alivyotha-Balbag,” treating of the doctrines deduced 
by Levi b. Gerslion from passages of the Torah; 
“Abak Soferim,” miscellanea; “ Mahazek Abra- 
ham,” consisting of sermons on each section of the 
Torah; “Her Mizwah,” treating of the number of 
the precepts according to Maimonides ; “Shiyyure 
Mizwah,” treating of the additional precepts accord- 
ing to Nalimanides, Moses b. Jacob of Coney, and 
Isaac of Corbeil; “Milhemet Mizwah,” on the dis- 
putes among various authorities concerning t le 
numbering of the precepts by Maimonides; “Torat 
ha-Korbanot,” on the Levitical laws of offerings 
and on the order of the high priest’s service in the 
sanctuary on the Day of Atonement; and Sha^re 
Ziyyon,” orations on theological subjects. The 
whole work was published together with the text 
of the Pentateuch, Josef ow, 1829, and republished 
without the text, Wilna, 1894. Lichtstein was the 
author also of a commentary on the ‘ Sefer ha- 
Tappuali ” which was published together with the 
text in the Grodno edition of 1799. 

Bibliography : Kanfe Nesharim , 2d edition ; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim , pp. 636, 660. 1ST T L 

S. S. AN . A • AJ. 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL 
SALMAN BEN MOSES JOSEPH : Rabbi of 
Plonsk, government of Warsaw, in the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of a work entitled 
“ Zera* Abraham” (Dyliernfurth, 1811), a commen- 
tary on the Sifre, followed by Biblical and Talmud- 
ical indexes, and accompanied with the text. Licht- 
stein wrote also a preface and added a homily to 
his son’s “Slioshannat ‘ Amakim. ” 

B SS» 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 437. ^ 

LIBBEN, ADOLE: Austrian chemist; born at 
Vienna Dec. 3, 1836. He studied at the universities 
of Vienna. Heidelberg (Pli.D. 1856), and Paris, and 
subsequently held the positions of privat-docent at 
tlie University of Vienna (1861), and professor in 
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the universities of Palermo (1863), Turin (1867), 
and Prague (1871). Since 1875 lie lias held the 
chair of general and pharmacological chemistry at 
the University of Vienna, and is a member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

Lichen has published many essays in * Liebig's 
Anmilcn der Chemie ” ( i£ Ueber die Einwirkuug 
Scliwaclier Afiinitatcn auf Aldehyd,” 1861; “Ueber 
das Iodbeuzol,” 1869; “Ueber Festes-Benzoylchlo- 
rid,” 1875; etc.), “ Sitzuugsberichte den Kaiscrlich- 
en Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien” (“Un- 
tersueliungen liber Milclizucker,” “Einwirkuug 
von Cyangus auf Aldehyd,” “Ueber den Formalde- 
hyd und dessen Umwandlung in Methylalkohl,” 
“Reduction des Exotouchlorals,” etc.), “Mouatslief- 
ten f Hr Chemie,” “ Comptes-Rendus de T Academic 
cle Paris,” “Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellscliaft Berlin,” “Gazzetta Chimica Italiana 
Palermo,” etc, 

F. T. IU 

LIEBE RMANNj AARON (ARTHUR 
FREEMAN): Russian writer; born at Wilua 
about 1840. Persecuted because of his participation 
in revolutionary movements, he fled to America, and 
died by his own hand at Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8, 
1SS0. He was the editor of “Ha-Emet,” a Hebrew 
monthly of communistic tendencies (Vienna, 1877), 
only the prospectus and two numbers of which ap- 
peared ; and he was the first to organize socialist 
societies among the Jews in London. 

Bibliography : Zeitlin, Bihl. Post-Mendels. p. 311. 

* S. Man. 

LIEBERMANN, BENJAMIN : German man- 
ufacturer; born at Miirkisch Friedland Feb. 4, 1812; 
died in Berlin Jan. 15, 1901. In 1825 his family 
moved to the latter city; and Liebcrmann, after 
completing a school course, entered the employ of 
a firm in London. Upon his return to Berlin he was 
taken into liis. father’s business, which he soon de- 
veloped into the largest calico-manufactory in Ger- 
many. That his ability was recognized is shown 
by the fact that he was elected to the presidency of 
the German merchants’ association (Deutscher Han- 
delstag). According to an anecdote he introduced 
himself to King Frederick William IV. as “the 
Liebermaim who drove the Englishmen from the 
Continental calico market.” For many years he 
held the office of president of the Gesellscliaft der 
Freunde, and he was treasurer of the Lehranstalt fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums at the time of its 
foundation. 

Bibliography: Alla. Zelt. des Jvd. Jan. 35, 1901; Mittliei - 
luii yen aus dem Vercin zur Bekllmpfung des A. ntisemitis- 
mus , 1901, p. 39. 

s- D. 

LIEBERMANN (LIBERMANN), ELIE- 

2ER : Talmudist of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. According to G. Wolf, in his biography 
of Isaac Noah Mannlieimer (p. 10, Note), he was a 
native of Austria; Jost (“ Culturgesch.” iii. 24) says 
that he pretended to be a Hungarian rabbi ; but in 
the preface to “Or Nogah,” Liebermaim signs him- 
self “son of Zeeb Wolf, rabbi of Hennegau ” (prob- 
ably Ilugenau, Alsace). He was the agent of the 
patrons of the Reform Temple at Hamburg, in de- 
fense of which he published “Nogah ha-Zedek,” a 


collection of the views of Sliem-Tob Samun of Leg- 
horn, R. Jacob Vita Ricanati of Pesaro, R. Moses 
Kunitz, or Kunitzer, of Budapest, and R. Aaron 
Chorin of Arad. The indorsement by the rabbinates 
of Leghorn and Jerusalem, which was added to that 
of Sliem-Tob Saniuu, was afterward declared to be 
fictitious. 

The “Nogah lia-Zedek” was followed by “Or 
Nogah” (Dessau, 1818), in which Liebcrmann gives 
a lengthy and learned exposition of his own views 
in favor of Reform. It is prefaced by two eulogistic 
poems, one from Chorin and another signed “Ze’ebi,” 
In refutation of this book the Hamburg rabbinate 
published “Eleh Dibre ha-Berit,”a collection of the 
views of prominent Orthodox rabbis, and contain- 
ing a declaration of Aaron Chorin revoking his 
former opinion (Altoua, 1819). On the title-page of 
“Or Nogah ” Liebermaim claims the authorship of 
“ ‘ IT Dammesek,” which work does not seem to have 
been printed. 


In 1819 Liebermaim traveled in Austria to propa- 
gate Reform ideas and, according to the statement 
of the chief of police Sedlnitzky, to found for that 
purpose a journal called “Syoma.” Nothing else is 
known of Liebermann’s life. According to Wolf 
and Graetz, Liebermaun became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism; but there is nothing positive to cor- 
roborate this assertion. 


Bibliography: Furst, Bihl Jud . ii. 348; Grata, Gesch . xi. 
430-424, Leipsic, 1870; Jost, Culturgesch. iii. 24-25, Berlin, 
1847; Schreiber, Reformed Judaism , pp. 76-77, Spokane, 
1892; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 964; Moses S ' ~ 


spouse i, vi. 91. 
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LIEBERMANN, ELIEZER DOB: Russian 
writer; born in Pilvischok, government of Suwalki, 
April 12, 1820; died in Byelostok April 15, 1895. 
His father was a shohet and gave him the usual 
Jewish education. At the age of twelve lie was sent 
to his uncle R. Elijah Schick (“RebElinke Lider”), 
then rabbi of Amstibove, who instructed him in 
Talmud and rabbinical literature. In 1838 he went 
to Wilua and joined the Maskilim; about 1844 he 
settled as a teacher in Byelostok; inlS671ie removed 
to Suwalki, remained there about twenty years, and 
then returned to Byelostok. Liebermaim is the au- 
thor of “Megillat Sefer,” a collection of short stories, 
essays, fables, and letters (Johannisberg, 1854), and 
of “ Zedek u-Mishpat, ” a Hebrew adaptation of S. D. 
Luzzatto’s “Lezioni di Teologia Morale Israelitica” 
(Wilna, 1867). He wrote also “Ge Hizzayon” 
(Warsaw, 1889), several works still in manuscript, 
and a number of articles which he published in 
various Hebrew periodicals. 

Bibliography : Ahiasaf , vol. iii. (necrologies, in which he is 
erroneously called “ Jacob ”) ; Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron. pd. 
57-58, Warsaw, 1890 ; Zeitlin, Bihl Hehr. Post-Mendels . 

p. 211. 
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P. Wi. 


LIEBERMANN, FELIX: German historian ; 
born July 20, 1851, in Berlin. Destined for a com- 
mercial career, he began business life in a Berlin 
bank in 1869. There he remained for some time, 
but ultimately went to England, going to Man- 
chester in 1871. Not very long afterward he re- 
turned to Germany, where he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of early English constitu- 
tional history under Waitz and Pauli, at Gottingen. 
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On this subject he has published several mono- 
graphs, beginning with “ Anglonornmnnische Ge- 
schichtsquellen ” (Berlin, 1879) and culminating in 
his monumental edition of the “Gesetze der Angel- 
sachscn” (Berlin, 1898-1903; published by the Sa- 
vio-ny Fund). Many of the essays contained in this 
great work had been published previously by Lie- 
bermann, either separately (e.g., “ Quadripartitus,” 
1893 ; 44 Leges Edwardi,” 1896 ; etc.) or in journals, as 
the “English Historical Review,” “Transactions of 
the Koyal Historical Society,” etc. He contributes 
an annual review of the publications on English me- 
dieval history to the “ Jahresbericht fur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft.” In recognition of his contributions 
to English history the University of Cambridge 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
(1899), and the Prussian government the title of 
professor. 

Bibliography : Kiirschner, Deutsche r Literatur-Kalender ; 
C. Gross, Sources of Dullish History , 1900, p. 589. 

J • 

LIEBERMANN, MATTATHIAS BEN 
ASHER LEMLE : Rabbi and preacher in Prague 
in the second half of the seventeenth century; died 
there 1709. He was the author of “Mattat Yah,” 
a collection of sermons on the Pentateuch, reaching 
only to Numbers xxxiii. (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1696). Another collection of sermons by him, enti- 
tled “Peri Megadim,” is preserved in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim ; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefcirim , pp. 390, 495; Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 248; Stein- 
sohneider, Cat. Bndl. col. 1682; Hock, Die Familien Prays , 
p. 397, Presbum, 1892. o 

Di S. Man. 

LIEBERMANN, MAX : German painter; 
born at Berlin July 29, 1849. After studying law 
at Berlin University for a year, lie abandoned it and 
lookup the study of painting at Weimar in 1869 
under Thumann and Pawels. In 1872 he went to 
Paris, and during 1876-77 resided in Holland; after 
living for some time in Munich he finally returned 
to Berlin. 

His paintings include: “ Ganserupferinnen ” ; 
“ Amsterdamor Waisenmadchen ” ; “Das Tisclige- 
bet”; “Strassein Zand- 
voort ” ; “ Kleinkinder- 

scliule in Amsterdam”; 
“Munclmer Bierkon- 
zert”; “Die Spinnerin- 
nen ” ; “Die Konserven- 
maclieriimen ” ; “ Stille 

Arbeit” ; “ Die Scliweine- 
familie ” ; “ Altmitnner- 

haus in Amsterdam ” ; 
“ Trailer go ttesdienst ” : 
“ Holland ische Dorf- 
strasse ” ; “ Der Weber ” ; 
“Netzeflickerinnen ” ; 
44 Spitalgarten in Lei- 
den ” ; “Biergarteu in 
Mil lichen”; “Flachs- 
scheuer in Holland ” ; 
“Frau mit Ziegen”; 
" Biirgermeister Petersen”; “Viehmarkt in Ilaar- 
lt*m.” Some of these works are in private collec- 
tions; others are in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg; the 
Nationalgallcrie, Berlin ; the Neue Pinakothek, 
YIII.— 6 
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Munich; the Strasburg Museum; the Leipsic Mu- 
seum ; and various other public galleries of Europe. 

Liebermann at first expressed the extreme tend- 
encies of the modern realistic school, and illus- 
trated the darker sides of life; his earlier w T orks 
were exhibited in Paris in 1875, 1876, and 1877 
(“ Bunkelrubenernte, ” “ Arbeitssaal im Amsterdamer 
Waisenhaus,” etc.), and at Munich in 1879 (“Jesus 
im Tempel ”). In later years, however, he has 
turned toward the naturalistic school, producing 
a number of genre paintings and expositions of 
Dutch rural life. He has excelled also as an etcher. 
Liebermann won the small medal of the Berlin and 
of the second Munich expositions. 

Bibliography : Kaminerer, Max Liebermann , Leipsic, 1893 ; 
Meyers Konversa t ions-Lcx ikon ; Ally erne in es Kilnstler- 
Lei'icon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. _ _ 

s. F. T. H. 

LIEBERMANN’SCHE JAHRBTJCH, DAS. 

See Yeak-Books. 

LIEBLING, EMIL : German pianist ; born at 
Pless, Silesia, April 12, 1851. After a course in 
piano at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, Berlin, 
under Ehrlich and Kullak, he continued his studies 
with Dachs at Vienna and with Liszt at Weimar. 
In 1867 he went to America, where, until 1871, he 
taught music in a Kentucky seminary. In 1874 he 
revisited Europe and spent the summer at Weimar 
with Liszt. Upon his return to America he settled 
at Chicago, where he has since established a high 
reputation as pianist, teacher, and composer. Lieb- 
ling has played in New York, Chicago, and other 
cities, and has made concert tours with Willielmj, 
Miss Cary, Miss Kellogg, and others. 

The following are a few of Liebling’s principal 
compositions: “ Gavotte Moderne,” Op. 11 ; “Flor- 
ence Valse,” Op. 12; “ Albumblatt,” Op. 18; two 
romances, Op. 20 and 21; “Cradle Song,” Op. 23; 
“Canzonetta,” Op. 26; “Mazurka de Concert,” Op. 
30; and several songs. 

Bibliography : Cliamplin, Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians , s.v. T 

A. « J. So. 

LIEBRECHT, FELIX: German folklorist; 
born at Namslau, Silesia, March 13, 1812; died at 
St. Hubert Aug. 3, 1890. He studied philology 
at the universities of Breslau, Munich, and Berlin, 
and in 1849 became professor of the German language 
at the Atlienee Royal at Liege, Belgium. He re- 
signed his chair and retired into private life in 1867. 
The following translations by him may be men- 
tioned: Giambattista Basiles, “Pentamerone,” with 
introduction by Jakob Grimm (Berlin, 1846); Jo- 
hannes Damascenus, “Baarlam und Josaphat ” 
(Munster, 1847); Dunlop, “Gesch. der Prosadich- 
tung” (Berlin, 1851); an edition of Gervasius of 
Tilbury’s “ Otia Imperialia” (Hanover, 1856). A 
collection of original essaj's by him was published 
at Heilbronn in 1879, under the title “Zur Volks- 
kunde. ” 

Bibliography: Meyers Konvcrsations-Lexikon. 

p. F. T. H. 

LIEBREICH, OSKAR MATTHIAS EU- 

GEN : German physician and pharmacologist; 
born at Konigsberg, East Prussia, Feb. 14, 1839; 
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younger brother of Richard Liebreicu. He studied 
first chemistry in Wiesbaden and Berlin and then, 
after nearly two years in Africa, medicine at the 
universities of Tubingen, Konigsberg, and Berlin, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 1805. In 1867 
he became assistant at the pathological institute of 
Berlin University, and in 1868 joined the medical 
faculty of the same university as pri vat-docent in 
pharmacology. He was elected assistant professor 
in 186S and appointed professor and chief of the 
pharmacological institute in 1872. In 1891 he re- 
ceived the title of “Geheime Medicinalrath.” 

Liebreicli has added many new remedies to the 
pharmacopoeia. In 1869 he discovered the narcotic 
effect of chloral hydrate; in 1873 he introduced 
platin-iridium cannulas for the hypodermic syringe; 
he showed the anesthetic effect of ethylene chlorid 
and butyl chlorid, the use of hydrargyrum forma- 
mi datum in the treatment of syphilis, the healing- 
properties of lanolin (1885), of erythroplilein (1888), 
of cantharidin (1891), of creosol, tolipyrin, forma- 
lin, methylene blue, and many other drugs. He is 
a prolific writer, and has written many essays and 
monographs on his discoveries ; especially notewor- 
thy are those on : the presence of protogon in the 
brain as the chief chemical compound of phosphorus, 
the examination of lupus through phaneroscopic 
illumination, the use of strychnin as an antidote for 
chloral hydrate, the oxidation of neurin and the 
synthesis of oxyneurin (both discovered by him). 
His writings are very diverse ; they deal not only with 
chemistry and pharmacology, but also with syphilol- 
ogy, dermatology, hygiene, and balneology. Since 
1887 he has edited the “Therapeutische Monats- 
hefte.” 

Liebreicli is the author also of: “Das Cliloralhy- 
drat, ein Xeues Hypnotikum,” Berlin, 1869 (3d ed. 
1871); “Encyclopadie del* Thcrapie,” ib. 1895; with 
Langgaard, “Kompendium der Arzneiverordnung,” 
5th ed. ib. 1900. 

Bibliography: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

s. P. T. H. 

LIEBREICH, RICHARD: English ophthal- 
mologist; born at Konigsberg, East Prussia, June 
30, 1830; brother of Oskar Liebreicli. He received 
his education at the universities of Konigsberg, 
Berlin, and Halle (M.D. 1853). After a postgrad- 
uate course at Utrecht under Donders, and at Berlin 
under Briicke, he became assistant in the ophthal- 
mological institute of Berlin University from 1854 
to 1862. In the latter year he established himself 
as an ophthalmologist in Paris, whence he removed 
to London in 1870. There he became lecturer and 
clinicist in ophthalmology at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

Since about 1895 he has given up his hospital du- 
ties and reduced his private practise, spending most 
of his time in researches in art, especially the tech- 
nique of the old masters. 

Liebreicli has constructed two ophthalmoscopes, 
which are universally used — a larger one, more 
elaborate and heavy, and a portable one. The latter 
especially supplied a long-felt want. Following 
Helmholtz’s invention, Liebreicli added two convex 
lenses to the small concave reflex mirror. 

Of Liebreich’s writings may be mentioned : “ Atlas 
der Ophthalmoskopic,” Berlin, 1863 (3d ed. 1885); 


“ Ophthalmoskopische Xotizen,” in Albrecht von 
Graefe’s “Archivfiir Ophthalmologic,” i., iv., v., 
vii. ; “Ein Fall von Sclieinbarer Myopie, Bedingt 
Durch Accommodationskrampf,” ib. viii. ; “Modifi- 
cation des Schieloperation,” ib. xii. ; (with Laqueur) 
“Recueil des Travaux de la Societe Medicale Alle- 
mande de Paris,” Paris, 1865; “Eine Xeue Methode 
der Cataractextraction,” Berlin, 1872; “On the Use 
and Abuse of Atropin,” London, 1873; “Clinical 
Lecture on Convergent Squint,” ib. 1874; “School 
Life in Its Influence on Sight and Figure,” ib. 1877 
(2d ed. 1878). 

Bibliography : Pagel, Bing. Lex. 

J. F. T. II. 

LIEGNITZ. See Silesia. 

LIEH. See Mortgage or Hypothec. 

LIFE. — Biblical Data: The word “liayyinv” 
(= “life”) denotes first of all the animal existence 
which, according to Scripture, begins when “the 
breath [or spirit] of God ” (“ruah,” “neshamah,” 
or “nefesh”) is first inhaled through the nostrils 
(Gen. i. 30, ii. 7, vii. 22; Job xxxiii. 4), and ceases 
when God withdraws His breath (Ps. civ. 29, cxlvi. 
4; Job xxxiv. 14; Eccl. xii. 7). Life is the gracious 
gift of God (Job x. 12; Ps. xxx. 6 [A. V. 5]); with 
God is “the fountain of life” (Ps. xxxvi. 10 [A. V. 
9]). Physical life is valued by the Hebrew as a 
precious good, given that he may “walk before God 
in the land [or “in the light”] of the living” (Ps. 
lvi. 14 [A. V. 13], cxvi. 9; comp. Isa. xxxviii. 11; 
Job xxxiii. 30). A long life, in ancient times, was 
regarded as the reward of virtue and piety (Ex. xx. 
12; Deut. xxii. 7, xxxii. 47; Ps. xxxiv. 16; Prov. 
iii. 2, iv. 10, ix. 11, xii. 28, xxi. 21). The expres- 
sions “ fountain of life ” and “ tree of life ” (Prov. xi. 
30, xiii. 12, xv, 4) point to the paradise legend (Gen, 
ii. 9-10) and possibly refer to a higher life. The 
brevity of life is a theme frequently dwelt upon by 
the poets (Ps. xxxix. 6 [A. Y. 5], xc. 9-10, ciii. 15; 
Job ix. 5, xiv. 1-2). 

But it is the ethical view of life which is chiefly 
characteristic of Judaism. Life is sacred, and it 
should accordingly be guarded and treated with due 
regard and tenderness in every being, man or beast 
(Gen. ix. 6; Lev. xix. 16; Dent. xxii. 7, xxv. 4; see 
Cruelty). The “righteous man regardetli the life 
of his beast ” (Prov. xii. 10). The whole Law is 
summed up in the words: “I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose 
life ” (Deut. xxx. 19) ; and the law of conduct toward 
others is stated in the words: “Let thy brother live 
with thee ” (Lev. xxv. 35-36, Ilebr.). The entire 
object of the Law is the preservation of life: “Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my ordinances, which if 
a man do he shall live by [A. Y. “in ”] them ” (Lev. 
xviii. 4, Hebr.). 

In Rabbinical Literature : The same appre- 
ciative view of physical, or earthly, life prevails 
also among the Rabbis. A long life is regarded as 
Heaven’s reward for certain virtues (Meg. 27b, 28a; 
Ber. 54b, 55a; Men. 44a; Yoma 87a). “He who per- 
forms only one meritorious act will have his life pro- 
longed ” (Kid. i. 10, 39b). “The object of the Law 
is the preservation of life, and not its destruction 
hence, ordinarily, one should rather transgress a 
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commandment than incur death ; only in regard to 
the three capital sins— idolatry, murder, and incest 
—should man give up his life rather than desecrate 
Cod’s law (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii.). “Better to ex- 
tinguish the light on Sabbath than to extinguish life, 
which is God’s light” (Shah. 80b). 

“Ilayye ‘olam” (eternal life; Dan. xii. 2; Enoch, 
xxxvii. 4, xl. 9) occurs often in rabbinical terminol- 
ogy as “ hay ye ‘olam lni-ba ” (the life of the world 
to come; Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 3; Ber. 48b, 61b; M. K. 
9a; Ket. 62a; Targ. I Sam. xxv. 29). At a later 
time, owing probably to the martyrdoms under 
Syrian and Roman persecution, earthly life was less 
esteemed (Wisdom iii. IT; iv. T-S, 14; 

Life Philo, “De Abrahamo,” § 46). Char- 
Eternal. acteristic are these rabbinic sayings: 

“The pious live even in death; the 
wicked are dead even in life " (Ber. 18b). “ Life ” for 
“eternal life” (Psalms of Solomon, ix. 9, xiv. 6; II 
Mace. vii. 14; comp. vii. 9). “Ten are called liv- 
ing,” that is, possess eternal life: (1) God (Jer. x. 
10); (2) the Torah (Prov. iii. 18); (3) Israel (Deut. 
iv. 5); (4) the righteous (Prov. xi. 30); (5) paradise 
(Ps. cxvi. 9) ; (6) the tree of life (Gen. ih 9) ; (T) the 
Holy Laud (Ezek. xxvi. 20); (8) benevolent works 
(Ps. lxiii. 4 [A. Y. 3]); (9) the wise (Prov. xiii. 15); 
(10) the fountain of waters in Jerusalem (Zech. xiv. 
8; Ab. R. N. xxxiv. [ed. Schechter, p. 103]). “Dost 
thou wish life? Look to the fear of God, which in- 
creases the number of man’s days; look for afflic- 
tion; look to the study of the Torah and observe the 
commandments” (comp. Prov. iii. 18, iv. 4, vi. 23, 
x. 27). The Torah is called “medicine of life” 
(Si f re, Deut. 45; Yoma72b; see also Book of Life). 

LIGHT (Hebr. “or”): The primal element of 
Creation in all ancient cosmogonies ; the first crea- 
tion of God.— Biblical Data: “God said, Let 
there be light”: and out of the primeval chaos 
there came forth “light” (Gen. i. 2-3). In the 
Creation psalm, God, before “stretching out the 
heavens like a curtain,” “ wraps Himself in light 
as in a mantle” (Ps. civ. 2, Hebr.; whence “the 
Father of lights ” of James i. 17). He is the Former 
of light and the Creator of darkness (Isa. xiv. 7). 
“No one knows the way to the light,” which has its 
seat in heaven (Job xxxviii. 19, Hebr.); it emanates 
from the face of God (Ps. iv. 7 [A. V. 6], xliv. 4 
|'A. Y. 3], lxxxix. 16 [A. V. 15]), whose whole being* 
is luminous (Ex. xiii. 21, xxiv. 10; Ps. xxxvi. 10 
[A. Y. 9]; Job xxxvi. 30, xxxvii. 3). Gradually 
this light of God assumed a spiritual or symbolical 
meaning, in such passages as “ God is light,” to those 
who walk in darkness (Isa. ix. 2; x. 17; lx. 1-3, 19- 
20; Micali vii. 8; Ps. xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 10 [A. Y. 9]). 

The sun, moon, and stars, the luminaries placed in 
heaven to reflect their light upon the earth (Gen. i. 
14-17), are supposed to have received, or to still 
receive, their light from the heavenly 

The light created on the first day. Proph- 
Heavenly ecy, therefore, speaks of the time when 
Light. “ the light of the moon will be like that 
of the sun, and that of the sun seven- 
fold like the light of the seven days of Creation ” 
(Isa. xxx. 26, Hebr. ; the commentators who failed 
to understand this meaning wished to eliminate irom 


the text the words “ ke-or shib‘at ha-yamim”; but 
see Gen. R. iii. 6, xi. 2). Similarly, Isa. lx. 19-20: 
“Not sun nor moon, but the Lord, shall be for thy 
everlasting light ” (Hebr.). The Avesta also speaks 
of the “endless lights ” in heaven in which the good 
souls shall dwell (“ Yendidad,” ii. 131; “ Yast,” xx. 
15; “ Yistasp Yast,” 61). 

Light is often used as the symbol of life and 
joy (Job xviii. 5-6, xxxiii. 28; Ps. xlix. 20 [A. Y. 
19], xcvii. 11; Esth. viii. 16). It is likened to the 
word of instruction (Ps. exix. 105; Prov. vi. 23). 

K. 

In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture : Here also light takes a prominent position as 
a cosmic power. Wisdom is represented as the radi- 
ance of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror 
of the power of God, more beautiful than the sun, 
and superior to the light which it resembles (Wis- 
dom vii. 26, 29). God’s majesty being surrounded 
with light to make Him invisible to all beings (Meg. 
19b), the Rabbis speak of “ the radiance of the She- 
kinah” (“ziw ha-Shekinah ” ; Ber. 64b; Skab. 30a; 
B. B. 10a; comp. Hag. 14b and Heb. i. 3— “the 
brightness of his glory ”). This was believed to be 
reflected in the new moon (Sanh. 42a, “Keillo me- 
kabbel pene lia-Skekinah ” = “he who sees the new 
moon is like one who greets the Divine Majesty ”). 
The “ radiance ” (“ ziw ”) of wisdom is reflected also 
in great men (Sotah ix. 15). According to the cos- 
mogony of Slavonian Enoch (xxv. 1-5) God made 
Adoel (Hadriel?), a fiery angel of great brightness, 
spring forth first as a visible being out of the invis- 
ible ; and as Adoel burst asunder, there came forth 
a great light; and then God made a throne for Him- 
self, and sat upon it, and placed the light above the 
throne to be the foundation of all things on high. 

Similar is the “secret lore” of the Rabbis: The 
first act of Creation was when God robed Himself in 
light while the radiance of His glory (“ ziw liadaro ”) 
illumined the world from one end to the other (Gen. 

R. iii. ; Pirke R. El. iii.). “The light 
Primitive of the first day was such that by it the 
Light. first man could see from one end of 
the world to the other; but, finding 
that wicked men would arise on earth, God removed 
this light to reserve it for the righteous in the world 
to come” (Hag. 12a; Gen. R. l.c.). The luminaries 
receive their light from the spark of that light of 
heaven, which is one hundred times as bright as 
the light visible on earth (Tan., Beha'aloteka, ed. 
Buber, p. 10). According to Targ. to Isa. xxx. 26 
and Judges v. 31, the light of the future will be 343 
(7 X 7 X 7) times as bright as the sun. The righteous 
alone desire it, not the wicked, who are as the bat 
in the fable, of whom the cock demands, “What is 
the light of day to tliee, who preferrest the night? ” 
(Sanh. 98b). Enoch (xiv. 4) speaks of “the eternal 
light” brought forth in the Messianic time : “The 
great. light of heaven shone forth in splendor until 
Adam sinned; but on account of the Sabbath God 
would not withdraw the light before the day was 
over. Then when darkness set in Adam became 
afraid: ‘Shall Satan henceforth overpower me?’ 
Whereupon God set before him two bricks, from 
which Adam drew forth sparks of light by striking 
one against the other ; and he blessed God for the 
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light which he thus obtained by his own hands” 
{*Ab Zarah Sc; Gen. R. xii. ; Pesik. R. xxiii. ; comp. 
Pirke R. El., where the story is somewhat differently 
rendered; see Habdalaii). 

God is in no need of light; the light kindled in 
the Sanctuary was to testify that the light of the 
Shekinali is in the midst of Israel (Men. 86b); there- 
fore in the Temple of Solomon the windows were 
narrowed from without to indicate that the light 
streams forth from within (Tan., Tezawweh, ed. 
Buber, p. 4). The light kindled before God was to 
be like the lantern carried by the blind for the one 
who sees; Israel is to aid in the spreading of the 
light of God on earth (Tan., Belia'aloteka, ed. 
Buber, p. 5; Ex. R. xxxvi.). When Moses was 
born the house was tilled with light ; hence it is said 
of him, as of the light of Creation, “he was ‘ good ’ ” 
(“ tob ” ; A. Y. “ goodly ” ; Ex. ii. 1 ; Sotali 12a). In 
the ark Noah used a precious stone which illumi- 
nated all the surroundings (Gen. R. xxxi. ; Sanh. 
108b; comp. Meg. 12a). 

The righteous in the world to come shall shine 
like the light of sun and stars, each in different, lus- 
ter (Sifre, Deut. 10, 47; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xi. 6; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41). God had in view the right- 
eous of the type of Abraham when He said “Let 
there be light” (comp. Ps. xcvii. 11; Ta‘an. 15a; 
Tan., Tezawweh, ed. Buber, p. 4); whereas the 
wicked of the type of Esau are sons of darkness 
(comp. Job xviii. 5; Gen. R. ii. 111). “The right- 
eous who have loved God’s name shall be clad in 
shining light ” (Enoch, cviii. 12; comp. Dan. xii. 8 
and Targ. to Judges v. 81: “they that love Him 
shall be as the sun ” ; Shab. 88b). Accordingly, the 
righteous are called “the generation of light,” in 
contrast to the wicked, who are born (clothed*?) 
in darkness (Enoch, cviii. 11); hence also the New 
Testament term, “sons of light” (Luke xvi. 8: 
John xii. 36; Ephes. v. 8; I Tliess. v. 5; Col. 
i. 12). 

Light is the symbol of the Torah (Meg. 16b, after 
Prov. vi. 28), of God (Tan., Tezawweh, ed. Bu- 
ber, p. 5, after Ps. xviii. 29), of the soul (ih. 
ed. Buber, p. 4, after Prov. xx. 27). “God says: 

‘ If you conscientiously keep M} r light burning in 
your soul, I shall keep your light; if you kindle My 
lights in the Sanctuary, I shall kindle the great light 
for you in the future’ ” (ib. ed. Buber, pp. 2, 4-5: 
Ex. R. xxxvi.; Lev. IL xxxi.). In regard to Sab- 
bath lights see Lamp, Sabbatii. K. 

LIGHT AND AIR. See Neighboring 
Owxeus. 

LIGHT OF TRUTH. See Pebiodicals. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN : English Christian di- 
vine and Talmudist; born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
1602; died at Eh r 1675. He passed through 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and later took orders, 
serving for the rest of his life as curate, rector, and 
canon. From 1650 till his death he was master of 
St. Catherine Hall (now College), Cambridge. He 
was parliamentarian, Presbyterian, and a leading 
member of the Westminster Assembly. It was 
through the influence of Sir Rowland Cotton (him- 
self a Hebraist) that Lightfoot entered on the study 


of Hebrew, to which, including rabbinical Hebrew, 
he thenceforth devoted his leisure. His lirst pub- 
lication was the tract “Ervbliin, or Miscellanies 
Christian and Judaicall, and Others, Penned for 
Recreation at Vacant Iloures” (London, 1629). He 
is best known by his “Hone Hebraicie et Talmu- 
diem,” composed in Latin, giving Talmudic parallels 
on the Gospels and 1 Corinthians, Acts, and some 
chapters of Romans, which appeared at intervals 
from 1658 to 1674, except the part on Acts and Ro- 
mans, which was brought out later by Kidder, after- 
ward Bishop of Bath and Wells (1691). The work 
was reproduced at Leipsic by Carpzov, the “ Hone ” 
on the Gospels in 1675 (2d ed. 1684), and the rest in 
1679; and at Oxford, in English, by Gandell in 1859. 
Lightfoot’s collected works were first published in 
English (London, 1684), in two folio volumes, the one 
edited by George Bright, and the other by John 
S try pc. Afterward they were published in Latin at 
Rotterdam (1686), and at Franeker (1699). The latest 
edition of his works is by J. R. Pitman (London, 
1822-25). 

By some critics, as Simon, Lightfoot \s method 
in the “ II or re ” was disparaged as “ quelquefois trop 
rabbinique,” but in general it found favor; and it 
was adopted by later writers, as iSchottgen, Meu- 
sclien, and Gill. He showed considerable acquaint- 
ance with Talmud and Midrash, greater perhaps 
than any non- Jew has shown before the present 
day. He corresponded with the younger Buxtorf, 
and helped Walton and others in their literary un- 
dertakings. He left his library to Harvard College, 
but nearly the whole collection was destroyed by 
lire in 1764. 

Bibliography: Diet. Nat. Bloy.i Liglitfoot’s Works, ed. Pit- 
man, us tiliove. 

t. C. T. 

LIGHTNING, BENEDICTION ON: The 

Mishnah (Ber. ix. 2) prescribes, “At the sight of 
shooting stars or of lightning, and at hearing 
earthquakes, thunder, and storms, the benediction 
‘Blessed be lie whose power and might All the 
world ’ should be recited. At the sight of great 
mountains, seas, and deserts one recites the bene- 
diction ‘Blessed be He who hath made the work of 
Creation. ’ ” The suggestion was made at the Baby- 
lonian school that the latter benediction is in place 
also on the occasions previously mentioned ; and this 
was accepted b} r both Abba} r e and Raba, who de- 
clared that both benedictions should be recited 
(Ber. 59a). However, Isaac Alfasi and Maimonides 
(“ Yad,” Berakot, x. 14) understand the Talmudic 
passage to mean that either benediction may be re- 
cited on the occasion of lightning and Die other 
phenomena mentioned. 

This view is accepted also by Ashcri and his 
son Jacob (Tur Orah Hayyim, 227); and by Jo- 
seph Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orali Hayyim, 227, 
1). General custom, however, decided that while 
for thunder the former benediction, expressive of 
God’s might, should be recited, the benediction for 
lightning should be, “Blessed be He who hath made 
the work of Creation ” (see “ Ture Zahab ” and “Be’er 
Ileteb ” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, l.c.). Ac- 
cordingly, the ordinary prayer-books have this ar- 
rangement as a fixed rule. K. 
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LILIEN, EPHRAIM MOSES: Austrian 
artist ; born at Droliobicz, Galicia, in 18/4. Lil- 
icn’s artistic inclinations became evident early in 
life He "was apprenticed to a sign-maker, with 
whom he worked in return for meager board, and 
subsequently attended the academies of art in Cra- 
cow and Munich. He later removed to Berlin, 

where he is at present (1904) residing. 

\t first Lilicn\s work was deficient m individual- 
ity. Even “ Der Zollner von Kluusen,” one of the 
most admired of liis earlier works, is vague, col- 
orless, and feeble. Lilien began with the illustration 
of books and newspapers, but soon pushed himself 
to the front; a number of his earlier efforts ap- 
peared in the “Jugend” and in the “ Vor warts.’ 


LILIENBLUM, MOSES LOB : Russian 

scholar and author; born at Keidany, government of 
Kovno, Oct. 22, 1843. From his father he learned 
the calculation of the course of the stars in theii re- 
lation to the Hebrew calendar (“Hattot Ne'urim,” 
i. 15). At the age of thirteen he organized a society 
of boys for the study of “ ‘En Ya‘akob” {ib. i. 14); 
and at the age of fifteen he married and settled at 
Wilkomir. 

A change in the fortunes of his father-in-law 
throwing him upon his own resources, Lilienblum 
established a yesliibah in Wilna in I860, and another 
in the year following {ib. i. 53-54). The advance of 
years, however, wrought a great change in the atti- 
tude of Lilienblum toward Judaism. He had read 



ISAIAH. 


(From the drawing by Ephraim Moses Lilien.) 


His later productions, though not overladen with 
sentiment, are rich in pathetic touches. The best 
and most characteristic of his work is to be found 
in the book “Juda” (1900), which contains his 
“Jcsaia,” “Passach,” and “Sodom’s Ruinen.” He 
illustrated also the “Lieder des Ghetto” of Morris 
Rose nf eld (1903). His “Gedenkblatt des Fiinften 
Zionisten-Kongresses in Basel ” has attracted wide 
attention. Other notable illustrations are: Ex 
Libris E. M. Lilien,” “Auf Zarten Saiten,” “Der 
Jiidische Mai,” “Ex Libris Ruben Brainin, Ex 
Libris D. Simonson,” “Ex Libris des Reichstagsab- 
geordneten R. Fischer,” “Ein Salomonisches Ur- 
theil,” “In Rosenkettcn,” “Heimatlos,” “Clianuka- 
lichter,” “Signet des Jlidisclien Kunstverlages 
Plionix.” 


Bibliography : Ost vnd- West ; Jiidisclic KUustlci , The 
Maccabccan , March, 1904. 


S. Led. 


the writings of the Maskilim, particularly those of 
Mapu and M. A. Ginzburg, and. these produced in 
him a feeling of dissatisfaction with Talmudic stud- 
ies and of abhorrence for the ignorance 
Changed and superstition surrounding him ; he 
Views. decided, therefore, to combat these 
faults. In an article entitled “ Orhot. 
lia-Talmud,” in “Ha-Meliz,” 1868, he arraigned the 
superstitious beliefs and practises of his people, de- 
manded the reform of Judaism, aud insisted upon 
the necessity of establishing a “ closer connection be- 
tween religion and life.” 

This article, followed by others of the same nature, 
stirred up the Jewish communities in Russia, and a 
storm of indignation against him arose among the 
ultra-Orthodox ; he was denounced as a freethinker 
and continued residence in Wilkomir became impos- 
sible. He then went to Odessa (1869), where he in- 
tended to prepare himself for the university (“Hat- 
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tot Ne'urim,” ii. 3), but after a hard struggle he was 
compelled to give up that design. 

The anti- Jewish riots of 1880 and 1881 aroused 
Lilienblmn to a consciousness of the unsafe jiosition 
of the Jews “in exile,” and he gave utterance to his 
apprehensions in an article entitled “ Obshclieyevrcis- 
ki Vopros i Palestina” 
(in “Razsvyet,” 1881, 
Nos. 41, 42), in which 
he points to the reestab- 
lishment of the J cws in 
Palestine as the only 
solution of the Jewish 
question. This article 
did not remain without 
results; the idea was 
hailed as practical, and 
many set themselves to 
realize it. In 1883 a 
committee was organ- 
ized at Odessa for the 
colonization of Pales- 
tine, Lilienblmn serving 
as secretary and Dr. L. 
Pinsker, author of 
“ Autoemancipation, ” as 
president; at the famous conference at Kotowitz, 
where representatives of all European Jewries met 
and discussed plans of colonization in 
Zionism. Palestine, the foundation was laid for 
the Zionist movement, in which Lil- 
ienblum, as secretary, has taken the most earnest 
and energetic part (“Derek la-‘Abor Golim,”p. 16). 

. Lilienblum’s activity thus covers two distinct pe- 
riods in the history of Russian Jewry. In the pe- 
riod of the liaskuluh he followed the example of the 
Maskilim in demanding the reform of Judaism; but 
lie differed from the Maskilim in that lie was 
much less extravagant, his style being free from 
the flowery “mclizah ” used by them, and his ideas 
being marked by soberness and clearness. His “ Or- 
liot lia-Talmud,” mentioned above, and liis “Hattot 
Ne‘urim ” (Vienna, 1876), a description of his mate- 
rial and spiritual struggles, both made a marked im- 
pression upon that period. His influence in the 
second period also, that of national reawakening, 
which he practically initiated, was due to his charac- 
teristic style. Iti his article on the Jewish ques- 
tion and Palestine, already mentioned, as well as in 
his 44 O Yozrozhdenii Yevreiskavo Naroda” (Odessa, 
1883), the latter including the former and other 
essa} r s of a similar character, he clearly and so- 
berly presents the anomalous position held by Israel 
among the nations and logically demonstrates its 
hopelessness except through national independence. 

Lilienblmn wrote also: 44 Ivehal Refa’im,” a poem 
describing the different types of Russian Jewry of 
the time, as they appear in the nether world (Odes- 
sa, 1870); “‘Olam ha-Toliu,” on some 
Works. phases of Hebrew literature (in “ Ha- 
Shah ai\ ” 1873); “Bikkoret Kol Sliire 
Gordon,” on J. L. Gordon as a poet (in “Meliz Ehad 
Mini Elcf,” St. Petersburg, 1884); “ Zc rub babel,*” a 
historical drama in Yiddish (Odessa, 1888); “Derek 
la- 4 Abor Golim,” a history of the Chovevei Zion 
movement up to the time of the ratification by the 


Russian government of the committee for the colo- 
nization of Palestine (Warsaw, 1899); “Derek Teshu- 
bah,” an addition to “Hattot Ne'urim,” describing 
the transition of the author from the negative period 
ol the Ilaskalah to the positive period of national 
reawakening; “Pyat Momcntov Zhizlmi Moiseya” 
(in Russian ; ib. 1901), a psychological analysis of 
some important moments in the life of Moses. Lil- 
icnhlum also edited “ Rawweret,” a collection of arti- 
cles in Hebrew (Odessa, 1890), and the “Luali Aliia- 
saf, ” 1901. He was the author of a number of 
other articles, of which the most important is “O 
Neobkhodimosti Reform v Ycvreiskoi Religii ” (in 
44 Yoskliod,” 1882-83). 

Bibliography: Lilienblum, Hattot AVnrim, Vienna, 187G; 
idein, Derek I'ctfivhah* Warsaw, 1899 ; idem, Derek la-Abor 
Golinu ib.; Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen, in Luah AhiasaL 
ib. 189o; Berdyckevsky, Dor Dor , ib. 1901; N. Slouschz, Lit - 
teratiire Hcbratqiie, pp. 1GG ct seq.< Paris, 1903; Wiener, Yid- 
dish Literature , p. 238, New York, 1899. 

n * ]i * A. S. W, 

LILIENTHAL, MAX: Rabbi and educator; 
born at Munich Nov. 6, 1815; died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 5, 1882; educated at the University of 
Munich (Ph.D. 1837). In 1839 he accepted the office 
of principal in the newly established Jewish school 
of Riga, where lie was appointed preacher also. 
The school was opened Jan. 15, 1840. In recogni- 
tion of the sentiments expressed in the sermon with 
which Lilienthal opened the school the emperor 
Nicholas presented him with a diamond ring. In 
Dec., 1841, at the instance of U varov, minister of 
public instruction, to whom lie was recommended 
by Count Maltitz, the Russian ambassador to Hol- 
land, Lilienthal was sent from St. Petersburg on 
an official mission. It was the intention of the 
government to establish Jewish schools for secular 
and religious instruction, and the duty assigned to 
Lilienthal was to determine the attitude of the Jews 
in regard to them and to quiet their fears as to the 
intentions of the government; for the plans of the 
latter were regarded with suspicion among the 
Jewish masses, who believed that the real pur- 
pose of the proposed schools was to lead the 
J ews gradually to conversion to Christianity. Lilien- 
thal repaired to Wilua, where the community, acting* 
on his assurances, appropriated 5,000 rubles for 
school purposes, and promised Lilienthal that more 
money would be supplied when necessary. But 
notwithstanding Lilienthal’s assurances, the mistrust 
toward him of the Jews in Lithuania increased. At 
Minsk, whither he had gone at the invitation of the 
local kahal, he was given to understand that the 
Jews of Lithuania had no confidence in him. His 
stay in Minsk was rendered unpleasant by the re- 
sentment of the Jewish masses, and he even had to 
invoke the protection of the police. On his return 
to Wilna, Lilienthal found distrust of him growing 
there; thereupon, discouraged, lie returned to St. 
Petersburg. 

After several months’ arduous work in the offices 
of the Ministry of Education and with Count Uvarov, 
lie returned to Wilna and prepared a circular let- 
ter to the Jews of Russia, published under the 
title “ Maggid Yeslnriah. ” When a council of rabbis 
and other prominent Jews was convoked at St. Pe- 
tersburg, consisting of Rabbi Isaac ben Hayyim of 
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Yolozhin, Rabbi Mendel Slmeersohn of : Lub.uich 
Be/aleel Stern of Odessa, and Israel Heilprm of 
J5 ' Bcrdychev, Lilienthal was appointed 

His secretary of a senatorial committee 
“Massrid of fourteen. During the sessions 
Yeshirtah.” Stern had many an encounter with 
Lilienthal and was even provoked 
to accuse him of ignorance of the Talmud. In the 
autumn of 1843 Lilienthal went to Odessa with let- 
ters of recommendation from U varov to Count M. 

S Vorontsov. The Odessa community received 
him warmly, and appointed him their rabbi. Liben- 
5 was soon convinced, however that his e torts 
in behalf of the Russian Jews would not yrald the 
desired results; as a foreigner it was dilhcult loi 
him to gain a true insight into their traditions, hopes, 
n aspirations. He did not understand them, or 
(hey him; and he was placed in an awkward and 
delicate position by the distrust of the Jews on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, by the efforts of 
the government to effect their assimilation without 

according them full 
'rights of citizenship. 

Lilienthal left 
Russia suddenly in 
1844 and went to the 
United States. Set- 
tling in New York, 
lie became rabbi of 
the Congregation An* 
she Chesed, Norfolk 
street, and, later, 
rabbi of Shaar lia- 
Shomayim, Attorney 
street. "llis somewhat 
advanced views led 
to considerable fric- 
tion. He resigned his 
position in 1850 and 
established an educa- 
tional institute with 
which he attained 
considerable success. 

In 1854 lie became 

correspondent of 
the “American Isra- 
elite,” and in the 
following year re 


script- 11 Die Strelitzen Mutter,” “Rudolf von Ilabs- 
burg,” and “Der Einwanderer.” 

Lilienthal took an active interest in the affairs of 
the municipality. As member of the Cincinnati 
hoard of education, and as directoi of the Helie 
Union and of the university board, he contributed 
much to the welfare of Ins adopted city. He was a 
reformer by nature; he was instrumental in intro- 
ducing reforms in his own congregation in Cincin- 
nati, constantly preached tolerance, and urged a 
more liberal interpretation of Jewish law. 

niDim „ n .pn V . A Ehrlieli, Entu'ickclunascicsch [elite der Is- 
B raeimchen GcwinLcMczu Riga, pp. 9-14; L||e| A M- 

hi*,.?® 



xlvm. 34a , Mitnn 1853 * Morgulis, in I cvreiskaya Biltho- 

p. 9; rvestnuc Russ- 

kikh Fevrcycv , 1871, No. 20. 


LILIENTHAL, OTTO; 



Otto LilienUial Experimenting with His Flying-Machine : 
Starting from a Platform. 

(From a photograph.) 


H. R. 

German mechanical 
engineer and experi- 
menter in aerial navi- 
gation ; born !May 28, 
1848, at Anklam; 
died Aug. 9, 1896. at 
Rhino w. Lilienthal’ s 
theory was that arti- 
ficial flight must fol- 
low the principles of 
bird-flight. His ex- 
periments, which 
were made with the 
assistance of his 
brother G. Lilieu- 
thal, extended over 
a period of twenty- 
five years; in the 
summer of 1891 he 
made, with a pair 
of curved wings de- 
signed for soaring, the 
first practical clemon- 
stration of man’s 
ability to fly. He 
made the flight suc- 
cessfully several 
times, but finally 


moved' to Ciiicinnari and became associate editor 
of that journal and rabbi of the Congiega ion 
Israel. His activity in Cincinnati extended ovei 
a period of twenty-seven years. He 
Associate organized the Rabbinical Literary 
Editor of Association, serving as its prenc e’d 
“American and was at first instructor an 1. to 
Israelite.” professor of Jewish history and liter- 
ature at Hebrew Union College. He 
was prominent, also, in the Jewish press as tie 
founder and editor of the ‘Hebrew Rex , . 

quarterly, and tlie “ Sabbath-School ■. > ‘ 

weekly, and as a frequent contributor to 'the ; Israel- 
ite.” the “Occident,” “Deborah” (founded by hnn), 
the “ Asmonean,” “ Volksblatt,” and 
He published a volume of poems entitled 1 ie ■, 
Fruhling und Liebe ” (1857), several volumes ot . - 
dresses and sermons, and left three diamas m 


met deatli during an experiment at Rhiuow. 

Lilienthal was a member of the German Some y 
for the Advancement of Aerial Navigation. He 
was the author of “Der Vogelflug als Gnmdlageder 
Fliegekunst ” (Berlin, 1889), in which he explained 
the theoretical reasons for the form of his aena 
machine; and “ Die Fiugapparate. 

BmuoouArnv: nmnufe 

202-211, New "Y ork, 1b99, Kojni t, , 7 Vallentine and 

Mihnier and traucii, No. 1 Ul PP- g* London, 1903; 
Tomlinson, J ravel sin &paee, Pb. . .. p 139-199, Wash- 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, pp. 


Rcpor.. . .. 
ington, 1893. 
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LILITH (n^: LXX. ’0 voKhravpoi; Symmaclms 

Aauia- Vuh r . “Lamia”): Female demon. O the 

three Assyrian demons Lihi Lilit, and Ardat Lild, 

the second is referred to in Isa- xxxn • ^ 

der (“ Jahrb. fiir Protestantisclie Theologie, 1 . 1-8) 




Lilith 

Limerick 
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takes Lilith to be a goddess of the night; she is said 
to have been worshiped by the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
on (Levy, in “Z. D. M. G.” ix. 470, 484). SaVco 
(‘* Ilibbert Lectures,” pp. 145 et seq. ), Fossey (“La 
Magic Assyrieune,” pp. 37 et seq.), and others think 
that “Lilith ” is not connected with the Hebrew 
a ^il ” (night), but that it is the name of a demon of 
the storm, and this view is supported by the cunei- 
form inscriptions quoted by them. It must, however 
be assumed that the resemblance to the Semitic 
layil ” materially changed the conception of Lilith 
among the Semites, and especially among the Jews 
Ao definite conclusions can be drawn from the pas- 
sage in Isaiah, where it is said of the devastated 
palaces of Edom that wild animals shall dwell in 
them “ and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
screech-owl also shall rest there, and find for herself 
a p ace of rest” (Isa. xxxiv. 14; see Clieyne’s note 

au toe . ). Baudissin connects Lilith with Zech v 9 ‘ 
Lilith is more fully described in post-Biblical lit- ' 
erature, where she appears as a demon of the night 
T m „ as suggested by her Hebrew name! 
In Talmud Three classes of demons are mentioned • 
and spirits,devils, and “Jilin” (Taro-. Yer 
Midrash. to ^Deut. xxxii. 24; Tai*g.°Sheni 
to Estli. i. 3; passim). The first have 
neither body nor form; the second appear in com- 
plete human shape; the third in human shape, but 
wit i wings (Raslii to Sanli. 109a). Adam procreated 
ail the spirits while he was under a spell (Gen. R’. xx. 

Similarly, Eve bore demons to male 
spirits for the space of 1 30 years. This corresponds 
to the view that the demons arc half human (Hag. 
loa). Hence an abortion which lias the shape of 
Li ith may be a child, though it has wings (Nid 
J4b). Lilith is a seductive woman with long hair 
( Er. iOOb); she is the Queen of Zemargad (Targ 
Job i 15; comp. Bacher and Kohut [see bibliog! 
raphyj) ; Ahriman is her son (B. R. 73a). She goes 

* fastening herself upon any one sleep- 

alone «, roon; lOlH). ~ The Lord will 

protect thee” (Num. vi. 24) means, according to 
Targ. \ er. , “. . . from lilin.” The meteor-stone 
ie Vm !'° W ^ a ; lCl 1S a vemed y against disease 
i ■ i f 9 «\ s . assumption that Agrat bat 

ilal.ilat (daughter of the dancer”), who roams at 
night with myriads of demons (Pes. 112b, bottom) 
is the queen of the lilin, is not verified. • Kin^ Sob 
omon, who commanded all spirits, had the"* lilin 
dance before him (Targ. Sheni Esth. i. 3). 

Kohut identifies Lilitli with the Parsee Busli- 
yansta, and the Arabic translators render the 
word in Isa. xxxiv. 14 by “gliul,” which is identical 
with the lamia ” of the Vulgate. In the Talmud, 
however, there is nothing to indicate 
that Lilith is a vampire. The Ara- 
bians, on the contrary, are said to re- 
gard Lilith, under the form of Lalla as 
a “holy dame ” (Schwab, “Les Coupes 
_ . Magiques et PHydromancie dans l’An- 
tiquite Onentale, ” p. 11). The name “Lilith” is 
found ^also on amulets with terra-cotta figures 
{idein. Coupes J Inscriptions Magiques, ” p. 62). In 
the later Middle Ages the mystics systematically 
amplified demonology on the basis of the traditions 
and the current European superstitions, and they 


Middle 
Ages and 
Modern 
Times. 


also assigned a more definite form to Lilith (see the 
quotations in Eisenmenger, “Entdecktes Jmleu- 
thum, n. 417 et seq.). The superstitions regarding 
iier and her nefarious doings were, with other super- 
stitions, disseminated more and more ainon- the 
massot the Jewish people. She becomes a nocturnal 
demon, Hying about in the form of a night-owl and 
stealing children. She is permitted to kill all chil- 
dren which have been sinfully begotten, even from 
a lawful wife. If a child smiles during the night 
of the Sabbath or the New Moon, it is a sign that 
Lihtli is playing with it. One should then strike 
the nose ot the child three times and drive Lilith 
away by the prescribed rough words (Joseph Cohen, 

• uu-Melck,” p. S4b; comp. Grimwald, “Mit- 
teiiungen dor Geseilsehaft fur Jiidisclie Yolks- 
kunde v. 62). Lilitli likewise appears to men in 
their dreams ; she is the bride of Samael (Schwab 
Angelologie”; comp. Zoiiar ii. 267b). It is said 
m a Judteo-Genmin book (“Ilanhagat lia-Hasidim ”) 
printed at Frankfort-on-tlio-Main in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that Lilitli deceives men 
and has children by them; infant mortality is re- 
garded as a consequence of this miscegenation 
(comp. Grimwald, l.c. v. 10, 62). In a certain leg- 
end she appears as the Queen of Sheba, who in the 
guise of a beautiful woman seduced a poor Jew of 
Worms (Grimwald, l.c. ii. 30 et seq.). As she was 
eager to seize new-born infants, mother and child 
were provided with amulets, which since early times 
were regarded as an efficient protection against 
magic and demons; Lilith is the chief figure on the 
c nldbirth tablets ” still hung on the walls of the 
y'ng-m room in tire East and in eastern Europe (see 
Amuless). Tiie name “Lilith ” occurs also in non- 
Jewish superstitions (Lammcrt, “ Volksmedicin, ” 
p. 170; Grunwald, l.c. vii., col. 2, 4). The concep- 

tion that she was Adam’s first wife (comp. Geu R 
XXIV. ; Yer. ‘Er. 18b) appears to have been spread 

Buxtorf’s “ Lexicon Talmudicum, ” js.®. 

Lilith is a dear instance of the persistence of popu- 
lar superstitious beliefs. 

iw 

1 ot abulavrede l Angelologie , p. 162, Paris 1897 • id pm V r l * * * * * ?« 

e!it<fie*toTr lQ $£ % l ' ] p /d / 07 * ! mncie clans ' V Antiquite Ort 

K. G. n. — S. S. ' jj 

EILY: tendering in the Bible of the Hebrew 

word p)v (I Kings vii. 19) or (II Ciiron. iv 5 • 

Cant. 11 . 1; Hosea xiv. 5), which is probably a loan- 

word from the Egyptian “S-sh-sh-sh-n”=“!ptus”-. 

the white lily, Lilium candidum Linn. , growing wild 

m the Lebanon and other regions of northern Pal- 
estine. In a figumP vo 'sense the word “shoshan” 
is used ot the capitals of the pillars and of the molten 
sea in the Temple (I Kings vii. 19, 26), and in the 
Mishnah of a nail-head and the knob on the Ethos- 
m the Targum it connotes “flower” in general’ 
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Sometimes, however, Targumic diction, followed by 
the Zohar, gives “ shoshan” the meaning of “ rose. ” 
The first account of the lily is given by Ibn Ezra 
in his commentary on the Song of Solomon (comp. 
Salfeld, “Das Hohelied Salomo’s bei den Judisclien 
Erkliirern des Mittelalters,” 1879, p. 68), and is one 
of the few descriptions of plants in Jewish litera- 
ture. It runs thus: “It is a white flower of sweet 
but narcotic perfume, and it receives 
Described its name because the flower has, in 
by every case, six petals, within 

Ibn Ezra, which are six long filaments.” The 
Midrash alludes once to the abun- 
dance of its sap, and David Kimlii says that it has 
no roots. Abravanel says that dew makes the lily 
bloom, but rain destroys it. The heart of this 
flower is directed upward, even though it be among 
thorns, thus symbolizing the trust in God which 
should be felt by Israel amid all afflictions (Lev. R. 
xxiii. 1 ; Cant. R. ii. 2). The Zohar speaks of the 
thirteen leaves of the lily which surround the flower 
as the thirteen attributes of God which encompass 
Israel. This number is evidently derived from the de- 
scription of Ibn Ezra with its six petals, six stamens, 
and one pistil. In the “ Tikkunim ” (xxv. ,end ; xxvi. , 
beginning) the theme is varied, the “slioshannah ” 
being taken as denoting both the lily and the rose. 
The lilies among which the beloved feeds (Cant. ii. 
16) are the morning and evening Shema { ; the five 
leaves of the rose are the first five words of the 
Sliema'; and the thirteen leaves of the lily the 
numerical equivalent of “ehad,” the last word. 

The identifications of the “lily-of-the-valleys” 
(Hk ii. 1) and the “royal lily” of the Syriac transla- 
tion of Ecclus. (Siracli) xxxix. 14 and the Mishnah 
(Kil. v. 8; “Tikkunim,” iii. 78, 1. 2) are uncertain, 
although the latter has been regarded plausibly as 
a species of Fritillaria. 

The lily as the chief of flowers seems to have been 

repref3<5ra"b©<3. on "tlio slieUels and. lialf-sliekels ascribed 

to Simon the Hasmonean ; and was common on coats 
of arms in medieval Spain and in modern times. 

About this flower a rich and abundant symbolism 
has gathered. The faces of the righteous are as the 
lily, and exist only for redemption as the lily for 
perfume; so that the later cabalists employ the 
flower as a symbol of the resurrection (Gamaliel di 
Monselice on Pirke Shirah, ed. Mantua, 
Typioal p. 96a). Yet most of all the lily typi- 
Applica- fies Israel. As it withers in the sun- 
tion. light, but blooms beneath the dew, so 
Israel withers away except God be- 
comes as dew for her (IIos. xiv. 5), and she is re- 
nowned among the nations as the lily among the 
flowers. The lily among thorns is likened to Re- 
bekah, who remained pure amid evil surroundings 
(Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. Amor.” ii. 248), and to the sons 
of Korah (Ps. xlv. 1 [A. V., heading]). While it 
was as ..ifficult to save the Israelites from the Egyp- 
tians as a lily from the thorns (Bacher, l.c. ii. 76), 
yet they remained faithful argopg those that wor- 
shiped strange gods, as the lilies keep their beauty 
despite gashes and wounds (Targ., Cant. ii. 1). 
The title of Ps. Ixxx. is supposed by Alia of Lydda 
to refer to the lily; and the passage in Ps. cxxx. 1, 
“Out of the depths,” is explained by him as an al- 


lusion to the lily -of-the- valley. The phrase “set 
about with lilies ” (Cant. vii. 2) is applied by the 
Haggadah to the words of the Law ; but it is more 
usually regarded as alluding to the seventy elders of 
the Sanhedrin. In a funeral oration R. Simeon b. 
Lakish (Bacher, l.c. i. 401) interprets Cant. vi. 2 
thus: “My beloved” is God, who has descended 
into “ his garden,” the world, to the “ beds of spices,” 
Israel, to feed in “the gardens,” the nations of the 
world, and to gather the “lilies,” the righteous 
whom he removes by death from the midst of them. 
Similar allegorical interpretations are common, even 
as late as Enoch Zundel Luria in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The symbolism of the lily has 
passed from the Jews to the Christians, so that the 
angel of the Annunciation is conventionally repre- 
sented as bearing lilies without filaments. 
Bibliography : Fonck, Strcifzuye : T)urch die Biblische Flora, 
pp. 58 et seq., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1900. .. 

E. G. II. I. LO. 

LIMA, MOSES B. ISAAC JUDAH: Lithu- 
anian rabbinical scholar, one of the so-called Ahaiio- 
nim; born in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century ; died about 1670. When a comparatively 
young man he successively occupied the rab- 
binates of Brest-Litovsk and Slonim. His fame 
as a scholar soon reached Wilna, whither he 
was called, in 1650, to fill the office of chief rabbi. 
Lima was of a retiring and diffident disposition, 
which probably accounts for the paucity of his wri- 
tings. He left a manuscript commentary on Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer> which his son Raphael 
published (1670) under the title of “jHeffiai Meho- 
kek,” and which, while betraying profound erudi- 
tion, was so condensed that the editor deemed it 
necessary to provide it with explanatory notes. Lima 
did not carry even this work to completion ; it covers 
only the first 126 chapters of the Eben lia-‘Ezer. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Sliem lm-Gcdnlim , i. and ii., s.v. Hel- 
T$at Mchnltck ; S. Back, in Winter and Wunsche, Die Jlidische 

trtV, ii- 519 : Gans, p. 596 : GrkttZ^ 

Geseli. x. 61 et seq.’, Jose, uescti. cics jrzicicntmcmG zena is&xner 
Seliten, iii. 244. „ 

H. R. S. M. 

LIMERICK : Seaport town in Ireland, in which 
Jews began to settle about 1881, after the Russian 
exodus. A synagogue was founded in 1889 in Co- 
looney street, and in the same } r ear a bikkur liolim. 
In 1901 it was found necessary to establish a Jew- 
ish board of guardians. On Jan. 11, 1904, Father 
Creagli, of the Redemptorist Order, delivered a vio- 
lent sermon against the Jews, accusing them of 
ritual murder, of blaspheming Jesus, and of rob- 
bing the people of Limerick. On the following day 
there was a riot in which the Jews were attacked by 
mobs, and this was followed by a general boycott 
by the local Roman Catholic confraternity, number- 
ing about 6,000 members. The chief ground for 
complaint against the Jews Avas the “ weekly -instal- 
ment plan ” by which they sold their goods. The 
outburst against the Jews drew forth many pro- 
tests from Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy 
and laymen. The Jews of the locality suffered much 
from the boycott. Limerick has a population of 
45,806, of which about 300 are Jews. 

Bibliography; Jewish Year Booh, 1904; Jew. Chron. 1904, 
Jan. 22 and succeeding numbers. 
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LIMOGES. See France. 

LINCOLN : County town of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land ; formerly the second town of importance in 
the country, and on that account largely populated 
by Jews in the preex pulsion period. They appear 
to have settled on the Steep Hill, between the old 
Roman colony and the new castle and cathedral. 
The earliest mention of them occurs in 1159, when 
the sheriff of Lincolnshire renders count of £40 
for the Jews of Lincoln in the pipe-roll of that 
year. 

Aaron of Lincoln conducted his extensive opera- 
tions from this town as a center; and his house, 
though considerably “restored,” still remains as one 
of its earliest antiquities (see Aaron of Lincoln). 
He took in pledge the plate of Lincoln Minster (Gi- 
raldus Cambren- 
sis, “ Opera,” ed. 

D y m o c k , v i i . 

36). During 
the outbreaks 
against the Jews 
at the beginning 
of the reign of 
Richard I. the 
Lincoln Jews 
saved them- 
selves by seek- 
ing refuge in the 
castle. The in- 
fluence of St. 

Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, may 
have had some 
effect in re- 
straining the 
mob. At any 
rate, Jews 
mourned his 
death sincerely 
in 1200 (Jacobs, 

“Jews of Ange- 
vin England,” 
p. 207). It would 
a ppear t li a t 
Moses b. Isaac, 
author of the 
“Sefer ha-Slio- 
ham,” was the 
son of a Lincoln 
Jew, liis mother 
being Contessa 
of Cambridge. 

Much business 
was done not 
only by Aaron of Lincoln, but also by Bene- 
dict fil Isaac, as well as by Aaron’s brothers Senior 
and Benedict, and his sons Elias, Abraham, and 
Vivos. In the Nottingham “donum” of 1194 
Lincoln comes second in point of tribute — £287 
4s. lid., as against £486 9s. 7d. for London — but 
the number of Jewish names mentioned in Lin- 
coln is the largest. Aaron and his family possessed 
a considerable number of houses in the precincts of 
the Bail. Those belonging to Aaron himself es- 
cheated to the crown on his death, and were declared 


to be above 60s. in value. The houses of his brother 
Senior also became the property of the crown; but 
their value was only 10s. 

About 1220 a raid seems to have been made upon 
the Jews’ houses in Lincoln, Mossc dc Ballio, as well 
as Sara, the wife of Deulacresse, having been mur- 
dered in that year. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century the most important Lincoln Jew was Bene- 
dict fil Mosse, who is undoubtedly to be identified 
with Bereciiiaii dk Nicole mentioned among 
the Tosafists. There is also a Joce de 
Thirteenth. Nicole mentioned; and in the cele- 
Century. bra ted case of Hugh of Lincoln refer- 
ence is made to the school of Peitevin, 
from which it seems probable that there was a bet 
ha-midrash at Lincoln. Several Hebrew “ slietarot ” 

exist dealing 
with the trans- 
actions of the 
Jews of Lincoln, 
mainly with the 
Abbey of Neu- 
some. When 
Henry III. tail- 
aged the Jews of 
Lincoln, several 
men were made 
responsible for 
the tallage, 
among them Leo 
of Lincoln, said 
to be, at the 
time, one of the 
six richest Jews 
in England. He 
was also con- 
cerned with the 
debts of the Ab- 
bey of Neusome. 
Leo was con- 
demned for some 
crime ; and his 
house in the 
parish of St. 
Martin’s es- 
cheated to the 
crown in 1375. 
In 1255 occurred 
the case of Hugh 
of Lincoln, 
which resulted 
in considerable 
loss of life to 
the Jewish com- 
munity. Many 
of these victims are referred to in later deeds with 
the title “ ha-kadosh ” or “ martyr. ” 

During the uprising of the barons in 1266 the “ dis- 
inherited” attacked the Jewry of Lincoln, mainly 
for the purpose of destroying the deeds of indebt- 
edness which tended to put the baronage in the 
king’s power. It is probable that the chest of the 
chirographers of Lincoln was burned at this time 
(“Select Pleas,” ed. Rigg, p. 41). Berechiah de 
Nicole had a son, Hayyim or Vivcs, and a daughter, 
Belaset, probably identified with the Belaset of Wal- 



(From Jacobs 7 “Jewish Ideals. 77 ) 
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ling-ford whose house is the better known of the two 
Jews’ houses at Lincoln. She was executed in 1287 
for clipping coin. The betrothal deed of her daugh- 
ter still exists, in which an elaborate written copy 
of the Hebrew Scriptures is one of the most impor- 
tant items of the dowry. 

At the expulsion in 1290 no less than sixty-six 
householders of Lincoln left deeds, bonds for money, 
corn, or wool, aggregating in money £428 15s. ; in 
com’ £601 9s. 4d. ; and in wool £1,595 6s. All of 
these fell into the hands of the king, besides thirty 
houses the exact value of which can not be ascot - 
tained. Most of the houses were in the Braunce- 
gate or in St. Martin’s parish, where indeed the 
ghetto seems to have been. No Jewish community 
has been formed in Lincoln since 1290. 

Bibliography : Jacobs, Jews of Angevi u England. passim ; 
M D Davis, in Arch ecological Journal, xxxym. 178. et seg.\ 
Freeman, English Towns , p. 210; Trans . Jew. Thst. Soc. 
England, ii. j 

LIND ATT, BARUCH BEN JUDAH LOB: 

GiM'inan mathematician ; born at Hanover in 1759 ; 
died at Berlin 
Dec. 5, 1849, He 
wrote; “Resliit 
L i m m u d i m , ” 
a text-book of 
natural science 
(part i., physics 
and geography, 

Berlin, 1789; 

Brunn, 179(3; 

Cracow, 1820; 
part ii., natural 
philosophy, 
with additions 
by Wolf ben 
Joseph [Joseph 
Wolf of Des- 
sau], Dessau, 

1810; complete 
ed. Lemberg, 

1809); “ Shir 5a- 
tunnali,” epitha- 
lamium in honor 
of Judah ben 
Solomon of Han- 
over (n.d,, n. p.). 


The latter drew a, draft on Paris for the amount, 
but this was dishonored on a frivolous pretext, and 
Lindo does not appear to have ever obtained his 
money. He died in financial difficulties ; his bequest 
to the Bevis Marks Synagogue was never paid. His 
son Abraham Alexander Lindo wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “ A Word in Season ” (London, 1839), but he 
was prohibited by the Mahamad from publishing 
anything more. 

Bibliography : Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History, 
pp. 273-828, London, 1875. 

J. 

LINDO, DAVID ABARBAHEL : English 
communal worker; born in London Aug. 14, 1772; 
died there Feb. 26, 1852, He was an uncle of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whom lie initiated into the covenant 
of Abraham, and was intimately connected with the 
Bevis Marks Congregation, representing the rigidly 
legal standpoint against the struggle for Reform. 
At its beginning in 1838 he helped to found and be- 
came chairman of a society called “ Sliomere Mislime- 
ret Akodesh,” formed to resist all innovations and 

oppose Reform 
tendencies; but 
the Yeliidim 
ordered the dis- 
solution of the 
society as likely 
to lead to dis- 
union. Lindo 
had no less than 
eighteen chil- 
dren, eight of 
whom married 
into well-known 
Sephardic fam- 
ilies. 



P> I B 1. 1 0 O R A V II Y : 

1'Tirst, Bihl. Jud. 
ii. 250; Stein- 

sclineider, Cat. , , , ni _ 

liodl. col. 1024 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 212. -s 
I). S. Man. 

LINDO : One of the oldest and most esteemed of 
London Sephardic families; it traces its descent back 
to Isaac Lindo, who died in 1712. For eight suc- 
cessive generations a member of the family has 
been a sworn broker of the city of London. See 
family chart on following page. 

LINDO, ALEXANDER; English merchant; 
died in London in 1818. lie was connected with 
the West India trade, and in this connection entered 
into relations with Napoleon after the Treaty of 
Amiens, arranging for the shipment of goods to the 
value of £260,000 to the French West Indies for the 
use of the troops commanded by General Leclerc, 


Jew’s House, Steep Hill, Lincoln. 

(From a drawing of the eighteenth century, in the British Museum.) 


Bibliography: 
Catalogue of the 
Anglo- Jewish 
Historical Exhi- 
bition, pp. 56, 70 ; 
G aster. Hist, of 
Bevis Marks, pp. 
171-175, London, 
1902. 

J. 

LINDO, 
ELIAS HAT- 
YIM: English 
author and his- 
torian ; born in 
17S3; died in 
London June 11, 
liis life in the 


1865. He spent the first half of 
island of St. Thomas, where he married and became 
one of the leading merchants. He was president of 
the Hebrew congregation and acted also in the hon- 
orary capacity of mohel for many years. 

' Lindo settled in England about 1832 and began 
a series of literary labors. He translated the “ Con- 
j ciliador ” of Manasseh ben Israel (London, 1842). In 
; 1832 lie published bis “Calendar,” a reissue of 
which appeared in 1S60. The tables are preceded 
by an essay on the structure of the Jewish calen- 
dar; and appended is a collection of general infor- 
mation. His last published work was the Histoiy 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal” ( ib . 1849), for 
which he visited the Iberian Peninsula and obtained 



Isaac, m. Leah Lindo 
(d. 1712) i (d. 1713) 



Sworn brokers of the city of London. t Identical with Nethaneel, son of David Abarbanel. 
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much of his information from original sources ; it 
still retains some value. He furthermore made man- 
uscript translations into English of some of the mas- 
terpieces of Hebrew literature, including Baliya’s 
« Hobot ha-Lebabot ” ; Judah ha-Levi’s “Cuzari”; 
Isaac Aboab’s “Menorat lia-Ma’or.” The manu- 
scripts are now in the possession of Jews’ College, 
London. 

Lindo was several times warden of the Portuguese 
congregation of London, and compiled a complete 
catalogue of all the works in its library, with bio- 
graphical memoranda of their authors. 

Bibliography : Jew. Chron. June 23, I860. ^ ^ 

LINDO, MARK PRAGER: Dutch writer; 
born in London Sept. 18, 1819; died at The Hague 
March 9, 1879. He went to Holland in 1888 as 
teacher of English, first at Arnhem, and then at the 
Military Academy at Breda ; and lie studied Dutch 
literature at Utrecht University (D.Litt. 1854). He 
was inspector of schools in South Holland fiom 1865 
until his death. Lindo took a somewhat important 
position in Dutch literature as a mediatoi betv een 
Holland and England. He translated Dickens, 
Thackeray, Fielding, Sterne, and Scott in versions 
which were more distinguished for vigor than ac- 
curacy. He wrote a number of novels under the 
pseudonym “De Oude Heer Smits,” among them 
being “Afdrukken van Indrukken ” (1854; his most 
popular work; written in conjunction with Lode- 
wyk Mulder); “Brieven en Ontoezemingen ” and 
« Familie van Ons ” (1855) ; “ Typen ” (1871). With 
Lodewyk Mulder also lie published the weekly 
« Nederlandsclie Spectator. ” Lindo wrote a history 
of England in Dutch (2 vols., 1868-74). His col- 
lected works, edited by Mulder, appeared in five 
volumes (Amsterdam, 1879). 

bibliography : Encye. Brit . 10th ed., Supplement. 

s. 

LINDO, MOSES : Planter and merchant in 
South Carolina ; born probably in England ; died at 
Charleston, S. C., April 26, 1774. He seems to have 
been considered one of the foremost experts in the 
cochineal and indigo trade in London. . Becoming 
interested in the prospects of the indigo industry of 
South Carolina, he removed to Charleston in Nov., 
1756, and at once announced his intention of pur- 
chasing indigo for the foreign market. His adver- 
tisements appear repeatedly in the “South Carolina 
Gazette” for 1756. He soon became a wealthy 
planter and slave-owner and ranked among the 
prominent merchants of Charleston. He did more 
than any other individual to encourage and advance 
the indigo industry of the colony, among the most 
important industries in South Carolina in prerevo- 
lutionary times. His transactions were enormous, 
and in 1762 he was appointed “Surveyor and In- 
spector-General of Indigo, Drugs, and Dyes/’ an 
office he resigned in 1772. 

Lindo seems to have been a man of scientific at- 
tainments, and liis experiments with American dyes 
commenced as early as 1757. He maintained a 
correspondence with Emanuel Mendez da Costa, li- 
brarian of the Boyal Society and one of tlie foremost 
naturalists of liis day. Tlie “Philosophical Trans- 


actions of the Royal Society ” (liii. 238, papei 37) 
contains “An account of a New Die from the Bel- 
lies of a Weed in South Carolina: in a lettei from 
Mr. Moses Lindo dated at Charlestown, September 
2, 1763, to Mr. Emanuel Mendez da Costa, Libra- 
rian of the Royal Society.” 

An item in the “ South Carolina Gazette ” (March 
15, 1773) states that Lindo purchased a stone which 
he believed to be a topaz of immense size, and that 
be sent it to London by the Right Hon. Lord Charles 
Greville Montague to be presented to the Queen of 
England. A number of Lindo’s advertisements and 
of items concerning him in the “ South Carolina Ga- 
zette” have recently been collected by Rev. B. A. 
Elzas, and reprinted in the “ Charleston News and 
Courier,” Jan. 18, 1903. 


Bibliography : Kayserling, Zur Gesch . d er JUdisch e nAeizte. 
in MonatsschrifU vii. 165; Hutmer, The Jews ofSouth 
Carolina Prior to 1800 ; N. Taylor Phillips, Publications 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 51-52. 
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LINEN : Cloth made of flax. The Biblical terms 
are “bad” (LXX. liveog- A. Y. “linen”), “shesh,” 
and “buz” (LXX. fiwcog or /3w<jivog ; A. V. “fine 
linen ”). In the construction of the Tabernacle linen 
was used for the inner cover (Ex. xxvi. 1) ; the hang- 
ing or screen closing the entrance to the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxvi. 36); the veil which divided the “Holy” 
from the “Holy of Holies” (Ex. xxvi. 31); and the 
hangings of the court together with the curtain for 
the entrance to it (Ex. xxvii. 9, 16, and parallels). 
It was used also in the priests’ vestments (Ex. 
xxviii. 42, xxxix. 27-29; Lev. xvi. 4). According 
to II Chron. iii. 14 (comp. ii. 14), a curtain of buz 
also divided tlie Holy of Holies (“ debir ”) from the 
Holy in the Temple of Solomon ; and from I Macc. 
(i. 22, iv. 51) and Josephus (“B. J.” v. 5, §§ 4 et seq.) 
it can be seen that in the two succeeding Temples 
both the Holy and Holy of Holies were divided by 
curtains of byssus. 

From Ex. xxxix. 27-29, compared with Ex. 
xxviii. 42 and Lev. xvi. 4, it would appear that 
“bad” and “shesh,” the latter being identified with 
Coptic “shens” and first mentioned in connection 
with Egypt (Gen. xli. 42), are, if not identical, manu- 
factural varieties of the same substance. “Buz,” 
a 0 ’aiii, which occurs only in later books, is assumed 
to be a later equivalent of “ shesh ” (comp. II Chron. 
ii. 14, iii. 14, v. 12 with Ex. xxv. 4, xxvi. 31, xxviii. 
42, etc.) ; in I Chron. xv. 27 it corresponds to “ bad ” 
in II Sam. vi. 14. It may also be a different local 
name for the same fabric (comp. Ezek. xxvii. 7 
and 16). 

The view of many modern exegetes that the He- 
brew terms denote “linen” is supported not only 
by the Septuagint renderings of Idveog and /3i -cr- 
r jog , which latter generally means “linen” (comp., 
for instance, Herodotus, ii. 86; Thomson, “Mum- 
my Cloths of Egypt,” in “London and Edinburgh 
Pliilosophical Magazine,” 3d series, vol. v., p. 355; 
Budge, “The Mummy,” p. 190, Cambridge, 1S93), 
but also by the facts that in the Temple of Eze- 
kiel the priests, while ministering, wore linen gar- 
ments (Ezek. xliv. 17), and that cotton is mentioned 
in the Old Testament under the name of “karpas” 
(Esth. i. 6). Still, as the ancients did not always 
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sharply distinguish between linen and cotton, it is 
possible that both were used in the Sanctuary and 
that the terms designate in general “ white stulL ” 

It was enacted that garments should be made 
of only one kind of stuff (Lev. xix. 19), and later 
tradition (Josephus, “ Ant.” iii. 6, 1 et seq . ; 7, §§ 1 

etseq . ; idem, “13. J.” v. 5, § 7; Philo, “DeYitaMoy- 
sis,” ii. 151; idem , “Duo de Monarchia,” ii. 225 [ed. 
Mangey]) and the Talmud have it that only wool 
(for the variegated ornaments) and linen entered 
into the textiles used in the Tabernacle and Temple 
(comp. loma34b; Kil. ix. 1; comp, also Ibn Ezra 
on Ex. xxv. 4). According to Josephus (“ Ant. ” xx. 
9, § 6), Agrippa II. permitted the Lcvitcs also to 
wear linen garments (comp. II Chron. v. 12; see 
SilYatnez). 

Bibliography : John Braun, Dc Vcstitu Sacerd. Hebr. i„ ch. 
vi., Amsterdam, 1680; J. R. Forster, De By sso Antiquorum. 
London, 1776 ; Haneberg, Die ReligWscn AUertMimer der 
Bibcl, p. o3b, Munich,- 1869 ; Tristram, Nat. Hist. pp. 440, 465, 
London, 1S67 ; Yates, Textrtnum Antiquorum , London, 1813. 

e. cl n. I. M. 0. 

LINETZKI, ISAAC JOEL: Russo- Yiddish 
humorist; born at Vinnitza Sept. 8, 1839, in which 
town his father, Joseph Linetzki, was a Hasidic 
rabbi. At the age of eighteen Isaac ran away from 
home and went to Odessa. Thence he intended to go 
to Breslau to study at the rabbinical seminary, but 
was intercepted at the frontier by his father’s fanat- 
ical friends, who forced him to return home. Li- 
netzki then attended the rabbinical school at Jito- 
mir (1862-63); and while there he wrote his first 
poems, which were published in his “ Beizer Mar- 
shelik ” (Odessa, 1868). Zweifel and Slonimsky 
took a great interest in Linetzki, who on the latter’s 
recommendation obtained a position in the office of 
M. Weinstin at Kiev. 

In 1866 Linetzki became a contributor to “Kol 
Mebasser,” a Yiddish weekly published in Odessa, 
and in 1868 he began the publication of his famous 
novel “Das Polische Jungel.” The success of this 
work was unprecedented in Yiddish literature. Be- 
ing a true account of the life of a Hasidic youth 
and entirely based upon actual experience, “Das 
Polische Jungel ” is, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent critics, one of the best humoristic works in 
Yiddish (L. Wiener, “Hist, of Yiddish Literature ” 
p. 165). 

In 1875 Linetzki published at Lemberg conjointly 
with Gold fad en a J luheo- German weekly, “ Yisro- 
lik.” In 1876-77 he published his “Pritshepe ” and 
“ Statek, ” and the first number of his calendar, which 
he continued to issue for a number of years. In the 
period between 1882 and 1888 he published several 
works, including “Amerika zi Erez Isroel ” ; a 
geography of Palestine; and translations of Les- 
sing’s “Nathan der Weise” and Griitz’s “Gesch. 
der Judcu.” His “Worem Clirein,” a sequel to 
“Das Polische Jungel,” was published as a serial 
in the “Judische Yolksbibliotek ” (1888, vol. i.). 
Shorter sketches from his pen have appeared in the 
“Familienfreund,” in the “Hausfreund,” and in the 
“ Yolksfreund.” 


Bibliography ; Linetzki Yubileum , Odessa, 1891; Wiener 
Ito!' °f Yiddish Literature , New York, 1899; Voskhod 
1884, No. 2. 

H - k- M. Z. 


LION. — Biblical Data : There are several names 
for the lion in the Old Testament (comp. Job iv. 10 et 
seq.): ’* ary eh.” or “ari,” which is the most general 
name; “labi’” and “lebiyah,” for the old lion and 
lioness; “kefir ” and “gur,” for the young, strong 
lion and whelp respectively; while “layisli” and 
“sliahal” occur in more poetic diction. 

The lion is one of the most frequently mentioned 
animals in the Bible, which would indicate its- 
former abundance in Palestine. Its favorite haunts- 
were the bushy environments of the Jordan (Jer. 
xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3), caves and thickets (Jer. 
iv. 7, xxv. 38; Ps. x. 9, xvii. 12), in general the 
woods (Jer. xii. 8; Amos iii. 8) and the desert (Isa. 

xxx. 6). Place-names which may be connected with 
the lion are: Arieli (II Kings xv. 25), Lebaoth and 
Beth-lebaoth (Josh. xv. 32, xix. 6), Chcphirah 
(Josh. ix. 17, xviii. 28; Ezra ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29), 
and Laish, the original name of northern Dan 
(Judges xviii. 29). 

( Many habits of the lion are incidentally men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The male assists in 
the rearing and training of the young (Ezek. xix. 2;. 
Nah. ii. 13); it lies in wait in secret places (Deut. 
xxxiii. 22; Lam. iii. 10); growls over its prey (Isa. 

xxxi. 4); breaks the bones of its victims (Isa. 
xxxviii. 13), and carries them to its lair (Gen. xlix. 
9). It not only was the terror of flocks (Mic. v. 8), 
but also attacked men (I Kings xiii. 24, xx. 36; II 
Kings xvii. 25). It was, however, fought by shep- 
herds with sling and staff (I Sam. xvii. 34; Amos 
iii. 12), and was sometimes killed by daring men 
(Judges xiv. 5; II Sam. xxiii. 20). From Ezek. 
xix. 4, 8 it may be inferred that the usual manner of 
catching the animal alive was by pit and net. The 
custom of Oriental kings of throwing those fallen 
into disgrace to lions which were kept in dens, is- 
illustrated in Dan. vi. 8 et seq. 

The lion is the emblem of strength, courage, and 
majesty (Prov. xxii. 13, xxvi. 13, xxx. 30). Judah is 
compared to a lion (Gen. xlix. 9) ; so also are Gad and 
Dan (pent, xxxiii. 20, 23), Saul and Jonathan (II 
Sam. i. 23), Israel (Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 9), and even 
God Himself (Isa. xxxi. 4; IIos. v. 14, xi. 10). Sim- 
iles are derived from its terrific visage (I Chron. 
xii. 9), and especially from its terror-inspiring roar. 
The latter is ascribed to enemies (Isa. v. 29; Zeph. 
iii. 3; Ps. xxii. 13; Prov. xxviii. 15); to false proph- 
ets (Ezek. xxii. 25); to the wrath of a king (Prov. 
xix. 12, xx. 2); to God (Jer. xxv. 30; Joel iv. 16;, 
Amos i. 2, iii. 8). in the Psalter the lion is often 
the symbol of the cruel and oppressive, the mighty 
and rich (e.rj., Ps. x. 9, xxxiv. 11, xxxv. 17). 
t As an element of decorative art the figure of the 
lion entered into the design of the brazen Laver 
in the Temple of Solomon and of Solomon’s throne 
(I Kings vii. 29, x. 20, and parallels). 

E - G - I. M. G. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud 

states six names of the lion, namely: “aryeli,” 
“kefir,” “labi’,” “layish,” “sliahal,” and “shaliaf 
(Sanh. 95a; Ab. R. N. xxxix., end). The most gen- 
eral terms, however, are “arc,” “arya”’ (B. K. 
4a), and “arycli”; for the lioness, “lebiyah” (B. 

K ; 16b), “guryata” (Shab. 67a), and^kalba” 
(\alk. ii. 721); and for the young lion, “gurya” 
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/ganli 04a). Ia Hul. 59b an animal culled ’“tigris 
is defined us “ the Hon of Be-‘llai ” 0&6’1> ’3T ’K). By 
“Be-‘llai ” is probably meant a mountain Height or 
mountain forest, perhaps specially the Lebanon 
(comp, “bala,” ib. 80a, and see Goat); and if by 
“ti'n'is” the tiger is meant, it would appear that 
theTalmudicul writers did not know this animal 
from personal observation, and it was therefore en- 
dowed by them with fabulous proportions and qual- 
ities. Tlius it is said in the same passages that the 
distance between the lobes of its lungs was nine 
cubits, and that its roar at a distance of 400 parasangs 
brought down the walls of Rome, Kohut (“ Ueber 
die Jadische Angelologie und Mmonologie, ” etc., 
p. 103; comp, also idem, “Arucli Completum,” iv. 
15) surmises that “ tigris " is the Persian “ thrigat,” 
i.e., the mythical three-legged animal (comp, also 
Schorr in “He-Haluz,” vii. 32). 

Tlie lion is often enumerated among tlie dangei- 
ous animals (B. K. 15b and parallels). It is espe- 
cially dangerous in rutting-time (Sanli. 106a). . It 
begins to devour its prey alive (Pes. 49b), carrying 
part of it to the lair for tlie lioness and the whelps 
(B. K. 16b; Sanli. 90b). Sometimes, however, the 
lion will stay among flocks without injuring them 
(Hul. 53a); it attacks man only when driven by 
hunger (Yeb. 121b), and never two men when they 
are together (Sliab. 151b). Though the lion can be 
tamed (Sank. 15b; comp, the expression “ari tar- 
but ” B K. 16b), it is, on account of its dangerous- 
ness, kept in a cage (Sliab. 106b), and when so con- 
fined is fed with the flesh of wild asses (Men. 103b). 

It is forbidden to sell lions to the pagans because 
the latter use them in their circuses (‘ Ab. Zarali 16a). j 
In passing a lion’s den (“ gob ”) one should recite a 
benediction of thanksgiving in memory of the mira- 
cle which happened to Daniel when he was thrown 
into such a den (Ber, 57b). The term of gestation 
of the lion is three years (Bek. 8a). Its tormentor 
is the “mafgiaV* or little Ethiopian gnat (Sliab. 
77b). For the medicinal use of the milk of the lion- 
ess seeYalk. 721. 

The Talmud makes about the same figurative 
use of the lion as does the Old Testament. The lion 
is the king of animals (Hag. 13b) and the symbol of 
true mental greatness; and in this regard it is con- 
trasted with the fox (Sliab. 111b; Ab. iv. 15; Git. 
83b); it is the type of strength and awe (Pes. 112a; 
Shebu. 22b; B. K. 85a). The sound of God’s voice 
is likened to the roaring of the lion (Ber. 3a, b). 
The name of the lion is applied to God, Israel, and 
the Temple (comp. Isa. xxix. 1 : “ariel”; Pesik. B. 
28 fed. Friedmann, p. 133J and parallels). The 
lion also symbolizes the mighty spirit of tempta- 
tion and seduction to idolatry (Sank. 64a; comp. 
I Peter v. 8). The Temple of Ezekiel is compared 
to the lion in its structure, both being broad in front 
and narrow behind (Mid. iv. 7). The lion is also the 
fifth sign (“Leo”) of the zodiac, corresponding to 
the fifth month, Ab (Pesik. P. l.c . ; Yalk., Lx. 41b). 


Bibliography: Tristram, Nat . Hist. p. 115; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
pp. 08 and 70. p M . G . 

LION, HENRI JULIUS; Dutch journalist; 
bora March 23, 1806, at Elberfeld ; died Oct. 19, 1869. 
In 1824 he entered the Prussian army, and in 1830 


that of Holland. In 1834 he went to India, and was 
honorably discharged as an officer at his own re- 
quest in 1841. After this he devoted himself to in- 
dustrial enterprises, having acquired a great practi- 
cal knowledge of Indian affairs. He was the Nes- 
tor of Indian journalism, being tlie founder of the 
“Bataviaascli Handelsblad.” To his great perse- 
verance must be ascribed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the establishment of a railway in 
Java. 


Bibliography : Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenhoek y 

xxi * E. Sr, 

LION, ISAAC JACOB; Dutch journalist; 
born at Amersfort Dec. 17, 1821 ; died at The Hague 
Aug. 27, 1873. Settling in Amsterdam, he occupied 
himself with literary work, and became in 1840 edi- 
tor of the “ Handelsblad.” In 1849 he applied him- 
self to stenography, and in the following year was 
appointed shorthand writer to the Second. Chamber 
(Tweede Kamer der Staten Generaal). Jointly with 
the lawyer D. Leon he established in 1850 the 
weekly “De Gemeente Stem.” He was also corre- 
spondent for several weeklies and dailies. In 1856 
he became editor of the “Indier,” and in 1860 pro- 
prietor of the “ ’sGravenkaagscke Nieuwsbode,” 
which paper he combined with the “Indier” and 
published as the “Dagblad van ’sGravenliage en 
Zuid-Holland. ” This paper is still (1904) in exist- 
ence. 


Bibliography: Van der A a, Biographisch Wpordcnboeh , 
xxi (gives list of works covering 3 pages); Dagblad van 
\Gravcnhage. Aug. 88, 1873. 


LIPINER, SIEGFRIED ; Austrian poet ; born 
at Yaroslav, Galicia, Oct. 24, 1856; educated at the 
gymnasia in Tarnow and Vienna and at tlier univer- 
sities of Leipsic and Strasburg. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed librarian to the Austrian Reicksrath, which 
post he still occupies (1904). In 1894 the title of 
“Regierungsrath” was conferred upon him. Lipi- 
ner has written: “Der Entfesselte Prometheus 
(1876); “Renatus” (1878); “DasBuch der Freude” 
(1880); “Totenfeier” (1887), all published at Leip- 
sic. In 1883 he translated the “Pan Tliaddeus” of 
Mickiewitz, and in 1886 wrote the libretto for Gold- 
mark’s “Merlin.” 


Bibliography : Meyers Konversations-Lcxikoii. ^ ^ 


LIPKIN : Russo-Jewish family which derives 
its origin from Dob Bar Lipkin, rabbi of Plungian 
in the first half of the eighteenth century (see Eze- 
kiel Katzenellenbogen, “Keneset Ezekiel,” No. 7). 
The pedigree of the most important members of the 
family will be found on the following page. 

Israel Lipkin (known as Rabbi Israel Sa- 
lanter, after his place of residence, Salaty) : Rus- 
sian rabbi ; born at Zhagory at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; died at Konigsberg, Pius- 
sia, Feb. 2, 1883. He received his first training from 
his father/ Zeeb Wolf, who was rabbi at Zliagoty. 
After his marriage Lipkin settled at Salaty, wlieie 
he continued his studies under Rabbi Hirsch Broda 
and Rabbi Joseph Zundel (died in Jerusalem 1866). 
Zundel exerted a deep influence on the development 
of Lipkin’s character; and the latter showed his ap- 
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predation of his teacher by referring to him in the 
preface to his periodical “ Tebunali ” as the light 
which he followed all his days. 

In 1843 Lipkin was called to Wilna as head of the 
yeshibah Tomeke Torah. During his incumbency 
he established a new yeshibah at Zarecliye, a subuib 
of Wilna, where he lectured for about three years. 

Lipkin’s great service lay in his insistence on the 
practical application of the moral teachings of Ju- 
daism and in his emphasis of the necessity of manual 
labor on the part of the Jews. He established socie- 
ties for the study of religious ethics, with but little 
regard for worldly affairs ; and at his suggestion the 
works on religious ethics of Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, Mendel Letin, and Solomon ibn Gabirol were 
reprinted at Wilna. 

When, in 1848, the Russian government established 
the rabbinical school at Wilna, Lipkin declined an 
invitation to become instructor in Talmud and rab- 
binical law. He settled in Kovno and established a 
yeshibah, connected with the bet ha-midrash of 
Hirscli Naviazsky, of which he retained charge un- 


leaders urging them to keep lists of recruits so as to 
leave no pretext for the contention that the Jews 
shirked such service. He was considered one of the 
most eminent Orthodox rabbis of the nineteenth 
century because of liis broad Talmudic scholarship, 
his deep piety, and his personal influence for good; 
and he was probably the only rabbi of his time that 
exerted a wide influence on his fellow rabbis and on 
the Jewish communities of Russia. His disciples 
collected and published some of his sayings, com- 
mentaries, and sermons in “ Eben Yisrael ” (Warsaw, 
1853) and in “ ‘Ez Peri ” (Wilna, 1880). 

Bibliography ; Fuenn, Keiicsct Yisrael , p. 097, Warsaw, 1886 ; 

H. M. Steinscimeider, ‘Jr Wilna, p. 128 ; Feldberg, in Kedosh 

Yisrael , Wilna, 1884. 

II. 1 1, J. G. L. 

Lipmann Lipkin : Russian mathematician ; born 
at Balaty, government of Kovno, 1846; died at 
St. Petersburg Feb. 9 (31), 1876; son of Israel Sa- 
lanter. Lipkin’s early training consisted in the 
study of the Bible, the Talmud, and other religious 
books. At an early age he began to show a deci- 
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rabbi at Telshi 

(d. Riga) 

daughter = 

V 


l 

i 

Jacob Neu- 

f 


Israel (Salan- 

Asne = Itzig 

stiidter 

Jacob, rabbi 


ter) Lipkin 

Birkhahn, 

i 

Elijah Kalischer 
(Ragoler ; 
d. 1850) 

at Bausk 
(1862) 


(d. 1883) 

Lipmann Lipkin 
(d. St. Peters- 
burg) 

Riga 

1 l 

Jacob of Propoisk David Rabinowitz, 

i 

Joshua, rabbi at 

1 

Mordecai Zebi, 


(d. 1895) rabbi at Glnsk 

Kletzk and Neshwizli 
(d. 1887) 

rabbi at Dub'rovua 
(d. Grodno 1899) 

H. R. 


Pedigree op tiie Lipkin Family. 


til 1857, when failing health compelled him to re- 
move to Germany for medical treatment. He re- 
mained in the house of the philanthropists, the 
Hirsch brothers of Halberstadt, until his health im- 
proved, and then (in 1861) began the publication 
of the Hebrew monthly “Tebunali,” devoted to 
rabbinical law and religious ethics. On account 
of his failing health this periodical was dis- 
continued at the end of a year, and Lipkin again 
lived for a time the life of a wanderer, visiting 
yeshibot and offering advice to teachers and students 
wherever his assistance was sought. Toward the 
end of his life Lipkin was called to Paris to organ- 
ize a community among the Russian immigrants, 
and he remained there for two years. 

Lipkin was a singular combination of the ultra- 
Ortliodox Jew and the man of the world, particu- 
larly in regard to the duties of citizenship. He 
preached love for the fatherland and respect for the 
laws of the country. When the ukase making mil- 
itary service universally obligatory appeared, Lip- 
kin wrote an appeal to the rabbis and community 


ded inclination for scientific subjects, particularly 
mathematics. Not knowing any European lan- 
guage, he had to derive his information from He- 
brew books alone. Notwithstanding the incomplete 
nature of such sources, and 'without other aid, Lip- 
kin not only succeeded in mastering the elementary 
sciences, but also acquired a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics, lie also began the study of 
modern languages, especially German and French. 
Subsequently lie went to Kbnigsberg, where through 
the influence of Professor Risehelo lie was admitted 
to the lectures. Somewhat later Lipkin entered the 
Berlin Gewerbe-Aeademie, and then Jena Univer- 
sity, where he received the degree of Ph.D., his 
dissertation being “Ueber die Raumliclien Strophoi- 
den.” From Jena Lipkin went to St. Petersburg, 
and because of his great ability was permitted to 
take the examination for master of mathematics in 
spite of the fact that he possessed only the degree 
of “candidate,” had not studied in any Russian 
school, and was not even thoroughly conversant 
with the Russian language. In 1873 he passed his 
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examination brilliantly. His dissertation tvus »1- 
most completed when lie was attacked by smallpox, 

of which lie died. . , 

Li pkin’s name first became known m the mathe- 
matical world through his mechanical device lor the 
chan ‘re of linear into circular motion, this mecha- 
nism having been invented by him while lie was still 
a pupil at the technical high school. He described 
bis invention in the journal of the Russian Acad- 
emy (“Melanges Matlieniatiques de l’Acadenue Im- 
pOriale a St. Petersbourg,” 1870), under the title 
« Ueber eine Gelcnkgeradefiilirung von L. Lipkin. 

The Russian mathematician Chebyslie v had tiiec o 
show that an exact solution was impossible ; and his 
views were accepted until Lipkin ’a discovery proved 
the contrary. This invention has been described in 
numerous text-books, such as Collignon s mi c 
de Meeanique, Cinematique ” (Paris, 1873), where it 
is called “ Lipkin’s Parallelogram.” 

A model of Lipkin’s invention was exhibited at 
the exposition at Vienna in 1873, and was later se- 
cured from the inventor by the Museum of Lie In- 
stitute of Engineers of Ways of Communication, 

St. Petersburg. . . T . , 

Lipkin never lost liis deep interest in purely JeviM 1 
affairs, as is shown by his contributions to Ha- 
Zclirali.” 

B VAV<\°Germ^ 

« V 

LIPMAN, CLARA: American actress; born 
in Chicago. She made her debut as an ingenue 
with Modjeska in 1888, and subsequently played 
similar parts in A. M. Palmer’s company. She cre- 
ated the principal role in “Incog” (1891), but before 
this had interpreted leading parts in classic drama 
in various English and German companies. In 1898 
she created the part of Julie Bon Bon in “The Girl 
from Paris.” With her husband, Louis Mann, slie 
starred for five years, appearing in “ All on Account 
of Eliza,” “The Red Kloof,” “The Telephone Girl, 
“The Girl in the Barracks,” “Master and Pupil, 
etc. During the season of 1902-3 she witlidicw 
from the stage on account of an accident to one of 
her arms. Clara Lipman is the author of a play 
entitlcd “Pepi” (1898). 

4 F. II. V. 

LIPMAN, SAMUEL PHILIPPUS : Dutch 
jurist; born in London April 27, 1802; died at Hil- 
versum July 7, 1871. He was educated at Glueck- 
stadt, Hamburg, and Amsterdam; studiec. law at 
Leyden (1819-22), and in 1823 established himself as 
a lawyer at Amsterdam, where lie soon became fa- 
mous as a pleader. In May, 1852, lie was converted 
to Roman Catholicism. He then removed to 1 lie 
Hague, and devoted himself after 1862 entirely to 
religious study. 

Lipman published, besides many pamphlets (a com- 
plete list of which is given in “ Levensbenchten ”): 
“ Gcschiedenis van de Staatkunde der Voornaamste 
Mogendheden van Europa Scdert den Val van Na- 
poleon,” 2 vols., Zutphen, 1834; “HetNienwe Tes- 
tamcn t V ertaal d , ” ’s Hertogenbosch, 1859; “ Consti- 
tutioueel Arcliief van Alle Koninklijke Aanspra- 
VIII.— 7 


(33 


ken en Parlementaire Adressen,” 4 vols., 184 
(2d ed.. The Hague, 1864). 

Hihi iograpiiy * De I'M , July IS, 1871; De Wacliter , Aug. 

van dG Maqtvcliamio 

Icrlnuide , 1872; Van der Aa, B'uxjraplnscU W ooideiiboek, 

X * L E. Sl. 

lipmann -mtjlhatjsen, yom-tob 

BEN SOLOMON: Austrian controversialist, lal- 
mudist, and cabalist of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. According to Bishop Bodecker of Bran- 
denburg, who wrote a refutation of Lipmann’s “Niz- 
zalion,” Lipmann lived at Cracow. But Naphtali 
ilirsch Treves, in the introduction to his “Siddur, 
calls him Lipmann-Mlilhausen of Prague adding 
that he lived in the part of the town called Wys- 
chigrod.” Manuscript No, 223 in the Halberstam 
collection contains a document issued at Pi ague m 
1413 and signed by Lipmann-Mlilhausen, asdayyan. 

It is seen from his “Nizzahon” that, besides his rab- 
binical studies, Lipmann occupied liim- 
His At- self with the study of the Bible, that 
taimnents. he was acquainted with Karaite liter- 
ature, that he read the New Testa- 
ment, and that he knew Latin. His authority in 
rabbinical matters is shown by his circular to the 
rabbis warning them against the use of any shofar 
not made of a l'am’s horn (comp. Luzzatto m Ke- 
ren! Hemed,” vii, 56). There are also responsa ad- 
dressed to him by Jacob b. Moses Molln (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 907, 5), and Israel Is- 
serlein mentions him (“ Terumat ha-Deslien, No. 
24) as one of five scholars who met at Erfuit. In 
1399 (Aug. 16) Lipmann and many other Jews were 
thrown into prison at the instigation of a converted 
Jew named Peter, who accused them of insulting 
Christianity in their works. Lipmann was oideie 
to -justify himself, but while he brilliantly refuted 
Peter’s accusations, as a result of the charges sev- 
entv-seven Jews were martyred on Aug. > 

and three more, by fire, on Sept. 11 in the same 
year. Of the accused Lipmann alone escaped death. 

Lipmann was the author of : “ Sefer ha-Nizzahon, 
a refutation of Christianity and Karaism and a 
demonstration of the superiority of rabbinical .Juda- 
ism; “ Zikron Sefer Im-Nizzalion, a 
His refutation of Christianity, an abstract 
Works. in verse of the preceding work (pp. 

107-117 in the “Tela Ignea Satan® 
of Wagenseil, who supplied a Latin translation and 
added a long refutation, Freiburg 1681 ; ? Geiger, 
in Bresslauer’s “Deutscher Volkskalender, m. 4b, 
declares Lipmann’s authorship of this poem doubt- 
ful); a commentary to the “Shir haAilmd (Frei- 
burg, 1560). In Samson b. Eleazar’s “ Baruk she- 
Amar” (Shklov, 1804) there is a cabalistic treatise 
on the Hebrew alphabet, entitled “Sefer Alfa Beta, 

the author of which is given as V’W Sacbs 

and Steinschneider concluded that the author was 
Lipmann-Mvtlhausen. This work discusses: (1) the 
form of the letters, (2) the reason for tlieir form, (3) 
the mystery of their composition, order, and numei- 
ical value, and (4) the cabalistic explanation ot then 
form. In this work the author frequently mentions 
a cabalistic work entitled “ Sefer lia-Eshkol anc 
a commentary to the “Sefer Vezirali Menali 
Ziyyoni’s “Zefune Ziyyoni” is ascribed, m a pam- 
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plilet quoted by Reuben Hoslike (Yalk., Reubeni, 
section “ Ha so ”), to a certain R. Tabyomi, whom 
Steinsclineider (“ Cat. Bodl.” eol. 1411) identities with 
Lipmann-Mulhaiiscn. Lipmann promises, in his 
“Kizzahon ” (§ 197), a commentary to Pirke Abot, 
but sucli a work is not extant. Finalty, it maj r be 
added that Manuscript 820 in Oppoiiheimer’s collec- 
tion was supposed to be a Biblical commentary by 
the author of the “Sefer ha-Kizzahon,” but Dukes 
(“Orient, Lit.” xi. 299) declares that it is nothing 
else than the “Kizzahon” itself. 

Li])mann’s reputation is dependent, mainly, upon 
his “Kizzahon.” That a rabbi in the fifteenth cen- 
tury should occupy himself with Latin and the 
Hew Testament was certainly a rare thing. Lip- 
maun was compelled to justify himself (§ 8) by re- 
ferring to the saying of R. Eliezer, “Know what 

thou shalt answer to the heretic ” (Abot 
Contents of ii. 14). The whole work consists of 
the ££ Niz- 854 paragraphs, the number of days 

? £i -b- 0:a -- ? 5 tlae 1 unar year, eacli i>ara gx-apli, 

wltli tlie exception of tlie last eight, 
beginning with a passage of the Bible, upon which 
the author founds his argument. Thus his argu- 
ments rest upon 846 passages taken from all the 
books of the Old Testament. The last eight para- 
graphs contain his dispute with the convert Peter. 
In the introduction Lipmann says that lie divided 
the work into seven parts to represent the seven days 
of the week. The part for the first day contains the 
arguments against Christians; that for tlie second 
day those against the Karaite interpretation of the 
Bible; those for the remaining five days contain 
severally interpretations of obscure Biblical passages 
that are likely to mislead students ; the reasons for 
the commandments ; arguments against atheists ; 
arguments against the Karaites and their rejection 
of the Talmud ; and an account of the sixteen things 
which comprehend the whole of Judaism and which, 
after being indicated in the Pentateuch, are repeated 
in the Prophets and Ilagiographa. 

Very characteristic is Lipmann’s refutation of tlie 
assumed miraculous birth of Jesus, as well as his 
demonstration of the falsity of the conclusions of 
the Christians who claim that the birth of Jesus was 
foretold by the Prophets. He constantly quotes 
Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides, Saadia, Raslii, 
Shemariah of Kegropont, and other ancient schol- 
ars. Lipmann must have written his “Sefer ha- 
Kizzahon ” before 1410, for lie expressed a hope 
that the Messiah would arrive in that year (§ 335). 

It was first published by Hackspan (Altdorf, 1644), 
who with great difficulty obtained the manuscript 
from the rabbi of Sclmeittaeh. Wageusoil published*. 

at the end of his “Sola” (Altdorf- 
Transla- Nuremberg, 1674), corrections of 
tions and Ilackspan’s edition under the title of 
Refuta- “ Correctiones Lipmamiiame. ” Later, 
tions. tlie “Kizzahon” was reprinted, with 
the addition of Kimhi’s “Wikkuah,” 
in Amsterdam (1709 and 1711) and Konigsberg (1847). 
Sebald Snelle published tlie Hebrew text with a Latin 
translation and refutation of the paragraph (§ 8) de- 
nying the miraculous birth of Jesus (Altdorf, 1643); 
and at various dates lie published Latin translations 
of the paragraphs directed against Christianity. A 


Latin translation of the whole work, with the ex- 
ception of the passages taken from the Pentateuch, 
was made by John Heinrich Blendiuger (Altdorf, 
1645). As will be readity understood, the work gave 
rise to many polemics and called forth replies from 
Christians. The first was Stephen Bodecker, Bishop 
of Brandenburg, a younger contemporaiy of Lip- 
maim, who wrote a refutation of the “Kizzahon” 
(comp. Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” i. 736). Tlie following 
other refutations are published : Wilhelm Schickard, 
“ Triumpliator Vapulanssi ve Ref utatio, ” etc. (Tubin- 
gen, 1629); Stephen Gerlow, “Disputatio Contra 
Lipmanni Kizzachon ”, (Konigsberg, 1647) ; Christian 
Scliotan, “ Anti-Lipmanniana ” (Franekcr, 1659), 
giving also the Hebrew text of the “Kizzahon.” 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcncsct Tisracl , p.443; Fiirst, Bihl. 

Jucl. ii. 403; Griitz, Gcsch. 3cl ed., viii. 71-72; Sachs, in Ko- 
ran Homed, viii. 200 ct see/.; Steinsclineider, Cat, Bodl. cols. 

1410-1414; idem, Jewish Literature , np. 113, 129, 145; Wolf 

Bihl, Hchr. i., iii., No. 1304 ; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 124, 129, 194, 380, 

D. M. Sel. 

LIPOVETZ : Town in tlie government of Kiev, 

Russia. Iu 1897 it had a total population of 6,068, 
of which 4,500 were Jews. There were 670 Jewish 
artisans and 71 Jewish day-laborers ; of the latter 25 
engaged in field-work during tlie harvest season. 
The economic condition of the Jews there has been 
unfavorably affected by the abolition of annual and 
weekly fairs, and in 1900 the poverty of tlie popu- 
lation became so great that a mob of several hun- 
dred collected at the house of tlie local police official 
and demanded bread and the reestablishment of the 
fairs. The Jewish artisans are engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of a new kind of footwear, one 
| variety of which, worn by the peasantry, is known 
as “ postaly, ” and another, worn by the more pros- 
perous, as “ skorokhody.” Tlie 25 hadarim afforded 
instruction to 475 children, and 59 Jewish pupils at- 
tended the city school. The Talmud Torah, found- 
ed in 1898, had 97 pupils. In 1768 Lipovetz suffered 
with other CJkrainean towns from tlie attacks of the 
Haidamacks. 

Bibliography: Voshhod ■ (monthly), 1S90, ii. 94: Voslthod 
(weekly), 1900, Nos. 12, 17. 

II. B. S. J. 

LIPPE (Lippe-Detmold) : Small sovereign 
principality in northwest Germany, with a Jewish 
population of 750; total population (1895) 123,515. 
The earliest traces of Jewish settlement in Lippe- 
date back to tlie beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Jews in the principality of Lippe seem 
to have enjoyed more privileges and greater security 
than in other German states. Tlius the town coun- 
cil of Lemgo in a document dated 1419 refers to a 
Jew named Moses as “our fellow citizen.” The 
contribution of the Jewry to the city treasury 
amounted in 1507 to one hundred florins ($40), a con- 
siderable sum in those days. Besides, it had to 
pay a Jew-tax, which in 1511 was fixed at eighteen 
gulden. In the year 1500 the “Edclhorrn” Bern- 
hard VII. and Simon V. (father and son) permitted 
Antzell the Jew, with his wife and servants, to re- 
side in Dotmold. 

A Jewish community was not formed in Detmold 
until the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Religious differences seem to have led to a split in 
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the community, for in 1723 tlie Jews of Detmold 
asked permission to build a second synagogue. 
These synagogues, however, were merely rented 
rooms. In 1742 the community evidently reunited, 
for it acquired a house and a barn, and con- 
structed out of the latter a synagogue, which is still 
in use. In 1810, during the regency of the princess 
Pauline, the Jews in Lippe received family names 
and were regularly registered. At this time there 
were 175 Jewish families in Lippe; twenty-seven 
of these families were resident in Detmold, under 
Rabbi Abraham Lob Farnbach, succeeded by his 
son Dr. Enoch Farnbach (Fahrenbach), who offici- 
ated until his death (Oct. 5, 1872). The civic rights 
of the Jews, as well as their systems of school and 
synagogue, were regulated afresh by the laws of 
1858 and 1879. From 1872 (Oct.) to 1879 (March) 
the rabbinate was provisionally filled by the teacher 
Leseritz of Detmold and, afterward, by Rabbi Klein 
of Lemgo. 

jXfter "tills period, consequent upon tlie steady de- 

crease in the size of tlie community, tlie rabbinical 
position was left vacant. The supervision of relig- 
ious instruction in the twelve congregations of the 
principality, comprising about 900 members, some 
250 of whom belonged to Detmold, was entrusted to 
the teacher and preacher Abraham Plaufc of Detmold. 
Detmold is the birthplace of Leopold Zunz and 
of Dr. Abraham Tiieuenfels, while Dr. Hermann 
Vogelstein, at present (1904) rabbi in Stettin, is 
a native of Lage in the principality of Lippe. 

As a benefactor to the Jews in Lippe, and, partic- 
ularly, of the Detmold community, may be men- 
tioned the court commissioner Solomon Joel Her- 
ford (d. Sept. 21, 1816). fie was the founder of the 
Joel Herfordsclie Schule, the Joel Herfordsclie Mil- 
den Stiftungen, and the Jiidische Militar-Unterstiit- 
zungskasse. 

d. A. Pi, 

LIPPE, CHAIM DAVID : Austrian publisher 
and bibliographer; born Dec. 22, 1823, at Stanisla- 
wow, Galicia; died Aug. 26, 1900, at Vienna. For 
some time he was cantor and instructor in relig- 
ion at Eperies, Hungary, but lie left that town for 
Vienna, where lie conducted a Jewish publishing- 
house, which issued several popular works. He 
himself edited a bibliographical lexicon of modern 
Jewish literature (“ Cli. D. Lippe’s Bibliograpliisches 
Lexicon del* Gesammten Juclisclien Literatur der 
Gegenwart und Adress-Anzeiger;” Vienna, 1881; 
2d ed. 1900). 

s. E. J. 

LIPPMANN, EDOUARD: French engineer; 
horn at Verdun Feb. 22, 1833. Educated at his na- 
tive town, the lycee at Metz, and the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures at Paris, he graduated as 
engineer in 1S56. Joining the firm of Dcgouse & 
Laurent, architects, he resided in the French capital 
and took an active part in the defense of Paris as 
captain of the volunteer engineer corps during the 
Frauco-Pussian war. In 1878 he established him- 
self in Paris, founding the house of Edouard Lipp- 
mami & Company. He became especially inter- 
ested in the boring of deep wells (one bored by liis 
firm at the Place Herbert at Paris was 718 meters 


deep), especially petroleum-wells, and in the build- 
ing of bridges, canals, and roads in various parts of 
the world. 

Lippmann has published several essays in the pro- 
fessional papers, especially in the “Genie Civil,” 
and is tlie author of “ Petit Traite de Sondage.” He 
has received several honorable mentions at the inter- 
national expositions : at Amsterdam in 1883, and 

at Paris in 1867, 1878, 1889, and 1900. 

Lippmann is an officer of tlie Legion of Honor. 
Bibliography : Cannier, Diet. Kelt. ii. 127. 

s. F. T. II. 

LIPPMANN, EDUARD: Austrian chemist; 
born at Prague Sept. 23, 1842; educated at the 
gymnasium of Vienna and the universities of Leip- 
sic and Heidelberg (Ph.D. 1864). He took a post- 
graduate course at Paris, and in 1868 became privat- 
docent at the University of Vienna, During 1872 
he took charge of the classes of Professor Linnemann 
at the technical high school at Brlinn ; in 1875 he 

-was appointed assistant professor of cliemistry at 
■Vienna University and chief of the third chemical 

institute; and in 1877 he was appointed professor of 
analytical chemistry at the Vienna Handelsaka- 
demie, which position he resigned in 1881. He is at 
present (1904) lecturer of chemistry at the Vienna 
technical high school. 

Lippmann has contributed many essays to the 
reports of the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences 
and to the professional journals of Europe. 

Bibliography: Eisenbergr, Das Gcistioe Wien , ii., Vienna, 

1895. 

s. F. T. H. 

LIPPMANN, GABRIEL: French physicist; 
born at Hollerich, Luxemburg, in 1845. After being 
educated at the Ecole Normale and in Germany, he 
went to Paris, taking the degree of D.Sc. in 1875. 
During his stay in Germany he had given special 
attention to electricity, and subsequently invented 
tlie capillary electrometer, an electrocapillary mo- 
tor, etc. In 1891 he discovered the process of color- 
pliotography, which discovery lie amplified in 1892. 
He prepared glass slides, which were covered with 
a very finely granulated bromid-of -silver solution, 
and which, when dried, were placed in a concave 
frame filled with quicksilver, giving a mirror-like 
surface to the solution. When the photograph is 
taken the light-rays form a wave of light in the so- 
lution in conjunction with the rays from the quicksil- 
ver-mirror, giving light “maxima” and dark “min- 
ima.” These when reproduced give, by reflected 
light, a true picture in the original colors. How- 
ever, the very long exposure necessary (about ten 
minutes) makes the process unsatisfactory. This 
discovery won him recognition. In 1883 he succeeded 
Briot as professor of physical mathematics at the 
Sorbonne, and in 18S5 he became professor of exper- 
imental physics at the same institution. In 1886 he 
was elected member of the Academie des Sciences, 
succeeding Dessain. Lippmann has contributed 
many essays to the professional journals, and is the 
author of “Cours de Thennodynamique,” Paris, 
1886, and “Cours d’Acoustique et d’Optique,” ib. 
1888. 

Bibliography : Nouveau Larousse Illustre . 

s. 


F. T. H. 
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LIPPMAUN, GABRIEL HIRSCH ; German 
rabbi; born at Memmelsdorf, Bavaria; died at Kis- 
singen May 26, 1864. He went in his early youth 
to Burgpreppach, where he studied the Talmud un- 
der Rabbi Abraham Moses Maylaiuler. lie contin- 
ued his studies at the yeshibah at Fiirtli and, under 
the guidance of Chief Rabbi Hillel Sondheimer, at 
Aschatlenburg ; he received his Pli.D. degree from 
the University of Wurzburg. He then accepted a 
call as preacher to Auricli, and later became dis- 
trict rabbi in Kissingen. 

Lippmaun was the editor of : “ Sefer Zahot, Ueber 
die Peiuheiten der Hebraisclien Sprache. Gramma- 
tische Forschungen von Abraham ibn Esra. Neue 
Ausgabe mit Ilebraiscliem Commentar,” Fiirtli, 1827 ; 
“ Sefer ha-Sliem. Ueber das Tetragrammaton,” ib. 
1834; “Safah Berurah. L r eber Hebr, Grammatik 
. , . Abr. ibn Esra, mit Hebr. Commentary ib. 

1839; “Sefat Yeter. Beleuchtung Dunkler Bibel- 
stellen . . . von Abraham ibn Esra, mit Hebr. 

Commeutar und Yorwort von I. M. Jost,” Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Maiu, 1843. 

Bibliography; Bamberger. Gesch. derJuden in Aschaffen- 

burg , p. 7S; Ben Chananja . 1864, No. 22. 

s. M. L. B. 

LIPPMAhUST, MAURICE: French engineer; 
born at Ville d’Avray (Seine-et-Oise) Sept. 27, 1847. 
He received his diploma as bachelor of law in 1809. 
During the siege of Paris in 1870 he served in the 
artillery. In 1874 Lippmaun was appointed director 
of the state manufactory of weapons (“manufac- 
ture nationale d’armes ”) at St. Etienne, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years. Resigning in 1884, he 
retired to private life, living at Bracquemont, near 
Dieppe. In 1889 he was appointed a member of the 
commission of military art for the French Exposi- 
tion of 1890. 

Lippmaun has published: “L’Art dans TArmure 
et dans les Armes.” He is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Bibliography : Cannier, Diet. Nat. ii. 144. 

s. F. T. H. 

LIPPOLD : German physician and financier ; 
born at Prague ; lived at Berlin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was in great favor wit.h the elector Joa- 
chim IT. , acting as his financial adviser and as ad- 
ministrator of Jewish affairs. After the sudden 
death of Joachim (1571), his son and successor, Jo- 
hann Georg, accused Lippold of having poisoned 
the elector. Being put to the torture of the rack, 
he confessed this crime; and, although he afterward 
retracted, he was executed Jan. 28, 1573, the Jews 
of Berlin and of the province of Brandenburg being 
expelled from the country in the same year. 

Bibliography: Ludwig Geiger, Gesch. derJuden in Berlin , 

p. vi., Berlin, 1871 : Gratz, Gc*ch. 2d ed., ix. 474. 

v- S. Man. 

LIPSCHITZ, RUDOLF : German mathemati- 
cian; born May 14, 1832, at Ivonigsberg, East Prus- 
sia; died at Bonn Oct. 8, 1903. Educated at his na- 
tive town (Ph.D. 1853), he established himself in 
1857 as privat-docent in the University of Bonn, 
becoming professor of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau in 1862, and in that of Bonn in 1864. 

Lipschitz was the author of: “ Wissenschaft und 


Slaat,” Bonn, 1874; “Die Bcdeutung der Theore- 
tischen Meclianik,” Berlin, 1876; “Lehrbuch der 
Analysis,” Bonu, 1877-80; “ Untcrsuchungcn liber 
die Suinmen von Quadraten,” ib. 1886. 

Bibliography: Brockham Konvcmtt ions-Le.vikon. 
s. F. T, II. 

LIPSCHUTZ (LUPSCHUTZ, LIPSCHITZ, 
LIBSCHITZ) : Name of a family of Polish and 
German rabbis; derived from “Liebescliitz,” name 
of a town in Bohemia. 

Ary eh. Lob Lipschiitz : Austrian rabbi and 
author; lived in the second half of the eight- 
eenth and in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; died in Brigul, Galicia, before 1849. He was 
the pupil of Ary eh Lob (author of “Kezot lia-IIo- 
shen ”) and son-in-law of Moses Teitelbaum, rabbi 
at Ujlieiy. He held the office of rabbi in several 
cities in Galicia, and at last went to Brigul, where he 
remained till his death. He was the author of “ Ari 
Slie-be-Haburali ” and “Geburot Ari,” novelloc on 
Ketubot, mentioned in “ ‘Emek Berakali,” by Joseph 
Saul Nathanson. Besides these works he wrote 
“Aryeli debe-Tlai,” containing novelise on Kidd u- 
sliin, Toma, Menahot, Kinnim, and Niddah, as well 
as responsa on the four parts of the ShuRian ‘Aruk. 
This work was published in Lemberg. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shem ha-GcdoUm he-Hadash , 1. 82, 
ii. 16; Eliezer Cohen, lyin' at Soferim , p. 104b (note 1733), 
and p. 110a. 

s, s. N. T. L. 

Baruch. Isaac Lipschiitz : Son of Israel Lip- 
scliiitz; born in Dessau ; died in Berlin Dec. 18, 1877. 
He was at first rabbi atLandsberg, and then district 
rabbi in Mecklenbnrg-Scliwerin, but was obliged 
to resign both positions in consequence of dis- 
agreements with his congregations. Thereafter he 
lived in private at Hamburg. He wrote “Toratli 
Sch’muel, ein Erbauungsbuch fur Israeli ten ” (Ham- 
burg, 1867). 

s, M. K. 

Baruch Mordecai b. Jacob Lipschitz (Lib- 
schitz): Russian rabbi and author ; born about 1810 ; 
died at Siedlce, Poland, March 30, 1885. At an 
early age he became known for his wide Talmudical 
learning ; and later he ranked with the leading rab- 
binical authorities of his time. Rabbis from all 
parts applied to him for decisions in regard to diffi- 
cult questions, and liis responsa were characterized 
by clearness and sound sense. He officiated as rabbi 
for forty -three years in various cities, including 
Semiatitz, Wolkowisk, Novogrudek, and finally 
Siedlce, where lie remained till his death. 

Lipschitz was the author of: “Berit Ya‘akob” 
(Warsaw, 1876-77), responsa on the four parts of the 
Sliulhan ‘Aruk ; “Bet Mordekai,” sermons; “Min- 
lmt Bikkurim,” novelise on the Sliulhan 4 Aruk; and 
no veil ne on the Jerusalem Talmud. The last three 
works remain in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Ha-Zefirah, 1885, No. 14; Ha-Asif , 1885, p, 
758; H. N. Steinschnei'der, L Ir Wilna , p. 164. 

S. 8. N. T. L. 

Eliezer ben Solomon Lipschiitz : German 
rabbi ; died at Nemvied about 1748. At the age of 
thirty lie became rabbi at Ostrow, where lie gathered 
many pupils about him.. Several years later lie ac- 
cepted a rabbinate elsewhere, but differences with 
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liis'congregation soon compelled him to resign. He 
wandered about until finally lie went to Cracow, 
where lie obtained a rabbinate through the influence 
of his wife’s uncle, Simon Jolles. There, too, he 
had many enemies, and on the death of Jolles he 
was obliged to leave Cracow. After some time he 
became rabbi at Reuwicd, where he remained until 
his death. He wrote “ Heshib R. Elkezcr we-Siali 
ha-Sadeh,” responsa, published together with a 
number of responsa by his son Israel Lipschutz 
(Neuwied, 1749), and “ Dammesek Eli'czer,” novellai 
(to Shulhan ‘Aruk, 1 l or eh De'ali and Hoslien Mish- 
pat) and responsa, among the latter being some 
written by his brother Ephraim Lipschut z (lb. 1749). 

Bibliography: Preface to Heshib Ft. FVCczer wcSiah hci- 

Sadeh ; Dembitzer, Kclilat Yofi , ii. 1313, Cracow, 1893. ' 

s. M. K. 


Gedaliah ben Israel Lipschutz : Rabbi at 
Obrzizk, near Posen; flourished in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (d. 18,20). He was the au- 
thor of the following works: “Regel Yesharah ” 
(Dyhernfurth, 1776), explanations of Rashi and tosa- 
fot to the section Hezikin, notes on Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan and on the small tractates of the Talmud, with 
two supplements treating of weights, measures, and 
geometry in the Talmud, and explaining the calcula- 
tions found in Kilayim iii., v. ; “Humre Matnita” 
(Berlin, 1784), divided into six parts (“kiimim”), 
containing a commentary on the Talmud, explana- 
tions of all the foreign words found in the Talmud, 
a commentary on Asheri (Rosli), notes on Alfasi, a 
commentary on Targum Onkelos, and explanation of 
the difficult mishnayot ; “ Kenesct Yisrael ” (Breslau, 
1818), notes on the Mishnah and on various Talmud - 
ical subjects, extracted from several works left by 
Gedaliah in manuscript, and published by his son 
Israel Lipschutz. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Boat. col. 1003; Furst, 

Bibl. Jud. ii. 275; Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael , s.v. 

s. I. Br. 

Gedaliah ben Solomon Lipschutz : Polish 
scholar; lived at Lublin in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was a relative and also 
a pupil of Meir of Lublin, whose responsa he 
edited, adding to them an index (Venice, 1618). 
He wrote a commentary to Albo’s “Tkkarim,” 
entitled “ £ Ez Shat n 1 ” (lb. 1618). This commen- 
tary may he considered a double one; in “Sho- 
rasliim ” the commentator explains the text of Albo, 
while in the part called “‘Anaflm” he gives an ex- 
position of Albo’s views, comparing them with the 
views of other philosophers. In tiie preface, Lip- 
schutz says that he composed the commentary in liis 
twenty-sixth year, but- that for various reasons lie 
could not publish it. Later, at the request of 
friends, he revised his work, which revision he com- 
pleted at Lublin, Feb. 12, 1617. He compiled an 
index to the Biblical and Midrasliic passages in Al- 
bo’s text. 


Bibliography : Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael , p. 213 ; Furst, Bibl 
Jud. ii. 230; Nissenbauin, Le-Korot ha-Ychndim bc-Lub- 
hn , p. 46. 

s - M. Set, 

Hayyim ben Moses Lipschutz : Polish rabbi 
of the seventeenth century ; born at Ostrog about 
1620. He wrote i; Derek Hayyim (Sulzbach, 1702), 
a book containing prayers and rit ual laws for per- 


sons who are traveling, published by some of his 
pupils. Although the book contains prayers which 
show that the author was a follower of Shabbethai 
Zebi, it is interesting to know that it had the ap- 
probation of eight of the most renowned rabbis of 
the time. 

Bibliography: Wiener, Kehillat Mnsheh, p. 297; Emclen, To- 
rath advened °t, p. 144, Lemberg, 1870; Steinschneider, Cal. 
Bodl. eoi. S30. 

B. Fr. 

Israel Lipschutz : Son of Eliezer Lipschutz ; 
rabbi at Cleve. There he became notorious in con- 
nection with a “get” controversy which attracted 
the attention of a large number of contemporary 
Jewish scholars. The dispute arose over a divorce 
granted by him in August, 1766, which was de- 
clared invalid and which the rabbinate of Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Main opposed with such persistence and ve- 
hemence that it became a “cause celebre.” Israel 
Lipschutz was severely criticized and stoutly de- 
fended. Toward his own defense he published 
(Cleve, 1770) seventy-three similar decisions, under 
the title “ Or Yisrael,” to counterbalance the “ Or ha- 
Yashar ” published by Simon Kopenhagen in the 
previous year at Amsterdam. 

Bibliography: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rahhincr , iii. 67 
et seq ., FriinWort-oii-the-Wain, 1884.‘ 

Israel Lipschutz : Son of Gedaliah Lipschutz ; 
born 1782; died Sept. 19, 1860. He was rabbi first 
at Dessau and then at Danzig. He led the life of an 
ascetic, frequently fasted three days in succession, 

| and studied incessantly. He wrote “ Tif ’erct Yis- 
rael,” a commentary on the Mishnah, in which he 
applied to the orders a nomenclature of his own: 
Zem/im he called “ Zera £ Emunah ” ; Tohorot, “ Ta ; am 
wa-Da‘at” (Hanover, 1830); Nezikin, “Kos Ye- 
shu'ot ” (Danzig, 1845). His ethical will (“Zaw- 
wa’ah ” ; 1861) contains twenty -eight paragraphs, 
consisting chiefly of moral and ascetic precepts. He 
left in manuscript many notes (“ derashot ”) to Caro’s 
Shulhan ‘Aruk and to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, 
a comprehensive treatise on the order Tohorot, and 
many responsa. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shem ha-GcdnlLm he-Hadasln i. m, 
Warsaw, 1864; Steinsclmeider, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 27. 

Joshua Aaron Lipschutz: Rabbi at Butzow, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; born in Poland in 1768. 
He was a correspondent of Jacob Emden (“She’e'Jat 
Ya £ abez,” pp. 50 et seq.). 

M. K. 

Judah Lob b. Isaac Lipschutz : Austrian 
rabbi and author of the seventeenth century; rab- 
bi at Eidlitz, Bohemia. He wrote: “Hanhagot 
Adam,” a collection of rules from other works, 
on daily religious practises (Furth, 1691; Amster- 
dam, 1717; Zolkiev, 1770); “ Zaddik Tamirn, ” a re- 
daction of the former work with many additions 
(Furth, 1699; an abridgment of the book was seen 
in manuscript by He pi, in Padua); “We-Zot li- 
Yehudah,” explanations added to Jacob Weil’s 
“ Shehitot u-Bedikot, ” on the rules of slaughtering 
cattle (Furth, 1699; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1820)/ 

Bibliography: Furst, Bibl. Jvd. \. 225, 226; Zeclner Cat. 
Hebr. Bonks Brit. Must. p. 439; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 
nm , pp. 141, 506, 571. 

Tj. cl 


N. T. L. 
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Moses ben Noah Isaac Lipschiitz: Polish 
rabbi, and the author of the commentary “Leliem 
Mishneb,” on the orders Zera‘im, Mo‘ed, and Koda- 
shim (published, according to Azulai,. in 1596). He 
wrote a commentary also to the treatise Abot (Lub- 
lin, 1612; reprinted at Cracow in 1637 and included 
in the edition of the Mislmali published at Amster- 
dam in 1726). 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shcm lia-GedoUm , ii. 71. 

s M. K, 

Noah b. Abraham Lipschiitz (called Noah 
Mindes) : Polish rabbinical scholar; died in Wilna 
Dec. 22, 1797. He was a prominent member of 
the Jewish community of Wilna, and married a 
daughter of Elijah Pesseles. Lipsclmtz ’s daughter 
married Abraham, son of Elijah, gaon of Wilna. 
Lipschiitz was the author of two cabalistic works, 

“ Parpera’ot le-Hokmali ” (Shklov, 1785), on the 
Pentateuch, and “Nifla’ot Iladashot” (Grodno, 1797), 
which latter includes cabalistic explanations b} B. 
Samson Ostropoler. Eotli works were published 
anonymously. Noali died about three months aftei 
Elijah Gaon and was buried near him. 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kir yah Ne'emancih , pp. 170-171, Wil- 
na, I860. ^ tt 7 

II. K. R Wl ' 

Solomon hen Moses Lipschiitz : German can- 
tor; bom at Fiirth about 1675; died at Metz after 
1708. He studied at Nikolsburg in the yeshibali 
of David Oppenheim, and for some time acted as 
cantor, sliohet, and teacher at Wallerstein. He 
then went to Pfersee, and thence to Prague, where 
he became chief cantor in the Pliinehas and Zi- 
geuner synagogues. In 1706 he retired to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, but in the following year ac- 
cepted the position of cantor at Metz, where lie 
died. Lipschiitz was the author of “ Te‘udat She- 
lomoh ” (Offenbach, 1708), a book of morals and laws 
for cantors, published with the approbation of the 
rabbi and parnas of Metz. 
d. B. Fn. 

LIPSCHIITZ, SOLOMON : American chess- 
player; born at Uugvar, Hungary, July 4, 1863. 
At the age of seventeen he emigrated to New York, 
where lie soon became known in chess ciicles. In 
1883 lie was chosen as one of a team to represent 
New York in a match with the Philadelphia Chess 
Club, and won both of liis games. In 1S85 be won 
the championship of the New L ork Chess Club, and 
in the following year took part in the international 
tournament held in London, where lie succeeded in 
defeating Zukertorf and Mackenzie, among others. 
At the Masters’ Tournament at New York in 18S9 
Lipsclmtz gained the sixth place, he being’ the only 
American player to secure a prize. In 1890 lie w oil 
the championship of the United States, and repeated 
his success in 1892. He secured for the Manhattan 
Chess Club tlie absolute possession of the “Staats- 
Zeit.ung ” challenge cup by winning it three times in 
succession (one tie against Steinitz). Twice pitted 
against Lasker, he lias drawn liis games on each oc- 
casion. Several of the games played by Lipsclmtz 
have been published in “ Examples of Chess Master- 
Play ” (New Barnet, 1893). 


‘ Lipsclmtz revised “The Chess-Player’s Manual,” 
and he edited “Tlie Bice Gambit,” New York, 1901. 

bibliography: Chess Monthly, Dec., 1890. 

A. A - P - 

LISBON: Capital of Portugal. It had tlie 
largest Jewish community in the country and was 
the residence of the chief rabbi (“ arraby mor ”). It 
had several “Judarias” or Jewish streets, one of 
them in the part of the city r called de Pedieiia, 
between the cloisters do Carmo and da Trinidade ; 
another, laid out later, was in tlie quarter da Con- 
ceded. In 1457 a third Judaria was created, the de 
Alfa ma, near the Pedro gate. In the Bua Nova, 
passing through the most beautiful and the liveliest 
part of the city, resided tlie rich and prominent 
Jews, the large synagogue being in tlie same thor- 
oughfare. A small synagogue was erected by Jo- 
seph ibu Yahya about 1260, at liis own expense. 

For a long period tlie Jews of Lisbon were left 
undisturbed. Tlie first storm broke upon them dur- 
ing tlie war between Dom Ferdinand of Portugal 
and Henry II. of Castile. The Castilian army 
forced its way into Lisbon ; several Jews were killed, 
and the Bua Nova was plundered and destroyed by 
tlie rapacious soldiery (1373). The grand master 
of the Knights of St. Bennett of Aviz, later King 
John I., successor of Dom Ferdinand, protected the 
Jews in tlie capital against pillage.- As a sign of 
their gratitude, the Jews, in addition to tlieir con- 
tribution to the gift of 10,000 livres made to the king 
by tlie city, presented to him 70 marks and made 
him a loan of 1,000 reis. 

Tlie Jews of Lisbon, who in 1462 paid for “ ser- 
vigo real ” alone 50,000 reis (about 3,500 francs), v* eie 
engaged in various mercantile pursuits and trades. 
When Dom Duarte imposed restrictions upon free 
intercourse between Jews and Christians, represent- 
atives of tlie Jewish community at Lisbon applied 
to tlie king for tlie removal of tlie restrictions, and 
tlie king granted the request in a letter to the com- 
munity dated Dec. 5, 1436. The prosperity and 
consequent luxury of tlie Jews aroused the envy and 
hatred of tlie Christians, even to the point of vio- 
lence. Toward the end of the year 1449 some } r oung 
men maltreated several Jews at the 
Outbreaks fisli-market, and the royal corregidor 
Against had them publicly whipped. This 

Lisbon aroused the anger of the people 
Jews. against the Jews, who were attacked, 
and a number of whom were killed, 
despite tlieir brave resistance. Probably tlie figlit 
would have ended in a terrible massacre but for the 
armed intervention of tlie Count, de Monsanto. 
Tlie attack was renewed, and the king was com- 
pelled to adopt severe measures against persons con- 
victed of aggressions against tlie Jews. The pro- 
found hatred against the latter was increased by 
the arrival of immigrants from Castile, who sought 
shelter at Lisbon. 

In 1482 the populace again assailed the Jews, 
plundered their stores, and destroyed their dwell- 
ings; it was at this time that Isaac Abravanel lost 
his entire possessions, including his valuable libiai} . 
To increase tlieir troubles, tlie pestilence broke out' 
simultaneously with tlie immigration of tlieir core- 
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ligionists from Spain. By order of the city council 
the refugees from Spain were required to leave the 
city at once; though, through the intervention of 
the king. John II., the city council was compelled to 
grant to Samuel Navas, procurator of the Castilian 
Jews, the right to stay there, and to the Castilian 
physician Samuel Judah the right to practise medi- 
cine (Rios. “Hist.” iii. 338-849). In 1497, by order 
of King Emanuel, the Jews were driven out of 
Portugal; the Lisbon community ceased to exist, 
and the large synagogue was transformed into a 
church. 

The number of Jewish scholars of Tfisbon is not 
especially large. Besides the members of the old 
families Ibn V ally a and Negro, who 
Lisbon were born in the Portuguese capital 
Scholars, and lived and studied there, there were 
the chief rabbis Judah and Moses 
Navarro, Judah Cohen, and others, as well as the 
rabbis Joseph and Moses Hayun and a certain Don 
Abraham, who was a physician and, in 1484, became 
also rabbi at Lisbon. Lisbon is the birthplace of Isaac 
Abravanel and his sons, and of Jacob ibn Habib, 
and at Lisbon lived Joseph Yecinho (pli 3 T sician to 
King John II.), Abraham Zacuto, and Abraham 
Zar/.ar. The learned Eliezcr Toledano in 1485 estab- 
lished in this city a Hebrew printing-press, of which 
several books were the product. Among these was 
the Pentateuch with the commentary of Moses ben 
Nall man (1489). In Lisbon Samuel ben Yom-Tob 
wrote (1410) a Torah roll now preserved in Bern; 
Samuel de Medina, in 1469, a Pentateuch ; and Elie- 
zcr, son of Moses Gagos, in 1484, a ritual work for 
Isaac, son of Isaiah Cohen. 

After their expulsion from Lisbon no Jews resided 
there openly, but there was a large number of “se- 
cret Jews,” or “Christaos ’Novos” (New Chris- 
tians), who were compelled to attend the Church 
ceremonies, but in secret lived in accordance with 
Jewish precepts. The Portuguese people hated 
these New Christians, or Mahanos, far more than 
the confessed Jews, though King Emanuel favored 
them in order to win them by kindness to the Chris- 
tian faith. But the king was power- 
New Chris- less to protect them in face of the in- 
tians at cendiary speeches of fanatical priests. 
Lisbon. On May 25, 1504, ‘Whitsunday, a 
number of New Christians happened 
to meet in the Rua Nova, and were chatting to- 
gether, when suddenly they were surrounded by a 
crowd of turbulent youths who insulted and reviled 
them. One of the New Christians finally drew liis 
sword and injured some of the tormentors. A tumult 
ensued, which soon was checked by the appearance 
of the governor of the city with an armed guard. 
Forty of the rioters were arrested and condemned 
to he whipped and to be exiled for life to the island 
of St. Thomas, but through the intervention of the 
queen they were pardoned. 

This uprising was the forerunner of the terrible 
massacre of the secret Jews in Lisbon which oc- 
curred in April, 1506. During the celebration of 
the Jewish Passover on the night of April 17 in 
that year, a party of New Christians was suddenly 
attacked and seventeen of them were arrested, but 
were set at liberty after two days. The people, en- 


raged at this act, talked of bribery, and were ready to 
bum all New Christians at the stake. Two days 
later, on April 19, a number of Christians and New 
Christians attended a service in the Church of the 
Dominicans, in order that they might beseech God to 
stop the terrible, devastating pestilence. Suddenly, 
in a side chapel called the “Jesus Chapel,” a crucifix 
radiating an extraordinary brightness attracted the 
attention of the Christians, who saw therein a mira- 
cle. One of the secret Jews was incautious enough 
to express his lack of faith in the wonder. This 
was the spark that caused the conflagration. The 
people were excited to the highest pitch and com- 
mitted most fearful deeds of violence. The unbe- 
lieving New Christian was seized by the hair, 
dragged out of the church, and killed forthwith by 
the infuriated women, and liis body was burned on 
a hastily erected pile on the Rocio Pra9a. Two Do- 
minican monks, Joao Mocho, from Evora, and Bcr- 
naldo, an Aragonese, marched through the streets 
carrying the crucifix, calling aloud “Horcsia! Iie- 
resia ! ” and exhorting the people to extirpate all 
heretics. The mob was soon joined by German, 
Dutch, and French sailors, and a terrible massacre 
began. On the first day, over five hundred New 
Christians were killed and burned; next day the 
brutalities were renewed in even worse form. Ba- 
bies in the cradle were not spared; women seeking 
shelter in the church were dragged from the altar, 
outraged, and flung into the flames. The day’s 
I work ended with the murder of the tax-farmer Joad 
Rodriguez Mascarenhas, the richest and most hated 
New Christian; he was dragged to the Rua Nova, 
killed by the populace, and burned amid great re- 
joicing. Over two thousand (according to other 
authorities, four thousand) secret Jews were killed 
during the course of forty -eight hours. 

The king, who was far from the capital at the 
time, was deeply incensed, and proceeded with se- 
verity against the criminals. The ringleaders were 
hanged, and many others were quartered or decapi- 
tated. The two Dominican monks who stirred up 
the, people were expelled from their order and gar- 
roted, and their bodies were burned. Every resi- 
dent of the city of Lisbon (which thereafter was no 
longer allowed to call itself “ the most faithful ”) who 
was found guilty of either robbery or murder was 
punished corporally and subjected” to loss of prop- 
erty (Damifio de Goes, “Cron, de D. Manoel,” pp. 
141 et seq.) Garcia de Resende, “Miscellanea,” xi. 

6; Pina, “Chron. de D. Alfonso,” v. 130; “Sliebet 
Yelnidah,” p. 93; Usque, “ Consolacam,” p. 200; 
hence the statement in “ ‘Emek ha-Bakah,” p. 90; 
Herculauo, “Inquisicao em Portugal,” i. 142 et 
seq.) De Mendoza, “Ilistoriade Portugal,” vi. 955; 
Rios, “Hist.” iii. 363 et seq.) Kayserling, “Gesch. 
dor Judcn in Portugal,” pp. 145 et seq.) Griitz, 

“ Gesch.” ix\). 

After the catastrophe a number of secret Jews left 
the country; the greater part of these fugitives re- 
turned to Lisbon, however, and for a time they were 
protected by the king, but were always hated by the 
people. The arrival of David Reubeni at the capital 
of Portugal produced a feverish excitement among 
the secret J ews. They believed him to be their savior 
and honored him as the expected Messiah. A New 
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Page from the “ Abudariiam,” Lisbon, 1489. 

(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 
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Christian of Lisbon, a young man of twenty-four, 
DiogoPires, who held a government position, openly 
confessed the Jewish faith and, calling 

Visit of himself “Solomon Molko,” became 

Reubeni. an adherent of Reubeni. By means 
of large money payments, the rich 
New Christians in Lisbon were able to postpone, 
but not prevent, the introduction of the Inquisition. 

Lisbon was the seat of a congregation called 
“The Brotherhood of San Antonio,” which existed 
among the secret Jews; it met in the Rua de 
Moneda, in a house which contained a secret syna- 
gogue, where. Diaconus Antonio Homem conducted 
the service. lie suffered for his attachment to Ju- 
daism by death at the stake on May 5, 1624. Not 
a few of the secret Jews who were distinguished as 
poets, physicians, and scholars, and who in Ital} r and 
Holland openly avowed themselves to be Jews, 
called Lisbon their birthplace, or resided there at 
some time. In this city Duarte Pinliel, or Abraham 
Usque, wrote his Latin grammar (1543), and Ama- 
tus Lusitanus and Abraham Farrar practised medi- 
cine. Moses Gideon Abudiente, Manuel de Pina, 
and others were born at Lisbon (see Auto da Fe; 
Inquisition ; Portugal). 

BrimroGRAPriY; Kayseri ing - , GcscJi. clcr Judcn in Portugal, 
Leipsic, 1807 ; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Jutlcos cm Por- 
tugal , i., Coimbra, 1805; Rios, Hist. ii. 274, 281; iii. 179, 337. 

g. M. K. 

Modern : Besides the Maranos who continued 

to reside iu Lisbon after the expulsion, the city has 
at all times contained a certain number of avowed 
Jews also, mainly from neighboring Africa. This 
is evidenced by the edict issued Feb. 7, 1537, by 
John III., in which the Jews were ordered to wear 
badges so that they might be distinguished from 
Christians. A greater spirit of tolerance toward the 
Jews began to prevail in government circles with the 
accession of the Braganza dynasty (1640), which had 
been considerably assisted by Jewish financiers in its 
struggles against Philip IV. of Spain. But, owing 
to the fear of the Inquisition, which continued to 
persecute the Neo-Christians or Maranos, and to the 
fanaticism of the populace, only a few Jews ventured 
to settle in Lisbon. It was only toward the middle of 
the eighteenth centuiy that a Jewish community be- 
gan to be formed by the inflow of Jews from Gib- 
raltar, who, as British subjects, could practise their 
religion freely, though privately. The 
Eighteenth decrees of 1773 and 1774, which were 
Century, issued by King Joseph under the influ- 
ence of his minister, the Marquis de 
Poinbal, and which deprived the Inquisition of all 
tyrannical and arbitrary powers, gave a new impulse 
to the settlement of Jews at Lisbon, and toward the 
close of the eighteenth century there were a con- 
siderable number of them in the Portuguese capital, 
and the need of a near-by burial-place began to be 
keenly felt. For this purpose a small piece of 
ground was leased, in 1801, in the English cemetery 
situated in the Rua da Estrella, and the first to be 
buried there was a certain Jose Amzalaga (d. Feb. 
26, 1804). The lease, which had been made privately 
without special legal sanction, was renewed, in 1833, 
at an annual rental of 1,000 reis. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 


were in Lisbon several widel}’ known Jewish firms, 
which rendered great services to Portugal by sup- 
plying grain during a famine that occurred about 
1810. In recognition of these services the govern- 
ment agreed to permit the foundation of as}’nagogue, 
although hitherto the laws of the country had not 
permitted the practise of any form of religion other 
than the Roman Catholic. The synagogue, under 
the name “SlnTar ha-Shamayim,” was 
Synagogue founded in 1813 by R. Abraham Da- 
Founded. bella ; the Jews, however, had no legal 
1813 . status; they were only tolerated. Ac- 
cording to the information given in 
1825 by the prelate Joaquim Jose Feireira Gardo to 
the French historian Capefigue, there 'were in Lis- 
bon at that time about 500 Jews, the majority of 
whom were engaged in brokerage and in foreign 
trade, and the} r owned three private synagogues. 

Although by the law the Jews were considered as 
foreigners, some of them took part iu the political 
movements of the country. Levy Bensabath and 
his son Marcos Bensabath distinguished themselves 
by their struggles against the absolute 
Distin- government of Dom Miguel I. (1828- 
guished 1834). Later Marcos Bensabath became 
Jews of an officer in a regiment of light iufan- 
Lisbon. try. In 1853 R. Abraham Dabella 
died, and his synagogue was managed 
by a committee composed of Leilo Amzalak, Levy 
Bensabath, Abraham Cohen, Fortunato Naure, and 
Mail' and Moises Buzaglo. Several years later oc- 
curred the death of Salamao Mor Jose, and the tw r o 
congregations then existing were united (about 
1S55). The union was of short duration, and a new 
synagogue was erected in 1860 in the Alley dos 
Apostolos; it is still the principal prayer-house in 
Lisbon. About that time Jacob Toledano of Tan- 
giers was called to the rabbinate of Lisbon and offi- 
ciated there until 1899. An important event for the 
Jews of Lisbon was the recognition of their religion 
by the government Oct. 30, 1S6S, when the commu- 
nity was authorized to use as a burial-place a plot 
of ground it had acquired for the purpose in 1865. 
On June 30, 1892, the government sanctioned the 
constitution of the charitable society Gemilut Ha- 
sadim. 

In 1890 a plan for the complete organization of 
the community of Lisbon was adopted, according 
to which all the Orthodox Jews, both Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim, were to form one congrega- 
tion. An interesting article (No. 31) of their 
constitution runs as follows: “Should the Portu- 
guese Jews disappear from this town and from the 
kingdom, the German Jews here at that time may 
take under their care and for their own use the syn- 
agogues, estates, portable objects, and other things 
of value then in the possession of the Portuguese 
Jews or accruing to them later; but the German 
Jews shall restore the whole to the Portuguese 
congregation should it be reestablished.” Besides 
the Gemilut Hasadim Society, there exists at Lisbon 
a useful benevolent association known as the Somej 
Nophlim, founded in 1865; this institution, in 1900, 
established a kosher restaurant for the poor, and is 
now (1904) contemplating the establishment of an 
asylum for Jewish travelers. On May 25, 1902, was 
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laid the corner-stone of the new Sha'are Tikwah 
synagogue, which lias replaced the various syna- 
o-oo'ues formerly in use. In accordance witli the 
Hw, the new building is situated in an enclosure 
and' bears no outward sign of being a place of wor- 
ship. 

The community of Lisbon now numbers about 400 
persons in a total population of 357,000; they are 
mo tly natives of Gibraltar, Morocco, or the Azores, 
and the majority of them are ship-owners and mer- 
chants. Among those Jews who have become 
widely known in connection with science, letters, or 
the arts are the following: Alfred Benarus, pro- 
fessor of tine arts; Bensaude, professor at the In- 
dustrial Institute; Joseph Benoliel, professor at the 
Marques de Pombal Industrial School; Jacob Ben- 
saude, professor of English at the College du Porto ; 
Salancfio Saragga, a distinguished Hebraist; Dr. 
Paul Bensaude, consulting physician to the King 
of Portugal, and officiating rabbi since the death of 
Jacob Toledano in 1899. The hazzan of the com- 
munity is Levy ben Simon of Jaffa. 


Bibliography: Kayserling, Gcsch. c lev Juden in Portugal* 
pp. 338 t it seq.\ Undo, History of the Jews in bpani and 
Portugal , pp. 374 et sen.; Bail, LesJuifs au Dix-JScuvieme 
Sieele , p. 12t>, Paris, 1816; Eevue Orientate , I. 2)4; AUp. 
Zedt. des Jud. 1841, p. 681 ; Cardozo de Bethencourt, in J . Q. 
xv. 251 et seq. 
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Typography: Hebrew printing flourished in 

Lisbon for the three years from 1489 to 1492, the first 
work, the commentary of Nalimanides on the Pen- 
tateuch, being produced by Eliezer Toledano in J uly, 
1489. The next year he produced a “ Tin* Orah Hay - 
yim” and two sections of the Bible. Eliezer Alan- 
tansi, who had. a printing-press also at Ixar, printed 
the “ Abudarham ” at Lisbon, and two other works 
were produced here— Joshua Levi’s “ Halikot ‘Olam ” 
and an edition of the Proverbs ; the printer of the last- 
named is not known. Toledano was one of the 
earliest to use borders. It has been suggested that 
the printer Ibn Yaliya carried the Lisbon types to 
Constantinople and either printed from them there 
or used them as models for new types. J . 


LISBONNE, EUGENE : Lawyer, and a mem- 
ber of the French Senate; born at Nyons, near Avi- 
gnon, Aug. 2, 1818; died at Montpellier Feb. 6, 1891. 
He was a lawyer at Montpellier under the govern- 
ment of July, 1880, and became attorney of the re- 
public at Beziers. On Dec. 10, 1848, he was dis- 
missed, and at the coup d’etat (Dec. 2, 1851) was 
deported. After the accession of Napoleon III. he 
returned to Montpellier and took an active part in 
the struggles of the republican party against the 
empire. From the revolution of Sept. 4 to April 
28, 1871, he was prefect of the department of Ile- 
rault, where he energetically opposed the “ Govern- 
ment of Moral Order.” On Feb, 20, 1876, he was 
elected to represent the second district of Montpel- 
lier in the Chamber of Deputies, where he was one 
of the leaders of the Republican Union. After the 
crisis of May 16, 1877, he was reelected (Oct. 14). 
In 1887 he introduced the measures which established 
almost complete freedom of the press in France, 
The elections of Aug. 21, 1887, compelled Lisbonne 
to retire from public life; lie soon reentered it, how- 


ever (Jan. 5, 1888), and as senator from Herault in- 
troduced a measure in restriction of those of 1887. 
This was carried by the Senate, but was defeated in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic , 

s. J. Ka - 

LISKER, ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM : 

Russian rabbi of the seventeenth century; native 
of Brest-Litovsk. After studying in the yeshibot of 
Lublin and Cracow, Liskerwas called to the rabbin- 
ate of Rossiena, in the government of Kovno. He 
was the author of “Be’er Abraham,” a commentary 
on the six orders of the Mislinah and based upon 
preceding commentaries, to which he added his own 
novelise under the title “Me Be’er.” Only that part 
of his commentary that deals with the first three 
orders has been published: Zera'im (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1665) and Mo‘ed and Nasliim (ib. 
1683). 

Bibliography : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sef arim, p. 381 ; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim , No. 95. 

g g jVI. 

LISSA (called formerly Polnisch Lissa): 
Town of Prussia. Originally a village, it was in- 
corporated in 1534; and soon afterward the first 
Jews settled there, with the authorization of Count 
Andreas Lescynski (1580-1606). Many of these Jew- 
ish settlers were probably of German origin, as the 
names “Auerbach” and “Oldenburg” frequently 
occur. The first privilege granted to them is dated 
March 10, 1626. In that year there already existed 
a synagogue at Lissa, also a cemetery, the plot for 
which had been presented by Count Lescynski. 
The earliest extant tombstone is dated 1662. At 
that date the community was fully organized and 
the schedule of Taxation determined. Communal 
expenses were defrayed by taxes on slaughtering, 
dowries, the sale of houses, the ritual bath, and leg- 
acies. The Jews of Lissa not only engaged in com- 
merce, but also followed trades: there were tailors, 
furriers, shoemakers, goldsmiths, lacemakers, lock- 
smiths, tanners, barbers, embroiderers in gold, jew- 
elers, buttonmakers, dyers, and turners. Most of 
these trades were organized into gilds, each of which 
generally had its own rabbi. The strong competi- 
tion between the Jewish artisans and merchants and 
the Christians often led to sanguinary conflicts. 

The Jews of Lissa suffered much during the wars 
in which Poland engaged, and more especially from 
the Cossack persecutions under Bogdan Chmiel- 
nicki. On the partition of Poland Lissa w T as an- 
nexed to Prussia. 

In its most prosperous days Lissa contained be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 Jews. It became the seat of 
a famous yeshibali which attracted students e\en 
from distant parts of Germany (“Memoiren der 
Gluckel von Hameln,” ed. Ivaufmann, pp. 231-234). 
The first rabbi of Lissa was Isaac Eilenburg (1648), 
whose successors were : Jacob Isaac ben Shalom (d. 
1675); Isaac ben Moses Gerslion (d. 1695); Ephraim 
Kaliscli ; Mordecai ben Zebi Hirsch (d. 1 io 3), 
Hirsch ’s brother, Abraham b. Zebi Hirsch (died as 
rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1768); Phoebus 
Heilman (rabbi of Bonn: died at Metz); Aiyeh 
ben Samuel ; Tebele Horachow (d. 1792); and Jacob 
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Lissa (died at Strv in 1832). Alter Jacob Lissa's 
claim Hie rabblucitc rciiminca vacant] until iscra, 

when the present incumbent, Dr. S. Back, was 
elected. Among the many Talmudic scholars of 
Lissa was Akiba Eger, the younger (subsequently 
rabbi at Posen), who lived there from 1770 to 170i. 
The present (1904) population of Lissa is about 
14.000, including about 1,200 Jews. 

13. S, B. 

LISSACK, MORRIS: English author and 
communal worker ; born at Sell werin-on-thc-Wartha, 
grand duchy of Posen, in 1814; died in London Jan. 
13, 1895. He emigrated to England in 1S35, and in 
1839 settled as a “teacher of languages and dealer 
in jewelry ” at Bedford, where he lived for nearly a 
half-century. In 1851 he published a book entitled 
“Jewish Perseverance, or The Jew at Home and 
Abroad,” an autobiography with pious meditations 
and moral reflections. Lissack became a trustee of 
the Ilarpur Charity, Bedford, and took advantage 
of his position to secure concessions in favor of Jew- 
ish pupils. He was also an active worker in the 
cause of Jewish emancipation. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chron. ancl Jew. World, Jan. 18, 1895. 

J. G. L. 

LISSAUER, ABRAHAM : German physician 
and anthropologist; born at Berent, West Prussia, 
Aug. 29, 1832; educated at the gymnasium of his 
native town and at the universities of Vienna and 
Berlin (M.D. 1856). He practised in Neidenburg till 
1S63, when he removed to Danzig; but gave up his 
practise in 1892 upon his appointment as custos and 
librarian of the Anthropological Society of Berlin. 

Lissauer lias written several essays on medical 
and anthropological subjects, among which may be 
mentioned: “Zur Antipyretischen Behandlung des 
Typhus Abdominalis,” in Virchow’s “ Arehiv,” liii. ; 

“ Ueber den Alkoholgehalt des Bieres,” in “Berliner 
Kliuische Wochenschrift,” 1865; “ Ueber das Ein- 
dringen von Canalgasen in die WohnriLune,” in 
“Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift fur Oeffentlichc Ge- 
sundheitspflege,” 1881; “Untersuchungen liber die 
Sagittate Krlimmung des Scliadels,” in “Arehiv fur 
Anthropologic,” 1885, xv. ; “Die Prahistorischen 
Denkmiller der Provinz West-Preussen,” 1887; “ Al- 
tertiimer der Bronzezeit in der Provinz West-Preus- 
sen.” 

Bibliography: Pagel, Biog . Lex. Vienna, 1901. 
s. F. T. II. 

LISSAUER, HEINRICH : German physi- 
cian ; born at Neidenburg Sept. 12, 1861 ; died at 
Hallstadt, Upper Austria, Sept. 21, 1891; son of 
Abraham Lissauer. He studied medicine at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Berlin, and Leipsic, receiv- 
ing his diploma in 1886. Settling as a physician in 
Breslau, he became assistant at tiie psychiatric hos- 
pital and clinic of the university, which position he 
continued to hold until his death. 

He wrote several essays in the medical journals, 
especially on pharmacology and on the anatomy 
and pathology of the nerves. Among these may be 
mentioned: “Beitrag zum Faserverlauf im Ilinter- 
liorn des Menschlichen Biickenmarks und zum Ver- 
halten Desselben bei Tabes Dorsalis,” in “Arehiv 
fur Psyehiatrie,” x vii. ; “Ein Fall von Seelenblind- | 


licit. Ncbst einem Beit.rag zur Tlieorie Dersolben,” 
rr/. TiiYL ; “DciiiingciTcninacrungcn uci Frogrcssiver 

Paralyse,” in “Deutsche Medizinisclie Wochen- 
schrift,” 1890. 

Bibliography: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 

8. F. T. II. 

LISSER, ELEAZAR BEN SOLOMON 
(ZALMAN) : Polish scholar; lived at Kleczewo in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He was t he 
author of a twofold commentary on Jedaiah Beder- 
si’s “Belli nut ‘Oluni,” published with the text at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1792). The lirst part, enti- 
tled “Migdenot Eleazar,” deals with the interpreta- 
tion of the text; the second, entitled “Ila-Mazkir,” 
contains the vocabulary. Eleazar wrote twofold 
commentaries also, under similar titles, on Benjamin 
Musatia’s “Zeker Rah” and on Abraham ilm Ezra’s 
“Ilidah,” which lie published with the text, the 
former at Altona (1807), and the latter, under the gen- 
eral title “ HomatEsh. ” at Breslau (1799), with an ap- 
pendix containing literary essays by Eleazar and also 
enigmas. 

Bibliography: Steinselmeider, Cat. Bodl. col, 914; Zedner, 
Cat. Hehr . Book# Brit. Mus. p. 439; Fuenn, Kencxcb Yi ti- 
nt eh i>. 142. 

H. it. I. Br. 

LISSER, JOSHUA FALK : Prominent rabbi 
and Talmudist of the second half of the eighteenth 
century; a descendant of Joshua Falk Kolien of 
Lemberg and of R. Liwa (MaHRaL) of Prague, and a 
pupil of R. Moses Zarali Eidlitz of Prague, author 
of “Or la-Yesliarim.” He was dayyan or judge at 
Lissa while R. David Tebele was chief rabbi there, 
and was, therefore, a member of the council which 
in 1782, under the presidemy of David Tebele, con- 
demned and burned Naphtali Ilcrz Wessely’s letter 
entitled “Dibre Shalom we-Emet.” Lisser wrote 
commentaries oil the minor tractates Abot do- Rabbi 
Natan, Semaliot, and Derek Erez Rabbali we-Zuta, 
with textual emendations (“Binyan Yelioshua*,” 
Dyhernfurtli, 1788); the commentaiy on the Abot 
de-Rabbi Natan was reprinted in the Wilna(1897) 
edition of the Talmud. ' In the preface he apol- 
ogizes for his textual emendations by referring to 
Solomon Luna and Samuel Edels, who had likewise 
suggested variants in their commentaries. 

8. s. J. Z. L. 

LITERATURBLATT DES ORIENTS. See 

Orient, Der. 

LITERATURE, HEBREW : Under this des- 
ignation may be comprised all the works written by 
Jews in the Hebrew and the Aramaic tongue. 
Works written in Hebrew by non-Jews are too few 
to require consideration here. The term “Jewish 
literature ” should be used in a broader sense, as in- 
cluding works written by Jews upon Jewish sub- 
jects, irrespective of the language in which they ma} r 
be expressed, while the term “Judaica” should be 
applied to works written by Jews or non-Jews upon 
Jewish subjects, but in languages other than He- 
brew. An exception is made in the case of Aramaic, 
not only because of its intimate philological connec- 
tion with Hebrew, but also because at an early date 
it became practically a second mother tongue for 
the Jews, and was used in the Bible, in many of the 
Talmudic discussions, in the prayer-book, and in the 
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Cabala Works written bv Jews but not upon Jew- 
ish subjects ana not m ncbrow Treated ti ie 

names of tlieir respective authors. See also JuDiEO- 
GeRMANJ Jud;eo-Greek ; Jud/eo-Spanisii. 

The most significant characteristic of Hebrew lit- 
erature is that the greater part of it is directly or indi- 
rectly the outgrowth of the Bible. There is a marked 
continuity in the development of the later from the 
earlier literary forms, all of them going back to the 
first source— the Bible. In other words, Hebrew 
literature is chiefly a religious literature, secular 
writings, produced mostly under the influence of 
foreign literatures, forming but a minor part of it. 
It seems, therefore, that, aside from dividing Hebrew 
literature into periods, as is usually done in histories, 
it will be best to give a sketch here under the cate- 
gories into which the Bible itself may be divided, 
showing what part of the literature may be traced 
back to the Bible and what must be traced to foreign 
influence. These categories are “Law,” “Prophecy 
and Wisdom Literature,” “History,” and “Psal- 
mody. ” For more detailed information see subjects 
referred to throughout this article. 

The Law as a literature has continued its develop- 
ment. from the earliest times down to the present day, 
and lias been of greater influence upon 
The Law. the life of the Jews than any other 
branch of literature. It owes its 
growth chiefly to the doctrine, long inculcated in the 
Jewish mind, ‘that along with the written law Mo- 
ses received also an oral law, which was faithfully 
handed down by an unbroken chain of teachers and 
leaders to the men of the Great Synod and by them 
to succeeding generations. This gave rise to the 
Talmudic law, or Halakah, which deals, like the 
Biblical law, not only with man’s civil and public 
life, but also with his private habits and thoughts, 
his conscience, and his morality. Traces of the 
Halakah are discoverable even in the Later Proph- 
ets, but its period of full development lies between 
300 n.c. and 450 c.e. (see Misiinati; Talmud). In 
the latter half of the fifth century the Babylonian 
schools declined and the teachers of the Law no 
longer assumed authority. They confined their 
teachings to the comparison and explanation of the 
laws that came down to them from previous gen- 
erations, allowing themselves to introduce only 
methodological and mnemonic signs into the Tal- 
mud. This sums up literary activity in the line of 
the Law during the period following the close of the 
Talmud. See Sabokaim. 

The development of the Halakah in the subse- 
quent period received impetus from the fact that 
the Babylonian schools once more raised themselves 
to an important position, owing, perhaps, to Arabic 
dominion in that countiy. The Geonim, as the 
teachers of this period are called, did not produce 
independent halakah, but continued to promote the 
study of the Talmud. What the Bible was to the 
Tannaim and Amoraim that the Talmud became, in 
its turn, to the Geonim and later teachers. It lay 
before them as an object of exposition, investiga- 
tion, and discussion. The succeeding period was one 
of systematization, condensation, and elucidation; 
introductions, commentaries, compendiums, and 
dictionaries were the outcome of the study of the 


Talmud in those days. A new epoch commenced 

■\vitb. tLo activitv- of YXaimoialcIes. His ATxsIineL 

Torah ” embraces the whole field of Halakah, and be- 
came an object of much discussion and explanation. 
In the fourteenth century the lialakic literature be- 
gan to deteriorate, and instead of being the guide of 
conduct it became a mere play of the intellect. In 
the sixteenth century, however, it again received a 
fresh impetus through the Shulhan ‘Arukof Joseph 
Caro, which is still the standard work of traditional 
Judaism. Works on the Halakah are to be found 
in various forms, viz., in the form of commentaries 
(Perushim; Kuntresim), glosses (Nimukim), 
additions (Tosefot), novellm (Hiddusiiim), collec- 
tions (Likkutim), compilations (Kobezim), com- 
pendiums (Kizzurim), decisions (Pesakim), and 
judgments (Dinim), as well as in independent 
codes and responsa. 

From the prophetic utterances to the preachings 
and homilies of later days was but a short step, and 
accordingly public preaching for gen- 
Prophecy eral instruction and moral edification 
and Wis- was instituted among the Jews in very 
dom [Lit- early times. This gave rise to the 

erature. Haggadah, which did for the spirit 
what the Halakah did for the practise 
of Judaism. Just as the Halakah embraces various 
kinds of law, so does the Haggadah embrace differ- 
ent forms of thought. In a restricted sense, how- 
ever, the Haggadah may be said to deal with ethics 
and metaphysics, and it is in this sense that it may 
be regarded as the natural issue of the earlier proph- 
ecies. In its ethical characteristics the Haggadah 
was greatly influenced by the Wisdom literature of 
the Bible, but in its metaphysical tendencies it shows 
the influence of Hellenistic philosophy. To the 
ethical Haggadah belong a few apocryphal books, 
such as Bex Sira, the Apocalypse of Zerubbabel, 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, and the still more im- 
portant works Pirke Abot, Abot de-Rabbi Natan, 
and Masseket Derek Erez. The metaphysical Hag- 
gadah did not develop into a separate literature until 
a much later date. See Midrasii ; Targum. 

About the middle of the eighth century Arabic 
philosophy began to exercise a strong influence over 
the Jewish mind, and owing to the rationalistic 
character of that philosophy the Midrash ceased to 
grow, and its place was taken by theological and 
philosophical works of a systematic nature. The 
prophetic spirit is no longer so clearly discernible as 
before, owing to the large intermixture of foreign 
thought, but, on the other hand, the prodigious de- 
velopment of Hebrew literature in the Middle Ages 
must be ascribed to this foreign influence, for its 
presence is felt in almost every branch of thought 
cultivated in those days. It is seen in the rise 
of Karaism, in the development of philology and 
exegesis, as well as in the cultivation of general sci- 
ences among the Jews. Later, again, when Jewish 
thought came in touch with Christian mysticism, 
the developed Cabala sprang into existence in place 
of the metaphysical Haggadah (see Cabala). Fi- 
nally, a great part of the large controversial liter- 
ature owes its existence to the conflict between Ju- 
daism and Mohammedanism. 

The theological literature previous to the twelfth 
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century is very fragmentary, and consists mostly of 
partial translations from the Arabic. Though the 
beginning of this literature dates from 
Philo- the days of Saadia Gaon, there is 
sophic no independent -work of the kind in 
Haggadah. Hebrew until a much later date, and 
even the earliest among the prominent 
men in this held, Ibn G Annum (11th cent.), Judah 
iia-Levi and Maimonides (12th cent.), wrote in 
Arabic, as had Saadia. The first important theo- 
logical writers in Hebrew were Levi ben Geusiion 
(14tli cent.), Joseph Albo (15th cent.), and Elijah 
Delmedigo (loth cent.). 

The ethical literature was continued in the works 
of Gabirol and Bahya ben Joseph (lltli cent.), 
Halevi (12th cent.), Isaac Aboab and Eleazar ben 
J uDAn (13th cent.), Jedaiah Bedersi (,14th cent.), 
Leon of Modena (16th cent.), and Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto (18th cent.), as well as in the large litera- 
ture of ethical Wills and correspondence current 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The metaphysical Haggadah assumed under the 
influence of Arabic philosophy the aspect of a sys- 
tematic philosophy, and through the influence of 
Christian mysticism it became a sort of theosophy 
which looked for the hidden and disregarded the 
evident meaning of the Law, and which, under the 
name of Cabala, began to develop an extensive lit- 
erature, first in Italy and in Provence, and later in 
the East. The founder of the Cabala was R. Isaac 
tiie Blind (12tli cent.), who was followed, in the 
thirteenth century, by a host of eminent scholars. 
To the same century undoubtedly belongs the most 
famous cabalistic work, the Zoliar, which is ascribed 
by all critics to Moses de Leon. The cabalistic lit- 
erature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
mostly anonymous and not original. But a new 
epoch opens with the teachings of R. Isaac Luria in 
the sixteenth century. He inaugurated the “prac- 
tical ” Cabala. No longer content to be restricted 
to the world of thought, this Cabala assumed to in- 
terfere in the world of action and to direct man’s 
conduct in life. Luria’s chief disciple was Hayyim 
Vital, who committed the teachings of his master 
to writing. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century this “ practical 77 Cabala was at the root of 
the Shabbetkaian movement, and in the eighteenth 
century it was the cause of the extravagances of 
the Hasidim, the chief of whom were Israel Ba‘al 
Sliem , Bar of Meseritz, and Salman of Liadi. 

With the rise of systematic theology there came 
into existence an extensive literature of controversy. 
For although traces of this literature may be found 
in the Talmud, it was not until Juda- 
Polemical ism came into conflict with its two 
Literature, sister religions and with Karaism 
that religious controversy became a 
significant part of Hebrew literature. The first 
great work of this kind is the “Cuzari” of Judah 
ha-Levi, which is directed mainly against Moham- 
medanism and Karaism. But the most fruitful 
period for religious controvers}^ was the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and the leading authors of 
that period were Profiat Duran, Joseph Albo, Isaac 
Abravanel, and Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. In 
the sixteenth century two strong polemics were 


written against Christianity: the *‘Hoda‘at Ba‘al 
Din 77 of Joseph Nasi and the “ Hizzuk Emunali 77 of 
Isaac ben Abraham Tuoki. In modern times Isaac 
Baer Levinsolm wrote many controversial works. 

Another product of the influence which Arabic 
philosophy exerted over Judaism is Karaism. It 
took its origin in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury and came early under the influence of Moham- 
medan dogmatism. Its literature dates from the 
same period, and consists mainly of dogmatics, exe- 
gesis, and grammatical works; its most prominent 
authors are: Judah Hadassi (12th cent.); Aaron the 
Elder (13th cent.); Aaron ben Elljaii, author of 
“‘Ez ha-IIayyim 77 and “Gan ‘Eden 77 (14th cent.); 
Elijah Basiiyazi (loth cent.); and Zarah Troki 
(17th cent.). In the nineteenth century the most 
prominent Karaite scholar was Abraham ben Samuel 
Firkovicil To the influence of Arabic literature 
must be ascribed also the scientific development of 
Hebrew grammar, which in turn greatly affected 
Biblical exegesis; both form important branches of 
Hebrew literature, but they can not be discussed here. 

“The meager achievements of the Jews in the 
province of history do not justify the conclusion 
that they are wanting in historic per- 

History. ception. The lack of Jewish writings 
on these subjects is traceable to the 
sufferings and persecutions that have marked their 
path. Before the chronicler had had time to record 
past afflictions, new sorrows and troubles broke upon 
them” (G. Ivarpeles, “Jewish Literature, and Other 
Essays,” p. 23). Though real historical works, in 
the modem sense of the term, are a very late product 
in Hebrew literature, the elements of history were 
never absent therefrom. The traditional nature of 
the Halakali created a demand for chronology and 
genealogy, while the Haggadah often enlarged upon 
the historic material of the Bible for purposes of its 
own. The most important historic documents of 
the Talmudic period are the Seder ‘01am Rabbah 
(1st cent.) and the Megillat Ta'anit (2d cent. ; though 
in its present state, however, perhaps the product 
of the eighth century). From the geonic period 
there are a number of historic documents, e.g ., Seder 
‘01am Zuta, Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim, and the 
Letter of Sheri ra Gaon. From the tenth century 
there is the “ Yosippoii,” and from the eleventh the 
“ Sefer lia-Kabbalah ” of Abraham ibn Daud. Be- 
sides these there are some notable books of travel to 
be mentioned, as the “Sefer Eldad ha-Dani ” (11th 
cent.), the “ Sibbub Rab Petahyali ” (12tli cent.), and 
the “Massa‘ot” of Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent.). 
The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
produced notable chroniclers like Solomon Ibn 
Verga (15th cent.), Abraham Zacuto (16tli cent.), 
Joseph iia-Koiien (16tli cent.), David Gans (16th 
cent.), David Confoiite (17tli cent.), and Jehiel 
Heilprin (17th cent.). Azariali dei Rossi (16tli 
cent.) may be regarded as the first critical literary 
historian, and his work is authoritative even to-day. 
In the eighteenth century Hayyim Joseph David 
Azulai is the most prominent literary historian, 
while in the nineteenth century the chief works on 
history and the history of literature are those of 
Rapoport, Schorr, I. H. Weiss, Frankel, and Isaac 
Halevy. See Historiography. 
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The literature devoted to the liturgy of the Syna- 
gogue extends over a long period. Although in the 
Bible there is no mention made of any 
Psalmody, composition specially written for the 
purpose of prayer, it is not unlikely 
that many Psalms were recited in the Temple serv- 
ice and then adopted as prayers. And inasmuch as 
the oldest prayers are largely mosaics, made up of 
quotations from the Scriptures, the liturgy may 
justly be regarded as a development of the Psalm 
literature. It was due to this Biblical origin also 
that the language of the old prayers was in most 
cases Hebrew and the sty le fluent and forcible. The 
later development of the liturgy, however, was 
closely connected with the development of the Mid- 
rash. This is evident from the fact that the addi- 
tions which grew up around the old nucleus of the 
prayer were in the spirit of the Midrasli, until 
finally the Midrash itself entered into the liturgy. 
Under the influence of the new forms of poetry in 
the Arabic period the daily prayers, and still more 
those of the festivals, assumed various forms. Litur- 
gical poems adapted for special occasions were pro- 
duced and new technical names invented. By de- 
grees even dogmatic theology and halakah were 
versified and introduced into the liturgy. The im- 
portant occasions of life — birth, marriage, and death 
—were made the subject of synagogal poetry. The 
literature of the liturgy is so large that no attempt 
is made to record names. It will be sufficient to 
state that although a skeleton of much of the ritual 
was already fixed in Talmudic times additions to it 
were made as late as the sixteenth century. See 
Liturgy ; Piyyut. 

From religious to secular poetry is but a step, yet 
it was only in the middle of the tenth century that 
secular poetry began to flourish. In 
Secular this as in other branches of literature, 
Poetry. Arabic influence was strongly felt from 
the days of Hasdai (10th cent.) down 
to those of Immanuel of Rome (14tli cent.). From 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century inclusive, 
Hebrew poetry declined, and was not revivified until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, w r hen it 
came under the influence of modern literatures. The 
period from Moses Hayyim Luzzatto to that of 
Napli tali Wessely may be called the Italian period, 
and that from Wessely to Abraham Bar Lebensohn, 
the German period. Judah Lob Gordon, though he 
came under the influence of foreign literatures, made 
the foreign taste subservient to the Jewish spirit, 
lie is also the first poet to deal with real life, while 
the recent school of poets, under the influence of the 
national movement, shows a tendency to return to 
romanticism. Owing also to the influence of mod- 
ern literatures, Hebrew has developed a literature 
of fiction and essays which deserves general recog- 
nition. 

Finally, a word must be said of the works written 
in Hebrew that deal with the arts and sciences. 
Originally, the sciences developed among the Jews 
as a branch of Halakah, receiving recognition only 
by virtue of some religious function which they 
were made to serve, as, for example, astronomy in 
connection with the fixing of the calendar, upon 
1 depended the observance of the festivals. 


Later, however, when the Jews came in contact with 
Arabic civilization, the sciences came to be cultivated 
for their own sake, and since the middle of the tenth 
century many books have been written on the vari- 
ous arts and sciences, irrespective of their religious 
bearing. See also Dictionaries; Drama; Fables; 
Folk-Songs; Folk -Tales; Grammar, Hebrew; 
Hebrew Language; Poetry, Didactic; Semitic 
Languages ; Translators. 
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LITERATILRE, MODERJST HEBREW; Mod- 
ern Hebrew literature (1743-1904), in distinction to 
that form of Neo-IIebraic literature known as rab- 
binical literature (see Literature, Hebrew), which 
is distinctly religious in character, presents itself 
under a twofold aspect: (1) humanistic, relating to 
the emancipation of the language by a return to the 
classical models of the Bible, leading to the subse- 
quent development of modem Hebrew ; (2) human- 
itarian, dealing with the secularization of the lan- 
guage with a view to the religious and social 
emancipation of the Jews of the ghetto. These two 
tendencies are expressed by the word Haskalah, 
a term denoting the movement which predominated 
in Hebrew literature from the second half of the 
eighteenth century down to the death of Smolenskin 
in 1885. 

Beginning with the seventeenth century, many at- 
tempts were made to emancipate Hebrew from the 
forms and ideas of the Middle Ages. 
Period of Italy, with critics and poets like Aza- 
Transition riali dei Rossi, Leon of Modena, Fran- 
in Italy, cis, etc. , who were inspired by the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, led in this period of 
transition in Hebrew literature. But it was not until 
the appearance of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto that He- 
brew poetry shook off the medieval fetters which 
hindered its free development. His allegorical 
drama “La-Yesliarim Teliillali” (1748), which may 
be regarded as the first product of modern Hebrew 
literature, is a poem that in its classic perfection of 
style is second only to the Bible. In the less ad- 
vanced countries especially it has contributed to 
the regeneration of Hebrew and has stimulated a 
host of imitators among writers removed from mod- 
ern literary centers. 
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At Amsterdam, Luzzatto’s pupil, David Franco 
Mendes (1713-92), in his imitations of Racine (“Ge- 
mul ‘Atalyah ”) and of Motastasio (“ Ycliudit ”), con- 
tinued 3ns master's work, without, however, equal- 
ing Luzzatto’s poetic inspiration and originality. 
In Germany, where, in consequence of the ideas 
promulgated by the encyclopedists, the Jews de- 
veloped more normally, and where, moreover, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Hebrew was 
still almost the only literary language accessible to 
the masses, another successor of Luzzatto, Naphtali 
Hartwig Wessely (1725-1805), inaugurated the has- 
kalah movement. His “Shire Tif’eret,” or “Mo- 
siade,” which, though falling short of poetic inspira- 
tion, is written in a pure, oratorical style and is 
marked by a lofty, moral tone, made him, so to 
speak, poet laureate of the period. 

Under the stimulus of Mendelssohn, literary soci- 
eties were formed by the Maskilim in the large com- 
munities, which undertook to propa- 
First gate modern ideas among the Jews 

German and to familiarize them with modern 
Maskilim. secular life. Two schools or parties, 
which were more or less distinct, un- 
dertook this work ; (1) the Biurists, a group of com- 
mentators and translators of the Bible who, under 
the leadership of Mendelssohn, desired to replace the 
Judteo- German dialect with pure German and to 
provide a more rational interpretation of the sacred 
text; (2) the Me’assefim, scholars connected with 
the first literary collection in Hebrew, “ Ila-Me ’as- 
set,” which was established in 1785 at Breslau by 
Isaac Eicliel and B. Lindau, and which became the 
organ of the liaskalah and a bond of union among 
the Hebraists. 

Wessely may be regarded as the spiritual leader 
of the Me’assefim. Although a devout believer him- 
self, he did not hesitate to meet the objections which 
the Orthodox rabbis of Austria and Germany op- 
posed to all educational and civic reforms advocated 
by the government of Joseph II. In his eight mes- 
sages (1784), “Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” he empha- 
sized the necessity, even from the standpoint of the 
Talmud, of these reforms as well as of secular stud- 
ies, especially the study of modern languages and 
classical Hebrew and of manual training. Despite 
the opposition of the Orthodox rabbis of Germany 
and Austria, the aid of the liberal Italian rabbis 
enabled him to arouse public opinion in favor of the 
liaskalah, and thus to prepare the way for the Me’ as- 
sefim. “ Ha-Me’assef ” was discontinued after an 

existence of seven years, the French Devolution and 
the downfall of the old order of things destroying 
the interest in the Hebrew language, which was the 
only relic left to the emancipated Maskilim. The 
literary and scientific value of “ Ha-Me’assef ” is very 
doubtful. In their instinctive aversion to eveiy- 
tliing medieval and rabbinic, the Me’assefim went to 
the other extreme and adopted the affected style of 
the “melizah,” which was cultivated by their suc- 
cessors, and which often ended in mere artificial 
juggling with words. As regards their content 
most of the pieces in the collection have only a 
slight interest, being merely puerile imitations of 
German pseudo-romanticism. Having broken with 
the Messianic ideal of traditional Judaism, and being 


unable to replace it with another ideal more in con- 
formity with modern ideas, the Me’assefim ended in 
advocating assimilation with the surrounding peo- 
ple. But the importance of this first secular period- 
ical in Hebrew was such that it imposed its name 
upon the entire literary movement of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, which is called “the 
period of the Me’assefim.” 

Among the Me’assefim, I. Eichel is notewortny 
for his uncompromising attitude, unusual at that 
time, toward rabbiuisin, and Barucli Lindau is known 
for his works on the subject of natural science and 
written in Hebrew. The most influential, however, 
was the rabbi Solomon Pappenheim (1776-1814), 
an eminent philologist, whose sentimental elegy, 
“ Arba‘ Kosot,” was the book of the day and con- 
tributed much to the dissemination of the melizah. 
The most valuable contributors to “Ha-Me’assef” 
were, perhaps, the Me’assefim of Polish origin, espe- 
cially the grammarian and stylist S. Dubno; S. 
Mainion, the commentator of Maimonides; the ec- 
centric but gifted Isaac Satanow, author of the 
maxims “ Mishin Asaf ” ; and the grammarian Judah 
Ben-Zeeb (Bensew) of Cracow. 

In short, although the Me’assefim lacked original- 
ity, they accomplished the double task which they 
had set themselves. Hebrew, which 
Influence had been almost entirely neglected in 
of the the Slavic countries, was again stud- 
Me'assefim. ied, giving rise to a literature more or 
less worthy the name and producing 
the Maskilim, a class of secular scholars who were 
active during the following century in awakening the 
masses from their medieval slumbers and in dispu- 
ting, in the name of science and modern life, the au- 
thority of the Babbis over the people (see Haskalaii). 

The nineteenth century did not open auspiciously 
for Hebrew literature, especially in western Europe. 
Hebrew disappeared more and more as a living lan- 
guage among the emancipated Jews, who had bro- 
ken with their national ideals and were ambitious of 
assimilating themselves entirely with their neigh- 
bors. It is true that the Napoleonic wars gave 
birth to a whole literature of odes and hymns, man 3 r 
of which were sung in the synagogue, the most 
poetical and characteristic being Elie Halfan Ha- 
levy’s “ Ha-Shalom” (Paris, 1804) ; but the few rabbis 
who continued to use Hebrew did not influence 
the masses. In Italy, however, there was still an 
ardent band of Hebrew scholars, among them the 
poet E. Luzzatto. About this time the center of liter- 
ary activity was definitively transferred to the Slavic 
countries, where was witnessed a remarkable revival 
of Hebrew letters. The lead which Austria, fol- 
lowed by Italy, took in the movement at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was later yielded to 
Russia; and that country lias maintained its leader- 
ship down to the present time. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Polish Ju- 
daism, which for a long time had been politically 
isolated and had devoted itself en- 
Poland and tirely to pious observance and to the 
Austria, study of the Talmudic law, came in 
contact with modern ideas, and awa- 
kened from its centuries of slumber. Galicia be- 
came a center for the liaskalah. The “Me’assef,” 
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which had been edited in a new series in Ger- 
many by Solomon ha-Kolien (Dessau, 1809-11), but 
without much success, was revived at Vienna and 
later in Galicia, and succeeded, first under the title 
of “Bikkure lia-Tttim ” (1820-31), and then under 
that of “Kerem Homed ” (1833-42), in gathering to- 
gether many writers, the larger proportion of whom 
were Polish. In Poland, however, where the Jewish 
population lived apart, and could not even aspire 
to the dreams of equality and liberty of the German 
writers, the Maskilim were confronted with very 
complicated problems. On the one hand, political 
upheavals, modern instruction, and military serv- 
ice had paved the way for the mysticism of the 
Hasidim, which seized the masses despite the efforts 
of the liberal rabbis aided by writers like D. Samoscz 
and Tobias Feder. 

On the other hand, light literature and romantic 
imitations could not satisfy scholars saturated with 
Talmudic study. In order to meet these needs He- 
brew literature descended from its heights to devote 
its attention to the necessities of daily life. Joseph 
Perl, a Maecenas and himself a scholar, encouraged 
this movement, and published the parody “Megal- 
leh Temirin,” directed against the superstitions and 
the cult of the Hasidic zaddikim. Solomon Judah 
Rapoport (1790-1867), who began by translating 
Racine and Schiller, now turned to the critical study 
of the past. By his able reconstruction of the lives 
and the scientific work of the masters of the Middle 
Ages, by his careful critical method, and by his de- 
votion to the Law and the Jewish spirit, Rapoport 
created the Science of Judaism. 

But this science, which was warmly received espe- 
cially by the cultivated minds of western Europe, 
could not satisfy the poor Polish scholars, living in 
entirely Jewish surroundings, and, no longer con- 
tented with the reasons advanced by the medieval 
masters, anxiously questioning the wherefore of the 
present and future existence of Israel. Then a mas- 
ter mind arose, to give an answer at once ingenious 
and adapted to the time. Nachman 
Nachman Krochmal, teaching gratuitously in 
Krochmal his obscure corner of Poland, suc- 

(1785- ceeded in uniting the propositions of 

1840). modern critics with the principles of 
Judaism by the bond of nationalism, 
as it were, thus creating a Jewish philosophy in 
conformity with modern thought. Starting with 
Hegel’s axiom of real and of absolute reason, Kroch- 
mal sets forth in his essays and in his ingenious Bib- 
lical and philosophic studies that the Jewish people 
is a concrete national organism, a separate unity, 
whose existence is justified, as the existence of all 
oilier nationalities is justified. But, at the same 
time, as the people of the Prophets, it has in addi- 
tion a spiritual reason for its existence, which tran- 
scends national boundaries, and will join the entire 
human race in one bond. 

Many poets, scholars, and popular writers besides 
Rapoport and Krochmal contributed to the dissemi- 
nation of Hebrew and to the emancipation of the 
-lews of Galicia. The satirical poet Isaac Erter 
(1793-1841), whoso collection of essays. “Ila-Zofeh 
F-Bet Yisrael,” is one of the purest works of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature, attacked Hasidic snporsti- 
VIII.— S 


tions and prejudices in a vigorous and classical style, 
marked by bright fancy and a cutting sarcasm 
which heaped ridicule upon the rabbi and satire 
upon the zaddik. 

Mei'r Hale vy Letteris acquired merited renown and 
was for a long time considered poet laureate of the 
period by reason of his numerous translations, both 
in prose and in poetry, including “ Faust ” and works 
by Racine and Byron, and also on account of origi- 
nal lyric poetry, his song 44 Yonah Ilomiyyah ” being 
a masterpiece. The popularizer of Galiciqn history 
and geography, [Samson Bloch, also 
The won a reputation, although his insipid 
Galician and prolix style does not warrant the 
School. success achieved by his works. The 
Galician scholar Judah Mises is noted 
especially for his violent attacks on rabbinical tradi- 
tion and for liis extreme radicalism, his work being 
continued by I. A. Scliorr, the daring editor of 44 He- 
Haluz.” 

Outside of Galicia, where the scholars issued then- 
works, and where periodicals multiplied, some of 
which were published at Vienna, as “Kokebe Yiz- 
hak ” (ed. Stern), “ Ozar Nelimad ” (ed. Blumenfeld), 
Kerem Hemed, etc., groups of Maskilim or indi- 
vidual scholars were to be found toward the middle 
of the century in all the countries of Europe. In 
Germany the campaign for and against religious 
reform gave opportunity to certain scholars and 
rabbis to conduct their polemics in Hebrew. Zunz, 
Geiger, Z. Frankel, Jellinek, Carmoly, Furst, J. 
Schwarz, and others, also published part of then- 
works in Hebrew. Moses Mendelssohn of Hamburg, 
a pupil of Wessely and author of the makamat 
“PeneTebel” (Amsterdam, 1872), may be considered 
as the epigone of the Me’assefim. In the Nether- 
lands, especially at Amsterdam, there was also a 
circle of epigones, including the poet Samuel Mol- 
der (1789-1862). In Austria, Vienna was the de- 
pot for publishing Hebrew books and periodicals, 
and Prague became an active center for the liaska- 
lah. The best known among the Maskilim here is 
J. L. Jeiteles (1773-1838), author of witty epigrams 
(“Bene ha-Ne‘urim”) and of works directed against 
the Hasidim and against superstition, and director of 
the “Bikkure lm-‘Ittim.” There were scholars in 
Hungary also, the most gifted among them being 
Solomon Lewison of Moor (1789-1822), a remarkable 
stylist, whose classical “Mclizat Yeshumn” places 
him above all the poets of the period. 
Decadence Gabriel Sudfeld, father of Max iSTor- 
of tlie dau, and Simon Baciiek, may also be 
School. mentioned. The reflex of this move- 
ment was felt even in Rumania (J. 
Barasch, etc.). Galicia, however, the center of the 
haskalah, finally succumbed to Hasidism, while the 
moderns gave up Hebrew, and ended by more or 
less openly advocating assimilation. A few circles 
of Maskilim barely succeeded in perpetuating tlie 
Hebrew tradition, but had no influence on the masses. 

The Italian school exercised a more pronounced 
influence. I. S. Reggio (1784-1854) endeavored in 
his 44 Ha-Torah weha-Filosofiali ” to reconcile mod- 
ern thought with the Jewish law, while in his nu- 
merous writings and publications lie openly sided 
with the German religious reformers. Joseph Al- 
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manzi, Hayyini Salomon, S, Lolli, and others 
wrote poems on the grandeur of the Law and the 
glory of Israel; these contained, however, not a 
spark of originality. More interesting perhaps is the 
only poetess of the period, Rachel Morpurgo (1790- 
1860), whose poems evince religious piety and a 
mystic faith in Israel’s future. The most original 
and gifted Italian writer of the period is Samuel Da- 
vid Luzzatto (SHeDaL, 1800-65), whose influence 
reached beyond Italy and beyond his time. Gifted 
with an encyclopedic mind, Luzzatto did good work 
alike in poetry (“Kinnor Na‘im”), in philology 
(“Bet ha-Ozar ” and “Betulat Bat Yehudali ”), in 
philosophy, and in general literature. At the same 
time Luzzatto was the first modern writer to intro- 
duce religious romanticism into He- 
Italy : brew and to attack northern rational- 

Luzzatto. ism in the name of religious and 
national feeling. “True Jewish sci- 
ence is founded on faith. . . . Faith is the only ar- 
biter of supreme morality which gives us true hap- 
piness. The happiness of the Jewish people, the 
people of morality, does not depend on its political 
emancipation, but on faith and on morality. . . 
These ideas led Luzzatto into polemics with his 
northern friends, but they also helped to familiarize 
the believers in Russia with modern literature. 
Luzzatto thus found the key to the heart of the 
masses ; and it was due to him that the work of the 
Maskilim, which had failed of permanent results in 
the West, in the East led to the development of a 
national literature. But in Italy also Hebrew de- 
clined more and more, even among scholars; and by 
the second half of the century it was almost entirely 
forgotten in the civilized countries of Europe. 

The large bodies of Jews in the Polish districts 
annexed to Russia were entirely removed from all 
political and social life, and vegetated in a kind of 
profound resignation or in mystical piety. At the 
Europeanized city of Odessa, however, Galician 
Jews formed a circle of Maskilim, which, though 
active, was restricted in its influence. Here in the 
middle of the century were the scholars S. Pinsker 
and S. Stern, who were soon joined by the Karaite 
Firkovicli and by the poet Jacob Eichenbaum. 
The acknowledged leader of these Maskilim of 
southern Russia was Isaac Bar Levinsolm, the apos- 
tle of humanism in Russia, whose influence pene- 
trated even into government circles, but whose lit- 
erary work has been overestimated. His personal 
endeavors, as well as his books (“Te'udah be-Yis- 
rael ” and “ Bet Yehudali ”), in which he recommends 
to the Orthodox the study of the sciences and the 
pursuit of manual employments, con- 

Russia 0 tributed to general emancipation 
rather than to that of Hebrew litera- 
ture in particular. Lithuania, an eminently Jewish 
country, was more favored by circumstances; and 
here the haskalah was destined to lead to the unfold- 
ing of a literature. At Shklov, the first city to 
come in contact with the outside world, a group of 
humanists arose as early as the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But it was at Wilna, the capital of the coun- 
try, abandoned by its native population and entirely 
removed from outside influence, that the Hebrew 
language flourished to an extraordinary degree. It 


was due to the enlightened tolerance of the gaon 
Elijah Wilna and the zeal of his pupils that Wilna 
became, toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
the home of excellent grammarians and stylists. 
About 1820 or 1830 a circle of Maskilim, called “ Ber- 
liner,” and evidently inspired by the writers of Ger- 
many, was formed, which assiduously cultivated 
modern Hebrew literature. Two eminent scholars 
lent special luster to this new literary movement. 
M. A. Gunzbuhg well deserves his title “the father 
of prose,” which he won for himself through his 
numerous translations, histories, and scientific com- 
pilations, his picturesque narration of the ritual 
murder at Damascus, his realistic autobiography 
“Abflezer” (a glowing criticism of customs of the 
past), and especially through his style, which is at 
once temperate, realistic, and modern. At the same 
time Abraham Bar Lebensoun, called “ the father 
of poetry,” lent new radiance and vig- 

A. Bar or to Hebrew verse. The touching 
Lebensolm. lyric quality of some of his poems, the 
profound pessimism, the plaint over 
life, and the fear of death, which betray the feelings 
of the Jew tried by the ordeal of ghetto life, all 
stamp him as the veritable poet of the ghetto. The 
simplicity of his ideas, his rabbinical dialectic and 
even his frequent prolixity only added to his popu- 
larity. His poems “ tfliire Sefat Kodesli ” were ex- 
traordinarily successful; and his elegant, limpid, 
and often energetic style is still justly admired. 

It was due to these two masters that modern He- 
brew literature was widely disseminated throughout 
Lithuania, circles devoted to the haskalah being 
formed nearly everywhere. Hebrew became the lan- 
guage of daily life, the literary language, and, what 
is still more characteristic, the languageof folk-lore. 
In fact, the list of popular Hebrew poems by known 
or unknown authors is too long to be noted here. 
The unhappy political situation of the Russian J ews 
under Nicholas I. —a period of persecutions of all 
kinds and of terror — had particularly contributed to 
produce this state of mind in the harassed people ; and 
while Hasidism completed its work of producing in- 
tellectual obscurantism and hopeless resignation in 
the province of Poland and in southern Russia, 
mysticism found in Lithuania a redoubtable enemy 
in the sentimentality of the unfolding Hebrew liter- 
ature. 

The diffusion of the affected style of the melizah 
and the return to the language of the past awakened 
among this unhappy people a regret for the glori- 
ous Biblical times and a romanticism that was to 
bear rich fruit. Popular Hebrew poetry had be- 
come fundamentally Zionistic, as is 

Popular evident from the anonymous poems 
and Liter- then written (“ Shosliannah, ” “ Ziyyon, 

ary Ro- Ziyyon,” etc,). Literary romanticism 
manticism. soon followed upon this romantic tend- 
ency. The Lithuanian writers, shar- 
ing the life and patriotic thoughts of the people, 
and encouraged by the example of S. D. Luzzatto, 
who united modern culture with ardent patriotism, 
turned to romanticism. The prolific popularizer 
Kalman Scliulman (1826-1900) inaugurated roman- 
tic fiction and introduced the romantic form into 
Hebrew through his Hebrew version of “Les Mys- 
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teres de Paris ” (“ Mistere Paris ”) ; and lie became one 
of the civilizers of the ghetto through his numerous 
popular scientific works and especially through his 
studies of the Jewish past. His pure, flowing; me- 
lizali style, his extreme sentimentalism as well as his 
naive romanticism in all matters touching Judaism, 
won for him great influence. For fully half a cen- 
tury he, in spite of his lack of originality, ranked as 
a master. The young and gifted writer Micah Jo- 
seph Lebensoiin (1828-52), the first true artist and 
romantic poet in Hebrew, lias left poems that are 
perfect in style, including an admirable translation 
of the “ iEneid, ” lyrics of love, of nature, and of 
sorrow. But his masterpieces are romantic poems 
(“ Moses,” “Judah ha-Levi”) dealing with Israel’s 
glorious past. 

The creator of the Hebrew novel was Abraham 
Mapu (1808-67), whose historical romance “ Ahabat 
Ziyyon” exercised an important influence on the 
development of Hebrew. This novel, which deals 
with the golden age of Judah, that of Isaiah, and is 
couched in the very language of that prophet, is 
rather a succession of poetic pictures reconstruct- 
ing the civilization of ancient Judea than a con- 
nected story. Simple and primitive in his thoughts, 
Mapu was so imbued with the spirit of the Bible 
that, although unconsciously, he was translated to 
ancient times, and, guided by a marvelous intui- 
tion, lie succeeded in reconstructing the free, agri- 
cultural life of ancient Judah, in the land of the 
prophets, of justice, and of truth, the land of love 
and of the joy of life. This past, to renew which 
was the ambition of scholars and people, superim- 
posed itself upon the present, and it was due to Ma- 
pu ’s novel that an entire people came forth from its 
long lethargy, to be reborn. Another novel (“Asli- 
mat Shomeron”) by Mapu served to increase his 
popularity. 

Many imitators of these leaders of Hebrew roman- 
ticism appeared, and at a time when the political 
outlook checked all hopes of a better life: the 
Maskilim demanded, in the name of the prophetic 
past, the rights of civilization and progress. Many 
persons, also, were won over to the reading of secu- 
lar literature. When in 1856 Silbermann founded 
at Lyck the first political journal in Hebrew, “Ha- 
Maggid,” he met with unexpected success and had 
many imitators. In Austria, Russia, and even in 
Palestine, periodicals, more or less successful, ap- 
peared, furthering the cause both of Hebrew and of 
emancipation. Among these journals were “Ha- 
Karmel,” founded by the scholar Samuel Joseph 
Puenn ; “Ha-Zefirah,” founded by the popularizer of 
science C. Z. Slonimsky ; and “ Ha-Meliz, ” founded 
by A. Zedcrbaum. 

The accession of Alexander II. radically changed 
the condition of the Russian Jews. A wave of lib- 
erty and radicalism swept through the 

Official empire, and for the first time the Rus- 
Liberalism sian Jews could hope for a lot similar 
and Radi- to that of their western coreligionists. 

calism. Awakened from their centurv-long 
sleep, the backward people of the 
ghetto began to shake off religious and other fetters, 
becoming imbued with modern ideas and adopting 
modern modes of life. In the large centers there 


was no serious opposition to emancipation, and the 
Jews flocked in masses to the schools and sought 
secular employments. The scholars themselves, en- 
couraged by the government and by the notables of 
the great cities, decided to attack all the “ domains 
of darkness ” of the past, and to occupy themselves 
with the affairs of the day; and when the small 
provinces, less disturbed by the economic and moral 
upheavals, bitterly opposed this social emancipa- 
tion — which led to forgetfulness of the Law and 
endangered the faith — the Maskilim knew no limits 
to their fury against the fanatics of the ghetto. 
Hebrew literature, at first realistic, attacking cus- 
toms and superstitions in the name of utility and 
the reality of things, became more and more anti- 
rabbinical as it opposed religious tradition. Mapu 
led the way in his novel “ ‘Ayit Zabua‘,” "which, 
though a failure from a literary point of view, de- 
picts the backward types of the ghetto, the Tar- 
tuffes, and the enemies to progress, with a realism 
intentionally exaggerated. Abramowitsch, then 
a young man, described in his novel “Ha-Abot 
we-ha-Banim ” the customs of the Hasidim and the 
struggles of their progressive sons. The aged poet 
Abraham Bar Lebensolm published his drama, “ Emet 
we-Emunali” (written twenty -five years previously), 
in which he satirized cabalistic hypocrisy and mys- 
ticism. The number of popularizers of science, 
critics of belated customs, and belittlers of the relig- 
ious past became legion. 

The most distinguished among these writers was 
the poet Leon Gordon, an implacable enemy of the 
Rabbis, who personified in himself this 
Leon realistic epoch. He began by writing 

Gordon romantic poems in imitation of the 
(1830-92). two Lebensolms. But when the hori- 
zon widened for the Russian Jews, he 
was filled with pity for the deplorable state of the 
Orthodox masses, to whom he addressed his “Haki- 
zah ‘Ammi” — “Awake, my people, to a better life,” 
i.e., “to the life of those about you.” Of a mettle- 
some spirit, he unmercifully attacked the rabbinical 
law, the dead letter, the religious yoke weighing 
upon the masses. He regarded rabbinism as the 
greatest misfortune of the Jewish people, which 
killed the nation by delivering it up to the more sec- 
ular Romans, and which hindered its participation 
in the realities of modern life. Gordon’s activity 
covered all branches of literature. He ranks fore- 
most in Hebrew literature as a satirical poet and 
critic of manners; and as a writer of fables he has 
no equal. But in spite of his apparent severity and 
his extreme skepticism, he remained at heart a pa- 
triot ; and when he criticizes he does so in order to 
elevate the social life of the Jews, while grieving 
for the misery of the Messianic nation. Even in his 
historical poems, “Zidktyaliu be-Bet ha-Pekudot” 
and “Bi-Mezulot Yam,” he displays all his love for 
his people, which became more pronounced during 
the years of persecution and misery in Russia. But 
even then he believed that rabbinism was the enemy 
which prevented a national renascence. Gordon 
was among the first successfully to introduce Tal- 
mudisms into poetry. 

The hopes of the Maskilim were not realized: 
Russia did not continue its radical reforms ; and a 
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reaction began between I 860 and 1870. Disappointed 
in their dreams of equality, writers now bent all 
their energies to the work of the emancipation of 
individuals from among the masses, b} r dissemina- 
ting instruction and by advocating the pursuit of 
trades as being necessary to fit the Jews to deal 
with the exigencies of life and to take part in the 
battle for subsistence incident to the economic 
changes of the time. 

In Galicia a circle of scholars, under the leader- 
ship of Schorr, director of “He-Haluz,” and A. 
Krochmal, advocated religious reforms, boldly at- 
tacking tradition and even the law of Moses. But 
in Russia, especially in Lithuania, the scholars did 
not go so far. The ideology of the Maskilim was 
not accepted by the scholars who came in closer 
contact with the masses; and instead of attacking 
principles, they advocated practical reforms and 
changes in conformity with the needs of daily life. 
Utilitarianism succeeded to the ideology of the ear- 
lier scholars. Abraham Kowner in his 

TXtilitari- pamphlet “Hcker Dabar,” etc. (1867) 

anism. attacked the masters of Hebrew for 
being idealists, and the press because 
it ministered neither to the strict necessities of daily 
life nor to the material well-being of the masses. 
Paperna and others were also pronounced realists. 
Moses Lilienblum inaugurated a campaign in favor 
of the union of life and faith — an endeavor perilous to 
its author and his emulators, but noteworthy as be- 
ing the last attempt of rabbinic Judaism to adapt 
itself to the needs of modern life without giving up 
its minute observances. In his instructive volume 
“ Hattot Ne'urim, ” Lilienblum has left a curious doc- 
ument describing the inner conflicts of a young Tal- 
mudist of the ghetto who lias passed through all 
the stages between the simple life of an Orthodox 
believer and that of a skeptical freethinker. View- 
ing the life of the modern Jew, emancipated and in- 
different to all that is Jewish, lie is shaken in his 
highest convictions and cries out, “The Law will 
never go hand in hand with life.” Lilienblum him- 
self at last became a utilitarian, seeking in Jewish 
life nothing but individual material well-beiug, and 
testifying regretfully to the downfall of the liaska- 
lali by reason of an excess of ideology. “Young 
men must think and work for their own lives only.” 
This became the watchword of the last .Maskilim 
toward 1870. 

The ghetto, however, had not yet spoken its final 
word. Within the con tines of traditional Judaism 
itself the modernization of Hebrew and of the relig- 
ions spirit was accentuated, leading to a compro- 
mise between faith and life. Orthodox journals 
were beginning to be the mouth pieces of a conserva- 
tive party more in touch with modern ideas. Side 
by side with the realistic press — " lla-Meliz,” the 
organ of the realists; “ lla-Zelirah,” a popular scien- 
tific journal; “ He-Haluz.” an antireligious paper: 
and others — there were " lla-Maggid ” and “ Ha -Leba- 
non,” in which Orthodox rabbis enthusiastically 
advocated the cultivation of Hebrew and boldly 
offered plans for its rejuvenation as well as for the 
colonization of Palestine. Michel Pines, the antag- 
onist of Lilienblum, published in 1872 liis“Yalde 
Ruhi,” a treatise displaying deep faith, and in which 


he bravely defends traditional Judaism, insisting that 
ritual and religions observances are necessary to a 
maintenance of the harmony of faith, 
M. Pines, which influences the mind as well as 
the morals. Reforms arc unneces- 
sary, because believers do not feci the need of them, 
and freethinkers no longer cherish any beliefs. Like 
the mass of believers, Pines does not share the pes- 
simism of the realists, but he firmly believes in the 
national renascence of Judaism. Any understand- 
ing between the two parties seemed impossible, the 
realists no longer believing in the future of Ju- 
daism, and the conservatives refusing all attempts 
at religious reform. Even skeptics like Gordon 
were alarmed to see “ the young people leave without 
returning. ” Then, once again, a man arose to under- 
take the work of mingling the humanistic and the 
romantic currents and of leading the liaskalali back 
to the living sources of national Judaism. This was 
Perez Smolenskin, the initiator of the 
P. Smolen- progressive national movement. He, 
skin also, began his career, in 1867, with a 
( 1842 - 85 ). critical article of pronounced realism, 
“Bikkoret Tehiyyali.” But, disheart- 
ened by the fanaticism of the ancients and by the 
indifference and narrowness of the moderns, he left 
Russia and traveled first through Austria and later 
through the other western countries, sorrowfully 
noting the decadence of Judaism and of liis patriotic 
ideal. At Vienna he issued in 1868 “ Ha-Shahar, ” 
whose object it was to attack medieval obscurantism 
and modem indifference. For eighteen years Smo- 
lenskin continued this laborious campaign. In his 
“ ‘Am ‘Glam ” (1872) he appears as the champion of 
the national preservation of Israel and of the realiza- 
tion of the rabbinical ideal freed from all mysticism. 
This secularization of an ideal which had consti- 
tuted Israel’s power of resistance had important re- 
sults. In the first place it restored to Judaism and to 
Hebrew the best among the young men, who, while 
still profoundly attached to Judaism and to the life 
of the masses, had no longer any faith. This pre- 
pared the way for Zionism. But this was not all. 
Smolenskin recognized that one of the chief factors 
in the process of assimilation was the idea set forth 
by Mendelssohn and especially by his disciples (Gei- 
ger and others) that Judaism does not constitute a 
nation but a religious confession, an idea which 
would naturally induce the assimilation of the free- 
thinkers. Smolenskin attacked this idea in a series 
of articles, which, though violent and often unjust, 
were yet needed to point out the priority of the 
national factor over the religions factor in the con- 
servation of Judaism. 

For eighteen years “ Ha-Shahar ” was the rally- 
ing-point for daring ideas and campaigns against 
the obscurantists and the moderns. It was especial- 
ly noted for the realist ic novels of Smolenskin, which, 
despite their technical shortcomings, take a high 
place in Hebrew literature. Side by 
“Ha- side with character sketches of the 
Shahar.” ghetto and violent attacks on obscu- 
rantism appear a profound love for 
the masses and an ardent, faith in Israel’s future and 
in the apotheosis of young scholars endowed with 
the soul of prophecy, veritable dreamers of the 
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ghetto. For the first time the Hebrew language* 
as modernized by Smolenskin, took immense strides. 
“Ha-Shalmr" published only original work; and 
through the support and influence of its editor 
there arose a whole school of realists who wrote in 
Hebrew. In addition to Gordon and Liiienblum, 
there were Hrandstadter (the clever creator of the 
short story in Hebrew), S. Mandelkern, J. L. Levin, 
Ben Zebi; M. Colin, Silberbuscli, Mandelstam, and 
others. Science was represented by S. Rubin, D. 
Ivohan, Heller, D. Muller, etc. 

The influence of “ Ha-Shahar 77 was felt through- 
out Hebrew literature. The popular poet and 
scholar of the south, A. B. Gottlober, founded his 
review “ Ila-Boker Or ” (1876) for the purpose of de- 
fending Mendelssohn and the liaskalah. Gottlober 
himself contributed character sketches of the Hasi- 
diin, while the gifted writer R. A. Braudes began in 
its pages his novel “ Ila-Da t weha-IIayyim, ” in which 
he depicts with masterly hand the struggle for the 
union of life and faith. Even America boasted a 
Hebrew journal, “Ha-Zofeh be-Erez Nod,” pub- 
lished by Sobel. A converted Jew, Salkinson, pro- 
duced an admirable Hebrew translation of Shake- 
speare and of Milton, and the socialist Freiman 
published a review in Hebrew entitled “ Ha-Emet ” 
(1878). More important, however, was the great 
work by I. H. Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorsliaw,” 
dealing with the evolution of religious tradition. 
The sciences were taken up by H. Rabbinowitz, 
Pories, S. Sachs, Reifman, Hark&vy, Gurland, J. 
Halevy, A. Epstein, Zweifel, Popirna, Buber, etc. 
Even the style was modernized, although the 
mclizah did not disappear, as is seen by the writings 
of Schulman, Friedberg, and others. 

Smolenskin ’s ideas bore fruit. With the return 
of the national ideal, Hebrew as the national lan- 
guage was again revived. Leon Gordon's literary 
jubilee was enthusiastically celebrated in St. Peters- 
burg, and after his return from a journey through 
Russia in 1880, lie was everywhere received as the 
national author, even by the students of the capi- 
tals. The appearance of anti-Semitism, the renewed 
persecutions, and the terrible years 1881 and 1882 
finally destroyed the ideals of the liaskalah, whose 
last Hebrew followers were forced to admit that 
Smolenskin was right. 

When the first colonies in Palestine had been 
founded, and there existed no longer a belief in the 
possibility of religions reform without an upheaval 
of Judaism as a whole, it was commonly admitted 
that the work of Israel’s national rebirth should be 
encouraged. Tlie Hebrew press undertook espe- 
cially to support the “Ilobebe Ziyyon” (Chovevei 
Zion), as the Zionists were then called. Hebrew 
modern literature, which for a century had been 
progressive and secularizing, now became the in- 
strument of patriotic propaganda. Often those 
who had formerly advocated reforms now urged the 
abandonment of modern ideas in order to conciliate 
tlie masses. Smolenskin alone did not abandon his 
civilizing mission, and remained a progressive real- 
ist. lie finally succumbed to overwork and died in 
1885. On his death “ Ha-Shahar ” ceased publica- 
tion, just, one century after the appearance of “Ha- 
Me’asscf ” (1785). This was the end of the liaskalah. 


It now gave place to Zionism, which was at first 
hesitating, but gradually arose to the realization and 
assertion of its full strength. 

The changing attitude in the profession of faith 
among Hebrew scholars and the young men who 
had returned to the national ideal and 
Contempo- to the prophetic dreams was of advan- 
rary Lit- rage to Hebrew, which now came to 
erature be considered as the national language 
( 1885 - of the Jewish people and the tie 
1904 ). uniting the Jews of all countries. 

While E. Ben-Judali at Jerusalem, 
through personal example and through propaganda 
in his journal “Ha-Zefoi,” restored Hebrew as a liv- 
ing language in Palestine, there was an increasing 
demand for Hebrew books in Russia, and the mod- 
ernized Jews became ambitious to cultivate the na- 
tional language. The success of the great literary 
collection “ Ha-Asif ” (edited by the writer N. Soko- 
low), which succeeded “Ha-Shahar,” soon called 
forth other publications, noteworthy among which 
was the Zionistic work “Iveneset Yisrael ” by the 
historian S. P. Rabbinowitz, and the more scientific 
“ Ozar ha-Sifrut.” 

In 1886 L. Kantor began tlie publication of “ Ila- 
YTnn,” the first Hebrew daily paper; and soon after 
“ Ila-Meliz ” and “ Ha-Zefirah ” were 
Daily changed into dailies. A political 
Press. press, also, was established, and con- 
tributed largely to the propagation of 
Zionism and to the modernization of Hebrew style. 
The founding of two large publishing-houses (tlie 
“ Aliiasaf ” and “ Tushiyyah ”), through the efforts 
of Ben-Avigdor, finally regulated the conditions 
for the progress of Hebrew, and created a class of 
paid writers. Journals, more than other forms of 
literature, are multiplying, and there are a number 
even in America. 

Literary activity was resumed after a short inter- 
val, now on an entirely national basis and in agree- 
ment with the many needs of a nationalist group. 
All the branches of letters, science, and art were 
assiduously cultivated, without neglecting the re- 
nascence of tlie Jewish people in the land of their 
fathers. In tlie field of poetry, besides Mandelkern 
and Gottlober, both converted to Zionism, are to be 
found Dolitzky, author of Zionistic songs describing 
the miseries of the Russian Jews; the two Zionist 
poets Isaac Rabinowitz and Sarah Shapira, and the 
gifted lyric poet M. H. Mane, who died at an early 
age. Perhaps the most noteworthy was C. A. Sha- 
pira, an eminent lyric poet, who, embittered by in- 
dignation, introduced a new note into Hebrew po- 
etry — hatred of persecution. There is, finally, N. 
H. Imber, the poet of renascent Palestine and the 
author of popular songs. Bialik is a lyric poet of 
much vigor, an incomparable stylist, and a romanti- 
cist of note, while his younger contemporary Saul 
Tschernichowsky is proceeding along new lines, in- 
troducing pure estheticism, the cult of beautj r and 
of love, in the language of the Prophets. The most 
gifted among tlie younger poets are S. L. Gordon, 
N. Pines, A. Lubocliitzky, Kaplan, Lipsclnitz, and 
A. Cohan. 

In the field of belles-lettres Ben-Avigdor is the 
creator of the new realistic movement; this lie ex- 
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pounds in liis psychologic stories and especially in his 
“Menaliem lia-Sofer,” in which he attacks, in the 
name of modem life, national chauvinism. Braudes 
became prominent as a romanticist. The aged A. J. 
Abramowitsch, who has returned to Hebrew, de- 
lights his readers by his artistic satires. I. L. Perez 
has in his songs, as in his poetry, a tendency toward 
symbolism. M. J. Berdyczewski attempts to intro- 
duce Nietzschian individualism into his stories and 
articles. Feierberg expresses the sufferings of a 
young scholar seeking truth. Goldin is a pleasing 
but sentimental writer of stories. Bershadsky is an 
outspoken realist and close observer. Others deserv- 
ing mention are: J. Babinovitz; Turov ; A. S. Ra- 
binovitz ; Epstein ; Asch ; J. Steinberg; Goldberg; 
Brener; the Galicians Silberbusch and Samueli; the 
poet and prose-writer David Frischman, the transla- 
tor of Cain” : J. Cli. Taw jew, who is a distinguished 
feuilletonist and writer on pedagogics; A. L. Le- 
viusky, the story-teller, author of a Zionist Utopia 
(“ Travels in Palestine in 5800 ”) ; and J, L. Landau, 
the only dramatic poet. As Landau is a poet rather 
than a psychologist, his “ Herod ” and other plays 
are not intended for the theater. The Orientalist 
Joseph Halevy has published a volume of patriotic 
poems. 

The reaction of 1890 in the work of colonizing 
Palestine and the evident necessity of taking some 
steps to meet such a reaction produced the work 
of “Ahad lia-‘Am” (Asher Ginzberg). He is no- 
tably a critic of manners; and in the name of pure 
ideology he attacked first actual colonization and 
then political Zionism. Judaism before everything, 
and not the Jews; a moral and spiritual, not an 
economic and a political center; a national ideal ta- 
king the place of faith— such, in the rough, is the 
idea of this acute and paradoxical publicist, A 
number of } r oung men, influenced b} r his collection 
“ Ha-Pardes ” and the review “ Ha-Shiloah, ” found- 
ed by him and continued by Klausner, have fol- 
lowed in his lead. Quite opposite in tendencies is 
Zeeb Ya‘bez, the editor of “ Ha-Mizrali, ” a remarka- 
ble stjdist and religious romanticist. L. Babinovitz, 
the director of ” Ha-Meliz, ” in his articles “Ha- 
Yerushshah weha-Hinnuk ” also shows himself to be 
a defender of Jewish tradition, while Ben-Judah, the 
author of “Hashkafah ” (Jerusalem), constantly op- 
poses obscurantism. N. Sokolow, by the power of 
his genius, forces Hebrew and modern ideas even 
upon the Hasidim. The critic Beuben Brainin is a 
close observer, an admirable stylist, and a charming 
story-teller. The historian S. Bernfehl is a scholarly 
popularizer of Jewish science. 

Pedagogics and juvenile literature also have their 
periodicals and worthy representatives. Among 
these are : Lerner, S. L. Gordon, Madame Ben-Judah, 
Yellin, Grosovsky, and Berman. Many scholars 
have devoted themselves to science, as the late phi- 
losopher F. Mises; the grammarian J. Steinberg, 
who is an admirable writer; the anatomist, archeolo- 
gist, and author of popular stories Katzenelenson ; 
Neimark; and Hurvitz. There are, in addition, 
many translators and compilers who have rendered 
into Hebrew Longfellow, Mark Twain, Zola, and 
even De Maupassant ; and this work is being actively 
carried forward. There is a stead}' increase in the 


number of daily and weekly journals, all of which, 
though Zionistic, are none the less progressive. 
With the emigration of the Russian Jews to foreign 
countries, Hebrew is finding new centers. In 1904 
a course in modern Hebrew literature was instituted 
at the Sorbonne. Palestine is in a fair way to 
become the home of Hebrew as a living language, 
and in America and in England there are numerous 
publications in Hebrew. Even in the Far East, He- 
brew books and periodicals are to be found in in- 
creasing numbers, stimulating national and social 
regeneration. But it must be remembered that the 
future of Hebrew is intimately connected with Zion- 
ism, which is accepted by the masses only by reason 
of the ideal of national renascence. Faithful to its 
Biblical mission, the Hebrew language alone is able 
to revive moral vigor and prophetic idealism, which 
have never failed where the sacred language has 
been preserved. 

Bibliography: n. Selilousz, La Renaissance tie la Littera- 
ture Hebra'ique , 17/rf-lSSo, Paris, 1903; R. Brainin, Mapu, 
Smolensky (in Hebrew), Warsaw; S. Bernfeld, Bor JLakam, 
Warsaw, 1S9G; idem, Da' at Elnhim , ib. 1897-98; J. Klausner, 
Hebrew Literature in the Nineteenth Century (in Prus- 
sian); M. Mendelssohn, Pene TcbeU Amsterdam, 1872. 

g. N. Sl. 

LITHUANIA (Russian or Polish, Litwa; in 
Jewish writings ^0*6) : Formerly a grand duchy, 
politically connected more or less intimately with 
Poland, and with the latter annexed to Russia. 

Lithuania originally embraced only the way wode- 
ships of Wilna and Troki ; but in the thirteenth cen- 
tury it augmented its territory at the expense of 
the neighboring principalities and included the duchy 
of Samogitia (Zlimud ; OW). 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, when 
Russia was already under the Tatar yoke, the Lith- 
uanian grand duke Gedimin (1316-41) still further 
increased his possessions by family alliances and by 
conquest until they came to embrace the territories 
of Vitebsk, Kiev (1321), Minsk, etc. Under Olgerd 
and Keistat, sons of Gedimin, the Russian principal- 
ities of Cliernigov-Syeversk, Podolia (1362), and 
Volliynia (1377) were also added to Lithuania ; and, 
the territory thus extended from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 

As early as the eighth century Jews lived in parts 
of the Lithuanian territory. Beginning with that 
period they conducted the trade between South Rus- 
sia, i.e., Lithuania, and the Baltic, especially with 
Danzig, Julin (Vineta or Wollin, in Pomerania), and 
other cities on the Vistula, Oder, and Elbe (see Georg 
Jacob, “ Welche Handelsartikel Bezogen die Araber 
dcs Mittelalters aus Baltisclien Landern? ” p. 1). 

When Duke Boleslaw I. of Poland sent Bishop 
Adalbert of Prague in 997 to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen Prussians (Lithuanians), the bishop com- 
plained that Christian prisoners of war were sold 
for base money to Jews, and that he was not able 
to redeem them. Records, of that time, of Jewish 
residents in Kiev are still extant. About the middle 
of the twelfth century Rabbi Eliezer of Mayence 
referred to some ritual customs of the Russian, i.e., 
Lithuanian, Jews (“Eben ha-‘Ezer,” p. 74a, Prague, 
1710), and in the same century mention was made 
also of Moses of Kiev. In the thirteenth century 
Jews lived in Chernigov, Volliynia, and Smolensk. 
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Among them there were men of learning, as is evi- 
denced by a manuscript in the Vatican Library 
(Codex 300) dated 1094, and consisting of a com- 
mentary on the Bible written in “ Russia.” Another 
commentary, dated 1124, also written in Russia, is 
preserved in Codex Oppenlieim Additamenta, Quar. 
Ro. 13, at present in the Bodleian Library, Oxfoid. 
About the same time there lived in Chernigov Itze 
(Isaac) who is probably identical with Isaac of Rus- 
sia. In the first half of the fourteenth century there 
lived in Toledo, Spain, a Talmudic scholar, Asher 
ben Sinai who came from Russia (Aslieri, Responsa, 
part 51, No. 2; Zunz, “ Hr ha-Zedek,” p. 45). These 
isolated cases do not prove, however, that Tal- 
mudic learning had, at the period in question, become 
widely diffused in the Lithuanian -Russian territory. 
As Harkavy has pointed out, the individual efforts 
of the Russian Talmudists to spread Jewish knowl- 
edge did not meet with success until the sixteenth 
century. In a letter written by Eliezer of Bohemia 
(1190) to Judah Hasid it is stated that in most places 
in Poland, Russia, and Hungary there were no Tal- 
mudic scholars, chiefly because of the poverty of 
the Jews there, which compelled the communities to 
secure the services of men able to discharge the three 
functions of cantor, rabbi, and teacher (“Or Za- 
rua‘,” p. 40, § 113, Jitomir, 1862). These refer- 
ences to Russia do not necessarily always apply 
to Lithuania, since Galicia also was designated by 
that name in Hebrew writings of the Middle Ages, 
while the Muscovite territory of that time was 
referred to as “Moskwa.” The mention of the 
name “Lita” first occurs in a responsum of the fif- 
teenth century by Israel Isserlein. He refers to a 
certain Tobiah who had returned from. Gordita 
(Grodno ?) in Lithuania, and states that “it is rare 
for our people from Germany to go to Lithuania ” 
(Israel Bruna, Responsa, §§ 25, 73). 

The origin of the Lithuanian Jews has been the 
subject of much speculation. It is now almost 
certain that they were made up of two distinct 
streams of Jewish immigration. The older of the 
two entered Lithuania by way of South Russia, 
where Jews had lived in considerable numbers since 
the beginning of the common era (see Armenia; 

Bosporus ; Crimea; Kertcii). The 
Origin of fact that these had adopted the Rus- 
Lithuanian sian language (the official language 

Jews. of the Lithuanians) and the customs, 
occupations, and even the names of the 
native population, serves to prove that they came 
from the East rather than from western Europe. 
The later stream of immigration originated m the 
twelfth century and received an impetus from the 
persecution of the German Jews by the Crusaders. 
The blending of these two elements was not com- 
plete even in the eighteenth century, differences 
appearing at that time in proper names, in the pro- 
nunciation of the Judaeo-German dialect, and even 
in physiognomy. < . 

The peculiar conditions that prevailed in Lithu- 
ania compelled the first Jewish settlers to adopt a 
different mode of life from that followed by tlieir 
western coreligionists. In the Lithuania of that 
day there were no cities in the western sense of the 
word, no Magdeburg Rights or close gilds. 


Some of the cities which later became the im- 
portant centers of Jewish life in Lithuania were at 
first mere villages. Grodno, one of the oldest, was 
founded by a Russian prince, and is first mentioned 
in the chronicles of 1128. Novogrudok was founded 
somewhat later by Yaroslav; Kerlov in 1250; Vo- 
ruta and Twiremet in 1252; Eiragola in 1262; Gol- 
scliany and Kovno in 1280; Telsbi, YYilna, Lida, 
and Troki in 1320. . t . 

With the campaign of Gedimin and Ins subjec- 
tion of Kiev and Volhynia (1320-21) the Jewish in- 
habitants of these territories were induced to spread 
throughout the northern provinces of the grand 
duchy. The probable importance of the southern 
Jews in the development of Lithuania is indi- 
cated by their numerical prominence in Volhynia 
in the thirteenth century. According to an annal- 
ist who describes the funeral of the grand duke 
Vladimir Vasilkovicli in the city of Vladimir (Vol- 
hynia), “the Jews wept at his funeral as at the fall 
of Jerusalem, or when being led into the Babylonian 
captivity.” This sympathy and the record thereof 
would seem to indicate that long before the event 
in question the Jews had enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity and influence, and this gave them a certain 
standing under the new regime. They took an act- 
ive part in the development of the new cities un- 
der the tolerant rule of Gedimin. 

Little is known of the fortunes of the Lithuanian 
Jews during the troublous times that followed the 
death of Gedimin and the accession of his grand- 
son Witold (1341). To the latter the Jews owed 
a charter of privileges which, was 
The momentous in the subsequent history 
Charter of the Jews of Lithuania. The docu- 
Of 1388 . ments granting privileges first to the 
Jews of Brest (July 1, 1388) and later 
to those of Troki, Grodno (1389), Lutsk, Vladimir, 
and other large towns are the earliest documents to 
recognize the Lithuanian Jews as possessing a dis- 
tinct organization. The gathering together of the 
scattered Jewish settlers in sufficient numbers and 
with enough power to form such an organization 
and to obtain privileges from their Lithuanian rulers 
implies the lapse of considerable time. The Jews 
who dwelt in smaller towns and villages were not in 
need of such privileges at this time, as Harkavy 
suggests, and the mode of life, the comparative 
poverty, and the ignorance of Jewish learning among 
the Lithuanian Jews retarded their intercommunal 
organization. But powerful forces hastened this or- 
ganization toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The chief of these was probably the coopera- 
tion of the Jews of Poland with tlieir Lithuanian 
brethren. After the death of Casimir the Great 
(1370), the condition of the Polish Jews changed for 
the worse. The influence of the Catholic clergy at 
the Polish court grew; Louis of Anjou was indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of his subjects, and his eagerness 
to convert the Jews to Christianity, together with 
the increased Jewish immigration from Germany, 
caused the Polish Jews to become apprehensive tor 
their future. On this account it seems more than 
likely that influential Polish Jews cooperated .with 
the leading Lithuanian communities in securing a 
I special charter from Witold. 
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TL lie preamble of the charter reads as follows: 

k “ In the name of God, Amen. All deeds of men, when they 
are not made known by the testimony of witnesses or in wri- 
ting, pass away and vanish and are forgotten. Therefore, we, 
Alexander, also called 'Witold, by the grace of God Grand Duke 
of Lithuania and ruler of Brest, Dorogiez, Lutsk, Vladimir, and 
other places, make known by this charter to the present and 
future generations, or to whomever it may concern to know or 
hear of if, that, after due deliberation with our nobles we have 
decided to grant to all the Jews living in our domains the rights 
and liberties mentioned in the following charter.” 


lias loaned money to a Christian, but has no witnesses to prove 
it, the latter may dear himself by taking an oath. (5) Jews 
may make loans on any personal property except blood-stained 
articles or articles employed in religious service. (0) Where a 
Christian asserts that an article pawned to a Jew has been 
stolen from a Christian, the Jew, after swearing that he was 
ignorant of the robbery, is relieved of responsibility to the 
owner of the article, and need not return it until the sum ad- 
vanced by him, with the interest, has been repaid. (7) Where 
a Jew loses pawned property by fire or robbery he is relieved 
from responsibility for articles so lost if lie takes an oath that 
such articles were lost together with his own. (8) A suit be- 



Tlie charter contains thirty-seven sections, which 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In criminal or other cases involving the person or property 
of a Jew, the latter can not be convicted on the testimony of one 
Christian witness ; there must be two witnesses— a Christian and 
a Jew. ^ (2) Where a Christian asserts that he has placed an 
article in pawn with a Jew, and the Jew denies it, the latter 
may clear himself by taking the prescribed oath. (3) Where a 
Christian claims that he has pawned an article with a Jew for a 
sum less than that claimed by the latter, the Jew’s claim shall be 
allowed if he take the usual oath. (4) Where a Jew claims he 


tween Jews may not be decided by a city judge, but must be 
submitted in the first instance to the jurisdiction of the subway- 
wode, in the second instance to the waywode, and finally to the 
king. Important criminal cases are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the king alone. (9) A Christian found guilty of inflicting 
wounds upon a Jewess must pay a fine to the king and damages 
and expenses to the victim, in accordance with the local regula- 
tions. (10) A Christian murdering a Jew shall be punished by 
the proper court and his possessions confiscated to the king. 

(11) A Christian inflicting injuries upon a Jew, but without 
shedding blood, shall be punished in accordance with local law. 

(12) A Jew may travel without hindrance within the limits of 
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the country, and when lie carries inercliandi.se lie shall pay the 
same duties as the local burghers. (13) Jews may transport the 
bodies of their dead free of taxation. (14) A Christian injuring a 
Jewish cemetery shall be punished in accordance with the local 
law and his property confiscated. (15) Any person throwing 
stones into the synagogue shall pay to the waywode a line of two 
pounds. (16) A Jew failing to pay to the judge the fine called 

“ wandii ” shall pay the anciently established fine. (IT) Any 
Jew not appearing in court after being twice summoned shall 
pay the customary fine. (18) A Jew inflicting wounds on an- 
other Jew shall be lined in accordance with local custom. (19) 
A Jew may take an oath on the Old Testament in important 
cases only, as where the claim exceeds in value fifty “griven” 
of pure silver, or where the case is brought before the king. 
(20) Where a Christian is suspected of killing a Jew, though 
there were no witnesses, and the relatives of the victim de- 
clare their suspicion, the king is to give the Jews an execu- 
tioner for the accused. (21) Where a Christian assaults a 
Jewess he shall be punished according to local usage. (22) 
A sulnvaywode may not summon Jews to his court except on 
a regular complaint. (23) In cases concerning Jews the court 
is to sit either in the synagogue or in a place selected by 
the Jews. (24) Where a Christian pays the sum advanced 
to him on any article when due, but omits to pay the interest, 
he shall he given a written extension of time, after which 
the sum unpaid shall be subject to interest until paid. 
(25) The houses of Jews are free from military quartering. (26) 
When a Jew advances to a noble a sum of money on an estate, 
the Jew is entitled, if the loan be not repaid on maturity, to the 
possession of the property, and shall be protected in its posses- 
sion. (27) A person guilty of stealing a Jewish child shall be 
punished as a thief. (23) If the value of an article pawned with 
a Jew by a Christian for a period less than a year does not ex- 
ceed the amount advanced upon it, the pawnbroker, after taking 
the article to his waywode, may sell it ; but if the article is of 
greater value than the sum advanced the Jew shall be obliged 
to keep it for a further period of one year and one day, at the 
expiration of which time he shall become its possessor. (29) No 
person may demand the return of pawned property on Jewish 
holy days. (30) Any Christian forcibly taking an article pawned 
with a Jew, or entering a Jewish house against the wish of its 
owner, shall be subject to the same punishment as a person 
stealing from the common treasury. (31) To summon a Jew to 
appear in court is allowed only to the king or the waywode. 
(32) Since the papal bulls show that Jews are forbidden by their 
own law to use human blood, or any blood whatever, it is for- 
bidden to accuse Jews of using human blood. But in the case 
of a Jew accused of the murder of a Christian child, such ac- 
cusation must be proved by three Christians and three Jews. If 
the Christian accuser is unable to prove his accusation he shall 
be subjected to the same punishment that would have been in- 
flicted on the accused had his guilt been proved. (33) Loans 
made by Jews to Christians must be repaid with interest. (34) 
The pledging of horses as security on loans made by Jews must 
be done in the daytime ; in case a Christian should recognize a 
horse stolen from him among horses pawned with a Jew, the 
latter must take an oath that the horse was received by him in 
the daytime. (35) Mint directors are forbidden to arrest Jews, 
when the latter are found with counterfeit coin, without the 
knowledge of the king’s waywode, or in the absence of promi- 
nent citizens. (36) A Christian neighbor who shall fail to re- 
spond at night when a Jew calls for help shall pay a fine of 
thirty “zloty.” (37) Jews are permitted to buy and sell on the 
same footing as Christians, and any one interfering with them 
shall be fined by the waywode. 

The charter itself was modeled upon similar doc- 
uments granted by Casimir the Great, earlier by Bo- 
leslaw of Kalisz, to the Jews of Poland. These in 
their turn were based on the charters of Henry of 
Glogau (1251), King Ottokar of Bohemia (1254-67), 
and Frederick II. (1244), and the last-mentioned 
upon the charter of the Bishop of Speyer (1084). 

T he successive remodelings of the different docu- 
ments' were made necessary by the characteristic 
customs and conditions of the various countries; and 
f or this reason the charter granted by Witold to the 
Jews of Brest and Troki is distinguished from its 
Polish and German models by certain peculiarities. 
The chief digressions are in 8, 21, 28, 33, and 35. 


The distinctive features were made more manifest in 
the later issues of these privileges by the attempt 
to conform them to the needs of Lithuanian-Russian 
life. Yv^hile the earlier charters of Brest and Troki 
were evidently framed upon western models for a 
class of Jews largely engaged in money-lending, the 
charters of Grodno (June 18, 1389 and 1408) show 
the members of that community engaged in various 
occupations, including agriculture. The charter of 
1389 indicates that the Jews of Grodno, the residence 
of Witold, had lived there for many years, owning 
land and possessing a synagogue and cemetery near 
the J ewish quarter. They also followed handicrafts 
and engaged in commerce on equal terms with the 
Christians. 

As the Jews of Germany were servants of the 
rulers (“ Kammerknechte ”), so the Lithuanian Jews’ 
formed a class of freemen subject in all criminal 
cases directly to the jurisdiction of the grand duke 
and his official representatives, and in petty suits to 
the jurisdiction of local officials on an equal footing 
with the lesser nobles (“ Shlyakhta ”), boyars, and 
other free citizens. The official representatives of 
the grand duke were the elder (“starcsta ”), known 
as the “Jewish judge” (“judex Judaiorum ”), and 
his deputy. The Jewish judge decided all cases be- 
tween Christians and Jews and all criminal suits in 
which Jews were concerned ; in civil suits, however, 
he acted only on the application of the interested par- 
ties. Either party who failed to obey the judge’s 
summons had to pay him a fine. To him also be- 
longed all fines collected from Jews for 
The “Sta- minor offenses. His duties included 

rosta.” the guardianship of the persons, prop- 
erty, and freedom of worship of the 
Jews. He had no right to summon any one to his 
court except upon the complaint of an interested 
party. In matters of religion the Jews were given 
extensive autonomy. 

Under these equitable laws the Jews of Lithuania 
reached a degree of prosperity unknown to their 
Polish and German coreligionists at that time. The 
communities of Brest, Grodno, Troki, Lutsk, and 
Minsk rapidly grew in wealth and influence. Every 
community had at its head a Jewish elder. These 
elders represented the communities in all external 
relations, in securing new privileges, and in the reg- 
ulation of taxes. Such officials are not, how r ever, 
referred to by the title “ elder ” before the end of 
the sixteenth century. Up to that time the docu- 
ments merely state, for instance, that the “Jews of 
Brest humbly apply, ” etc. On assuming office the 
elders declared under oath that they would discharge 
the duties of the position faithfully, and would re- 
linquish the office at the expiration of the appointed 
term. The elder acted in conjunction with the 
rabbi, whose jurisdiction included all Jewish affairs 
with the exception of judicial cases assigned to the 
court of the deputy, and by the latter to the king. 
In religious affairs, however, an appeal from the 
decision of the rabbi and the elder was permitted 
only to a council consisting of the chief rabbis of 
the king’s cities. The cantor, sexton, and shohet 
were subject to the orders of the rabbi and elder. 

The favorable position of the Jews in Lithuania 
during the reign of Witold brought to the front a 
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number of the wealthier Jews, who, besides enga- 
ging' in commerce, also leased certain sources of the 
ducal revenues or became owners of estates. The 
first known Jewish farmer of customs duties in Lith- 
uania was “Shanya” (probably Sliakna), who was 
presented by Witold with the villages Vinnike and 
Kalusov in the district of Vladimir. The good-will 
and tolerance of Witold endeared him to his Jewish 
subjects, and for a long time traditions concerning 
his generosity and nobility of character were current 
among them. He ruled Lithuania independently 
even when that country and Poland were united for 
a time in 1413. His cousin, the Polish king Ladis- 
laus II., Jagellon, did not interfere with his admin- 
istration during Witold’s lifetime. 

After Witold’s death Ladislaus assumed active 
sovereignty over a part of Lithuania. He granted 
(1432) the Magdeburg Eights to the Poles, Ger- 
mans, and Eussians of the city of Lutsk, while 
in the case of the Jews and Armenians the Polish 
laws were made effective (see Poland). This polic} r 
toward his Jewish subjects in Poland 
Under the was influenced by the clerical party, 
Jagellons. and he attempted to curtail the privi- 
leges granted to them by his prede- 
cessors. However, his rule in Lithuania was too 
short to have a lasting effect on the life of the 
Lithuanian Jews. 

Swidrigailo, who became Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania at the death of Witold (1430), strove to prevent 

tlie annexation of Volhynia and. IPodolia to tlie 

Polish crown. He availed himself of the service of 
Jewish tax-farmers, leasing the customs duties of 
Vladimir to the Jew Shanya and those of Busk to 
the Jew Yatzka. There is, however, reason for 
the belief that he was not always friendly toward 
the Jews, as is shown by his grant of the Magde- 
burg Eights to the city of Kremenetz and the placing 
of all the inhabitants, including the Jews, under the 
jurisdiction of the German waywode Yurka (May 
9, 143S). The latter act may have been prompted 
by his desire to retain the allegiance of the German' 
inhabitants of Volhynia. Swidrigailo was assassin- 
ated in the year 1440, and was succeeded by Casimir 
Jagellon. 

As Grand Duke of Lithuania (1440-92) Casimir 
Jagellon pursued toward his Jewish subjects the 
liberal policy of Witold. In 1441 he granted the 
Magdeburg Eights to the Karaite Jews of Troki on 
conditions similar to those under which they were 
granted to the Christians of Troki, Wilna, and 
Kovno; giving the Troki Karaites, however, a 
wider autonomy in judicial matters and in com- 
munal affairs, allowing them one-half of the city 
revenues, and presenting them with a parcel of 
land. The Troki and Lutsk Karaites were descend- 
ants of 380 families brought, according to tradition, 
by Witold from tlie Crimea at the end of the four- 
teenth century, when Eabbinite Jews were already 
established in Troki (see Graetz, “History,” Ileb. 
transl. by Eabinowitz, vi. 225). Settling originally in 
New Troki, the Karaites subsequently spread to 
other Lithuanian and Galician towns. The poorer 
among them were, like most of the Eabbinite Jews, 
engaged in agriculture and handicrafts, while the 
richer members were, like the wealthier Eabbinites, 


leaseholders and tax-farmers. Tlie Lithuanian rulers 
of that time did not make any distinction between 
Eabbinites and Karaites, designating both in their 
decrees merely as “ Jews ” (“ Zidy ”). See Karaites. 

In 1453, for services rendered to him, Casimir 
granted to the Jew Michael of Ilrubieszow, liis wife, 
and their son Judali, exemption from all taxes and 
customs duties throughout the country. Between 
1463 and 1478 he presented to Levin 
Jews as Schalomicli certain lands in the way- 
Tax- wodeship of Brest, together with the 
Farmers, peasants living on them. In 1484 he 
awarded the lease of the customs duties 
of Novgorod for three years to the Troki Jews Ilia 
Moiseyevich, Euwen Sakovich, Avraam Danilovich, 
and Jeska Sclielemovich. In 1485 he ordered the 
waywode of Troki to see that the Jewish part of the 
town paid its taxes separately, this arrangement 
being made in response to a petition from the Jews 
themselves. In 1486 he leased the customs of Kiev, 
Wischegorod, and Jitomir for a term of three years 
to Simlia Karvcliik, Sadke and Sarnak Danilovich, 
Samaditza, and Kyzlika, who were Jews of Kiev 
and Troki. In the same year the customs duties 
of Bryansk were leased to Mordecai Gadajewich and 
Perka Judinovich of Kiev; certain taxes of Grodno 
and Meretz to Enka Jatzkovicli and his sons of 
Grodno; and the customs duties of Putivl to Jews 
of Kiev and Troki. In 1487 tlie customs duties of 
Brest; Droliycin, Byelsk, and Grodno were leased to 

Astasclika Ilyich, Onatani Ilyicli, and Olkan, Jews 
of Lutsk, and the customs duties of Lutsk to 
Shachua Peisacliovich and Senka Mamotlivy. In 
1488 certain taxes of Grodno and Meretz were again 
leased to Jatzkovicli and his sons, and the customs 
duties of Zvyagol to the Lutsk Jews Israel, Ycska, 
and Judah. In the following year the customs duties 
of Minsk were leased to the Jew of Troki, Michael 
Danilovich ; the customs duties of Vladimir, Pere- 
myshl, andLitovislik to the Jews of Brest and Ilru- 
bieszow ; and the customs duties of Kiev and Putivl to 
Kabei and other Jews of Kiev. In 1490 certain, rev- 
enues of Putivl were leased to Merovacli and Israel 
of Kiev and Abraham of Plotzk. These leases 
prove that throughout Casimir’s reign the impor- 
tant commercial and financial affairs of the grand 
duchy were largely managed by Jewish lease- 
holders, to whom he was heavily indebted. At 
times his treasury was depleted to such an extent as 
to compel him to pawn the queen’s robes and his 
silverware, but the Jews came to his aid in time 
of need. According to the Polish 
Com- historian Jaroszewicz in his “Obraz 
mercial Litwy,” the Jews of Lithuania after 
Relations, the reign of Casimir Jagellon were 
intimately connected with the devel- 
opment of the country’s commerce. Their business 
ventures reached far beyond Lithuania, most of the 
export trade to Prussia and the Baltic Sea being 
in their hands. 

Historians are agreed that Casimir was not a 
strong and j list ruler. He did not scruple to give con- 
tradictory promises to Poland and Lithuania, and Ins 
frequent favors to the Jews do not necessarily show 
that he was their friend. At most he considered 
them as useful agents in his financial undertakings. 
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The influential Jewish tax-farmers often encoun- 
tered difficulties with foreign merchants. The Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Ivan Vassilivicli III. repeatedly 
made representations to Casimir in regard to the 
high-handed treatment of Muscovite merchants and 
ambassadors by the tax-collectors Shan (the son-in- 
law of Agron), Simha, Ryabchik, and others. The 
king upheld his Jewish tax-farmers on the ground 
that the Russian merchants attempted to evade pay- 
ment of customs duties by choosing rarely traveled 
roads. From these documents it is also clear that 
the Jewish customs officials had under them armed 
men to arrest violators of the regulations. At Casi- 
mir’s death (1492) many of his Jewish creditors 
were left unpaid, 

Casimir was succeeded as king of Poland by his 
son John Albert, and on the Lithuanian throne by 
his younger son, Alexander Jagellon. The lat- 
ter confirmed the charter of privileges granted to 
the Jews by his predecessors, and even gave them 
additional rights. His father’s Jewish creditors re- 
ceived part "of the sums due to them, the rest be- 
ing withheld under various pretexts. Jewish tax- 
farmers continued to lease the customs duties in the 
important cities, as is exemplified by a lease of those 
of Brest, Drolioczyn, Grodno, and Byelsk (Oct. 14, 
1494) to four JewsVf Brest. The favorable attitude 

toward the Jews which had character- 

Expelled ized the Lithuanian rulers for genera- 
by tions was unexpectedly and radically 

JAlezscaxLciei'. changed by a decree promulgated by 

Alexander in April, 1495. By this de- 
cree all Jews living in Lithuania proper and the ad- 
jacent territories were summarily ordered to leave 
the country. 

The expulsion was evidently not accompanied by 
the usual cruelties ; for there was no popular ani- 
mosity toward the Lithuanian Jews, and the decree 
was regarded as an act of mere wilfulness on the 
part of an absolute ruler. Some of the nobility, 
however, approved Alexander’s decree, expecting 
to profit by the departure of their Jewish creditors, 
as is indicated by numerous lawsuits on the return 
of the exiles to Lithuania in 1503. It is knowu from 
the Hebrew sources that some of the exiles migrated 
to the Crimea, and that by far the greater number 
settled in Poland, where, by permission of King 
John Albert, they established themselves in the 
towns situated near the Lithuanian boundary. This 
permission, given at first for a period of two years, 
was extended “because of the extreme poverty of 
the Jews on account of the great losses sustained 
by them.” The extension, which applied to all 
the towns of the kingdom, accorded the enjoy- 
ment of all the liberties that had been granted to 
their Polish brethren (Cracow, June 29, 1498). The 
expelled Karaites settled in the Polish town of 
Rat.no. 

The causes of the unexpected expulsion have 
been widely discussed. It has been suggested by 
Narbut and other Lithuanian historians that the 
decree was the outcome of Alexander’s personal 
animosity toward the Jews, he having been edu- 
cated by the Polish historian Dlugosc (Longinus), 
an avowed enemy of the Jews, Others have held 
that it was instigated by the grand duchess He- 


lena, daughter of Ivan III. of Russia. Legend has 
it that she was at first very friendly toward the 
Jews, but having been rendered barren by a Jewish 
midwife through the aid of witchcraft, her father 
demanded the punishment of the witches, and the 
decree of expulsion followed. The improbability of 
this story has been demonstrated by Bershadski 
(“Litovskie Yevrei,” p. 251), who show T s that the 
marriage took place in Feb., 1495, and that the 
expulsion occurred in April of the same year. Ber- 
shadski and Harkavy suggest as a probable motive 
the pressure put upon Alexander by the Catholic 
clergy. He may have been influenced by the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain (1492). This view is 
strengthened by his continued favors to the baptized 
Jews, as exemplified by his lease to Simsha of Troki 
(who had adopted the Christian faith) ; of the cus- 
toms at Putivl in the same year to Feodor, “the 
newly baptized,” and his son-in-law Peter; and the 
grant to the former tax-farmer of Putivl, “the newly 
baptized ” Ivan, of one-third of the income from 
these customs duties; and above all by the very 
marked favors shown by him to Abraham Jesofovich 
after his baptism, Alexander going so far as to create 
him a member of the hereditary nobility. These 
favors indicate that if the expulsion was due to 
animosity on Alexander’s part, such animosity was 
a religious rather than a racial one. Another mo- 
tive suggested by Bershadski was the financial 
embarrassment of the grand duke, then heavily in- 
debted to the wealthy Jewish tax -farmers and lease- 
holders. During the settlement with his Jewish 
creditors (Dec., 1494), i.e., four months before the 
expulsion, it w r as noticed that Alexander was much 
troubled over the condition of his finances, as was 
evidenced b} r his repudiation for one reason or an- 
other of a part of his debts (“Russko-Yevreiski 
Arkliiv, ” i., No. 26). Alexander’s extravagance was 
commonly known; and it was said of liim that “he 
pawned everything that he did not give away.” 
The depleted condition of his treasury may have 
driven liim to adopt drastic measures. By confisca- 
ting the estates of the Jews the grand duke became 
the owner of tlieir property. He presented a part of 
these estates to monasteries, charitable institutions, 
and baptized Jews “for certain considerations,” and 
turned the proceeds into the grand-ducal treasury. 
A third motive assumed by Bershadski was the 
desire to replace the Jews by German settlers. As 
to the second and third of these possible motives, 
documents show that, while they may have helped 
Alexander to reach his decision, yet there was a cer- 
tain foundation for the popular tradition concerning 
the influence of Grand Ducliess Helena in the mat- 
ter. As the daughter of Ivan III. she must have 
been aware of the grave apprehensions created in 
Moscow by the successful propaganda of the J uda- 
izing sect, and the probable fear of the Lithuanian 
clergy that the Judaizing Heresy would spread to 
Lithuania. The success of the new teaching was 
impressed upon it by the conversion of Helena’s 
sister-in-law the Princess Helena of Moscow (daugh- 
ter-in-law of Ivan III.), the Russian secretary of 
state Kuritzyn, and the Metropolitan of Moscow 
Zosima. The clergy, alarmed at the success of the 
new heresy, probably convinced Alexander that its 
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encouragement by Ivan III. and his court would 
create a grave political danger for Lithuania. 

Soon after the promulgation of the decree the 
Jewish tax-farmers hastened to adjust their affairs 
and to render their accounts to Alexander, but evi- 
dent^ they could collect only a small portion of the 
sums due to them. The more valuable of the real 
property left by them was soon disposed of by the 
grand duke. In June, 1495, lie presented liis fur- 
rier Sova with an estate near Troki, together with 
the cattle, grain, and all else pertaining to it, which 
had belonged to the Jew Shlioma. On June 26 of 
the same year he presented the nobleman Soroka and 
his brother with estates belonging to the JewsEnko 
Momotlivy and Itzcliak Levanovich and situated 
in the district of Lutsk. On July 15 
Escheat of the Bishop of Wilna was granted the 

Jewish houses and estates of the Jews Bogdan 
Property. Chatzkovicli and Ilia Kuncliich, while 
the city of Wilna received as a gift the 
house formerly belonging to the Jew Janusliovski. 
On Aug. 10 the farm of the Konyukovich broth- 
ers in the district of Grodno was given by Alexan- 
der to his secretary Lyzovy, and on Aug. 30 he pre- 
sented a house in Lutsk, once the property of the 
Jew Enka, to his stableman Martin Clirebtovich. 
On March 12, 1496, the nobleman Semaslikowich re- 
ceived the farm in Volhynia belonging to the Jews 
Nikon and Shlioma Simshich, and on March 21 all the 
properties left vacant by the Jews in Grodno. On 
Oct. 4 the estates of the brothers Enkovich of Brest 
were presented to Alexander’s secretary Fedka Ja- 
nuslikovicli ; on Jan. 27, 1497, the estate of Kornitza, 
formerly belonging to the Jew Levon Shalomich, 
was given to Pavel, magistrate of Brest-Litovsk. In 
July of the same year all the unoccupied properties 
left by the Jews of Lutsk were presented to the 
elders of the city, in order to encourage new settlers. 
This distribution of Jewish property by Alexander 
was continued until the middle of 1501. 

Soon after Alexander’s accession to the throne of 
Poland he permitted the Jewish exiles to return to 
Lithuania. Beginning March, 1503, as is shown by 
documents still extant, their houses, lands, syna- 
gogues, and cemeteries were returned to them, and 
permission was granted them to collect their old 
debts. The new charter of privileges permitted them 
to live throughout Lithuania as heretofore. It also 
directed the vice-regent of Wilna and 
Return to Grodno, Prince Alexander Juryevich, 
Lithuania, to see that the Jews were restored to the 
enjoyment of their former property 
and assisted in the collection of debts due to them. 
The privilege was accorded them of repurchasing 
also the property originally owned by them at the 
price paid by their successors to the grand duke. 
They were likewise to pay all expenses for improve- 
ments and for the erection of new buildings, and were 
obliged to pay all mortgages. Moreover, they were 
required to equip annually a cavalry detachment of 
1,000 horsemen besides paying large annual sums to 
the local authorities. 

The return of the Jews and their attempt to re- 
gain their old possessions led to many difficulties and 
lawsuits. Alexander found it necessary to issue 
an additional decree (April, 1503), directing his 


vice-regent to enforce the. law. In spite of this 
sonic of the property was not recovered by the Jews 
for years. 

The tax-farmers returned to tlieir old occupations, 
and were shown many marks of favor by Alexan- 
der. He could not, however, obliterate the remem- 
brance that lie had robbed the Jews. The permission 
given the exiles to return is ascribed to the depleted 
condition of his treasury and to the impending war 
with Russia, combined with the efforts of the influ- 
ential Jews of Poland and the baptized Jews of 
Lithuania to secure their return. 

The improvement in the condition of the Jews was 
especially marked in the reign of Alexander’s young- 
est brother, Sigismund I. (1506-48). Among his first 
decrees was one (Dec. 22, 1 506) which re- 
Sigismund lieved the two synagogues of Lutsk — 
I. the Rabbinite and the Karaite — from the 

annual tax of 12 kop groschen imposed 
upon them by the city authorities. In January of 
the following year he confirmed, at the request of 
the Lithuanian Jews, the grant of privileges made 
b} r Witold in 1388. This was modeled after the orig- 
inal charter of Brest and was included in the first 
Lithuanian statute of 1529. Numerous other exam- 
ples of his good-will toward the Jews show that 
while being a good Catholic he was free from fanat- 
icism and religious intolerance. He looked upon his 
Jewish subjects as a class of men contributing by 
their usefulness to the welfare of the country, and 
as being entitled to the protection of equitable laws. 

Like his predecessors, Sigismund availed himself 
extensively of the services of the wealthy tax- 
farmers. He borrowed large sums from them and 
in return accorded them special privileges. The 
most influential among the tax-farmers at his court, 
at the beginning of his reign, was Michael Jesofo- 
vich. When, in 1508, Prince Glinski rebelled against 
Sigismund, and by an agreement with the rulers of 
Moscow attempted to effect the annexation of por- 
tions of Poland and Lithuania to the Muscovite em- 
pire, two Jews of Brest, Itzko and Berek, aided the 
prince in his undertaking, and furnished him with 
secret information. Michael Jesofovich excommu- 
nicated them with the blowing of the sliofar and with 
great public solemnity. In recognition of Michael’s 
services, and prompted also by the desire to estab- 
lish a more perfect system of tax-collection, Sigis- 
mund appointed him prefect over all the Lithuanian 
J ews (1514). This was a similar appointment to that 
of Abu ah am of Bohemia as prefect of the Polish 
Jews (1512). Like Abraham, Michael was invested 
with wide powers. He had the right to communi- 
cate directly with the king on important Jewish 
matters, and with the aid of a learned rabbi to ad- 
minister j ustice among his coreligionists in accord- 
ance with their special laws. Michael’s actual au- 
thority concerned the collection of taxes rather than 
the internal communal administration; aud what- 
ever his religious powers may have been, he cer- 
tainly was not chief rabbi of the Lithuanian Jews, 
as some Jewish historians have stated. 

This and similar acts, accompanied by the strength- 
ening of the communal organizations, added to the 
prosperity of the Lithuanian communities. The 
most flourishing among them at the time were those 
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of Brest, Grodno, Troki, Pinsk, Ostrog, Lutsk, 
find Tykotzin. The members of the communities 
found themselves in a better position 
Prosperity legally than the burghers, although 
of the Con- in practise the Jews were often de- 
legations. p rived of the full enjoyment of their 
rights. According to the Lithuanian 
statutes of 1529 the murder of a Jew, a nobleman, 
or a burgher was punishable by death, and compen- 
sation was to be paid by the family of the murderer 
to that of the victim. But while the life of a Jew 
or a nobleman was valued at 100 lcop groschen, that 
of a burgher was valued at only 12 kop groschen. 
■Proportionate compensation was provided for per- 
sonal injuries. The prominent Jewish tax-farmers 
frequently exceeded their legal powers, as is shown 
by complaints to the authorities. Thus in 1538 
Goshko Kozhchich, a Jew of Brest, was lined 20 kop 
groschen for the illegal imprisonment of the noble- 
man Lysliinski. Similarly in 1542 the Jew Zaclia- 
riah Markovich was ordered to pay 12 kop groschen 
as compensation for assaulting the king’s boyar 
Grishka Kochevicli. On the other hand, numerous 
instances are recorded of the friendly intercourse 
between Jews and Christians. They drank and ate 
in common, and the Jews took part in the Christian 
festivals and even vied with their Christian neigh- 
bors in athletic feats. But with the exception of a 
few wealthy Jewish tax-collectors, the Jews of Lith- 
uania were not a great economic or political force. 
In their mode of life they were not markedly differ- 
ent from the rest of the population, and the names 
of the Jewish middle class are rarely met -with in 
official documents. The rich Jews, however, are 
frequently mentioned in connection with their offi- 
cial business. 

About 1539, rumors were spread by a baptized Jew 
that many Christians had adopted the Mosaic faith 
and had found refuge and protection 
Humors of among the Jews of Lithuania, An in- 
Converts to vestigation was ordered by Sigismund. 

Judaism, but it failed to disclose anything in- 
criminating tlie Jews. None tlie less, 
in the course of the inquiry the king’s nobles sub- 
jected the Jews to great annoyance. They unjustly 
arrested them on the highways, broke into their 
houses, and otherwise maltreated them. Before the 
conclusion of the investigation another rumor was 
spread ascribing to the Lithuanian Jews the intention 
to emigrate to Turkey and to take the new converts 
with them. New inquiries accompanied by similar 
(excesses and abuses were made. The Jews sent nu- 
merous deputations to the king, protesting their inno- 
cence. Their assertions were substantiated by the find- 
ings of aspecial commission ; and Sigismund hastened 
to declare the Jews free from any suspicion (1540). 

In the last years of Sigismund’s reign, and even 
during part of that of Sigismund August, Box a 
Si'ohza shared in their government, sometimes as- 
suming absolute authority. The energetic queen 
was herself eager to make and to save money. 
Among the many decrees issued by her in her own 
name are two of special interest, as evidencing the 
occurrence of internal conflicts in Jewish com- 
munities. These deal with the quarrel in the com- 
munity of Grodno between the powerful Judah 


family (Yudichi) and the rest of the community, 
due to the appointment of a rabbi in opposition to 
the wishes of a majority of the congregation. This 
rabbi was Mordecai, son-in-law of Judah Bogdano- 
vich, and lie is probably identical with Mordecai 
ben Moses Jaffe, rabbi of Cracow, who died about 
1568. He should not be confounded with Mordecai 
ben Abralmm Jaffe, author of “ Lebusliim ” (1530- 
1612), who also was rabbi of Grodno (1572). Queen 
Bona decreed that the opposing faction be permitted 
to appoint a rabbi of its own, who was not to be re- 
lated to the Judah family, and that the members of 
the latter should not call themselves “ elders ” of the 
Jews, a title that should be assumed only with the 
consent of the entire community. Accordingly, 
iMoses ben Aaron was elected rabbi by opponents of 
the Judah family. This case tends to show that 
Mordecai Jaffe represented the Bohemian party, and 
Moses ben Aaron the Lithuanian-Polish faction. 

Sigismund II., August, only son of Sigismund I., 
succeeded as Grand Duke of Lithuania (1544) before 
the death of his father. He succeeded to the Polish 
throne in 1548. Liberal in his rule and in his treat- 
ment of his Jewish subjects, he accorded them the 
same tolerance as he did the Lutherans 
Under Sig- and Calvinists, who were then begin- 
ismnnd II. ning to grow in numbers both in Po- 
land and in Lithuania. Like all the 
Jagellons, he was a great spendthrift and of loose 
morals, but was none the less mindful of the welfare 
of liis people. At the beginning of his reign the 
power of the lesser nobles (“ Shlyakhta ”) was still 
limited. They did not participate in the legislative, 
judicial, or administrative affairs of Lithuania. Until 
then the rights of the nobility, and of the Jews had 
differed but slightly. Thus the rabbi of Brest, Men- 
del Frank, was styled “the king’s officer," and the 
Jew Slimoilo Israilevich was appointed deputy to 
the governor of Wilna. Tlie more prominent Jews 
were always called in official documents “Pany" 
(“ Sirs ”). Like the nobility, the Jews carried swords, 
and were ready to fight whenever the occasion war- 
ranted. They wore also golden chains, and rings on 
which were engraved coats of arms. Until the union 
of Lublin (1569) tlie Jews of Lithuania, with few 
exceptions, lived on grand-ducal lands, and as sub- 
jects of the king enjoyed his protection. Thus the 
king ordered tlie reigning prince, Juri Semionovicli 
of Slutsk, to pay damages for illegal acts against 
certain Jews, instructing the local authorities in case 
of opposition on the part of the prince to place the 
Jews in possession of his estates. The Jews could 
also collect debts not only from the Lithuanian lords, 
but even from such prominent persons as the Grand 
Duke of Ryazan. King Sigismund even entered 
into a diplomatic correspondence with the Grand 
Duke of Moscow urging the restoration of merchan- 
dise confiscated in Russia from Lithuanian Jewish 
merchants. The relations between the Jews and the 
local authorities were governed partly by their char- 
ters of privileges and partly by custom. Tlie Jews, 
for instance, made presents to the magistrate or 
elder, but were quite independent in their dealings 
with them. The local officials were answerable to 
the king for illegal acts. 

The middle of the sixteenth century witnessed a 
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growing antagonism between the lesser nobility and 
the Jews. Their relations became strained, and the 
enmity of the Christians began to disturb the life of 
the Lithuanian Israelites. The anti-Jewisli feeling, 
due at first to economic causes engendered by com- 
petition, was fostered by the clergy. 
Rise of who were then engaged in a crusade 
Opposition, against heretics, notably the Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and Jews. The Refor- 
mation, which had spread from Germany, tended to 
weaken the allegiance to the Catholic Church. Fre- 
quent instances occurred of the marriage of Catholic 
women to Jews, Turks, or Tatars. The Bishop of 
Wilna complained to Sigismund August (Dec., 1548) 
of the frequency of such mixed marriages and of 
the education of the offspring in their fathers’ faiths. 
The Slilyaklita also saw in the Jews dangerous com- 
petitors in commercial and financial undertakings. 
In their dealings with the agricultural classes the 
lords preferred the Jews as middlemen, thus creating 
a feeling of injury on the part of the Shlyakhta. 
The exemption of the Jews from military service 
and the power and wealth of the Jewish tax-farmers 
intensified the resentment of the Shlyakhta. Mem- 
bers of the nobility, like Borzobogaty, Zagorovski, 
and others, attempted to compete with the Jews as 
leaseholders of customs revenues, but were never 
successful. Since the Jews lived in the towns and 
on the lands of the king, the nobility could not wield 
any authority over them nor derive profit from 
them. They had not even the right to settle Jews 
on their estates without the permission of the king; 
but, on the other hand, they were often annoyed by 
the erection on their estates of the tollhouses of the 
Jewish tax-collectors. 

Hence when the favorable moment arrived the 
Lithuanian nobility endeavored to secure greater 
power over the Jews. At the Diet of Wilna in 1551 
the nobility urged the imposition of a special poll- 
tax of one ducat per head, and the Yolhynian nobles 
demanded that the Jewish tax-collectors be forbid- 
den to erect tollhouses or place guards 
Action of at the taverns on their estates. In 1555 
the Nobles, the illegal treatment of the Jews by 
Zhoslenski, the magistrate of Wilna, 
led Sigismund August to announce that a fine of 
300 kop grosclien would follow any repetition of 
such an excess of power. In 1559 the nobility of 
Samogitia complained of abuses by Jewish tax- 
collectors and demanded that the collection of cus- 
toms duties be entrusted to them on the same terms 
as to the Jews. In 1560 the king found it necessary 
to prohibit the magistrates of Volhynia from assu- 
ming jurisdiction over the clerks of the tax-collector 
Mendel Isakovich. In 1563 the Lithuanian nobility 
demanded that the Jews furnish 2,000 foot-soldiers 
and an even greater number of sharpshooters. In 
1564 Bernat Abramovich, clerk of the prominent 
tax-collector Isaac Bokodavka, was arrested and 
tried on the accusation of having murdered a Chris- 
tian child. The royal chamberlain testified that he 
had heard the confession of Bernat shortly before 
his execution, and that he had solemnly declared his 
innocence. Investigation proved the falseness of 
the charge, which had been prompted by enmity 
toward Borodavka. 


A similar unfounded accusation of two other serv- 
ants of Borodavka in 1566 led Sigismund August to 
declare the innocence of the accused, and to reaffirm 
the decree of Aug. 9, 1564, by which all Jews ac- 
cused of the murder of Christian children or of dese- 
crating the host were to be tried by the king himself 
before the assembled Diet. Until the time of trial 
the accused were to be surrendered for safe-keeping 
to two of their coreligionists. The guilt of the ac- 
cused could be declared only on the testimony of four 
Christian and three Jewish witnesses. The failure 
to prove the accusation rendered the accuser liable 
to loss of life and property. In this decree the king 
also reminded the Christians of the grand duchy that 
previous charters and papal bulls had amply proved 
that Jews were not in need of Christian blood for 
the purposes of their ritual. 

The opposition to the Jews was finally crystallized, 
and found definite expression in the repressive Lith- 
uanian statute of 1566, when the Lithuanian nobles, 
were first allowed to take part in the national legis- 
lation. Paragraph 12 of this statute 
The Act contains the following articles; “The 
of 1566. Jews shall not wear costly clothing, 
nor gold chains, nor shall their wives, 
wear gold or silver ornaments. The Jews shall not 
have silver mountings on their sabers and daggers 
they shall be distinguished by characteristic clothes ; 
they shall wear yellow caps, and their wives ker- 
chiefs of yellow linen, in order that all may be en- 
abled to distinguish Jews from Christians.” Other 
restrictions of a similar nature are contained in the 
same paragraph. However, the king checked the 
desire of the nobility to modify essentially the old 
charters of the Jews. 

Twenty years later the royal veto was ineffective 
against the increasing power of the nobility; but by 
that time the attitude of the latter toward the Jews 
had undergone such a complete change that instead 
of adding new restrictions the nobility abolished 
most of the regulations which had been so objec- 
tionable. 

Through the union with Lithuania, Poland gained 
in power and exerted a greater influence on the 
former country. The introduction of the reformed 
faith (the teachings of Calvin) met with ready accept- 
ance by the nobility and middle classes. The new re- 
ligious ideas brought in their wake a taste for science 
and literature, and Jewish and Chris- 
After the tian children sought learning in the 
Union of same schools. A number of 3 r oung 
Lublin. men went to Germany and Italy for 
the study of medicine and astronomy. 
The inmates of the yesliibot (of Lithuania especially) 
were acquainted with the writings of Aristotle, as is 
evidenced by the complaint of Solomon Luria that 
Rabbi Moses Isserles was responsible for much free 
thought. He had noticed in the prayer-books of the 
scholars (bahurim) the prayer of Aristotle. Cardi- 
nal Commendoni testifies that many Russian and 
Lithuanian Jev T s had distinguished themselves in 
medicine and astronomy. The Jew's of Lithuania 
were, like their Catholic neighbors, affected by the 
broader spiritual atmosphere of the day. The Polish 
Calvinists, among them Prince Radziwil, enjoyed 
extensive influence at court, and Radziwil was almost 
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successful in causing Sigismund August to renounce 
allegiance to the papal authority. The extreme 
Calvinists, like the Socinians and the followers of 
Simon Budny, attacked the doctrine of the Trinity 
as a form of polytheism. Therefore they were styled 
Unitarians or anti-Trinitarians, and were frequently 
referred to hy their opponents as “ half -Jews. ” The 
influence of the religious unrest of the times on Jew- 
ish thought is evidenced by the discussions which 
took place between the Jews and the dissenters (see 
CzECirowic). The learned Karaite Isaac ben Abra- 
ham of Troki took a prominent part in such discus- 
sions. His polemical experience is described in his 
work “Hizzuk Emunah ” (translated into Latin by 
Wagenseil and published with the Hebrew text in 
1681, and later translated into Spanish, German, 
and French). This work is frequently cited by the 
French encyclopedists in their attacks on Catholi- 
cism. The French Duke Henry of Anjou, one of 
the leaders in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
elected to succeed Sigismund August on the thrones 
of Poland and Lithuania. He was an enemy of the 
Jews notwithstanding the fact that he largely owed 
his election to the efforts of Solomon Ashkenazi. 
He planned strict measures against his Jewish sub- 
jects, and blood accusations occurred during his 
short reign. Fortunately he escaped to France in 
1574 to assume the crown left vacant by the death 
of his brother. After the short interregnum which 
followed, the Polish people elected the Transylva- 
nian Duke Stephen Batiiori. During the latter's 
equitable rule of eleven years the condition of the 
Polish and Lithuanian Jews was greatly improved. 
In July, 1576, he ordered by decree that all persons 
making false blood accusations or baseless charges 
of desecration of the host, then being spread in 
Lithuania, should be severely punished, his own in- 
vestigations having convinced him that such accusa- 
tions were instigated merely to incite riots. He found 
not only that the Jews were innocent and beyond 
suspicion, but also that the Shlyaklita 
Under who had made the accusations had 

Stephen themselves been misled by fanatical 

Bathori. agitators. He declared that “ whoso- 
ever shall disobey this decree shall be 
severely punished irrespective of his position in so- 
ciety; and whoever shall spread such rumors shall 
be considered a calumniator ; and he who shall make 
such false charges before the authorities shall be 
punished by death.” In the same month he con- 
firmed b} r decree all of the ancient privileges of the 
Lithuanian Jews. At the beginning of his reign 
Mordecai Jaffe (author of the “Lebusliim ”) went 
to Lithuania. He at first officiated in Grodno, and 
built the large synagogue which is still standing 
there and which has on its ark an inscription show- 
ing that the building was completed in 1578. 
Mordecai Jaffe by his great rabbinical erudition and 
secular knowledge played an important role in the 
Council of Four Lands and in the development 
of the methodical study of rabbinical literature 
in Lithuania and Poland. See also Batiiori, 
Stephen. 

The long reign of Sigismund III. (1587-1632) wit- 
nessed gradual but decisive changes in the relations 
of the Lithuanian Jews to the rest of the popula- 


tion. Born in the Protestant family of the Vasas, 
Sigismund was educated by his father, John III., 
in the Catholic faith with a view to 
Sigismund his future occupation of the Polish 

III. and throne. The Jesuit training of Sigis- 
Ladislaus mund was reflected in his attitude 
IV. toward his non-Catholic subjects. The 
severe measures which he took against 
the dissenters affected the Jews also. In the attack 
of the Jesuits on Protestants and Greek Catholics 
the Jesuits caused the promulgation of numerous 
decrees restricting the ancient privileges of the Lith- 
uanian Jews. They secured complete control of the 
education of the Polish-Litliuanian youth and in- 
stilled into the future citizens a religious intolerance 
hitherto unknown in Lithuania and which later 
made the existence of the Jewish subjects almost 
unbearable. A return to medieval methods was pre- 
vented only by the unsettled political and social con- 
dition of the country and the independence of the 
Shlyaklita. This independence, however, gradually 
vanished, and in the political degeneration which 
followed, the lesser nobility became a tool in the 
hands of a few reactionary leaders. 

The king himself, following in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, attempted to pose as the protector 
of the Jews. He confirmed their charters of privi- 
leges (1588), and frequently took their part in their 
struggle with the Christian merchant gilds; but 
more often he sacrificed them to the self-assumed 
power of the city magistrates. The commercial 
rivalry between the Jews and the burghers, and 
the disregard by the latter of the ancient rights of 
the Jews, led Sigismund to issue several special de- 
crees declaring the inviolability of Jewish autonomy 
in religious and judicial matters. The first of these 
decrees was due to the efforts of Saul Judicli, repre- 
senting the Jews of Brest (1593), and was called 
forth by the illegal assumption of authority over 
the Jews by the magistrates of Brest in matters re- 
served to the jurisdiction of the kalials or the king. 
The object of the magistrates was the collection of 
excessive fees and other extortions. This Saul 
Judich was one of the most prominent farmers of 
taxes and customs duties in Lithuania, and as “ serv- 
ant of the king ” was in a position to render impor- 
tant services to his coreligionists. He is first men- 
tioned in a decree of 15S0 as having, in company 
with other communal leaders, strongly defended the 
rights of the Jews of Brest against the Christian 
merchants. As Bershadski shows, he is the Saul 
Waiil, the favorite of Prince Badziwil, who, ac- 
cording to legend, was made King of Poland for one 
night. 

In the same year (1580) Sigismund granted the 
Jews of Wilna, as a protection against the oppressive 
measures of the city magistrates, a charter permit- 
ting them to purchase real estate, to engage in trade 
on the same footing as the Christian merchants, to 
occupy houses belonging to the nobles, and to build 
synagogues. As tenants of the nobility they were 
to be exempt from city taxes, and in their lawsuits 
with Christians thej^were to be subject to the juris- 
diction of the king’s wayw-odes only. A few days 
later the king accorded them the additional right to 
establish in the lower portion of the city a syna- 
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gogue, cemetery, and bath-house, as well as stores 
for the sale of kaslicr meat. The burghers natu- 
rally resented the grant of these privileges and used 
every effort to secure their curtailment. Their en- 
deavors evidently met with success, for in 1606 the 
Jews of Wilna found it necessary to petition the 
king for protection. 

Later decrees of Sigismund show that ultimately 
anti- Jewish influences prevailed at his court. In 
1597 he granted the Magdeburg Rights to the city 
of Vitebsk, but denied by a legal technicality the 
right of the Jews to reside permanently in the city. 
Another decree provided that no synagogue should 
be built without the king’s permission. In the 
carrying out of this enactment the Jews were prac- 
tically compelled to secure the permission of the 
Catholic clergy also whenever they desired to build 
a synagogue. Still another decree, which was later 
incorporated into the statutes, provided for the ele- 
vation to nobility of Jewish converts to Christianity. 
The rapidity growing number of the so-called 41 Jeru- 
salem nobles ” later caused alarm among the Polish 
nobility, and in 1768 the law was repealed. 

With the permanent establishment of the Jesuits 
in Poland and in Lithuania, the ramification of their 
intrigues and their active participation in polities 
and in legislation gave them a predominating influ- 
ence in the affairs of the country. Having come to 
Lithuania in the reign of Sigismund 

Influence II., August, the Jesuits at first kept 
of Jesuits, free from politics, and occupied them- 
selves with educational work, science, 
and literature. Stephen Bathori had no fear of 
their intrigues, and even entrusted them with the 
management of the newly established academy in 
Wilna. However, aided by the demoralized condi- 
tion of the country, they soon succeeded in arraying 
the religious factions a, gainst one another. Bribery 
w T as rampant at the court and among the city offi- 
cials. The masses were unruly and licentious, the 
Shlyakhta wilful, the clergy fanatical, and the mag- 
istrates lawless. The Jews were frequently made 
to sutler in these factional struggles. The restric- 
tions put upon them grew constantly; they were 
forbidden to engage in retail trade, handicrafts, and 
other remunerative callings, and they were prac- 
tically outlawed. The only occupation in which they 
were to any extent safe from the rapacity of city 
offlcials was the keeping of taverns in the townlets 
and villages. There, their only masters were the 
nobles, "whom it was easier to please than the numer- 
ous functionaries and Shlyakhta. Thus the Jews 
unfortunately became in some parts of Lithuania 
useful tools in the hands of the nobility for the ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry. The lords then found 
it expedient to take the Jews under their protection. 
Prominent among them were the Radziwils in Lith- 
uania, and the Wislmevetzkis in the Ukraine. 

Ladislaus IV. (1632-48) was not a zealous Catho- 
lic, and he had no love for the Jesuits. lie attempted 
to make peace between the warring religious fac- 
tions, and sought to revive the ancient rights of the 
Jews. On March 11 and 16, 1633, he confirmed the 
charters of privileges of the Jews of Lithuania, and 
decreed that all suits between .Tews and Christians 
should be tried bv the wavwodes and elders and not 


by the city magistrates, who were the avowed ene- 
mies of the Jews, and often discriminated against 
them. He also checked the anti- Jewish student 
demonstrations, instigated by Jesuit teachers. All 
appeals in suits between Jews were to be brought 
before the king or his vice-regent;. 

Notwithstanding his religious tolerance, however, 
Ladislaus lacked the energy to resist the power of 
the clergy and the merchants, and was vacillating 
in his policy. At times he supported the Jews; at 
other times he yielded to the influence of their op- 
ponents. In 1633 and again in 1646 he confirmed 
the decree of his father (July, 1626) expelling Jews 
from the central portion of Moghilef and assigning 
them new quarters in the lower portion of the city. At 
the instigation of the Christian merchants of Wilna 
he also limited the rights of the Jews of that city. 
Aided by the propaganda of the clergy, the burgh- 
ers caused new acts to be introduced, known as “De 
Judneis.” It was decreed, for instance, that Jews 
should not appear on the main streetsorin the market- 
places on Christian holidays; that Jewish physi- 
cians should not attend Christian patients; and that 
Jewish barbers should neither shave nor cup Chris- 
tians. Fortunately for the Jews, on account of the 
powerful protection of the nobility, enactments 
could not always be carried out. Moreover these de- 
crees, advocated by the lesser clergy and the Jesuits, 
were opposed by other powerful Church magnates, 
the bishops and the archbishops, who, as landed 
proprietors, availed themselves of the services of the 
Jews. Thus in the Catholic Clmreh itself there 
were two parties, one favorable and the other an- 
tagonistic to the Jews; and it is often found that 
the archbishops and bishops were in opposition to 
the Church councils. 

On the whole, the animosity toward the Jews pro- 
duced by various economic evils had taken sueli deep 
root that Ladislaus, well-meaning as he was, found 
himself unable to stem the tide of class dissensions. 
The Jews themselves felt grateful for whatever 
efforts he made in tlieir behalf, as was thus voiced by 
one of the leading rabbis of his time, Shabbethai ben 
Me’fr ha-Kohen of Wilna (SHaK) : “ He was a right- 
eous king, worthy to be counted among the just; 
for he always showed favor to the Jews, and was 
true to his promise.” The Jewish masses, who had 
found safety on the estates of the landed nobility, ulti- 
mately became scapegoats in the bitter struggle of 
the Greek Catholic peasantry with the Polish nobles 
and Roman Catholic clergy, a struggle which cul- 
minated in the Cossacks’ Uprising. 

The fury of this uprising destroyed the organiza- 
tion of the Lithuanian Jewish communities. The 
survivors who returned to their old homes in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century were practi- 
cally destitute. The wars which raged constantly in 
the Lithuanian territory brought ruin 

Effect of to the entire country and deprived the 

Cossacks’ Jews of the opportunity to earn more 

Uprising*, than a bare livelihood. The intensity 
of their struggle for existence left them 
no time to reestablish the conditions which had ex- 
isted up to 1648. John Casimiu (1648-68) sought 
to ameliorate their condition hv granting various 
concessions to tin* Jewish communities of Lithuania. 
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Attempts to return to the old order in the com- 
munal organization were not wanting, as is evident 
from contemporary documents. Thus in 1672 Jew- 
ish elders from various towns and villages in the 
grand duchy of Lithuania secured a charter from 
King Michael Wishnevetzki (1669-73), decreeing 
“ that on account of the increasing number of Jews 
guilty of offenses against the Shlyakhta and other 
Christians, which result in the enmity of the Chris- 
tians toward the Jews, and because of the inability 
of the Jewish elders to punish such offenders, who 
are protected by the lords, the king permits the 
kahals to summon the criminals before the Jewish 
courts for punishment and exclusion from the com- 
munity when necessary.” The efforts to resurrect 
the old power of the kahals were not successful. 
The impoverished Jewish merchants, having no 
capital of their own, were compelled to borrow 
money from the nobility, from churches, congrega- 
tions, monasteries, and various religious orders. 
Loans from the latter were usually for an unlimited 
period and were secured by mortgages on the real 
estate of the fcahal. The kahals thus became hope- 
lessly indebted to the clergy and the nobility. 

Numerous complaints to King John Sobieski 
(1674-96) by the Jews of Brest against their com- 
munal leaders, led him (May, 1676) to grant the 
rabbi of Brest, Mark Benjaschewitsch, jurisdiction 
in criminal cases over the Jews of his community, 
and to invest him with the power to impose corporal 
punishment and even the sentence of death. Under 
this ruler the Lithuanian communities saw a partial 
restoration of their old prosperity, and the authority 
of the Lithuanian Council served to bring some 
order out of the chaotic condition of the Lithuanian 
Jewry. Still the real stability of the old communi- 
ties was destroyed, and frequent conflicts arose in 
regard to the territorial limits of the jurisdiction of 
the kahals. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury all the Lithuanian kahals were insolvent (see 
Jew. Encyc. vii. 410b, s.v. Kahal). 

In 1792 the Jewish population of Lithuania was 
estimated at 250,000 (as compared with 120,000 in 
1569). The whole of the commerce and industries 
of Lithuania, now rapidly declining, was in the hands 
of the Jews. The nobility lived for the most part on 
their estates and farms, some of which were managed 
by Jewish leaseholders. The city properties were con- 
centrated in the possession of monasteries, churches, 
and the lesser nobility. The Christian merchants 
were poor. Such was the condition of affairs in Lith- 
uania at the time of the second partition of Poland 
(1793), when the Jews became subjects of Russia. 

The founding of the yesliibot in Lithuania was 
due to the Lithuanian-Polisli Jews who studied in 
the west, and to the German Jews who migrated 
about, that time to Lithuania and Poland. Very lit- 
tle is known of these early yesliibot. No mention 
is made of them or of prominent Litli- 
Judicial uanian rabbis in Jewish writings until 
Function the sixteenth century. The first 
of the known rabbinical authority and head 
Rabbis, of a yesliibah was Isaac Bezaleel of 
Vladimir, Volliynia, who w r as already 
an old man when Luriawentto Ostrog in the fourth 
decade of the sixteenth century. Another rab- 
VIII.— 9 


binical authority, Kalman Haberkaster, rabbi of 
Ostrog and predecessor of Solomon Luria, died in 
1559. Occasional references to the yeshibah of Brest 
are found in the writings of the contemporary rabbis 
Solomon Luria (d. 1585), Moses Isserles (d. 1572), 
and David Gans (d. 1589), who speak of its ac- 
tivity. Of the yesliibot of Ostrog and Vladimir in 
Volhynia it is knowm that they were in a flourishing 
condition at the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and that their heads vied with one another in Tal- 
mudic scholarship. Mention is also made by Gans 
of the head of the Kremenetz yeshibah, Isaac Cohen 
(d. 1573), of whom but little is known otherwise. 
For other prominent scholars in Lithuania at that 
time see Brest-Litovsk ; Grodno; Kremenetz; 
Ostrog; Wilna. 

At the time of the Lublin Union, Solomon Luria 
was rabbi of Ostrog, and was regarded as one of the 
greatest Talmudic authorities in Poland and Lith- 
uania. In 1568 King Sigismund ordered that the 
suits between Isaac Borodavka and Mendel Isako- 
vicli, who were partners in the farming of certain 
customs taxes in Lithuania, be carried for decision 
to Rabbi Solomon Luria and two auxiliary rabbis 
from Pinsk and Tykotzin. 

The far-reaching authority of the leading rabbis of 
Poland and Lithuania, and their wide knowledge of 
practical life, are apparent from numerous decisions 
cited in the responsa. They were always the cham- 
pions of justice and morality. In the “ Etan ha-Ez- 
rahi ” (Ostrog, 1796) of Abraham Rapoport (known 
also as Abraham Schrenzel; d. 1650), Rabbi Mei'r 
Sack is cited as follows: “I emphatically protest 
against the custom of our communal leaders of pur- 
chasing the freedom of Jewish criminals. Such a 
policy encourages crime among our people. I am 
especially troubled by the fact that, thanks to the 
clergy, such criminals may escape punishment by 
adopting Christianity. Mistaken piety impels our 
leaders to bribe the officials, in order to prevent 
such conversions. We should endeavor to deprive 
criminals of opportunities to escape justice.” The 
same sentiment was expressed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by R. Mei’r Lublin (Responsa, g 138). Another 
instance, cited by Katz from the same responsa, 
likewise shows that Jewish criminals invoked the 
aid of priests against the authority of Jewish courts 
by promising to become converts to Christianity. 

The decisions of the Polish-Lifch uanian rabbis are 
frequently marked by breadth of view also, as is in- 
stanced by a decision of Joel Sirkes (“Bet Hadash,” 
§ 127) to the effect that Jews may employ in their 
religious services the melodies used in Christian 
churches, “ since music is neither Jewish nor Chris- 
tian, and is governed by universal laws.” 

Decisions by Solomon Luria, Mei’r Katz, and Mor- 
decai Jaffe show that the rabbis were acquainted 
with the Russian language and its philology. Jaffe, 
for instance, in a divorce case where the spelling 
of the woman’s name as “Lupka ” or “Lubka ” was 
in question, decided that the word is correctly 
spelled with a “b,” and not with a “p,” since the 
origin of the name was the Russian verb “ lubit ” 
= “ to love, ” and not “ lupit ” = “ to beat ” (“ Lebusli 
ha-Buz we-Argaman,” § 129). Mei’r Katz (“Ge- 
burat Anasliim, ” § 1) explains that the name of Brest- 
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Litovsk is written in divorce cases “Brest” and not 
"Brisk,” “because the majority of the Lithuanian 
Jews use the Russian language.” It is not so with 
Brisk, in the district of Kujawa, the name of that 
town being always spelled “Brisk.” Katz (a Ger- 
man) at the conclusion of his responsum expresses 
the hope that when Lithuania shall have become 
more enlightened, the people will speak one lan- 
guage only — German — and that also Brest-Litovsk 
will be written “Brisk.” 

The responsa throw an interesting light also on 
the life of the Lithuanian Jews and on their relations 
to their Christian neighbors. Benjamin Aaron Sol- 
nik states in his “Mas’at Binyamin ” (end of six- 
teenth and beginning of seventeenth century) that 
“the Christians borrow clothes and jewelry from 
the Jews when they go to church.” 
Items from Joel Sirkes ( l.c . § 79) relates that a 
the Christian woman came to the rabbi 
Responsa. and expressed her regret at having 
been unable to save the Jew Shlioma 
from drowning. A number of Christians had looked 
on indifferently while the drowning Jew was strug- 
gling in the water. They were upbraided and beaten 
severely by the priest, who appeared a few minutes 
later, for having failed to rescue the Jew. 

Rabbi Solomon Luria gives an account (Responsa, 
§ 20) of a quarrel that occurred in a Lithuanian 
community concerning a cantor whom some of the 
members wished to dismiss. The synagogue was 
closed in order to prevent him from exercising 
his functions, and religious services were thus dis- 
continued for several days. The matter was there- 
upon carried to the local lord, who ordered the re- 
opening of the building, saying that the house 
of God might not be closed, and that the cantor’s 
claims should be decided by the learned rabbis of 
Lithuania. Joseph Katz mentions (“She’erit Yo- 
sef,” § 70) a Jewish community which was for- 
bidden by the local authorities to kill cattle and to 
sell meat— an occupation which provided a liveli- 
hood for a large portion of the Lithuanian Jews. 
For the period of a year following this prohibition the 
Jewish community was on several occasions assessed 
at the rate of three gulden per head of cattle in 
order to furnish funds wherewith to induce the ofii- 
eials to grant a hearing of the case. The Jews 
finally reached an agreement with the town magis- 
trates under which tliey r were to pay 40 gulden an- 
nually for the right to slaughter cattle. Accord- 
ing to Ilillel ben Herz (“Bet Ilillel,” Yoreh De £ ah, 

§ 157), Naphtali says the Jews of Wilna had been 
compelled to uncover when taking an oath in court, 
but later purchased from the tribunal the privilege 
to swear with covered head, a practise subsequently 
made unnecessary by a decision of one of their 
rabbis to the effect that an oath might be taken 
with uncovered head. 

The responsa of Mei'r Lublin show (g 40) that the 
Lithuanian communities frequently aided the Ger- 
man and the Austrian Jews. On the expulsion of 
the Jews from Silesia, when the Jewish inhabitants 
of Silz had the privilege of remaining on condition 
that they would pay the sum of 2,000 gulden, the 
Lithuanian communities contributed one-fifth of the 
amount. 


The influence in communal life of prominent rab- 
binical scholars, such as Mordecai Jaffe, Moses 
Isserles, Solomon Luria, and Mei’r Lublin, proved 
but a slight check to the growing misrule of the ka- 
hals. The individuality of the Lithuanian Jew was 
lost in the kahal, whose advantages were thus largely 
counterbalanced by the suppression of personal lib- 
erty. The tyranny of the kahal administration and 
the external oppression drove the great mass of the 
Lithuanian Jewry to seek consolation in the dry 
formalism of Talmudic precepts. The Talmud and 
its endless commentaries became the sole source of 
information and instruction. . Every Jew was com- 
pelled by the communal elders to train his children 
in Talmudic lore. The Ilalakah offered a solution 
for every question in Jewish life, while the poetry 
of the ITaggadah supplied alleviation for sorrow and 
hope for the future. Reformers arising among the 
Lithuanian Jews were forced by the kahal elders 
either to leave the community or to bend to the will 
of the administration. All was sacrificed to the in- 
violability of customs sanctioned by tradition or by 
the letter of the Law. The ties of friendship and 
family relationship were subordinated to the interests 
of the community. Hence it is little to be wondered 
at that the Cabala found fertile soil in Lithuania. 
The marked indications of approaching political an- 
arch}’’ were the chief causes of the organization of 
the Lithuanian Council. 
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II. R. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL (Hebr. Wa‘ad 
Medinot Lita, or Wa c ad Ra-Medinot Ra-Ra- 
sRiyyot de-Lita) : Long before the Union of Lub- 
lin, probably with the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Jews of Poland and Lithuania were 
taxed as a single body, the pro rata assessment being 
made by the Jews themselves. In 1618 Sigismund 
III. decreed separate assessments for the Jews of 
Lithuania and Poland. The former were obliged to 
pay 9,000 gulden and the latter 7,000 gulden, the 
per capita payment being the same in each case. 
In order to assure an equitable distribution of the 
taxes among the several communities, and because 
of the desire to secure uniform legislation in relig- 
ious matters and to protect their communal interests, 
the Jews of Lithuania organized, in 1628, a separate 
council of their mvn, this council being known as the 
“Wahid ha-Medinot lia-Rashiyyot de-Lita.” Pre- 
viously, from the Union of Lubliu in 1569 until 1623, 
the Jews of Lithuania, not being, perhaps, in urgent 
need of a council of their own, had their represent- 
atives in the Council of Three Countries (Poland/ 
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Russia, Lithuania), or in the Council of Five Lands 
(see Council of Four Lands). 

It was customary for the Lithuanian delegates to 
hold preliminary meetings at Brest-Litovsk before 
hiking part in the deliberation of the general coun- 
cils. It has not yet been determined, however, to 
what extent the Lithuanian Jews were governed by 
the decisions of these councils; only this much is 
certain, that while they were well represented at the 
councils' sessions they occasionally refused to obey 
their rulings. The Lithuanian councils were orig- 
inally composed of delegates from the three most 
important communities — Pinsk, Brest, and Grodno. 
Wilna was added in 1652, and Slutsk in 1691. The 
councils were designated in accordance with the 
number of communities represented, 
Relation as “ Wa‘ad Shalosli [Arba‘, or Ha- 
to Council mesh] Medinot Rashiyyot de-Li ta ” (= 
of Four “ Council of Three [Four, or Five] Main 
Lands. Districts of Lithuania”). The Lithua- 
nian Council in time became an author- 
itative body in all local Jewish affairs ; but, while 
practically an independent body, it assumed a sub- 
ordinate position to the Council of Four Lands. At 
times the two councils worked in unison in matters 
of common interest during the sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands, but where differences occurred, 
the authority of the latter prevailed. Thus, in the 
dispute in regard to Tykotzin, in the government of 
Lomza, a boundary town between Poland and Lith- 
uania, it was decided to place the town under the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Four Lands, although 
formerly it had been regarded as Lithuanian terri- 
tory. Similarly, in the dispute between Tykotzin 
and Grodno concerning the less important neighbor- 
ing communities of Zabludov, Horodok, and Ivlivor- 
oshcha, the latter were assigned by the Council of 
Four Lands to Tykotzin. In this case, however, 
the decision was not accepted as final (“ Sefer lia- 
Yobei,” pp. 257-259). 

The Lithuanian Council, like that of the Four 
Lands, had no fixed meeting-place ; it assembled 
biennially or triennially at Zabludov, Seltzy, or 
elsewhere. Like that of the Four Lands, also, it 
served to cement the interests of the Lithuanian 
and other Russo-Polish Jews at a time when disso- 
lution and demoralization reigned in the Polish king- 
dom, and it acted as a bulwark against the rancor 
of the Christian clergy, especially the Jesuits, who 
made continuous attacks on the Jews. The records 
of the Lithuanian Council are better preserved than 
those of the Council of Four Lands. There is ex- 
tant a complete list of the meetings held by the 
Lithuanian Council from 1628 to 1762, when it was 
abolished, after over 1,000 regulations (“takkanot ”) 
had been adopted. These takkanot were made 
with the following ends in view: 

^ (1) To encourage and endear to the people the study of the 
Talmud by establishing yeshibot, and to supervise the conduct 
students. (2) To protect the interests of the Jewish people 
as a whole and as individuals against the malice of non- Jews, 
by pleading the cause of the Jews in the Polish Diets. (3) To 
supervise the conduct of the comm unities as well as of individ- 
uals, in order to prevent them from rousing the antagonism of 
their neighbors by indulging in improper and illegal trades, 
d) To determine and properly distribute the government taxes 
imposed upon Jews. (5) To determine the boundaries of each 
kahal district. (6) To determine the duties of each community 


and its share in the common efforts and expenditures in cases 
where blood accusations were to be contested. (7) To deter- 
mine the right of membership to he granted to new settlers in 
the communities (“ heskat yishshub ,; ) : as each Jewish commu- 
nity stood responsible for the conduct of its individuals, restric- 
tions were necessary to regulate the granting of membership to 
newcomers. (8) To aid poverty-stricken communities and indi- 
viduals. (9) To maintain and aid poor settlers in Palestine. 

Of the regulations enacted at the meetings of the 
Lithuanian Council the following deserve mention, 
since they afford an insight into the state of culture 
of the Lithuanian Jews and into the character of the: 
council itself: “Every community shall carefully 
guard against card- and dice-playing, and offenders, 
shall be fined and subjected to corporal punishment ” 
(1623; No. 51). “Beggars invading Lithuania and 
Russia [meaning White Russia], especially those 
who disguise themselves as scholars and pious per- 
sons while committing secretly various wicked acts, 
shall not be allowed to remain in any one commu- 
nity more than twenty -four hours” (1623; No. 87), 
“It shall be the duty of the communal leaders to 
expose any attempts at fraud which may be discov- 
ered on the part of Jews borrowing money or goods 
from a ‘ shlakhtitz 5 [peasant], or leasing from lords 
estates, taxes, and other sources of revenue. On the 
! refusal of the parties likely to be defrauded to heed 
the warning of the communal leaders, the latter 
shall declare the transaction void, using force if nec- 
essary, in order that the Christians concerned may 
not suffer loss” (No. 26). “It is incumbent upon 
the three chief communities of Lithuania to arrange 
annually for the marriage of thirty poor girls, giving 
each a dowry of thirty gulden.” 

Among the takkanot there are also regulations re- 
garding competition in business, against luxury, and 
against expensive and gaudy dresses. 

In 1654-56, when the Russians invaded Lithua- 
nia, the activities of the Lithuanian Council relaxed. 
It convened less frequently, and the regulations 
adopted between 1656 and *1670 deal in the main 
with financial accounts. After 1670, however, it 
resumed its former energ} r . 

The Lithuanian Council was abolished about 1762, 
at the same time and for the same reason as the 
Council of Four Lands. Thenceforward taxes were 
no longer imposed on Lithuania as a whole, but on 
each community separately, the prime motive for 
the union of the communities being thus abolished. 

H. R. 

LITTAUER, LUCIUS NATHAN : American 
congressman and manufacturer; born in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y,, Jan. 20, 1859. He graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1878, after which be engaged in 
the glove-manufacturing business with bis father, 
whom he succeeded in 1882. He was elected in 1896 
to the 55th Congress as Republican representative 
of the 25 tli District of New York and has been re- 
elected to each succeeding Congress. He has served 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Bibliography: The Congressional Directory of the 58 th 
Congress ; American Jewish Year Book, 1902-3. 
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LITTE OF REGENSBURG. See Jtjmo- 
German Literature. 

LITTHAUER, ISSACHAR BAR: Polish- 
German Talmudist; flourished at the beginning of 
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'the nineteenth century. He wrote: “IggeretYis- 
rsakar,” on morality and religion, in the form of a let- 
ter to his son (Budapest and Lemberg, 1826) ; “ Da‘at 
Yissakar,” commentary on Raslii to the Pentateuch 
'and the Five Megillot (Budapest, 1827). 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kenc-sct Yisrach p. 184, Warsaw, 
188(5; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 253; Steiuscimeider, Cat. Bodl. 

h.‘ A. S. W, 

LITTLE RUSSIA. See Russia. 

XiITXJRGISCHIE ZEITSCHBIFT. See Peri- 
odicals. 

LITURGY : The Jewish religious service falls, 
generally, into two main divisions — instruction and 
prayer. This division of the service has existed 
since the earliest times. In the time of Isaiah the 
people gathered in the courts of the 
Divisions Temple to receive instruction from the 
of Divine Prophets and to pray (Isa. i. 12-15), 
Service. while on the day of the New Moon 
and on the Sabbath women also visited 
them (II Kings iv. 28). At the Feast of Tabernacles 
in the Sabbatical year the Law was read to the as- 
sembled people (Deut. xxxi. 10-13), and Ezra re- 
•cited passages from the Pentateuch to the commu- 
nity (Neh. viii. 5-8). In the course of time this led 
to the custom of reading certain portions of the 
Scripture, especially of the Pentateuch, to the peo- 
ple on the Sabbath, on feast-days, and even on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, as well as on New Moon and 
fast-days, and by the first century of the common era 
this was regarded as an ancient usage (Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” ii. 17, end; Acts xv. 21; B. K. 82a et 
passim ; comp. Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 568, 680; 
Winer, “B. R.” ii. 549; Zunz, “ G. Y. ” pp. 1-7). 
This part of the worship is described under Hafta- 
u a ii; Megillot; Laav, Reading from tiie. The 
second division, that of prayer, is still more ancient, 
and is frequently mentioned in the Bible (I Sam. i. 
10; I Kings viii. 12 et seq . ; II Kings xx. 2 et passim), 
while Deutero-Isaiah speaks of the house of God as 
.a “ house of prayer for all people ” (Isa. lvi. 7 ; on 
the form of prayer and posture see Guthe, “Kurzes 
Bibelwffirterbuch,” pp. 82 et seq., and other diction- 
aries; also Adoration, Forms of). In general, it 
may 7 be said that in the earliest times the prayers 
were short, and were used only occasionally in pri- 
vate devotion, and that no ritual w T as developed in 
the p re-exilic period. Formal prayers are found 
only in Deut. xxvi. 5-13 and Lev. xvi. 21. 

In view 7 of the position wdiich the Temple occu- 
pied, it maybe assumed that after the exile the public 
worship there influenced the liturgy 7 , 
Influence and in great part even created it ; the 
■of the Tern- prayers just mentioned were part of 
pie on the the Temple worship. The Levites 
Liturgy, recited prayers of thanksgiving and 
praise during the morning and evening 
•sacrifices (I Chron. xxiii. 30), and Neh. xi. 17 indi- 
cates that this was an established ceremony 7 . The 
threefold repetition of the daily 7 pray T er (Dan. vi. 11 ; 
Ps. Iv. 18 [A. Y. 17]) is likewise connected with the 
Temple service, the second prayer corresponding 
perhaps with the sacrifices which w r ere offered by 7 
individuals between the official morning and evening 
sacrifices. The Talmud says, with correct historical 


insight, that the pray r ers were instituted to corre- 
spond with the sacrifices (Ber. 24b, passim). The 
fact that in prayer the face w r as turned toward the 
Temple (Dan. vi. 10; II Chron. vi, 34; Ber. 4b-5a, 
passim ), as w r ell as the contents of the prayer, to- 
gether with various other indications, clearly 7 shows 
that the synagogal liturgy w T as derived primarily 
from the Temple worship. 

In the Temple itself, side by r side with the sacrifi- 
cial cult, there existed a liturgy w 7 hose most splen- 
did remnants are the Psalms, 'which constituted the 
hymnal of the Second Temple and now occupy 
an “important position in the synagogal liturgy 7 . 
Those Psalms which are cast in the form of prayers 
and hymns soon took their place as hymns in the 
service of the sanctuary 7 , even though they 7 were not 
originally composed for this purpose, and they 7 were 
sung, especially 7 on feast-days, in the symagogue 
and in private gatherings. In its descriptions of 
Temple festivities the Book of Chronicles alludes to 
them, especially to the eighteen * Hallelujah/ ‘ Ilal- 
lel/ and ‘ Ilodu ’ Psalms (Ps. cv.-cvii., cxi.-cxviii., 
cxxxv., cxxxvi., cxlvi.-cl.). . . . Prophecy 7 and 
psalmody T were gradually 7 ty r pitied in tw’o persons, 
Moses and David. . . . Even after the destruction 
of the Temple these united elements left their im- 
press upon the Synagogue: the readings w r ere de- 
voted to the Law 7 and the discourses to the Prophets, 
while entire psalms, or verses from them, were used 
as prayers 55 (Zunz,“ S. P. ” pp. 4 et seq.). The place 
which many Psalms occupied in the worship may still 
be recognized from their form (final verses, notes on 
the mode of recitation, etc.) or from their contents 
(see the commentaries to the Psalms by Olshausen, 
Hupfeld, and others, and especially 7 by 7 Graetz). The 
authors of the superscriptions and concluding words 
of the Psalms recognize the collection as liturgical 
(Ps. Ixxii., end: “The prayers of David . . . are 
ended ”), and tradition frequently alludes to this 
fact (e.ff., Tamid, end). In the ritual of the Syna- 
gogue the Psalms retain their ancient position, at 
least as regards the text of the prayers. “ In the 
Sabbath and festival discourses the w T ise man be- 
comes the prophet, and the leader in prayer the 
psalmist” (Zunz, l.c.). 

In addition to the sacrifice, wdiicli Avas in the 
care of the priests, and the singing of the Psalms, 
which w 7 as performed by 7 the Levites, the Temple 
had its special liturgy 7 for the third class of the peo- 
ple, the Israelites. The entire nation had been di- 
vided into twenty-four sections, so that to each divi- 
sion of priests there corresponded one of Levites and 
one of Israelites. Each section served for a week in 
the Temple, and this period w r as a time of fasting, 
for the Israelites assigned to the section doing serv- 
ice, both those wdio w r ere in Jerusalem and those 
who had remained in their country homes. Every 
day 7 they 7 read a prescribed portion of the first 
chapter of Genesis. These details are recorded in 
Ta { an. iv. 1, in both Talmuds ad loc., and in Tosef., 
IVan., iv., which seem to assign the beginnings of 
symagogal worship to the Temple ; that there w T as 
some foundation for their account is shown by 7 
the fact that Joshua b. Hananiah, a teacher liv- 
ing in the time of the Temple, is mentioned. It 
is possible, however, that the reading of the Torah 
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was taken over into the Temple ritual from an al- 
ready existing synagogai ritual. 

The services in periods of drought constitute an 
independent source for the liturgy of the Syna- 
gogue. The frequent scarcity of rain 

Fast-Day greatly distressed the people, for it 

Services, meant famine and death to man and 
beast. At such times public assem- 
blies for fasting and prayer were held as early as the 
time of the Prophets, in which old and young, the 
bride and the groom, took part (Joel i. ; ii. 16-17; 
Jer. viii., especially verse 11). An entire treatise of 
the Mishnah (Ta'anit) is devoted to the regulations 
in regard to fasting, and its second chapter discusses 
the liturgy in detail. The prayer consisted of 
twenty-four benedictions, of which eighteen were 
those of the daily prayer and six were additional 
(see Schurer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., ii. 490; Israel Levi, 
in “R. E, J.” xlvii., where the sources and bibliog- 
raphy are given). The final evening prayer, “Ne- 
‘jlali,” recited on this occasion, has been preserved 
only in the service for the Day of Atonement. 
The liturgy for the fast was developed long before 
the common era, and it is highly probable not only 
that it was evolved independently of the Temple, 
but that it influenced the beginnings of the daily 
form of worship. 

It is certain, however, that the institution of the 
reading of the “ Shema‘ ” (Deut. vi. 4-9) originated 
entirely in the Temple service. At the morning 
sacrifice the priests read the Ten Commandments 
and the “ Shema‘ ” and recited several benedictions 
(Tamid v.). Contrary to the custom in all other 
ceremonies, the day for the Temple service began 
with sunrise, and not with evening or with the ap- 
pearance of the moon, and since the first rays of the 
sun were awaited before beginning the morning sacri- 
fice there was some danger lest it might be held that 
the sun-god was being worshiped. Hence the congre- 
gation was addressed as follows : “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Eternal is our God ; the Eternal is One. ” It may have 
become customary, therefore, as early 
The Read- as the Persian period to recite the first 
ing* of the sentence of the “Shema‘” in the Tem- 
“Shema*.” pie before beginning the sacrifice, the 
other verses, including Deut. xi. 13- 
21, being added in the course of time. The require- 
ment that it should be recited outside the Temple 
and before sunrise (Ber. v. 1 et passim) points to the 
origin of this usage. Its antiquity may be inferred 
from the fact that Josephus (“Ant.” iv. 8, § 13) 
seems to ascribe it to Moses and that in traditional 
literature it is explained as a Biblical custom. At 
that time it must have been in existence for some 
centuries, for its genesis had been forgotten. The 
reading of the “Shema‘ ” in the evening must have 
been introduced somewhat later, since it Avas not re- 
cited in the Temple, and the rules governing it were 
less rigorously defined. The reading of the Deca- 
logue probably became customary in the Greek 
period in order to guard, by the solemn utterance of 
the first two commandments, against the imminent 
danger from Hellenistic polytheism (see Blau in 
“R. E. J.” xxxi. 179-201, where the history of the 
benedictions in the “Shema‘ ” is discussed). In an- 
cient times the “ Shema £ ” was not recited in the 


manner now customary in the synagogue, but either 
with the leader, verse by verse alternately, or in 
some other way. As it was Israel’s solemn confes- 
sion of faith, each one knew it by heart (Ta‘an. 26a), 
and it was recited in the synagogue “with one 
mouth, one voice, one song ” (Cant. R. viii. 14). It 
might be read in any language (Sotah vii. 1 and 
parallels), and a scribe once heard it in Greek (Yer. 
Sotah 21b, below). It was sometimes read back- 
ward (Ber. ii. 4 and parallels), a custom which is 
reminiscent of magic practises (see She.ma‘). 

The second and doubtless later division of the: 
daily liturgy is the prayer consisting of eighteen 
benedictions, named the “ Tefillah ” kcit k$oxyv in the 
sources. This petition, which is still 
“Shemoneh included in every Jewish praj'er- 

‘Esreh.” book, is called Shemoneh ‘Esrek 
(eighteen prayers) even in the ear- 
liest sources (Ber. vi. 3 ; Ta‘an. ii. 2). Rabbi J ohanan 
(d. 279), the famous director of the school of Tibe- 
rias, who was distinguished also for his knowledge 
of the historical traditions, ascribes the introduction 
of these benedictions, the emphasizing of the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, the feast-days, and the bene- 
dictions at their close, to the Great Synagogue (Ber. 
33a). Four kinds of liturgy, in the widest sense- 
of the word, are here mentioned: “berakot,” “tefil- 
lot, ” “ hiddushot, ” “ habdalot. ” In the benedictions 
are included, e.g ., the sentences of thanksgiving 
recited after meals, which are probably very ancient 
(see Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tefillah), and which are ex- 
plained as Biblical, as well as all blessings spoken on 
partaking of fruit, executing commands, and the like. 
The beginnings of these prayers, perhaps, date back 
to the Persian period, their brevity and pure, simple 
Hebrew favoring this view. Their development,, 
doubtless, was gradual and occupied several cen- 
turies. This may be assumed even in the case of the 
“Shemoneh ‘Esreli,” of which the first and last three 
benedictions constitute the foundation and hence are 
the oldest portion ; and they are mentioned in the 
Mishnah with special names designating the several 
sentences (R. H. iv. ; Tamid v. 1 ; R. H. 32a). “The 
ancient regulation which designates that portion for 
all the days of the year, while the other passages of 
the ‘ Tefillah ’ are excluded on the Sabbath and on 
festivals, is almost certainly a proof of greater age ” 
(Zunz, “G. V.” 2d ed., p. 380). The intermediate 
twelve sentences are of later date, and Zunz ascribes 
them to various periods. Different versions of one 
and the same prayer were apparently differentiated 
and included as independent benedictions. These,, 
however, never received a stereotyped form for gen- 
eral use, and each has its own liistoiy (Elbogen, in 
“Monatsschrift,” 1902). Even before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the twelfth benediction was- 
added expressly againstapostat.es and traitors (“bir- 
kat lia-minim ”), and later was the cause of vari- 
ous changes in the “ Shemoneh ‘Esreli ” (Zunz, l.c. p. 
382; Elbogen, l.c.). This prayer can not have been 
directed exclusively against Judieo-Christians, for 
at the time of its composition they can have been 
neither powerful nor antinomian in Palestine (see- 
Minim.) 

On account of its age the “Shema‘” was much 
more widely known than the “ Tefillah ” which 
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lias just been outlined. This is clear t rom the fact, 
that the ‘•Tefillah” is regarded as a rabbinical, 
while the “Shema‘” is regarded as 
u Shema ( ” a Biblical, prayer. As late as 100 
and. c.e. a prominent scribe asserted that 
“ Tefillah.” the entire “Tcfillah” was unneces- 
sary and that the evening “Tc- 
fillah ” was not binding, in consequence of which 
view he became involved in a controversy with 
the patriarch Gamaliel II. (Ber. 28a, passim ; El- 
bogen, l.c.). On account of its length it was not 
suitable for the mass of the people. As a matter of 
fact, only seven, nine, or ten benedictions are in- 
cluded in the “Tefillah ” for the feast-days, although 
thev are of earlier date and of greater importance, 
in view of the occasion. On these days, also, the 
daily benediction was very short, consisting prob- 
ably only of a few words, perhaps as follows: 
“ Cleanse our hearts that we may serve Thee faith- 
fully ” (Frisch, in “ Magyar-Zsido Szemle, ” 1892, 
pp. 264 et seq., where the importance of a short 
prayer is shown; comp. ib. pp. 318 et seq. y where the 
same author attempts to sketch the historical devel- 
opment of the “Teh llali ”). Probably both because 
it was the custom of the Temple and because they 
were ignorant of the “ Tefillah,” the people them- 
selves did not pray, but listened to the liazzan, the 
“delegate of the community,” and punctuated liis 
sentences with “Amen” (R. II. 32a; Elbogen, l.c.). 

In the sanctuary the people later responded with 
another formula, mentioned below. They were 
educated for prayer only by centuries of practise, 
and the original formulas, consisting of one or two 
words, remained as distinctive signs in the ampli- 
fied invocations. The “ Hallel ” and “Hodu” for- 
mulas, which are in fact found only in passages from 
the Psalms included in the synagogal ritual, are 
characteristic of the oral worship of the sanctuary. 
The “ Hosanna ” is likewise derived from the Temple, 
and the “Baruk” formula is probably taken from 
the same source, although the latter soon became 
predominant and was repeated frequently both in 
public and in private worship. Prayers for -week- 
days, Sabbaths, arid fast-days, the liturgy for fast- 
days, and grace before and after meals, as well as all 
kinds of benedictions and prayers of thanksgiving, 
have retained the same fixed form to the present 
day, and may, therefore, be discussed in some detail 
here, together with their historical development. 
As regards their external form, all the prayers des- 
ignated by the Talmud, in the passage cited above 
(Ber. 38a), as “benedictions, prayers, sanctifications 
and habdalahs,” are merely berakot. 

In the earliest times the people prayed only occa- 
sionally, and the benedictions likewise were merely 
incidental utterances of thanks for mercies vouch- 
safed, as for rescue from danger, etc. The different 
forms of the root “ baralc ” occur frequently in the 
Bible, even in the oldest portions. The word meant 
originally “to bend the knee” (comp. “berek” = 
“ knee ” in Ps. xcv. 6). and hence in general “ to 
praise,” “to pray,” because the ancients commonly 
knelt on such occasions. In this sense the partici- 
ple (“baruk”) is used in the “kal,” and all the other 
forms (“berek,” “meborak,” etc.) in the “pi'el” and 
“pu*'ai.” 


The adjuration “Praise God!” was probably ad- 
dressed to the people of earlier times only in the 
liush of victory after deliverance from the dangers 
of war (Judges v. 2, 9), but later, when a regular 
Temple cult had been instituted, 
Doxologies it may have been uttered daily, so 
During that it became a liturgical formula 
Public with which divine worship was gen- 
Worship. orally concluded (Ps. lxviii. 27 [A. A”. 

26], c. 4, passim). In Ps. cxxxv. 
(comp, also cxviii. 2-4) Israelites, priests, Levites, 
and the pious are summoned by groups to “bless the 
Lord!” audit is noteworthy that this invitation is 
placed at the conclusion of the Psalm. The final 
verse, “Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, which 
dwelleth at Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord,” con- 
stituted the benediction spoken by those who had 
been summoned. The benedictions that conclude 
the closing chapters of the five books of Psalms (xli., 
lxxii. , lxxxix., cvi., cl.), all being in substance one 
and the same eulogy, may represent synagogal for- 
mulas from the time of the Temple which the people 
intoned after completing the singing of the several 
books. Occasionally, however, the people con- 
cluded with a simple “Amen” (comp, the Psalms 
quoted and I Oliron. xvi. 36). It may also be as- 
sumed that such benedictions were not reserved for 
public worship exclusively, but were also pro- 
nounced in private: “I will bless the Lord at all 
times: his praise shall continually be in my mouth” 
(Ps. xxxiv. 2; comp. cxv. 18, cxlv. 2). Mention is 
made of supplications at “evening and morning, 
and at noon ” (Ps. lv. 18 [A. Y. 17J), and of praise 
offered seven times a day (Ps. cxix. 164), while in 
another passage only praise rendered in the morning 
is mentioned (Ps. lix. 17). 

The origin of this liturgical usage was the cus- 
tom, on joyful occasions, of praising God for Ilia 
goodness. A few examples may be 
Private given here in their Biblical order. 
Benedic- Thus Noah says, “Blessed be the 
tions the Lord God of Sliem ” (Gen. ix. 26); 
Model. Eliezer prays, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of my master Abraham, who hath 
not left destitute my master of his mercy and his 
truth” (Gen. xxiv. 27); and Jethro exclaims, 
“Blessed be the Lord, who hath delivered you out 
of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand 
of Pharaoh ” (Ex. xviii. 10). Similar utterances are 
found in I Sam. xxv. 32 (David to Abigail) and 
xxv. 39 (where David says of Nabal’s death, 
“ Blessed be the Lord, that hath pleaded the cause 
of my reproach”) and II Sam. xviii. 28 (Aliimaaz). 
Solomon thanks God in similar phraseology for hav- 
ing placed him on the throne of his father (I Kings 
i. 48, viii. 15; comp. viii. 56), and Hiram, King of 
Tyre, uses the same formula in rejoicing that God 
had given David such a wise son over this great 
people (ib. v. 7). The Queen of Sheba says to Solo- 
mon, “Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted 
in thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel ” (ib. x. 9). 
This formula is used also in Zecli. xi. 5; II Sam. 
xxii. 47 (Ps. xviii. 47 [A. Y. 46]); Ps. xxviii. 6, 
cxliv. 1; Ezra vii. 27; II Chron. ix. 8. It is inter- 
esting to note that in Ruth iv. 14 the women address 
Naomi with the same formula, which shows that 
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it was transferred to the liturgy from popular 
speech. 

The doxology in all these passages is really a 
prayer of gratitude to God for blessings bestowed, 
either on the speaker or on another. 

Form. The occasion of the thanksgiving is 
stated at the end and is generally in- 
troduced by the relative pronoun “asher” (also by 
“ki,” Ps. xxviii. 6), or by a participle preceded by 
an article (comp., however, Zech. xi. 5). The same 
order occurs also in the benedictions prescribed b} r 
the Talmud. The benediction proper is expressed 
in most cases by “baruk,” which generally consti- 
tutes the first word. An exception is found in I 
Kings x. 9 (II Chron. ix. 8), which lias “Yhtiii 
Adonai Elohcka baruk,” imitating the phraseology 
of “Yehi Shem Adonai meborak” (Job i. 21; Ps. 
cxiii. 2). Neither of these formulas is found else- 
where in the Bible. The Tetragrammaton alone des- 
ignates tlie name of God in Ex. xviii. 10; Ruth iv. 
14; I Sam. xxv. 39; I Kings viii. 56; Zech. xi. 5; 
Ps. xxviii. 6, lxxxix. 53, exxiv. 6, cxxxv. 21 (once 
“Adonai,” Ps. lx viii. 20 [A. Y. 19], and twice “Elo- 
him,” Ps. lxvi. 20, lx viii. 36 [A. Y. 35]). Usually 
“Elohim,” “Elolie Yisrael,” or some similar expres- 
sion is added to the Tetragrammaton, so that God is 
generally named in the third person. The phrase 
“Baruk Attali Adonai, lammedeni hukkeka” (Ps. 
cxix. 12) is an exception, and the benedictions in the 
Talmud have, curiously enough, this form also, al- 
though only as regards the use of the second person, 
since “Elohenu Melek lia-‘01am ” is normally added 
to the Tetragrammaton. This use of the second 
person indicates a later origin, like “Elohe Abotenu ” 
(Ezra vii. 27; comp. “Abinu,” I Chron. xxix. 10), 
which occurs also in the first benediction of the 
“ Shemoneh ‘Esreli. ” The earliest form of the Torah 
benediction is found in Ps. cxix. 12, which is also the 
only one that is a prayer and not an expression 
of gratitude. The benediction “U-baruk Shem 
Kebodo le-‘olam M (Ps. lxxii. 19) is identical with the 
preceding “Baruk Adonai,” for “Shem Kebodo” 
indicates the Tetragrammaton (comp. Deut. xxviii. 
58, “ha-Shemlia-Nekbad ” ; Nell. ix. 5, “ Shem Kebo- 
deka”; and Ps. xxiv. 7-10, “Melek ha-Kabod”). 
This gave rise to the later formula “ Baruk Shem 
Kebod Malkuto le-‘olam wa-‘ed ” (which was, how- 
ever, used in the Temple), in which “ Adonai Elohim” 
is paraphrased by three words in order that the people 
should not pronounce the real names of God. The 
benediction is once called “berakah ” in the Bible — 
“And blessed be thy glorious name, which is exalted 
above all blessing and praise ” (Neb. ix. 5). Tlie 
words “ ‘olam” and “ ‘olam wa-‘cd,” which with 
variations are added to the benedictions, are of later 
origin and belong to the liturgical formula. They 
occur only in the Psalms and in Chronicles (Ps. xli. 
14 [A. Y. 13], lxxii. 19, lxxxix. 53 [A. Y. 52], cvi. 
48, cxiii. 9, cxv. 18, cxlv. 1; I Chron. xvi. 36, xxix. 
10). This formula seems to have been used only 
when the congregation was assembled as a whole. 

The significance of the benediction steadily in- 
creased in the course of centuries until it finally^ was 
used on the occasion of every manifestation of nature 
and of human life. While it appears in the Bible 
only in connection with public worship and on a 


few special occasions, in the traditional literature 
it accompanies all the expressions of individual 
life, and sanctities all functions of the 
Difference body and the soid. The pious Jew, 
Between on going to sleep and on awakening, 
Bible and and on all intervening occasions, ut- 
Talmud. tered, and still utters, words of praise 
to God. God is praised for His mercy 
on occasions of joy or sorrow, on satisfying the needs 
or desires of the body, on studying the Law, or on ful- 
filling the ordinances of religion. The benediction, 
like the entire religion, is individualized and special- 
ized. It continually reminds the Jew of God, and 
only when unclean, before he has bathed or purified 
himself in some other way, is he forbidden to utter it . 
The fact that the treatise Berakot, devoted to it, pre- 
cedes all the other treatises, indicates its extent and 
importance, and its popularity is shown by the mi- 
nute questions referring to it, which were discussed 
even by the earliest scribes. “ The benedictions of a 
man indicate whether he is a scholar ” (Ber. 50a; 
comp. Ta‘an. 16a). Some examples are selected 
here from the mass of material, which may show 
the variety of these utterances and their nature. 

There were persons who were very exact in re- 
gard to the benedictions and watched their neigh- 
bors closely (ib. pnpj). If any one 
General made a mistake in the form in use 
Doxology. during worship, the entire congrega- 
tion corrected him {ib. 51a). He who 
deviated from the form laid down by scholars w r as 
remiss in his duty, although in a certain case the 
short sentence of a shepherd— who was the proto- 
type of ignorance among the Talmudists— was ap- 
proved (ib. 40b). Prayers and doxologies might be 
recited in any language (Sotah 32a et passim). Week- 
days and feast-days, as well as all kinds of food, 
had their special benedictions (Ber. 40a, below). A 
blessing might not be pronounced over anything that 
had been “ accursed ” (“ min kelalah,” unsound fruit, 
etc. ; ib. 40b), nor in case of nocturnal pollution, nor 
unnecessarily (ib. 20b, 33a). The doxology is pro- 
nounced before fulfilling any of the commandments 
(Pes. 7b; comp. Tosef., Ber. vii. 1). 

One hundred benedictions a day shall be pro- 
nounced by every oue (Men. 43b, below), but who- 
ever writes them down sins as grievously as if he 
had burned the Torah (Sliab. 115b). The Tetra- 
grammaton and a reference to God as the King of 
tlie World are essential to every benediction (Ber. 
12a, 40b, 49a). While Johanan b. Zakkai still used 
the Biblical form and in a doxology referred to God 
in the third person (Hag. 14b, “Baruk Adonai Elolie 
Yisrael slie-natan,” etc.), only the second person is 
used in the later doxologies (“Baruk Attali Adonai 
Elohenu Melek ha-‘01am ”). The last three words 
are omitted in certain cases (Ber. 46a, below). The 
knee shall be bent on uttering “ baruk ” (ib. 12b), 
although this rule refers only to prayer and not to 
other benedictions (comp, also ib. 34b, relating to 
the king and high priest). One person may pro- 
nounce the benediction for all the other persons as- 
sembled (ib. 53a). The principal person at table is 
entitled to say grace (ib. 47a, 45b), to which the 
others respond with “Amen,” which is regarded as 
more important than the pronouncing of the bera- 
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kali itself (ib. 53b), and it is even praiseworthy to 
say “ Amen ” after one’s own eulogy. One should 
not pronounce a “rapid, chopped, or orphaned 
‘Amen,’ nor speak the benediction too quickly,” nor 
lift the voice at the “Amen ” above the voice of the 
speaker (ib. 45a, b, 47a). The form of some bene- 
dictions depends on the number of those present {ib. 
49b). “ Thou slialt praise God for evil fortune as 

well as for good” (ib. ix. 1). One should say, even 
in the house of mourning, “Blessed be the Merciful 
One who grantetli good things” (“Baruk lia-Tob 
welia-Metib ”). Akiba, however, says, “Blessed be 
the Just Judge” (“Baruk Dayyan Emet,” ib. 46b, 
54b, 60b). After a successful journey by sea or 
desert, after recovery from illness, or after release 
from prison, one should say, “Blessed be Pie who 
grantetli favors ” (“Baruk gomel liasadim,” ib. 54b). 
There was also -a special blessing for a person who 
had been bled {ib. 00a). See Benediction. 

God was praised at the crowing of the cock for 
having given it understanding to distinguish be- 
tween day and night, and there were special bene- 
dictions for every act of dressing, which are now 
collected at the beginning of the book of daily 
prayer (Ber. 60b). “Whoso profits 
Daily aught from this world without reci- 

Benedic- ting a benediction defrauds it” (ib. 
tions. 35a). Everything that may be en- 
joyed (fruits of the earth, etc.) has a 
corresponding benediction ; only the words “ every- 
thing came into being at His word” may be ap- 
plied to them all {ib. 40a). There is even a berakah 
for perfume (ib. 43b, where individual rules are 
given for other things). Bread and wine, being the 
most important articles of food, have special bene- 
dictions (ib. vi. 1). The seven kinds of fruit of the 
Holy Land enjoy certain prerogatives, and the oil 
of the patriarch and of the emperor is especially 
honored (ib. 40b, 43a, 44a). Most of the regulations 
refer to the prayer after meals, which is often called 
“the three benedictions.” It had to be spoken 
and might not be recited mentally (ib. loa, b). It 
was obligatory also upon women, slaves, and chil- 
dren, who might pronounce it in place of the head of 
the family, and did so if he was unacquainted with 
Hebrew (ib. 20b). This and the Torah benediction 
alone were regarded as Biblical, while the introduc- 
tion of the others was ascribed to the Great S} r na- 
gogue {ib. 33a, 48b; Meg. 17a). The first benedic- 
tion of the- prayer at meals, it is said, was composed 
by Moses, the second by Joshua, and the third by 
David and Solomon (Ber. 48b); Moses was the first 
one who could praise God for the food offered (the 
manna), Joshua the first who could praise him for the 
Holy Land, and David and Solomon the first who 
could praise him for Jerusalem, which was delivered 

into tlieir hands. The fourth benediction (“ lia-Tob 
welia-Metib ”), it was said, was introduced at Jabneh 
in thanksgiving for the burial of those who had been 
killed in the great war with Home (70 c.e.). These 
four benedictions, according to a “heavenly voice” 
(see Bat Kol), are worth forty denarii (Hul. 87b). 
The blessing at meals had to be pronounced while 
sitting (Ber. 51b), and there are ten regulations re- 
garding the wine used in connection with it (ib. 51a). 
It is dangerous, on account of the demons, to drink 


two cups of wine, or any even number (ib. 51b). 
The benediction pronounced over bread is also men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Matt. xv. 36; Jolinvi. 
11; Acts xxvii. 35) and by Philo (ed. Mangey, ii. 
481). 

The Torah benediction and the reading of the 
“Shema'” (Deut. vi. 4-8) arc likewise explained as 
being Biblical, while the “ Sliemoneli 'Esreli ” is re- 
garded as a rabbinical institution (Ber. 21a). As 
the doxologies preceding the “ Sliema' ” are really 
Torah benedictions, they also are declared to be Bib- 
lical (comp. ib. lib, 48b, and the interesting passage, 
Shab. 88a, referring to the “ threefold ” Torah). 
The following is considered the best berakah: 
“ Blessed be the Lord who hath given the doctrine ” 
(ib. 11b). The division of the benedictions into 
Biblical and rabbinical is important for the mat- 
ter of chronology, the first group being earlier in 
origin. The most important doxologies of the 
prayer are “Yehi Sliemo lia-gadol meborak ” (ib. 
21a = Job i. 21 and Ps. cxiii. 2; Aramaic, “Yelie 
Sliemehrabba meborak,” Ber. 57a; Shab. 119b; Suk. 
38b, 39a; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 2; Deut. vi. 4) 
and the “Baruk Sliem kebod malkuto le-‘oIam 
wa-‘ed” already mentioned (Pes. 56a; Deut. R. ii. 
31, 36). In the sanctuary the people pronounced 
this blessing, but no'“ Amen ” (Ta‘an. 16; Ber. 54a). 

The following rules and customs deserve special 
notice from a historical and religious point of view : 

A special berakah was pronounced at 

Benedic- the circumcision of a proselyte (Shab. 

tions of 187b, “ le-muletlia-gerim”). “Amen” 
Historical may be said after the benediction of a 

Interest. Samaritan only if one has heard the 
whole of it (Ber. viii. 1); the blessing 
for light may not be recited for the light beheld at 
the end of the Sabbath in a city inhabited mostly 
by Samaritans (ib. 53a). At Jabneh a special bera- 
kah against Judteo-Christians (Minim) was composed 
after the destruction of the Temple (ib. 28b). If the 
hazzan commits an error in reciting this passage lie is 
removed (ib. 29a). “Anyone who says, ‘ The pious 
praise Thee,’ is guilty of heresy ” (Meg. iv. 9), while, 
according to R. Judah, any one uttering a benedic- 
tion on seeing the sun is also guilty of heresy (Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 6). This mishnaic teacher ordains that 
one should praise God every day “ that Thou hast 
not created me a heathen or a woman or a slave ” 
(Men. 43b, below; comp. Gal. iii. 28; Diogenes Laer- 
tius, i. 1, § 7; James Darmesteter, “Une Priere 
Judeo-Persane,” p. 9, Paris, 1891; “Monatssclirift,” 
xxx vii. 14; “Magyar Zsido Szemle,” x, 100). On 
seeing a Hermes one should sa} r , “Blessed be He 
who is lenient toward them that break His law,” 
and on beholding a place where an idol has been 
destroyed, “Blessed be He who destroyetli idols in 

our land ; as He hath destroyed it in this place, so 
may He destroy all in the land of Israel, and lead 
the hearts of their worshipers back unto His service. ” 
In a foreign country, however, one should say noth- 
ing, for the majority of the inhabitants there are 
heathen (Ber. 57b; comp. x. 1). “Any one behold- 
ing a place where miracles have been vouchsafed to 
Israel should say, ‘ Blessed be He who hath shown 
marvelous things unto our fathers on this spot ’ ” 
(ib.), together with benedictions applying to mani- 
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festations of natural phenomena. One who sees 
Jewish sages should say, “ Blessed be He who hath 
granted of His wisdom to His followers ” ; and who- 
ever sees pagan sages should say, “Blessed be He 
who hath granted of His w isdom to His creatures. ” 
At the sight of Jewish or pagan kings praise was 
rendered to God, who granted of His dignity to His 
followers or to His creatures (ib. 58a). On be- 
holding graves of Jews one should praise God, 
who created them and who will finally raise them 
up again (ib. 58b). He who sees the Euphrates 
from the bridge of Babylon or the Tigris from the 
bridge of Shebistena should praise the Creator (ib. 
59b), for it was believed that these streams had arisen 
at these places and were therefore still in their orig- 
inal state, although a Babylonian amora of the early 
part of the fourth century indicates another place as 
the source of the Euphrates, the Persians having 
diverted it from its channel. God should receive 
praise and thanksgiving from any one beholding a 
ford of the sea, of the Jordan, or of the Biver Arnon 
(where Israel beheld marvels); beholding hailstones 
(Ex. ix. 33), the cliff of Beth-koron (Josh. x. 11), the 
stone which Og, King of Baslian, wished to hurl 
upon Israel, the rock on which Moses sat tvhen 
Joshua fought with Amalek (Ex. xvii. 12), the wife 
of Lot, or the fallen walls of Jericho (Ber. 54a). 
All these objects were still to be seen at the time of 
the composition of this baraita, about the second 
century. 

Although the benedictions of the priests, and 
the benedictions pronounced in the house of mourn- 
ing, and at betrothals, weddings, etc., are mentioned, 
there are no indications that they were 
Difference regarded as exercising any material 
Between influence on persons or things, i. e . , 
Christian that they were sacramental as the 
and Jewish Christian Church has taught and 
Benedic- still teaches (Herzog-Hauck, “Real- 
tions. Encyc.” ii. 588). They are merely 
utterances of praise and thanks- 
giving, and it can no longer be determined whether 
originally they had the force which the Church 
ascribes to them. It is certain, liow T ever, that the 
idea of sacramentalism w r as foreign to Judaism. 
Several passages in the New Testament in praise of 
God arc called “doxologies” (e.g., Bom. xvi. 27; see 
Hastings, “Diet. Bible,” i. 620). 

The principal component parts of public worship 
are the “ Sliema* ” and the “ Tefillali,” the preceding 
recitation from the Psalms, etc., having only the 
force of custom. As late as the time of Maimonides 
morning prayer began with “Kaddish” before “Ba- 
reku” and ended with it (“Yad,” Tefillali, ix.), and 
this practise still obtains in the Sephardic ritual. 

In the course of time additions to the 
Origin and liturgy were multiplied. Tlie ritual, 
^Develop- even in its simpler portions, tookdefi- 
ment. nite form only by degrees. The earli- 
est elements of synagogal W’orsliip 
W’ere developed from the Temple service and the 
custom of sacrificial watches (“Ma'amad ”), as well 
as from private and public worship — from psalms 
and prayers which were composed at different 
times for special occasions. The benedictions at 
the beginning of the “Ma‘amad”and the prayers 


at the end became respectively the “Shema‘” and 
tlie “Tefillali” (Rapoport, “Kalir”; Zunz, “G. V.” 
pp. 367 et seq.). The latter, which about 100 c.e. 
had neither definite redaction nor general bind- 
ing force, probably consisted at first of only six 
numbers for week-days and seven for Sabbath and 
feast-days; in the remaining numbers either a Hasi- 
dic or a political origin may be traced. Even in tlie 
second century the final benedictions for public 
fast-days still varied (Ta‘ an. 17a); in the third the 
whole assembly was not yet accustomed to go to the 
synagogue at “Musaf ” (Yer. R. H. iv. 8; Rapoport, 
“ ‘Erek Millin,” p. 164), and the attendance was gen- 
erally small (Zunz, “ G. Y. ” p. 339). It took centuries 
before the order of pra} r er as found in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud became established: it w r as neither 
desired nor was it possible to give it a fixed and defi- 
nite form (Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 1 et seq.). 

Private prayer existed side by side with the offi- 
cial liturgy. A large number of prayers composed 
by scribes and recited on special occa- 

Private sions are mentioned in traditional lit- 

Prayer. crature, and prayers by laymen are 
also quoted. In general, an important 
place w r as assigned to prayer, although its thought- 
less drawling w r as condemned. Thus, it is said, 
“ Prayer is more pleasing to God than good works 
and sacrifice” (Ber. 32b and parallels); while Jo- 
lianan felt, “ Would that prayer lasted the entire 
day. ” Worship w r as held to be equivalent to prayer, 
and indeed the ritual w*as actually modeled upon the 
sacrificial cult (Sifre, Deut. xi. 14; Ta‘an. 2a; Ber. 
28b), There were many rules regarding prayer (ib. 28. 
31 ; Sanli. 22 ; Ab. ii: 18, etc.). He wffio prays should 
drop his eyes, but lift up his heart (Yeb. 105b), al- 
though lie should not raise his voice (Ber. 24, 31). The 
saying “ God wislieth the heart ” (Sanli. 106b) lias 
become a proverb. The suppliant knelt, or fell on 
liis face, stretching out his hands and his feet (pros- 
tration; Ber. 34b et passim), although this is now 
done only on the Day of Atonement at the “ ‘Abo- 
dali” (see Adoration). The pious made them- 
selves ready an hour before prayer, and stood still 
for an hour after it (Ber. 31b). A drunken man w T as 
not allowed to pray (‘Er. 64; see the eight prescrip- 
tions which, according to “ Yad,” Tefillali, v. 1, 
must be observed). All faces were turned toward 
the sanctuary (Ber. 30a), and Maimonides ordained 
(l.c. v. 6, following Ber. 31) that the windows should 
be opened during prayer. The hands w 7 ere w r ashed 
before praying (Ber. 16, 26 ; Shab. 10), a custom with 
which the construction of synagogues on the banks 
of rivers is connected. Ten adults were required 
to be present at worship (Meg. 34a), a custom which 
still obtains. On the other hand, tlie entire congre- 
gation did not pray, as it does to-day ; but the leader 
in prayer, tlie “messenger of the congregation,” the 
most learned among them (Ta'an. 1Tb), standing in 
a depression, prayed for all (Ps. exxx. 1 ; Ber, 10b): 
“to step down before the Tabernacle ” is equivalent 
to “ leading in prayer ” (R. H. , end). 

Among the people various superstitions arose in 
connection with the recitation of prayers. The reader 
of tlie “ Shema‘ ” must not blink his eyes, nor com- 
press his lips, nor point with his fingers (Yoma 
19). It is forbidden to pray with phylacteries in 
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the lmnd or with a Torah roll on the arm (Her. 231)). 
He who is unwilling to lead the prayers in a col- 
ored garment may not lead when dressed in white, 
and he who will not lead in sandals may not lead 
barefoot (Meg. 24b; for other examples see Blau, 
14 Alt jiidisches Zauberwesen,” pp. 14(3 et scq.). 

The Jewish liturgy at first completely dominated 
the Christian. The three benedictions — still placed at 
the head of the morning prayer— in which the Jews 
praise God that he has not created them heathen, or 
slaves, or women (Men. 43b), express, as their brev- 
ity indicates, ancient Jewish views; and therefore 
they are not to be regarded as imitations of similar 
Greek formulas (Diogenes Laertius, i. 1, § 7). A stri- 
king allusion to this prayer is found in Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians, iii. 28: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
A similar view is expressed in a Parsi prayer ( 4 ‘ Mo- 
natsschrift,” xxxvii. 14 et seq.; “Magyar Zsido 
Szemle,” x. 113 et seq.). For early forms of liturgy 
see “ J. Q. R.” x. 654 et seq. 

The early Christian liturgy, in the reading of the 
Scriptures, in prayer, and in the singing of the 
Psalms, was modeled on synagogal practises. The 
fact that no complete Christian litur- 
Influence gical specimens of the first three centu- 
on Early ries are extant indicates that the lit- 
Christian urgy in use during that period may 
Liturgy, have been borrowed from that current 
in the S 3 r nagogue. The earliest extant 
Christian prayers, the psetido-Cyprianic (text in Mi- 
chel, “ Gebet nnd Bild in Friihchristlicher Zeit,” pp. 3 
et seq., Leipsic, 1902), written after 300, are still Jew- 
ish in form and content. Oue of them begins with the 
“Kedushshali ” and continues with the introductory 
formula of the “Shemoneh ‘Esreli,” and mentions 
also “purity of heart,” which was and is still the 
main point in the seventh or middle benediction for 
the Sabbath and feast-days. After the “ Shoma* ” 
the Jewish ritual placed the “salvation benediction ” 
( 4t ge’ullah ”) ; and Christian circles, in harmony with 
folk-beliefs, derived from this benediction various 
prayers for deliverance from the persecutions of the 
devil. Satan is mentioned in Jewish prayers also 
(e.g., morning prayer), although not in the official 
liturgy nor in the obligatory prayers. 

The liturgy of the fasts, which is the oldest, as- 
sumed definite form long before the common era (I. 

Levi, in “R. E. J.” xlvii. 161-171; Mb 
Jewish cliel, l.c. pp. 44 et seq.). Its formulas 
Prayers took the deepest hold upon the people 
and Early on account of its antiquity and its 
Christian peculiar solemnity. This explains 
Art. why the views of the early Christian 
Church show the dominant influence 
of this liturgy and why its prayers contain for the 
most part not New Testament but Old Testament, 
phraseology. The liturgy naturally dominated early 
Christian art as well. The subjects for the fig- 
ures in the catacombs, on stained glass, etc., were 
borrowed as a rule from those Biblical stories which 
were found also in the Jewish festival literature ; as, 
for example, the sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel in the lion’s 
den, the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace, and 
scenes from the story of Jonah (comp. Kaufmann 


in “ R. E. J.” xiv. 33-48, 217-253). The prayers 
do not always observe the chronological order of 
events; in one prayer the name of Job follows im- 
mediately upon that of Abraham, the author evi- 
dently sharing the Jewish view that Job was the 
contemporary of Abraham (see Michel, l.c., where 
extensive bibliography is given). 

The history of the ritual is eventful and varied. 
At first there were no written prayers; a scribe of 
the end of the first century says, “ The 
History of writers of benedictions are as those 
the Ritual, that burn the Torah.” A man who was 
caught copying some at Sidon threw 
a bundle of his copies into a washtub (Sliab. 115b 
and parallels; comp. Blau, “ Altjudischcs Zauber- 
wesen,” p. 93). In no case was written matter used 
during public worship. Prayer-books appear about 
the seventh century. 44 The prayer-books are doubt- 
less older than the prayer ‘ orders,’ which date from 
the eighth century. However, the first book of this 
kind of which definite mention is made was com- 
posed by Gaon Kolien Zedel?; (843); a generation later 
appeared the Siddur of Aniram Gaon, which was 
much used after the eleventh century and formed 
the foundation for benedictions and Siddur collec- 
tions ” (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 18). Prayer-books (“sid- 
dur”) were composed also by Saadia, Hai, Nissim, 
and Raslii (extant in MSS. ; Buber, in “Ila-Zefirah,” 
1904, No. 8), by Rashi’s pupil Simhali (“Mahzor 
Vitry,” ed. Hurwitz, Berlin, 1892), and by others 
(Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 19, 25). The most important 
work of the twelfth century in this direction, and 
one highly extolled in later times, was 
Siddur and “ the Yad ha-Hazakah of Maimonides, 

MaRzor. in which, for the first time, the texts 
of prayers and the ritual were ar- 
ranged in masterly order by a scholar” (Zunz, l.c. 
pp. 26 et seq.). 

Between 1180 and 1320 an immense amount of 
work was done in Europe in systematizing the wor- 
ship, the prayer-books of this period forming the 
foundation for the ritual of the succeeding centuries. 
There were, also, Arabic forms of siddurim. Until 
1300 the Halakah and the Haggadah, current prac- 
tises, poetry, mysticism, and philosophy, all con- 
tributed toward the shaping of the ritual, the poetic 
material not being increased to any extent after this 
period (Zunz, l.c. pp. 27-30). The word “mah- 
zor” (shortened from “mahzor tefillim”), denoting 
44 prayer-book,” means literally astronomical or 
yearly cycle. The Syrians use the term “mahzor” 
to denote the breviary. While the Sephardim ap- 
ply it to those collections which contain all the 
prayers for the year, the Ashkenazim apply it to 
the prayer-books containing the festival ritual only. 
Spanish, Italian, and French mahzorim were issued 
sometimes in octavo and smaller sizes, and were 
often written in small script and handsomely bound. 
In Germany the various collections were seldom 
issued in quarto, but generally in folio, with the 
exception of the Siddur proper, which w r as issued 
in smaller size. In contrast to these heavy and ex- 
pensive volumes for public worship, the 12mo or 
16mo Siddur was used for private devotions after 
the thirteenth century. The latter often contained 
much superstitious matter, part of which, in the 
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course of time, found its way into the regular prayer- 
books and was then accepted as part of the ritual 
service (ib. p. 84). 

The Cabala, which had taken deep root by 1500, 
effected material changes in the Siddur. “In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 

Influence Isaiah Horowitz and others, with their 
of Cabala, following of the school of Luria, be- 
gan to introduce new prayers, strange 
words, and unintelligible meditations [“kawwa- 
uot ”), with which they deluged public and private 
worship. All the siddurim and mahzorim from 
Tlemcen to Kaffa arc tilled with mystic alterations 
and additions; even amulet-formulas were included 
and thus introduced among the people. This cab- 
alistic-ascetic movement progressed from Palestine 
to Italy and Poland, from Poland to Germany and 
Holland, and from Jerusalem and Leghorn to Bar- 
ba n\ Based on ancient customs, it introduced fast- 
ing on the ‘ Small Day of Atonement ’ and on the 
eve of New-Moon, earty -morning devotions, regular 
societies which held meetings for prayer and fasting 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and others which as- 
sembled nightly to lament over the Exile, and the 
like. . . . Through the dissemination of the printed 
Siddur, of formulas for grace at meals, and of * tik- 
kun 5 of all kinds, prayers, either old and obsolescent 
or new, found their way from foreign rituals and 
from the works of the cabalists into the ritual of the 
communities, and there they were retained, modi- 
fying to a considerable degree public worship ” (ib. 
pp. 149 et seq.). On commentaries to the prayers, 
and ou ritual books, etc., see Zunz, l.c. pp. 21 etseq., 
153 et seq . ; Abudarham, p. 30; for the varieties of 
prayer-books used after 1180 see Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 
33; for mystic vigil order, etc., after 1580, evening 
assembly at the Feast of Weeks and the “IIosha'na 
Rauba.ii,” etc., see ib. pp. 151 et seq. 

On the whole, the original prayers, as handed down 
by the Talmud and the Geonim, agree in all the 
rituals with Amram’s Siddur, although this, as re- 
gards the position of the Psalms and of the “ Baruk 
shc-Amar,” or the wording of individual phrases and 
clauses, coincides sometimes with the Roman and 
sometimes with the German or the Spanish Mali- 
zor. The various rituals are divided into two chief 
groups, the Arabian-Spanisli and the German-Ro- 
man. In the former group, the Spanish, or, more 
correctly, the Castilian, ritual has been preserved 
in the purest form. This group includes the rit- 
uals of Aragon, Catalonia, Avignon, 
Two Main Algeria, Tunis, Tlemgen, Majorca 
Groups of (Catalonio-African), Provence, Car- 

Rituals. pentras, Sicily (various rituals), and 
Tripoli (for further details see ib. pp. 
38 et seq.). “Saadia’s Siddur apparently contained 
the substance of the old prayer-order of Egypt, his 
version of the ‘ Tefillah 5 in particular being the one 
used in that country. . . . After 1200, however, the 
use of Maimonides , prayer-order became prevalent in 
Egypt, Palestine, Maghreb, and among the Mozara- 
bic communities generally, the members of which 
were subsequently called ‘ Moriscos ’ ” (lb. p. 55). 
At Saragossa and Traga the “Musaf Tefillah” on 
New-Year’s Day was not recited by the congrega- 
tion alone before its recitation by the hazzan, but 


together with the latter, the ignorance of the major- 
ity of the congregation being assigned; as the reason 
for this practise (lb. p. 41). As Spain was a center 
for the first group of rituals, so was Germany for 
the second. The several rituals may vary in details, 
but they agree in essentials. The Jews of Germany, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, Prussia, and 
Hungary have one and the same order of prayer (ib. 
p. 75). The French ritual is really that of Bur- 
gundy, and the English communities had probably 
the same or a similar one (ib. pp. 63 et seq.). The 
Roman ritual was widely disseminated, and the “ Ro- 
manian ” or Greek ritual exists in the Romanian Mali - 
zor, which dates from some period after 1520 (ib. pp. 
76-79). The Romanian group includes also the rit- 
uals of Corfu and Kaffa, while the Palestinian ritual, 
which varied to some extent in the earlier period, 
lost its independence in the twelfth cenfury (ib. pp. 
82-84). The interrelation of the various rituals ap- 
pears in individual portions of the service, chiefly in 
those which were not based on ancient usage, such 
as the dirges (“kinot”) for the Ninth of Ah and 
the “IIosha‘not.” 

“The Day of Atonement did not always have the 
somber coloring given it in the Middle Ages. Even 
in the time of the Soferim the peo- 
Day of pie danced in the vineyards on that 
Atone- day, and as late as the beginning of 
ment. the fourth century it does not seem to 
have been customary in Palestine for 
every one to spend the whole day in the synagogue 
(Hul. 101b). The form of the ‘ Tefillah ’ had not 
been definitely fixed by the third century ; it occa- 
sionally ended with ‘ NeTlaii,’ omitting the evening 
prayer . . . ‘ ‘Abodali ’ and ‘ Selihah ’ were consid- 
ered as the most important divisions, even though 
the form of the latter was by no means invariable.” 
Amram’s Siddur does not refer to the “Kol Nidre,” 
which is designated in the later redaction as of 
Spanish origin, and was recited only by the hazzan 
(Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 95 et seq.', on ‘Aeodaii and' 
Abinu Malkenu in antiquity see ib. pp. 101, 118). 
The second and the fifth day of the week (comp. 
Luke xviii. 12) were set apart even in antiquity as 
lesson-days, on which the people went to the syna- 
gogue. In the early Middle Ages the pious began to 
consider these as penitential days. Penitence con- 
sisted in prayer and fasting, there being no fast-day 
without a prayer of atonement (“ Selihaii ”), while to 
utter this without fasting was considered unseemly. 
The ten days of penance between New-Year and the 
Day of Atonement were observed, however, in an- 
tiquity, which, as stated above, possessed a defi- 
nitely fixed fast-day liturgy (Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 
120-180; idem , “S. P.” p. 83). 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages there were 
many changes in the form of worship, for reasons 
both internal and external. “ Guten- 
Changes berg and Luther no less than the Cab- 
in the ala and the Inquisition influenced the 
Prayer- ritual of the Synagogue. After the 
Books. first decades of the fifteenth century 
the minute regulations of the ritual 
manuals allowed scarcely any initiative to the haz- 
zan, who had, moreover, lost his former high posi- 
tion, being now neither a poet nor a teacher of the 
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Law, nor was lie either of these at an} r time in Ger- 
many or Poland. When the art of printing made 
manuals and prayer-books accessible to all, the editor 
took the place of the hazzan. Printing imposed re- 
strictions. . . . The similarity of the copies in the 
hands of the people produced uniformity; the 
‘ Minliag ' conformed to the printed editions. AYitliin 
forty or fifty years printed Hebrew prayer-books 
were current in the countries in which there were 
Jews and printing-presses. The German ritual was 
the first one printed (grace at meals, 1480; ‘Selihali,’ 
n.d. and 1496; prayer-book, 1508; Mahzor, c. 1521); 
then followed the Homan ritual (prayer-book and 
Mahzor, I486; ‘ Selihali,’ 1487; ‘ Iloslia'na,’ 1503), 
the Polish (prayer-book, 1512; Mahzor, 1522; ‘ Yo- 
zerot/ 1526; ‘Selihali,’ 1529; all printed at Prague), 
and those of Spain (n.d. and 1519), Greece (1520), 
Catalonia (1527), Aragon (n.d.), and the Karaites 
(1528)” (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 145; for further details 
on commentaries, translations, editions of prayer- 
books, and the ritual of the Karaites, ib. pp. 153- 
162; on the last-named see also Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 
439 et seq. ; and comp. Lady McDougall, “Hymns of 
Jewish Origin,” in “Songs of the Church,” London, 
1903). 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492 the Spanish ritual was more widely introduced 
and became an important factor. The “ informers ” 
caused material changes in the Mahzor. Even in 
the Middle Ages they brought charges against the 
prayer-books as well as the Talmud, and conse- 
quently their owners in alarm erased passages, cut 
out entire leaves, and changed single words here 
and there. The Kol Nidre and the ‘Alenu were 
special objects of attack as early as the fourteenth 
century; in the second half of the following cen- 
tury the persecutions steadily increased, especially 
on the part of the preaching friars, and soon the In- 
quisition began to act in the same direction. “ When 
printing and a knowledge of the language facilitated 
examination of the liturgieal prayers, the Roman 
Church being at the same time endangered b} r the 
Reformation, the books were watched more care- 
fully, and a censorship which constantly increased 
in severity fettered the prayer-books also. Certain 
expressions were no longer allowed in the editions. 

. . . Since that time some prayers have disappeared 
entirely and others have been mutilated. . . . The 
Herdenheim edition of the ‘ Selihah ’ (1546) removed 
‘ all offensive and dangerous matter. ’ Thenceforth 
not only the Siddur and Mahzor, but all Jewish 
printed books, were subject to constant attack from 
the Dominicans, who employed converted Jews. 
... In the year 1559 the prayer-books of the com- 
munity of Prague were taken to Vienna to be ex- 
amined.” These mutilations increased in the course 
of time (Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 145 etseq., and appen- 
dix vi. ; comp, also idem, “ G. S.” iii. 239; Berliner, 
“Einfluss des Ersten Hebraischen Buclidrucks auf 
den Cultus uiul die Cultur der Juden,” Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Main, 1896; Popper, “The Censorship of 
Hebrew Books,” New York, 1899). 

The reform of worship began with Moses Mendels- 
sohn as a result of the general readjustment in Jew- 
ish life and learning. Wolf Heidenheim especially 
rendered enduring services to this reform by the cor- 


rectness of his editions, his excellent notes, and the 
translations adapted to his time. The editions of the 
Siddur by Landsliuth (Kdnigsberg, 
Reforms in 1845) and Baer (Rodclheim, 1868) are 
the Nine- also valuable. Liturgy was and is still 
teenth the field on which the different par- 
Century. ties within Judaism — Orthodox, Pro- 
gressive, and Reform — fight their 
battles with more or less bitterness. Among these 
conflicts the Hamburg Temple controversy, in 1819, 
and the Reform prayer-book eontrovers 3 r of the Ber- 
lin community are especially noteworthy. Reform 
is still progressing in this department and is not 
likely to reach a conclusion in the near future. 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) investigated all branches, 
of the liturgy with astonishing assiduity. In his 
first great work, “ Gottesdienstliche Vortriige” 
(Berlin, 1832), which is the earliest product of 
modern Jewish science and which contains a 
complete history of the liturgy, he advocates the 
abolition of many old prayers and the introduction 
of appropriate new ones (pp. 494 etseq.). Reform, 
however, was not content with removing external 
abuses; it investigated the earliest prayers of the 
liturgy, the recitation of which had been declared 
to be obligatory as earty as the time of the Talmud. 
It considered the views which gave rise to these 
prayers in connection with modern ideas and has 
abandoned the prayers, either partly or entirely. 
See Benedictions; Grace at Meals; Habdalah; 
Habinentj; Had Gadya; Haftarah ; Haggadah 
(Spiel Pesaii); Hakkafot; Hallel; Halleluiah; 
Happiness; Hazzan; Heidenheim, Wolf; Holi- 
ness; Mahzor; Megillot, The Five; Music, 
Synagogal; Reform; Siddur; etc. 

Bibliography: L. Zunz, G. 7.; idem, Ritus ; idem, S. P.t 
idem. Lit eraturgesch. (with Supplement, 1867); Steinschnei- 
der, JMischc Litteratur , in Erscli and Gruber, Eneyc. sec- 
tion ii., part 28 (English ed., Jeivish Literature , London, 1857 ; 
Hebrew ed., Sifrut Yisracl , Warsaw, 1897); Schurer, Gesch. 
3d ed., Leipsic, 1901-2 (see Index, s.v. Gebet ); Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, iii. 660,722-885 (editions of the prayer-books). 
Some of the many other works on liturgical literature are 
quoted in the body of the article. 

A. . L. B. 

LITWACK or LITTWACK, JUDA: Dutch 

mathematician; born in Poland about 1760; died 
Jan. 15, 1836; buried at Ouervecn. A disciple. of 
Moses Mendelssohn, he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he became one of the most important mem- 
bers of the ‘Adat Yesliurun congregation. With 
C. Asser and Lemon he was appointed a deputation 
to the Sanhedrin at Paris, where he delivered a dis- 
course in the German language (Feb. 12, 1807). 

Litwack was a member of the Mathesis Artium 
Genetrix society. He wrote “ Verliandeling Over 
de Proefgetallen Gen, 11,” Amsterdam, 1817 (2d ed., 
1821). 

Bibliography : Bierens de Haan, Bibliographic Neerlan- 
dai.se : Collection des Proves Vcrhaux, ii.; Gratz, Gesch. xi. 
298; Jaarboehen. 1836, p, 86; Vadcrlandsche Lctterocfen- 
ingen , 1817, p. 482. 

s. E. Sl. 

LIVER (1ID) : A glandular organ situated, in 
man, to the right beneath the diaphragm and above 
the stomach. Iu six passages of the Bible in which 
the liver is mentioned the expression "UJH mftP 
is met with in reference to the part of the organ 
which had to be sacrificed as a fatty piece (Ex. 
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xxix, 13, 22, et passim). The meaning of this ex- 
pression has not been successfully established. 
Both Onkelos and pseudo- Jonathan translate it 
fcOm or in the Hebrew form mn nm 
which is met with in the Talmud. The Authorized 
Version, following Jerome, renders it “the caul 
above the liver ” ; and it seems that Bashi gave the 
same interpretation. But the Septuagint renders it 
by “the lobe of the liver,” which shows that the 
piece sacrificed was a part of the liver itself. The 
interpretation “ caul ” or “ flap around the liver ” 
seems to be based on the Aramaic taken in the 
sense of “surrounding.” But Bochart (“Hierozoi- 
con,” i. 562, Leipsic, 1793-96) has proved the error 
of such an interpretation, referring to Saadia’s Ara- 
bic rendering “ za’idah ” (= “ excrescent ”). Koliut 
(“ Arucli Completum,” s.v. jntfN and man "l¥Pl) 
draws attention to a passage in Tamid (31a) in which 
“ the finger of the liver ” is spoken of (see Raslii ad 
loc.). Koliut therefore supposes that the Aramaic 
*nsn is the equivalent of the Arabic “ kliansar ” = 
“little finger.” His supposition is confirmed by 
Isaac ibn Gliayyat, who quotes Hai Gaon (Dukes, 
in “Orient, Lit.” ix. 537) to the effect that the ex- 
pression ‘■uan “ivn comes from the Arabic and that 
the liver is composed of pieces similar to fingers. Ac- 
cording to Nalimanides (Besponsa, No. 162), if this 
part of the liver is perforated, the flesh of the ani- 
mal may be eaten (see also Dillmann on Lev. iii. 
4; Driver and White, “Leviticus,” p. 65; Nowack, 
“Archttologie,” i. 228; comp. Caul; Fat). 

Neither man nor beast can live without a liver 
(‘Ar. 20a). If the liver is missing from an animal, 
its flesh may not be eaten (Hul. 42a). Therefore 
if any one dedicates to the sanctuary the value of 
his head or of his liver, he must pay the value of 
his entire person (‘Ar. 20a; B. M. 114a). On liver 
•complaints see Maimonides, “ Yad,” Shehitali, vi. 1, 
8, 9; vii. 4, 19, 21; viii. 16. 

The liver is the seat of life. The archers pierced 
the liver with their arrows (Prov. vii. 23), thereby 
quickly causing death. Johanan (d. 279) says: “He 
smote him under the fifth rib ” (II Sam. ii. 23), i.e. y 
in the fifth partition, where liver and gall are con- 
nected (Sanli. 49, above). Johanan does not mean to 
imply that liver and gall are in the chest, as Ebstein 
infers (“Medicin des N. T. und des Talmuds,” ii. 
129), but merely that liver and gall were w r ounded. 
The tradition (I Kings xxii. 34; II Chron. xviii. 
33) that the arrow struck the king between the 
ribs (“ debakim ”) likewise refers to the fifth partition 
(see also Sanli. 63b ; Koliut, “ Arucli Completum,” iv. 
182b). A tannaite living at Koine about 150 recom- 
mends the membrane of the liver of a mad dog as a 
remedy against hydrophobia, and Galen also ap- 
proves of this remedy; but the Palestinian teachers 
forbade it because its efficac} r had not been proved 
(I oma viii. 5; 84a, b; see Blau, “ Altjiidisclie Zau- 
bcrwesen,” pp. SO et seq.). Tobit vi. 8, viii. 2, how- 
ever, shows that fumigating with fish-livers was 
considered a means of exorcising evil spirits in 
Palestine. 

On the functions of the liver there is onty a single 
passage in the Bible, namely, Lam. ii. 11: “Mine 
eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled, my 
liver is poured upon the earth, for the destruction of 


the daughters of my people.” On the functions 
of the several organs of the human body this obser- 
vation is found in the Talmud: “The liver causes 
anger; the gall throws a drop into it and quiets it ” 
(Ber. 61, above). 

The augural significance of the liver, liepatoscopy, 
is mentioned only once in the Bible, and then as a 
foreign custom. Ezekiel (xxi. 21) says of Nebuchad- 
nezzar : “For the king of Babylon stood at the part- 
ing of the way, at the head of the two ways, to use 
divination: he made his arrows bright, he con- 
sulted with images, he looked into the liver ” (see 
Jew. Encyc. iv. 624a, s.v. Divination). Levi (3d 
cent.) remarks on this passage: “as the Arabian, 
who slaughters a sheep and inspects the liver” 
(Eccl. B. xii. 7). 

s. s. L. B.— M. Sel. 

LIVERPOOL : Chief seaport in the northwest of 
England, situated on the Mersey, and in the county 
of Lancashire. There was a primitive settlement of 
Jews in the town about 1750, but this later became 
extinct. Tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions were 
discovered beneath some structures between Derby 
street and Cumberland street, an old portion of the 
city. The synagogue with cemetery attached is 
marked in a map of Liverpool for 1796 ; but at the 
time of Harwood’s large survey in 1803 it had dis- 
appeared. It became a Sandemanian chapel (W. 
Bobinson, “History of Liverpool,” 1810, p. 388). 

It seems that the first Jewish settlers w r ere mainly 
recruited from the Portuguese Jews 
Early Set- of Bevis Marks, London, and were of 

tlements. those who were about to proceed to 
Ireland, Dublin being then an estab- 
lished Jewish center. 

About 1780 the Jews again assembled for worship 
in Turton Court, on the site of the present custom- 
house. From their names, as given in a Liverpool 
directory of 1790, they appear to have been a med- 
ley of Germans, Poles, and Londoners, mostly itiner- 
ant dealers and venders of old clothes. Here and 
there a Sephardi is recorded as a merchant ; but the 
Polish element must have predominated, as the early 
minute-books of the community are written in Ju- 
da?o-German with square, not cursive, characters. 

The next removal, in Dec., 1789, wtis to Frederick 
street, the Liverpool corporation assigning to the 
Jews for religious purposes a building with a gar- 
den in the rear for a cemetery. At the extreme end 
of this synagogue, which could hold sixty or seventy 
worshipers, w r as a glass roof evidently intended for 
a sukkah or tabernacle. In the basement was a 
“mikweli,” or ritual bath. In 1806 the corporation 
presented the Jews with another site in Seel street, 
where the Old Hebrew Congregation met from 1807 
until 1874, wdien it removed to the present hand- 
some building on Prince’s Boulevard. In 1835 the 
town had encroached on the cemeteiy in Oakes 
street, and a burial-ground was purchased in Fair- 
field (Deane road), then quite rural ; this in turn be- 
came inadequate, and a new one in Broad Green 
was opened in June, 1904. 

The Seel street synagogue was the first in the 
United Kingdom in which sermons were delivered 
in English ; this happened in 1806, the preacher be- 
ing Tobias Goodman, D, W. Marks acted as secre- 
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t-ary and preacher to the congregation in 1838. lie 
subsequently became chief minister of the Berke- 
ley Street. (London) Congregation of British .Jews. 
There were probably 250 Jewish families in Liver- 
pool in 183S, when a secession took place in the com- 
munity. At first the sece tiers held divine service in 
a small building in Hardman street, 
New Con- now used as a temperance hall. In 1857 
gregation. they erected a handsome building in 
Hope place. They also purchased a 
cemetery in Green lane, Tuebrook, which is still 
(1904) in use. 

* In 1846 a few numbers of a monthly Jewish maga- 
zine entitled “ Kos Yeslnbot ” appeared in Liverpool. 

The first organization in Great Britain in con- 
nection with the Alliance Israelite Universelle was 
founded in Liverpool in 1868, three years before the 
Anglo-Jewish Association was established in Lon- 
don. with which, however, it later amalgamated. 
In 1882 the extensive emigration to America was 
organized and directed from Liverpool; and during 
the year of the Busso- Jewish persecutions 6,274 
persons were sent, at a cost which amounted to over 
£30,000 ($150,000), to the United States and Canada 
in thir4y-one steamships. 

It is computed that there are at present about 
1,500 Jewish families in Liverpool in a total popu- 
lation of about 685,000. Owing to the great influx 
of Russian and Polish Jews, a number of liebras 
have sprung into existence, as well as two consider- 
able congregations : (1) Bet ha-Midrasli, situated in 
Crown street; (2) the Fountains Road Congregation, 
situated in the suburb of Ivirkdale. 

A Hebrew school was founded in 1842, commen- 
cing with ten pupils. Subsequently a building was 
erected in Hope place to accommodate eighty pu- 
pils; it has since been enlarged so as to provide 
room for more than 700 children. 

Among the many Jewish organizations may be 
mentioned: the Philanthropic Societj 7 , Provident 
Society, Tontine Benefit Society, Board of Guar- 
dians, Jewish Shelter, Ladies’ Benevolent Charity, 
Branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 

Bibliography : B. L. Benas, in Proceedinqs of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (1900), vol. xv. 

j. B. L. B, 

LIVONIA. See Riga. 

LIVORNO. See Leghorn. 

LIWA BEN BEZALEEL. See Judah Low 
ben Bezaleel. 

LIZARD: A saurian or lacertilian reptile. 
Abou t forty species and twenty -eight genera of liz- 
ards found in Palestine have been enumerated, the 
most common of which are the green lizard {Laxerta 
viridis) and its varieties, and the wall-lizard belong- 
ing to the genus Zootoca. It is therefore gener- 
ally agreed that besides “leta’ah,” traditionally ren- 
dered by “lizard,” the following terms, enumerated 
among the “creeping things that creep upon the 
earth” (Lev. xi. 29 et seq .), also denote some kinds 
of lizard: “zab” (Arabic, “dabb”), identified with 
the Uromastix spinipcs (A. V . “ tortoise ” ; R. V. 
“great lizard”); “anakali” with the gecko, of 
which six species are found in Palestine (A. V. “fer- 
ret”; R. V. “gecko”; see Ferret); “koah”( Vol- 


ga re and Kimlii, Fstellio”) with the monitor (A. 
V. “chameleon”; R. V. “land-crocodile; see Cha- 
meleon); “hornet” with the sand-lizard (A. V. 
"snail”; R. V. "sand-lizard”); “tinshemet,” by 
reason of the etymology of the name (= “breath- 
ing,” “blowing”), with the chameleon (A. V. 
"mole”; R. V. “chameleon”; see Chameleon) ; 
“semamit” (Prov. xxx. 28), the same word which 
the Targum Yerushahni uses for “leta’ah,” and the 
Samaritan version for “anakali,” the meaning of 
the passage being that the lizard may be held in the 
hand with impunity (A. V. “spider”; R. V. “liz- 
ard ”). 

In the Talmud “leta’ah ” is the general term for 
the LucertUia. It is described as having a thick but 
soft and separable skin (Sliab. 107a, b; Hub 122a), 
and its eggs have the white and yolk unsepa- 
rated (‘Ab. Zarah 40a [Raslii]). A case of resusci- 
tation of an apparently dead lizard by pouring cold 
water on it is related in Pes. 88b. In Sliab. 77b 
the semamit is mentioned as inspiring terror in the 
scorpion and also as serving as a cure for its bite, 
with which may be compared Pliny, “Ilistoria 
Naturalis,” xxix. 4, 29. In Sanli. 103b it is related 
that King Anion, after abolishing the Temple serv- 
ice, placed a semamit upon the altar. The cha- 
meleon is considered to be intended b} r “ zekita ” in 
Sliab. 108b. This may be connected with “zika” 
(=“wind”), meaning properly “the windy,” the 
ancients believing the chameleon to live on air 
(comp. Pliny, l.c. viii. 33, 35). 

Bibliography: Tristram, Nat. Hist. pp. 260 etseq.; L. Lewy- 

sohn, Z. T. pp. 221 et seq. 

E. G. II. I. M. C. 

LOANS : In the commonwealth of Israel, as 
among other nations of antiquity, loans of money, or 
of corn or like commodities, were made as a matter of 
favor by the wealthy to those standing in need, and 
but seldom, if ever, iu the way of furnishing capital 
necessary for enterprises in trade or agriculture. 
At least iu all passages of Scripture lender and bor- 
rower stand, at the time of the loan, in the attitude 
of benefactor and dependent (Ps. cxii. 5); after the 
loan, in that of master and servant 

In the (Prov. xxii. 7); and, when the lender 

Bible. enforces his demand, in that of tyrant 

and sufferer (II Kings iv. 1). It is 
made the duty of the well-to-do Israelite to lend of 
his affluence to his poor brother (i, e. , fellow Israel- 
ite) according to the borrower’s wants, at least when 
a pledge is offered (Ex. xxii. 25; Deut. xv. 8), and 
that without claiming interest (see Usury); and he 
should not refuse even when the approach of the 
year of release endangers the recovery of the loan 
(Dent. xv. 9), and though the security of the pledge 
is much weakened by the lender’s duty of returning 
it when the debtor needs it (see Pledge). In truth, 
to lend is regarded in Scripture ( ib . 1-11) as an act 
of benevolence the reward for which must be ex- 
pected only from God. 

R. Islimael, of the time of Hadrian (see Mek., Ex. 
xxii. 25), reckons the command to lend to the poor 
as one of the afflrmative precepts; and the Talmud 
(B. M. 71a) derives from Ex. xxii. 25 the rule that 
between the Gentile who offers interest and the 
Israelite from whom it is not allowed to be accepted, 
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the latter should have the preference; between the 
rich and the poor, one should lend to the poor; 

between kinsmen and townsmen, lend 
In the to kinsmen first, but give the prcfer- 
Talmud. ence to townsmen over those from a 
distance. To lend is deemed more 
meritorious than to give (Maimonides, “Yad,” Mal- 
weh, i. 1) ; for by a timely loan the receiver may be 
saved from beggary. 

The lender or creditor is bidden also, on inferen- 
tial Scriptural grounds (ib . ; Deut. xv. 2-3), not to 
press the borrower or debtor when he knows that 
the latter can not pay; which admonition was so 
extended by the Rabbis that they forbade the cred- 
itor to show himself to the unfortunate debtor, in 
order that lie might not put the latter to shame 
(“Yad,” l.c. xiii. 3). 

On the other hand, it is a most sacred duty of the 
borrower to pay if he can. To withhold payment is 
wickedness (Ps. xxxvii. 21), and, according to the 
Rabbis, the debtor, when able to pay, must not 
even put the creditor off, telling him to come again ; 
nor must he waste the borrowed money or lose it 
recklessly, so that he can not repay it. 

Under the written law (Deut. xv.) all debts arising 
from a loan are canceled by the passage of the year 
of release over them, on the last clay (last of Elul) 
of that year. The text (ib. verse 9) warns earnestly 
against the baseness of not lending to the poor from 
fear of such release; yet in the days 
Cancela- of King Herod this kind of baseness 
tion of prevailed among the well-to-do Jews 
Loans. to such an extent that Hillel the 
Elder, who according to rabbinical 
tradition was at that time president of the Sanhe- 
drin, in order “ that the door might not be shut in the 
face of borrowers” thought it best to contrive a 
fiction whereby to nullify the Scriptural law (sec 
Slieb. viii. 2-3; Sifre, ad loc .). He authorized the 

creditor to execute a deed, known as the “prosbul,” 
in some such words as these: “I, A. 13., hereby de- 
liver to you [giving the names], judges of the court 
at [naming the place], all the claims which I own, 
so that I may collect them at any time I may 
choose”; which instrument was signed by the 
judges and by two witnesses, and the bonds were 
then handed over to the court. The act of Hillel 
was justified on the ground that the year of release 
being indissolubly connected with the year of jubilee 
and the restoration of lands to their former owners, 
and the latter being in the second commonwealth no 
longer feasible, the release of debts ceased to be a 
Scriptural and became only a rabbinical law, and 
for good cause might therefore be modified, or even 
abrogated, by the Great Sanhedrin (see Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi on above mishnah). The Sabbatical year, 
as far as it affected seed-time and harvest, was 
meant only for the Holy Land; neither did it ever 
work the release of debts beyond the boundaries of 
that country. Joseph Caro says, in his code, that 
as a rabbinical institution Die law of the year of re- 
lease operates in all times and places; but the gloss 
of Moses Isserles declares that in “these countries,” 
meaning northern Europe, it had fallen entirely into 
desuetude. 

A debt arising from the sale of goods or of land 


or from liability for wrongs done, the wages of 
labor, or the hire of lands or of animals, whether 
liquidated by the written law or unliquidated, was 
not affected by the year of release ; but if the par- 
ties agreed upon the amount due or that should be 
paid, and upon the length of time of forbearance, 
such debt or liability became a loan in the eyes of 
the law, and was then regarded as a subject of re- 
lease, unless kept alive by the prosbul (Sheb. viii. 
2; Sifre, Deut. 15). 

The fear that a literal enforcement of the Scrip- 
tural law against lenders would “shut the door in 
the face of borrowers ” led to its relaxation in other 
respects also. Thus, strictly speaking, creditors 
should have the debtors' worst lands (“zibburit”) 
allotted to them in satisfaction; but as such a rule 
I would discourage loans, it was modified so as to al- 
lot middle-grade lands for their satisfaction (Git. 
49b; see Appraisement). 
s- L. N. D. 

LOANS or LOANZ ELIJAH BEN 

MOSES ASHKENAZI : German rabbi and caba- 
list; bom at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1555; died at 
W orms July, 1636. He belonged to the Rashi fam- 
ily, and on his mother’s side was the grandson of 
Johanan Luria. and on his father’s of Joselmann of 
Rosheim. After having studied in his native city 
under the direction of Jacob Ginzburg and Akiba 
Frankfort, Loans went to Cracow, where he attended 
the lectures of Menaliem Mendel. While there he 
prepared for publication the “Darke Moslieh” of 
Moses Isserles. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Loans was called to the rabbinate of Fulda, 
which he left in 1612, occupying sucessively the 
rabbinates of Hanau, Friedberg (1620), and Worms 
(1630), in which last-named city he remained until 
his death. 

Loans was a diligent student of cabala, and for 
this reason was surnamed “Ba'al Shem.” Besides 
his great learning he possessed many accomplish- 
ments, such as music and calligraphy ; and all kinds 
of legends circulated regarding his personality. He 
was the author of the following works: “Rinnat 
Dodim” (Basel, 1600), a commentary on Canticles; 
“Miklol Yofi” (Amsterdam, 1695), a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes; “Wikkuah Yayin ‘im lia-Mayim ” 
(ib. 1757), a poem with a commentary; “Ma‘agle 
Zedek” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1832), a commentary on Bahya’s “Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot”; “Zofnat Pa'aneah” (ib. No. 1830), a com- 
mentary on the “ Tikkune Zohar ” ; a commentary on 
Genesis Rabbah (ib. No. 149); “Adderet Eliyahu ” 
(ib. 1829), a commentary on the Zohar. 

Loans also edited the “ ‘ Ammude Shelomoh ” of 
Solomon Luria on the “ Semag ” (Basel, 1599), and 
the “ Sha'are Dura ” of Isaac ben Mei'r of Dueren, to 
which he wrote a preface (ib. 1600). 

Bibliography : Moses Mannheimer, Die Juden in Worms, p. 
(11, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1842 ; L. Lewysohn, Nafsliot Zad- 
dilam, p. 59, ib. 1855; Carmoly, in Jost’s AnnaJev , i.'94: 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 942; Zunz, Z. G. p. 402 ; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Haipjim , No. 401. 

K. I. Bit. 

LOANS, JACOB BEN JEHIEL : Physician 
in ordinary to the German emperor Frederick III. 
(1440-93), and Hebrew teacher of Johann Reuchlin ; 
died^at Linz about 1506. Loans rendered lifelong 
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faithful service to the emperor, by whom lie was 
knighted. At Linz in 1492 Reuchlin, who had been 
sent to the emperor’s court by his protector Eber- 
hard of Wtirttemberg, met Loans; and the latter 
became liis first teacher in Hebrew grammar. 
Reuchlin always held him in grateful remembrance ; 
he cites him as “preceptor meus, mea sententia 
valde doctus homo Jacobus Jeliiel Loans Hebroeus ” 
(“Rudimenta Hebraica,” p. 249) or “liumanissimus 
piwceptor meus homo excellens” {ib. p. 619). Gei- 
ger supposes that Reuchlin took Loans as a model 
for the Jewish scholar Simon., one of the three dis- 
putants in Reuchlin’s “De Verbo Mirifico.” 

Bibliography : Ludwig Geiger, Johann Reuchlin , pp. 105 et 
scq .; Griitz, Gcsch. ix. 47, 80, 147; Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 
273; Steinsciineider, Jewish Literature , p. 208; Winter and 
Wunsclie, Die J ildische Litteratur, ii. 225. 

G M. Sc. 


24, 1812. He enjoyed great consideration in Wilna 
on account of his learning and of the assistance ren- 
dered by him to Talmudic students. He was the 
first (in partnership with Tobiah b. Abraham Abele) 
to establish a Hebrew printing-house at Wilna (1799). 
The first work printed there was Saadia’s “Ma’amar 
ha -Teh iy yah welia-Pedut.” Owing to competition 
the establishment existed a short time only. 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, pp. 199, 225. 

j. M. Sel. 

LOB BEN BARIJCH BENDET : Rabbi of 
Byelostok, Russia, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; author of “Sha’agat Aryeh ” (Byelostok, 
1805), novella on the treatise Makkot. The author 
quotes frequently his father’s “ Her Tamid” (Grodno, 
1789) ; and in the preface he states that he has writ- 
ten novellae on the whole Talmud. 


LOANZ, JOSEPH. See Josel (Joselmann, 
Joselin) of Rosiieim. 

LOB ARYEH BEN ELIAH OE BOLO- 
CHOW: Russian rabbi ; born at Satanov, govern- 
ment of Podolia, 1801; died at Zaslavl, government 
of Yolhynia, Sept. 2, 1SS1 ; a descendant of Rabbi 
Joshua Hoscliel of Cracow (1654-64), author of “Se- 
fer Toledot Aharon.” Lob Aryeh, in addition to 
his studies in rabbinic literature, had a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and of Hebrew grammar, 
and he became a fluent writer in Hebrew. He had a 
fair knowledge of mathematics also. He was rabbi 
of Zaslavl for about twenty years, and published 
“‘Arugat lia-Bosem,” commentaries to the Yoreh 
De‘ah, Wilna, 1870, and “Shem Aryeh,” commen- 
taries to other parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Wilna, 
1873. 


Bibliography: Preface to Shern Aryeh ; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash , pp, 0G, 72; Ha-Zefirah , 1881, No. 36. 

L. G. H. R. 


LOB ARYEH HA-KOHEN OF STYRIA : 

Rabbi at Rozniatow and afterward at Styria ; died in 
1813. He was the author of the following works: 
“Kezot lia-Hoslien,” a casuistic commentary in two 
volumes on the Hoshen Mishpat of Joseph Caro’s 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, published in 1788 and later; “ Abne 
Millu’im,” a similar commentary in two volumes on 
the Eben lia-‘Ezer of the same work (Lemberg, 
1815, and Zolkiev, 1825); and “Sheb Shema'tata,” 
novella} on the Talmud (Lemberg, 1804). The first 
volume of the “Abne Millu’im” contains an ap- 
pendix, entitled “Meshobeb Netibot,” in which the 
author defends his first works against the attacks of 
Jacob of Lissa. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shemha-Gcdolim he-Hadash , p. 79; 
Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Boohs Brit. Mas. p. 54. 
s. s. I. Bn. 

LOB ARYEH BEN MEIR : Lithuanian rabbi ; 
lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
His notes on Raslii and on Elijah Mizrahi’s commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch were published, under the 
title “ Hiddushe Maliarsha ” (Hanover, 1716), with 
Samuel Edel’s novelke on the Pentateuch, by his 
brother Zebi Hirsch b. Me’ir. 

Bibliography; Wolf, Bihl. Hehr. iii., No. 353d; Steinsciinei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 745. 

s. s. M. Sel. 

LOB ARYEH BEN TOBIAH; Lithuanian 
Talmudic scholar and printer; died at Wilna Oct. 


Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 553; Walden, 

Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash , p. 79. 

ir. k. M. Sel. 

LOB, ELIEZER : German rabbi ; born at 
Pfungstadt, grand duchy of Hesse, 1837 ; died at 
Altona Jan. 23, 1892. He was educated at the gym- 
nasium of Darmstadt and at the University of Gies- 
sen, and received his rabbinical instruction chiefly 
under Benjamin II. Auerbach, rabbi of Darmstadt, 
whose daughter he married. At first he was prin- 
cipal of the J udische Realscliule in his native city, 
founded by him (1857-61). Subsequently lie was 
called to the rabbinate of Iclienliausen, Bavaria, 
where he remained until 1873, when he was called 
to succeed Jacob Ettlinger as chief rabbi of Altona. 
He contributed to the “ J Ildische Presse,” and pre- 
pared for publication II. J. Michael’s bibliograph- 
ical work “ Or lia-Hayyim,” but ill health prevented 
him from completing his labor, which was finished 
by A, Berliner. A rabbinical work by him, “ Dam- 
mesek Eli‘ezer, ” remained in manuscript. He was a 
devoted worker for Orthodox communal affairs and 
was for years a trustee of the Hildeslieimer Semi- 
nary at Berlin. 

Bibliography : DuUesz, Iivoh, Iivoh le-Moshab , pp. 133-136, 

Cracow, 1903. 

S. D. 

LOB B. JOSEPH (REB LOB SARAH’S) : 

Early Hasidic rabbi ; died in Yaltushkov, Podolia, 
about 1797. His was the strangest and most mys- 
terious character of the many miracle-working rabbis 
of the Hasidim of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He continually traveled from one Polish 
city to another, spending money lavishly, but never 
accepting anything from his adherents. Most of the 
wonderful stories which are still told about him con- 
nect him with kings and princes and with successful 
efforts to influence the authorities in behalf of Jews. 
This caused Gottlober to suspect that he was in the 
secret service of the Polish or the Austrian govern- 
ment, a view seemingly absurd, although a letter by 
R. Bar of Meseritz, stating that “R. Lob Sarah’s 
of Rovno is to be assisted and implicitly believed, 
for he is rendering important services to Jews, and 
will himself orally explain things which can not be 
put down in writing” (Primishlauer’s “Darke Ye- 
sliarim,” Jitomir, 1805), lends some slight support 
to the supposition. The story of an eye-witness that 
R. Lob Sarah’s passed the guards unnoticed and en- 
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tered the royal palace of Warsaw on the clay of the 
coronation of Stanislaus Poniatowski (1764). and the 
account of his seven years’ struggle with Emperor 
Joseph II., on whom he inflicted terrible sufferings, 
are characteristic examples of the miracles ascribed 
to him by the superstitious people. P. Azriel of 
Kozin (near Kremenetz),his pupil (according to Gott- 
lober, his driver), was considered as his successor. 

Bibliography: Eleazar ha-Kolien, Kin’ at Sofcrim , p. 75a, 
Lemberg, 1892 ; Gottlober, in lTa-Boker Or, v. 386-388, vi. 1-2 : 
Seder ha-Dorot he-Hadash, pp. 43-49 ; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gcdolim lic-Hadashi p. 81, Warsaw, 1882. 

ii. R. P. Wi. 

LOB JUDAH B. EPHRAIM : Rabbi of the 
second half of the seventeenth century ; probably 
born in Wilna, from which city his father, Ephraim 
b. Jacob ha-Kolien, fled to Buda (Ofen, incorporated 
into the present Budapest) during the Cossack up- 
rising of 1G55; died in Palestine after 1686. Lob 
remained in Buda until 1684, when he went to Je- 
rusalem, and there, witli the assistance of Moses 
Galanti the younger, began to prepare for publica- 
tion his father’s work “Shahir Efrayim.” When 
Charles of Lorraine wrested Buda from the Turks 
in 1686, the members of Lob’s family lost all their 
possessions and removed to Prague. Lob returned 
from Palestine to that city; and wealthy people 
there assisted him to publish the “Slia*ar Efrayim,” 
with his own notes and an appendix (Sulzbacli, 
1686). He went again to the Holy Land, and died 
in Safed (according to others, in Jerusalem). 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim , s.v. Ephraim of 
Witna ; Fuenn, Kir yah Nc'emanah, pp. 84-85, Wilna, I860*; 
idem, Keneset Yisrael , p. 399, Warsaw, 1886 ; Eleazar ha- 
Kohen, I£in'at Soferlm , p. 55a, Lemberg, 1892. 

8. 8. ' P, Wi. 

LOB JUDAH B. ISAAC : Polish rabbi ; died 
in Cracow about 1730; grandson of R Joshua, au- 
thor of “Maginne Slielomoli.” He officiated as 
rabbi at Sliidlow, Poland, being at the same time 
a representative of Cracow in the Council of Four 
Lands. After 1715 he became rabbi and president 
of the yeshibah at Cracow, where he remained till 
his death. 

Lob Judah is known by his approbations to many 
books, among which may be mentioned “Panim 
Me’irot,” by Mei'r Eisenstadt (Amsterdam, 1714), 
and “Berit Shalom,” by Phinehas b. Pelta (Frank - 
fort-on-the-Main, 1718). 

Of his family are known only two sons: David 
Samuel, who succeeded his father, first in Sliidlow 
and afterward in Cracow, and Isaac, rabbi of Tar- 
now, Galicia. 

Bibliography: Zunz, Lr ha-Zedck , pp. 159-160; Friedberg, 
Luhot Zikkaron , pp. 25, 26. 

R. k. X. T. L. 

LOB JUDAH BEN JOSHUA: Bohemian 
scholar; lived at Prague in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He filled the office of secretary to 
Simon Spira, chief rabbi of Prague, and he pub- 
lished, under the title “Milhamah be-Slialom,” an 
account of the siege of Prague by the Swedes in 
1648 and of the suffering of the Jews on that occa- 
sion. Printed first at Prague, it was reproduced 
later, with a Latin translation by Wagenseil, in 
u Exercitatio Tertia, ” and republished in the “ Bik- 
kureha-Tttim,” iv. 103 et seq. 

VIII.— 10 


Bibliography: Zunz’s notes to Asher's edition of Benjamin 
of Tudela , p. 284 : idem, Z. G. p. 300, No. 242 ; Steinsehneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1324; Zedner, Ansicahl TIistorischer Stucke , 
p. 138, Berlin, 1840. 

d. I. Bn. 

LOB HA-LEVI OF BRODY : Galician rabbi 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century; held 
office first at Podliajce, then at Brody. Among his 
contemporaries was Ephraim Zalman Margaliot, 
chief rabbi of Brody, in whose “Bet Efrayim” oc- 
curs a responsum of Lob’s. He was the author of 
“ Leb Aryeli ” (Lemberg, 1820), a commentary on 
Hullin. 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 253 ; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim hc-Haddsh , p. 82. 
d. / M. Sel. 

LOB BEN MEIR. See Judah ben Meir. 
LOB MOKIAH OF POLONNOYE : Polish 
preacher and leader of the Hasidic party in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. Lob was a 
pupil of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob and of Bar of Mes- 
eritz, and contributed much to the former’s tliaumat- 
urgy. Several wonderful things are narrated about 
him in the “Shibhe Ba‘al Sliem-Tob.” Lob was the 
author of a work entitled “ Kol Aryeli ” (Korzec, 
1802), homiletic annotations on the Pentateuch. 

Bibliography : Rodkinson, Tolcdot Ba L ale Shem-Toh , p. 38, 
Konigsberg, 1876; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash , 
P. T9. 

ii. R. M. Sel. 

LOB BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN : Polish 
rabbi of the eighteenth century; author of “Pene 
Aryeli” (Xovidvor, 1787), novelke on the Talmud, 
to which is added a pamphlet entitled “Kontres 
Mille de-Abot,” novellas by Lob’s father and father- 
in-law. 

-Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim , p. 4S6; Filrst, 
Bihl. Jud. ii. 265. 

II. b. M. Sel. 

LOB OF POLONNOYE. See Lob AIoktah. 

LOB BEN SAMUEL ZEBI HIRSCH : Russian 
rabbi; born probably at Pinczow, government of 
Kielce, Poland, about 1630; died at Brest-Litovsk 
1714. Lob was on his father’s side the grandson of 
Joel Sirkes and stepson of David ben Samuel ha- 
Levi, of whom he was also the pupil. He studied 
besides under Joshua Hoscliel, author of “Maginne 
Shelomoli,” and under Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. 
He was rabbi successively of Swirz, Galicia (before 
1663), Kamorna, Stobnitz, Zamosc (1679-89), Tiktin, 
Cracow, and finally Brest-Litovsk (1701-14). He 
was considered by his contemporaries so great a Tal- 
mudic authority that in 1669 he was sent with his 
stepbrother Isaiah ha-Levi to Constantinople to 
investigate the claims of Shabbethai Zebi. His re- 
sponsa were published later, under the title “Sha- 
’agat Aryeli ” (Xeuwied, 1736), by his grandson 
Abraham Nathan Meisels, who added some of his 
own under the title “ Kol Shalial.” Other responsa 
of Lob’s are to be found in the “Shebut Ya‘akob,” 
Xo. 107 edited by his grandson, and in “ Tesliubot 
Geonim Batra’e,” published first in Turkey by the 
author of “Ma‘ane Elihu,” and afterward in Prague 
(1816). 

Bibliography: Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron , pp. 24, 25; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 138’; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim , No. 
527 ; M. Zunz, Lr ha-Zcdek , pp. 150 et seq. and note 64. 

ii. it. M. Sel. 
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LOB OF SHPOLA : Early Hasidic rabbi ; died at 
an advanced age Oct. 4, 1810. It is said that he was 
a poor “ melammed ” or teacher in his younger days, 
and that he did not assume the title of rabbi be- 
cause, unlike other “zaddikim” of that period, lie 
was not the pupil or disciple of a great zaddik. 
Although his only claim to prominence in the Hasi- 
dic world was a visit which he paid once to R. 
Israel Ba'al Shem-Tob, the nominal founder of 
Hasidism, both II. Baruch of Medzliibozh and R. 
Naliman of Bratzlave (the first a grandson and the 
second a great-grandson of the Ba‘al Shem) devel- 
oped a fierce antagonism to him. He was popularly 
known as “ the Shpoler Zeide ” (grandfather of Slipo- 
la), and was revered for his great piety. He led a very 
simple, almost ascetic, life, and distributed in char- 
ity most of the money given him by his numerous 
adherents. He left no writings, and if his detractors 
are to be believed, he did not possess the knowledge 
and intelligence to produce anything of value ; but 
he so impressed his contemporaries that his name is 
still preserved among the Hasidim, especially those 
of southern Russia, as that of one of the saintly, 
miracle-working rabbis of the first period of Hasi- 


dism . 


Bibliography: Gotti ober, in TTa-Bokcr Or, v. 384-388 : Rod- 
kinsou, Tnledot Ba k ale Shcm-Tob , pp. 39-40, KOnigsberg, 


1876. 
II. R. 


P. Wi. 


LOB (ARYEH) BEN ZACHARIAH (called 
also Hocher R». Lob) : Polish rabbi ; born at Cra- 
cow about 1620; died there 1671. When a young 
man he was called as rabbi to Vienna, where lie offi- 
ciated for a few years. Thence lie went to Przem- 
ysl, Galicia, and in 1665 lie became rabbi at his na- 
tive place, where he remained until his death. He* 
was the author of “Tikkune Teshubah,” an ethical 
work in Judceo-German. Cracow, 1666. 


Bibliography: Zunz, *ZV ha-Zcdck , p. 115, Lemberg, 1874; H. 

N. Dembitzer, KeVdat Yoft , i. 7Sb; Joel Dembitzer, Mappc- 

let- k Ir hci-Zcdcls , p. 25. 

II. ii. 45. Bn. 

LOBATO : Marano family, several of whose mem- 
bers lived at Amsterdam. The best-known mem- 
bers of the family are: 

Diego Gomez Lobato (called also Abraham 
Cohen Lobato): Portuguese Marano; born at 
Lisbon, where he was living in 1599; cousin and 
countryman of the poet Paul de Pina (Reliuel Je- 
sliurun). When the latter was going to Rome, in- 
tending to enter a monastery there, Lobato gave 
him a letter, dated April 3, 1599, addressed to Elijah 
Montalto (subsequently physician to Maria de Med- 
ici), who was then living at Leghorn, asking Elijah 
to dissuade Paul from his purpose. Paul de Pina 
was in fact induced by Montalto to desist from carry- 
ing out his intention. He became an enthusiastic 
follower of Judaism, and lived, like Diego Gomez 
Lobato, at Amsterdam. 

Isaac Cohen Lobato : Portuguese Marano ; born 
at Lisbon ; died at an advanced age in Amsterdam ; 
a relation of Diego Gomez Lobato. At the per- 
formance in the first synagogue of Amsterdam of 
Reliuel Jeashurun’s anti phonal poem “ Dialogo delos 
Siete Montes” (composed in 1624), in which the 
mountains of the Holy Land are introduced as 
speakers, Lobato took the leading part of ML Zion. 


In 1678 he, together with David Mendes Coutinho, 
founded the philanthropic society Sha'are Zedek at 


Amsterdam. 

Rehuel Cohen Lobato : Sephardic author ; 
lived at Amsterdam; father of Isaac Cohen Lobato. 
Together with Moses Belmonte he issued a new 
Spanish translation of the Pirke Abot, entitled “Pe- 
rakym ” (Amsterdam, 1644). 


Bibliography : Gratz, Gcsch. ix. 520, x. 4; Kayserling, Se- 
phardim, p. 176; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 27, 64, 89. 


LOBATTO, REHUEL : Dutch mathematician ; 
born at Amsterdam June 6, 1797 ; died at Delft Feb. 
9, 1866. He sprang from a Portuguese Marano 
familv which had gone to Holland in 1604. From 
his mother, a Da Costa, he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the soutli-European languages; and 
while yet a schoolboy he displayed remarkable tal- 
ent for mathematics. Littwack and Van Swindern 
were his teachers, and at Brussels Quetelet, with 
whom he edited the “ Correspondance Mathema- 
tique et Physique.” In 1823 he published “Wis- 
kundige Mengelingen.” In 1828 he was appointed 
gager at Delft; afterward he became inspector-gen- 
eral of the gaging-office there ; and in 1842 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of higher mathematics in the same 
city. 

Lobatto was the author of a great number of arti- 
cles in scientific periodicals and of various school- 
books. From 1828 till 1849 lie was editor of the offi- 
cial annual of statistics. In 1841 he was appointed 
by Minister Rochussen member of a commission for 
the conversion of the public debt. The Order of 
the Netherlands Lion was conferred upon him; he 
received the degree of doctor “ honoris causa ” from 
Groningen University, and was a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 

Bibliography: Matthes, mJactrhnck Koninklijkc Akadem ic 
voor Wetcnschappen , Amsterdam, 1866 (gives complete lists 
of Lobatto’s works); Spectator (The Hague), 1866; Hierens 
de Haan, Bibliographic V. d. Aa Woordenboelc , xxi. 

D. E. S L. 

LOBEL, ARTHUR ; Austrian physician ; born 
at Roman, Rumania; May 15, 1857; educated at the 
gymnasium of Czernowitz and the universities of 
Vienna and Paris (M.D., Vienna, 1883). During 
the year 1884 he served as assistant at the General 
Hospital, Vienna, and in 1885 settled as a physician, 
at the watering-place of Dorna, where he practises 
during the summer months, spending the winters in 
Vienna. In 1898 he received the title of “ Kaiser- 
liclier Rath.” 

Lbbel is the author of : “ Das Balneotlierapeutische 
Verfahren Walirend der Menstruation,” Berlin, 
1880; “Der Curgebraucli mit Mineral wassern Wiih- 
rend der Graviditiit,” ib. 1888; “Das Bukowinaer 
Stalilbad Dorna,” Vienna, 1889; “Die Curdiatetik 
im Eisenbade,” Vienna and Leipsic, 1890; “Die 
Moorbader und Deren Surrogate,” Vienna, 1890; 
“ Zur Thermalbeliandlung der Endometritis,” Leip- 
sic, 1891; “Die Neueren Beliandlungsmetlioden der 
Metritis Chronica,” ib. 1892; “Kosmetische Winke,” 
Leipsic and Vienna, 1894; “Zur Behandlung der 
Oophoritis Chronica,” Berlin, 1895; “ Geschiclitliclie 
Entwicklung des Eisenbades Dorna,” Vienna, 1896; 
“Das Diatetische Verbalten Walirend der Menstru- 
ation,” Kreuznach, 1897 ; “ Die Balneologiscben Cur- 
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methoden bei Behandlung der Ckronischen Para- 
und Perimetritis,” Halle, 1898; “Die Balneo- imd 
Diatotlierapie der Arterioklerose,” Vienna, 1899; 
“Zur Puerperalbeliandlung mit Trink- und Badeku- 
ren,” Berlin, 1900; “Die Leistungen der Pliysikali- 
sclien I-Ierz lieil methoden , ” Vienna, 1902; “Studien 
fiber die Pkysiologische Wirkungen der Moorbader, ” 
ib. 1904. 

s \. . F. T. H. 

LOBEL, HIRSCHEL. See Levin, Hirsciiel. 

LOBELE OF PROSSNITZ. See Prossnitz, 

Lobele. 

LOBO, MOSES JESHURUN : Spanish poet; 
lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. 
He was one of the poets who celebrated the martyr- 
dom of Abraham Nuiiez Bernal in 1655; and his 
elegies form a part of the “Elogios” (Amsterdam, 
1655). Daniel de Barrios (“ Iielacion de los Poetos, ” 
p. 56 = “R. E. J.” xviii. 285) speaks of “an excel- 
lent Spanish poet, Custodio Lobo, otherwise called 
Closes Jesliurun Ribero ” (died at Leghorn), some 
anti-Christian verses by whom he quotes. The sim- 
ilarity of their names induced Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” 
iii., No. 1579d) to suppose the two poets to be 
identical. 


Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. Jud . ii. 254; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, p. 2G2; idem, BibL Esp. -Port.- Jud. p. 64. 

M. Sel. 


LOCK. See Key. 

LOCUST : Of - all the insects the locust is most 
frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. It oc- 
curs under the following nine names, which proba- 
bly denote different species; but there is no certain 
clue by which the exact species intended by each 
name can be identified; (1) “arbeh”(A. V. some- 
times “grasshopper”), the most common term, com- 
prising the whole genus; (2) “sol'am,” derived by 
Ibn Ezra from “ sela‘ ” = “ rock ” (rock-locust ; A. V. 
“bald locust”); (3) “ hargol ” (A. V. “beetle”; R. 
V. “cricket”; Jewish exegetes, “grasshopper”; 
comp. Arabic “harjal” = “a troop of horses,” or 
“locust,” from “harjala” = “to hop,” “to jump 
(4) “l.uigab” (A. V. usually “grasshopper”; seems 
likewise to be used in a general sense in Num. xiii. 
33; Isa. xl. 22); (5) “basil” (I Kings viii. 37; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 46); (6) “gazam” (Joel i. 4; Amos iv. 9), 
usually rendered “ palmer-worm ” ; (7) “ yelek ” (Jer. 
li. 27; Nahum iii. 15; LXX. and Vulgate, “bron- 
chos”; R. V. “canker-worm”); (8) “zelazal” (Deut. 
xx viii. 42) may be an onomatopoeic designation of 
locusts in general; (9) “gebim” and “gobai 77 (Na- 
hum iii. 17; Amos vii. 1; A. V. “grasshopper”; 
Ik V. margin to the .latter passage, “green 
worms”) are probably also general terms. The 
first four species are enumerated among the “ winged 
creeping things’ 7 which are allowed to be eateu, and 
are described as having “legs above their feet to 
leap withal upon the earth” (Lev. xi. 21 et seq.). 

Upward of forty orthopterous insects have been 
discovered in Palestine. The Acrydium lineola, 
A. peregrinum, and the (Edipoda migratoria are 
counted among the most destructive, and are there- j 
fore the most dreaded. 


The term “ locusts ” is sometimes used figuratively ; 
e.g., for swarming hordes and mighty hosts (Judges 
vi. 5, vii. 12; Jer. xlvi. 23; Prov. xxx. 28); for pran- 


cing horses (Joel ii. 4; Job xxxix. 20); as an emblem 
of voracious greed (Isa. xxxiii. 4; Amos vii. 1); of 
feebleness, insignificance, and perishableness (Num 
xiii. 33; Isa. xl. 22; Ps. cix. 23; Nahum iii. 17). 

The Talmud points out as the marks of the clean 
locust: four feet, two hopping legs, and four wings 
which, are large enough to cover the body (Huh 
59a). Besides the species mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament the Talmud refers to many others (comp. 
Huh 65). Public prayers were instituted against 
the plague of locusts (Ta‘an. 14a, 19a). Some lo- 
custs, probably variegated, were the playthings of 
children (Shah. 90b). The egg of the hargol car- 
ried in the ear relieves earache (ib. 65a) ; while the 
left part of the “ zipporat keramim 75 worn on the 
left side of the bod}" preserves one’s knowledge (ib. 
90b; Tristram, “Nat. Hist. 77 p. 306; Lewysohn 
“Z. T.” p. 285; Burckkardt, “Notes on the Bed- 
ouins,” p. 269). 

E - G. H. I. M. O. 

LODEVE : Small town in the department of He- 
rault, France. A Jewish community was founded 
here as early as the fifth century. It was under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop, to whom it paid an 
annual tax. In 1095 Bishop Bernard, in conformity 
with an old decision of the councils, forbade mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians, on pain of ex- 
communication for the latter. In 1188 King Philip 
Augustus of France confirmed the bishop’s rights 
and privileges relating to the Jews. Several Lodeve 
Jews were living at Montpellier in 1293 and 1294, 
and at Perpignan in 1413 and 1414. A Paris manu- 
script (BibHotheque Nationale, No. 242), containing 
Levi b. Gershonof Bagnol’s commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus, refers to two rabbis of Lod&ve (rDDI^). 
Eleazar and Isaac jn^p or pou (= “Botin,” accord- 
ing to Carmoly), or Isaac del Portal or de la Porte 
CWn )B). This name is probably derived from “ Por- 
tale ” (Latin, “Portalis ”), in the department of Vau- 
clusc*. It nmy, however, be derived from “Fortes.” 
a village in the department of the Gard. A Jew 
named Isaac de Portes lived at Nimes in 1306. 

Rabbi Solomon Ezobi of Carpentras corresponded 
with the Bishop of Lodeve, Jean Plantavifc de la 
Pause, author of the work entitled “ Planta Vitis seu 
Thesaurus Synonymicus Hebneo-Chaldaeo-Rabbini- 
cus 77 ; about 1629 he addressed three Hebrew poems 
to the bishop. 

Bibliography: Carmoly, Bevue Orientate* iii. 340; DomVais- 
s ®te, Histoirc General c de Languedoc , vol. i.. book xv.; 
vol. in., book Ixx,; Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 158, 274,611 ; 
B.E.J. xiv. 66, 73, 75 ; xxii. 265 ; Saige, Les Juifs du Lan- 
guedoc, vii. 3, 12, 14. 

G- S. K. 

LODZ (LODZI) : City in the government of Pi- 
otrkow, Russian Poland, about 90 miles west of 
Warsaw. As late as 1821 it was only a village of 
800 inhabitants, when the manufacture of woolens 
was first introduced there by Germans Later, cot- 
ton-mills were added. The population of Lodz 
gradually increased until in 1872 it amounted to 
50,500; and in 1876 it reached a total of nearly 
80,000, including about 15,000 Jews. 

Lodz is now considered the second city of Poland, 
both in population and in the importance of its cot- 
ton-mills; indeed, it is styled “ the Manchester ofPo- 
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land.” The rapid growth of the city is due no more 
to the Germans than to the Jews, who introduced 
numerous spindles and liand-looms in almost every 
household, and, being satisfied with small profits, 
were able to compete with the largest manufac- 
turers both in Moscow and in other cities of Russia. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Moscow in 1891 
helped to increase the volume of business in Lodz. 
In 1898 the keen competition abroad compelled the 
Jewish merchants of Lodz to adopt 
Introduc- desperate measures to retain business 
tion of by making also a cheap grade of 
Shoddy, goods to imitate woolens. This new 
stuff was called “ shoddy,” being a 
mixture of waste from cotton and woolen stuffs 
which was formerly discarded as of no value. The 
Polish newspaper “ Rozowj ” lamented this new at- 
tempt of the Jews to “spoil the market.” 

The question of employing Jewish operatives was 
a very difficult one. In the first place, they could 
not subsist on the small wages paid to the mill- 
hands. Secondly, when the factories were built and 
machinery was introduced the Jews could not work 
together with non- Jewish operatives on Saturday, 
and the establishments were closed on Sunday. 
Israel Posnanski.tlie richest manufacturer of Lodz, 
in order to utilize Jewish labor, solved the problem 
by setting aside a factory for Jewish emplo 3 r ees. 
Later, Rabbis Meisels and Jelski prevailed upon 
other Jewish manufacturers to open similar fac- 
tories. 

The Jewish community of Lodz was organized 
before Lodz was recognized as a town. Hillel, the 
first rabbi, died in 1828 ; his successor, Ezekiel, died 
in 1851; and the present (1904) rabbi, Elijah Hay- 
yim Meisels, was elected in 1873. 

There is in Russia no Reform congregation; but 
it has what is known as “German” congregations. 

These are attended by the rich mem- 
Congrega- bers of the community ; strict decorum 
tions and is observed ; a cantor with trained choir 
Syna- conducts the service; and an academ- 
gogues. ical rabbi delivers his sermons in pure 
German or Russian. Lodz has such 
a congregation. Adolph M. Radin, now in New 
York, was elected its rabbi in 1884, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present rabbi, Israel Jelski. The con- 
gregation completed its new temple in 1888 at a cost 
of 500,000 rubles. 

There are two synagogues, one on the Old Bazaar 
and one in Wulke, the Jewish quarter. The leaders 
of the community are Michael Adolph Cohen, attor- 
ney at law; Herzbcrg; Pinkus; and Waclis. 

The Hebrew Free School (Talmud Torah) has 
been under the management of Herman Konstadt 
since 1877. The Jewish hospital was founded by 
Israel Posnanski, who donated 40,000 rubles for it in 
1879. The building was finished in 1883. 

The Free Loan Society (Gemilut Hasadim) was 
organized in 1883 by J. S. Goldman and Isaac Mon- 
diecki. In the same year Isaiah Ro- 
Institu- senblatt established the Free Lodging 
tions. Society (Ilaknasat Orehim). There are 
also a home for the aged (Bet Mali sell 
li-Zekenim), and an asylum for poor girls. Mar- 
cus Silberstein is the founder of the Orphan 


Asylum, opened in 1895 with 64 children. The re- 
port of 1S97 shows an average expenditure of 14,960 
rubles per annum. A Hebrew technical school, or- 
ganized by J. K. Posnauski, Bernhard Dobronieki, 
and S. Jarazinski, has an attendance of 300 pupils. 
The Jewish clerks employed in the factories formed 
a mutual aid society in 1896. Isidor Kempiuski 
shortly before his death (1900) founded a secular 
school for Jewish children. 

The Jews of Lodz have contributed liberally to 
charitable institutions abroad. For example, they 
gave 10,000 rubles to Rabbi Ilildesheimer toward a 
Hebrew school for Russian Jewish immigrants in 
Berlin in 1883; and it is estimated that in the same 
year they expended in charity more than 1,000,000 
rubles. They contributed also a large sum to help 
their Christian neighbors build a Russian church in 
Lodz. 

Among the Jewish celebrities who are natives of 
Lodz is David Janowski, the champion chess-player 
of France. On his visit to his native city in 1900 the 
authorities recognized his successes by 
Disti.n- presenting him with a gold medal, 
guished The artists Herschenberg, Glitzen- 
Natives. stein, and Pilichowski also were bom 
in Lodz. The last-named received a 
gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900 for his 
painting “The Wandering Jew.” Another gold 
medal was awarded to Emanuel Sadokierski of Lodz 
for excellency in bookbinding and for articles made 
of papier-m&che (“Currier Warszawski,” 1900, No. 
239). The Jews of Lodz, however, refused to send 
a manufacturing exhibit to the Paris Exposition, 
thereby marking their indignation at the proceed- 
ings in the Dreyfus affair. Among Jewish writers 
of Lodz are David Fischman, the Hebrew novelist, 
and Sarah Feige Foner, author of the Hebrew nov- 
els “Beged Bogedim ” and “Aliabat Yesliarim.” 
She organized in Lodz the Bat Ziyyon Society for 
teaching girls the Hebrew language and Jewish liis- 
tory and literature. 

The present (1904) population is about 300,000, 
including 75,000 Jews'. The statistics of 1896 give 
1,827 births, 1,856 deaths, and 564 marriages among 
the Jews of Lodz in that year. 
ii. n. J- £>. E. 

LOEB, ISIDORE : French scholar ; born at 
Sulzmatt (Soultzmatt), Upper Alsace, Nov. 1, 1839; 
died at Paris, June 3, 1892. The son of Rabbi 
Seligmann Loeb of Sulzinatt, lie was educated in 
Bible and Talmud by his father. After having 
followed the usual course in the public school of his 
native town, Loeb studied at the college of Rufacli 
and at the lycee of Colmar, in which city lie at the 
same time attended classes in Hebrew and Talmud 
at the preparatory rabbinical school founded by 
Chief Rabbi Solomon Klein. In 1856 he entered 
the Central Rabbinical School (Ecole Centrale Rab- 
binique) at Metz, where lie soon ranked high 
through his knowledge of Hebrew, liis literary abil- 
ity, and his proficiency in mathematics. In 1862 he 
was graduated, and received his rabbinical diploma 
from the Seminaire Israelite de France at Paris, 
which had replaced (1859) the Metz Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique. 
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Loeb did not immediately enter upon a rabbinical 
career, but tutored for some years, first at Bayonne 
and then at Paris. In 1865 he was called to the rab- 
binate of St. Etienne (Loire). His installation ser- 
mon, on the duties of the smaller congregations 
("Lcs Devoirs des Petites Communautes ”), is one of 
the best examples of French pulpit rhetoric. 

Soon, however, he felt a desire to extend the field 
of his activity. He went to Paris, where he was 
appointed (June 1, 1869) 
secretary of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, 
which position he held 
until his death. It was 
largely due to Loeb’s 
labors that this associa- 
tion became an impor- 
tant factor in the prog- 
ress of Oriental Juda- 
ism; and he created the 
library of the Alliance, 
which is one of the most 
valuable Jewish libra- 
ries in existence. Mean- 
while he continued his 
historical and philolog- 
ical researches, and de- 
veloped an extensive 
literary activity. The 
chair of Jewish history in the Rabbinical Seminary 
of Paris having become vacant through the resig- 
nation of Albert Cohn (1878), Loeb was appointed 
his successor. He held this position for twelve 
years. His main activity, however, was devoted 
to the Societe des Etudes Juives, which was or- 
ganized in Paris in 1880. Beginning with the first 
number, he successfully edited the “Revue des 
Etudes Juives,” the organ of that society, and was, 
moreover, a voluminous and brilliant contributor 
thereto. 

The following works published by Loeb deserve 
especial notice: “La Situation des Israelites en Tur- 
quie, en Serbie, et en Roumanie” (1869); “Biogra- 
phic d’ Albert Cohn” (1878); “Tables du Calendrier 
Juif Depuis PEre Chretienne Jusqu’au XXX e Sie- 
cle ” ; “ Les Juifs de Russie ” (1891) ; “ La Litterature 
des Pauvres dans la Bible ” ; and “ Reflexions sur les 
Juifs.” The two last-named works have been pub- 
lished by the Societe des Etudes Juives. 

Bibliography: I. Levi, list of Loeb’s works, in B. E. J. vol. 
xxiv.; Z. Kahn, biographical sketch, ib. 

»• Z. K. 

LOEB, JACQUES : American biologist; born 
in Germany April 7, 1859; educated at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Munich, and Strasburg (M.D. 1884). 
lie took a postgraduate course at the universities 
of Strasburg and Berlin, and in 1886 became assist- 
ant at the physiological institute of the University 
of Wurzburg, remaining there till 1S88, when he 
went in a similar capacity to Strasburg. During 
his vacations he pursued biological researches, at 
Kiel in 1888, and at Naples in 1889 and 1890. In 
1892 he was called to the University of Chicago as 
assistant professor of physiology and experimental 
biology, becoming associate professor in 1895, and 
professor of physiology in 1899. In 1902 he was 


called to fill a similar chair at the University of 
California, 

The main subjects of his works are : animal tropisms 
and their relation to the instincts of animals; hetero- 
morpliosis, i.c., substitution at will of one organ of 
an animal for another; toxic and antitoxic effects of 
ions; artificial parthenogenesis; and hybridization 
of the eggs of sea-urchins by the sperm of starfish. 

Among Loeb’s works maybe mentioned: “Ile- 
liotropismus der Thiere und Seine Identitlit mit deni 
Ileliotropismus der Pflanzen,” Wurzburg, 1889;; 
“ Pl^siologische Morphologie,” part i., ib. 1890 ; part 
ii., ib. 1891; “ Vergleichende Physiologie desGeliirns; 
und Vergleichende Psychologic,” Leipsic, 1899; edi- 
tion in English, New York, 1900. 
a. F. T. IL 

LOEB, LOUIS : American artist ; born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov, 7, 1866, At the age of thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a lithographer in his native city, 
and in 1885 went to New York, where he studied in 
the night-schools of the Art Students’ League, of 
which he became vice-president in 1889. Loeb went 
to Paris in 1890, and studied under Gerome, obtain- 
ing honorable mention at the Paris Salon in 1895, 
and third medal in 1897. 

From 1893 Loeb contributed to the chief maga- 
zines of the United States some of their most impor- 
tant illustrations. He is a member of the Society 
of American Artists and associate of the National 
Academy of Design, and has contributed many note- 
worthy paintings to their exhibitions. Among the 
most important are the portraits of I. Zangwill 
(1898), J. H. Schiff (1904), Eleanor Robson (1904) ; and 
the following pictures: “Temple of the Winds,” 1896 
(silver medal, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
1903); “The Breeze” (1900); “The Joyous Life” 
(1903); and “The Dawn,” 1903 (Webb prize). 

Bibliography: IVTio's Who in America; The Bookman, 
Feb., 1900. 

A. 

LOEB, MORRIS : American chemist ; born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 1863; son of Solomon 
Loeb ; educated at the New York College of Phar- 
macy and at the universities of Harvard, Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Leipsic. In 1888 he became pri- 
vate assistant to Professor Gibbs of Newport, R. I., 
and a year later 'docent at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. He has been professor of chemistry 
at New York University since 1891, and director of 
the chemical laboratory there since 1894. 

Loeb has largely occupied himself with matters of 
Jewish interest and holds offices in many charitable 
associations and other communal organizations. 
He is president of the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
president of the (N. Y.) Hebrew Charities Building 
Fund, director of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America and of the Educational Alliance 
(1892-97). He is the author of various scientific arti- 
cles, chiefly on physical and inorganic chemistry. 

A. 

LOEWE, LOUIS : English Orientalist and the- 
ologian; born at Zulz, Prussian Silesia, 1809; died 
in London 1888, He was educated at tlieyeslii- 
bot of Lissa, Nikolsburg, Presburg, and at the 
University of Berlin. Stopping at Hamburg on 
his way to London, he was entrusted with the clas- 
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sification of the Oriental coins in the Sprewitz cab- 
inet. Soon after liis arrival in London he was intro- 
duced to the Duke of Sussex, who in 1839 appointed 
him his “Orientalist.” He then traveled in the 
East, where lie studied Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Nu- 
bian, Turkish, and Circassian. In Cairo he Avas pre- 
sented to the khedivc, Mohammed Ali Pasha, for 
Avhom he translated some hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
While in Palestine he Avas attacked by Bedouins, 
Avlio took everything he had Avith him, including his 
collections and note-books. On his return he met 
at Rome Sir Moses and Lad} r Montefiore, who invi- 
ted him to travel Avitli them to the Holy Land. 
When in 1840 Sir Moses Avent on his Damascus ex- 
pedition, LoeAve accompanied him as his interpreter. 
In the lirman granted for the relief of the accused, 
Locwc discovered that the word “ pardon ” (“ ‘afw ”) 
was used instead of “acquittal,” and it Avas due to 
Sir Moses’ exertions that the change to “acquittal ” 
Avas made. 

Altogether, Loowe accompanied Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore on nine different philanthropic missions. 
When JeAA T s’ College Avas opened in 1856, he Avas 
nominated principal; and Avlien Sir proses Monte- 
fiore opened a theological college at Ramsgate in 
1869, he made his friend principal of that institu- 
tion, Avhich position LoeAve retained until three 
years after the death of His patron. 

LoeAve Avrote: “The Origin of the Egyptian Lan- 
guage,” London, 1837; a translation of J. B. Levin- 
solin’s “Efes Dammim,” ib. 1841; a translation of 
David Nieto’s “Matteli Dan,” ib. 1842 (aAvarded the 
York Medal); “ Observations on a Unique Coptic 
Gold Coin,” 1849; a dictionary of the Circassian 
language, 1854; as Avell as several sermons and a 
Nubian grammar (the latter still in manuscript). 

Bibliography: Celebrities of the Day , April, 1881; J. H. 

Loewe, A Catalogue of the Library of the Late Dr. L. 

Locwc, 1890. 

J. H. Hut. 

LOEWE, LUDWIG : German manufacturer, 
philanthropist, and member of the Reichstag ; born 
at Heiligenstadt Nov. 27, 1837 ; died at Berlin Sept. 
11, 1886. The son of a poor teacher, he attended 
the gymnasium in his native city, and then Avent to 
Berlin. While still a young man he accidentally 
made the acquaintance of Ferdinand Lassalle before 
the period of the latter’s socialistic agitation, and 
AA r as admitted to his brilliant social circle. 

Loewe first entered upon a mercantile career as a 
dealer in Avoolens, then became a machinist, and in 
1864 established a manufactory of seAving-machines 
in Berlin. In 1870 he visited the United States to 
study the construction of machinery, and on his re- 
turn to German}^ founded a factory for the produc- 
tion of tool-machinery in accordance Avith American 
methods, utilizing American machinery that had 
never before been introduced into Germany. He 
brought the manufacture to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that the Prussian War Department arranged 
Avith him for the establishment of a factory for the 
production of Aveapons. Under a guaranty from the 
government, LoeAve established a remarkable plant 
to supply not only Aveapons for the army, but also 
machinery for expositions. 

From 1864 until his death Loewe Avas a member of 


the Berlin Municipal Council, and was particularly 
influential in developing the school system. He 
Avas elected a member of the Prussian Abgeordne- 
tenhausin 1876, and two years later a member of the 
Reichstag ; here he identified himself at first Avitli the 
“Fortsclirittspartei,” being a devoted follower of 
Johann Jacoby, and afterward Avith the progress- 
ive party (“ Deutsch-Freisinnige ”). Subsequently 
his contracts Avith the government in connection 
Avith the furnishing of small arms Avere the sub- 
ject of calumnious animadversions by the anti- 
Semite Hermann Aiilwakdt. LoeAve having died, 
his brother Isidor, then at the head of the firm, in- 
sisted upon a complete investigation, Avliicli resulted 
in the demonstration of the utter baselessness of the 
charges made by the anti-Semitic leader. These 
charges were nothing less than that the LoeAves were 
members of an international JeAvish conspiracy to 
secure control of the entire Avorld ; that the greatest 
obstacle to gratifying this ambition being the obsti- 
nacy of the Germans, the surest means of breaking 
that obstinacy Avas by the defeat of the Germans in 
Avar ; that this could be most effectually secured by 
arming the German soldiers Avith defective Aveap- 
ons; and that to this end the LoeAves had, by fraud 
and bribery, foisted upon the German military au- 
thorities nearly half a million guns that Avould ex- 
plode in battle, maiming and disabling those avIio 
carried them and frightening their comrades, thus 
causing stampedes and routs. 

LoeAve Avas for some time president of the JeAvisli 
congregation in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ally. Zeit. cles Jud. 1886, pp. 614-615, 633-638; 

Ahlwardt, Neue Enthllllungcn : Judcnjlintcn, DresSden, 

1892 ; Judenflinten , part ii,, ib. 1892. 

s. M. Co. 

LOEWENTHAL, EDUAED : German writer 
and editor; born March 12, 1836, atErnsbach, Wurt- 
temberg ; educated at the high school at Stuttgart 
and at the University of Tubingen, where lie studied 
jurisprudence and philosophy (Pli.D. 1859). He 
founded at Frankfort-on-the-Main the “ Allgemeine 
Deutsche Universitiitszeitung ” and became assistant 
editor on Max Wirtli’s “Der Arbeitgeber. ” Soon 
afterward he became editor of Payne’s “Die 
Glocke ” at Leipsic, and established there the “ Zeit- 
geist.” In 1873 he became editor-in-chief of the 
“Neue Freie Zeitung,” and in the folloAving year 
founded the Deutscher Vereiu fur Internationale 
Friedenspropaganda. 

After having served tAvo terms in prison as the 
result of press laAvsuits, LoeAventlial Avent to Brus- 
sels, London (where he remained for a year), and 
Paris. In the last-named city he founded the 
“Weltbuhne, Deutsche Pariser Zeitung,” and a 
French monthly, “Le Monde de l’Esprit.” In 1888 
he returned to Berlin, Emperor Frederick III. hav- 
ing proclaimed an amnesty for political offenders. 

Among LoewenthaTs Avorks may be mentioned: 
“System und Gescli. des Naturalismus ” (6tli ed. 
1868 ; Engl, transl. 1897) ; “ Gesetz der Spharischen 
MolekularbeAvegung ” (also an English edition) ; 
“Napoleon III. and the Commune of Paris” 
(drama); “Eine Religion oline Bekenntniss” (1865); 
“Der Militarismus als Ursache der Massenverar- 
mung ” (1868 ; translated into French, at the expense 
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of the Societe des Amis de la Paix, 1869); “Grund- 
ziige zur Reform und Kodification des Volker- 
rechts” (1872; translated into English and French); 
“Le Cogitantisme ou la Religion Scientifique ” 
(1886); “Der Staat Bellamy’s und Seine Naclifol- 
ger” (1892); “Grundriss der Gesch. der Philoso- 
phic” (1896); “Die Religiose Bewegung im 19. 
Jalirhundert” (1900); “Die Fulguro-Genesis im Ge- 
gcnsatz zur Evolutionstlieorie ” (1902) ; “ Gesch. der 
Friedensbewegung ” (1908). 

s. L. La. 

LOEWY, EMANUEL : Austrian archeologist ; 
horn at Vienna Sept. 1, 1857; educated at the gym- 
nasium and university of his native city (Pli.D. 
1882). He is now (1904) professor of archeology at 
the University of Rome. 

Loewy is the author of; “ Untersuchungen zur 
Griecliisclien Kunstlergescliiclite ” (1888) ; “ Inschrif- 
ten Griechischer Bildhauer” (1885); “Lysipp und 
.Seine Stellung in der Griecliisclien Plastik ” (1891) ; 
“ Die Naturwiedergabe in der Aeltesten Griechischen 
Kunst ” (1900). 

s. F. T. H. 

LOEWY, MAURICE ; Astronomer ; born at 
Vienna, Austria, April 15, 1838. A descendant of 
a Hungarian family, he received his education at 
his native city, where he was employed at the observ- 
atory. In 1860 he was called to the Paris Observa- 
tory as assistant astronomer, being appointed astron- 
omer in 1864. In 1865 he became a French citizen. 

In 1872 he was appointed 
a member of the Bureau 
des Longitudes; in 1873 
he was elected to the 
French Institute (Acade- 
mie des Sciences) ; in the 
same year he became 
assistant director and in 
1 896 director of the Paris 
Observatory. 

Loewy since 1878 has 
been editor of “ Epheme- 
rides des Etoiles de Cul- 
mination Lunaire,” and 
since 1896 of the “ Rap- 
port Annuel sur l’Etat 
de l’Observatoire de 
Paris. ” He has in vented 
several important astro- 
nomical instruments, among which is especially well 
known his “equatorial coude ” or elbow-telescope, 
with which he has secured the best photographs of 
the moon. He has published with Puiseux since 
1896 the “Atlas Pliotograpliique de la Lune.” 

Among Loewy ’s numerous essays and works may 
be mentioned : “ Nouvellcs Metliodes pour la Deter- 
mination des Orbites des Cometes,” 1879 ; “ Des Ele- 
ments Fondamentaux de l’Astronomie,” 1886; “De 
U Constance de 1’ Aberration et de la Refraction,” 
1890; “I)u Coefficient de l’Elasticite,” 1892 (with 
Tresca) ; “ De la Latitude et des Positions Absolues 
des Etoiles Fondamen tales,” 1895. 

Loewy’s “Memoires” have been published in the 
“Comptes Rendus de l’Academie des Sciences” and 
in the “ Annales de l’Observatoire.” 


Bibliography: Curinier, Diet. Nat. iii. 12; La Grande En- 
cyclopedic* xxii. 415; Nouveau Larousse Ulustre , v. 730 ; 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

s. F. T. H. 

LOGIC: The science of correct thinking; the 
science of the principles governing the comparative 
and constructive faculties in the pursuit and use of 
truth. Although, judging from the principles that 
were propounded by the Tannaim for the deduc- 
tion of halakot from the Biblical text, it can be 
surmised that the Rabbis were acquainted with the 
laws of syllogisms, analogies, etc., no mention of 
logical science is made in Jewish literature prior to 
the Judseo- Arabic period (see Talmud). It was 
only with the transplantation of the Arabo-Greek 
philosophy to Jewish soil that the Aristotelian 
“Organon,” as propounded by the Arabs, became 
the vade-mecum of every Jewish student, and was 
regarded as indispensable to the acquisition of meta- 
physical and psychological knowledge. The He- 
brew terms adopted for “logic” were "Din DEOn, 
which is the literal translation of the Arabic “ ‘ilm 
al-kalam,” and jpjnn DEOn, corresponding to the 
Arabic “‘ilm al-mantik,” each signifying both “the 
science of speech” and “the science of thinking.” 
The term “hokmat higgayon” was, according to 
Shem-Tob (“Sefer lia-Emunot,” p. 45), first so em- 
ployed by the Tibbonides. It is found also in the 
Talmud, but in the sense of “recitation.” Eliezer 
said to his pupils, “ Restrain your children from ” 

(Ber. 28b), intending thereby to warn them against 
parading a superficial knowledge of the Bible gained 
by verbal memorization. The anti-Maimonists, 
however, interpreted the word “ higgayon ” in the 
sense of “logic,” and saw in Eliezer’s saying a warn- 
ing against the study of that science. 

The first work on logic 'written by a Jew was the 
“Makalali fi Sana‘at. al-Mantik” of Maimonides 
(12tli cent.), translated into Hebrew by Moses ibn 
Tibbon under the title “Millot ha-Higgayon.” It is 
divided into fourteen chapters containing explana- 
tions of 175 logical terms. The He- 
First Jew- brew terminology used by the transla- 
ish. Work tor has been adopted by all subsequent 
on Logic, writers on Hebrew philosophical lit- 
erature. The eight books of the “ Or- 
ganon,” without counting Porphyry’s introduction, 
are enumerated. The “ Millot ha-Higgayon” was first 
published with two anonymous commentaries at 
Venice in 1552, and has since passed through fourteen 
editions. Commentaries upon it were written by Mor- 
decai Comtino (15tli cent. ) and by Moses Mendelssohn. 
A Latin translation was published by Sebastian 
Munster (Basel, 1527) ; and German ones were made 
by M. S. Neumann (Venice, 1822) and Heilberg 
(Breslau, 1828). 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Jewish literature was enriched with several wri- 
tings on logic. The works of Al-Farabi and of 
Averroes were translated and commented upon ; and 
the translations have survived the originals. Of 
Al-Farabi ’s essays on logic the following are still 
extant in Hebrew manuscripts in various European 
libraries: the introduction (Arabic, “Tautiyali”; 
llebr. nyYJl), in three versions ; the “ Isagoge of Por- 
pliyry ” ; “ Hermeneutics ” ; “ Posterior Analytics, ” 
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the tianslation of which is attributed to Moses ibn 
Tibbou; “Topics.” in two versions; and “Syllo- 
gisms,” an abridgment of which was 
Transla- made by Jacob ben Abba Mari Anatoli 
tions of under the title “ Sefer Hekesh Kazer. ” 
Al-Farabi. A commentary on Al-Farabi’s live 
chapters on logic was written in the 
fifteenth century by the Karaite Abraham Bali. Of 
Averroes' Short Commentary there are two Hebrew 
versions: one made by Jacob ben Machir of Mont- 
pellier in 1189 and published under the title "Kol 
Meleket Higgayon ” at Biva di Trenta in 1559, and 
the other made by Samuel Marsili ben Judah of Taras- 
con in 1329. A Latin translation of Jacob ben Ma- 
chir’s version was made by Abraham dc Balmes. 
A commentary on the Short Commentary was writ- 
ten by Moses Karboni (1340-55). Of Averroes’ Mid- 
dle Commentaries those on Porphyry’s introduction, 
“Categories,” “Interpretation,” “Syllogisms,” and 
"Demonstration” were translated by Jacob ben Ab- 
ba Mari Anatoli ; on “ Topics ” and “ Sophistical Ref- 
utations,” by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Arles 
in 1313; on “Rhetoric” and “Poetics” by Todros 
Todrosi of Trinquetaille in 1337. Anatoli’s transla- 
tion of the first five books was used by Joseph Caspi, 
who wrote an abridgment of the books on logic under 
the title “Zeror lia-Kesef.” A translation from the 
Greek of Aristotle’s logic was made in the fourteenth 
centuiy by Shemariah ben Elijah Ikriti of Kegropont. 
At the end of the same century Joseph ben Moses 
Kilti treated, in his work “Minliat Yehudah,” of 
Aristotle’s logic in the fashion of the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. Shortly after appeared a work on 
Aristotle’s logic written by Elijah ben Eliezer of 
Candia. Another original work of the same period 
was the “Kelale Higgayon ” of David ibn Bilia. 

Averroes’ Middle Commentaries were much com- 
mented upon during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The oldest supercommentary known is 
that found in the Vatican Library (MS. Ko. 337). 

It dates from 1316 and deals with Porphyry’s “Isa- 
goge,” “Categories,” and “Hermeneutics.” The 
other known supercommentaries of the fourteenth 
centuiy are those of: Jedaiah Bedersi, mentioned 
by Moses Habib; Levi ben Gershon, a Latin trans- 
lation of which is still extant in manuscript in the 
Vatican Library (see “Atti dell’ Academia dei 
Kuovi Lincei,” Rome, 1863); Judah ben Samuel 
Abbas; and Abraham Abigdor ben Meshullam 
(Bonet). A rimed resume of Porphyry’s introduc- 
tion and the “ Categories ” was given by Moses Rieti 
in his “Mikdash Me hit.” 

To the writings on logic of the fifteenth century 
belong: the supercommentary on Averroes’ Middle 
Commentaries, and the abridgment of 
Commen- Logic, entitled “Miklol Yofi,” by Mes- 
taries on ser Leon (Judah ben Jeliiel); the 
Logic. abridgment of the “ Categories,” “ Syl- 
logisms,” and “Demonstration” by 
Abraham Farissol; the commentary on the “Isa- 
goge ” by Joseph ben Shem-Tob; the commentaries 
on the “Isagoge,” “Categories,” and “Interpreta- 
tion ” by Elijah Habillo; the annotations on Aver- 
roes’ Middle Commentary on the “Categories” and i 
Intel pretation ” by Manoah Sho’ali; and several j 
anonymous commentaries on various books on logic. ] 


i A supercommentary on the “Posterior Analytics” 
was written by Abraham Bibago. Of Averroes’ ques- 
\ lions on the “Organon,” contained in the “Masa’il fi 
i al-Hikmah,” one portion was translated by Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus, and the whole by Samuel ben 
; Meshullam in 1320 under the title “ Ila-She’elot ha- 
: Dibriyyot weha-Derushim Asher le-Pilusufini.” A 
commentary on two portions was written by Levi 
ben Gershon. From Samuel’s translation proceeded 
the Latin version made by Abraham de Balmes, 
which was first published in 1550. Another Latin 
translation of six portions was made by Elijah Del- 
medigo. Samuel ben Judah translated into Hebrew 
other questions on logic proceeding from the Arabic 
writers Abu al-Kasim ben Idris, Abu al-IIajjaj ibn 
Talmus, Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad ben Kasim, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ben Tahir. These questions also were 
rendered into Latin by Abraham de Balmes. An 
original writer on logic of the fifteenth century was 
Mordecai Comtino. 

Like the other branches of philosophy, the study 
of logic has since the sixteenth century been neg- 
lected by the Jews, and no important work on this 
science has been published in Hebrew. Among the 
Jewish logicians of modern times the most notable 
was Solomon Maimon, who wrote “ Versucli Einer 
Neuen Logik ” (Berlin, 1794), in which he attempted 
to expound an algebraic or symbolic system of logic. 

Bibliography : Munk, Melanges , p. 10S et passim ; Renan, 
AvetroM ct, VAvcrro’ismc , pp. 184 cl seq.; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebcrs. pp. 43 et seq .; idem, Al-Farabi , Index. 

J - I. Bit. 

L0G03, THE. See Memra; Philo; Wisdom. 

LOLLI, DAVID: Italian physician; born at 
Goritz 1825; died at Triest 1884; son of Samuel 
Vita Lolli ; studied medicine at Padua and Vienna. 
On the outbreak of the Italian war for liberation he 
abandoned his studies, hastened to Padua to join 
the volunteers, took part in the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to hold Vicenza, and then joined the garrison 
guarding Venice. When the cholera broke out in 
the besieged city, Lolli also was stricken. On his 
recovery he returned to his native city, but subse- 
quently established himself as a physician at Triest. 
He continued to agitate for the independence of 
Italy (in which he included Goritz and Triest), and 
often incurred great danger in consequence. 

Lolli wrote much, especially on psychology and 
magnetism. Most of his works remained in manu- 
scripts; but the following were published: “Sul 
Magnetismo Animale, Pubblicato Kell’ Occasione di 
Conseguire la Laurea, ” Padua, 1850 ; “ Sulla Migliare, 
Due Parole di Occasione,” Triest, 1857; “Sii Forte e 
Sarai Libero (Seneca) : Sii Libero e Sarai Forte, ” Mi- 
lan, 1860, published anonymously for political rea- 
sons; “I Humi,” Milan, 1866, a symbolical story, 
published under the pseudonym “ Aldo Apocalissio ” ; 
“Sul Cholera,” Triest, 1866; and “L’Amore dal 
Lato Fisiologico, Filosofico, e Sociale,” Milan, 1883. 
s - E. L. 

LOLLI, EUDE : Italian rabbi; born at Goritz 
Aug. 23, 1826; educated at the lyceum of his 
native town and at the rabbinical college of Padua, 
graduating thence in 1854. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the same college, 'which posi- 
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tion lie held until the institution was definitely 
closed in 1871. In 1869 lie was elected chief rabbi 
of Padua, and in 1877 he became lecturer in, and in 
1886 professor of, Hebrew and Clialdaic at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, 

Lolli is the author of: “Dizionario del Linguag- 
gio Ebraico-Rabbinico,” Padua, 1869; 14 Prclezionc 
ad un Corso di Lingua Ebraica e Caldaica,” 1877; 
“Corso di Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica,” ib. 
1878. He also contributed a large portion to S. D. 
Luzzatto’s “ La Sacra Bibbia Yolgarizzata,” Rovigo 
1872. 


to sect or creed, King Victor Emanuel II. of Italy 
bestowed upon him the title of baron, with remain- 
der to his eldest son. He was decorated also by the 
Sultan of Turkey with the Order of the Medjidie. 

Of Lumbroso’s published works may be cited: 
“ Schizzo Storico Seientifico sul Colera Asiatico die 
In vase la Reggenza di Tunisi nel 1849 e 1850,” Mar- 
seilles, 1850; “Lettere Medico-Statistiche sulla Reg- 
genza di Tunisi,” ib, 1850. 

Bibliography : De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario del Con- 
temporanel , Rome, 181)5; Hcmconto sulle Opere del Ba~ 
Letta all ’ Accademia Recile di 
Jledicina di Torino ncl Anno i860. 


Bibliography : De Gubernatis, Diz. Blog. 

S. F. T. II. 


LOM (LOM-PALANK) : Town in Bulgaria, 
situated at the mouth of the River Lorn. It has a 
population of about 8,000, of which approximately 
700 are Jews, chiefly artisans and traders in grain. 
On March 20, 1904, a riot broke out against the Jews 
in connection with the disappearance of a young Bul- 
garian, whom the Jews were accused of murdering 
for ritual purposes. Through the timely measures 
taken by the government, a massacre w r as averted, 
and the riot subsided after a number of stores 
and dwelling-houses and the synagogue had been 
sacked. The young Bulgarian was afterward found 
drowned. 

Bibliography: Entzi klopcd ich esk i Slovar , xvii. 945, St. 

Petersburg, 1895 ; Budushchnost , 1904, Nos. 13-14. 

D. A. S. W. 


LOMAZY : Town in the district of Bialy, near 
Brest-Litovsk, Russia. Though in 1566 there was 
no Jew among its 400 house-owners, its customs 
revenues were farmed out to Jews. In 1589 the 
customs and mills were leased to the Jews Leibka, 
Wolfovicli, and Itzka. According to Samuel ben 
Phoebus (“Tit lia-Yawen ”) 200 Jews were killed 
in Lomazy during the Cossack uprising (1648-49). 
In 1897 the Jews of Lomazy numbered 1,100 in a 
total population of 3,200. 


David Lumbroso: Tunisian political agent; 
born in Tunis 1817; died in Leghorn 1880. He was 
a highly respected merchant in the Italian colony of 
the former city, and was much trusted by the Tu- 
nisian government, to which lie was of service on 
many critical occasions. 

Giacomo Lumbroso : Brother of Abram Lum- 
broso ; head of a prominent business house at Mar- 
seilles, where he was consul for Tunis till the latter 
came under the protectorate of France. 

Giacomo Lumbroso, Baron: Son of Abram 
jjumbroso. He studied law in Tunis, graduating 
with honors, but devoted himself principally to his- 
torical and arclieologic researches, upon which he 
lias written many important works. He was pro- 
fessor of ancient history, first in the University of 
Pisa and afterward in that of Rome. He resigned 
the .latter position and retired to private life. 
Baron Giacomo is a member of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. 

Bibliography : De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario dei Con- 

temporanel , Rome, 1895. 

Giacomo Lumbroso : Italian physician ; born 
in Leghorn 1859. He was pri vat-docent in neuropa- 
thology and electrotherapeutics at the Institute of 
Florence, and pliysician-in-cliief at the united royal 
hospitals of Leghorn. 


Bibliography: Russko- Yevre isk i A rkh in, ii., No. 232 ; Reacs- 
ty, i., Nos. 669, 671 ; Samuel ben Phoebus, Tit lia-Yawcn. 

H. B. ' ' G. D. R. 


Bibliography: De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario dei Con - 
temporaneU Rome, 1895. 

8- E. L. 


LOMBROSO (LUMBROSO) : Sephardic fam- 
ily, members of which lived in Tunis, Marseilles, 
and Italy. The two forms of the family name are 
doubtless due to different readings of the Hebrew 

Abram Lumbroso, Baron : Tunisian physi- 
cian and scientist; bom in Tunis 1813; died in 
Florence 1887. After completing liis classical stud- 
ies in Florence and receiving his M.D. degree at 
Pisa, he became pliysician-in-chief to the Bey of 
Tunis and afterward director of the state sanitary 
service. In 1846 he accompanied the bey to Paris, 
receiving from King Louis Philippe the Order of 
the Legion of Honor. 

In Tunis Lumbroso founded a scientific society, 
of which he was president ; and he was one of the 
most ardent assistants of the bey, who was interested 
iu .the promotion of culture. Lumbroso distin- 
guished himself not only by his skill as a physician, 
but also by his philanthropic acts. As a reward for 
his valuable services during the cholera epidemic, 
rendered to foreigners and to natives without regard 


Isaac Lumbroso : Chief rabbi of Tunis and rab- 
binical author; died in 1752. He was prominent in 
the Tunisian Jewry, being judge of the community 
about 1710— an epoch coinciding with the schism 
which divided the Jews of the city into two camps, 
native Tunisians and Gournis or Italians. Lumbro- 
so was appointed rabbinical judge of the latter; 
and, being a man of means, he filled at the same 
time the position of receiver of taxes to the bey as 
well as that of caid, being the representative official 
of his community. 

From a literary point of view, Lumbroso, who 
was one of the most brilliant pupils of Rabbi Zemali 
Zarfati, was the most important among the Tunisian 
rabbis of the eighteenth century. He encouraged 
and generously assisted his fellow rabbis; and his 
reputation as a Talmudist and cabalist has survived 
to the present day. 

Lumbroso was the author of “Zero* Yizliak,” pub- 
lished posthumously at Tunis in 176S. This work, 
the only one which has as yet been printed in that 
city, is a commentary on the different sections of 
the Talmud. Several funeral orations, pronounced 
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by Lumbroso on clivers occasions, are appended 
thereto. 

Bibliography: Cazes, Notes BibUographiques , pp. 240-246. 

s. s. M. Fr. 

Isaac Vita Lumbroso : Father of Abram Lum- 
broso; born in Tunis 1793; died in Leghorn 1871. 
He was well known because of his philanthropy. 
For thirty years he was president of the Portuguese 
consistory in Tunis, and for four years judge of the 
Court of Appeals. 

s. E. L. 

Jacob Lombroso : Italian rabbi and physician, 
of Spanish origin ; lived at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century in Venice, where he published a 
notable Bible having an exhaustive introduction 
and explanations together with Spanish translations 
of the more difficult passages. By some be is con- 
sidered to be the author of the “ Propugnaculum 
Jiulaismi,” written in defense of Judaism against the 
attacks in the fifth book of Grotius’ “De Veritate 
Religionis Christiana?.” Mortara, however (“In- 
dice,” p. 35), observes that Lombroso himself as- 
cribes this work to Isaac Orobio. 

Bibliography : De Rossi, Dizionario. 

D. E. L. 

LOMBROSO, CESARE : Italian alienist and 
criminologist; born Nov. 18, 1835, at Verona. Both 
his paternal and his maternal ancestors belonged to 
the tribe of Levi. On his father’s side he was de- 
scended from a family 
which for many gener- 
ations had been rich 
in rabbis and Hebra- 
ists. His maternal an- 
cestors were chiefly 
manufacturers and 
bankers who had long 
been established at 
Chieri, Piedmont. But 
in this branch of his 
family, also, there were 
many men of great 
talent, among others 
the poet David Levi, 
who took an important 
part in the Italian 
struggle for liberty, 
iirstasaCarbonaro, and 
afterward as a deputy. 

Under Professor Marzolo, Lombroso studied He- 
brew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Chinese, intending to 
devote himself wholly to philology. He afterward 
studied medicine at Padua, Paris, and Vienna, and 
from the very beginning showed an especial prefer- 
ence for the study of insanity. While still a stu- 
dent he wrote two essays — one on insanity in antiq- 
uity, and one on the insanity of Cardan — in which, 
for the first time, was pointed out the connection 
between madness and genius. 

Lombroso served as physician in the Austro-Ital- 
ian war (1859). The scientific results of his military 
service were two papers on amputation (which were 
awarded the Riberi prize, the only official academic 
reward lie has ever received), and a work on Cala- 
brian folk-lore, which subject he had an opportunity 


of studying after the conclusion of peace, when he 
and his regiment were transferred to Calabria. As 
this regiment was composed of soldiers from all parts 
of Italy, Lombroso took advantage of 
Studies in the opportunity thus afforded him to 
Ethnology, study the ethnical types of the Italian 
people, and to lay the foundation for 
an ethnographical-anthropological chart of Italy. 
Some time later lie was sent from Calabria to Pavia, 
where he asked permission to visit the insane asylum 
regularly, in order to acquire greater knowledge in 
his specialty. This permission being refused, he 
abandoned the military career. 

His experience during the following year was a 
very trying one. He taught at the University of 
Pavia, and served as a physician in the insane asy- 
lum; but in both cases he gave liis services gratui- 
tously ; and at night, in order to earn a bare subsist- 
ence, he had to make translations from the German. 
It was under such circumstances that he produced, 
among other works, his Italian edition of Mole- 
schott’s well-known work, “Kreislauf des Lebens,” 
under the title “11 Circuito della Materia.” At 
length, after a year of extreme want, he was made 
professor of psychiatry at Pavia, with a yearly sal- 
ary of 2,000 francs (8400), at that time a very con- 
siderable sum to him. His first two pamphlets, 
which he wrote during two sleepless nights, deal 
with genius and madness, and contain in embryo 
all the ideas afterward developed in bis great work, 
“L'Uomodi Genio”(see below). During the first 
year of his professorship he wrote “L’Uomo Bianco 
e l’Uoino di Colore,” a work treating of the develop- 
ment of the human race, which development is con- 
ceived entirely from the point of view of the theory 
of evolution, and is filled with Darwinian ideas, 
although at that time Lombroso knew neither Dar- 
win nor Herbert Spencer. 

In Pavia, also, Lombroso began his studies of pel- 
lagra, a peculiar skin-disease prevalent in northern 
Italy and the origin of which was totally unknown. 
He showed conclusively that it was due to a poison 
developed in old, moldy corn, the only food of the 
poor agricultural laborers of the country. On 
account of his discovery of the real cause of this 
malady ho was denounced by the landed proprie- 
tary to the government as a madman; and it was 
demanded that he should be deprived of his pro- 
fessorship. Years later, however, his theory of pel- 
lagra was accepted by the whole profession. On 
the skull of a criminal executed at Pavia, he noticed 
the fossa occipitalis media, an atavic feature which 
he was the first to observe. 

Lombroso was transferred from Pavia University 
to that of Turin, where he is now (1904) professor of 
psychiatry and medical j urisprudeuce. He has made 
a collection of criminals’ skulls and photographs, of 
writings and works of art by lunatics and condemned 
criminals, as well as of prison appliances, which is 
one of the most extensive and instructive of its kind, 
lie has many disciples, w r ho are called collect- 
ively in Italy “La Scuola Lombrosiana.” Many of 
these ( e.g ., Enrico Ferri, Baron Garofalo Roncoroni, 
Patrizi, Ferrero, Zerboglio, and Carrara) have as a 
result of their investigations attained to national and 
even world- wide renown. 
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Lombroso’s name is chiefly connected with two 
theories: (1) that genius is a peculiar, psychical 
form of larvate epilepsy ; (2) that there is a degen- 
erate class of human beings, distinguished by ana- 
tomical and psychical characteristics, who are born 
with criminal instincts and who rep- 
Theories resent a reversion to a very primitive 
of Genius form of humanity. He has made a 
and Crime, rich collection of materials for the in- 
vestigation of his theory that genius 
is a form of epilepsy. Both lie and his pupils have 
carefully studied the best-known geniuses of all na- 
tions, ages, and spheres of activity; they have 
brought together everything pertaining to their life, 
works, appearance, hereditary characteristics, ill- 
nesses, idiosyncrasies, habits, etc., and have noted 
all traits that could make it seem probable that the 
subjects had suffered from epileptic disturbances. 

In his theory of the born criminal, Lombroso recog- 
nizes crime as a phenomenon of Regeneration, and 
places the criminal among those abnormal types of 
the human species which, according as their de- 
velopment is either defective or excessive, present 
•examples of atavism or of evolution — i.e., become on 
the one hand idiots or criminals; on the other, 
saints, martyrs, altruists, revolutionists, artists, or 
poets. The effect of this theory was felt chiefly in 
the held of criminal jurisdiction. It gave rise to 
a distinct science — criminal anthropology; and it 
effected a revolution in the mode of viewing both 
the criminal and the crime which has found expres- 
sion in the newer penal codes. 

Of Lombroso’s works may be mentioned: 
“J/Uomo Delinquente in Rapporto alia Antropolo- 
gia, alia Giurisprudenza ed alle Discipline Carce- 
raric” (3 vols., 4th ed. Turin, 1889; German transl. 
by Frankel, “Der Verbrecher in Anthropologischer, 
Acrztlicher und Juristisclier Beziehung,” 2 vols., 
Hamburg, 1887-90 ; Atlas, 1895) ; “ L’Uomo di Genio ” 
(ib. 1889 ; 6tli ed. 1894; German transl. by Frankel, 
“Der Geniale Mensch,” Hamburg, 1890; translated 
into French, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, etc.); 
(with Guglielmo Ferrero, afterward Lombroso’ s son- 
in-law) “La Donna Delinquente” (ib. 1893; German 
transl. “Das Weib als Verbreclierin und Prosti- 
tuirte,” Hamburg, 1894); (with Lasclii) “II Delitto 
Politico” (2 vols., ib. 1890); “ Le Crime, Causes et 
Rcm&des ” ; “ L’Antisemitismo e le Scienze Modern e ” 
(ib. 1894; German ed., Leipsic, 1894); “Grafologia” 
(Milan, 1894); “ Gli Anarchisti ” (ib. 1894; German 
transl., Hamburg, 1895). 

Lombroso is associate editor of tlie “Archivio 
di Psichiatria, Antropologia Criminale e Scienze 
Pemili.” 

Bibliography: Gubernatis, Ecrivains du Jour ; La Grande 
Encyclopedic; Meyers Konversatinns-Lcxihon; Kurella, 
Ccsare Lomhroso und die Naturyescliiehte des Verhrcch- 
ens , Hamburg, 1892. 

s. M. N. 

LOMZA (LOMZHA) : Capital of the govern- 
ment of Lomza, Russian Poland; situated on the 
left bank of the River Narev. In 1897 it had a total 
population of 26,075, including 9,822 Jews. The 
earliest known references to an organized Jewish 
community in Lomza date from the beginningof the 
nineteenth centurv. The first rabbi recorded is 


Solomon Zalman Ilasid, a cabalist, who corresponded 
with Akiba Eger. He was rabbi of the Lomza com- 
munity for thirty years, and died there about 1840. 
He was succeeded by R. Benjamin Diskin(who offi- 
ciated until 1848) and the latter, by liis son Joshua 
Lob Diskin (b. Grodno 1818; d. Jerusalem 1898). 
Abraham Samuel Diskin, another son of Benjamin 
Diskin, was born at Lomza in 1827, and became rabbi 
of Voiko visk (government of Grodno), where he died 
in 1887. He was the author of “Leb Binyamin.” 
Joshua Lob Diskin was succeeded by R. Elijah 
Ha} r yim Meisels, now (1904) rabbi at Lodz. The 
fifth rabbi was Eliezer Simhah Rabinowitz (1879), 
now at Kalvariya. The present rabbi is Malchiel 
Zebi Tennenbaum, author of “Dibre Malkiel.” 

In 1884 a destructive fire rendered eighty families 
homeless. In 1885 a yeshibah was established in 
Lomza by R. Eliezer Sliulawitz, the pupil of R. 
Israel Salanter. The institution is attended by hun- 
dreds of boys, who are provided there with food and 
clothing. Among the prominent members of the 
Lomza community may be mentioned Dr. Ephraim 
Edelstein, son-in-law of Lazar Rosenthal of Yase- 
novka. 

Besides the general schools, Lomza has special 
Jewish schools, including 20 hadarim (430 pupils), 
and 1 Talmud Torah (180 pupils). The yeshibah has 
about 250 students. The charitable institutions in- 
clude a hospital, a poor-house, a free-loan associa- 
tion, and a society for aiding the poor. Manufac- 
turing and trading have been but little developed 
in Lomza. In 1897 there were 1,327 Jewish artisans 
there. 

Bibliography : Ba~Asif , i., iv. 5; Ha-Zefiralu 1877, No. 11; 

1879, No. 26; 1883, No. 31; 1884, p. 266; 1S87, p. 10; 1889, 

p. 1133. 

II. li. J. G. L.— S. J. 

LONDON; Capital city of England. According 
to William of Malmesbury, William tlie Conqueror 
brought certain Jews from Rouen to London about 
1070 ; and there is no evidence of their earlier exist- 
ence in England. Besides these settlers from Rouen, 
London was visited by Jews from the Rhine valley, 
one of whom, from Mayence, had a friendly dispute, 
about 1107, with Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of West- 
minster. Another Jew was even converted to Chris- 
tianity by Anselm (“ Opera, ” III., epist. cxvii.). The 
earliest reference to a collective Jewish settlement is 
in the “Terrier of St. Paul’s,” of about 1115, where 
mention is made of some land in the “Jew street,” 
which from its description corresponds to a part of 
Old Jewry. In 1130 the Jews of London incurred a 
fine of £2,000 — an enormous sum in those days — “ for 
the sick man whom they killed ” ; possibly some 
charge of magic was involved. Among the persons 
paying this fine was “ Rubi Gotsce ” (Rabbi Josce or 
Joseph), whose sons Isaac and Abraham were the 
chief members of the London community toward the 
end of the century, and whose house in Rouen was in 
possession of the family as late as 1203 (“Rot. Cart.” 
105b). In 1158 Abraham ibn Ezra visited London 
and wrote there his letter on the Sabbath and his 
“ Yesod Mora.” Up to 1177 London was so far the 
principal seat of Jews in England that Jews dying 
in any part of the country had to he buried in the 
capital, probably in tlie cemetery known afterward 
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as “ Jewin Garden, ” and now as “Jewin street.” 
The expulsion of the Jews from the Isle of France 
in 1182 brought about a large acquisition to the 
London community, which was probably then vis- 
ited by Judah Sir Leon, whose name occurs as “ Leo 
le Blund ” in a list of London Jews who contributed 
to the Saladin tithe Dec., 1185. This list includes 
Jews from Paris, Joiguy, Pontoise, Estampcs, Spain, 
and Morocco. 

The massacre of the Jews at the coronation of 
Richard 1. Sept. 3, 1189 (see England), was the first 
proof that the Jews of England had 

Massacre of ai\y popular ill-will against them. 

of 1189. Richard did practically nothing to 
punish the rioters, though he granted 
a special form of charter to Isaac til Joce, the chief 
London Jew of the time, “and his men,” which is 
the earliest extant charter of English Jews. In 
1194 the Jews of London contributed £486 9s, 7d. 
out of £1,803 7s. 7d. toward the ransom of the king: 
in the list of contributors three Jewish “ bishops ” 
are mentioned— Deulesalt, Vives, and Abraham. In 
the same year was passed the “Ordinance of the 
Jewiw,” which in a measure made London the center 
of the English Jewry for treasury purposes, West- 
minster becoming the seat of the Exchequer of 
the Jews, which was fully organized by the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. Meanwhile anti- 
Jewisli feeling in London had spread to such an ex- 
tent that King John found it necessary in 1204 to 
rebuke the mayor for its existence. After the mas- 
sacre of 1189, it would appear, the Jews began to 
desert Old Jewry, and to spread westward into the 
streets surrounding the Chcape, or market-place, 
almost immediately in front of the Guildhall. To 
a certain extent the Jews were crowded out from Old 
Jewry by the Church, which during 
Old Jewry, the twelfth century established there 
the monastery of St. Thomas of Aeon, 
St. Mary Colechurch, and at the back St. Martin 
Pomary, looking upon Ironmonger lane, where, it 
would seem, the Jews’ College, or high school of all 
the English Jews, was located. 

Escheats and purchases tended also to drive the 
Jews away from this quarter, the corner houses of 
Ironmonger lane being taken from Jews by the Earl 
of Lancaster and the Earl of Essex respectively. 
The Jewish dwellings spread along Gresham street, 
Milk street, and Wood street. The fact that the 
chief noblemen of the time were anxious to obtain 
them shows these houses to have been strongly 
built, as was indeed the complaint at the time of the 
riots. 

Besides their predominant position, due to the 
existence of the Exchequer of the Jews, and which 
brought to London all the Jewish business of the 
country, the Jews of the capital had also spiritual 
domination, inasmuch as their presbyter or chief 
rabbi held a position analogous to that of the arch- 
bishop (see Presbyter). 

- The chief synagogue of the London Jewry at this 
date appears to have been on the site of Bakewell 
Hall. It probably continued to be used down to 
the Expulsion, though for certain reasons it was in 
private hands from 1283 to 1290. Another syna- 
gogue, in the northeast corner of Old Jewry, was 


handed over to the Fratrcs de Sacca, while still an- 
other was given to St. Anthony’s Hospital, on the 
site of which is now the City Bank. Reference to 
more than one synagogue among the Jews of Lon- 
don is distinctly seen in the proclamations which 
were ordered to be made in the “ synagogues ” to 
determine whether or not a person was in debt to 
the Jews (see “Select Pleas of the Jewish Ex- 
chequer,” ed. Rigg, p. 9). 

The Jews of London suffered from their position 
as buffer between the king and the barons. In 1215 
the barons opposing John sacked the Jewish quar- 
ter and used the tombstones of the Jewish cemetery 
to repair Ludgatc (Stow, “Survey of London,” ed. 
Thoms, p. 15). Similarly, in the trouble with Simon 
de Moutfort, in 1263, the barons looted the London 
Jewry in pursuance of their opposition to the op- 
pression of the king, into whose hands fell the debts 
of the Jews in London and elsewhere. This out- 
burst had been preceded in 1262 b} r a popular riot- 
against the Jews in which no less than 

In the 700 had been killed. A curious suit 

Barons’ which followed the death of a Jew on 
War. this occasion is given in “ Select Pleas, ” 
pp. 73-76, from which it appears that 
some of the Jews of that time took refuge in the 
Tower of London. It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that there was a separate Jewry in that neigh- 
borhood. Most of the trials that took place with 
regard to ritual or other accusations were held in 
the Tower (see Norwich). Nevertheless the Tower 
continued to be the main protection of the Jews 
against the violence of the mob ; and the} r are re- 
ported to have been among its chief defenders in 
1269 against the Earl of Gloucester and the disin- 
herited. 

In 1244 London witnessed an accusation of ritual 
murder, a dead child having being found with gashes 
upon it which a baptized Jew declared to be in the 
shape of Hebrew letters. The body was buried with 
much pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Jews 
were fined the enormous sum of 60,000 marks (about 
£40,000). Later on, in 1279, certain Jews of North- 
ampton, on the accusation of having murdered a boy 
in that city, were brought to London, dragged at 
horses’ tails, and hanged. 

Toward the later part of their stay in London the 
Jews became more and more oppressed and de- 
graded, and many of them, to avoid starvation, re- 
sorted to doubtful expedients, such as clipping. This 
led at times to false accusations ; and on one occa- 
sion a Jew named Manser lil Aaron sued for an in- 
quiry concerning some tools for clipping which had 
been found on the roof of his house near the syna- 
gogue (1277). In the following year no fewer than 
680 Jews were imprisoned in the Tower, of whom 
267 were hanged for clipping the coinage. On 
another occasion the lord mayor gave orders that no 
meat declared unfit by the Jewish butchers should 
be exposed for sale to Christians (Riley, “Cliron.” 
p. 177). 

Disputes as to jurisdiction over the Jews often 
occurred between the Jewish Exchequer and the 
lord mayor. Thus in the year 1250 pleas of dis- 
seizin of tenements of the city of London were with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the justice of the 
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jews and assigned for trial in the mayor’s court, 
though they were reassigned to the Exchequer in 
1271. In that year Jews were prevented from ac- 
quiring any more property in London, on the ground 
that this might diminish the Church tithes (“ I)e 
Antiquis Legibus Liber.” pp. 234 et 
Syna- seq , ) . The Church was vciy careful 

gogues to prevent any encroachment on its 

Closed. rights; and it endeavored to curtail 
those of the Synagogue as much as 
possible. In 1283 Bishop Peckham caused all syna- 
gogues in the diocese of London to be closed ; and 
it is for this reason that there exists no record of 
any synagogue falling into the hands of the king at 
the Expulsion (1290), though it is probable that the 
house held by Antera, widow of Vives hi Mosse of 
Ironmonger lane, was identical with the synagogue 
and was used for that purpose. 

At the Expulsion the houses held by the Jews fell 
into the hands of the king, and were with few ex- 


Indeed, their presence appears to have become so 
common that in an old play (“Every Woman in Her 
Humour,” 1609) a citizen’s wife thus 
The advises any one desirous of going to 
Return, court : “ You'' may hire a good suit at a 
Jew’s.” From this it would appear 
that Jewish traffic in old clothes had already begun. 
Toward the middle of the reign of Charles I. a 
number of Spanish Jews, headed by Antonio Fer- 
nandez Carvajal, settled in London in order to 
share in the benefits of the trade between Holland 
and the Spanish colonies. The} r passed as Span- 
iards, and attended mass at the chapel of the Span- 
ish embassy ; but when the Independents, with 
Cromwell at their head, became predominant in 
English affairs, several of these Jews assisted him in 
obtaining information about Spanish designs (see 
Intelligencers'). Meanwhile Manasseii ben Is- 
rael attempted to secure formal permission for the 
return of the Jews to England. At the conference 
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Thk London Jewry, 1290. Numbered Plots Belonged to Jews. 

(From Jacobs' “Jewish Ideals.") 


ceptions transferred to some of his favorites. In all, 
the position of about twenty-five houses can still 
be traced (see accompanying map), though it is 
doubtful whether the 2,000 Jews of London could 
have been accommodated in that small number of 
dwellings. As will be seen, the houses were clus- 
tered around the Cheape or market. Many of their 
owners were members of the Hagin family, from 
which it has been conjectured Huggin lane received 
its name (but see Hagin Deulacres). Traces of 
the presence of Jews are found also in surrounding 
manors which now form part of London, as West 
Ham, Southwark, etc. 

From the Expulsion to the seventeenth century 
London was only occasionally visited by Jews, 
mainly from Spain. In 1542 a certain number of 
persons were arrested on the suspicion of being Jews. 


at Whitehall on Dec. 18, 1655, the matter was left 
undecided; but it was put to a practical test in the 
following year by the Bobles case, as a result of 
which Cromwell granted the lease of a burial- 
ground at Mile End for 999 years (“Jew. Cliron.” 
Nov. 26, 1880). Even previous to this the Jews had 
met for worship in a private house fitted up as a 
synagogue in Creechurch lane, Leadenhall street; 
and it is possible to assume the existence of a sec- 
ond meeting-place at St. Helens in the same neigh- 
borhood by 1662. These places of worship were 
fairly well known to the general public, though they 
were protected by treble doors and other means of 
concealment. Thomas Greenhalgh visited the one 
in Creechurch lane in 1664; and from the number of 
births in that year it would appear that about 280 
Jewish souls resided in London at. the beginning of 
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the reign of Charles II. These must have increased 
considerably by 1677, when more than fifty Jewish 
names occur in the first London directory (Jacobs 
and Wolf, “Bibl. Auglo-Jud.” pp. 59-61), implying 
a population of at least 500 Jewish souls. There is 
evidence of a number of aliens pretending to be Jews 
in that very year (L. Wolf, in “ Jew. Chron.” Sept. 
28, 1894, p. 10). 

Much opposition was directed against the Jews by 
the citizens of London, who regarded them as for- 
midable rivals in foreign trade. Besides a petition 
of Thomas Violett against them in 1660, attempts 
were made in 1664, 1673, and 16S5 to put a stop to 
their activity and even to their stay in England. 
On the last occasion the ingenious point was made 
that the grants of denization given to the London 
Jews by Charles II. had expired with his death, and 
that their goods were, therefore, liable to alien duty 


aside for the Jewish brokers. In 1697 a new set of 
regulations was passed by a committee of the Ex- 
change appointed by the aldermen, which limited 
the number of English brokers to 100, of alien 
brokers to 12, and of Jewish brokers to 12. Of the 
12 Jews admitted all appear to have been Sephar- 
dim except Benjamin Levy, who was probably an 
Ashkenazi. A petition in 1715 against the admis- 
sion of Jews to the Exchange was refused by the 
board of aldermen. 

The Sephardim soon established communal insti- 
tutions, following, it may be conjectured, the ex- 
ample of Amsterdam, from which city 
Organiza- most of them had emigrated. The 
tion. Gates of Hope School was founded as 
early as 1664; and this was followed 
by the Villa Beal Schools in 1730. The Sephardic 
Orphan Asylum had been established as early as 



Spanish and Portuguese Cemetery, Mile End Road, London. 
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(Tovey, “ Anglo-Judaica,” pp. 287-295); and this 
contention was ultimately sustained. The more im- 
portant merchants of London, however, recognized 
the advantages to be derived from the large Jewish 
trade with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies and 
with the Levant, to which, indeed, England was 
largely indebted for its imports of bullion. Bodri- 
ques Marques at the time of his death (1668) had no 
less than 1,000,000 milreis consigned to London from 
Portugal. Accordingly individual Jews were ad- 
mitted as brokers on the Boyal Exchange, though 
in reality not eligible by law. Solomon Dormido, 
Manasseh ben Israel’s nephew, was thus admitted 
as early as 1657, and others followed, till the south- 
eastern corner of the Exchange was definitely set 


1703, and a composite society, whose title com- 
menced with “ ilonen Dalim,” was founded in 1704 
to aid lying-in women, support the poor, and to 
give marriage portions to fatherless girls. In 1736 
a Marriage Portion Society was founded, and eleven 
years later the Beth Ilolim, or hospital, came into 
existence, this in turn being followed in 1749 by the 
institution known as “Mahesim Tobim.” Thanks 
to these and other minor institutions, the life of a 
Sephardic Jew in London was assisted at every 
stage from birth, through circumcision, to marriage, 
and onward to death, while even the girls of the 
community were assisted with dowries. This un- 
fortunately had a pauperizing effect, which came 
to be felt toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century. All these institutions centered round the 
great Sephardic synagogue built in Bevis Marks 
Sept., 1701 (see Bevis Marks Synagogue). This 
was a center of light and learning, having the soci- 
ety Etz Haim (founded as early as 1664) for the 
study of the Law. Later this was merged with the 
yeshibah into one institution called the “Med rash,” 
which is still in existence. In the early days of the 
community almost all the names of importance were 
connected with Bevis Marks, e.g., the Cortissos, 
Lagunas, Mendes, Pimentels, Samudas, Salvadors, 
Sarmcntos, Suassos, and Villa Beals; the Nietos and 
the Azevcdos likewise represented a high state of 
culture and Hebrew learning. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century these and other families., such 


tion of bullion. The Jamaica trade was almost 
monopolized b}" them (ib. pp. 44-49). The most 
important member of the community was Samson 
Gideon, who by his coolness during the crisis of the 
South Sea Bubble and the rising of 1745 rendered 
great service to the government and acquired large 
means for himself. The riots that followed the pas- 
sage of the bill of 1753 for the naturalization of Jews 
had in many ways a disastrous effect 
Social upon the Sephardic section of the 
Condition community. Despairing of emancipa- 
in 1750. tion, a large number of the wealthiest 
and most cultured either were bap- 
tized themselves or had their children baptized, 
Gideon leading the way in the latter expedient. 



Exterior of the Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place, London. 

(From a photograph.) 


as the Pranks, Treves, Seixas, Nunes, Lamegos, Sal- 
omons, Pereiras, and Francos, had accumulated con- 
siderable wealth, mainly in foreign commerce; and 
in a pamphlet of the time it was reckoned that there 
were 100 families with an income ranging between 
£1,000 and £2,000, while the average expenditure of 
the 1,000 families raised above pauperism was esti- 
mated at £300 per annum. The whole community 
was reckoned to be worth £5,000,000 (“Further 
Considerations of the Act,” pp. 34-35, London, 
1753). The Jews were mainly concerned in the East- 
Indian and West-Indian trades and in the importa- 


His son became Lord Eardley in the Irish peerage. 
One consequence of the rejection of the naturaliza- 
tion bill of 1753 was the formation of the Board of 
Deputies, then known as the “Deputados of the 
Portuguese Nation,” really an extension of the 
Committee of Diligence formed to watch the pas- 
sage of the naturalization bill through the Irish Par- 
liament in 1745. The Board of Deputies came into 
existence as a soil of representative body whose first 
business was to congratulate George III. on his 
accession. As indicated by its earlier name, its 
membership was confined to Sephardim, though by 
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arrangement representatives of the “Dutch Jews” 
were allowed to join in their deliberations (see Lon- 
don Board of Deputies). 

Meanwhile the “Dutch Jews ” or Ashkenazim had 
from the beginning of the century been slowly in- 
creasing in numbers and importance. They bad es- 
tablished a synagogue as early as 1692 in Broad 
street, Mitre square; and thirty years later the con- 
gregation was enabled by the generosity of Moses 
Hart (Moses of Breslau) to remove to a much more 
spacious building in Duke’s place, Aldgate, still 
known as the “Great Shook” His brother, Aaron 
Hart, was established as the chief rabbi; and his 
daughter, Mrs. Judith Levy, contributed liberally 
to the synagogue’s maintenance. Three years later 


of the Ashkenazic community consisted of petty 
traders and hawkers, not to speak of the follow- 
ers of more disreputable occupations. P. Colqu- 
houn, in his “ Treatise on the Police of the Metrop- 
olis ” (London, 1800), attributes a good deal of crime 
and vice to their influence; and his account is con- 
firmed by less formal sketches in books like P. 
Egan’s “Life in London” and by the caricatures of 
Rowlandson and his school. The lower orders of 
the Sephardic section also were suffering somewhat 
from demoralization. Prize-fighters like Aby Be- 
lasco, Samuel Elias, and Daniel Mendoza, though 
they contributed to remove some of the prejudice of 
the lower orders, did not help to raise the general 
tone. 



JEWS’ HOSPITAL AND ORPHAN ASYLUM, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON. 
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a schism occurred, and the Hambro’ Synagogue 
was founded. It was not till 1745 that the Jews of 
the German ritual found it necessary to establish 
any charity. The Ilakenosath Berith w T as then or- 
ganized, to be followed as late as 1780 by the Meslii- 
vath Ncphcsh. Rigid separation existed between 
the two sections of the community. Even in deatli 
they wen) divided: the Ashkenazic cemetery was at 
Alderney road, Mile End. 

The social condition of the Ashkenazim toward 
tile end of the eighteenth century was by no means 
satisfactory. Apart from a very few distinguished 
merchants like Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid, 
Levy Barenfc Cohen, and Levy Salomons, the bulk 
VIII.— 11 


The revelations of Colquhoun led earnest spirits 
within the community to seek for remedies; and 
Joshua van Oven with Colquhoun’s 
Ashkena- assistance drafted a plan for assisting 
zic Insti- the Jewish poor which was destined 
tuitions. to bear fruit fifty years later in the 
Board of Guardians. Attention was 
directed to the education of the poor in 1811, when 
the Westminster Jews’ Free School was established; 
and six years later the Jews’ Free School was 
founded in Ebenezer square, and replaced a Tal- 
mud Torah founded in 1770. The first head master 
was II. N. Solomon, who afterward founded a pri- 
vate school at Edmonton which, together with that 
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of L. Neumegen at. Highgate, afterward at Ivew, 
educated most of the leaders of the Ashkenazim 
during the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century. 
Even earlier, care had been taken of orphans. By 
the exertions of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid 
the sum of £20,000 was collected between 1795 and 
1797, with which in 1806 the Jews' hospital, called 
“Novell Zedek,” was opened June 28, 1807, at 
Mile End for the support of the aged poor and 
for the education of orphan children. This was 
removed to Norwood in 1868 to a building erected 
on ground presented by Barnett Meyers. A 
similar institution, the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 


of Venison ” depicted a Jewish journalist of his time 
as a characteristic figure. But the “ maliamad ” of 
Bevis Marks went on in its old way without regard 
to any changes, spiritual or otherwise, in the commu- 
nity which it ruled; inflicting fines, and repelling 
many of the most promising members who were 
getting in touch with more refined methods of wor- 
ship. Many of them ceased their connection with 
the Synagogue, either formally by becoming bap- 
tized or by resigning and allowing their children to 
be brought up in the dominant faith. Among the 
families thus deserting the Synagogue at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century may be enumerated 


founded in 1831, 
was amalga- 
mated with the 
Novell Zedek in 
1876; and these 
were supple- 
mented by the 
National and 
Infant schools 
founded in 1836, 
and by the Jews’ 
Infant School 
founded in 1841 
by Walter Jo- 
sephs. Provision 
for the aged poor 
was made by the 
Aged Needy 
Society, founded 
in 1829, and by 
the almshouse 
established by 
Abraham Moses 
and Henry Salo- 
mon nine years 
later. The blind 
were cared for 
from 1819 on- 
ward by the In- 
stitution for the 
Belief of the In- 
digent Blind. 
The poor were 
cared for by a 
committee of the 
three London 
s} r nagogues — 
the Great, the 
Hambro’, and 
the New. 



the Basevis, 
D ’Israelis, Ri- 
cardos, Samu- 
das, Uzziellis, 
Lopezes, and 
Nimines. Not 
that the Sephar- 
dim were left 
without some 
important fig- 
ures : Hananel 
de Castro, David 
Abravanel Lin- 
do, Jacob and 
Moses Mocatta, 
not to mention 
Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, were still 
left to uphold 
the more rigid 
traditions of Be- 
vis Marks (Gas- 
ter, “ Hist, of 
Bevis Marks , n 
p. 172, London, 
1901). 

The hegemony 
in the commu- 
nity was thus 
transferred to 
the Ashkenazic 
section, which 
had been reen- 
forced by the 
powerful per- 
sonality of Na- 
than Meyer 
Rothschild, who 
had removed 
from Manches- 


Mcanwhilc echoes of the Mendelssolmian move- 
ment had reached London, besides which the gen- 
eral wealth of the Sephardic community had brought 
its members in contact with the main currents of 
culture. One of the Sephardim, Emanuel Mendes 
da Costa, had been secretary of the 
Second Royal Society ; and his brother Solo- 
Sephardic mon had presented to the newly 
Defection, founded British Museum 200 Hebrew 
books, which formed the nucleus of 
the magnificent Hebrew collection of that library. 
Moses Mendez had proved himself a poetaster of 
some ability; and Oliver Goldsmith in his “Haunch 


ter to London in 1805 and who thenceforth became 
the central figure of the community. B^v his side 
stood the venerable figure of the “Rav,” Solomon 
Her sch el. Even in the literary sphere the Ashke- 
nazim began to show ability. Whereas David Levi 
had been almost their sole representative at the end 
of the eighteenth century, in the first third of the 
nineteenth Michael Josephs, Moses Samuels, and 
Hyman Hurwitz treated the various branches of 
Hebrew learning ; and the arts were represented by 
John Braham in secular, and by the two Aschers in 
sacred, music. Against these names the Sephardim 
could only show those of Elias Hyam Lindo and 
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Grace Aguilar in letters and that of Carlo Delpini 
in drama. 

Though the parliamentary struggle for emancipa- 
tion was intended for the benefit of all British Jews, 
and has, therefore, been described in some detail 
under England, it centered mainly 
Struggle around London. The influence of the 
for Eman- Jews in the city had increased. David 
cipation. Salomons was one of the founders of 
the London and Westminster Bank; 
the London Docks began their great career through 
the influence of the Goldsmids ; the Alliance Insur- 
ance Company was in large measure the creation of 
Sir Moses Montcfiorc and his brother-in-law, Nathan 
Rothschild. These and similar institutions brought 
Jewish merchants into ever-widening relations with 
men of influence in the city. Their bid for justice 
was widely supported by the citizens of London. 
Thus, at the first attempt to pass the “Jew Bill ” in 
1830 the second reading was supported by a petition 
of no fewer than 14,000 citizens of London; and this 
was supplemented at the second attempt in 1833 by 
a petition of 1,000 influential names from Westmin- 
ster. Again, the Sheriffs’ Declaration Bill of 1835 
was in reality concerned with the shrievalty of Lon- 
don, for which the popular David Salomons was 
making a gallant fight; in this he succeeded that 
year, to be followed two years later by Moses Mon- 
toflorc, who was soon afterward knighted by Queen 
Victoria. In the same year (1835) Salomons was 
elected alderman, but was unable to occupy that 
office owing to his religion. For ten years he urged 
the right of his coreligionists to such a position, 
till at last lie succeeded in getting a bill passed al- 
lowing Jews to become aldermen in the city of Lon- 
don and, thereby, eligible as lord mayor. Salo- 
mons was the first Jewish sheriff (1835), the first 
Jewish alderman (1847), and the first Jewish lord 
mayor (1855) of London, lie was clearly destined 
to be the first Jew elected member of Parliament, 
though, appropriately enough, it was Baron Lionel 
Rothschild who first actually took his seat as mem- 
ber for the city of London, which had shown so much 
sympathy for Jewish emancipation (see England). 

The sympathy thus attracted to Jews iu the city 
was prominently shown during the Damascus Af- 
fair, when a Mansion House meeting was held 
(July 3, 1840) to protest against the threatened dis- 
aster. Incidentally, the struggle for Reform aided 
in opening out new careers for the disfranchised 
Jews of London. Francis Goldsmid, one of the 
most strenuous fighters for the cause, was admitted 
to the bar in 1833, though there were doubts as to 
his eligibility. He was followed in 1842 by John 
(afterward Sir John) Simon, who was ultimately one 
of the last sergeants-at-law. 

Meanwhile the community in both its sections was 
rent by a schism which left traces almost to the end 
of the century. Alike among the Ash- 
Reform kenazim and the Sephardim the more 
Movement, cultured members had been increas- 
ingly offended by the want of decorum 
shown both at Bevis Marks and the “ Great. Shook” 
Protests were made in 1812 and 1828 in the former 
synagogue, and in 1821 and 1824 in the latter; but 
on Dec. 4, 1836, matters were brought to a crisis by 


a definite proposal for Reform presented to the ma- 
liamad by a number of the “ Yeliidim. ” The petition 
was rejected as were similar ones in 1839 and in 1840, 
so that in 1840 twenty-four gentlemen, eighteen of 
the Sephardic and six of the Ashkenazic section of 
the community, determined to organize a congrega- 
tion in which their ideas as to decorum in the serv- 
ice should be carried out. The new congregation 
dedicated its synagogue in Burton street Jan. 27, 
1842, notwithstanding a “caution” which had been 
issued Oct. 24, 1841, against the prayer-book to be 
used by it, and a “ herein ” issued five days before 
the inauguration of the synagogue against all hold- 
ing communion with its members. This ban was 
not removed till March 9, 1849. For the further 
history of the movement see Reform Judaism. 
The schism produced disastrous effects upon the 
harmony of the community. The older congrega- 
tions would not even allow deceased members of the 
new one to be buried in their graveyard; and it was 
necessary to establish a new cemetery at Ball’s 
Pond (1843). The Board of Deputies, under the in- 
fluence of Sir Moses Montefiore, refused to recognize 
the new congregation as one qualified to solemnize 
valid Jewish marriages; and a special clause of the 
Act of 1S56 had to be passed to enable the West. 
London Synagogue of British Jews to perform such 
marriages. 

It is not without significance that the beginnings 
of the Jewish press in London coincided in point of 
time with the stress of the Reform 
The Jewish controversy. Both “The Voice of Ja- 
Press. cob,” edited by Jacob Franklin, and 
“The Jewish Chronicle,” edited by D. 
Meldola and Moses Angel-— the latter of whom had 
in the preceding year become head master of the 
Jews’ Free School, over which he was to preside for 
nearly half a century— came into existence in 1841. 
About the same time a band of German Jewish 
scholars established themselves in England and 
helped to arouse a greater interest in Jewish litera- 
ture on scientific principles than had been hitherto 
displayed. Among these should be especially men- 
tioned Joseph Zedner, keeper of the Hebrew books 
in the British Museum ; the eccentric but versatile 
Leopold Dukes; H. Filipowski; L. Loewe; B. H. 
Ascher; T. Theodores; Albert Lowy; and Abraham 
Benisch, who was to guide the fortunes of “ The Jew- 
ish Chronicle ” during the most critical years of its 
career. The treasures of Oxford were about this 
time visited by the great masters Zunz and Stein - 
schneider. They found few in England capable of 
appreciating their knowledge and methods, Abra- 
ham de Sola, David Meldola, and Morris Rapliall 
being almost the only English Jews with even a tinc- 
ture of rabbinic learning. On the other hand, the 
native intellect was branching out in other directions. 
Showing distinction in the law were James Graham 
Lewis, Francis Goldsmid, and John Simon ; in dra- 
matic management, Benjamin Lumley; in song, 
Mombach in the synagogue, and Henry Russell out- 
side it; in music, Charles Sloman, Charles K. Sa la- 
man, and Sir Julius Benedict; in painting, Solomon 
Alexander Hart, the first Jewish R.A., and Abra- 
ham Solomon ; in commerce, besides the Rothschilds 
and Goldsmids, the Wormses, Sassoons, Sterns, and 
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Sir Benjamin Phillips were rising' names distin- 
guished both wiiliin and without the community. 
J. M. Levy and Lionel Lawson were securing a large 
circulation for the first penny London newspaper, 
the “Daily Telegraph, 5 ’ Confining their activities 
within the community were men like Barnet Abra- 
hams, day y an of the Sephardim; Sampson Samuel; 
H. N. Solomon; N. I. Valentine; the Beddingtons; 
Louis Merton ; and Sampson Lucas. All these may 
be said to have flourished in the middle of the cen- 
tury, toward the end of the struggle for complete in- 
dependence. 


Poor to revise the system of charity conducted jointly 
by the three synagogues according to the treaty 
of 1805. This body soon developed loan, industrial, 
apprenticeship, visitation, and immigration com- 
mittees, and for eighteen years (1802-79) took 
medical care of the Jewish poor, mainly under the 
supervision of Dr. A. Asher. Lionel Cohen, together 
with the last-mentioned, then devoted his attention 
to the solution of the financial and other problems 
brought about by the western extension of the Lon- 
don ghetto up to the middle of the century. The 
Jews of London had remained concentered in the 



Jewish Board oe Guardians Building, London. 

(From a photograph.) 


With them, but of a later generation, were grow- 
ing up men who were destined between 1850 and 
1880 further to consolidate the London community, 
now firmly established in the respect 
Further and confidence of the other citizens. 
Consolida- The chief rabbi, N. M. Adler, began the 
tion(1856- process bv establishing Jews’ College 
1871). for the training of Jewish ministers, 
in 1860 following it up, in coopera- 
tion with Dayyan Barnet Abrahams, with the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Association for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge. Ephraim Alex with the 
aid of the energetic Lionel L. Cohen founded in 1859 
the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish 


Whitechapel district with the classic “Petticoat 
lane” as a nucleus; but as wealth increased among 
the Ashkenazic Jews a steady western exodus took 
place, so that it was necessary as early as 1855 to es- 
tablish, under the ministry of the Rev. A. L. Green, 
in Great Portland street, a branch synagogue of 
the “ Great Shod. ” Synagogues at Bayswater (1863), 
in the Borough (1867), and at North London (1868) 
were further evidences of the dispersion tendency; 
and it became necessary to secure harmony in divine 
service and consolidation in financial responsibility by 
bringing these synagogues under one management. 

At the suggestion of Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler, 
the three city synagogues— the Great, the IJambro’, 
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and the Hew — with their western branches at Port- 
land street and Bayswater agreed to a scheme (April 
19, 1868), which was submitted to the Charity Com- 
missioners of England and embodied by them in an 
Act of Parliament. This was passed July 14, 1870, 
although the legislature hesitated to establish the 
Synagogue just at the time when it was disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. The original five synagogues 
have since been joined by ten others (see United 
Synagogue). One of the consequences of this ar- 
rangement, which upon the face of it appears to be 
merely financial, was to give a certain pontifical im- 
portance to the chief rabbi, without whose consent, 
according to a special declaration attached to but 
not forming part of the Act of Parliament, no 


de Mesquita (d. 1751). Moses Cohen d’Azevedo again 
raised the position of haham to some consequence 
during his rule (1765-84). Of his successors, Ra- 
phael Meldola (1805-28), Benjamin Artom (1S66- 
18 ' 9), and Moses Gaster, the present incumbent 
(elected in 1SS7), have been the most distinguished. 

But by the end of the eighteenth century the 
“ Ravs ” or chief rabbis of the Ashkenazim had be- 
gun to vie in importance with the hahamim of the 
Sephardim. The first of these was Aaron Hart (Uri 
Phoebus), brother of Moses Hart, founder of the 
Great Synagogue. He was succeeded by Ilirscliel 
Levin (sometimes called “Hirschel Label” and 
Hart Lyon ”) who held office only seven 3 r ears 
(1756-68), and then returned to the Continent. He 
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changes in ritual could be undertaken by any con- 
stituent synagogue. 

Indeed, one of the characteristic features of the 
London community has always been the impor- 
tance of the chief rabbi (called among the Sephardim 
“haham”) of the prominent congregation, around 
whom as a sort of center of crystallization the com- 
munity has rallied. At first the Sephardim held 
this position, which had been secured 
The by the important work of David Nieto, 
Eabbinate. who became chief of the Sephardim 
in 1702 and was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Jews of liis time, being equally noted as 
philosopher, physician, mathematician, and astron- 
omer. His predecessors, Jacob Sasportas (1656-66) 
and Solomon Ayllon (1689-1701), were not suited 
either by character or b} r attainments to acquire 
great influence, David Nieto was succeeded by bis 
son Isaac, who in turn was followed by Moses Gomez 


was succeeded by David Tebele Scliiff, who was 
chief rabbi from 1765 to 1792, and who founded a 
hereditary rabbinate for flic next century, though 
his successor, Solomon Herschell (1802-42), was re- 
lated to Sch ill’s predecessor, Ilirscliel Levin. Chief 
Rabbi N. M. Adler, who followed Herschell, was a 
relative of Schill , and did much for the harmonizing 
of the London community ; Jews’ College, the United 
Synagogue, and, to a certain extent, the Board of 
Guardians owe their existence to his initiative. He 
was succeeded by his son, Herman Adler, the pres- 
ent (1904) incumbent of the post. 

Besides Jews’ College, the Board of Guardians, and 
the United Synagogue, the same generation arranged 
for a more efficient performance of its duties to- 
ward Jews oppressed in other lands. This function 
would naturally have fallen to the Board of Deputies ; 
but, owing to its action with regard to the Reform 
Synagogue, certain members of this latter, espe- 
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daily Sir Francis Goldsmid and Jacob Walev, de- 
termined to form an independent institution to act 
for the British dominions in the same way that the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle had acted for the Con- 
tinent. Owing to the Franco-Prussian war the Alli- 
ance had lost all support in Germany, and increased 
support from England had become necessary ; this 
was afforded by the Anglo-Jewisii Association, 
founded in 1871 with Albert Lowy as its secre- 
tary, who was instrumental also in founding the 
Society of Hebrew Literature in 1873. 

By the beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the London Jewish community had 
fully overcome the difficulties which had beset it at 
the beginning of the century ; and it 
Social now organized all branches of its ac- 
Condition tivity in a systematic and adequate 
About manner. A series of remarkably able 
1880 . public servants— Asher Asher at the 
United Synagogue, A. Benisch at the 
« Jewish Chronicle,” Moses Angel at the Jews’ Free 
School, A. Lowy at the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
S. Landesliut at the Board of Guardians, and S. Al- 
niosnino, secretary of the Bevis Marks Synagogue 
and of almost all the Sephardic institutions— gave a 
tone of dignity as well as of efficiency to communal 
affairs. They were supported by leaders, some of 
whom, as Sir Julian Goldsmid and Baron Henry de 
Worms (afterward Lord Pirbriglit), had shown their 
capacity in national affairs, while others, like Lionel 
L. Cohen and liis brother Alfred, Barrow Emanuel, 
David Benjamin, and Charles Samuel (to mention 
only those who are dead), had devoted their great 
abilities and administrative capacity to the internal 
needs of the community. Other members of the 
community were attaining distinction in the various 
branches of professional life. Sir George Jessel was 
the most distinguished judge, Judah P. Benjamin 
the most renowned barrister, and George Lewis 
the most noted solicitor practising English law. In 
medicine Ernest Hart, Henry Behrcnd, and R. Lieb- 
reicli were noted ; and in chemistry Ludwig Mond 
had become distinguished. Taste and capacity for 
literature were being shown by Sydney M. Samuel 
and Amy Levy; Frederic II. Cowen and in a less 
degree Edward Solomon were gaining distinction 
in music; and David James was famous in acting. 

It was estimated about the year 1883 that the total 
Jewish population of London then numbered 47,000 
persons. Of these, 3,500 were Sephardim (including 
500 “Reformers”); 15,000 could trace their descent 
from the Ashkenazim of the eighteenth century; 
7,500 from Jews who had settled in England in the 
early part of the century; 8,000 were of German or 
Dutch origin; and the remaining 13,000 were Rus- 
sian and Polish. What might be called the native 
element thus outnumbered the foreign contingent 
by 26,000 to 21,000 (Jacobs, “ Jewish Statistics,” iii.). 
The various social classes into which they were 
divided were summarized by the same observer as 
follows, the numbers of the first four classes being 
determined from estimates of Jewish names in the 
“London Directory,” of the last three from the ac- 
tual statistics of Jewish charitable institutions; the 
number of shopkeepers and petty traders also were 
based on the last-mentioned source (ib. ii.): 


Position. | 

Family Income. 

Professional and retired living W. 

Rich merchants living W 

Merchants with private houses 

living N., S., and E 

Professional and retired living N., 

! 1,200 1 
5,400 f 

3,600 • 

800 

12,500 

11,000 

500 

7,911 1 
2,242 i 
1,947 f 

100 at £10,000 

1,400 “ 1,000 

800 “ 500 

200 “ 250 

3.000 “ 200 

2.000 “ 100 

30 


Petty traders 

Board of Guardians, casuals and 1 

chronic f 

Other paupers and afflicted 

Russian refugees 

1,000 “ 50 

1,884 “ 10 

10 


The total income was about £3,900,000, or an aver- 
age per head of £82. 

As regards their occupations, an examination of 
the London directory for those merchants sufficiently 
important to appear in its pages resulted in the fol- 
lowing classification (ib. v.): 


Class. 

No. of Trades 
or Professions. 

Individuals. 

Class. 

No. of Trades 
or Professions. 

Individuals. 

Merchants and 



Leather 

17 

81 - 

f before 

84 

089 

Iron 

13 

70 

Clothing 

08 

799 

Instruments 

11 

33 

Furniture 

49 

348 

Tobacco 

9 

164 

Food 

33 

34S 

Money-dealers . . 

5 

33 

Stationery 

19 

111 

Toys 

4 

51 

Jewelry.'. 

17 

245 

Professions 

15 

154 


There were but three occupations having over 
one hundred names : Stock Exchange brokers, 138; 
general merchants, 131; and tailors, 123. Then 
came clothiers, 89 ; bootmakers, 80 ; city of London 
brokers, 7S ; diamond-cutters, 78 ; furniture-brokers, 
60; watchmakers, 57. The trades in which Jewish 
merchants had the largest representation were those 
in coconuts, oranges, canes and umbrellas, meer- 
schaum pipes, and valentines. 

Unfortunately this prosperous condition of the 
community was rudely disturbed by the Russian 
persecutions of 1881 ; these mark an epoch in Anglo- 
Saxon Jewry, upon whose members has fallen the 
greatest burden resulting from them. On Jan. 11 
and 13, 1S82, appeared in “The Times” of Lon- 
don an account of the persecution of 
The the Jews in Russia, written by Joseph 
Russian Jacobs, which drew the attention of 
Exodus, the whole world to the subject and 
led to a Mansion House meeting (Feb. 
1) and to the formation of a fund which ultimately 
amounted to more than £108,000 for the relief of 
Russo-Jewisli refugees. This was supplemented by 
a further sum of £100,000 in 1890, when a similar 
indignation meeting was held at the Guildhall to 
protest against the May Laws (see Mansion House 
AND GuiLDIIALL MEETINGS). 

The circumstances of the case, however, pre- 
vented the Russo-Jewisli Committee, even under the 
able chairmanship of Sir Julian Goldsmid, from 
doing much more than supplement the work of the 
Board of Guardians, upon which fell the chief bur- 
den of the Russian exodus into England. But the 
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publicity of the protest made on these occasions, 
and the large sums collected, naturally made the 
London community the head of all concerted at- 
tempts to stem t he rising tide of Russian oppres- 
sion, and gave London fora time the leading posi- 
tion among the Jewish communities of the world. 
As passing events which helped to confirm the con- 
sciousness of this proud position may be mentioned 
the centenary in 1SS5 of Sir Moses Moutefiorc’s 
birth, celebrated throughout the world, and the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition (suggested and 
carried out by Isidore JSpiehnann) at the Albert, Hall. 
London, in 1887. 

This exhibition 
led, six years 
later, to the 
foundation of 
the Jewish His- 
torical Society 
of England. 

The number 
of refugees per- 
manently added 
to the London 
Jewish commu- 
nity — most of 
them m ere 1 3 " 
passing through 
on their way to 
America — was 
not of very large 
proportions; but 
an average of 
about 2,500 in a 
condition of 
practical desti- 
tution annually 
added to a com- 
munity of less 
than 50,000 souls 
naturally taxed 
the communal 
resources to the 
utmost. To pre- 
vent evils likely 
to result from 
the landing of 
refugees unac- 
quainted with 
the E n g 1 i s h 
language and 
customs, the 
Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter and the Jewish As- 
sociation for the Protection of Girls and Women 
were founded in 1885. 

I he newcomers generally showed a tendency to 
reject or neglect the religious supremacy of "the 
English chief rabbi ; and to cheek this and to servo 
othei puiposesa J ederatioii of East End Synagogues 
was effected in 1887 under the auspices of Samuel 
(afterward Sir Samuel) Montagu. The want of 
capacity and technical skill among the newcomers, 
or “greeners,” caused them to fail into the hands of 
hard taskmasters, and resulted in their becoming 
victims of the “sweating system,” which formed the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry (1888-90), due io 


the not overfriendly efforts of Arnold White. The 
poverty resulting from this system led to serious 
evils in the way of overcrowding with resulting im- 
morality. Several remedial institutions were founded 
to obviate these evil results in the case of boys, the 
most prominent of which were the Jewish Lads’ 
Brigade (1885) and the Brady Street Club for Work- 
ing Boys. It was nevertheless found necessary in 
1901 to establish an industrial school for Jewish 
boys who had shown criminal tendencies. 

Tlie increased tide of alien immigration became 
especially noticeable as it was mainty directed into 

one administra- 
tive district of 
East London, 
that of Stepney. 
The overcrowd- 
ing which al- 
ready existed in 
this district was 
a c c e ntuated ; 
and a certain 
amount of dis- 
placement of the 
native inhabit- 
ants took place 
owing to the ex- 
cessive rise in 
rents, producing 
a S 3 r stem of “ key 
money,” by 
which a bonus 
was paid by the 
incoming tenant 
for the privilege 
of paying rent. 
Certain branches 
of the tailoring, 
shoeniaking,and 
carpentering 
trades tended to 
become monopo- 
lized by the 
Russo -Polish 
Jews settled in 
Stepney. To- 
ward the end 
of the nine- 
teenth century 
a certain amount 
of o b j e c t i o n 
began to be 
raised to this and other tendencies of the immi- 
grants. A special organization known as “The 
British Brothers’ League,” headed by Major Evans 
Gordon, raised an agitation against any further 
immigration of the kind; and owing in large 
measure to its clamor, a royal commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the alleged eff ects of unre- 
stricted immigration. Though nominally directed 
against all aliens, it was almost without disguise 
applied chiefly to aliens of the Jewish faith. A pre- 
vious commission, appointed to consider the same 
subject in 1889, had decided that the evils, if any, 
were so insignificant that they did not require any 
special legislation. 
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Tlie commission, on which Lord Rothschild sat as 
member, devoted a considerable amount of attention 
to the subject, holding forty -nine public meetings 
mostly with regard to the London Jews of the East 
End. On the whole, it gave a fairly 

Comrnis- favorable account of the alien imini- 
sion on grant. He was acknowledged to be 
Alien Im- fairly healthy and reasonably clean on 
migration, arrival, thrifty and industrious, and 
law-abiding. His children were espe- 
cially bright and assimilative of English ways. It 
was not proved to the satisfaction of the commission 
that any severe displacement of labor had been 
caused by the u greener,” who on his part tended to 
introduce new though less highly efficient methods 
of production in the clothing and furniture indus- 
tries. The one true indictment found against the 
immigrant was that of overcrowding; and the rec- 
ommendations of the commission were chiefly di- 
rected against this. It suggested that any district 
in which aliens congregated should be declared a pro- 
hibited area, and no alien should be admitted thereto 
for a period of two years after his arrival; and that 
to insure this all immigrants should be registered. 
Legislation intended to carry out this and other sug- 
gestions was introduced into the British Parliament 
in 1904. An unfortunate admission of Leonard L. 
Cohen, president of the Board of Guardians, that 
his institution found it necessary to send back a 
certain number of “undesirables,” weakened the 
possible resistance of the London community to the 
proposal that the repatriation of such undesirables 
should be undertaken by the government. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
a certain revival of interest in Jewish literature and 
history occurred among native London Jews. A 
small study circle associated with the 
Intellec- Rev. A. L. Green in the early part of 
tual the seventh decade, and a series of 
Progress, public lectures in connection with 
Jews’ College, gave opportunities for 
young men of promise to display their ability. 
These efforts have been more recently seconded by 
those of Jewish literary societies spread throughout 
London, and of a Jewish Study Society founded in 
1900, mainly in imitation of the American Council of 
Jewish Women. “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
founded by C. J. Montefiore and edited by him and 
by Israel Abrahams, has gradually become one of 
the most important scientific journals connected 
with Jewish science. Both of these gentlemen have 
been connected from time to time with movements 
intended to render religious worship more free from 
traditional trammels. The latest of these move- 

ments was tliixt of tlie Je'w-isli 3R.elisjiox.is Union in tlie 

year 1902, -which was eminently a year of unions, as 
it saw also the formation of the Jewish Literary 
Societies Union, the Union of Jewish Women, and 
the Jewish Congregational Union. 

One more movement may be referred to as char- 
acteristic of the London Jewry. About 1885 a num- 
ber of the younger intellectual workers in the com- 
munity were collected around Asher I. Myers, editor 
of “The Jewish Chronicle,” in an informal body; 
they called themselves “ The Wandering Jews,” and 
included S. Schecliter, I. Zangwill, Israel Abrahams, 


Joseph Jacobs, Lucien Wolf, and others. These 
met for several years in one another’s houses for the 
informal discussion of Jewish topics, and this ulti- 
mately led to tlie foundation of the Maccabaeans, 
an institution intended to keep professional Jews in 
touch with their coreligionists. This mixing with 
the outer world while still retaining fellowship with 
Israel is most characteristic of London, as indeed of 
tlie whole of English, Jewiy. 

Recent immigration has tended to divide London 
Jewiy into two diverse and to a certain extent an- 
tagonistic elements; but the experiences and the 
administrative policy of the past decade have tended 
to bridge over the gap and reunite the two classes 
in communal organization. The beginning of the 
twentieth century finds difficulties similar to those 
found at the beginning of the nineteenth. Former 
experience shows that it is within the power of the 
community to remedy its own shortcomings. 

This sketch of the history of the institutions and 
the prominent men that have made up the London 
community may be concluded with a list of the latter, 
from 1700 onward, including many who could not 


otherwise be specifically referred to. Persons whose 


date of birth alone is 

given are 

still living. 

Name. 

Date. 

Description. 

Abraham, Abraham 

d. 1863.... 

Author and communal 

Abrahams, Abraham 

1801-80. . . . 

worker. 

Hebrew writer on she- 

Abrahams, Barnett 

1831-63. . . . 

hitah. 

Dayyan. 

Abrahams, Barnett Lionel 

b. Dec. 9, 

Communal worker. 

Abrahams, Israel 

1S69. 

b. 1858 . . . . 

Author and communal 

Abrahams, Louis Barnett. 

b. 1812 .... 

worker. 

Head Master, Jews’ Free 

Adler, Elkan Nathan 

b. 1861 .... 

School. 

Communal worker ; bib- 

Adler, Very Rev. Her- 

b . M a y , 

liophile. 

Chief rabbi of the Uni- 

mann. 

1839. 

ted Hebrew Congre- 

Adler, Rev. Michael 

b. July 27, 

gations of the British 
Empire. 

Minister of Central Syn- 


3868. 

agogue. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus 

1803-90. . . . 

Chief rabbi of England. 

Aguilar, Ephraim. Lopez 
Pereira, Baron d\ 

1739-1802. . 

Eccentric and miser. 



Aguilar, Grace 

1816-47.... 

Novelist. 

Alex, Ephraim 

1800-82. , . . 

Founder Jewish Board 

Alexander, Abraham 

3718-86.... 

of Guardians. 

Author and printer. 

Alexander, David L 

b. 1842.... 

President, Board of 

Alexander, Levy 

1754-1853 ? 

| Deputies. 

Author and printer. 

Alexander, Lionel L 

1852-1901. . 

Honorary Secretary, 

Almeida, Joseph d’ 

1716-88.... 

Board of Guardians. 
Stockbroker. 

Almeida, Manuela Nu- 

fl. c. 1720. . 

Poetess. 

nez d\ 



Almosnino, Hasdai 

d. 3802.... 

Dayyan. 

Almosnino, Isaac 

d. 1843.... 

Hazzan. 

Almosnino, Solomon 

1792-1878.. 

Secretary, Bevis Marks 

.A ngel, Moses. ............ 

1S1O-0S 

Synagogue. 

Educationist. 

Ansel l, Moses 

<1. 1S41 

Secretary, Great Syna- 

Ansell, Zalman 

fl. 1790.... 

gogue. 

Dayyan. 

Aria, Mrs. David B 

b. Aug. 11, 
3866. 

3835-79. . . . 

Journalist. 

Artom, Benjamin 

Hahnm. 

A scher, B. H 

3812-93... 

Rabbi and author. 

A seller, Joseph 

3829-69.... 

Musical composer. 

A scher, Simon 

3789-3872.. 

Hazzan. 

Asher, Asher 

3837-89.... 

First Secretary, United 

Avigdor, Elim d’ 

d. 3895.... 

Synagogue. 

Communal worker. 

Avigdor, Countess Rachel 
d\ 

1816-96.... 

Communal worker. 

Avigdor - Goldsmid, Os- 


Communal worker 

mond Elim d’. ! 



Azevedo, Moses Cohen d\l 

d, 1784.... 

Haham. 
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Name. 

Date. 

Description. 

Name. 

Date. 

B'lllin Mrs Ada Sara ... 


Journalist. 

Dyte, D. M 

Eichholz, Alfred 

il. c. 1800. . 

Barnato, B. I 

i85 2-97.... 

Financier. 

b. Nov. 26, 

Barnett, A. L 

1797-1878. . 

Day van. 


1869. 

Barnett, Morris 

Baruli, Raphael 

1800-5(1 .... 
d. 1800.... 

Dramatist and actor. 
Author. 

Eisenstadt, Jacob 

fl. c. 1770. . 

Beddington, Alfred H — 

1835-1900. . 

Communal worker. 

Eliakim b. Abraham 

Elias, Samuel (“Dutch 
Sam ”). 

fl. c. 1794. . 

.Beddington, Ed. Henry . . 

1819-72. . . . 

Communal worker. 
Journalist. 

1775-1816. . 

Behrend, Henry 

1828-93. . . . 

Physician, author, and 
communal worker. 

Ellis, Sir Barrow Helbert. 
Emanuel, Barrow 

1823-87. . . . 
1842-1904. . 

Belais, Abraham 

1773-1853. . 

Hebrew author. 

Emanuel, Charles Herbert 

b. Jan. 10, 

Belasco, Aby 

b. 1797.... 

Pugilist. 

Lewis. 

1868. 

Belasco, David (David 
James). 

1839-93 . . 

Actor. 

Emanuel, Frank L ...... . 

Emanuel, Joel 

b. 1866.... 
d. 1842...- 

Belisario, Isaac Mendes.. 
Belisario, Miriam Mendes. 

d. 1791.... 
d. 1885.... 

Preacher. 

Authoress. 

Emanuel, Lewis = 

1832-98. . . . 

Belmonte, Bienvenida 

Cohen. 

11. c. 1720. . 

Poetess. 

Emanuel, Walter L 

Evans, Samuel (“Young 

b. 1869.... 
1801-43. . . . 

Benedict, Sir Julius 

1801-85. . . . 

Composer and musi- 
cian. 

Dutch Sam ”). 

Falk, Hayyim Samuel Ja- 

1708-82. . . . 


1875-95. . . . 

Dramatist. 

cob (“ Ba‘al Shem ”). 


Beniscli, Abraham 

1811-78. . . . 

Hebraist and journalist. 

Farjeon, B. L 

1833-1903.. 

Benjamin, David 

Benjamin, Judah Philip. . 

1815-93.... 
1811-81. . . . 

Communal worker. 
American statesman 
and English barrister. 

Faudel, Henry 

Faudel-Phillips, Sir 

d. 1863.... 

b. 1840.... 

Bensusan, Samuel Levy . . 

b. Sept. 29, 
1872. 

Journalist. 

George, Bart. 

Fay, Rev. David 

b. April, 

Beutwich, Herbert 

b. May 11, 
1856. 

Communal worker. 

Fernandez, Benjamin 

1854. 

c. 1720.... 

Bernal, Ralph 

d. 1851.... 

Politician and art-col- 
lector. 

Dias. 

Franklin, Ellis A 

b. Oct,, 1822 

BiseliolTsheim, Mrs. H. L. 


Communal worker. 

Franklin, Ernest Louis... 

b. Aug. 16, 

Blank, Joseph E 

b. 1866 ... 

Communal secretary. 


1859. 

Bolafl'ey, Hanauiah 

Braham, John 

b. 1779.... 
1771-1856. . 

Hebraist and author. 
Composer and singer. 

Franklin, Jacob Abraham 

1S09-77. . . . 

Buzaglo, Abraham 

Carvajal, Antonio Fernan- 
dez de. 

d. 1788 

d. 1659.... 

Inventor and author. 
Founder of London 
Jewish community. 

Freund, Jonas 

d. I860.... 


1831-83.... 


Friedliinder, Michael , , , , , 

b. April 29, 

Gastello', Manuel 

b. Mar. 21, 
1827. 

Communal worker. 

G aster, Anghel 

1833. 

b. 1S63. . . . 

Castro, Hananel de 

Castro, Jacob de 

1791-1819.. 

b. 1758.... 

Communal worker (Se- 
phardic). 

Comedian. 

Gaster, Very Rev. Moses.. 

b. 1856.... 


1701-89. . . . 
b. 1815.... 

Physician and surgeon. 
Communal worker and 
educationist. 

Gideon, Samson 

1699-1762. . 

Chapman, Rev. John 

Goldsmid, Abraham 

1756-1810. . 

Cohen, Alfred L 

1836-1903. . 

Communal worker. 

Goldsmid, Albert Edward 

1846-1904. . 

Cohen, Arthur 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis.. 

b. 1830.... 

b. 1811.... 

Communal worker and 
King’s counsel. - 
Member of Parliament. 

W. 

Goldsmid, Anna Maria... . 

1805-89.... 

Cohen, Rev. Francis L. . . . 

b. Nov. 11, 
1862. 

Minister, Borough New 
Synagogue. 

Goldsmid, Benjamin 

1755-1808. . 

Cohen, Leonard L. ...... . 

b. April 17, 
3858. 

President, Board of 
Guardians. 

Goldsmid, Sir Francis, 
Bait. 

1808-78. ■ . . 

Cohen, Levy Barent 

1710-1808.. 

Communal worker. 

Goldsmid, Sir Isaac Lyon, 

17 i 8-1859 . . 

Cohen, Lionel Louis 

1832-87.... 

Communal worker, fin- 
ancier, and politician. 

Bart. 

Goldsmid, Sir Julian 

1838-96.... 

Colien, Louis Louis 

Cohen, Nathaniel Louis.. 

1799-1SS2. . 
b. 1817.... 

Financier. 

Communal worker. 

Goldstucker, Theodor 

1821-72. . . . 

Cohen. Samuel Isaac 

b. Jan. 1, 
1861. 

Communal secretary. 

Gollancz, Rev. Hermann. 

b. Nov. 30, 
1852. 

Cortissos, Don Jose 

Costa, Benjamin Mendez 
da. 

1656-1712. . 
1701-61.... 

Army contractor. 
Philanthropist. 

Gollancz, Israel 

Gollancz, S. M 

b. 1864.... 

1822-1900. . 

Costa, Emanuel Mendez 
da. 

Costa, Solomon da 

1717-91.... 

fl. c. 1760. . 

Librarian to the Royal 
Society and scientific 
writer. 

Donor of Hebrew libra- 
ry to British Museum. 

Gompertz, Benjamin 

Gompertz, Ephraim 

Gompertz, Isaac 

1779-1865.. 

fl. I860.... 

1774-1S56. . 

Cowan, Pliincas 

Cowen, Frederic II 

1832-99. . . . 
b. Jan. 29, 

Public worker. 

Composer and con- 

Gompertz, Lewis 

d. 1861 


1852. 

ductor. 

Goodman, Edward John.. 

b. Dec. 19, 

Dainow, Hirseli 

1832-77.... 

Maggid. 


1836. 

Davids, Arthur Lumley.. . 

1811-32.... 

Orientalist. 

Goodman, Tobias 

fl. 1834.... 

Davidson, Ellis Abraham. 

1828-78. . . . 

Technologist. 

Gordon, Lord George 

1751-93. . . . 

Davis, David Montague.. 


Composer. 

Communal worker. 

Antiquary. 

Gordon, Samuel 

b. Septem- 

Davis. Felix. Arthur 

Davis, Frederick 

AU£r. 14. 

JS63. 

3S43-1900. . 

Green, Rev. A. A 

ber. xsrx. 
to. I860 

Davis, Israel 

Davis, James 

b. 1817.... 

Proprietor “Jewish 
Chronicle.” 

Playwright and jour- 
nalist. 

Green, Rev. Aaron Levy.. 
Greenberg, L. J 

Guedalla, Henry 

1821-83. . . . 

b. c. 1820.. 

Davis, Maurice 

1821-98. . . . 

Physician and commu- 
nal worker. 

Guedalla, Judah 

1760-1S58. . 

Davis, Mver David 

b. 1830.... 

Anglo-Jewish historian. 

i Harris, Henry 

1 SI 9-99 

Delpini, Carlo Anton 

Dentsch, Emanuel Oscar.. 

d. 1828.... 

1831-73. . . . 

Clown and theatrical 
manager. 

Orientalist. 

! Harris, Rev. Isidore 

b. June 6, 
1853. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl 
of Beaconsfleld. 

1801-81.... 

Statesman. 

! Hart, Aaron 

! Hart. Ernest 

1670-1756. . 
1836-98.... 

D’ Israeli 

1766-1818. . 

Author. 

: Hart, Moses 

d. 1756 

Dolaro, Selina 

1852-89. . . . 

Actress. 



Dupare, M 

b. 1852 j 

Secretary, Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association. 

Hart, Solomon Alexander, 
i Hartog, Cecile Sarah 

1806-81.... 


Description. 


Saved life of George III. 

Educationist. 

Author of “ Toledot 
Ya'akob.” 

Hebrew author. 

Pugilist. 

Indian statesman. 

Communal worker. 

Secretary, Board of 
Deputies. 

Artist. 

Philanthropist. 

Secretary, Board of 
Deputies. 

Litterateur. 

Pugilist. 

Cabalist. 

Novelist. 

Worker for emancipa- 
tion. 

Communal worker. 

Minister, Central Syna- 
gogue. 

Author. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Journalist and philan- 
thropist. 

Physician and founder 
of the German Hos- 
pital. 

Principal, Jews’ Col- 
lege. 

rhysician. 

Haham of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Con- 
gregation. 

Financier. 

Financier and philan- 
thropist. 

Colonel; communal 
worker and Zionist. 

Authoress and commu- 
nal worker. 

Financier and philan- 
thropist. 

Philanthropist and poli- 
tician. 

Financier and philan- 
thropist. 

Communal leader. 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
King’s College. 

Professor of Hebrew, 
University College. 

Secretary, British Acad- 
emy. 

Hazzan. 

Actuary and mathema- 
tician. 

Economist and mathe- 
matician. 

Poet. 

Founder of “Animals’ 
Friend.” 

Journalist. 

Preacher and author. 

Convert to Judaism. 

Novelist. 

Minister, Hampstead 
Synagogue. 

Minister and preacher. 

Communal worker and 
Zionist. 

Communal worker. 

Moroccan merchant and 
philanthropist. 

Communal worker. 

Minister, West London 
Synagogue of British 
Jews. 

Chief rabbi. 

Physician. 

Founder of Duke’s 
Place Synagogue. 

Artist. 

Musician. 
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Name. 

Date. 

llartog, N mini Edward.. 

. 1840-71.... 

Henriques, David Quixam 

> 1804-70.... 

Henry, Emma 

1788-1870. . 

Henry, Michael 

1830-75. . . . 

Herschell, Solomon 

17G2-1S42. . 

Hirscli, S. A 

Hirschfeld, Hartwig 


Hurwitz, Hyman 

1770-1844. . 

Hvams. Henrv H 

b. 1852. .. 

Isaac, Benjamin 

d. 1750 

Isaac, Samuel 

1812-86 ... 

Isaacs, Sir Henry Aaron. . 

b. Ang. 15, 
I860: 

Isaacs, Rufus D 


Jackson, Harry 

1830-85. . . , 

Jacobs, Joseph 

1813-70.... 

Jessel, Albert Henry 

b. Oct, 31, 
1864. 

Jessel, Sir Charles James, 

, b. May 11, 

Bart. 

1860. 

Jessel, Right Hon. Sir 

’ 1824-83.... 

George. 


Joseph, Delissa 

b. 1859... 

Joseph, Rev. Morris 

b. 1848... J 

Joseph, N. S 

b. 1834.... 

Josephs, Michael 

1763-1849. . 

Kaliscli, Marcus M 

1828-85. . . . 

Keeling, Henrv I. 

1805-80. . . . 

Keizer, Moses 

1831-93. . . . 

Kimhi, Jacob 

1720-1800.. 

King, John 

d. 1824.... 

Kolm-Zedek, Joseph 

1827-1904. . 

Laguna, Daniel Israel 

1660-1720.. 

Lamego, Moses i 

fl. 1757. . . . 

Landau, Hermann 1 

b. 1844.... 

Laudeshut, Samuel 

1825-77. . . . 

Lara, Isidore de 

b. Aug. 9, 
1858. 

Lasker, Emanuel 

b. Dec. 24, 
1868. 

Laurence, John Zechariah 

1828-70. . . . 

Lawson, Lionel 

1823-79. . . . 

Lee, Sidney 

b. Dec. 5, 
1859. 

Leon, Hananel de 

fl. c. 1821.. 

Levetus, Celia 

d 1873 

Levi, David 

1742-1801.'! 

Levisolm, George (Gora- 

d. 1797.... 

pertz) . 


Levy, Abraham 

b. Sept. 7, 
1848. 

Levy, Amy 

1862-89. . . . 

Levy, Benjamin 

11. 1750.... 

Levy, Jonas 

d. 1894.... 

Levy, Joseph Hiam 

b. July 17, 
1838. 

Levy, Joseph Moses 

1812-88. . . . 

Levy, Rev. Solomon 

b. 1872.... 


Description. 


Senior wrangler. 
Prominent reformer. 
Poetess. 

Journalist and mecha- 
nician'. 

Chief rabbi. 

Hebraist and journalist. 
Arabist. 

Professor of Hebrew 
and author. 

Communal secretary. 
Founder of Hambro 1 
Synagogue. 

Promoter of the Mersey 
tunnel. 

Municipal worker; lord 
• mayor. 

King’s counsel. 

Actor. 

Wizard and prestidigi- 
tator. 

Communal worker. 

Director of public com- 
panies. 

Master of the rolls. 

Communal worker ; ar- 
chitect. 

Senior delegate minis- 
ter, West London 
Synagogue. 

Communal worker; ar- 
chitect. 

Hebraist. 

Hebraist and Bible com- 
mentator. 
Philanthropist. 

Hazzan. 

Hebraist and pedler. 
Author. 

Hebraist. 

Hebraist and poet. 
Philanthropist. 
Communal worker. 
Secretary, Board of 
Guardians. 

Musician. 

Chess champion of the 
world. 

Ophthalmic surgeon 
and author. 

Newspaper proprietor. 
Author and Shake- i 
spearean scholar. J 
Physician. ( 

Authoress. 

Hebraist and author. 
Surgeon and author. | 

Educationist and com- j 
munal worker. j 

Poetess and novelist. j 
Financier. 

Vice-chairman, London 
and Brighton Rail- 
way. 

Political economist. 

Proprietor of “ Daily 
Telegraph.” 

Minister, New Syna- 


Lewis, Sir George Henry. 

b. April 21, 

Lewis, Harry S 

b. 1861.... 

Lewis, James Graham.. . . 

d. 1873.... 

Liebreich, Richard 

b. June 30, 
1830. 

Lindo, Abigail 

1803 48 .... 

Undo, Algernon 

b. 1863.... 

Lindo, David Abarbanel.. 

1765-1851 . . 

Lindo, Elias Haim 

1783-1865. . 

Lindo, Frank 

b. Oct. 30, 
1865. 

Lindo, Gabriel 

b. July, 
1839. 

Lindo, Moses Albert Norsa 

b. April 27, 
1862. 

Loewe, .Tames II 

b. 1852.... 

Loewe, Louis 

1809-88. . . . 

Lopez, Sir Manasseb, Bart. 

d. 1831.... 

Lowenthal, J. J 

1810-76.... 


gogue. 

Solicitor. 

Communal worker. 

Solicitor. 

Surgeon and ophthal- 
mologist. 

Hebrew lexicographer. 

Musician. 

Communal worker. 

Jewish historian. 

Actor. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Orientalist; first prin- 
cipal Judith Monte- 
flore College. 

Politician. 

Chess-player. 


Name. 

Date. 

Lowv, Rev. Albert 

b. Decern- 

Lucas, Alice (Mrs. Henri 

her, 1816. 

Luc-as). 


Lucas, Sampson 

Lnmley. Benjamin 

1821-79. . . . 
181 L-75 

Lyon, George Lewis 

1828-1903. . 

Lyon. Hart 

1721-1800.. 

Maas, Joseph 

1847-86. . . . 

Magnus, Lady 

b. 1844.... 

; Magnus, Laurie 

b. Ang. 5, 

1872. 

] Magnus, Sir Philip 

b. Oct. 7, 

| Marks, B. S 

1842. 

Marks, David Woolf 

b. Nov. 22, 

Marks, Harry Hananel 

1811. 

b. 1855.... 

Medina, Sir Solomon de. . 

11. 1711 

Meldolu, David 

1797-1853. . 

Meldola, Raphael 

1754-1828. . 

Meldola, Raphael 

b. July 19, 

Mendes, Abraham 

1849. 

fl. 1718.... 

Mendez, Moses 

d. 1758. . . . 

Mendoza, Daniel 

1763-1836. . 

Merton, Louis 

1840-74. . . . 

Meyers, Barnett 

1814-89.... 

Middleman, Judah 

fl. 1847.... 

Mocato, Moses 

11. 1677. . . . 

Mocatta, A braham 

1797-1880. . 

Mocatta, Abraham Luin- 

173.1—1800. . 

brozo de Mattos. 


Mocatta, A. de Mattos 

1853-91.... 

Mocatta, Frederick David 

b. Jan. 15, 

Mocatta, Jacob 

1828. 

1770-1825. . 

Mocatta, Moses 

1768-1857 . . 

Mombach, Julius (Israel) 

1813-80. . . . 

Lazarus. 


Mond, Ludwig 

b. March 7, 

Montagu, Hvman 

1839. 

1 845-95 .... 

Montagu, Sir Samuel. 

b. 1832.... 

Bart. 


Monteflore, Claude G 

b. 1858.... 

Monteflore, Sir Francis 

b. Oct. 10, 

Abraham, Bart. 

1860. 

Montellore, Horatio 

1798-1807. . 

Monteflore, Joseph Bar- 

1803-93. . . . 

row. 


Monteflore, Joseph Mayer 

1816-80. . . . 

Monteflore, Sir Joseph Se- 

1822-1901. . 

bag. 


Monteflore, Judith, Lady.. 

1784-1862. . 

Monteflore, Leonard 

1853-79. . . . i 

Monteflore, Sir Moses, 

1784-1885. . 

Bart. 

! 

Mosely, Alfred 

b. 1855....! 

Moses, Joseph Henry 

1805-75. . . . 

Myers, Asher I 

1848-1902. . 

Neumegen, Leopold 

1787-1875. . 

Newman, A If. Alvarez.... 

1851-87.... 

Newman, Selig 

1788-1871 . . 

Nieto, David 

1654-1728. , 

Nieto, Isaac 

d. 1755.... 

Nonski, Abraham 

fl. 1785.... 

Oppenheim, Morris Sim- 

d. 1882 .. ! 


Description. 


Communal worker. 

Authoress and commu- 
nal worker. 
Communal worker. 
Theatrical director. 
Journalist and commu- 
nal worker; editor, 
” Jewish World.” 
Chief rabbi. 

Musician and singer. 
Authoress and commu- 
nal worker. 

Author and journalist. 

Educationist and com- 
munal worker. 

Artist and communal 
worker. 

Chief minister. West 
London Synagogue. 
Mem her of Parliament; 
journalist ; ” Finan- 

cial Times.” 

Army contractor. 
Dayyan. 

Hall am. 

Chemist. 

Thief taker. 

Banker and poet. 
Champion pugilist. 
Financier. 

Communal worker. 
Hebrew author. 
Merchant and author. 
Communal worker. 
Merchant and commu- 
nal worker. 

Communal worker. 
Philanthropist. 

Communal worker. 
Author. 

Musician and composer. 

Chemist. 

Numismatist. 

Communal worker. 

Author and communal 
worker. 

Communal worker and 
Zionist. 

Communal worker. 
Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 
Communal worker. 

Philanthropist. 

Author. 

Philanthropist. 

South- A frican pioneer. 
Philanthropist. 

Journalist and commu- 
nal worker. 
Schoolmaster. 
Metal-worker and art- 
collector. 

Hebraist and teacher. 
Haliam. 

Ha ham. 

Hebrew writer on vac- 
cination. 

Barrister. 


Pacifico, Emanuel 

Palffrave, Sir Francis 
Cohen. 

Pereira, Jonathan 

Phillips, Sir Benjamin 


1788-1801. . 


ISO I -53. . . . 
1811-89.... 


Piceiotto, James 

Picciotto, Moses Haim — 
Pimentel, Abraham Jacob 
Henviques. 

Pimentel, Sara de Fon- 
seca y. 

Pinto, Thomas 

Pirbright. Baron 

Price, Julius Mendes 


1830-97. . . . 
1800-79. . . . 
tl. 1720.... 

fl. 1720.... 

d. 1773.... I 
1840-1902.. 


Founder of almshouses- 
Historian. 

Physician. 

Lord mayor of Lon- 
don. 

A nglo-Jewish historian* 
Communal worker. 
Author. 

Poetess. 

Violinist. 

Member of Parliament. 
Artist ; journalist ; trav- 


Pyke, Joseph... 


1824-1902. . 


Communal worker. 
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Name. 


Fyke, Lionel E 

Kapha 11, Mom's Jacob. . 

Rausuk, Samson 

Rebello, David Alves. . . 

Ricardo, David 


Rintel, Me'ir 

Rosebery, Lady 

Rothschild, Sir Anthony 
de, Bart. 

Rothschild, Baroness 
Charlotte de. 

Rothschild, Baron Ferdi- 
nand de. 

Rothschild, Lord 


Rothschild. Baroness Han- 
nah de. 

Rothschild, Baroness Ju- 
liana de. 

Rothschild, Lady 

Rothschild, Leopold de... 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel 
de. , 

Rothschild, Hon. Lionel 
Walter. 

Rothschild, Baron Mayer] 
de. 

Rothschild, Baron Nathan | 
Mayer. 

Russell, Henry 

Salnman, Chas. Kensing- 
ton. 

Snlaman, Malcolm Charles 


Salomons, Annette A.. 
Salomons, Sir David, Bart. 

Salomons, Sir David Lio- 
nel, Bart. 

Salomons, Levi 

Salvador, Joseph 

Samuda, Isaac de Se-j 
quern. 

Sumudft, Jacob 

Samuda, Joseph d’Agnilar 


Samuel, Baron Denis Mo- 
ses de. 

Samuel, Charles 

Samuel, Sir Harry S 


Samuel, Herbert 

Samuel, Sir Marcus. Bart. 

Samuel, Moses 

Samuel, Sampson 


Samuel, Stuart M ... 

Samuel, Sydney M. 
Samuels, Moses 


Sarmento, Jacob de Cas- 
tro. 

Sassoon, Sir Albert 


Schifi', David Tebele 

Soli loss, David Frederick, 
Schloss, Leopold 


Sebag, Solomon. 
Seligman, Isaac. 


Semon, Sir Felix 

Sequent, Isaac Henriques. 

Serra, Isaac Gomes 

Simon, Sergeant Sir John. 


Simon, Oswald John. 
Singer, Rev. Simeon.. 
Sicilian, Charles 


Sloman, Henry 

Snowman, Isaac 

Sola, Abraham de 


Sola, Samuel de 

Solomon, Abraham 

Solomon, Henry Naphtali 


1855-99. ... I 
1798-1858. . 

J 793-1877.. 
d. 17%.... 

1772-1823. . 

fl. 1817.... 
1851-90. . . . 

1810-70 .. 

1830-81. . . . 

1839-98. . . . 

b. Nov. 8, 
1810. 

1782-1850. . 
d. .1877. 


b. 1845.... 
1808-79. . . . 

b. Feb. 8, 
18G8. 

1818-71.... 
1777-1830. . 

1813- 1900. . 

1814- 1901.. 

b. Sept. 6, 
1855. 

d. 1879... 
1797-1873. 

b. June 28 
1851. 

1774-1843. 
fl. 1753... 
fl. 1721... 

1811-74... 

1813-84... 

17S2-1S60. . 

1821-1903. . 
b. 1853.... 

b. 1870.... 
b. 1853.... 
1795-1860. . 
1804-6S. . . . 

b. 1S56 

1848-84. . . . 
fl. 1830 .... 

1092-1762. . 

1818-07. . . 

d. 1792.... 
b. 1&50... 
b. Nov. 5, 
1824. 
1828-93.. 
b. Dec. 2, 
1834. 

b. Dec. 8, 
1849. 

1738-1816. . 
d. 1818.... 
1818-97.... 

b. Sept. 3, 
1855. 

b. 1848.... 

1808-70.... 

1793-1873. 
h. 1874... 
1825-52. . . . 

1889-06. . . 
1824-02... 
1790-1881 . 


Description. 


Queen’s counsel. 

Preacher and author. 

Hebrew poet. 

Merchant and numis- 
matist. 

Economist and politi- 
cian. 

Hebrew author. 

Political and social 
leader. 

Financier and commu- 
nal worker. 

Philanthropist. 

Philanthropist ; mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker 

Philanthropist. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Financier and politi- 
cian. 

Communal worker; 
Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Financier and sports- 
man. 

Financier. 

Composer and singer. 

Musician. 

Author and journalist. 

Authoress. 

Lord mayor and politi- 
cian. 

Engineer. 

Financier. 

Philanthropist. 

Physician. 

Civil engineer. 

Politician and ship- 
builder. 

Financier. 

Communal worker. 

Member of Parliament ; 
communal worker. 

Member of Parliament. 

Lord mayor of London. 

Author. 

Secretary to the Board 
of Deputies. 

Member of Parliament: 
communal worker. 

Author. 

Biographer of Mendels- 
sohn. 

Physician. 

Anglo-Indian merchant 
and philanthropist. 

Chief rabbi. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Hebrew teacher. 

Communal worker. 

Laryngoscopist. 

Physician. 

Philanthropist. 

Communal worker, law- 
yer, and politician. 

Communal worker. 

Minister, New West 
End Synagogue. 

Musical composer and 
improvisator. 

Actor. 

Artis!. 

Preacher; professor of 
Hebrew. 

Hnzzan. 

A rtist. 

Educationist and He- 
braist. 


Name. 

Date. 

Description. 

Solomon, Selim 

b. April 28, 
1843. 

Secretary, West London 
Synagogue of British 
Jews; communal 
worker. 

Solomon, Solomon Joseph 

b. Sept. 16, 
1800. 

Artist. 

Spielmann, Isidore 

b. July 21, 
1854. 

Communal worker. 

Spielmann, Marion H 

b. May 22, 
1858. 

Author and publicist. 

Stern, David, Viscount de 

d. 1877.... 

Financier. 

Stern, Sir Edward David.. 

b. c. 1860. . 

Communal worker. 

Stern, Baron Hermann de 

1815-87.... 

Financier. 

Stern, Rev. J. F 

b. Jan. 2, 
1865. 

Minister, East London 
Synagogue. 

Strauss, Gustave Lewis 

1807-87.... 

Author. 

Maurice. 



Suasso, Isaac (Antonio) 

1093-1775. 

Financier. 

Lopez, Baron Avernes 
de Gras. 



Sydney, Algernon Edward 

b. Jan. 8, 
1834. 

Solicitor and communal 
worker. 

Sylvester, J. J 

1814-97.... 

Mathematician ; pro- 
fessor. 

Symons, Baron Lyon de . . 

Adnlf 

fl. 1800.... 

Communal worker. 
Communal worker. 

Valentine, Nathan Isaac.. 

fl. 1806.... 

Hebrew author. 

Van Oven, Barnard 

1797-1860. . 

Physician. 

Van Oven, Joshua 

176G-1S38. . 

Surgeon. 

Van Strahlen, Samuel — 

b. 1S45. . . . 

Hebrew librarian, Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Villa Real, Isaac da Costa 

d. 1730.... 

Founder of Villa Real 
School. 

1 Villiers, John Abraham 
Jacob de. 

b. 1863.... 

Writer and communal 
worker. 

Waley, Jacob 

1819-73.... 

Conveyancer ; professor 
of political economy. 

Wandsworth, Baron 

b. 1845 

Politician. 

Wasserzug, H 

d. 1882.... 

Hazzan and composer. 

Wolf, Lucien 

b. Jan. 20, 
1857. 

Journalist and Anglo- 
Jewish historian. 

Wolff, Joseph 

1795-1862. . 

Traveler and Christian 
missionary. 

Worms, Baron de 

b. Feb. 16, 
1829. 

Politician. 

Worms, Maurice Benedict 

1805-67.... 

Financier. 

de. 



Worms, Baron Solomon de 

1801-82. . . . 

Financier. 

Ximenes, Sir Morris 

b. 1702.... 

Financier. 

Zangwill, Israel 

b. 1804.... 

Man of letters. 

Zangwill, Louis 

b. 1809.... 

Novelist. 

Zedner, Joseph 

1804-71.... 

Hebraist. 

Zimmer, N. L. D 

1831-95.... 

Hebraist and cabalist. 

Zukertort, J. H 

1842-88. . . . 

Chess-player. 


Present Conditions (Statistics) : It is pos- 
sible to ascertain with some accuracy the Jewish 
population of London owing to the fact that statis- 
tics of Jewish deaths and marriages have been re- 
corded with some completeness by the United Syn- 
agogue and the Board of Deputies for the last thirty 
years. To the information from these 
Popnla- sources may be added the reports of 
tion. the number of Jewish children attend- 
ing the Jewish schools, given by Ja- 
cobs and Harris in successive issues of the “Jewish 
Year Book ” with ever-increasing fulness. The fol- 
lowing table gives these data at intervals of five 
years for the last thirty years : 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

School- 

Children. 

1S73 

847 

331 


1878 

985 

377 


1883 

959 

381 

7,383 

1888 

1,129 

5S9 


1893 

1,792 

788 

15,964 

1898 

1,765 

1,096 

19,442 

1902 

2,233 

1,478 

31,515 




From the last-given data the number of Jews in 
London in the middle of 1902 can be ascertained 
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with some degree of probability. The general 
death-rate of London for the year 1902 was 17. G 
per thousand, but since the Jewish population is 
composed so largely (three-quarters as against one- 
lialf in the general London population) of young 
men and women of the most viable ages, 15-60, 
it is unlikely that the death-rate was higher than 
15 per thousand (the same as that in the Jewish 
quarter of the borough of Stepney in 1901). This 
would give a Jewish population in London of 
148, S66 in 1902, an estimate which is confirmed by 
the number of marriages, 1,478, which, at 10 per thou- 
sand— a very high rate indeed— would give 147,800. 
The number of school-children, however, would 
point to an even higher total. Of these, 31,515, out 
of a total of 761,729, were in board and voluntary 
schools. If the proportion of school-children to 
population held with regard to the Jewish children 
as to the total population (4,536,541) within the 
school board area, this would imply a Jewish popu- 
lation of about 187,427. But these statistics are for 
a year later than that of the death-rate figures quo- 
ted above, and besides it is probable that more Jewish 
children are entered on the school-books, and more of 
those entered attend, than with the general popula- 
tion, so that the figures are somewhat misleading. 
Altogether it is likely that the Jewish population of 
London in the middle of 1902 was about 150,000, of 
whom at least 100,000 were in the East End of Lon- 
don, half of these being in the borough of Stepney 
(“Alien Immigration Commission,” iii. 90). Of the 
remainder the majority are well-to-do residents in 
the Maida Vale, Bayswater, and Hammersmith dis- 
tricts, though subordinate ghettos have been created 
in Soho and Southwark. From the above-cited 
figures it would seem probable that the London Jew- 
ish population trebled during the years between 
1883 and 1902. Part of this increase is doubtless 
due to the excess of births over deaths and to mi- 
gration from the provinces, but at least 50,000 
have been added by foreign immigration during 
that period, an average of 2,500 per annum. 

This increase has been met by a corresponding 
increase in the number of seat-holders in the London 
synagogues— 2,289 in 1873; 3,397 in 1883; 5,594 in 
1893; and 9,556 in 1902. Altogether 
Syna- there are 65 synagogues to meet the 
gogues. religious needs of the Jews of Lon- 
don ; of these 15 belong to the United 
Synagogue. They are as follows, with the num- 
ber of their seat-holders and their income for 1902, 
and are arranged in the order of their reception 
within the ranks of the United Synagogue: 


Synagogue. 

Total 

Income. 

Seats Let. 

Synagogue. 

Total 

Income. 

Seats Let. 

Great 

£2,923 

437 

New West End. 

£4,613 

320 

Hambro’ 

489 

200 

Dalston 

2 1S6 

361 

New 

1,458 

302 

Hammersmith.. 

934 

211 

Bayswater 

4.259 

363 

Hampstead 

4,S96 

464 

Central 

3,710 

350 

South Hackney. 

1,190 

354 

Borough 

794 

178 

Stoke Newing- 



St. John’s Wood 

3,020 

378 

ton 

800 


East London.. .. 


353 




North London. . 

1/318 

187 

Total 

£33,792 

4,458 


Besides these there are 38 minor synagogues com- 
bined in the Federation of Synagogues, of which 
the chief are Cannon St. Road, London Chevra 
Torah, Sandy’s How, and West End Talmud Torah. 
Outside these two great associations stand the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Congregation with its center at 
Be vis Marks, and the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews at Berkeley street (see Reform Juda- 
ism). Of the remaining 10 synagogues the most in- 
teresting is the Western, in St. Alban’s place; it was. 
founded in 1797 and was for a long time the only 
synagogue outside the “city.” Altogether the ex- 
penditure of these 65 synagogues may be reckoned 
at something like £50,000 per annum, while besides 
these, there is a very large number of “hebrot” 
scattered throughout the Jewish quarter. Many 
London Jews, however, still remain unattached to 
any prominent synagogal organization, and for the 
chief holidays of the New- Year, in the autumn, a 
large hall in the East End is hired, where the serv- 
ices are attended by no less than 5,000 persons. A 
large proportion of the Jewish inhabitants of Lon- 
don makes use of one or other of the numerous char- 
itable institutions. In 1883 the proportion was one- 
fourtli (Jacobs, “Jewish Statistics,” p. 

Charity. 14), though it is probably not so high 
at present. From 1895 to 1901 an an- 
nual average of 851 cases of foreigners arriving dur- 
ing the year applied to the Board of Guardians, or 
Russo- Jewish Committee (“ Alien Immigration Com- 
mission,” iii. 93). As a case includes on an average 
3 persons, this would imply that nearly the whole of 
the 2,500 persons arriving during the year have rea- 
son to apply, for one cause or another, to the Board 
of Guardians. On the other hand, the assistance 
needed and given is often very slight, and the pro- 
portion of those who remain chronically connected 
with the charitable institutions is fairly small, 
probably not more than 5 per cent of the whole 
Jewish population. 

Almost every need of a Jewish person from birth 
to burial is provided for by one or other of the 
metropolitan Jewish' charities, of which the follow- 
ing is a classified list, with the amounts expended 
during the year 1902 ; in most cases dates of founda- 
tion are given in parentheses: 


Orphans. 

Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Nor- £ s. d. 

wood (1795) 10,50(3 10 10 

Spanish and Portuguese Orphan Society (for chil- 
dren of Sephardim only; 1703) 6-25 0 0 

Hayes Industrial School (exclusive of grants 
earned) 000 0 0 

Girls. 

Domestic Training Home (1894) 1,161 2 1 

Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 

Deaf and Dumb Home (18G3) 2,145 8 3 

Institution for the Indigent Blind (1819) 1,913 0 0 

Apprenticeship. 

Mahasim Tobim (for Sephardim only ; 1749) 138 0 0 

Labor Registry. 

Location and Information Bureau (1892) 1,023 4 10 

Emigration. 

Emigration Society (1852) 668 14 9 




Map op Lonpon Showing Localities of Jewish interest. 
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Loans. 

£ s. cl. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Loan Society (1844) 2,476 0 0 

Western Jewish Philanthropic Society (1827) — 247 3 6 

Excelsior Fund (1862) 150 0 0 

Relief in Kind. 

(a) Mcaia. 

Soup-Kitchen for the Jewish Poor (185-1) 2,099 6 6 

Society for Providing Penny Dinners (at, Board 

and Jewish Schools ; 1883) 406 5 2 

Society for Providing Sabbath Meals (1869) 269 6 10 

(b) Clothing. 

Jewish Ladies’ Clothing Association (upon Inves- 
tigation by Visiting Committee ; 1892) 

Jewish Schools’ Boot Fund (1889) 359 4 4 

(c) Bread , Meat , Coal , and Groceries. 

East End Bread, Meat, and Coal Charity (1896) . . 331 13 5 

Metropolitan Promoters of Charity (I860) 474 16 0 

Meshivath Nephesh (1780) 2,457) 0 0 

North London Grocery Fund (1890) 579 4 7 

Nursing for invalids. 

Sick-Room Helps Association 1,136 19 3 

Ladies’ Society for Helping the Poor and Sick. . . 30 0 0 

Lying-in institutions. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Institution 2,500 0 0 

Honen Daliin, Meuahein Abelim, Hebrat Yeto- 
mot, and Hebrat Moalim (for Sephardim only; 

1724) 245 0 0 

Lying-in Charity 163 0 0 

CONVALESCENT HOMES. 

Baroness de Hirsch Convalescent Horne (1898) . . . 2,000 9 5 

Jewish Convalescent Home (1862) 1,20S 2 3 

Incurables. 

Home and Hospital for Jewish Incurables (1889). 3,174 8 1 

THE AGED. 

(a) Homes. 

Home for Aged Jews (1894) 2,773 6 8 

Belli Holfm Hospital (in connection with the 
Spanish and Portuguese Congregation ; 1747) . . 1,190 0 0 


Salomons’ Almshouses (in connection with the 
United Synagogue; 1862). 

J. H. Moses’ Almshouses (Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians; 1802). 

Abraham Lyon Moses’ and Henry Solomon’s Alms- 
houses, Devonshire street, Mile End, E. (1838). 
Joel Emanuel’s Almshouses, Wellclose square. 


(b) Pensions. 

Society for Relieving the Aged Needy (1829) 1,474 15 0 

Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Nor- 
wood (1795) 374 0 10 

Widows. 

City of London Benevolent Society for Assisting 

Widows of the Jewish Faith (1867) 329 4 8 

Israelite Marriage Portion and Widows’ Pension 
Society 150 0 0 

Marriage Portions. 

Marriage Portion Society (1850) 61 19 4 

Society for Granting Marriage Portions to Or- 
phans (for Sephardim only). 


Children. 


Jewish Branch of Children’s Country Holiday 

Fund (18S9) 464 0 4 

Initiation Society (1745) 514 14 4 

Jewish Creche (1897) 483 14 5 

Preventive and rescue Work. 

Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and 
Women (1885) 942 4 0 

General. 

Hebrew Society for Brotherly Help (i.896) 260 0 0 

Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter (1885) 3,690 7 2 


Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Board of Guard- 
ians (1837) 

Jewish Ladies’ West End Charity (1842) 

South London (1902) 

Tradesmen’s Benevolent Society (1858) 

Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish 


Poor (1859): 

Relief £20,301 11 9 

Sanitary Department 216 3 0 

Loans 19,465 11 11 

Workrooms 112 15 0 

Industrial 2,887 18 5 

Russo-Jewish Committee. 2,214 3 6 

Administration 3,104 11 9 

Almshouses 44 2 6 


United Synagogue Charities (exclusive of contri- 
bution to Board of Guardians ; 1870) : 

Pensions £885 17 2 

Grants 340 0 0 

Relief in Kind 719 13 3 

Marriage Portions 104 0 0 

Ministers' Augmentation. 200 0 0 

Special Bequests 146 15 4 

Festival Distributions 472 13 0 

Mazzot 582 0 7 

Visitation Committee 600 0 0 

Talmud Torah 29 2 8 

Mikwah and Poor of Holy 

Land 40 0 0 

Charity Funerals 1,027 15 1 

Free Religious Services . . 473 12 11 

Educational Institutions. 996 3 4 


Jewish contribution to Hospital Sunday Fund, 1903. 


£ s. d. 
1,637 10 1 
970 8 9 
69 16 6 
522 0 0 


48,346 17 10 


6,617 13 4 
1,679 10 I 


Total 


£111,639 3 5 


From this total should be deducted the figures of 
the loan department of the Board of Guardians and 
of the other loan societies, amounting to £22,338 
15s. 5d., leaving a total expenditure of £89,300 8s. 
Od. for the charity budget of the London Jewry in 
1902, apart from private donations. Among such 
a large body of persons it is natural that a certain 
proportion of them should fall by the way, either 
from weakness or wickedness. Corn- 
Defectives paratively speaking, these are few in 
and De- number. Only 1,909 found it neces- 
linquents. sary to apply for Poor -Law relief 
throughout London in 1901, at least 
four-fifths of these being merely applicants for med- 
icine. Records have been kept of the number of 
Jewish inmates of public institutions in and around 
London for the last thirty" years, from which may 
be compiled the following table showing the num- 
ber received annually: 


Year. 

il 

Asylums, j | 

i 

Hospitals. | 

A 

« p 

o p 
> O 

Prisons. ! 

! 

Reforma- 

tories. 

District 

Schools. 

1873 

88 

66 

4 

81 

2 


1878 

46 

383 

12 

186 

3 

2 

1883 

20 

506 

23 

237 

3 

4 

1888 

48 

776 

78 

247 

4 

1 

1893 

51 

1,190 

299 

388 

13 


1898 

106 

1,609 

351 

514 

20 

'2 

1902 

129 

2,391 

458 

796 

9 

37 


The prisoners were held mostly for minor offenses. 
Thus in 1902, while 796 were received, the maximum 
number of inmates at any one time was 233, showing 
that, in the majority of instances, they served very 
short sentences. As regards other undesirable qual- 
ities the Alien Immigration Commission recorded 
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only 03 bankruptcies among alien Jews in the Lon- 
don district during the three yearsending March 31, 
1903 (“Report,” i. 835). 

Nine-tenths of all the Jews who reside in Lon- 
don send their children to the ordinary public schools, 
one- third of these going to the volun- 
Education. tary and the remainder to the Board 
schools. The chief Jewish voluntary 
schools are given in the following list, with the num- 
ber attending them in 1903 : • 


School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Jews’ Free School. . . 

2,289 

1,310 

1,727 

3,599 

1,727 

Stepney Jewish 

406 

271 

182 

859 

Bays water Jewish. . . 

135 

95 

81 

311 

Westminster Jewish. 

315 

322 

30 

637 

Norwood Asylum — 

150 

132 

16 

312 

Deaf and Dumb 

25 

• 

41 

South London 

109 

72 

53 

170 

234 

Thrawl Street 


153 

323 

57 

Hayes Industrial — 

57 



Total 

3,486 

2,371 

2,243 

8,100 


Of the children attending the Jewish voluntary 
schools about one-fiftli were born abroad, one- 
eighth in England of native parents, and the rest 
were born in England of foreign parents. The 
greatest of Jewish schools is the Jews’ Free School, 
Bell lane, one of the largest institutions of its kind 
in the world. The total expenditure of these schools 
is about £52,000 per annum. Quite a large majority 
of Jewish children in London go to other than purely 
Jewish schools, the proportion being shown by the 
following table ; 


School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Board schools 

6,189 

6,416 

8,741 

21,346 

Voluntary schools 





(Jewish) 

3,486 

2,371 

2,243 

8,100 

Voluntary schools 





(non- Jewish) 




2,069 

Total 




31,515 


In addition English instruction for adult Russian 
refugees is provided by the English evening classes 
in connection with the Russo-Jewish Committee. 

A somewhat higher grade of educational effort is 
indicated by the many social clubs and institutions 
intended to link together Jewish lads and young 
men. The central body of this kind is 
Social In- the Jewish Workingmen’s Club, Great 
stitutions. Alie street, Aldgate, founded in 1872. 

As a preparation for this there are a 
certain number of clubs for Jewish working boys, 
the chief of which is the Brady Street Club, founded 
in 1896. There are similar clubs for girls — the Jew- 
ish Girls’ Club, founded in 1886, and the West Cen- 
tral Jewish Girls’ Club, founded in 1887. 

For specifically Jewish instruction the provision 
in London is somewhat small. Each division of 
the community has a bet ha-midrash, the Sephar- 
dic institution of that name being instituted as far 
hack as 1664. The Ashkenazic institution is under 
the auspices of the United Synagogue, and the pres- 
ent building was opened in 1876. Local institutions 
VIII.— 12 


of a similar character exist in North and Northeast 
London. The Jews’ College still remains the center 
of Jewish learning in London, though large provi- 
sion is now made for more popular lectures and in- 
struction by the Jewish Study Society and its vari- 
ous offshoots, which are combined in the Union of 
Jewish Literary Societies, founded in 1902. 

It is impossible to give any full account of the 
occupations of London Jews, but in the census of 
1901 there is a list of occupations of 
Occupa- Russians and Poles in London, which 
tions. at any rate enables the statistician to 
determine the most popular occupa- 
tions among the least-favored individuals of the 
London Jewry. It is as follows: 

Males. Females. 


Total 


28,574 

24,863 

Under ten years 

1,927 

1,959 


Over “ “ 

26,647 

22.904 


Of whom earn their living. 

24,104 

5,358 


Clothing trades 


14,666 

3,698 

Tailors 

10,070 

2,603 


Women’s tailors 

36 

454 


Capmakers 

707 

214 


Furriers 

319 

167 


Shoemakers 

2,890 

120 


Slipper-makers 

150 

6 


Miscellaneous 

494 

134 


Furniture trades 



12 

Cabinet-makers 

1,894 

4 


Polishers 

00 

1 


Carpet-makers 

135 



Turners 

220 

2 


Miscellaneous 

246 

0 


Painters - 


226 

1 

narnpntprs 


210 




158 

‘i 

Watchmakers 


Goldsmiths 


143 

Tobacco-workers , 


342 

83L 

Tolinp/vuriftnlfirs. . 



12 

Workers and dealers in food produce 

1,322 

177 



464 

69 



609 

44 


. 313 

16 




Agents 

. 163 

25 


Others 

. 133 

8 




219 

26 



16 

554 

Barbers (probably not Jewish) . . , 
Others 


519 

14 


2,570 

1,729 


With regard to the classes which have been longest 
settled in the country, the proportions, though prob- 
ably not the numbers, of those employed in the vari- 
ous occupations are not likely to be much different 
from the estimate made in 1883 and given above. 

A large number of societies for mutual assistance 
exist in the London Jewry, no less than 140 being 
recorded in the last issue of the “Jewish Year Book,” 
besides many separate branches of the 
Friendly larger orders, like the Grand Order of 
and Benefit Israel, the Ancient Order of Mount 
Societies. Sinai, the Hebrew Order of Druids, 
the orders Acliei Ametli and Achei 
Berith, and the Order of Ancient Maecaboeans. In 
addition, most of the hebrot are also benefit soci- 
eties, and there have existed altogether about 39 Jew- 
ish trade-unions in London (see Hal pern, “DieJli- 
disclien Arbeiter in London,” pp. 66-68). Many of 
these latter, however, exist only for a short time, and 
occasionally are created simply for the purposes of 
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a strike. The most prominent of them appear to 
be the United Ladies’ Tailoresses, founded in 1891, 
and the Independent Cabinet Makers’ Association, 
founded in 1S95. The aim of Jewish workmen to 
become masters on their own account seems to 
stand in the way of their becoming trade-unionists. 

London is 'one of the chief centers of Zionism, 
which was taken up with great enthusiasm. It is 
the seat of Tiie Jewish Colonial Trust, and the 
Fifth Zionist Congress was held there. 
Zionism. Of Zionist societies, 28 exist there, be- 
sides the English Zionist Federation, 
of which Sir Francis Montehore is the president. 
No less than 51 Zionists’ share clubs exist in Lon- 
don to enable Zionists of small means to become 
shareholders in the Jewish Colonial Trust. 

Bibliography: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 1S94; Mar- 
golioutb, History of the Jews in Great Britain, v ol. iii., Lon- 
don, 1851; Halpern,jDj'c Jildischen Arheitcr in London , 1902 ; 
C. Russel and H. S. Lewis, The Jew in London , 1900 ; Jacobs 
and Harris, Jewish Year Booh , various years ; Ti'ansactions 
Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.; Jacobs, Studies in Jeivish Statistics, 
London, 1891; Report of the Alien Immigration Commis- 
sion, 1903; Report from the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sweating System, London, 1889; Report from 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Emigration 
( Foreigners ), London, 1889; Evans Gordon, The Alien Im- 
migrant, London, 1901 ; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- Jewish 
History, 1902; Jacobs and Wolf, Bill. Anglo- Jud. 

Typography : The earliest Hebrew printing 

in the city of London was done by Christian print- 
ers, the first book being an edition of the Psalms in 
four languages which appeared in London in 1643. 
Steinsclmeider suggests that the Hebrew was printed 
from incised wooden blocks. The printer’s name 
was Thomas Harper. An edition of Abot with 
punctuated text was published at London in 1651, 
the printing being done by Thomas Roycroft, who 
appears also to have printed the Walton polyglot of 
1653-57. The first book printed for and by a Jew in 
London appears to have been the “ Urim we-Tum- 
mirn ” by Uri Phoebus (1707). It is doubtful 
whether Johanan ben Isaac’s attack upon this work 
was printed in London ; the continuation was cer- 
tain ly done in Amsterdam. The Christian printer 
Thomas Ilive printed a few Hebrew works, among 
others the “ Matteh Dan, ” 1715, of David Nieto. Simi- 
larly, about 1770, three Jews, Isaac ben Jedidiali, 
Moses ben Gerslion, and Jacob Cohen, published a cer- 
tain number of works printed by William Tooke. The 
first regular printer and publisher may be regarded 
as David ben Mordecai Levi (1794-99), though pre- 
vious to this the Alexanders had begun their series 
of prayer-books (from 1770 onward), to be succeeded 
by the Valentines, who have published most of the 
rituals of the London community. For a long 
period the firm of Wertheimer, Lea & Company 
published most books in London requiring Hebrew 
type, apart from the Bible and the books of the 
conversionist societies. Filipowski may be here 
mentioned as having had printed the various works 
he edited in new aud veiy clear though small type, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Bibliography : Steinsclmeider, in Erscli and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii„ part 28, p. 91 ; Cat. of the Anglo-Jcwish His- 
toi'ical Exhibition, p. 43. 

J. 

LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 
OF BRITISH JEWS (more commonly London 
Board of Deputies) : A body formed to safeguard 


the interests of British Jews as a religious community. 
It can be traced to a committee called “The Com- 
mittee of Diligence,” which committee was formed 
to watch the progress through the Irish Parliament, 
in 1745, of the bill for Jewish naturalization. After 
the rejection of the Naturalization Bill of 1753, and 
on the accession of George III. in 1760, “deputados 
of the Portuguese nation ” were appointed to attend 
court and express the loyalty of the British Jews, 
which they did on Nov. i9, 1760. The German, or 
“ Dutch,” Jews were not formally represented on 
the committee, but arrangements were made by 
which they should cooperate in important cases. 
The board was established to protect the inter- 
ests of British Jews not only in the British Isles, 
but .in the colonies. It was appealed to from 
Jamaica in 1761 and from the Balearic Isles in 1766. 
Meetings were held sporadically in 1778 and 1789. 
In the latter year Moses I. Levi was elected as pres- 
ident, and in 1812 the German members of the board 
became regularly connected with it. The deputies 
watched over all the legislation relating to mar- 
riages, labor laws, and other matters which might 
affect Jews prejudicially, and aided considerably in 
the struggle for Jewish emancipation. In 1835 Sir 
Moses Montefiore was elected president, and he re- 
mained in that office until his death, being supported 
by Sampson Samuel as secretary (appointed 1838), 
and later by Lewis Emanuel (d. 1898), who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, the present (1904) sec- 
retary. The committee took an active part, in the 
Damascus Affair as well as in the early struggle for 
Reform; as president, Sir Moses, throughout his in- 
cumbency of the office, vetoed every attempt at op- 
position on the part of the representatives from the 
West London Synagogue. 

Beginning in 1838, attempts were made to get the 
provincial congregations to appoint representatives 
on the board, with varying but on the whole in- 
creasing success, the arrangement generally being 
for the provincial congregation to select as its rep- 
resentative a London resident — if possible, one of 
the congregation who had settled in London. The 
board had much to do with the foundation of the 
Morocco Fund as well as of the Rumanian Commit- 
tee, but since the formation of the Anglo- Jewish 
Association in 1871 it has worked conjointly with 
that body wherever any communication with the 
Foreign Office or with a foreign government is con- 
cerned. It helped also w to found the Russo- Jewish 
Committee in 1882. The elections are held trien- 
nial ly, the latest occurring in Majq 1904, when sixty- 
five deputies were selected, thirty-one from eighteen 
metropolitan synagogues, thirty -two from provincial 
synagogues, and two from colonial congregations. 
The expenses are borne pro rata by the various syna- 
gogues and congregations. 

Bibliography : Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jcwish History, 
cli. xiii., xiv.; Jewish Year Booh, 5664, pp. 58-60. 

J. 

LONDON, JACOB BEN JUDAH HAZZAN ; 

English scholar ; born in London at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. When quite young he 
went to Amsterdam, where he lived for a long time. 
Later he traveled through Italy, and in the course 
of his journey had the misfortune to be taken for a 
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spy, on account of the numerous papers— the con 
tents of which were unintelligible to the police — lie 


ries ; these poems are printed at the beginning of 
the works to which they refer. 


had with him. 

London was the author of an ethical work entitled 
“IIista‘arut Melek lia-Ncgeb ‘im Melek ha-Zafon” 
(Amsterdam, 1737) ; the work is explained by two ac- 
companying commentaries, “Sinai” and “Bozez,” 
the former being a general interpretation of the text, 
the latter containing definitions of the difficult 
words. London was also the editor of the “ Shib'ah 
‘Enayim ” (Leghorn, 1745), containing editions of 
various works by Nalimanides, Aboab Isaac de Leon, 
and Abraham Bolat. 

Bibliography: Revue Orientate , ii. 334 ; Steinsclmeider, 

Cat. Bocll. col. 1230; Zedner, Cat. Hchr. Books Brit. 

Mus. p. 302. 

j. I. Bn. 

LONDON, SOLOMON B. MOSES RA- 
PHAEL : Russian author and publisher ; lived at 
Novogrudok, Lithuania, in the iirst half of the 
eighteenth century. He was the pupil of Samuel 
Sehotten, rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He edited 
the following works: “Zoker lia-Berit,” on the rite 
of circumcision (Amsterdam, 1710?); the “Zeri lia- 
Yagon ” of Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera (Hanau, 1716) ; 
“Mattel! Mosheh,” by Moses b. Abraham Mat, rabbi 
of Przemysl (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720); “Min- 
lmh Hadasliah, ” on the Pirke Abot, containing ex- 
tracts from Raslii, Maimonides, and the “Pirke 
Mosheh ” and “ Leb Abot ” of Michael Moraftschek 
(ib. 1722); “Tikkun Shelomoh,” the order of Sab- 
bath prayers according to Isaac Luria (Venice, 1733; 
Amsterdam, 1775 ; Dyliernfurtli, 1806) ; “ Orliot Za- 
dikim,” with a Judreo-German translation (Am- 
sterdam, 1735); the “Agur” of Jacob Landau (Of- 
fenbach, 1738); “ Keliillat Slielomoh,” a collection of 
rites, prayers, and “dinim,” with a small Hebrew' 
and Judieo- German vocabulary under the title “ Hin- 
nulc IGitan” (Amsterdam, 1744; Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Oder, ' 1799; Hanover, 1830); the “Sefer lia-Gan,” 
moral exhortations of Judah Hasid, aud the “Ilad- 
rtikali” of Joliaiian Luria (Fiirtli, 1747). 

Bibliography : Preface (by London) to Mattch Mosheh , 

Frankfort - on - the - Main, 1720 ; Approbation, ib. by Samuel 

Sehotten; Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 255; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. pp. 361, 19S, 566, 698. 

n. ii. N. T. L. 

LONG BRANCH. See New Jersey. 

LONGO, SAADXA BEN ABRAHAM : Turk- 
ish Hebrew poet; lived at Constantinople about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. A manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library (Neubaucr, “Cat. Bodl. 
Ilebr. MSS.” No. 1986) contains a collection of 
Longo’s poems on various subjects; letters written 
by him to contemporary scholars and by them to 
him ; a poetical correspondence between Longo and 
David Onkeneira; and a paper entitled “Nalial 
Kedumim,” in prose interspersed with verse in 
which occur 1,000 words beginning with K, an ar- 
rangement similar to that which was followed in the 
“Elef Alfin ” of Ibn Latimi. 

Some of Longo’s dirges were published under the 
title “Shibre Luliot” (Salonica, 1594). To them is 
prefixed a chronicle of Jewish "writers and their 
works, entitled “Seder Zemannim.” Longo "wrote, 
besides, poems on many works of his contcmpora- 


Bibliography ; Fiirst, Bihl. Jud . ii. 255; Steinsclmeider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2227. 


G. 


M. Sel. 


LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 

DE : Austrian grammarian ; lived at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He was baptized at Id- 
stein and took the name of Wilhelm Heinrich 
Neumann. His Hebrew grammar, “ Kinyan Abra- 
ham,” was published in Zolkiev in 1723 (De le Boi, 
“ Die E vangelische Christenheit und die Juden,” i. 
93; Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 699). 

T M. Sc. 


LONZANO, MEN AHEM BEN JUDAH BEN 
MEN AHEM DE : Palestinian Masoretic and mid- 
rashic scholar, lexicographer, and poet ; died after 
1608 in Jerusalem. His nativity is unknown, but it 
lias been supposed that lie was bom in Italy. Ac- 
cording to Jellinek, who identified Lonzano (DKDI^ 
or with Lohgauo, a seaport of Messenia, 

liis home was Greece; it may, however, have been 
Longono, a port of Tuscany near Leghorn. In early 
childhood Lonzano lost both father and mother, and 
throughout his entire life lie was haunted by pov- 
erty, care, and sickness (“Sliete Yadot,” p. 81a). 

In liis youth he went to Jerusalem and married 
there, but in consequence of the 
Poverty treachery of one of liis friends, Geda- 
and liali Cordovero, he w T as compelled to 
Travels, leave the city ; lie went to Constanti- 
nople, where he enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of a certain Solomon (“Tobah Tokaliat,” pp. 
140, 148). 

There also he met Samuel di Modena, whom he 
calls “teacher,” and under whom he studied for 
some time (Confortc, “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 44a). 
From Constantinople he returned to Jerusalem: he 
was compelled to travel continually to earn his 
bread. In old age, again driven by poverty, he re- 
turned to Italy, having spent altogether about forty 
years of liis life in Jerusalem. Though paralyzed 
in both feet and with the sight of one eye entirely 
lost, lie preached twice in an Italian synagogue and 
gave the community cause to marvel at his unusual 
knowledge of midrasliic literature. A fund was 
raised by the congregation to support him and to 
enable him to return to Jerusalem, and a petition 
was sent to a wealthy man asking him for a. gener- 
ous contribution. This letter (Mortara, No. 12) has 
been published by David Kaufmann (“J. Q. IL” 
viii. 525 et seq.). Lonzano died in tlie outskirts of 
Jerusalem and was buried there (comp. “Sliibhe 
Ycrushalayim,” p. 3a; “Hibbat Yeruslialayim,” p. 
42b; Luncz, “Jerusalem,” i. 115). 

Lonzano bad three children; a son, Adonikam, 
died at an early age. He was the father-in-law of 
the historian David Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot,” 
le.); Lonzano of Florence (1716), author of a re- 
sponsum mentioned in “Shcmcsh Zedakali ” (i.. No. 
15, p. 27a), may be one of his descendants (Lands- 
liuth, “ ‘ Ammude lia-‘Abodali,” p. 184). 

Lonzano’s first work, composed and printed 
in his youth, probably in Constantinople about 
1572, contains “Derek Hayy.im, ” a moral poem of 
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315 verses; “Pizmonim u-Bakkashot,” hymns and 
prayers ; and “ 4 Abodat Mikdash, ” a poetical descrip- 
tion of tlie daily sacrifice in the Temple (comp. 
Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1728). 

He wrote commentaries to most of his poems; this 
was, indeed, often necessary on account of the ob- 
scurity of his verses, especially where they are caba- 
listic in content and employ the cabalistic terminol- 
ogy* He generally indicates the meters of the piy- 
j T utim, many of which were set to Arabic melodies 
because these, the author thought, were better 
adapted, on account of their melancholy, to arouse 
feelings of devotion and humility (“Shete Yadot,” 
p. Cob) ; or, as he says farther on in the same work 
(p* U2a), because they sound more solemn than any 
others. He is well aware of the fact that high 
authorities objected to the use of foreign melodies 
for religious hymns, but lie does not share their 
view, although he objects most strongly to the 
practise of imitating the sound of foreign words by 
means of Hebrew assonants. He condemns, for in- 
stance, “Shem Nora,” imitating the title of the 
Italian song “Seniora”; and he felt compelled to 
declare solemnly before God and Israel that he used 
foreign terms only to praise the Lord and not for 
profane or frivolous purposes (ib. p. 122a). 

From the point of view of literary history the 
passage in “Shete Yadot” (p. 137b) in which lie 
names those payyetanim he preferred is valuable. 
He considers a good religious poem one that would 
cheer and gladden him while it would also make 
him weep ; that would break the haughtiness of his 
heart and inspire him with love for God (comp. 
Sachs, “Die Religiose Foesie der Judenin Spanien,” 
p. 257). Although his own poems display little 
taste or beauty, the cabalists were fond of quoting 
them, and some of his piyyutim became part of the 
Sephardic Malizor (comp. Mahzor Sefarad for“Slia- 
losh Regalim,” ed. Vienna, 1836, pp. 21-22; Reu- 
bens, “ Catalogue Hesliek Shelomoh,” p. 83, No. 573, 
Amsterdam, 1857; Landshuth, “‘Ammude lia-‘Abo- 
dah,” p. 181). 

Lonzano called his chief work “Shete Yadot” 

( = “Two Hands”; Venice, 1618), taking the title 
from Ex. xxvi. 17 ; and, keeping to the same figure, 
he divided these two “hands” into five “fingers” 
(“ezba'ot ”) each. The five fingers of the first part, 
called “Yad ‘Ani ” (“Hand of the Poor”; comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 49), are severally entitled “Or Torah,” 
“Ma'arik,” “ ‘Abodat Mikdash,” “Derek Hayyim,” 
and “ Tobali Tokahat. ” 

(1) “Or Torah,” Masoretic studies, and emenda- 
tions of the Masoretic text of the Pentateuch. For 
this he used old Pentateuchal manu- 
Masorah. scripts, from which he took much val- 
uable material not found in other 
sources. . He possessed some very valuable unprinted 
midra-shim, among them some which even the author 
of the ‘Aruk and of the Yalkut had never seen. To 
aid him in collecting his splendid library his friends 
wrote to the communities of Jerusalem, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and lie obtained books from those cities. 
An illustration of Lonzano’s scientific spirit is found 
in the passage in which he says: “I have made this 
correction on the strength of ten or more manu- 
scripts, not one of which could be copied [now] for 


100 ducats, and some of which are more than five 
or six hundred years old, namely: the ‘ Massoret 
Seyag la-Torah ’ of Me'ir ben Todros ha-Levi Abu- 
lafia (a manuscript of the Masorah), the ‘ICiryat 
Sefer ’ of Meiri, the ‘ ‘Et Sofer ’ of David Kim hi, 
the ‘ Sliemen Sason,’ and various others. Accord- 
ingly, if any one is in doubt as to the reading of aii}' 
passage in the Bible, with God’s help I will resolve 
his perplexity, especially if I am at home.” Lon- 
zano could not endure the thought that this scientific 
material was lying idle or that it might perish with 
him. He therefore determined to publish the book, 
even at an expense of a hundred ducats for printing’ 
although he was well aware that he was acting cru- 
elly toward his needy family in Jerusalem, to which 
he could send no money. The “ Or Torah ” was 
afterward published separately (Amsterdam, 1659; 
Hamburg, 1738; Berlin, 1745; Zolkiev, 1747; see 
Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 28). 

(2) “Ma‘arik,” explanations in alphabetical order 
of foreign. words in the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and 
the Zohar. His knowledge of Arabic and Greek, 
gained during his toilsome journeys, 
Lexi- proved of great service in his philo- 
cography. sophical investigations. In the intro- 
duction to this part he speaks, not 
without humor, of his new method of treating these 
loan-words and of the way he came to adopt it. 
Thus Lonzano actually reintroduced into lexicogra- 
phy the rational, scientific spirit of the old, classic 
Hebroeo- Arabic philologists, despite the opposition 
of his contemporaries and against the authority of 
old, recognized teachers, including even the author 
of the ‘Aruk. The summary of the “Ma‘arik” by 
Philippe d’Aquin, the author of the lexicon “Ma- 
‘arik lia-Ma‘areket ” (Paris, 1629), like the whole 
of the work “Shete Yadot,” is as valuable as it is 
rare. It has been published in modern times bj 7 A. 
Jellinek (Leipsic, 1853), and is printed in the Lem- 
berg edition of tlie ‘Aruk of Nathan ben Jeliiel of 
Rome under the title “Arba‘ah Sefarim Niftahim ” 
(1857). 

(3) The “ ‘Abodat Mikdash ” and (4) “ Derek Hay- 
yim ” are reprints, with additions, from his first 
work, mentioned above; the “‘Abodat Mikdash” 
was published also by Judah Perez in his collection 
“ Sha‘are Rahamim ” (Venice, 1710), by Jacob Lin- 
den (Leghorn, 1767), by Azriel of Wilna (Furth, 
1726), and at Venice at tlie end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (see F first, “Bibl. Jud.” ii. 256; Zedner, “Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 528). 

(5) “Tobali Tokahat,” didactic poems, written at 
the house of Solomon, his patron in Constantinople. 
These arelargety borrowed from a collection of short 
moral proverbs, entitled “Sefer Toze’ot Hayyim,” 
by a certain Moses ben Nathanael ibn Solomon. 

The second part of the “Shete Yadot,” called 
“Yad ha-Melek,” and also divided into five “fin- 
gers,” is a collection of old midrashic works, some 
of which appeared here for the first time; others 
afforded more complete and correct texts than any 
previously known. Lonzano himself, on account 
of lack of money, could print only : (1) “Haggadat 
Bereshit”; of the remaining four “ fingers ” of the 
“\ad ha-Melek,” (2) “Midrash Agur ” was pub- 
lished, according to Benjacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” 
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p. 299), in 1626, at Safed or Kefar ‘Ain Zeitun; but 
Steinschneider (“ Cat. Bodl.” col. 1778) denies that it 
ever ajipeared in print. The other three “ fingers ” 
exist only in manuscript: (3) “Tanna debe Eli- 
yaliu ” ; (4) “ Abot dc-Rabbi Natan,” “Masselcet De- 
rek Ere?,” “Otiyyot de R. Akiba”; (5) “Seferlia- 
Tashlumiu,” containing the remaining portions of 
Genesis Rabbali, and supplements to Midrasli Yelam- 
medenu, Si fra, Sifre, and Tanhuma. 

Lonzano wrote also: “ ‘Adi Zahab,” glosses to the 
“ Lebusli ” of Mordecai Jaffe (see Azulai, “Shem ha- 
Gedolim,” ii. 106); “Imre Emet,” notes on Hayyim 
Vidal’s Cabala; “ ‘Omer Man,” commentary on Idra 
Zuta, a part of tlie Zohar, published with a refu- 
tation by Naplitali ben David (Amsterdam, 1729); 
and lexicographical observations on the Yerushalmi 
(published by S. Buber in “Ha-Asif,” ii. 320 et seq.). 

In spite of physical infirmities, Lonzano was an 
eager combatant, and not only defended his own 
conclusions with energy, but also ag- 
Character- gressively attacked both his prede- 
ization. cessors and his contemporaries. At 
the same time he always felt conscious 
that their worth was as far above liis as the “ heaven 
is above tlie earth ” (“Sliete Yadot,” p. 83). He as- 
sails the author of tlie midrasliic commentary “Mat- 
tenat Kehunnali,” attacks Israel ben Moses Najjara 
on account of blasphemous illustrations and expres- 
sions in his “ ‘Olat Hodesli,” disputes with Abraham 
Monson concerning Vidal’s Cabala, with Solomon 
Norzi concerning tlie Masorah, and with others. It 
can easily be understood that in his single-minded 
devotion to the truth, “to which all owe the highest 
regard” (“Sliete Yadot,” p. 81b), Lonzano made 
many personal enemies. In only one respect does 
he seem to have been in harmony with the spirit of 
the time, and that was in his love for the Cabala 
and his hostility toward philosophy. 

Bibliography: A. L. Frumkin, Toledot JJakme Yerushcila- 
)lim , pp. 103 et seq.; D. Kaufmann, Notes on the Life of 
Menaliem cli Lonsano , in J. Q. R. viii. 525; Landshuth, 

‘ Ammude ha-'Abodah, i. 178 et seq.; Jellinek, Mafarik , 
Preface : Delitzsch, Zur Gcsch. der Jildischen Poesic , p. 56 ; 
Zutiz, 8. P. p. 357. 

s. s. M. Sc. 

LOOKIUG-GLASS. See Mirror. 

LOPEZ : A family of Sephardic Jews several of 
whom were distinguished for scholarly attainments. 

Eliahu Lopez : Dutch hakam of the seventeenth 
century. He received bis rabbinical education, to- 
gether with Isaac Nieto and others, in the Yeshiba 
de los Pintos at Rotterdam, and then at Amsterdam, 
in which city he was for some years hakam. At the 
dedication of the large synagogue he delivered an 
oration, which was printed together with the other 
orations delivered on that occasion. While still a 
young man Lopez went as hakam to Barbados. 

Bibliography : Knyserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 61 ; idem , 
in PubL Am. Jew, Hist. Soc. iil. 19. 

Isaac Lopez : Hakam at Amsterdam. He issued 
a new and revised edition of Aboab’s “Nomologia” 
(Amsterdam, 1727). 

Isaac Henriquez Lopez : Ilaliam in London at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. At the 
inauguration of the societ}^ known as “Saliare Ora 
Vaawi Yethomim” he delivered a discourse which 
was printed under the title “Oracion . . . Que se 


Hizieron en la Celebridad de la Fundacion de la 
Santa y Pia Hermandad de Saliare Ora Vaawi 
Yethomim” (London, 1703). 
g. M. K. 

LOPEZ, SIR MANASSEH MASSEH: 

English politician; born in Jamaica Jan. 22, 1755; 
died at Maristow House, Devonshire, 1831 ; de- 
scended from ancient Sephardic stock. Both he 
and his father, Mordecai Rodriguez Lopez, became 
converts to Christianity in 1802. In the same year 
Manasseli Lopez was returned to Parliament as 
member for New Romney, and was created a baro- 
net Oct. 5, 1805, with remainder to his nephew 
Ralph Franco. At the next election Lopez secured 
a seat for Barnstaple, for which borough he was 
again returned in 1818. On March 18, 1819, he was 
found guilty of having bribed the electors of the 
borough of Grampound to secure his election, and 
on conviction was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment with a fine of £1,000 (85,000). On Nov. 13 he 
was again prosecuted for a similar offense, and on 
conviction was sentenced to another fine and term 
of imprisonment. Notwithstanding this, Lopez 
was once mere returned to Parliament, in 1823, as 
member for the borough of Westbury. He was re- 
elected in 1826, but resigned to make room for Sir 
Robert Peel, who had been rejected at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Subsequently Lopez filled the office of recorder of 
Westbury, in addition to being a magistrate for two 
counties. 

Bibliography : Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History , 
pp. 304, 305; Diet. Nat. Biog.; Gentleman's Magazine , 1831. 
j. G. L. 

LOPEZ, RODRIGO: Court physician to 
Queen Elizabeth; born in Portugal about 1525; ex- 
ecuted June 7, 1594, for having attempted to poison 
the queen. He settled in London in 1559, and in 
1571 was residing in the parish of St. Peter le Poer, 
Previous to this he had become a member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and was selected in the last- 
mentioned year to read the anatomy lecture at the 
college — an honor which he declined. Before 1584 
he had become body-physician to the Earl of Leices- 
ter ; and he was accused of assisting that nobleman 
in removing some of bis enemies by poison. Two 
years later lie became chief physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, who in 1589 granted him the monopoly of 
importing aniseed and sumac into England. 

At court Lopez became acquainted with tlie Earl 
of Essex, and was thus brought into relations with 
Don Antonio, the pretender to the 
Relations crown of Portugal, and with Antonio 
with. Don Perez, the discharged secretary of 
Antonio. Philip II. He assisted them in indu- 
cing the queen to permit the attempted 
invasion of Portugal in 1589, and suffered some 
loss of influence through its failure. An indiscreet 
revelation of some of Essex’s ailments set that no- 
bleman against him ; and about 1590 Lopez began 
intriguing against Antonio with the court of Spain, 
at first with the connivance of Walsingliam, who 
hoped through Manuel de Andrada, one of Lo- 
pez’s adherents, to obtain useful information of 
Spanish projects. Andrada brought back a dia- 
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monel and ruby ring worth £100 as au earnest of 
the reward Lopez would get if he removed Don An- 
tonio. Lopez olfered the ring to the queen, who 
refused it, presumptive evidence, according to Ma- 
jor Hume, that she knew it came from Philip II. 
Later on, the ring was used as evidence of Lopez’s 
designs against the queen. 

In Oct., 1593, one Esteban de Gama was seized in 
Lopez’s house on a charge of conspiring against 
Don Antonio ; and shortly afterward a person named 
Gomez d 'Avila was likewise seized on landing at 
Dover. He proved to have mysterious correspond- 
ence relating to “the price of pearls” and to musk 
and amber, and to be in some relation with Lopez. 
A third conspirator, Ticino, was induced to come 
over from Brussels with an invalid safe-conduct. 
By confronting the prisoners some evidence was 
elicited leading to the conclusion that the “price 
of pearls” referred to a plot against the queen, 
in which Lopez was implicated.- He was seized 
and examined 
by the Earl of 
E s s e x , w h o 
failed, however, 
to find any defi- 
nite cause for 
suspicion. La- 
ter, confessions 
of the minor 
conspirators led 
to Lopez being 
put on the rack, 
where he con- 
fessed to having 
entertained sug- 
gestions as to 
poisoning the 
queen for the 
sum of 50,000 
ducats, but, 
as he alleged, 
merely with the 
design of cozen- 
ing the King 
of Spain and of getting as much money out of 
him as possible. This excuse was not accepted; 

and, after lingering some time in the 
His Tower, lie, with D ’Avila and Ticino, 
Execution, was hanged, drawn, and quartered as 
a traitor, declaring with his last breath 
amid the derision of the spectators that he loved the 
queen as well as lie loved Jesus Christ, 

His trial created a great sensation at the time. 
References are made to it in Marlowe’s “Faustus,” 
Dekker’s “‘Whore of Babylon,” and Middleton’s 
“Game at Chess”; while it has been suggested by 
Sidney Lee that he was the original Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” a version of which appears to 
have been put on the stage about two months after 
Lopez’s execution. The fact that Shakespeare was 
on the side of the Earl of Essex, and that Antonio is 
adopted as the name of the hero, lends some plausi- 
bility to this suggestion. See Shylock. 

Historians are divided as to the exact amount of 
criminality involved in Lopez’s connection with 
Spanish plots. Dimock (“English Historical Re- 


view,” 1894, pp. 440-472) denies his innocence on 
the ground that he kept the negotiations secret. 
Major Hume (“Treason and Plot,” pp. 115-152, 
New York, 1901) considers his guilt unproved, as 
he had been permitted to make similar false sugges- 
tions with the connivance of Walsingham in 1590. 

Bibliography: S. Lee, in Gentleman's Magazine, Feb., 18S0; 
idem , in Tr. New Shakespeare Society , 1887-92, pt. ii., pp. 
158-162 ; idem , in Diet. Nat. Biog. s.v.j H. Graet. z, Shylock 
in dev Sage , im Drama , und in der Gesch. Krotoschin, 
1880; Forneron, Philippe II. vol. ii., Paris, 1890; Hume, 
Treason and Plot , p. 116, note. j 

LOPEZ-LAGTJNA. See Laguna. 

LOPEZ ROSA : Portuguese Marano family of 
Lisbon, which owned a printing establishment there 
in 1647. 

Duarte Lopez Rosa ; Physician ; born at Beja. 
Duarte was condemned by the Inquisition at Lisbon 
(Oct. 10, 1723) as an adherent of Judaism. 

Moses Duarte Lopez Rosa : Physician and 
poet of the seventeenth century; born at Beja, 

staj^ed for a time 
at Rome, and 
then settled in 
Amsterdam, 
where in 1680 
he openly pro- 
fessed Judaism, 
taking the name 
of Moses. He 
was a member 
of the Akademia 
de los Floridos 
at Amsterdam. 
Especially at- 
tached to the 
Portuguese 
royal couple, lie 
addressed son- 
nets and a longer 
poem to the 
royal bride 
elect, a princess 
of Neuburg, and 
to the brides- 
man, D. Manuel Telles da Silva; and some years 
later lie wrote a pa^an on the birth of an infante. 

The published works of Lopez Rosa include: 
“Alientos de la Verdad en los Clarines de laFama,” 
etc., Amsterdam, 1688; “Soneto Dedicado a la 
. . . Princeza de Neuburgo D. Maria Sofia, 
Agora Rainlia de Portugal, cm Sua Felice Uniao 
cornel Rey D. Pedro II.” n.d,, n.p.; “Soneto ao 
exc. Senhor Principe Senescal de Ligue,” n.d., n.p, ; 

“ Paneg 5 r rico Sobre la Restauracion de Inglaterra en 
la Coronacion de las Magestades de Guillolmo III, y 
Ser a Maria por Reyes de la Gran Bretana,” ib. 1690; 
“Elogios ao Felice Nacimiento do Infante de Portu- 
gal, Filho de D. Pedro II. e de D. Maria Sofia,” ib. 
1691. The following remained unprinted : “ Luzes de 
la Idea y Academicos Discursos Que Se Proposieron 
en la Ilustre Academia de Amsterdam en el Ano de 
1683, Intit. Los Floridos de la Almendra, con Otros 
Flores del Ingenio”; and “Novellas Espanholes.” 

Bibliography : Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana , i. 
738; Kayserlinpr, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 95; idem, Gcsch. 
dcr Juden in Portugal , p. 319. * 
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Buy (Ezekiel) Lopez Sosa : Astrologer ; born 
in Portugal; lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century.” He gave an exposition of the “seven 
weeks ” of Daniel ix. So. 

Pinr [OGRAPIIY : Barrios, Relation de Ins Pnetas, p. 54 ; Kay- 
B [erS Bihl Bap.-Port.-Jud. p. 9o; Stemschneider, Cat. 
jjodl. col. 3044. 

Simon Ijopez Rosa (called also Abraham 
Farrar) : Physician, and director of the oldest 
Simnish-Portuguese congregation (Bet Ya akob) in 
Amsterdam; died Dec. 14, 1618 (his wife died nine 
days later). He was not an orthodox Jew. He 
gpolce slightingly of the Haggadah and the Cabala, 
and converted many members of the community to 
his liberal views. A precursor of Uriel Acosta, 
Lopez Rosa opposed the rulings of the Rabbis, thus 
occasioning a quarrel in the congregation, which led 
to the founding in 1618 of a new congregation (Bet 
Yisrael). R. Joel Sirkes of Brest-Litovsk, to whom 
the rabbis of Amsterdam carried the case, advised 
them to excommunicate Lopez Rosa. 

Bim.iOGRAFiiv : Kayserling, BCbl. Esp.-PoTt.-Jud. p. 44; 
idem , in JR. JE. J . xliii. ei $erj. ^ 

G, 

LORD’S PRAYER, THE : Name given by the 
Christian world to the prayer which Jesus taught 
his disciples (Matt. vi. 9-13 ; Luke xi. 1-4). Accord- 
ing to Luke the teaching of the prayer was suggested 
by one of Jesus’ disciples who, on seeing him holding 

communion with God in prayer, asked him to teach 

them also to pray, as John the Baptist had similarly 
taught his disciples a certain form of prayer. Obvi- 
ously, then, the latter was of a similar character. 
From the Talmudic parallels (Tosef., Ber. iii. 7; Ber. 
16b-17a, 39b; Yer. Ber. iv. 7d) it maybe learned 
that it was customary for prominent masters to re- 
cite brief prayers of their own in addition to the 
regular prayers; and there is indeed a certain simi- 
larity noticeable between these prayers and that of 

Jesus. _ . , Tr 

As the following extracts from the Revised Yer- 
sion show, the prayer in Luke is much shorter than 
that in Matthew, from which it differs, too, in ex- 
pression. Possibly both were in circulation among 
the early Christians; the one in Matthew, however, 
is of a later origin, as is shown below: 


MATTHEW. 

Our Fattier which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. 

Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, as in heaven so 
on earth. 

Give us this day our daily 
[Greek : apportioned or need- 
ful] bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

And bring us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the 
evil one. [Addition in many 
manuscripts : For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen.] 

The prayer is a beautiful combination or selection 
of formulas of prayer in circulation among tlie Ha- 


LUKE. 

Father, Hallowed be thy 
name. 

Tby Kingdom come. 

Give us day by day our daily 
[apportioned] bread. 

And forgive us our sins; 
for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted to 
us. 

And bring us not into temp- 
tation. 


sidsean circles; and there is nothing in it expressive 
of the Christian belief that the Messiah had arrivea 
in the person of Jesus. On the contrary, the first 
and principal part is a prayer for the coming of t le 
kingdom of God, exactly as is the Kaddtsii, with 
which it must be compared in order to he thoroughly 

understood. . , . „ , _ t 

The invocation “ Our Father = ' Abmu or Abba 
(hence in Luke simply “Father”) is one common 
in the Jewish liturgy (see Shemoneh Esreh, the 
fourth fifth, and sixth benedictions, and comp, es- 
pecially in the New-Year’s ritual the 
Original prayer “Our Father, our King! Dis- 
Eormand close the glory of Thy Kingdom 
Meaning, unto us speedily”). More frequent 
in Hasidsean circles was the invocation 
“ Our Father who art in heaven ” (Ber. v. 1 ; Yoma 
viii 9- Sotahix. 15; Abotv. 20; Tosef., Demai.n. 9; 
and elsewhere: “ Yelii razon mi-lifne abinu she-ba- 
shamayim," and often in the liturgy). A comparison 
with the Kaddish (“May His great name he hal- 
lowed in tiie world which He created, according to 
His will, and may He establish His Kingdom . . 
speedily and at a near time ” ; see Baer, Abodat 
Yisrael,” p. 129, note), with the Sabbath IJedush- 
shah ” (“ Mayest Thou be magnified and hallowed in 
the midst of Jerusalem . . . so that our eyes may 
behold Thy Kingdom ”), and with the ‘A1 ha-Kol. 
(Massek. Soferim xiv. 12, and prayer-book : Magni- 
fied and hallowed ... be the name of the supreme 
King of Kings in the worlds which He created, this 
world and the world to come, in accordance with 
His will . . and may we see Him eye to eye when 
He returneth to His habitation”) shows that the 
three sentences, “Hallowed he Thy name, -Thy 
Kingdom come,” and “Thy will be done on earth as 
in heaven,” originally expressed one idea only— the 
petition that the Messianic kingdom might appear 
speedily, yet always subject to God’s will. The 
hallowing of God’s name in the world forms part of 
the ushering in of His kingdom (Ezek. xxxvm. *3), 
while the words “Thy will be done” refer to the 
time of the coming, signifying that none but God 
Himself knows the time of His “divine pleasure 
[“razon”; Isa. lxi. 2; Ps. lxix. 14; Luke ii. 14). 

The problem for the followers of Jesus was to 
find an adequate form for this very petition, since 
they could not, like the disciples of John and the 
rest of the Essenes, pray “May Thy Kingdom come 
speedily ” in view of the fact that for them the Mes- 
siah had appeared in the person of Jesus. The form re- 
ported to have been recommended by Jesus is rather 
vague and indefinite: “Thy Kingdom come and 
the New Testament exegetes explain it as referring 
to the second coming of the Messiah, the time of the 
perfection of the kingdom of God (comp. Luke 
xxii 18) In the course of time the interpretation 
of the sentence “ Thy will be done ” was broadened in 
the sense of the submitting of everything to God s 
will, in the manner of the prayer of R. Eliezer (1st 
cent.): “Do Thy will in heaven above and give 
rest of spirit to those that fear Tliee on earth and 
do what is good in Thine eyes. Blessed be Thou 
who liearest prayer!” (Tosef., Ber. iii. 7). 

The rest of the prayer, also, stands m close relation 
to the Messianic expectation. Exactly as R. Llie- 
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zer (Mek. : “Eleazar of Modin ”) said: “He who 
created the day created also its provision ; where- 
fore lie who, while having sufficient 
Relation to food for the day, says: ‘ What shall I 
Messianic eat to-morrow? ’ belongs to the men 
Expecta- of little faith such as were the Israel- 
tion. ites at the giving of the manna ” 
(Mek., Beshallah, Wavassa‘, ii. ; Sotah 
48b), so Jesus said: “Take no thought for your 

life, what ye shall eat or . . . drink 0 ye 

of little faith. . . . Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, . . . and all these things shall he added to 
1 on (Matt. vi. 25-34; Luke xii. 22-31: comp, also 
Simeon b. Yohai, Mek. l.c. ; Ber. 35b; Kid. iv. 14). 
Faith being thus the prerequisite of those that wait 
for the Messianic time, it behooves them to pray, 
in the words of Solomon (Prov. xxx. 8, Hebr. • 
comp. Bezah 16a), “Give us our apportioned bread ” 

( leliem liukki ), that is, the bread we need daily. 

. Repentance being another prerequisite of redemp- 
tion (Pirke B. El. xliii. ; Targ. Yer. and Midi*. Le- 
ItahTobto Deut. xxx. 2; Philo, “De Execratioui- 
k us >” 8-9), a prayer for forgiveness of sin is also 
required in this connection. But on this point spe- 
cial stress was laid by the Jewish sages of old. 
“Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when 
thou pray est,” says Ben Sira (Ecclus. [Siracli] 
xxviii. 2). “To whom is sin pardoned? To him 
who forgiveth injury” (Derek Erez Zuta viii. 3; 
R. H. 17a; see also Jew. Encyc. iv. 590, s.v. Didas- 
calia). Accordingly Jesus said : “ Whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any 
one ; that your Father also which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses ” (Mark xi. 25, R. V.). 

It was this precept which prompted the formula 
“And forgive us our sins [“hobot” = “debts”; the 
equivalent of “ ‘awonot ” = “ sins ”] as we also for- 
give those that have sinned [“ hayyabim ” = “ those 
that are indebted ”] against us.” 

Directly connected with this is the prayer “And 
lead us not into temptation.” This also is found in 
the Jewish morning prayer (Ber. 60b; comp. Rab: 
“Never should a man bring himself into temptation 
as David did, saying, ‘ Examine me, O Lord, and 
prove mo’ [Ps. xxvi. 2], and stumbled” [Sanh. 
107a]). And as sin is the work of Satan (James i. 

15), there comes the final prayer, “But deliver us 
from the evil one [Satan].” This, with variations, is 
the theme of many Haskkean prayers (Ber. 10b-17a, 
60b), ^ “the evil one” being softened into “yezer 
ha-ra ” = “evil desire,” and “evil companionship ” 
or “evil accident”; so likewise “the evil one” in 
the Lord's Prayer was later on referred to things 
evil (see commentaries on the passage). 

The doxology added in Matthew, following a 
number of manuscripts, is a portion of I Chron. 
xxix. 11, and was the liturgical chant with which 
tlie Lord’s Prayer was concluded in the Church; it 
occurs in the Jewish ritual also, the whole verse 
being chanted at the opening of the Ark of the Law. 

On closer analysis it becomes apparent that the 
closing verses, Matt. vi. 14-15, refer solely to the 
prayer for forgiveness. Consequently the original 
passage was identical with Mark xi. 25; and the 
Lord’s Prayer in its entirety is a later insertion in 


Matthew. Possibly the whole was taken over from 
the “Didache ” (viii. 2), which in its original Jewish 
form may have contained the prayer exactly as 
“ the disciples of John ” were wont to recite it. 

F ; u - Clmse, The Lord's Prayer in the Earlu 
rill vi nJ V. 1 11 1 ^ C ‘ l ? a - lu Studio 3d ed., Cambridge, 3891^ 
(diaries Taylor, Sayunjs of the Jewish Fathers , 3897, pp. 124- 
130 ; A. Harnaek Die Urspriinalichc Gestalt des Vatcrun- 

mJensefwfuli! BerilnflOW.' KOntalicllcn Academic de,- 

K. 

LORD’S SUPPER (called also The Last 
Supper) : Name taken from I Cor. xi. 20, and given 
by the. Christian world to the rite known as the 
eucharist, the partaking of the cup of wine and 
the bread, offered in memory of Jesus’ death and 
brought into connection with the story of his 
last . meal, which he is said to have taken with In's 
disciples on the eve of his crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to the synoptic Gospels (Matt. xxvi. 26-29; 
Maik xiv. 23-25; Luke xxii. 15-18, 19), Jesus was 
pai taking of the Passover meal with his disciples on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, before liis capture by the 
officers of the high priest. The Gospel of John, 
however, knows nothing of the institution and 
assigns the crucifixion to the fourteenth day of Ni- 
san., the day when the Passover lamb is sacrificed. 
This discrepancy shows that the identification 
of the “crucified Christ ” with the “lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world ” (John i 
29. [adapted from Isa. liii. 7]; I Peter i. 19; Acts 
viii. 32; Rev. v. 6; and elsewhere) gradually led to 
an identification of Jesus with the Passover lamb 
also (see I Cor. v. 7). 

Subsequently the mystic love-meals of the Mitlira- 
woi shipers, who also broke bread and drank the 
soma- wine in memory of Mitlira’s last supper (see 
T. Cumont, “ Die Mysterien des Mitlira,” pp. 99-101, 
118-119, Leipsic, 1903), caused the love-feasts of the 
early Christians to be celebrated as actual remein- 
biances of the last supper eaten by Jesus; and so 
a special passage was inserted (I Cor. xi. 23-28, in- 
terrupting the context, and contradictory to ib. x. 4) 
in which the apostle rather oddly declares that 
he had received from Jesus by inspiration the 
statement that he had instituted the eucharist on the 
night of his betrayal, giving the formulas for the 
bread and the cup which, with some variations, ap- 
pears in each of the three synoptic Gospels. Incom- 
patible with the whole story, however, is the fact 
that the Christian Didache (ix. 1-4; comp. Jew. 
Encyc. iv. 587) gives the eucharist formulas for the 
cup and the wine used in Christian circles without 
any reference to the crucifixion or to the last sup- 
per. This makes it probable that the institution 
had developed out of the Essene communion-meals 
and was only at a later time referred to Jesus. 

The original idea of the Essene communion-feasts, 
bonowed from Parseeism, remained attached to it: 
the hope for the banquets (of leviathan) in paradise; 
wheiefore Jesus is reported as having especially re- 
ferred to wine in the Kingdom of God (Matt. xxvi. 

29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 18, 30). 

The whole story of the Passover celebration by 
Jesus on the eve of his crucifixion thus arose in cir- 
cles where real familiarity with Jewish law and life 
no longer existed. It has, however, been argued that 
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the ritual of the mass or communion service is derived 
from that of the Passover eve service (see Bickell, 
“ Messe und Pasclia ”). K. 

LORIA. See Luria. 

LORIA, ACHILLE : Italian political econo- 
mist ; bom at Mantua March 2, 1857 ; educated at 
the lyceum of his native city and the universities of 
Bologna, Pavia, Pome, Berlin, and London. He be- 
came professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Sienna in 1881 ; and he has held a similar ap- 
pointment in the University of Padua since 1891. 

Loria is the author of: “La Pendita Fondiaria e 
le Sue Elisione Naturale,” Milan, 1880; “Le Basi 
Economiche della Costituzione Sociale,” Turin, 
1886 (translated into French 1893, German 1895, and 
English 1899); “ Analisi della Proprietft Capitalists ” 
2 vols. , ib, 1889 (received the myal prize); “L’Opera 
Postuma di Carlo Marx,” Pome, 1895; “Problemi 
Sociali Contemporanei,” ]\Iilan, 1896 (translated into 
French 1897); “La Costituzione Economica Odi- 
erna,” Turin, 1899. 

Conrad, Handwurterb. der Staatswissen - 

F. T. H. 


Bibliography : 
schaften. 

s. 

LORIA, GINO : Italian mathematician; born 
at Mantua May 19, 1862 ; educated at the Mantua 
lyceum and at the University of Turin, becoming 
doctor of mathematics in 1884. The same year lie 
was appointed demonstrator in mathematics in the 
University of Turin; in 1886, teacher at the military 
academy, Turin; and in 1887, assistant professor in 
the University of Genoa, where since 1891 he has 
held the chair of descriptive geometry. 

Loria ’s publications treat of pure mathematics and 
its history, and have appeared in Italian and foreign 
magazines. He is also the author of “ II Passato ed 
il Presente delle Principali Teorie Geometriche,” 2d 
ed. 1896 (translated into German, Polish, and Eng- 
lish), 

s. F, T. H. 

See Ibn Yives Al- 


See Landesmann, 


LORKI, IBN VIVES. 

LOIiQUI. 

LORM, HIERONYMUS. 

Heinrich. 

LORRAINE. See Metz. 

LOS ANGELES : Commercial and manufactur- 
ing city in the state of California; situated on the 
left bank of the river of the same name, and about 
14 miles from the Pacific Ocean. Jews first settled 
in Los Angeles in 1849 ; and they increased in num- 
ber so rapidly that within a few years they organ- 
ized a congregation and erected a house of worship. 
They also obtained from the city the grant of a tract 
of land for a cemetery, and established a charitable 
organization to afford decent burial for the poor. 

At present (1904) the Jews number about 3,000 in 
a total population of about 120,000. There are a 
number of Jewish educational and charitable institu- 
tions, of which ma} r be mentioned: Ladies’ Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, Los Angeles Lodge I. O. B. B. 
and two other B’nai B’rith lodges, Kaspare Cohn 
Hospital Association, and Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
congregation has had five rabbis: A. W. Edelman, 
E. Schreibcr, A. Blum, M. G. Solomon, and S. Hccht, 
the present incumbent. 


The Jewish contingent of the population has taken 
an active part in promoting the business interests of 
the city, and a number of Jews are prominent as 
bankers, manufacturers, real-estate dealers, whole- 
sale-grocery merchants, etc. There are also several 
Jewish physicians, lawyers, architects, and mechan- 
ics. See Jew. Encyc. iii. 511, s.v. California. 

A. 

LOST PROPERTY. See Finder of Prop- 


erty. 


LOT (10*6). — Biblical Data : Son of Haran, 
Abraham’s brother, and, consequently, nephew of 
Abraham; emigrated with his grandfather, Terah, 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran (Gen. xi. 31). 


Lot joined Abraham in the land of Canaan, and in 
the time of famine went with him to Egypt (ib. xii. 
4, xiii. 1). Owing to Lot’s riches in flocks and 
tents a quarrel arose between his herdsmen and 
those of Abraham, the result of which was the sep- 
aration of uncle and nephew. Lot chose the fertile 
plain of the Jordan, and extended his tents to Sodom 
(ib. xiii. 5-12). After the defeat of the King of Sod- 
om and his allies in the valley of Siddim, Lot, who 
had been dwelling among them, was taken prisoner, 
with all his family and property, by Chedorlaomer ; 
but he was rescued by Abraham (ib. xiv. 12-16). 

In Gen. xix. Lot is represented as the counterpart 
of Abraham in regard to hospitality : like Abraham, 
lie rose to meet the angels, whom he took for men, 
bowing to them; and, like Abraham, too, he 
44 pressed ” them to enter his house and 44 made them 
a feast ” (ib. xix. 1-3). When his dwelling was sur- 
rounded by the profligate people of Sodom, Lot 
placed his duty as a host above that as a father and 
offered them his two unmarried daughters. The 
angels then announced to him that their mission was 
to destroy the guilty cities, and urged him to leave 
the place. Lot tried, hut unsuccessfully, to persuade 
his sons-in-law to leave also. He himself hesitated 
to flee, and the angels took him, his wife, and his two 
daughters by the hand, 44 the Lord being merciful 
unto him,” and led him out of the city. They then 
enjoined him to flee to the mountain without look- 
ing behind him ; hut the mountain being so far off 
Lot requested them to spare the small city of Zoar 
in order that lie might find refuge there; and his 
request was granted. During the flight to Zoar, 
Lot’s wife, who looked behind her, was turned into 
a pillar of salt (ib. xix. 4-22, 26). 

Lot, fearing that Zoar, also, might be destroyed 
eventually, went up to the mountain and dwelt in a 
cave, where, by an incestuous intercourse with his 


two daughters, he became the ancestor of the two 
nations Moab and Ammon (ib. xix. 30-38). Lot is 
twice mentioned in the expression “ children of Lot,” 
applied to Ammon and Moab (Deut. ii. 19; Ps. 
lxxxiii. 8). 

e. g. ii. M. Sel. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Lot is gener- 
ally represented by the Rabbis in an unfavorable 
light. When the quarrel arose between liis shep- 
herds and those of Abraham (Gen. xiii. 7), there was 
a quarrel between Abraham and Lot also. The lat- 
ter sent his flocks to graze in fields that did not be- 
long to him ; and when Abraham, induced by the 
complaints of the wronged owners, remonstrated. 
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Lot showed himself rebellious (Targ. of pseudo- 
Jonathan and Yer. to Gen. xiii. 7; Pesik. P. 3 fed. 
Friedmann, pp. 9b-10a] ; Gen. P. xli. 6-7). Lot, 
while separating himself from Abraham, separated 
himself from God also, saying, “I have no desire 
either in Abraham or in his God ” (Gen. R. xli. 
9-10). It was only after the wicked (“ rasha‘ ”) Lot 
had left Abraham that God spoke again to the latter 
(Pesik. P. l.c . ; comp. Gen. xiii. 14). Lot was given 
over to lust; therefore he chose Sodom as his resi- 
dence (Pesik. P. l.c . ; Gen. P. xli. 9), and his daugh- 
ters’ act of incest was due to his neglect. The 
account of it was therefore read every Saturday in 
the synagogues as a warning to the public (Nazir 
23b; Gen. P. li. 12). 

The above-mentioned incident of the Hocks shows 
that Lot was not too conscientious ; he was besides 
very greedy of wealth ; and at Sodom he practised 
usury (Gen. P. li. 8). Ilis hesitation to leave the 
city (comp. Gen. 
xix. 16) was due 
to his regret for 
his great wealth 
which he was 
obliged to aban- 
don (Gen. P. 1. 

17). ThePabbis 
cited the drunk- 
enness of Lot as 
an example of 
the degree of in- 
toxication whicli 
renders a man ir- 
responsible (‘Er. 

65a). All the 
special favors 
which Lot re- 
ceived from God 
were granted 
through the 
merit of Abra- 
ham ; otherwise 
he would have 
perished with 
the people of 
Sodom (Gen. P. xli. 4; Midr. lia-Gadol to Gen. xiii. 
11). His being spared at the time of the destruction 
of Sodom is recorded also as a reward for not hav- 
ing betrayed Abraham when the latter told Pharaoh 
that Sarah was his sister ( ib . li. 8). 

The Pirke Pabbi Eli‘ezer, however, shows a much 
milder attitude toward Lot, interpreting the word 
“zaddik” of Gen. xviii. 23 as referring to him 
(Pirke P. El. xxv.). Besides passing over in silence 
Lot’s shameful deeds, it records the hospitality 
which, in imitation of Abraham, he practised at 
Sodom: even after the people of Sodom had pro- 
claimed that any hospitable person would be 
burned, he continued to practise it under cover of 
night. This trait is mentioned also in Gen. R. (1. 8) ; 
but it is there narrated in a manner which renders 
Lot’s merits insignificant. It is further said (ib. 1. 

9; Lev. R. xxiii.) that Lot pleaded the whole 
night in favor of the people of Sodom. The Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira (ed. Bagdad, pp. 2b, 17b, 19b), 
apparently borrowing from the Koran (suras vii. 


78-82, xxii. 43), calls Lot “a perfectly righteous 
man” (“zaddik gamur ”) and prophet (comp. II 
Peter ii. 7, 8; Epstein, “Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehu- 
dim,” 121). 

Genesis Rabbali (1. 14) concludes that Lot had at 
the time of the destruction of Sodom four daugh- 
ters, two married and two betrothed, and that the 
latter escaped with their father. But he had previ- 
ously had a daughter named Pelotet, who was mar- 
ried to one of the inhabitants of Sodom. She 
secretly practised hospitality, but being one day 
discovered by the people of Sodom, was sentenced 
to be burned (Pirke P. El. l.c . ; “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
“Lek Leka,” ed. Leghorn, p. 23a). Lot’s wife, 
called “ Trit ” or “ Tdit,” desirous to see whether her 
other two daughters followed her, looked behind 
her; but she then saw the back of the Shekinali 
and was accordingly punished for her imprudence 
(Pirke P. El. l.c.). She was turned into a pillar of 

salt because she 
had previously 
sinned by not 
giving salt to 
strangers (Targ. 
pseudo -Jona- 
than and Yer. to 
Gen. xix. 26; 
comp. Gen. R. 
„li. 7). According 
to a legend, oxen 
used to consume 
every day the 
pillar of salt by 
licking it down 
to the toes, but 
it was restored 
by the morning 
(Pirke P. El. 
l.c. ; Sefer ha- 
Yashar, “ Wa- 
yera,” p. 28a, b). 
Lot’s wife, be- 
ing turned into 
a pillar of salt, 
was not con- 
sidered as a dead body, contact with which ren- 
dered one unclean (Niddali 70b). The transfor- 
mation was one of those miraculous occurrences 
at sight of which one must recite a benediction 
(Ber. 54a). 

s. s. M. Sel. 

— -Critical View : Lot is regarded by the critics as 
an eponym representing the supposed common an- 
cestor of the two tribes or nations of Moab and Am- 
mon. His relation to Abraham is in this view 
intended to mark the ethnographic connection of 
these two tribes with the Israelites ; and his choice 
of an eastern location may be taken as indicating a 
voluntary relinquishment of all claims of the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites to Canaan. His relations with 
his daughters probably represent some rough pleas- 
antry common among the Israelitish folk and indica- 
ting their scorn for their nearest neighbors. Fenton, 
however ("Early Hebrew Life ”), suggests that in a 
matriarchal state such unions would not be indeco- 
rous, since in social stages where descent was traced 



Lot’s Wife Turned into a Pillar of Salt. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 
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only through the mother the father would he no re- 
lation to the children. 

The story about Lot's wife, also, bears marks of 
popular origin, and is regarded by critics and travel- 
ers as a folk-legend intended to explain some pillar 
of crystallized rock-salt resembling the female hu- 
man form. Owing to its composition, such a pillar 
would soon dissolve. One in the neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea was identified by Josephus (“Ant.” i. 
11, ^ 4) as that of Lot’s wife; and another (or the 
same) had that name at the time of Clement of 
Rome (I Cor. xi. 2). 

As Lot is declared to have dwelt in a cave (Gen. 
xix. 30), Ewald (“ History of Israel.” i. 313) and 
Dillmann {ad loc.) identify him with Lotan, the 
leader of one of the tribes of Horites or cave-dwell- 
ers (Gen. xxx vi. 22, 29). The Dead Sea is still 
called “BahrLut.” 

e. g, n. J- 

LOTS : Means of determining chances. Primi- 
tive peoples, and occasionally those on a higher 
plane of culture, resort to lots for the purposes of 
augury. They spin a coconut or entangle strips of 
leather in order to obtain an omen. Thieves espe- 
cially are detected by the casting of lots, etc. (Tylor, 
“Primitive Culture,” German eel., i. 78-82). The 
pagans on a ship with Jonah under stress of a storm 
cast lots in order to find out who among them had 
incurred the Divine anger (Jonah i. 7). Hainan re- 
sorted to the lot when he intended to destroy the 
Jews (Esth. iii. 7). The Greek heroes cast their 
lots into Agamemnon’s helmet in order to ascertain 
who should fight with Hector (“ Iliad,” vii. 171). In 
ancient Italy oracles with carved lots were used. 

The ancient Israelites likewise resorted to the lot 
for the most varied purposes. Rliabdomancy was 
known as late as Hosea (Hos. iv. 12); and Ezekiel 
(Ezek. xxi. 26 et seq.) mentions the arrow-oracle of 
the King of Babylon, which was still used a thou- 
sand years later among the pagan 
In Ancient Arabians (Wellhausen, “ResteArabi- 
Israel. schen Heidenthums,” 2d ed., pp. 126 et 
seq.; comp. Sprenger, “Leben und 
Lelire des Mohammed,” i. 259 et seq. ; Huber, 
“Ueber das Meiser-Spiel der Heidnisclien Araber,” 
Leipsic, 1883). As the priestly lot-oracles are dis- 
cussed under Epiiod, Urim and Tixummi.m, and 
Terapiim, the present article deals merely with 
the lot in secular life. Joshua discovers the thief, 
and Saul the guilty one, by means of the lot (Josh, 
vii. 16 et seq . ; I Sam. xiv. 42; comp. I Sam. x. 20 
et seq.). Primitive peoples divide land and other 
common property by means of the lot. In Hebrew 
the word for “ lot ” (“ goral ”) has retained the mean- 
ing of “share”; it has also .acquired the more gen- 
eral meaning of “fate” (Isa. xvii. 14, 1 vii. 6; Jer. 
xiii. 25; Ps. xvi. 5; Dan. xii.). The land west 
of the Jordan is divided among the several tribes 
by lot (Num. xxvi, 55 et seq ., xxxiii. 54, xxxiv. 
13, xxxvi. 2; Josh. xiii. 6, xiv. 2, xv. 1. xvii. 
1, xviii. 6-10, xix. 51, xxiii. 4: Ps. lxxviii. 55, 
cv. 11; comp. Ezek. xiv. 1, xlvii. 22). Jewish tra- 
dition, finding offense in this kind of allotment, de- 
clared that the land was really divided under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the lot being merely 
the visible means of confirming the division for the 


people (Sifre, Num. 132; B. B. 122a). Prov. xvi. 
33 and xviii. 18 indicate that lots were cast in legal 
controversies. The wicked “part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ” (Ps. 
xxii. 19; comp. Matt, xxvii. 35; John xxix. 24). 
Booty of war is divided by lot (Joel iv. 3; Nahum 

iii. 10; Ob. 11; see also Judges xx. 9; Nell. x. 35, 
xi. 1 ; I Chron. xxiv. 5, xxv. 8, xxvi. 13 (sec Hcrzog- 
I-Iauck, “Real-Encyc.” 3d ed., xi. 643 et seq.). 

According to the etymology of the word “ goral,” 
the lots were probably small stones, or sticks, as Hos. 

iv. 12 indicates. They were thrown, or possibly 
shaken (Prov. xvi. 33, “ into the lap ”), so that one 
fell out, whereby the case in question was decided. 
It can not be ascertained whether a tablet with wri- 
ting on it is meant in Lev. xvi. 8, as the Mishnah 
assumes (Yoma iii. 9, iv. 1). At the time of the 
Second Temple the lot was prominent in the Tem- 
ple cult, and customs were developed, 

In Talmud after Biblical example, whereby the 
and several offices were apportioned by 
Midrash. lot. The priests drew lots in all cases 
where differences might arise (Yoma 
37a, 39a-41a, 62a-63b, 65b ; Zeb. 113b ; Men. 59b ; 
Ker. 28a). In Tamid i. 2 the overseer of the Tem- 
ple calls for the lot; and Yoma 24b records a dis- 
cussion whether the priests shall draw lots in holy 
or in secular garments. Lots were cast four times in 
.succession (Yoma iv. 1). The Prophets increased the 
four classes of priests that returned from the Dias- 
pora to twenty-four; they mixed up the names of 
the additional ones and placed them in an urn (mAny) 
and then let each of the four original classes of priests 
draw five names (Tosef., Ta‘an. ii. 1, and parallel 
passages). The urn was originally made of cypress- 
wood; but the high priest Ben Gamala had one 
which was made of gold (Yoma iii. 9); hence draw- 
ing lots from it created a sensation (Yer. Yoma 41b, 
below). In the sanctuary the lots were taken out by 
hand (Yoma 39b, 40a). The lot was either a black 
or a white pebble (Yer. Yoma iv., beginning), or 
was made of olive-, nut-, or cypress-wood (Yoma 
37a). . A third kind, consisting of pieces of paper 
with writing on them ( kitt&iuov ), is frequently men- 
tioned. 

Many facts seem to indicate that choosing by lot 
was common in post-Biblical times. Moses chose 
the seventy elders (Num. xi. 26) by selecting six 
men from each of the twelve tribes, and then placing 
seventy-two pieces of paper (■ -lttclklov ), of which two 
were blank, into an urn, one being drawn by each 
man. He proceeded similarly in determining the 
273 first-born who were to pay each five shekels ran- 
j som, 22,273 tickets in all being drawn (Yer. Sank. 

I 19c, below, and parallel passages). Eldad and Me- 
dad were, according to Targ. Yer. to Num. xi. 26, 
among the elders who drew lots. Jacob’s sons also 
drew lots to decide who should take Joseph’s coat to 
their father (Gen. R. lxxxiv.). Achan attempted to 
bring the casting of lots into discredit when he said 
to Joshua: “If I order you and the high priest Elea- 
zar to draw lots, one of you will certainly be pro- 
nounced guilty” (Sank. 43b). Nebuchadnezzar’s 
casting of lots (Ezek. xxi. 25 et seq.) is mentioned; 
but, according to the vernacular of the time, the 
Greek word K?.?)pog is used, which occurs also in 
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Acts i. 26 (Lam. R., Preface, No. 5; Midr. Teh. x. 
6; comp. ib. x. 5 on casting of lots among the Ho- 
mans, and Krauss, “Lelmworter,” ii. 545b). 

In Palestine brothers divided their patrimony by 
lot as late as, and probably much later than, the 
second century (B. B. 106b), Apparently the lot 
was also occasionally used in ordaining teachers 
(ler.. Bik. 65d, 1. 24). Under Grecian influence the 
drawing of lots degenerated into dice-playing. “ No 
one is accepted as witness who plays with little 
stones i.e., gambles professionally (Ter. 
Sanh. iii. 6 and parallel passages). The same regu- 
lation applies to the dice-player (Kv/Sevri/c and Kvjieia), 
who is frequently referred to (see passages in 
Krauss, l.e. ii. 501). 

Hie drawing of lots and its companion practise, 
the throwing of dice, were common in the Middle 
Ages ; and they are even in vogue at 
In the Mid- the present time. Moses of Coucy (e. 
die Ages 1250) mentions xylomancy. Splinters 

and in of wood the rind of which had been 
Folk-Loie. removed on one side, were tossed up, 
and according as they fell on the 
peeled or the unpeeled side, augured favorably or 
unfavorably (Gudemann, “Gescli.” i. 82). An Ital- 
ian teacher denounced the casting of lots {ib. ii. 
221). Dice-playing was especially in vogue among 
the Italian Jews of the Middle Ages, and was, as well 
as other games of hazard, frequently forbidden (ib. 
n. 210). In Germany there was a game of chance 
called “Ruck oder Schncid,” in which a knife was 
used (Berliner, p. 22). Man} r books on games of 
chance originated in the later Middle Ages (see bib- 


J ena 1878; Herzog-Hauck, Bcal-Eneye. M 
ed., xi. 043 etscq . ;B. blade, Gescli. [trad*, \. 471 etscq.: E. 11. 
1 Culture, 1 mlex ; Germ, ed., i. 78 ct sea., Lain- 

f llulllse { 1 '. Rest % 4?' ahischm Hcidenlliinns. 
~d ed., pp. 132 et seq .; Winer, B. U. ii. 81. Oil medieval •ind 
T 0 npri 1 inp t r b0 | 0kS : 7 Ben j llc .ob, Ozarha-Sefarim , pp. 90 ct m/. ; 
A. Berliner, Aus dam Behan dcr Deutschen Juden im Mil - 
tdalter, Berlin, 1900; M. Grunwald, Mittlieilunqen dcr (Jr 
scllscliaj t fllr Jihl ische Vo Ihshunde, v. 12 ; M Gudemann' 
^v.Steinselmeider, Loosbllclwr, in Hcbr. Bib], \{ 
1~0, idem, Ladisclie Litcratur , ch. xxii., end 

A - L. B. 


LOTTERIES. See Gambling. 

LOUISVILLE. See Kentucky. 

LOUS ADA (OF PEAK HOUSE) : Name of a 
family that has held for many generations large pos- 
sessions in Jamaica. A member of the family was 
created Duke de Lousada and Marquis di San Mini- 
! ato. It is the only Jewish family that has held so- 
exalted a title. Its members claim to be descendants 
of the original Spanish grandees of ( hat name. Isaac 
de Lousada was confirmed, in 1848, in the titles that 
had been borne by his “ancestor” the Duke de Lou- 
sada, grand chamberlain to Charles III., King of the 
Two Sicilies. This monarch, when crowned King 
of Spain, created the duke a grandee of the first 
class. Isaac de Lousada died in 1857, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Emanuel, second duke (b. 
1809; d. 1884). Emanuel was succeeded by his 
nephew, Horace Francis, the third and present 
(1904) duke, son of Count Francis (d. 1870), the sec- 
ond son of the first duke. Count Francis married 
Marianne, daughter of Sir Charles Wolsely ; he was 
created Marquis di San Miniato by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany in 1846. Following is a pedigree of the 
family : 


Baac de Lousada = Judith (daughter of 
(d. 1831) Baron d’Aguilar) 

Moses Baruch Lousada = Bella Barrow 
(d. 1826) of Jamaica 


John Baruch 
= Tryphena 
(1832; daughter 
of S. Barrow) 

6 sons 5 daughter: 


Isaac = Sarah 
(daughter of Duke de 
Losada y Lousada) 

Arthur Bella = Mothers 
s Major Wills 


George 

Juliana 

Goldsmid 

Herbert G. 
Lousada 


liography below). The present writer has in his 
possession a Bokhara manuscript containing a “Lot- 
Book of Daniel.” It mentions also means (“se<ml- 
lot ) foi detecting a thief. The Jews of the present 
day, likewise, are not unacquainted with the various 
modes of casting lots found among all peoples and 
used for various and generally harmless purposes; 
but among these remnants of ancient superstition 
customs that are Jewish in origin are probably to be 
found only in Hasidic circles and in the East. 


Bibliography : t. w. navies. Magic, Divination and Dr 

Dhq' jlm PP '-‘i Loil don and Leipsic, 1898;’ Hastiiws 
Diet Bible, in. log etscq.; Thomas Gataker, Von der Nr/lar 
und deni Gcbrauche dcr Loose. 1(519; H. Guthe Knrzrs 
Kro/m'-Mr and Leipsic, 1903; f Ham- 
beref n 40 iaoQ Le T hrajmD ’ ^crglaube und Zau- 

oc?ci, p. 40, Stuttgart, 1898; Lenormant, Magic und Wahr- 


Moses 

Isaac de Lousada 
(1st Duke de Lousada, 1848 ; 
d. 1857) 


Emanuel 
(1809-85; 
2d duke) 


Sarah — Francis Herman 

Isaac Lousada (Marquis di San (b. 1818 ; 

Miniato,1846; d. 1881) 
d. 1870) == Erancoise 

= Marianne Tard 
Wojsely 

Horace Francis 
(3d duke ; 2d marquis ; 
b. 1837) 

I. G, D. 


\pebrett, Peerage , 1901, p. 928 ; Isaac da Costa 
Gentru m ns f? 1 Ut T cht ’ 1 ? 7 ?; Burke, Landed 

Gouda ^884 8 ’ 900 ’ RletstaPl Arm orml General , i. 101, 

J - II. Gut. 

LOVE (nanN) : The deep affection by which 
one person feels closely drawn to another* and im- 
pelled to give up much, or do much, for him with- 
out regard of self. —Biblical Data: AYliile the 
word rnnR like the Greek aydrnj, denotes also sen- 
sual love (Hos. ii. 7.9, 13; Ezek. xxiii. 5, 9; Judges 
xvi, 4; II Sam. xiii. 15), it becomes, owing to the 
lughei ethical^ spirit pervading Judaism, more and 
11101 e cxpiessive of the purer sentiment so exqui- 
sitely characterized in Cant.viii. 6-7: “Love is strong 
as death. . . . Many waters can not quench love. 
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neither can the tloods drown it: if a man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it would ut- 
terly be contemned. ” Besides love of man for wom- 
an. “ahabali” denotes parental love (Gen. xxv. 28, 
s'xxvii. 3), and it is transferred to that love of man 
for man which is better termed friendship, and which 
is exemplified in the love of David and Jonathan 
and characterized by the former in the words, “My 
brother Jonathan, very dear [A. Y. “pleasant”] 
hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was won- 
(lerful, passing the love of women” (II Sam. i. 26, 
Hebr.). Hence “lover” becomes identical with 
“friend” (Prov. xviii, 24; Ps. xxxviii. 12 [A. Y. 
11], Ixxxviii. 19 [A. V. 18]). Gradually the entire 
system of life is permeated by the principle of love, 
and the relation between God and man as well as 
between man and man is based upon it. 

It is the prophet Hosea who, chastened by his ex- 
perience in his own life, gives to love a deeper and 
purer meaning, while finding that God loves Israel 
notwithstanding its backslidings (Hos. xi. 1). It is 
a love of free will (ib. xiv. 5 [A. Y. 4]). Upon love 
Deuteronomy builds its entire system. God loved 
the fathers (Dent. x. 15), and because lie transferred 
this love to their descendants, the entire people of 
Israel, He chose them, though not on account of 
their own merit, to be His own peculiar (missionary) 
nation and shielded them against their foes (ib. vii. 
6-8, xxiii. 6). He therefore demands their love in 
return (ib. vi. 5; x. 12; xi. 1, 18, 22; xiii, 4; xix. 9; 
xxx. 6, 16, 20). He loves also the stranger, and 
demands love for the stranger in return (ib. x. 18- 
19). The love of God for Israel is declared by 
Jeremiah to be “an everlasting love” (Jer. xxxi. 3), 
and both the exilic seer and the last of the prophets 
accentuate this love of God (Isa. lxiii. 9; Mai. i. 2). 

The love of God for mankind in general is not ex- 
pressed in Scripture by the term “love,” but by 
“mercy” (Ps. cxlv. 9); it is, however, extended to 
all who observe His commandments (Ex. xx. 6; 
Dent. vii. 9), who follow righteousness and speak 
“right” (Prov. xv. 9, xvi. 13; Ps. cxlvi. 8), because 
He loves righteousness and justice (Isa. lxi. 8; Ps. 
xi. 7, xcix. 4). Nor is the love of God for Israel 
favoritism. “ Whom the Lord lovetli He chasten- 
< 3 th ” (A. V. “ correcteth ” ; Prov. iii. 12). Love be- 
ing the essence of God’s holy nature, the law of hu- 
man life culminates in the commandment “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” (Lev. xix. 18). 
This love includes the enemy (Ex. xxiii. 4-5). The 
words “ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart: thou shalt not bear sin against [A. Y. “suffer 
sin upon him”] him . . . nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people” (Hebr.) show 
in what manner the enemy can be loved — one must 
remove the cause of hatred in order to be able to 
love his neighbor (Lev. xix. 17). This includes the 
stranger (Lev. xix. 34); the criminal also is called 
“thy’ brother” (Dent, xxv. 3; see Buotiiekly 
Love). 

- — In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture : Love as a divine principle was especially 
developed among the Hasidim, who made love of 
God and love of man the guiding principles of their 
lives (Philo, “Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” § 12;. see 
Essex es). To them God appeared as “ the spirit of 


love for all men ”■ (Wisdom i. 6). “Thou lovest all 
things that are. . . . Never wouldst Thou have 
made anything if Thou liadst hated it. . . . Thou 
sparest all, for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou Lover 
of souls” (ib. xi. 24-26). Philo also (“De Opificiis 
Mundi,” i. 4; comp. Muller, “Buch von del* Welt- 
sehbpfung,” 1841, p. 150) finds love, or goodness,, to 
be the principle and motive power of the divine 
creation. So God says to Ezra, as he complains 
about the ills of the world, “Thou canst not love 
My creation more than I do ” (IV Esdras viii, 45). 
Love for God and man is accordingly declared. to be 
the principle of conduct in the Didaciie and in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Simeon, 3, 4; 
Issachar, 5; Zebulun, 8; Dan, 5; Gad, 7 ; Benjamin, 
8). Love of all creatures is taught by Hillel (Abot i. 
12; Wisdom xii. 19; Philo, “De Humanitate,” §§ 12- 
14 ; comp. Biiotheiily Love and Golden Rule). 

The Rabbis also declare that the world was cre- 
ated by the divine principle of love (Gen. R. xii. 
15) and that the human world is founded on mercy 
(Ab. R. N. iv.). “Beloved is man by 
Justice the God, in whose likeness he is made; es- 
Funda- pecial love was shown him in being 
mental made aware of this godlikeness of 
Principle, his” (Ab. iii. 14). Still, a deeper con- 
ception of the Rabbis made justice the 
fundamental principle of life, and not mere love. 

“ When God saw that the world could not stand on 
rigid justice, then only He tempered it with love” 
(Gen. R. l.c.). Love pardons but fails to eradicate 
sin in individuals or society at large. Upon justice, 
truth, and peace the world is founded (Ah. i. 15 ; 
Deut. R. v. 1). Love is not strong and firm enough 
to form the foundation of life, whether in individ- 
uals, who must strive for character, or in society at 
large, which can not afford to tolerate wrong-doing 
(see Holiness; Judgment, Divine). Love pre- 
vails only where God is recognized as Father, and 
this tender relation works for pity and forgiveness 
(Ber. 7a). All depends then upon whether that state 
has been attained in which the will of God is done 
from mere love. 

Whether the heathen as well as Jews may attain 
this state of true God-cliildship is a question at is- 
sue between the Hellenistic and a few of the more 
liberal Palestinian rabbis on the one hand and the 
greater majority of the rabbis on the other. The 
former insist that Job and Enoch attained this state 
as well as Abraham ; the latter deny it, asserting that 
fear and not love of God was the motive power of 
the ancient heathen (comp. Testament 
The of Job, i. 24 [in Kohut Memorial 
Broader Volume, p. 171], Enoch, Ixxi. 14, and 
Hellenistic Slavonic Enoch, lxiv. 5, with Sotali 
View. v. 5 and Gen. R. xxv.). Christianity 
was partly influenced by the broader 
Hellenistic views in stating that “ God is love ” and 
that all men are children of God (I John iii- 1 ; W ^"8, 
11-20; v. 3). Still, the prevailing view in the New 
Testament is that of Paul, according to whom it is 
the Holy Spirit which, through baptism, works love 
and renders the believers “sons of God,” for whom 
there would otherwise be only salvation by right- 
eousness (Rom. viii. 14-31 ; comp. i. 17). In other 
I words, only through belief in the especial God-son- 
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ship of the crucified Christ does the Christian ob- 
tain the title of God’s son and the right to claim Ilis 
fatherly love. This view is maintained also in John 
v. 20-24, x. 17, xv. 9, xvii. 26. 

This conception of a divine love bought by sacri- 
ficial blood was combatted by the rabbis; R. Akiba, 
for instance, declares: “Beloved are the Israelites 
inasmuch as they are called children of God ” ; 
especially did that love manifest itself in making 
known to them that they are children of God (Abot 
iii. 15, with reference to Deut. xiv. 1). The entire 
relation between Israel and God is found by B. 
Akiba to be typified in the Song of Songs, which 
to him. is “the holiest of all books,” because it 
allegorizes the divine love (Yad. iii. 5; Cant. R, 
Introduction). Whether Israel may claim God ’s love 
as His children when disregarding His command- 
ments is a matter of dispute between R. Meir (who 

affirms) and R. Judah (wlio denies; Sifre, Deut. 96). 

The love of God means the surrounding of life 
with His commandments (Men. 43b) and is condi- 
tioned by the love of the Torah (R. 
God^ Love II. 4a); God loves Israel in a higher 
for Israel, degree than He does the Gentiles (Sifre, 
Deut. 144; Yoma 54a) because through 
the Torah they stand closer to Him (Pesik. ii. 16-17) ; 
they love Him, giving their very lives for the ob- 
servance of His commandments (Mek., Yitro, 6, to 
Ex. xx. 0). Indeed, love of God is voluntary sur- 
render of life and all one has for God’s honor (Sifre, 
Deut. 32 ; Ber. 54a). It is unselfish service of God 
(Abot i. 3; Ab Zarali 19a). There are chastisements 
of love for the righteous to test their piety (Ber. 5a; 
comp. Ronu v. 3). It is this unequaled love, bra- 
ving suffering and martyrdom, which established 
the unique relation between God and Israel, so that 
“none of the nations can quench this love” (Cant. 

B. viii. 7). This unique love is echoed also in the 
liturgy (see Ahabaii Rabbaii). To be a true “ lover 
of God,” however, means “to receive offense, and 
resent not; to hear words of contumely, and answer 
not; to act merely from love, and rejoice even in 
trials as tests of pure love” (Sliab. 88b; Sotah 81a- 
comp. Rom. viii. 28). 

Love as the highest aim of life is especially em- 
phasized in Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xxvi. ; “Love 
should be perfectly unselfish, and regulate the con- 
duct of man toward man.” In the same sense it is 
accentuated as the highest incentive of action by 
Bahya ibn Pafcuda, in “Ilobot lia-Lebabot” (see 
Jew. Encyc. ii. 454). Maimonides, in his Yad ha- 
Hazakah, devotes the whole tenth chapter of Hil- 
kot Teshubah, with reference to Abot 
The High- i. 3, to love as the motive which gives 
est Aim all human action its true ethical and 
of Life. religious value. Similarly, Nalmian- 
ides in his commentary to Deut. vi. 

4, with reference to Sifre, l.c ., declares that love of 
God involves the study and observance of the Law 
without regard to gain or expectation of reward ; so 
also Bahya ben Asher, in his “Had ha-Kemah,” un- 
der “ Ahabah. ” 

R. Eleazar of Worms, in his ethical work “Ro- 
keali,” begins with the chapter on love, referring to 
Sifre, Deut. 32, 41, 48; Ber. 54a; Yoma 86a; Ned. 
62a; Sotah 31a; Tanna debe Eliyahu xxvi. ; Midr. 


Teh. to Ps. xiii. 2 (“I love Thee; that is, ‘I love 
Thy creatures ’ ”) ; and Midr. Tadshe xii., and stating 
that he who truly loves God subordinates all other 
desires and cares to the one great object of life— the 
fulfilment of God’s will in joy. Still more exten- 
sively does Elijah de Vidas, in his ethical work 
“ Reshit llokmah ” (part 2), dwell on love as the 
highest aim and motive of life. He also quotes the 
Zohar (i. lib; ii. 114, 116a; iii. 68a, 264b, 267a; and 
other passages), where it is frequentlv stated that 
pure love is suppression of all care “for self, and 
through such love true union of the soul with God 
is effected. This union is said by the cabalisfcs to 
take place in the celestial “ palace of love ” (Zohar 
i. 44b, ii. 97a). 

Still greater importance was attached to love 
when it was rendered a cosmic principle in the philo- 
sophical systems of Hasdai Crescas and, tlirougli liim, 
of Spinoza. Instead of rendering the 
As Cosmic creative intellect the essence of the 
Principle. Deity, as did Maimonides and all the 
Aristotelians, Crescas, like Philo of 
old, makes love the essential quality of God. Love 
is divine bliss, and lienee love of God is the source 
of eternal bliss for mortal man (“ Or Adonai,” i. 3, 
5; comp. Spinoza’s “Amor Intellectualis,” v. 32-36; 
see Joel, “Don Cliasdai Creskas’ Religionsphiloso- 
pliische Lehren, ” 1866, p. 37; idem , “Spinoza’s The- 
ologiscli-Politisclier Tractat, ” 1870, pp. ix.-xi.). 

But, more than Crescas, it was probably Don 
Judah Isaac Abravanel, known as Leo Hebii/eus, 
from whom Spinoza borrowed the idea of “intellec- 
tual love ” as a cosmic principle, and who, following 
the Platonic and pantheistic tendency of the period 
of the Italian Renaissance, made (in his “Dialoghi 
di Amoie ) the “amore iutellectivo ” and “amore 
| mentale ” or “rationale ” the essence of God and the 
central force and end of the world. “ Love links all 
things together in the cosmos, but while love in the 
natural world is sensual and selfish, divine love is 
unselfish and uplifting. God’s love created the 
world and brings about the perfection of all things, 
especially of man, who, when good, is God-loving 
as well as God-beloved, and whose love of God leads 
him to eternal bliss, which is identical with divine 
love.” This intellectual love is identical with the 
Biblical “to him [God] shalt thou cleave” (Deut. x. 

20, xi. .22, xiii. 5;. Sifre, Deut. 49; Sotali 14a) and 
gives lisc to the nmtatio Dei.” It is highest per- 
fection and supreme joy (B. Zimmels, “Leo He- 
braeus,” 1886, especially pp. 51, 67, 74-79, 89- 
100). Leo Hebrams’ view of love as the principle 
of the world appears to have exerted some influence 
also upon Schiller in liis “ Pliilosopliische Briefe ” 
(1838, x. 289; Zimmels, l.c. pp. 8-11). 

Bibliography : Grunbaum, Dcr Gntndzug und Desscn Ent- 
yJlrWl n£ r J Jchr im Jndciithumc, in Geiger’s TFtos. 
ZeiL Juch Tlicol. n. 2S5, iii. 59, ISO; Schenkel’s BibeUe.ricnn. 

K. 

LOVE-FEAST. See Agape. 

LOVEMAN", ROBERT: American poet; bora 
at Cleveland, Ohio, April 11, 1864; educated and now 
(1904) residing at Dalton, Ga. ; M.A., University of 
Alabama. He has published the following volumes 
of verse, which have won for him recognition from 
contemporary critics: “Poems,” Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
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1889; “Poems,” ib. 1898; “Poems,” Philadelphia, 
Pa. ,1897; “A Book of Verses,” ib. 1900; “The 
Gates of Silence,” New York, 1908. 
pint iograpiiy : Who's Who in Avncricci. 1903-5; Stedman, 
An American Anthology , New York, 1900 ; Adams, Did. of 
Authors . K 


LO VINSON, ERMANNO (formerly Her- 
mann): German historian ; born in Berlin June 3, 
1863; educated at Berlin University (Ph.D. 1888). 
Since 1889 he has lived in Italy, and since 1895 has 
been assistant archivist of the royal state archives at 

Borne. . . . 

Levinson’s published works in German include: 
“Beitrage zur Verfassungsgeschichte der Westfitli- 
schen Reichsstiftssttldte,” Paderborn, 1889; “Die 
Mindensche Chronik des Busso Watensted, eine Fal- 
schung Paullinis, ” ib. 1890; and “1st die Gesch. 
eine Wissenscliaf t V ” Berlin, 1S92 (translated from 
the Italian of P.’ Villari) ; in Italian : “ Oristoforo 

Colombo Nell a Letteratura Tedesca, ” Rome, 1893; 
“Giuseppe Garibaldi e la Sua Legione Nello Stato 
Bomano 1848-49,” ib. 1902. S. 


LOVY, ISRAEL: French cantor and syna- 
crogal composer ; bom near Danzig Sept., 1773 ; died 
hi Paris Jan. 7, 1832. He received a Talmudic and 
secular education at Glogau, where his father was 
hazzan. Lovy traveled extensively, visiting the 
greatest cantors of the time, and studying the works 
of the greatest masters, especially those of Haydn 
and Mozart. In 1799 he settled at Fiirtli, where 
lie became accomplished in violin, violoncello, and 
piano, and proficient in French and Italian. After 
having served for short terms congregations in 
Mayence, Strasburg, and London, he was called in 
1818 to Paris, where lie officiated as cantor until his 
death. Lovy was gifted with a voice of unusual 
strength, compass, and sweetness, and the greatest 
masters of vocal music at Paris attended the Jewish 
services to hear him sing. He received attractive 
oilers from the stage, but the Jewish Consistory of 
Paris elected him for life and thus induced him to 
remain as cantor. In March, 1822, his congregation 
dedicated a new temple and introduced an organ and 
boys’ chorus. Lovy wrote all the music for the 
organ and the new choir, and it was mainly the 
beauty of his compositions that silenced the opposi- 
tion of the Orthodox element of the community, 
which at first protested against the innovation. 


Bibliography : Mendel and Reismann, Mimhalisches Con- 
vcrsations-Lexikon^&erMn, 1878 ; Arch. 1st. 18d 0 (biography 
by his grandson Eugene Manuel) . 
g 1. War. 


LOW, A. MAURICE: Anglo-American wri- 
ter; bom in London July 14, 1860. Educated at 
King’s College School in that city, and afterward 
in Austria, he devoted himself to journalism. Since 
1888 he has been correspondent at Washington, 
D. C., for the “Boston Globe,” and since 1896 for 
the London “ Daily Chronicle,” being the first Wash- 
ington correspondent to be appointed by an English 


paper. 

Low’s journalistic positions have been many. 
Since 1896 he lias edited the American department 
of the London “National Review”; he wrote “The 
United States and Its Dependencies ” for the “ An- 
nual Register” (London, 1901); and is a contributor 


to the majority of the more influential magazines in 
England and America, including “ Collier’s Weekly, ” 

“ Harper’s "Weekly,” “The Forum,” North Ameri- 
can Review,” “Scribner’s,” “McClure’s,” and “The 
Fortnightly Review". ” He is the author of “The 
Supreme Surrender,” a novel (New \ ork, 1901). 

A. 

Ldw, ASHER BEN ARYEH LOB: Chief 
rabbi of Carlsruhe; born at Minsk in 1754; died at 
Carlsruhe July 23, 1837. He studied under his father, 
Aryeli Lob, rabbi of Metz ; and when the latter had 
become blind he assisted him in conducting his 
yeshibah or rabbinical college. In 1783 Asher was 
elected rabbi of Niederwerrn, and in 1785 rabbi 
of Wallerstein. When in 1809 the Grand Duke of 
Baden organized the Jewish congregations of his 
country upon the Napoleonic model, Asher was 
elected member of the consistor3 r and chief rabbi 
(“ Oberratli ” and “ LandraUbiner ’’) of tlie grand 
duchy. He accepted these positions in 1810, and oc- 
cupied them until liis death, declining a call to Paris 
and, later, one to Metz. Asher was a strict Talmud- 
ist of the old school, and very orthodox in his view^s, 
though at the same time tolerant of those of others. 

In his last years his health w 7 as very precarious, 
and the work of the rabbinate was done by his as- 
sistant, Elias Willstatter. Shortly before his death 
he sent various manuscripts dealing with rabbinical 
subjects to Wilna; but only some responsa were 
published— in a work of his father, “She’elot u- 
Teshubot Sha’agat Aryeh ha-Hadashot, ” Wilna, 
1873. One of his sons, who adopted the family 
name “ Asclier, ” was rabbi of Biikl, and died there 
Feb. 20, 183S. 

Bibliography : Allg. Zeit. desJud. 1837, pp. 252, 260. 

j S. Man. 

LOW, BENJAMIN WOLE: Polish-Hunga- 
rian rabbi; born in Wodzislaw 7 , government of 
Kielce, Poland, 1775; died at Yerbo, Hungary, 
March 6, 1851. His father, Eleazar Low, instructed 
him in Talmudic literature, and at an early age he 
became rabbi of a Polish congregation. In 1812, 
following his father to Austria, he became rabbi 
of Kolin, Bohemia. In 1826 he was called as rabbi 
to Gross-Tapolcsany, Hungary, and in 1836 . to 
Yerbo, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
His only work is “ Sha'are Torah,” a treatise on the 
principles of Talmudic law which shows the author s 
methodical mind and vast knowledge of Talmudic 
literature. Three parts of the work appeared in print 
(Vienna, 1821 and 1850; Satoralja-Ujliely, 1872), 
while the fourth part is still in manuscript. Wolf 
Low was tv r ice married ; his first w 7 ife, from whom 
he obtained a divorce, w 7 as the daughter of Eph- 
raim Zalman Margoliotli of Brody; the second was 
the daughter of Isaac Landau, rabbi of Auschwitz. 
Low’s son Jeremiah, rabbi in Satoralja-Ujhely, 
was the recognized leader of the Orthodox party in 
Hungary and its spokesman in an audience which its 
deputation obtained wdth the emperor in order to 
protest against the establishment of a rabbinical sem- 
inary (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1864, p. 292). He was 
nevertheless opposed to the secession of the Orthodox 
from the whole body of Judaism and therefore re- 
fused to take part in a congress planned by the Or- 
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tliodox (ib. 1870, p. 786). Upon liis dentil in 1872 
he was succeeded ly Jiis son Eleazar, who was later 
called to the rabbinate of Unglivar, of which he is 
still (1904) the incumbent. Other grandsons of Wolf 
Low are Abraham and Benjamin Singer, joint 
authors of " Ha-Madrik, a pedagogic antholog 3 r of 
the lalinud. Closes Lob Bloch was Wolf Low’s 
nephew and pupil. 

Bibliograph v : Miiuz, Rabbi Eleanor, Gcnannt Seliemcn 
finkeach, ])p. 90 - 100 , Treves, 1895 . -q 

LOW, LEOPOLD: Hungarian rabbi; born at 
Czernahora, Moravia, May 22, 1811; died at Szege- 
din Oct. 13, 1875. He received his preliminary edu- 
cation at the yeshibot of Trebitsch. Kolin, Leipuik, 
and Eisenstadt (1824-35), and then studied philol- 
ogy, pedagogies, and Christian theology at the Ly- 
ceum^of Presburg and at the universities of Pestli 
and 'Vienna (1835-41). After having been a teacher 
at Prossnitz, he succeeded to the rabbinate of Gross- 
Kanizsa (Sept. 10, 1841). 

Low early in his career acquired a knowledge 
of Hungarian, and was the first to introduce it into 
the synagogue service, 
his first sermon in that 
language being printed 
in 1845. In 1844 lie be- 
gan his literary activity 
in behalf of the emanci- 
pation of the Hungarian 
Jews, taking the lead 
in that struggle until 
its object was attained 
(1867). The periodical 
“Ben Chauanja,” edited 
by him from 1858 to 
1867, was an especially 
influential factor in this 
movement. 

called to Papa, where lie 

encountered many difficulties. After the revolution 
he was denounced by his enemies, and was arrested, 
but was pardoned by General Haynau (Dec. 14, 1849) 
and Jibeiated after two months’ imprisonment. In 
consequence of this persecution lie accepted a call to 
Szegedin, where lie was installed Dec. 10, 1850. He 
refused subsequent calls to Lemberg. Britan, and 
Bucharest, as well as to the Hochsclmle fur die 
Wissenscliaft des Judenthums at Berlin. 

Low brought his thorough knowledge of his- 
tory, theology, and esthetics to bear upon the reform 
of the ritual in agreement with modern views. He 
was the foremost preacher of Hun- 
Influence gaiy, especialty in the vernacular, 
on . and was invited to participate in 
Hungarian nearly all the patriotic celebrations 
Reform, and synagogal dedications. His Hun- 
gaiian sermons (18 <0) formed the first 
Jewish collection of the kind issued in that lan- 
guage. Low combined the careful, logical arrange- 
ment of the Christian sermon with a clever analysis 
of complicated haggadic sentences. Ilis studies, 
beginning with the history of the Ilalakah, subse- 
quent^ included the on tire Jewish archeology of 
post-Talmudic time. He endeavored to determine 
the development of Jewish life and law as it ap- 
peals in the lialakic literature, and to disprove, 



Leopold Low. 

In 1846 Low bad been 


in the interest of Judaism, the view that Judaism 
remained stationary in its manners and customs 
down to the beginning of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. His most important archeological studies and 
responsa were written for the purpose of proving the 
development of various institutions and of showing 
the influence, in many cases, of foreign customs. 

> khw was a leading authority both from a scien- 
tific point of view and in questions of practical tlie- 
ology. The absolute (1850-66) as well as the consti- 
tutional government (1867) of Austria and especially 
that of Hungary were guided by the replies be 
gave to their questions in matters referring to the 
organization of the Jewish ritual and schools. Jew- 
ish education throughout Hungary owes much to 
him. Down to his death he was the leader of the 
progressive Hungarian Jews, especially after the 
general congress — winch was convened against his 
advice and in which he did not take part— had re- 
sulted in a schism among the Jews of Hungary instead 
of the union that had been anticipated. 

Aside from his works on the Ilalakah, Low left 
only one other larger work, “ Ha-Mafteah ” (1855), 
a histoiy (in German) of exegesis among the Jews: 

this is still authoritative. After the 
His Works, emancipation, when lie gave up the 
editorship of “Ben Cliananja,” he de- 
voted himself to larger archeological monographs, of 
which the following were published: “Die Graphi- 
schen Rcquisiten ” (1870-71) and “Die Lebensalter 
in dor Judischen Literatur” (1875). Fragments 
of a third volume, “Der Synagogale Ritus,” were 
published posthumously (1884). His smaller works 
have appeared in five volumes (Szegedin, 1889-1900), 
the last of which contains a complete bibliography 
of liis works. 

Bibliography : Luw and Kulinyi, A Szcfjcdi Zsidok , 1888, pp. 

S. 

Of Low’s sons, Immanuel Low, a rabbi and 
Orientalist (born at Szegedin, Hungary, Jan. 20, 
1854), was educated at his native town and at Berlin, 
where he studied at the Lehranstalt fur die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums and at the university, gradu- 
ating as rabbi and as Pli. D. in 1878. The same year 
lie became rabbi in Szegedin, where lie is still (1904) 
officiating. 

Among his books may be mentioned: “Ara- 
milische Pflanzennamen.” Vienna, 1881; “A Szege- 
di Zsidok,” Szegedin, 1885; “ASzegedi Chevra,” ib, 
1887; “Alkalmi Beszedek,” ib. 1891; “Az Ezredev 
Nyolc Bcszed,” ib. 1S96; “Low Immanuel Besze- 
dei,” ib. 1900; “Imadsagok,” 3d ed. ib. 1903; “ Vo- 
rosmarty Milialy,” ib. 1900; “Szilagyi Dezso,” ib. 
1901; “Tisza Kalman,” ib. 1902; “ Kossuth La jos,” 
ib. 1902; “ Templomszentelb,” ib. 1903; “Dealt Fe- 
renc,” ib. 1903. He has furthermore contributed 
articles on Syriac lexicography to various volumes 
of the “Z. D. M. G.,” and lias edited the following 
works : “Schwab Low, Emlekeztetes a Vallasban 
Nyert Oktatasra,” 5th ed. Szegedin, 18S7: “Low 
Lipot, Bibliai Tortenet,” 10th ed. Budapest, 1902; 

“ Leopold Low : Gesammelte Scliriften,” i.-v., Szeg- 
edin, 1889-1900. 

s - F. T. H. 

Another son, Samuel Low (born Sept. 11, 1846, at 
Papa; studied at Szegedin and Vienna [M.D. 1871]), 
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is a physician. In 1873 he went to Budapest, where 
three years later he founded the “ Pester Medizi- 
nisch-Chirurgisclie Presse.” In this periodical, of 
which he is (1904) the editor-in-chief, most of his 
scientific articles have appeared. 

A third son, Theodor Low (born Nov. 14, 1848, 
at Papa), is a lawyer in Budapest. The following 
are his chief works: “Iromany Peldakaz uj Magyar 
Csodeljarashoz ” (Budapest, 1882), on the new Hun- 
garian bankruptcy proceedings, and “A Magyar 
Biinteto Torvenykony v a Blintettekrol es Vetsegek- 
i-ol ” (ib. 1884), on the Hungarian criminal and civil 
codes. 

Bibliography: Szinnyei, Magyar Irak Elete; Low and Ku- 
linyi, A Szcgcdi Zsiduk , p. 218. 
s. L. v . 

A fourth son, Tobias Low, was born June 5, 
1844, at Gross-Kanizsa, Hungary, and died June 
7, 1880, at Budapest, where he had been acting 
attorney-general. In 1874 he founded the ‘‘Mag- 
yar Jgazsagugy,” a legal periodical in the inter- 
ests of Hungarian jurisprudence and legislation. 
Low took an active part in the preparation of the 
Hungarian penal code, for which he edited the ma- 
terial (1880). 

A fifth son, William Low, is a lawyer and edi- 
tor in New York city. 

Bibliography : Szinnyei, Magyar Irak Elete. 


LOW, MORITZ: Astronomer; born at Mako, 
Hungary, in 1841 ; died in Steglitz, Berlin, May So, 
1900; studied at the universities of Leipsic and Vi- 
enna, and received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Budapest (1867). After graduating he 
became an assistant at the Leipsic observatory, and 
in 1883 avqs appointed section chief in the Prussian 
geodetic institute at Berlin, with the title of pro- 
fessor. 

Low’s principal works are; “Elemente der Plane- 
ton ” ; “Einfluss der Verbesserten Sternorter auf die 
PolhOhen der Gradmessung in Ostpreussen ” ; “Pol- 
hohe von Helgoland”; “Zur Tlieorie der Passage- 
Iustrumente im Ersten Vertikal ” ; “ Astronomiscli- 
Geodittisclie Ortsbestimmungen im Harz”; “Pol- 
hOliebestimmungen im Harzgebirge Ausgefuhrt 
1887-91.” 

Bibliography! Ally. Zeit. dcs Jud . June 8, 1900 {Gemeindc- 

hutc , p. 2) ; Univ. Isr. June 15, 1900, p. 408. ^ 

LOW, SAMUEL (called also Samuel Kollin, 
or Kelin) : Talmudist; son of Nate (yoj = Nathan) 
ha-Levi; horn at Kolin, Bohemia, about 1720; died 
May 20, 1S06, at Boskowitz, Moravia, where for 
nearly sixty years he had presided over a yeshibah. 
Be Avrote: “Mabazit lia-Shekel,” an extensive sub- 
commentary on Abraham Abele Gombiner’s “Ma- 
gen Abraham ” on Sliulhan * Aruk, Orah Hayyim 
(Vienna, 1807-8; 2d ed. 1817; several times re- 
printed); “Hilkot Niddah” (Lemberg, 1858); and 
t; Hilkot Melihah ” (ib. 1860). His son Wolf Bosko- 
avitz delivered the sermon at his funeral (“Ma amar 
Esther,” Ofen, 1837). His descendant in the fifth 
generation, Dr. Max Anton Low, a convert to 
Homan Catholicism, Avas the attorney of the anti- 
Semite Deckert (“Mittheilungen der Gesell. zur 
Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 1896, pp. 45, 48; 189.', 
pp. 190, 2-16; “Oest. Woclienschrift,” 1896, p. 65). 


Bibliography : Walden, Slicm ha-Gedolim he-Hadash , ii. 44, 

Warsaw, 1880; Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 321 ; Furst, 

Bibl. Jud. s.v. Kollin , Samuel ; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 

Brit. Mus. p. 417. 

D S. Man. 

LOWE, AUGUST : Russian mathematician and 
author of mathematical works. Of his books the 
best knoAvn are: “ Obscheponyatnaya Teoriya Per- 
spectivy,” 1858; .“Obscheponyatnaya Prakticlies- 
kaya Geometriya,” 2d ed. 1860; “Nizshaya Geo- 
desiya,” 2d ed. 1861; “Prakticheskaya-Arifmetika 
Dlya Dyevitz,” 1862; “Kurs Arifmetiki i Sobra- 
niye Arifmeticheskikh Zadach,” 2d ed. 1871; “Na- 
chalnyya Osnovaniya Geometrii,” 2d ed. 1871; and 
“ Arifmetika Dlya Nachalnykh Narodnykh Uchi- 
lishch,” 1872. 

Bibliography : Entziklopedicheski Slovai% xvii. 430. 

ii J. G. L. 

LOWE BEN BEZALEEL. See Judah Loav 
TCit.t: at.thVF.t,. 


LOWE, JOEL: German commentator; born in 
1760 ; died in Breslau Feb. 11, 1802. He signed bis 
name in Hebrew Avri tings as Joel ( = “son 

of II. Judah Lob ”). At the age of twenty he went 
to Berlin, where he received instruction from Isaac 
SatanoAV, who was a follower of Moses Mendelssohn. 
In Berlin LoAve met Mendelssohn, his acquaintance 
Avitli whom soon ripened into friendship. Mendels- 
sohn’s influence was doubtless instrumental in secur- 
ing for Lowe tlie position of tutor in the house of 
the influential DaA T id Friedliinder. Lowe became a 
most intimate friend of another prominent Men- 
delssohnian, Isaac Abraham Eucliel, Avliose first 
work, a Hebrew biography of Mendelssohn, con- 
tains a dedicatory letter addressed to LoAve. At the 
close of his life Lowe Avas principal of the Wil- 
helms- Sell ule in Breslau. 

LoAve was an excellent Hebraist, grammarian, and 
exegete, and, like most Mendelssohnians, was also a 
“ Scliongeist.” Conjointly with Aaron Wolfsohn he 
edited “Ha-Meassef,” in which periodical he pub- 
lished a large number of poems and essays. He be- 
longed to the bi’urists avIio assisted Mendelssohn in 
his commentaries on the Bible. His own main work 
Avas a critical Hebrew commentary and an excel- 
lent introduction to the Psalms (1788), which latter 
forms a history of Biblical poetry; and he pub- 
lished, also, Mendelssohn’s German translation of 
the Psalms in Hebrew letters. In company with 
Aaron Wolfsohn, LoAve published Mendelssohn’s 
German translation of the Bong of Solomon with a 
Hebrew commentary. He Avas the first to translate 
the “Haggadah sliel Pesali” into German (1785). 
Of his “ ‘ Ammude ha-Lashon,” on the elements of 
the HebreAV language, only the first part was pub- 
lished (1794). He wrote also ou chronology, and 
was a contributor to Eichliorn’s “ Allgemeine Bibli- 
othek der Biblisclien Literatur.” His plan to pub- 
lish a Hebrew grammar on a large scale did not 


materialize. 

s. 


E. SCHR. 


LOWE, KONRAD: Austrian actor; bom at 
Prossnitz, Moravia, Feb. 6, 1856. He took a law 
course at the University of Vienna, and then went 
on the stage (1878). After filling engagements in 
various Austrian and German cities he avus called in 
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1895 to the Hofburgtlieater, Vienna, of which com- 
ply he has since been a member. He plays heroic 
parts. 

< Lowe has also been active as a writer and drama- 
tist. He has published a volume of poetry enti- 
tled “Leben und Lichen” (Leipsic, 1890), and has 
adapted Grabbed “ Herzog Theodor von Gothland ” 
(Vienna, 1892). g 

LOWE, LUDWIG : German physician ; born 
at Berlin March 11, 1844. After graduating from 
the gymnasium, he attended the universities of 
Jena, Wurzburg, Strasburg, and Breslau, leaving 
the last institution with the degree of doctor of 
medicine in 1872. In the following year he became 
an assistant at the anatomical institute of the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, which position he held till 
1875, when he became an assistant at the dermato- 
logical hospital and dispensary of the Charite at 
Berlin, resigning this position in 1876. In 1878 he 
,was admitted to the medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Bern as lecturer on anatomy. He finally 
returned to Berlin and established himself as a spe- 
cialist in diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 

Lowe has contributed several essays to medical 
journals, and is the author of: “Beitriige zur Ana- 
tomie der Nase ” (Berlin, 1878, 2d ed. 1883); “Bei- 
triige zur Entwicklungsgescliichte des Nervensys- 
tems*” (vol. i., Berlin, 18S0 ; vol. ii., Leipsic, 1883); 

“ Lelirbuch der Olirenlieilkunde,” 1884. 

Bibliography : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901. 
s \ P. T. H. 

LOWE, MOSES SAMUEL (Johann Mi- 
chael Siegfried Lowe) : German painter and en- 
graver; born at Ivonigsberg, Prussia, June 24, 1756 * 
died there May 10, 1831. Aided by the friendship 
and influence of the Friedliinder family, lie had 
achieved such a reputation by 1780 that the em- 
press Catherine II. of Russia commissioned him to 
paint her portrait. His pictures were among the 
most popular in the German exhibitions, and he 
was one of the . foremost miniaturists and pastel- 
painters of his time. He was also a master of the 
game of chess. His “Bildnisse Jetzt Lebender Ber- 
liner Gelehrten mit Selbstbiograpliien ” (Berlin, 
1806-7) was praised by Goethe (“Werke,” xxviii’ 

60 et seq.). 

‘V 1 *' Ncue Preussische Provtnzial- 

nigshcrg] Jolowicz ’ GcscJl clcr A7J- 

D ’ ’ M. K. 


LOWENFELD, LEOPOLD : German physi- 
cian; born in Munich Jan. 23, 1847; educated at 
the gymnasium and university in his native city 
(M.D. 1870). During the Franco -Prussian war he 
was assistant physician in a Bavarian field-hospital. 
After several years of practise in the United States, 
he settled permanently in his native city (1875). 

Lowenfeld has published: “Studien fiber Aeti- 
ologie und Patliogenese der Spontanen Ilirnblutun- 
gen,” 1886 ; “Sexualleben und Nervenleiden,” 1891; 

Pathologie und Tlierapie der Neurasthenic und 
Hysteiie, 1893; “Lelirbuch der Gesammten Ps\ r - 
chotherapie,” 1897; “Der Hyfmotismus: Handbuch 
dei Lelne von der Ilypnose und der Suggestion,” 
1901 ; “ Die Psychisclien Zwangserscheinuugen, auf 
Klinischer Grundlage Dargestellt, ” 1904; “Die 
Moderne Beliandlung der Nervenschwiiche 4th 
ed, 1904. ^ 

LOWENGARD, MAX: German rabbi; born 
in Wfirttemberg; died at Basel May 25, 1876, He 
was a friend of Bertliold Auerbach and a diligent 
student of Schelling’s philosophy. Though a°fer- 
vent advocate of Reform in his youth, he became a 
zealous supporter of Orthodoxy in the latter part of 
his life, after having occupied rabbinates in Geben- 
liausen and other communities of Wfirttemberg. He 
was the author of “Beitriige zur Kritik der Reform- 
bestrebungen in der Synagoge ” (Stuttgart, 1841) ; 

Audi Einige WorteUeber das Neue Gebetbucli im 
Hamburger Tempel ” (Tfibingen, 1842); and “Je- 
hova, Niclit Moloch, Whr der Gott der Hebriiei’, ” a 
refutation of Ghillauy’s “Die Mensclienopfor der 
Alien Hebriter” (Berlin, 1843). The first work ap- 
peared under the pseudonym “ Juda Leon.” 

Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 269 ; Steinschneider Cat 
Bocll. col. 1629 ; Kayserling, Stcrhctcige, p. 22, Prague, 1891. ’ 

s - I. Bn. 

LOWENSTAMM, LEVI SAUL. See xAryeii 
Loeb b ex Saul. 


LOWENBERG, JULIUS : German geogra- 
pher; born at Strzelno, Prussia, 1800; died at Berlin 
Dec. 12, 1893. He was educated in Berlin, where he 
became acquainted with Alexander von Humboldt, 
who assisted him in various ways. He wrote: 
Afrika ” (183o) ; “ Historisch-Geograpliisclier At- 
las” (1836-40); “Gescli. der Geographic” (1840); 
“Alexander von Humboldt” (1842); “Humboldt’s 
Keisen in Amerika und Asien ” (1844); “Gesch. der 
Geograpliischen Entdeckungen ” (1882); “DieEnt- 
deckungs- und Forschungsreisen in den Beiden 

Polarzonen ” (1SS6). His last years lie spent in tHe 

Jewish home for aged people in Berlin. 

Jud ■ Dec - 21 - 1893 i Kiirschner, 
J ‘ ' D. 


LOWENSTAMM, SAUL : Rabbi and Tal- 
mudist; born at Rzeszow 1717; died at Amsterdam 
June 19, 1790. He is' known as the author of “Bin- 
yan Ariel ” (Amsterdam, 1778), which title he chose 
as a pun on “ Ben Ary eh. ” As he tells in the preface, 
he was appointed rabbi at (Lakacz, Hun- 

gary ?), and afterward at Dubno in succession to his 
^ther-indaw, Abraham Kaliana (d. 1749); and in 
1/55 at Amsterdam, on the death of his father, Levi 
Saul Lowenstamal 

Besides Binyan Ariel, ” Saul Lowensfcamm wi’ote : 
annotations on Niddali (Amsterdam, 1765), on the 
Shu lh an ‘Aruk (ib. 1765), on the Pentateuch (ib. 1768- 
1777), on the Mishnali (ib. 1775), and many approba- 
tions and poems (1766-78). His “ Binyan Ariel ” is di- 
vided into three parts: ft) annotations on the Penta- 
teuch; (2) on the Five Rolls; and (3) on some pas- 
sages from the Talmud. 

Lo wen stamm devoted much attention to the bet 
ha-midrash founded by his father. The generosity 

of file members of the community enabled Him. to 

build a new home, which he occupied June 22, 1778. 

Some of the memorial addresses delivered on his 
death have been published. He was succeeded by 
his son Jacob Moses Lowenstamm. 
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TCinT togr \phy : Landshuth, ToUdot Anslie Sliem , pp. 70,118, 
Berlin, i884; Buber, Anslie Sliem , p. 89, Cracow, 1895; Shc- 
Yteracl (transl. Polak), p. 617; Wagenaar, Een Oud Ge- 
jjomv, Amsterdam, 1881 ; Koenen, Geschiedenis dev Yoden 
in Nederland, p. 369. 

D. 

LOWENSTEIN, BARUCH SOLOMON : 

Russian mathematician ; horn at \Y olodarka, Russia, 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. He 
wrote : “ Bikkure ha-Limmudiyyot, ” explanations of 
mathematical passages in the works of Ahraliamibn 
Ezra, Moses Maimonides, and Joseph Delmedigo. 
He also annotated and published a second edition of 
•‘Shebile di-Rekia‘,” by Elias ben Hayyim Kolien 
Hochlieimer, on the rules of the calendar, with the 
elements of geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy 
(Warsaw, 1868). 

Bibliography : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 217. 

S. Man. 


Talmud from his father, who was district rabbi 
there. He subsequently entered the University of 
Wurzburg (1862), attending concurrently the Tal- 
mudic lectures of Rabbi Seligmann Bar Bamberger* 
and then went to the yesliibah of Rabbi Israel HiK 
desheimer at Eisenstadt, Hungary. In 1872 he be- 
came district rabbi in his native place, and ex- 
changed that position in 1887 for his present one in 
Mosbacli, Baden, where lie officiates as rabbi for the 
three districts of Mosbacli, Mercliingen, and Wert- 
heim. In 1891 he was decorated with the Zahringer 
Lowenorden. 

Lowenstein published; “Gesch. der Juden am. 
Bodensee ” (1879), and “Beitrage zur Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Deutschland,” i. 1895, ii. 1898; since 1900’ 
he has edited the “Blatter flir Judische Gesch. und. 
Literatur,” which appears as a supplement to “Der 
Israelit ” of Mayence. 


LOWENSTEIN, BERNHARD : Austrian 
rabbi; born at Meseritz, province of Rosen, Feb. 1, 
1821 ; died at Lemberg March 15, 1889. Upon the 
recommendation of Ludwig Philippson he was 
elected preacher in Szent Miklos, Liptau, Hungary 
(1845), where lie became known as the pioneer of 
the modern synagogue service in Hungary. In 1857 
he left Szent Miklos for the rabbinate of Butscho- 
witz, Moravia, whence, shortly afterward, he was 
called as rabbi to Lemberg. Lowenstein was an-im- 
pressive preacher and an indefatigable communal 
worker. He was twice decorated by the Emperor 
of Austria. In addition to some sermons, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems under the title “Judische 
Klftnge” (Briinn, 1862). 

Bibliography: Teller, Sliem ‘ Glam , Cracow, 1889; Buber, 
Anslie Sliem , p. 126, Cracow, 1895. 

LOWENSTEIN, L. H. : Hebrew scholar ; died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1850. He was re- 
viser in the publishing-house of Isaac Lehrberger at 
Rodellieim, which office was afterward held by Se- 
ligman Baer. He published: The Book of Prov- 
erbs, edited from manuscripts, with a Hebrew com- 
mentary and a German metrical translation (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1838) ; “KolBokim,” the Book of 
Lamentations, with a Hebrew commentary and a 
German metrical translation, to which he added 
various dirges introduced into the liturgy of the 
Synagogue (ib. 1838); “Damascia: die Judenverfol- 
gung zu Damascus und Hire Wirkung auf die Oef- 
fcntliclie Meinung, Nebst Nachweisungen liber den 
Ursprungder Gegen die Juden WiederholtenBeschul- 
digung des Ritualmords” (Rodellieim, 1840; 2d ed. 
1841) ; “ Mizmor le-Todali, ” au ode addressed to Moses 
Montefiore on his return from the Orient (ib. 1841) ; 
“ Stimmen Beruhmter Christen fiber den Damascener 
Blutprozess ” (ib. 1S42). He also edited the Penta- 
teuch with Targum Onkelos, Raslii’s commentary, 
and an explanation of the French words occurring 
in the last-named (2 vols., ib. 1848). 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 270; Steinsclmeider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 154, 1630. a ^ 

X>. S. 

LOWENSTEIN, LEOPOLD; German rabbi; 
born in Gailingen, Baden, Dec. 1, 1843. He at- 
tended the gymnasium at Bischofslieim-on-the-Tau- 
ber, receiving at the same time instruction in the 


LOWENSTEIN, RUDOLF : German author; 
born at Breslau Feb. 20/ 1819; died at Berlin Jan. 
6, 1891. When only nine years of age he was bap- 
tized. Educated at the gymnasium at Glogau and 
the universities of Breslau and Berlin, he received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1843. 

As early as 1836 some of Lowenstein’s poems had 
been printed in the journals of Silesia; and his rep- 
utation was established by the appearance in 1846 
of his “Der Kindergarten,” a collection of songs 
for children. In 1848 he with David Kalisch and 
Ernest Dolim founded the well-known “Kladdera- 
datsch,” of which he became one of the chief editors. 

The revolution of 1848 found Lowenstein on the 
liberal side, and he was expelled from Prussia in 
1849 for his political activity. Returning to Berlin 
in 1850, he resumed the editorship of “ Kladdera- 
datsch ” and continued in this capacity for thirty- 
seven years. In 1863 he became editor also of the 
political part of the “ Gerichtszeitung.” In 18S7 he 
retired from public life. 

Besides his “Der Kindergarten,” he wrote “Ehret 
die Frauen,” Berlin, 1874, and many songs, most of 
which were set to music. 

His political poems in the “ Kladderadatscli ” 
gained him a wide reputation, especially those writ- 
ten during the eventful period 1860-S0. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chmn. Jan. 9, 1891, p. 7; be le Roi, 

Juden-Mission , i. 354: Briimmer, Deutsches Dicliter-Jbexi- 

kmu Eicbstadt and Stuttgart, 1876. 

S. I . I . LL. 

LOWENTHAL, JOHANN JACOB : Hunga- 
rian chess-master; born Jul} r , 1810, in Budapest; 
died at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, England, July 20, 
1876. He was educated at the gymnasium of his 
native oity, and received a civil appointment under 
the administration of Louis Kossuth. On the down- 
fall of the latter, Lowenthal was expelled from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and he emigrated to America (1849). 
In 1851 lie went to London, and thenceforward re- 
sided permanently in England. At the Manchester 
tourney of 1857 Lowenthal defeated Anderssen for 
first place; in 1S58 he lost a match with Morphy ; 

and. In tlie same 3' ear lie gained, first prize at Bir- 
mingham. 

Lowenthal was for some time chess editor of 
“The Illustrated News of the World” and of “The 
Era.” He was editor also of "The Chess Players 1 
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Magazine ” (1868-67). In 1860 he published “Mor- 
phy’s Games of Chess, with Analytical and Critical 
Notes.” Under the influence of W. G. Ward, with 
whom he played chess, Lowenthal became a Roman 
Catholic. 

Bibliography: Diet. Nat. Bing. 

J \. A. P. 

LOWENTHAL, NATHAN : Russian histolo- 
gist; born in 1856; educated at the Academy for 
Physicians and Surgeons at St. Petersburg and at 
the universities of Kiev and Geneva. From 1881 
to 1884 he was assistant to Schiff at Geneva, but he 
went to Lausanne in the latter year as assistant 
professor of histology, becoming professor in 1890. 

Lowenthal is the author of the following mono- 
graphs: “Ueber den Unterschied der Secundaren 
Degeneration des Seitenstranges nach Hirn- und 
Ruckenmarksverletzungen,” in Pfliiger’s “Arcliiv 
fur Physiologic,” 1888; “Contribution Experimen- 
tale ft l’Etude des Atrophies Secondaires du Cor- 
don Posterieur et de la Colonne de Clarke,” in “Re- 
cueil Zoologique Suisse,” 1885-86; (in collabora- 
tion with Herzen) “Trois Casde Lesion Medullaire,” 
etc., in “Archives de Physiologie Normale et Patlio- 
logique,” 1886; “Experimentalisch-Anatomischer 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Bahnen im Ruckenmark 
und Gehirn ” ; “ Notiz liber die Protoplasmastructur 
der Kornzellen des Eierstockes, ” and “ Zur Kenntniss 
desKeimfleckes im Ureie Einiger Siluger,”in “Ana- 
tomischerAnzeiger,” 1887-95; “ Die Spermatogenese 
bei Oxyuris Ambigua,” “Die Befruclitung, Rei- 
fung, und Teilung desEies von Oxyuris Ambigua,” 
and “ Die Harder’sche Driise,” all in “ Internationaie 
Monatsschrift fiir Anatomie,” 1889-96; “Zur Frage 
iiber die Anwendung von Terpentinol in der His- 
tologischen Technik,” in “ Centralblatt fur Phy- 
siologie,” 1889; “ Technisch-Histologische Notiz ” 
and “Ueber eine Neue Alkoholisehe Carminlbsung,” 
in “Zeitsclirift fiir Wissenschaftliche Mikroskopie,” 
1893-1902; “ Contribution ft 1 ’Etude du Lobe Olfactif 
des Reptiles,” in “Journal de Y Anatomie et de la 
Physiologie,” 1894; “Driisenstudien ” and “Beitrag 
zur Kenntniss der Struktur und der Teilung von 
Bindege webszellen, ” in “ Archiv fiir Mikroskopisclie 
Anatomie,” 1900-3; “Beitrag zur Kenntniss derBe- 
ziehungen der Taenia Semicircularis,” in “Morpho- 
logisches Jahrbuch,” 1902. He has written also two 
books: “Questions d’Histologie: La Cellule et les 
Tissus,” Paris, 1901; and “Atlas zur Vergleicheden 
Histologie der Wirbeltiere,” Berlin, 1904. S. 

LOWENTHAL, NAUMANN : German teach- 
er and writer; born Feb. 25, 1819, at Schmiegel; 
died at Posen Feb. 28, 1855. He attended the gym- 
nasium in Lissa and the universities of Berlin and 
Breslau, where he devoted himself principally to 
the study of philosophy, mathematics, and the natu- 
ral sciences. He took his degree at Halle in 1841, 
and in 1844 passed the examination “pro faeultate 
docendi ” at Berlin. Lowenthal was the first Jew in 
Prussia to be appointed a head teacher, and that at 
a municipal technical school (“ Realschule ”) in Po- 
sen. Besides many treatises in technical periodicals, 
he published “Die Physiologie des Freien Widens,” 
Leipsie, 1843. 

Bibliography : AUrj . Zeit. des Jud. xix. 203. 

» M. K. 


LOWI, ISAAC : German rabbi ; born at Adels- 
dorf, near Erlangen, Bavaria, Jan. 31,1803; died at 
Furth Dec. 26, 1873. He received his Talmudical 
training at the yeshibah of Wolf Hamburger at 
Furth, and studied philosophy and philology at the 
University of Munich. He was rabbi of Uhlfeld 
from 1827 to 1S30. when he was elected district 
rabbi of Furth. Though his election was duly 
confirmed by the government (Dec. 1) the opposition 
of the Orthodox party rendered necessary a decree 
of installation by King Ludwig I. (March 10, 1831). 
As early as Dec. 30, 1831, and Feb. 29, 1832, his ad- 
versaries, among whom was his former teacher, 
Wolf Hamburger, petitioned the government to de- 
pose Lbwi for teaching irreligious doctrines in his 
sermons and in the school and for introducing re- 
forms into the divine services without regard to an- 
cient customs and religious laws. For nearly eight 
years this suit was pending, until the government, 
by an order of Oct. 23, 1838 (renewed April 13, 1839), 
enjoined upon Lbwi “to be more careful in his 
words and actions and to have more regard for those 
who conform to the true Mosaic ceremonials and 
who do not adhere to ‘ pernicious neology. ’ ” Lbwi 
was also sentenced to pay one-third of the costs of 
the suit; in the following year he was enjoined 
from performing the rite of confirmation. When 
the Orthodox party renewed its attacks, the govern- 
ment (1842) ordered a new election, which resulted 
in a strong majority for Lbwi, after which he was 
allowed to perform the ceremony of confirmation. 

Lbwi’s opponents nevertheless continued their 
complaints and insisted upon his dismissal ; the gov- 
ernment again decided in his favor, but allowed the 
dissatisfied members to elect for themselves an Or- 
thodox rabbi who might officiate at weddings and 
decide religious questions. The agitation against 
Lbwi gradually ceased. He stood in high esteem 
with King Ludwig II., who knighted him in 1869. 
In Lbwi’s last years Emil Neubiirger became his 
assistant, succeeding him upon his death. From 
1857 to 1872 the young congregation of Nuremberg 
was included in his rabbinical district. When, on 
Dec. 23, 1856, by order of the district government, 
the magistrate of Furth requested him to serve as 
the spiritual guide of the Nuremberg Jews, Lbwi 
declined, giving as his reason their religious indif- 
ference. But when the government insisted and a 
committee of the Jew r s of Nuremberg expressed 
regret for their former conduct, he accepted the 
added responsibility (Feb. 1, 1857). Lbwi lent effi- 
cient aid in establishing the Nuremberg congrega- 
tion and in regulating its religious affairs. 


Bibliography: AUg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, pp. 244 ctseg.; 1841, 
p._610: 1843, p. 48; 1844, p. 259; 1847, p. 598; 1809, p. 745; 
1874, pp. 24, 44 j Orient , 1844, pp. 141, 104; Barbeck, Gesch. 
der Juden in NUrnherg und Furth, pp. 90. 98, Nuremberg, 
1878; Jost, Neuere Gesch. i. 145; Ziemlich, Die Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde NUrnherg , passim, Nuremberg, 1900. 
i>. S. Man. 


LOWINSOHN, JACOB MOBDECAI BEN 
JUDAH LOB ; Russo-Polish scholar and journal- 
ist; born in Grodno 1832 ; died in Warsaw Feb. 13, 
1878. A son of the rabbi of Grodno, he was trained 
in Talmud, and then studied Russian, German, Po- 
lish, and French, which he mastered in a very short 
time. Thus equipped he entered upon a journalis- 
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t ic career. He published numerous articles in Rus- 
sian papers, and wlien, in 1862, Daniel Neufeldt 
founded tlie Juthzenka, Lowinsolm became an act- 
ive collaborator on it, always defending the inter- 
ests of his coreligionists. He was a great contro- 
versialist, and had heated discussions with R. Hirscli 
Ivalischer in “ Ha-Maggid,” and with L. J. Shapiro 
in the “ Jutrzenka.” 

He settled in Serliei, government of Suwalki, 
where lie made the acquaintance of David Gordon, 
editor of “Ha-Maggid,” and Rabbi Hayyim Fillip- 
power. About 1868 he passed his examination at 
the Rabbinical Seminary of Wilna, where lie was 
ordained rabbi; but he never accepted a rabbinate 

Of his first work, “Ila-Adam be-Zelem Elohim 
(KOnigsberg, 1855), only a limited number of cop- 
ies were printed, which he distributed among his 
friends. His numerous articles and essays on Jew- 
ish literature and science he published under the 
nom de plume 


Him iography : L. J. Shapiro, in Gan Peraldm. PP* 
Warsaw, 1890 ; Shapiro and Gordon, in Ha-Maggid, 18<8, Iso. 


30, p. 80. 

II. H. 


I. S. B. 


LOWISOHN, SOLOMON : Historian and poet; 
born in Mor, district of Stulilweissenburg, Hun- 
gary, in 1788; died there April 27, 1821. He stud- 
ied at the yeshibah of Prague, among his fellow 
students being his relative Moses Sapliir, the hu- 
morist He subsequently became a corrector in 
the printing establishment of Anton Edler von 
Schmid in Vienna. 

Lowisolm’s works include: “Sihah be- Olam ha- 
Neshamot” (Prague, 1811); “Melizat Yeslnirun” 
(Vienna, 1816), poems; “Mehkere Ere?,” treating 
of the topography of the Bible. He wrote also foi 
the Mishnah edition published in 1815 an essay cn 
the language of the Mishnah. Further, lie trans- 
lated and annotated the festival prayers, and part 
of the ritual for the 9th of Ab (Vienna, 1819). His 
most important work is “Vorlesungen liber die 
Ye u ere Gesch. der Juden” (ib. 1820), of which the 
first volume only was published. 


Bibliography : Ignatz Reich, Bctli-El , i- 72-77 ? A. Buchler, 
•t Maori Chcvra-Kadixa Tortenete , Budapest, 1891, A. 
Bii cliler, J£7f/j/ Magyar Zsidn K6lto } in lzraelita Mcigycn, 
EvkQnyvc, i. 387-403 ; Pallet* Lex. xi. 
q A. 1>U. 

LOWY, ADOLF : German physiologist; born 
in Berlin June 29, 1862; educated at the gymnasium 
and university of his native city (M.D. 1885), where 
he became privat-docent in physiology at the latter 
in 1895, and assistant professor in 1900. For Ins 
monograph “Untersuchungcn fiber die Respiration 
mid Circulation bei Aenderung des Druckes uud des 
Sauerstoffgehaltcs der Luff,” Lowy received a prize 
from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, m 
1895. Numerous other publications of his have ap- 
peared in Plifiger's “Arcliiv ffir die Gesammte 
Physiologic,” in the “Arcliiv ffir Anatomic und 
Physiologic,” and in "Virchow s Arcliiv. S. 


LOWY, ALBERT : English rabbi and commu- 
nal worker; born at Aussee, Moravia, Dec., 1816. 
He studied first at Olmiitz, and then moved to \ i- 
enna, where under Professor Steinsclmeider he began 
a systematic study of Hebrew and Arabic. A few 


years after the formation of the Reform Synagogue in 
London, Lowy was appointed minister in association 
with the Rev. Professor Marks, whom he assisted 
in compiling the prayer-book of the congregation. 
He served for fifty years, retiring in 1892. From 
1871 to 1889 he acted as secretary of the Anglo-Jcw- 
ish Association, which, "with Dr. Beniscli, he had 
helped to found. 

Lowy’s knowledge of Samaritan literature enabled 
him to collect and catalogue the Samaritan manu- 
scripts belonging to the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. He "printed in the “Trans. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch.,” 1875, the first specimen of a dialect of 
Aramaic current among the Jews of Urmia; and his 
contribution gave rise to the subsequent literature on 
the subject. In 1891 he printed a “ Catalogue of Ile- 
braicaand Judaicain the Library of the Corpoiation 
of the City of London,” with a copious subject-in- 
dex. In recognition of his researches, the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews conferred upon him in 1898 the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

Lowy helped to found the Society of Hebrew Lit- 
erature; and he has been a frequent lecturer befoie 
the Society of Biblical Archeology and other learned 
associations. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chrnn. Dec. f, 1876; Jew. World, Dec. 
22, 1899 ; Young Israel , 1897. ^ ^ 

LOWY, JACOB EZEKIEL : German rabbi 
and author; born at Hotzenplotz, Austrian Silesia, 
Aug. 24, 1814; died at Beuthcn Nov. 20, 1864. After 
attending various yeshibot in his native country, 
he became a pupil of Wolf Low in Nagy Tapol- 
esany, and then, inclining to Hasidism, he went suc- 
cessively to Lemberg and Brody in order to continue 
his rabbinical education. Finally he went to Berlin, 
where he acquired some secular learning. Having 
obtained after great difficulties a license to marry, 
he settled as a business man in Bielitz, and in 1846 
was appointed district rabbi of Wadowice, with a 
seat at Oswiecin (Auschwitz). In 1854 he was 
elected rabbi of Beutlien, which position he contin- 
ued to hold until his death. 

Lowv was the author of “Bikkoret ha-Talmud : 
Ivritisch-Talmudisclies Lexikon” (vol. i., Vienna, 
1863), containing 150 articles for a proposed Tal- 
mudic encyclopedia. 

Bibliography: Die XcuzcU , No. 1, Vienna, I860. 
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LTJAH. See Almanac ; Calendar. 
LTJBARSKY, HESCHEL ABRAMOVICH: 

Russian writer; born at Balta Sept., 1878. He was 
educated in a family of Hasidim, in the Odessa 
Commercial School, and in the Riga Polytechmcal 
Institute. In 1897, while a student 111 the latter in- 
stitute, he joined the Zionist movement.. Shortly 
after he went to Palestine, where he visited the 
Jewish agricultural colonies, which he described in 
a scries of articles under the title “V Stranye Pred- 
kov.” Returning to Odessa in 1898, he wrote “ 1 a- 
lestina,” descriptive of the Holy Land and of the 
condition of the Jews there (Warsaw, 1900) In 
1900 Lulmrsky graduated from the Riga Pol} tech- 
nical Institute's engineer), and is now (1904) pursu- 
ing his studies in Berlin. He has contributed numei- 
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ous articles to the Russo- Jewish periodicals, and, in 
1903, published a pamphlet, “ Shestoi Kongress Sion- 
istov, on the subject of the Sixth Zionist Congress. 
His father, Abraham Elijah, is a well-known Zionist. 

n * J. L. La. 

LUBECK : Free city of Germany ; situated on 
the River Trave, not far from the Baltic Sea; it 
forms, with the surrounding territory, a free state. 
In 1900 it had a population of S3, 813, including 66J 
Jews. Like most of the free cities of Germany, 
Lubeck did not tolerate the Jews. In 1350 the city 
council wrote to Duke Otto of Brunswick-Luneburg 
requesting him to exterminate the Jews living in his 
territory, as they were responsible for the plague, 
which would not cease until all Jews had been killed! 
As the council 
does not men- 
tion any order 
to this effect 
in the city, it 
is clear that 
Jews could not 
have lived 
there before 
then. In 1499 
the local chro- 
nograplier, 

Reimer Kock, 
states express- 
ly that “there 
are no Jews in 
Lubeck, as 
they are not 
needed here. ” 

The Thirty 
Years’ w a r 
and, perhaps, 
the Climiel- 
nicki persecu- 
tions in Poland 
seem to have 
caused a num- 
ber of J ews to 
go to Lit beck. 

The gild of the 
g o 1 d s m i t li s 
complained in 
1658 that 
“ many Jews 
and other sus- 
picious characters sneak daily into the city to 
deal in precious metals ” ; and the council decreed, 
April 15, 1677, that no Jew should be permitted to 
stay in the city overnight without the express per- 
mission of the senate, which was rarely given. In 
1680 two “Scliutzjuden ” of the senate, Samuel 
Frank and Nathan Siemssens, are mentioned. But 
when the senate accepted Siemssen’s son-in-law, 
Nathan Goldschmidt, as “Scliutzjude,” the citizens 
objected, and wherever he rented a house the neigh- 
bors protested to the senate. It was, perhaps, clue 
to an intrigue that Goldschmidt was accused of 
having received stolen goods (Feb. 15, 1694); the 
trial dragged on for at least five years, and its result 
is not known. The gilds continued to demand of 
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the council the expulsion of all Jews, and finally 
saw their wishes fulfilled (March 4, 1699). In spite 
of. that victory of the gilds, Jews not only made 
brief visits to the city, but the council permitted, as 
early as 1701, one Jew to remain as “Schutzjude ” in 
consideration of an annual payment of 300 marks 
courant (884). 

The great difficulties which stood in the way of 
prospective Jewish settlers in Lubeck suggested the 
evasion of the prohibition by a settle- 
Settlement ment in the neighboring territory of 
in Neigh- Denmark. A number of Jews, mostly 
borhood. Polish fugitives, settled in the vil- 
lage of Moisling as early as 1700, 
and, in spite of constant protests by the gilds, the 
council had to grant them, as Danish subjects, the 

right to enter 
the city, al- 
though under 
great restric- 
tions. Desir- 
ing to obtain 
j urisdiction 
over the Jews 
in Moisling, 
the city of LU- 
beck acquired, 
in 1765, the 
estate whose 
o w n e r h a d 
feudal rights 
over the inhab- 
itants of that 
village; when, 
in 1806, the 
King of Den- 
mark ceded the 
district that 
included Mois- 
ling, to Lu- 
beck the Jews 
there became 
subjects of the 
latter city. 
But when Lu- 
beck was au- 
n e x e d to 
France (Jan. 1, 
1811) all dis- 
criminations 
ceased; the 
were abolished, 


special taxes of the “Scliutzjuden .. 
and many J ews of Moisling, as well as of other places,' 
moved to Ltibeck, where they at once purchased a 
lot for a synagogue. In the following years their 
numbers were rapidly augmented, especially in 
consequence of the expulsions during the siege of 
Ilam bui g. As soon, however, as the French domi- 
nation had ceased, the senate began to debate the re- 
striction of tlic Jews, to whom it proposed giving’ “ an 
appropriate new constitution ”(1815), while the gilds 
peremptorily demanded their expulsion. The Jews 
piotested against this violation of their rights, and, 
togethei with the Jewish citizens of other free cities, 
appealed to the Congress of Vienna, engaging Carl 
August Bucliholz as their advocate. But the city 
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would not yield, in spite of tlie intercession of the 
Prussian chancellor Prince Hardenberg and of the 
Austrian chancellor Prince Metternich The Con- 
gress of Vienna finally adopted Article 16 of the 
“Bundesakte,” which guaranteed to the Jews in all 
German states the rights which they had obtained 
“from” the various states, instead of “in ” the vari- 
ous states, as the original text read (June 8, 1815). 

Having thus obtained a free hand, the 
Expelled senate of Liibeck decreed (March 6, 
After Con- 1816) .that all Jews should leave the 
gress of city within four weeks. The Jews | 
Vienna, again protested, but finally were com- 
pelled to accept the proposition of the 
senate, which guaranteed to all Jews who would set- 
tle in Moisling the rights of Lttl, eck citizens, sub- 
■ject to certain limitations (Sept., 1821); m 18~4 all 
Jews with the exception of a few “ Schutz] uden, 
had left the city. The senate now showed a certain 
amount of good-will toward its Jewish subjects by 
giving them a house in Moisling for their rabbi, and 
bv building a new synagogue, for which the congre- 
gation was required to pay only a moderate annual 

rent. . _ 

Since 1881 the Jews have had to serve in the mili- 
tia • in 1887 a parochial school, subsidized by the 
city was opened; and in 1839 the senate issued an 
order which compelled the gilds to register Jewish 
apprentices. A commission appointed in 184 j re- 
ported that the condition of the Jews should be nn- 
proved hy an extension of their rights, but then 
■emancipation did not become perfect until the law 
of Oct. 9, 1848, abolished all their disabilities. In 
1850 a now synagogue was acquired. This brought 
to the young congregation considerable annoyance; 
the ill-disposed neighbors, who claimed that the 
ritual hath connected with it spread an unbearable 
smell of garlic, endeavored to obtain an injunction 
ao-ainst it (this building gave way to a new syna- 
rrocnie in 1S80). In 1859 the rabbi moved from Mois- 
finc to Liibeck, and in the same year a parochial 
school was opened in the city. In 1869 the school m 
Moisling was closed, and in 1872 the Moisling sj na- 
crocrue, which had not been used for some time, was 
demolished. A law of Aug. 12, 1862, modified the 
form of oath (“More Judaico ”) which Jews until 
that time had been compelled to use, and introduced 
a new form, which remained in force until the Ger- 
man law of 1879, regulating civil procedure, abol- 
ished it. . . , , 

The Lubeck congregation has a parochial school 
of three grades, and religious instruction for Jewish 
children attending public schools has been made 
compulsory by the law of Oct. 1/, 1885. le ci } 
pays to the congregation an annual subsidy 1 he 
rabbis of the congregation have been: Akiba TV ert- 
heimer (called also Akiba Victor ; up to 1810; d. 
1885, as rabbi of Altona) ; Ephraim Joel, an uncle 
of Manuel and David Joel (1825-51); Sussmann 
Adler (teacher and preacher, 1849-51 ; rabbi, 18ol 
I860); S. Carlebacli, the present (1904) incumbent 
(since 1869). The congregation has a number of 
educational, devotional, and social organizations. 

Bibliography: .Tost, N mere Gesch der J *™*'*™' £ 
seq .; Griitz, Gesch. xi. 324 et scq.: Carlebach i Qcnh. deiJV 
den in Liiheck und Moisling , Lubeck, lb9b, statist isc ties 
Jahrimch , 1903. 


LUBELSKI, PHILIPP: Polish physician; 
born at Zamosc 1788; died at Warsaw Eeb. 3, 1879. 
He began his career as an army surgeon under iSa- 
poleon I., who created him an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. After the close of the Franeo-Russian 
war Lubelski wms appointed chief physician of the 
military hospital at Zamosc. From 1826 he resided 
permanently in Warsaw, where he engaged m pri- 
vate practise. 

His son, Wilhelm Lubelski (horn at Warsaw 
1832; died there 1890), was likewise a physician. 
He studied medicine at Dorpat, Vienna, and Pans, 
and held the position of physician in ordinary at the 
hospital of the Orphan Asylum of Jesus at Warsaw. 
He published four medical works (1861-69). 
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LUBLIN : City of Russian Poland, in the gov- 
ernment of the same name ; situated 60 miles south- 
east of Warsaw ; in importance the third city of 
Poland. Numbers of Jews were living in Lublm 
in the fourteenth century. They were not allowed 
to dwell in the city proper, but were restricted to 
the suburb of Kazimierz on the Bystrzyc, a tribu- 
tary of the Wierprz. This suburb was named after 
Casimir III., by whose order it was assigned to the 
Jews in 1396. Later it became known as the 
“Piaski Zydowskie” (Jewish Strand). The Jews 
were allowed gradually to occupy a district within 
the city until the accession to the Polish throne of 
SMsmund II. (1518), who confined the settlement of 
the Jews to their original quarter. In the following 
year the king imposed upon them a special tax called 
“Striegeld,” and, to please their competitors, the 
Christian merchants, restrained their commercial en- 
terprises. The manufacture of beer, which was at 
that time exclusively in the hands of the Jews, was 
now restricted by the king to those who had ac- 
quired real property in the city. In 1552 he pro- 
hibited the Jews from dealing in food. < 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century Lublin was a great center 
of Jewish activity and the principal place of meet- 
ing’ of the Council of Fouk Lands. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the Jews, in 
consideration of the payment of special taxes were 
permitted to reside in the Podzance 
Special quarter of Lublin. The government 
Taxes and record of licenses (part xxxvi., JSo. 
Bestric- 14) of the year 1596 shows that there 
tions. were then 100 Jewish houses in Pod- 
zance, and that the annual tax was 
fixed at 80 florins and 27 grivins. Sigismund Au- 
gust increased the tax on houses to 250 fl. Besides 
taxin " the tenants of the houses 70 .fl,, he imposed 
the f (Slowing additional taxes: for 16 butcher-shops, 
53 fl. 6 °r. ; for 20 liot-bath tubs, 80 fl. ; for a bath- 
house and a liquor-shop at Podzance, 300 fl. The 
number of Jews in the city at that time may there- 
fore be estimated at about 2,000. Their numbers 
steadily increased, and in 1630 the annual tax paid 
hy them amounted to 300 Polisli guilders. Ladis- 
laus IV. confirmed (March 21, 1633) the privileges 
o-ranted to the Jew's by former kings of Poland. 
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Immediately prior to the Cossacks’ Uprising in 
1648 the Jesuits instigated a riot and attacked the 
Jewish quarter. I wenty houses were ransacked, 
eight Jews being killed and twenty wounded. The 
Jesuits were prosecuted before Ladislaus IV. and 
were severely punished. Later (1650) the Jesuits 
established in Lublin a printing-press which ex- 
isted till 1670. They published many works hostile 
to the Jews, thus creating enmity between the 
latter and the Christian inhabitants. To the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits is attributed also the decree of 
1650, forbidding Jewish apothecaries to prepare 
medicine, and that of 1654, prohibiting performances 
by Jewish musicians not having a special permit 
from the government. 

The Jewish population of Lublin in 1656 was 
about 2,000 families, and, including those who for 
safety fled from the neighboring vil- 
Persecu- lages, there must have been in the city 
tions and at least 10,000 Jews, most of whom 
Massacres, were massacred by the Cossacks. 

Among the martyrs were many promi- 
nent 3 abbis and scholars. Some entered the cemetery 
and, after engraving their names upon the wall, ar- 
ranged to be buried alive rather than fall into’the 
hands of the mob and be tortured. Rabbi Samuel 
b. David, in his “Hesed Shemuel” (ed. Amsterdam, 
1699, pp. 2b, 43b), assigns the occurrence to the day 
preceding the Sukkot festival of 5417 (= Oct. 15, 
1656), and describes his own miraculous escape (see 
Cossacks’ Uprising). 

Under the city magistrate Jan Carl Danielowicz 
the Jews of Lublin fared better than they had done 
at any previous time. In his charter of Nov. 21 
1675, concerning the rights of the Jews, Danielowicz 
reviews the privileges granted by the former Polish 
kings, which he declares to be a safeguard to Jewish 
life and property. He enumerates the following 
provisions: (1) The Jews of Lublin to contribute 
no more than the customary real-estate tax of 700 
Polish guilders (this tax covered the dwellings, 
synagogues, charitable institutions, cemetery, shops' 
wax-factories, and. bath-houses). (2) All contracts 
made between Christians and Jews residing in Pod- 
zance, regarding the purchase and sale of mead 
beer, brandy, etc., to be valid. (3) The commercial 
tax on Jews to be no higher than the same tax on 
Christian citizens in proportion to their respective 
numbers. (4) Jews to be exempt from having sol- 
diers quartered among them either per- 
Privileges manently or temporarily. (5) Jews to 
for Jews, be exempt from furnishing food and 
clothing supplies to the guard of the 
city hall. (6) No encroachment to be made on the 
Jewish cemetery. (7) In legal suits concerning 
chattels appeals to be made to the city magistrate: 
in other casefe, to the Supreme Court. “I make,” 
he says, “these provisions voluntarily, and promise 
to fulfil them for the benefit of the Jews who have 
petitioned me, and for the benefit of their descend- 
ants, so long as I live; and I pray that my succes- 
sors shall follow my example.” 

King John Sobieski in 1679 prohibited trading 
between Jews and Christians during Christian hoik 
days, and ordered the confiscation of any goods sold 
on those days. King Augustus II. in 1720 further , 


restricted Jewish commerce, and annulled the leases 
of shops to Jews in the Christian quarters of the 
town on the ground that the Jews were keen com- 
petitors of the Christian merchants. Augustus III 
forbade (1736) Jews to act as agents of Christians. 
It is claimed that this restriction was formulated at 
the solicitation of the Jewish congregation against 
certain of its members, who, in order to shirk the 
communal tax, and also to avoid the special govern- 
ment tax, severed their connection with the syna- 
gogue and transacted business as the nominal agents 
of Christians, and shared the profits with them. 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of 
Poland, on his coronation in 1764, ordered the expul- 
sion of Jews from Lublin and its suburbs. Later 
they were permitted to return subject to curtailed 
privileges and heavy taxes. The Russian army cap- 
tured Lublin in 1831. 

Jewish communal life in Lublin began with the 
above-mentioned settlement of Jews in the suburb 
of Piaski, where they were permitted to form a con- 
gregation under a charter and with a seal bearing the 
emblem of a hornless deer. Not only were they al- 
lowed to have their own civil laws, 
Communal but they were even appointed attor- 
Work. neys and judges in the general courts. 

Indeed, to such an extent was this the 
case that the waywodes of Warsaw specially assem- 
bled in 1540 to prohibit such appointments. 

The Jewish cemetery, situated on the Gradzisk 
hill, was granted to the Jews by Tenczinski in 1555; 
but it had already been utilized as a Jewish burial- 
ground, as is evidenced by the record of a tomb- 
stone dated 1541. 

The congregational minute-books, which had been 
placed in the government archives, were destroyed 
by fire in 1829. They contained valuable data for 
the history of the Lublin Jews and of the Council 
of Four Lands. There is left but one pinkes of the 
hebra kaddisha beginning with 1685, interesting ex- 
tracts from which are published in Nissenbaum/ 1 Le- 
IJorot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin,” p. 14. The record 
includes a proclamation of 1694 by the officers of the 
burial society excommunicating evil-minded persons 
who had denounced their Jewish neighbors for self- 
ish purposes before Christian priests and noblemen. 
These persons were blacklisted by the members of 
the society, who pledged themselves not to give 
them a decent funeral nor to bury them within the 
Jewish cemetery. The offenders were, however, 
afforded the opportunity to retract their denuncia- 
tions and to give a solemn promise never to repeat 
the offense (zb. p. 142). 

Lublin possesses five synagogues: ( 1 ) The Mehar- 
shal Synagogue, the oldest in the town, formerly at- 
tended by Solomon Luria. It has 
Syria- seats for about 3,000. (2) The Syna- 

gogues and gogue of Zebi b. Moses Doctor (“Doc- 
Charitable tor” meaning “Rabbi”; otherwise 
Institu- known as Jcleno [Hirsch] Doctoro- 
tions. wicz), founded by Zebi in 1669 by per- 
mission of King Ladislaus IV. It ap- 
pears that this synagogue was also rebuilt by Zebi to 
commemorate the victories of King John Sobieski in 
1683. (3) The Synagogue of Saul Wahl (d. 1617). 

This synagogue is known also as the “Laufer [“run- 
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liers”] Synagogue,” because it was formerly used by 
visitors and strangers. (4) The Kahal Synagogue, 
often visited by Samuel Edels (d. 1631). (5) The 

panics Synagogue, founded by Abraham Parnes(d. 
1763). There are also a “ Tailors’ Synagogue” and 
several others of recent date. 

Among the charitable and educational institutions 
are: the Jewish hospital, housed in a modern build- 
ing, with 56 beds; an asylum for the aged, for 
widows, and for orphans; a Hebrew free school 
(Talmud Torah) ; and a Jewish school, in which the 
teaching of Hebrew and of secular knowledge is 
combined under Jewish and non-Jewish masters. 
On the yeshibot founded by various rabbis see Jacob 
Pollak; Shalom Siiachna; Solomon Luhia ; Meir 
ben Gedaliah Lublin. 

The government census of 1896 gave the total 
population as 48,758, of whom 23,788 were Jews. 
In 1899 the total Jewish population of the govern- 
ment of Lublin was 186,787. Lublin is an industrial 
and manufacturing town, containing 3 distilleries, 3 
breweries, 4 tanneries, 6 brick-factories, 4 soap-and- 
candle factories, 3 tobacco-factories, . 2 implement- 
factories, and 1 flour-mill; also factories of yarn and 
of linen and hemp goods. The Jews control most 
of these, and nearly all the mercantile and banking 
business. 
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Typography : The first Hebrew printing- 

liouse at Lublin was founded in 1547 by Joseph 
of Lublin, who printed the “ Ketab Hitnazzelut le- 
Darslianim ” of David lia-Darshan (1548), and some 
other books. In 1550 he obtained from Sigismund 
August the monopoly of printing HebreAV books. 

In 1558 a new printing-house was founded by 
Jacob b. Moses, Meshullam b. Solomon, Eliezer b. 
Isaac of Prague, Kalonymus b. Mordecai Jafe, and 
Jacob b. David Gutrat. The first work printed by 
them was the Pentateuch (1558) ; in the following 
year they issued the Talmud treatises Sliebu ot and 
Pesahim, which were followed by many other books 
before 1579. In that year printing was suspended 
till 1590, when it was resumed and carried on till 1603. 
During that time the house printed Mordecai Jafe’s 
“Lcbush” (1590), Jacob ben Asher’s “Tur Orah 
Hay vim ” (1599), etc. 

‘ In 1606 Zebi Hirsch b. Kalonymus Jafe opened 
a printing-house, where he printed the “Minliat 
Yekudah” of Judah Lob b. Obadiah Eulenburg 
(1609), and the “Tebuot Shor” of Ephraim Zalman 
Slior (1615). In 1618 he began the printing of the 
Talmud, which was completed in 1628. In 1642 
Kalonymus b. Zebi Jafe opened another printing- 
house, from which were issued, among other books, 
the “Yalkut ShinToni” (1643) and “Dammesek 
Eli'ezcr” (1646). The wars which broke out in 
Poland caused a suspension of the work. 

Fourteen 3 r ears later a new printing-house was 
founded by Jacob b. Abraham Jafe. He printed 
the “‘Ammudeha Shib‘ah” of Bezaleel of Slutsk 
(1662), and the “Ketonet Passim,” on the Pesah 


Haggadah, by Joseph b. Moses of Przemysl (1685), 
besides a great many pamphlets. 

For nearly two hundred years the printing of 
Hebrew books at Lublin was suspended. In 1870 
Hirsclienkorn and Schneidemesser opened a new 
printing-house, and issued the collection of responsa 
known as “ Noda‘ bi-Ychudah ” and other books. 
In 1901 they printed a beautiful edition of the Bible 
with various commentaries. 


Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii.; Zunz , Ozar ha-Sifrut , 
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Lublin, 1900; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. .section 
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LUBLIN, MEIR BEN GEDALIAH (Ma- 
HaRaM) : Polish rabbi; born at Lublin (V) 1558; 
died there May 3, 1616. He was descended from 
a family of rabbis, and he speaks of his father as 
being an eminent Talmudist (Maharam, Responsa, 
No. 1). His principal teacher was his father-in-law, 
Isaac ha-Koken' Shapiro, rabbi of Cracow (ib. No. 
105), and he distinguished himself so highly injlie 
knowledge of the Talmud and Posekim that in 1587, 
when lie was not yet thirty years old, he was invi- 
ted to the rabbinate of Cracow. Up to that time he 
seems to have lived in Lublin; for in one of his re- 
sponsa (No. 138), which bears neither date nor 
place, he writes, “all my tools \i.e., books] are still 
at Lublin.” According to Lewinstein (“Ha-Goren,” 
i. 41-43), Lublin was from 1582 onward chief rabbi 
of Lublin, at the same time that Simon Wolf Auer- 
bach was head of the yesliibah there (but see Auer- 
bach, Simon [Ze’eb] Wolf). Owing to continual 
quarrels between the pupils of these two Talmud- 
ists, Lublin was ordered to leave the town. 

It can not be said with certainty how long he re- 
mained at Cracow, as there is only one (undated) re- 
sponsum (No. 50) which he wrote while holding 
that rabbinate. It seems certain, however, that he 
left Cracow after 1591 in order to become rabbi at 
Lemberg, a position which he held till 1613. In 
Lemberg he was engaged in continual controversies 
with Joshua Falk, author of “Me’irat ‘Enayim”; 
particularly a bill of divorce issued by the latter at 
Vienna occasioned lengthy discussions between them 
(Maharam, Responsa, Nos. 123 et $eq.; see also 
Falk, Joshua ben Alexander ha-Kohen). Lub- 
lin speaks in his responsa (Nos. 68, 102-103) of a 
fire (referring to the fire of Lemberg) in which his 
work “ Seder Gittin ” was burned.. 

According to a tradition, Lublin was forced bj 
the authorities of Lemberg, at the instigation of 
Abraham Sckrenzel, to leave the town. The latter 
thus avenged his teacher, J oshua Falk, 
Leaves who had been insulted by Lublin. 
Lemberg. At this time (1613) the community of 
Lublin being in want of a rabbi, Meir 
accepted the rabbinate, and he continued to hold it 
till his death. Wherever he settled Lublin organized 
a yesliibah, of which he was the head ; and owing to 
his renown as a Talmudic scholar and casuist, the 
number of his pupils was considerable. Among 
them were Joshua Hoschel of Cracow, author of 
“Maginne Shelomoh.” and Isaiah Horowitz, author 
of “ Shene Luliot lia-Berit,” besides many others who 
became prominent rabbis or heads of yeshibot. He 
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took special interest in liis yeshibali, and often he 
signed his responsa “ the one who is much occu- 
pied with his pupils ” (Responsa, Nos. SO, 81, et pas- 
sitn). He was consulted by rabbis even from Italy 
and Turkey (ib. Nos. 12, 13, 21, 89). 

His printed works are: (1) “Meir ‘Ene Haka- 
mim” (Venice, 1619), novelhe forming a casuistic 
commentary on the Talmud, Rashi, and Tosafot; 
published by his son Gedaliah. It has since been 
republished several times, and is now 

Works. printed in all the principal editions of 
the Talmud under the heading “ Maka- 
ram.” (2) “Manhir ‘Ene Hakamim” (ib. 1619), a 
collection of 140 responsa, published by his son 
Gedaliah, wdio in collaboration with liis brother Isaac 
added a preface. His unpublished works include: 
“Ma’or ha-Gadol,” a commentary on the four Tu- 
rim; ‘‘Ma’or lia-Katon,” a commentary on the 
Sha are Dura ” ; “Ner Mizwah,” a commentary on 
the “ Sefer Mizwot Gadol”; “Torah Or,” a homi- 
letic^commentary on the Pentateuch; “Or Shib'at 
lia-Yamim,” a collection, apparently unfinished, of 
orally transmitted laws. 

The method employed b}' Lublin in his commen- 
tary on the Talmud was the opposite of that adopted 
by him when lecturing to his pupils in the ye- 
shibali. In the latter case, as is usual with great 
casuists, he explained the passages of the Talmud, 
of Rashi, or of the Tosafot at great length, or, as he 
expressed himself, “by profound pilpul” (Maharam 
on ‘Ab. Zarah 22a; Hul. 2b; Niddah 2b). But in 
his commentary or novellas he for the most part 
adopted a short and simple explanation, givingasliis 
reason for not expounding a passage at greater 
length that he did not wish to dwell on it too long 
(IJul. 9b, 81b). In certain cases where he employed 
pilpul, he justified himself by saying that he was 
obliged to do so as the students might otherwise in- 
terpret the passage wrongly (Sliab. 48a), or because 
he wished to sharpen their minds (ib. 20a). He 
showed a great tendency to correct the text of the 
Talmud (comp. Maharam on Git. 5, 6; Yeb. 59 et 
passim). 

Being a fearless critic, Lublin did not spare 
even the Tosafists when their expressions seemed to 
him obscure (Maharam on Suk. 10; Bezali 7). He 
was generally dogmatic both in his 
Method of novellne and in his responsa; he de- 
Xnterpre- dared on several occasions that his 
tation. interpretation was the right one and 
that the passage could not be ren- 
dered otherwise (Maharam on Shab. 67 et passim ). 

He often attacked Solomon Luria and Samuel Edels, 
saying that their interpretations were erroneous and 
might mislead students (Shab. 58b; Hul. 28a et pas- 
sim). In his responsa he took for his basis the Aha- 
iionim, whom he declared to be of greater authority 
than the Tosafists, Maimonides, or Mordecai b Hil- 
lel (Responsa, Nos. 114, 133, 137). He violently at- 
tacked Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk, declaring that 
it v as a mixture of laws from different authorities and 
having no connection with one another (ib. No. 11 ; 
Isserles, Responsa, No. 135). Lublin paid little heed 
to the Cabala, though it is evident from his re- 
sponsum No. 34 that he believed in the sacredness 
of the Zoliar. 


Bibliography : Buber, Anshe Sliem , pp. 132-133; Grafc 7 
(resell. 3d ed., x. 53-51; Horodetzki, in Ha-Goren , i. 55-Hj • 
Lewinstein, ib. pp. 39-54 ; Nissenbaum, Le-Kornt ha-Ychul 
dun lye- Lublin, pp. 31-34, Lublin, 1899; ’ Steinscbneider 
Cat. Bodl. col. ROo; J. M. Zunz, Lr ha-Zcdek , pp. 28-42. 1 

s * s - M. Sel. 

LUBLINER, HUGO (pseudonym, Hugo Bur- 
ger) : German dramatist; born at Breslau April 22, 
1846. He studied at the industrial school in Berlin ’ 
and became manager of a cotton and woolen mill! 
Inclination led him to dramatic composition. At 
first he wrote occasionally only, but with such suc- 
cess that he at length gave up business and devoted 
himself wholly to the production of plays. 

Among the best-known of Lubliner’s works are: 
“Nur Nicht Romantiscli” (1865), one-act comedy, 
the only one of his earlier efforts that still holds the 
stage; “Der Frauenadvokat ” (1873), three-act com- 
edy, which has been performed at all the principal 
German theaters; “Die Modelle des Sheridan” 
(1875), four-act comed} r ; “Die Florentiner” (1876) 
tragedy; “Die Adoptierten ” (1877), drama; “Ga- 
briele” (1878), drama; “Die Frau Oline Geist” 
(1879), comedy; “Auf der Brautfahrt ” (1880), com- 
edy; “Gold und Eisen” (1881); “Der Jour Fix” 
(1882), comedy; “ Aus der Grossstadt ” (1883); “Die 
Mitburger ” (1884), comedy; (with G. von Moser) 
“Gluck bei Frauen”; (with Paul Lindau) “Frau 
Susanne”; “Grafin Lambach” (1886); “Die GUiu- 
biger des Gluckes” (6th ed., Breslau, 1886); “Die 
Frau von Neunzehn Jaliren ” (ib. 1887), the last two 
as parts of the romance-cycle “Berlin im Kaiser- 
reicli ” ; “ Die Armen Reichen ” (1886), comedy ; “ Der 
Name” (1888), drama; “Im Spiegel” (1890), com- 
edy; “Der Kommende Tag” (1891), drama; and 
the following comedies: “Das Neue Stuck ” (1894); 

“ Aus der Menschliclien Komodie ” (1895); “An der 
Riviera” (1895); “Die Junge Frau Arneck ” (1895); 
“Roman eines Anstitndigen Mttdchens ” (1896); 

“ AndereLuft” (1897) ; “ Das FUnf te Rad ” (189S) ; and 
“Splitter und Balken ” (1899). Some of the forego- 
ing pieces were collected in “ Dramatische Werke ” 

(4 vols., Berlin, 1881-82). 

Bibliography : Brnckhaus Konversations-Lexikon ; Mem 
crs Ronversatwns-Lexikon. 

s - N. D. 

LUBLINER, OZIASZ LOUIS (LUDWIK): 

Polish writer; born 1809 ; diedat Warsaw 1868. After 
the Polish revolution of 1831 he settled in Brussels, 
where he published “Des Juifs en Pologne,” an ex- 
amination of the condition of the Jews in Russia 
from the historical, legislative, and political points 
of view. He wrote also, in Polish, “ Obrona Zydow ” 
(Warsaw, 1858), a defense of the Jews living in Po- 
lish territory ; and a number of articles in Polish 
periodicals on the Jewish question. In 1861 he pub- 
lished in Brussels a work entitled “Les Confiscations 
des Biens des Polonais, ” in which he reviewed the 
vaiious ukases of Emperor Nicholas I. concerning 
Poland, and criticized the cruel treatment of the 
Polish Jgavs. In 1862 Lubliner was appointed libra- 
rian at the University of Warsaw. 

Bibliography: Orgelbrand, En c)jk lopedja Powszechna, vol. 
ix.; American Israelite, ix. 102. 

n - »• J. G. L. 


LUBLINSKY, SOLOMON : German journalist 
and writer; bom at Johanuisberg, Prussia, Feb. 18, 
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1868. He was occupied for a time as a clerk in a 
second-hand bookstore at Venice, after which he 
engaged in journalism at Berlin. He is now (1904) 
among the foremost Jewish writers. In addi- 
tion to his journalistic work Lublinsky has written 
the following works, all published in Berlin: “Ju- 
disclie Character bei Grillparzer, Hebbel, und O. 
Ludwig” and “Literatur und Gesellscliaft im 19ten 
Jahrhundert” (1899); “Multatuli” and “Der Impe- 
rator,” dramas (1901); “Gescheiterfc,” a novel (1901); 
“Hannibal,” a drama (1902). 

Bibi iography : Kiirschner, Deutscher Lit eratur-Ka lende ) , 
p. 811 : Ahiamf , 1898-99, p. 117. « w 

ii. n. vv * 

LTJBOML : Town in the government of Vol- 
hynia, Russia. Jews lived there as early as the six- 
teenth century, though the attitude of the Christian 
inhabitants toward them was distinctly hostile. In 
1557 the Jewish community resolved that none of its 
members should buy property within the city, for 
there was danger of its being attacked or set on file 
by the Christian inhabitants. In 1576 this decision 
was reaffirmed by the leaders of the community with 
the indorsement of R. Abraham Polyak. Those who 
had violated this rule were warned to sell their prop- 
erty to Christians, under penalty of a fine or of some 
other punishment. Outside the town the Jews 
owned eight parcels of land; some of them leased 
grist-mills, and others leased three lakes, paying 
for their leases in money, pepper, saffron, and salt 
fish to the total value of about 400 gold ducats. 
The population of Luboml in 1897 was 4,600, of 
whom 8,300 were Jew’s. It has 349 Jewish arti- 
sans and 52 Jewish day-laborers. The seventeen 
hadarim give instruction to 370 pupils, and 60 are 
instructed in the Talmud Torah (1898). 

Bibliography: Katz, Lc-fCoroi ha-Yehudim , p. 7, Berlin, 
1899 ; Rcgesty i JSTidpisi , i. 241, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

II. K. 

LUCAS, LOUIS ARTHUR : African explorer ; 
born in London Sept. 22, 1851 ; died at sea Nov. 
20, 1876. After traveling in the United States (1872) 
and Egypt (1873), he organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the Kongo. He left London Sept. 2, 1875, and 
arrived at Khartum in Jan., 1S76, leaving that place 
in the following April. He next went with Colonel 
Gordon to the Albert Nyanza, and navigated the 
northern part of the lake in the first steamboat e\ei 
launched on it. He returned to Khartum in Aug., 
1876, and reached Suakim on Nov. 18 of that year. 
In connection with this journey, Lucas compiled a 
vocabulary of Bisharin ivords, which w T as pub- 
lished in the “ Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 


tute ” 

In the same year (1876), against the advice of 
General Gordon and his staff, Lucas attempted to 
cross Africa, but, becoming sick and paralyzed, he 
soon had to return to Khartum. After lying ill for 
three months, he died on a steamboat between Sua- 
kim and Suez, and v T as buried at Jiddali. 


Bibliography: Times (London) , Dec. 26, 1876 ; Jew. Chran. 
Dec. 29, 1876 ; Athcnamm , Dec., 1876; Pwceechngs of the 
Royal Geographical Society , 1876; Diet. IS at. Biog. 

J. L - 


LXJCCA (Hebr. «pi8) : City of Tuscany, Italy. 
Its Jewish community is known in literature espe- 


cially through the Kalonymus family of Lucca, 
whose ancestor saved the life of the German em- 
peror Otto II. after the battle of Cotrone in Calabria 
(982), and seems thereupon to have settled at Ma- 
yence, where the family had extensive- privileges. 
In the twelfth century the community again appears 
in literature in the person of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
who lived at Lucca for a time while writing his 
grammatical works “Yesod” and “Sefat Yeter,” as 
-well as his commentary on the Pentateuch and 
Isaiah. He seems to have given instruction here in 
Hebrew grammar and Biblical science; one of his 
pupils, Hayyim, he mentions by name. The com- 
munity was not a large one at that time ; for Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited it in' 1165, found only 
forty Jew r s, under the leadership of R. David Sam- 
uel and R. Jacob. . 

In 1431 permission was granted to Angelo di Gaio, 
a Jew from Forli, to settle in Lucca and to open a 
bank for loans. A dispute arose, however, when 
King Sigismund, as he passed through Lucca, forci- 
bly imposed a tax of 1,500 gold florins on the Jew, 
and Di Gaio left the city, while his son Gaietro 
opened a bank elsewhere. Later a similar permis- 
sion was granted in Lucca to Isaac Manuelli & Co., 
w ho with others had settled in the city, and had a 
synagogue in a private house, besides a ccmeteiy. 
Certain° enemies of the Jews lodged a complaint 
against them with Pope Nicholas V. ; but lie, annul- 
ling tlie constitutions of Clement V. and a decree of 
the Bishop of Lucca, declared himself in favor of the 
Jews and confirmed their privileges. Other Jfews 
who had banks in Lucca were David Dattali or da 
Tivoli and Vitale Isaac. In 1489, however, as a 
result of the anti-Jewisli preaching of Bernardino 
da Feltre (in whose way many difficulties were 
placed at first in order to protect the Jews), the 
community decided to open a mont-de-pieta, and 
the Jews, who had objected to its establishment, 
were obliged to pay a fine of 1,300 florins. 

Since tlieir residence in Lucca was neither profit- 
able nor secure, the Jews abandoned the city ; accord- 
ing to some sources they were driven from it. After 
1500 they returned, but they were in general not 
permitted to stay more than fifteen days consecu- 
tively. There are records, dated as late as May, 
1728, of the names of Jews who had permission to 
make an extended residence in the city. After the 
French Revolution the Baccioclii family desired in 
vain to attract to the principality Jews who would 
buy property from tlie state. 

Lucca has never had a Jewish community of any 
importance, and at present (1904) only about thirty 
Jews live there. 


Bibliography: Aromas, Regesten, Nos. 

Rcligionsphilosoph i e dcs Abraham \hn E^a, m Monats- 
schrift xlii. 21; Beniamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher, 
i. 37,' ii. 16 ; Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter , pp. 363 
et seq.y Reg to Arch ivio di Stato di Lucca, 1 . ~0S, ^10 -11. 
362 ; iii. 387-3 88, s.v. Ebrei. 


LUCENA (njXD^X, niD'^K): City near Cor- 
dova, Spain, magnificently situated, and surrounded 
by strong walls and wide moats. In early times it 
was inhabited almost exclusively by Jews who had 
arrived together with its founders; hence it was 
called “Jews’ City,” an epithet applied also to 
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Granada and Tarragona. The Jews of Lucena, who 
carried on extensive trade and industries, were, ac- 
cording to an Arabic writer, richer than those of 
any other city.. They enjoyed the same freedom as 
their coreligionists in the large Mohammedan cities. 
Their rabbi, who was elected by the entire commu- 
nity, was "granted special privileges, and acted as 
judge in the civil and criminal cases arising in the 
community. 

The Jews lived peaceably until the Almoravides 
came into power. A certain fakih of Cordova pre- 
tended to have discovered a tradition according to 
which the Jews had entered into an agreement with 
Mohammed that they would embrace Islam at the 
end of the fifth century after the Hegira. Yusuf 
ibn Teshufin thereupon went to Lucena (1107) to 
induce the Jews of that city to fulfil the promises 
made by their ancestors. As the Jews suspected 
Yusuf of caring for their money rather than for 
their faith, they applied to Ibn Hamdin, the cadi of 
Cordova, or, according to Conde, to the vizier Ab- 
dallah ibn Ali, who induced the king to compro- 
mise the matter by accepting a very large sum of 
monejL The Jews were glad to escape so easily. 

A worse fate befell them thirty -nine years later un- 
der the rule of the Almohades, whose leader, ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, persecuted and robbed them and forced 
them to accept Islam; and the flourishing and 
wealthy city, the seat of Jewish science, was des- 
troyed (1146). At the beginning of the eleventh 
century several important scholars lived in Lucena, 
as also their most brilliant pupil, Abu al-Walid ibn 
Janah. When Ferdinand III. of Castile conquered 
Andalusia he presented Lucena to the first bishop 
of Cordova, Don Lope, His former teacher, Isaac 
Alfasi founded a large Talmudic academy in Lucena, 
and here also Isaac ibn Gliayyat, Isaac ibn Albalia, 
and Joseph ibn Migasli were prominent. 


Iclrisi, G engraft a, p. 265, Leyden, 1866 ; Conde 

Ch <6 xSf- Rinf dC Z onn 4 rfl^ C8 611 Eii Paflct, H., 

cn. xxili,, Rios. Mi.it. l. &}i ct scq., 300, 3fio ; Dozy, Gescli tier 
Man re n in Spanicn , ii. 388: Uratz, Gcsch. v. Metseq.,18T. 

°- M. K 

LUCERNE : City of Switzerland, in the canton 
of the same name. Jews were living there as early 

as the middle of the thirteenth century. The earli- 
est records of tlie town, oontnin regulations for %llG 

sale of the flesh of animals slaughtered according to 
ritual : “ When a Jew slaughters an animal, the meat 
shall be sold ‘ hinten an in der Schall,’ and it shall 
also be stated that it belongs to the Jew. ” The regu- 
lations further say that the Jews who have obtained 
rights of sojourn or citizenship “ shall offend no one, 
either by words or by deeds, either in the city or 
without it. And no one shall offend or injure the 
Jews ‘ von deheines Kindes wegen on des Rates 
wissende, ’ on pain of paying a fine of five pounds, 
without remission; and if the offender be so poor 
that he can not pay this fine, he shall nevermore set 
foot in the cit} r . 5 ' As elsewhere in Switzerland, the 
Jews in Lucerne were engaged in money-lending, 
they alone being privileged to charge interest on 
loans. In 1401 they were expelled from the city. 

It was not until about 1864 that a Jew (from En- 
dingen) again settled in Lucerne. The city has now 
(1904) a Jewish community numbering forty-two 


members. In 1900 there were 836 Jews in the en- 
tire canton. 

Bibliography : Ulrich, JUdischc Geschiclitcn in derScliwcfr 
pp. bo ct scg- PfylTer, Gcscli. der Stadt und dcs Kantom 
^ ’ Jv°pp, Gcschichtsbildcr der Schweiz^ i. 317 

G - M. K. 

LUCIFER ( <I>ua0o'pof) : Septuagint translation 
of “ Held [read “ Helal ”] ben Similar ” (= “ the bril- 
liant one,” “son of the morning”), name of the dav, 
or morning, star, to whose mythical fate that of the 
King of Babylon is compared in the prophetic vision 
(Isa. xiv. 12-14). It is obvious that the prophet in 
attributing to the Babylonian king boastful pride, 
followed by a fall, borrowed the idea from a popu- 
lar legend connected with the morning star; and 
Gun kel (“Scliopfung und Chaos,” pp. 132-134) is 
undoubtedly correct when he holds that it repre- 
sents a Babylonian or Hebrew star-myth similar to 
the Greek legend of Phaethon. The brilliancy of the 
morning star, which eclipses all other stars, but is 
not seen during the night, may easily have given rise 
to a my th such as was told of Etliana and Zu : he was 
led by his pride to strive for the highest seat among 
the star-gods on tlie northern mouutain of the gods 
(comp. Ezek. xxviii. 14; Ps. xlviii. 3 [A.V. 2]), but 
was hurled down by the supreme ruler of the Baby- 
lonian Olympus. Stars were regarded throughout 
antiquity as living celestial beings (Job xxxviii. 7). 

The familiarity of the people of Palestine with 
such a myth is shown by the legend, localized on 
Mount Hermon, the northern mountain of Palestine 
and possibly the original mountain of the gods in 
that country, of the fall of the angels under tlie 
leadership of Samhazai (theheaven-seizer)and Azat 1 
(Enoch, vi. 6 ct scq. ; see Fall of Angels). An- 
other legend represents Samhazai, because he re- 
pented of his sin, as being suspended between heaven 
and earth (like a star) instead of being hurled down 
to Slieol (see Midi*. Abkir in Yalk. i. 44; Raymond 
Martin, “Pugio Fidei,” p. 564). The Lucifer myth 
was transferred to Satan in the pre-Christian cen- 
tury, as may be learned from Vita Adm et Eva> (12) 
and Slavonic Enoch (xxix. 4, xxxi. 4), where Satan- 
Sataniel (Samael ?) is described as having been one 
of the archangels. Because he contrived “to make 

Lis tlirone Li jg-Ler- than tlie clouds over tlie earth anrl 

resemble ‘My power’ on high,” Satan-Sataniel was 
hurled down, with his hosts of angels, and since 
then he has been flying in the air continually above 
the abyss (comp. Test. Patr., Benjamin, 3; Ephes. 
ii. 2, vi. 12). Accordingly Tertullian (“Contra Mar- 
rionem,” v. 11, 17), Origen (“Ezekiel Opera,” hi. 
356), and others, identify Lucifer with Satan, who 
also is represented as being “ cast down from heaven ” 
(Rev. xii. 7, 10; comp. Luke x. 18). 

B lST ,R 189^V9? eyne ’ Enc !JC. DiU. ; Duhm, Das Ditch Je- 

ll. 

LUCUAS: Toward the end of the reign of the em- 
peror Trajan, in 11 6, the Jews of Cykkne rebelled, 
their leader being Lucuas according to Eusebius 
(“Hist. Eccl.” iv. 2), Andreias according to Dio Cas- 
sius (lxviii. 32). These two statements can not be 
harmonized, as some historians have attempted to do, 
by supposing that either of the two names was a sym- 
bolic one (Lucuas = “ the bright or shining one,” 
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Andreias = “ the brave”); for the authors would 
not have passed over such an explanation in silence. 
Moreover, Eusebius and Dio Cassius refer to differ- 
ent phases of the rebellion. According to a later 
source, Abu al-Faraj, Lucuas sought refuge in Pal- 
estine, where he was defeated by Marcius Turbo. 
According to Eusebius he was proclaimed king ; and 
the Papyrus Parisiensis No. 68 (published by Wilcken 
in “ Hermes, ” xxvii. 464 et seq.) refers perhaps to 
him. 

Riiiliography: Miinter, Der Jlidische Krieq. p. IS; Krauss, 
in R. E. J- xxx. 20(5 ; Gratz, Gesch. 3cl ed., iv. llo ; Schurer, 
Vetch. 3d ed., i. 665. g 

LUDASSY (GANS), MORIZ : Hungarian 
journalist; born at Komorn in 1825; died at 
Keichenau Aug. 29, 1885. As 
was editor of the “Esti Lapok’ 
of the “ Magyar 
Yilag,” advocating 
in both periodicals 
the cause of the 
Conservatives. 

About fifteen years 
later he went to 
Vienna, where, with 
Georg Apponyi and 
Paul Sennyei, he 
founded the “ De- 
batte,” which ad- 
vocated the estab- 
lishment of a dual 
government in 
Austro-Hungary 
and the political 
equality of the two 
countries. When 
Count Julius An- 
dnissy was premier, 

Ludassy was chief 
of the Hungarian 
press bureau and 
was at the same 
time ministerial 
councilor in the de- 

partment of tlae in- a» tt. b 

terior. He returned 

to Vienna, however, where he was commissioned by 
Minister Beust to edit the “Tagespresse,” the organ 
of the imperial court party during the war of 
1870-71. In recognition of his services he was 
created a Hungarian noble. 

One of his sons, Julius Ludassy, whose pen-name 
is “ Julius Goose,” is oue of the editors of the “ Frem- 
denblatt ” in Vienna. He has written several come- 
dies. among them “Maximen,” “Spleen,” and “Gar- 
rick.” 

nmi.ioGRAPHY : Pallas Lex. xi.; Agai, Pores Hamu, p. 320. 

L. V. 

LUKE. See New Testament. 

LULAB ; Name given to the festive palm-branch 
which with the Etrog is carried and waved on the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkot). The three constit- 
uents of the lulab are : (1) a shoot of the palm-tree 
in Us folded state before the leaves are spread out; 



Coin of Bar Kokba Bearing 
a Lulab. 

(After Madden.) 



this must be at least three handbreadtlis long, so that 
it may be waved, and must he bound round with 
a twig or tendril of its own 
kind; (2) three twigs of 
myrtle of the species which 
has its leaves in whorls of 
three; and (8) two willow- 
branches of the kind of 
which the wood is reddish 
and the leaves are long and 
entire (Suk. 29b, 82b, 34a). 

The myrtle-twigs and wil- 
low-branches are tied to the 
lower end of the palm- 
branch — the former on the 
right, and the latter on the 

left— by means of three rings of palm-strips. These 
branches constitute with the etrog the “four spe- 
cies” (“arba‘at ha- 
minim ”). 

The use of the 
lulab is closely con- 
nected with the 
reciting of thie 
Hallel (Ps. cxiii.- 
cxviii.). In the 
Second Temple it 
■was waved during 
the recitation of the 
passages expressive 
of thanksgiving or 
prayer, viz., Ps. 
cxviii. 1-4, 25 (Suk. 
37b). The manner 
of waving was as 
follows: Facing 
east and holding 
the lulab in the 
right hand and the 
etrog in the left, the 
worshiper shook the 
former in the direc- 
tions east, south, 
west, and north, 
upward and down- 
ward, forward and 

DacKward ; 1>liis was 


at Rome. 


in acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty over nature 
(ib.). After the additional sacrifices of the day had 
been offered the lulab and etrog were 
In the carried in procession around the altar 
Temple, in the court while Ps. cxviii. 25, or the 
refrain im , was chanted. 

On each of the first six days one such processional cir- 
cuit (“ hakkafah ”) was made; on the seventh day 
seven circuits took place, and at the end the 
etrogs were eaten by the children (Suk. 45a ; see also 
IIosiia‘na Rabbah). According to tradition, the 
carrying of the lulab was observed in the Temple 
throughout the seven days of the feast, but outside 
of it on one day only. After the destruction of the 
Temple, R. Johanan ben Zakkai ordained that the 
practise should be observed everywhere during 
seven days, “ in remembrance of tlie Temple ” (Suk. 
41a, 43b). 

This ordinance is observed in tlie synagogue (ex- 
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cept on Sabbatli). The mode of carrying and 
waving the lulab and etrog is the same as it was 
in the Temple, but the first waving takes place be- 
fore the commencement of Hallel, while the usual 
formula of benediction is recited: 
In the v “ Blessed art thou . . . concerning 
Syna- the holding of the lulab.” After the 
gogue. Musaf service (which takes the place 
of the additional sacrifices in the 
Temple) the processional circuits, the precentor or 
hazzan leading, are made around the reading-desk, 
or bemali, on which the Torali-scroll is held in an up- 
right position, while the hosannas (hymns beginning 
and closing with the words kj y^m) are chanted, in 
the same manner as in the Temple. 

The ordinance is binding on every observant Jew. 
One should not break fast before carrying it out. 
In countries where, owing 
to the cost, not every 
household can afford a 
lulab and an etrog, the 
poor are allowed the use 
of those belonging to their 
wealthy brethren. Usu- 
ally the congregation owns 
a lulab and an etrog which 


are carried from house to 
house, so that children 
and feeble persons who 
can not come to the syna- 
gogue may observe the 
commandment and be al- 
lowed to break their fast 
in due time. 

The ordinance of the 
lulab is derived from Lev. 
xxiii. 40: “And ye shall 
take you on the first day 
the fruit of goodly trees, 
branches of palm-trees, 
and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the 
brook : and }~e shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God 
seven days.” Aside from 
the palm-branch and the 
willows the passage does 
not specify what shall be 
used; and the interpreta- 
tion of the “ fruit of goodly 
trees ” and the “ boughs of 
thick trees ” to mean the 
etrog and myrtle respect- 
ively, as also the precise 
manner of using the four 
species, rests on tradition. 

A question as to the cor- 
rectness of the accepted 
interpretation of the pas- 
sage is raised in Lev. R. 
xxx. 15 (comp, also Tan., 

Em or, 20) ; and the answer 
is, quoting Prov. xxx. 24 ' Lulab. 

u i n , . (After ricart.) 

There be four things 

which are little upon the earth, but they are ex- 
ceeding wise,” that the “wise” explained the four 






species to mean etrog, lulab, myrtle, and willow- 
branches. A justification is attempted in Suk. 32b 
on the ground that “ boughs of 
thick trees” implies a tree whose 
leaves cover the branches, and 
that this is characteristic of the 
myrtle, or a tree whose fruit and 
wood taste alike (have the same 
aroma), which again is a peculi- 
arity of the myrtle. The pres- 
ence of the latter characteristic 
is given as justification for the 
choice of the etrog also (ib. 37a). 

In Ta‘an. 2b the four species are 
put in close relation with the 
prayers for the annual rainfall 
(comp, also Lev. R. xxx. 13), 
which was believed to be deter- 
mined upon on the Feast of 
Tabernacles (R. H. 16a; comp. 

Suk. 37b) ; and it is added that 
the choice of them is suitable, 
for as “they can not exist with- 
out water, so also the world can 
not exist without water.” 

In addition to these explana- 
tions, the Midrash (ib. 9-14; 
comp. Tan., Emor, 17) indulges 
in many S} r mbolical explanations 
of the four species, e.g., they 
refer to God Himself in His 
various attributes and activities; 
they remind one of the three 
patriarchs and Joseph, or of the 
four mothers of Israel ; they 
represent the great Sanhedrin 
with the scholars and their dis- 
ciples and scribes attached to it; 
or the whole people of Israel in 
its four divisions of (1) pious 
and learned, (2) learned but not 
pious, (3) pious but not learned, 
and (4) those who are neither; 
and lastly they symbolize the 
four chief constituents of the 
human body — the spinal column, 
the heart, the eye, and the 
mouth. The Samaritans and 
Karaites refer the passage in 
Leviticus to the parts constitu- 
ting the booth (“sukkali”), pointing to Neli. viii. 

15, where, however, some different species (“olive- 
branches ” and “ branches of wild olive ”) are enu- 
merated. 

The assumption— drawn from the fact that Plu- 
tarch (“Symp.” iv. 6, 2) and Josephus (“Ant.” 
xiii. 13, § 5: “for it is the custom among the Jews 
for each to have on the Feast of Booths a thyrsus of 
palms and citrons ”; comp, also II Macc. x. 7) refer 
to the lulab as “thyrse” (Ovpoog), and the latter, in 
“Ant.” iii. 10, § 4 (“carrying in their hands a bunch 
of myrtle, willow-branches, palms, and citrons ”), as 
ei P eoi6v V — that the carrying of the lulab was con- 
nected with the Bacchic celebrations, or with the 
Pyanepsia and Thargelia, ignores the spirit and tend- 
ency of the Judaism of the 3Iaccabean period. It 
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is repudiated, in his manner, even by Tacitus 
(“Hist.” v. 5). 

bibliography: Haremberg, in Biblioth. Lubec. iii. 434; A. 
Biichler, in R. E. J. xxxvii. 181-202 (on the passages m Plu- 
tarch, Josephus, and Tacitus). 

A I. M. C. 


LULIANI BEN TABRIN : Palestinian schol- 
ar of the beginning of the fourth, century. The 
name, which is the equivalent of “ Julianus ben Tibe- 
rianus,” has been corrupted into p 

in Pesik. R. 7 (ed. Friedmann, p. 26a), His father's 
name, the usual form of which is p3B, is written 
also W'OD (Ex. R. xliv.) and p’113 (Hen. R. xcviii. 
24). Luliani is particularly known as the transmit- 
ter of liaggadot of his teacher, Isaac Nappaha. He 
is frequently mentioned in pre-Talmudic literature 
and in the Midrasli, There is, however, one liagga- 
dah ascribed to Luliani himself : “ When the lesser 
people listen to the great and yet the latter do not 
alleviate the burden of the former, they shall ac- 
count for it to God ” (Ruth R., Introduction, 6) ; but 
a similar sentence is ascribed to R. Isaac in Deut. 
R. i. 8. The statement of Midrasli Tehillim (to Ps. 
xviii. 29) that Luliani transmitted a haggadah of R. 
Ishmael is apparently a mistake due to the abbrevi- 
ation Luliani is mentioned also as having asked 
his teacher Isaac a lialakic question (Yer. Meg. 75c). 
Luliani was the father of the Hiyya b. Luliani who 
is frequently mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and who is stated to have caused rain to fall in time 
of drought (Ta‘an. 25a). 

Bibliography: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. ii. 210 et passim; 

Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii- , r _ 

« q M. Sel. 


LUMBROSO. See Lombboso. 

LUMBROZO, JACOB or JOHN : Physician, 
planter, and trader resident in the palatinate of 
Maryland, America, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; born at Lisbon; died between Sept. 
24, 1665, and May 81, 1666. From Portugal he re- 
moved to Holland, and ultimately established him- 
self in Maryland Jan. 24, 1656. His arrival formed, 
directly or indirectly, an important event in the life 
of the province. He early exercised his profession, 
and apparently enjoyed a lucrative practise. On 
Sept. 10, 1668, letters of denization were issued to 
him, together with certain privileges, enabling him 
to take up land under the liberal terms established by 
the proprietary— a privilege of which he promptly 
availed himself, A “Mistress Lumbrozo ” was liv- 
ing in Sept., 1663, having arrived in Maryland in the 
preceding year. She was probably not of Jewish 
descent. Lumbrozo appeared as a witness in a law- 
suit in 1657, and served as a juror in 1663. In 1665 he 
was granted a commission to trade with the Indians. 
He seems to have been in active intercourse with 
London merchants and to have corresponded with a 
sister in Holland. He amassed considerable wealth 
both in real and in personal property. 

Although Jews were resident in Maryland prob- 
ably from its settlement, Lumbrozo is the first Is- 
raelite — indeed the only one of that time — of whose 
faith there is documentary evidence. He was one 
of the earliest medical practitioners in the palati- 
nate, and for nearly a decade continued to be an im- 


portant figure in its economic activity. His career 
is of widest interest in its relation to the history and 
nature of religious toleration in Maryland. After 
living for at least two years in undisturbed quiet as 
a recognized Jew, and probably as a professed one, 
he was in 1658, through the activity of zealots and 
in consequence of his own indiscretion, arrested, 
under the provisions of the so-called Toleration Act 
of 1649, for “blasphemy,” that is, for denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, thus becoming liable to pun- 
ishment by death and forfeiture of lands and goods. 
The general amnesty proclaimed in the province ten 
days later, upon the accession of Richard Cromwell 
to the English protectorate, gave him freedom. 
Whether in consequence of his high economic impor- 
tance or because of the milder interpretation put 
upon the statute in the case of discreet unbelievers, 
no further attempt was made to vindicate the letter 
of the law ; and thereafter Lumbrozo gradually suc- 


ceeded in exercising most of the rights of a fully 
naturalized citizen. 

Record exists of a John Lumbrozo, born in June, 
1666, who apparently was a posthumous child of 
Jacob's. But the widow married very soon after 
his birth ; and the name “ Lumbrozo ” figures no more 
in Maryland colonial records. 

Bibliography: Hollander, Some Unpublished Material Re- 
lating to Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo of Maryland, m Publ.Am. 
Jew Mist Soc. No. 1 (1893), pp. 2o— 39 ; idem, Civil Status of 
th TjewrinMarvlana, 162U-1776 , ib.No. 2 (1894), pp. 33-44, 
and references therein cited. 


LUMLEY, BENJAMIN : Director of Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre, Drury Lane, London; born in Can- 
ada 1811; died in London March 17, 1875. He was 
the son of Louis Levy, a Canadian merchant who 
died in London about 1831. Benjamin was educated 
at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and early 
in life assumed the name “Lumley.” In 1832 he 
became a solicitor in London, and from 1837 to 1S42 
was a parliamentary agent, publishing in 1838 a 
standard book on “Parliamentary Practise on Pass- 
ing Private Bills.” From 1836 to 1841 he super- 
intended the finances of Her Majesty’s Theatre for 
Laporte, and on Sept. 25, 1841, succeeded him in 
the management. He transformed the whole sys- 
tem of opera, and employed artists like Grisi, Per- 
siani, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache in grand op- 
era, and Taglioni, Cento, and Elssler in the ballets. 
These latter he made much more elaborate, introdu- 
cing the famous “ pas-de-quatre ” in 1845. In 1847, 
however, as the result of many quarrels with his 
“stars,” a rival opera-house was opened in Covent 
Garden, and Lumley was saved from ruin only by 
securing the services of Jenny Lind. On lierietiie- 
ment from the stage in 1849, Lumley ’s fortunes be- 
came embarrassed ; and his attempt at controlling 
the Paris Opera House in 1850-51 led to further pe- 
cuniary difficulties. After the burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1856 Lumley resumed the man- 
agement of the Drury Lane house ; but he failed to 
make > it pay, and finally became reduced to such 
circumstances that he accepted the results of two 
benefit performances (1863). He introduced into 
England over thirty Italian operas, including Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita,” Verdi’s “Ernani” and “La 
Traviata,” and Auber’s “ Masaniello. ” 
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Luinley wrote two fantastic works of fiction: 
“Sirenia,” 1862; and “Another World,” 1S73; the 
latter, describing a utopia in the planet Mars, had 
some success, and ran through three editions. He 
published also his “Reminiscences,” 1864. 

Bibliography: Times (London), Mured 19, 1S75; Illustrated 

sporting and Dramatic Ne ws , March 21, 1875; Boase, Mod- 
ern English Biog Diet. Nat. Biog. 

G. L.-J. 

LUNCZ, ABRAHAM MOSES: Russian 
scholar and editor; born Dec. 9, 1854, at Kovno, 
Russia; went when very young to Jerusalem, where 
he still (1904) lives. Luncz, who has been blind for 
many years, has founded, in conjunction with Dr. 
Koiscwski, an institution for the blind at Jerusalem. 

In the exploration of the Holy Land, Luncz has 
rendered great services from the historical, geo- 
graphical, and physical standpoints, through his 
guide-books for Palestine, his Palestine annuals, and 
his Jerusalem almanac: (1) “Netibot Ziyyon we- 
Yerushalayim : Topography of Jerusalem and Its 
Surroundings” (vol. i„ 1876); (2) “Jerusalem, 
Jahrbuch zur Beforderung einer Wissenschaftlich 
Genauen Kenntnisdes Jetzigen und des Alten Palas- 
tina” (Hebrew and German, 6 vols., 1881-1903); 
(3) “Literarischer Pahistiua-Almanach ” (Hebrew; 
since 1894). He owns a Hebrew printing-press, from 
which he has begun the issue of a Palestinian library, 
Estori Farhi’s “Kaftor wa-Ferah ” and Schwarz’s 
“ Tebu’ot lia-Arez ” being the first- works published. 
He has now (1904) in the press a new edition of 
the Jerusalem Talmud with commentary and intro- 
duction. 

Bibliography: Sakolow Sefcr Zikkaron, p. 184. 
s - M. L. B. 

LUNEL (Hebr. : Chief town of the de- 
partment of Herault,, France; at times it is called 
*irrP 77JD and irPY nvpa (see Zerahiah Gerundi, 
preface to “Ma’or,” and I. de Lattes, “Sha'are Ziy- 
3 r on,” p. 75). The Jewish community here is an 
ancient one; important in the eleventh century, it 
became still more prominent in the twelfth. Benja- 
min of Tudela, who visited it in 1166, says (“Itiner- 
ary*” i. 3) that it consisted of 300 members, some 
of whom were very learned and wealthy and took 
pleasure in offering hospitality to poor students 
eager to attend its famous academy. This institu- 
tion had become so important in the twelfth centuiy 
that it was at times called the “dwelling-place of 
the Torah” (“Ma’or” to Pes. vii.), and the “vesti- 
bule of the Temple” (“Temim De‘im,” No. 7). 

The lords of Limel were in general very well dis- 
posed toward the Jews. In 1252 one of them, 
Gaucelin, employed two Jews of his dominion as 
intermediaries to consult the Spanish Jewish doctor 
Ibrahim in behalf of Alphonse of Poitiers, whose 
eyesight had become seriously affected. In 1295 
Rosselin of Lunel, in spite of the interdictions of the 
Church councils, pawned the revenues of his barony 
to a Jew named Thauros. In 1319 the Jews of Lu- 
nel were arrested, and the property was seized of 
those among them who were charged with having, 
during the preceding Hoty Week, “ in outrageous 
mockery ” carried a crucifix through the streets of 
Lunel and trailed it in the dust (MS. Aubais, in the 
Nimes Library, fol. 60). 


At present there is not a single Jewish family 
in Lunel, and only a few vestiges of the synagogue 
remain in the former Hotel de Bernis (now belong- 
ing to A. Menard) in the Rue Alphonse Menard. 
According to a document in the municipal archives 
(case 5, book i., No. 2319) the cemetery was situ- 
ated on the Mas Desports road. 

The following scholars, or “sages of Lunel,” are 
mentioned in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: 
Meshullam b. Jacob, a very learned man; Judah b. 
Saul ibn Tibbon, physician and translator; Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, translator of Maimonides* “Moreli Ne- 
bukim ” ; the Talmudists Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi 
(Gerundi), Jonathan b. David ha-Kohen, and Mano- 
ah; Abba Mari b. Moses b. Joseph (Don Astruc of 
Lunel), author of the “Minliat Kena’ot,” a collec- 
tion in which he preserved the letters exchanged 
from 1303 to 1306 between the champions of ortho- 
doxy and the advocates of science and philosophy 
(among the former were the Lunel rabbis Isaac b. 
Abigdor Simeon b. Joseph, called “En Duran of Lu- 
ncl,” and Meir b. Isaiah; among the latter, Solomon 
b. Isaac, called the “prince,” who was commissioned 
in 1286, together with several other Jews, to collect 
the taxes imposed by King Philip the Fair upon the 
Jews in the jurisdiction of the seneschal of Carcas- 
sonne); the physician Solomon, who is probably 
identical with Maestro Solomon Davin, author of a 
work on fever; Sen Samuel, conupentator of the 
“ Moreli Nebukim”; and the astronomer Salmon; 
and in the fourteenth century, the philosopher 
Asher b. Abraham Cohen. 

Several scholars from Lunel bore the surname 
“ Yarhi ” ( = “of Lunel”), among them: Abraham 
b. Nathan ha- Yarlii, David ha-Yarlii, Aryeli Ju- 
dah ha- Yarhi b. Levi (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch. ” p. 
495; idem , “Z. G.” p. 469), and Solomon b. Abba 
Mari ha-Yarlii, who lived in the second half of the 
fourteenth century and wrote a Hebrew grammar 
entitled “ Leshon Limmudim. ” The name “ Lunel ” 
is still a very common one among the Jews of 
southern France. 


Bibliography : Saige, Lcs Juifs du Languedoc , passim : Re- 
nan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Framjais , pp. 512 et sea • idem 
Les Ecrlvains Juifs , pp. 401, 404 et seq .; Bedarrides Les 
Juifs en France, pp. 100, 143, 144; Abbe A. Itouet, Notice 
surja Ville de Lunel an Mayen Age , pp. 13-77 ; Thomas 
Millerot, Histoire de la Ville de Lunch pp. 27, 40 et sea • 
Bom Vaissete, Histoire Generate du Languedoc , iv. 161 : 
Gratz, Gesch. vii. 28 et seq.; S. Kahn, Lcs Ecoles Juives et la 
Faculte de Medecme de Montpellier , pp. 7, 11 ; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 277 et seq. 


G. S. K. 

LUNTSCHITZ, SOLOMON EPHRAIM. 

See Ephraim, Solomon ben Aaron. 

LUNTZ : Name of a family descended from the 
Loans, or Loanz, family of Worms. According to 
a family tradition, Elijah, the sixth in line of direct 
descent from Moses, son of Joselman Loans, emi- 
grated from Worms and settled in the little town of 
Kelm (Clielm; now in the government of Kovno) 
about the year 1700, and became its rabbi. He left 


a son, Me'ir (b. 1709), whose first son, Elijah of 
Krozhe (Krozlier; 1723? -1814), was a wealthy and 
pious Talmudist, and whose descendants adopted the 
name of Rabinowitz. His second son, Ezekiel, be- 
came rabbi of Shavli about 1749, and continued in 
that position until his death in 1808. One of Eze- 


kiel’s sons, Moses, enjoyed the rare distinction of 
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Doing magistrate of Sliavli. Another son, Getzel, 
was the great-grandfather of Wolf Luntz of Riga, 
L well-known communal worker and one of the 
founders of the Zionist movement in Russia. Abra- 
ham Moses Lunez of Jerusalem does not belong to 
this family, whose pedigree follows: 
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Bibliography: Judah Lob Luntz, Kohcz SJwshanim. pp. 08- 
t>L Warsaw, 1891. p w 

II. R. . 

LtrPERIO (LTJPERCIO), ISAAC : A Jew, 
perhaps a Marano, of Spanish descent; lived at 
Smyrna. Ilis apology, written in Spanish and ill- 
recited against a monk at Seville, and an interpreta- 
tiem by him of Daniel’s “seventy weeks,” entitled 
Apoloxia Repuestay Declaracion de las Setenta 
Semanas de Daniel, Contra lo Que Escrivio nna Per- 
sona Residente on Ruan,” appeared in a Latin trans- 
lation at Basel, 1658. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, ^8p.-P«J^.-*fdc7. .P* 

Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Antwhnstiana, p. 08 , De Rossi 
Hamberger, Hid. Wdrtcrb. p. ISO. 

G. 


IitTPSCHUTZ. See Lipschitz; LipscuUtz. 
I/URIA : A family with wide ramifications and 
several of whose members were distinguished for 
mystical tendencies and rabbinical knowledge. 

Abraham b. Nissan Luria : Russian rabbi and 
<wammarian of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was rabbi of Skod (Shad ?) in Lithuania, 
and is known chiefly through his grammatical work 
■■ Nisyonot Abraham ’’ ( Wilna, 1831). It consists of 
two parts, of which the first is on the grammatical 
passages in Raslii’s commentary on the Bible, and 
the second on similar passages occurring in the older 
commentaries on the Mislinah and Talmud. 

Bibliography: Furst, Bihl.Jud. ii. 257; Fuenn, Safah le- 
Nc'cmanim , P- 149, Wilna, 1881. 

David b. Aaron Luria : Russian educator ; born 
in Minsk about 1800 ; died in Konigsberg, Prussia, 
July, 1878. The son of wealthy parents, he was 
^iven a liberal Jewish education, which he later 
supplemented by the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the secular sciences. After Lilientlial’s failure 
(1842) to induce the Jews of Minsk to establish a 
school for Jewish children, Luria took up the work 
and succeeded beyond all expectations. At first op- 
posed bv the Orthodox, he soon overcame all oppo- 
sition, and in 1843 gained control of the Talmud 
Torah of Minsk. As its superintendent, he trans- 
formed it into a modem institution ; and his admi- 
rable management won the recognition not only of 
the local authorities, but even of the central go vein- 
ment (see “Journal of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation,” vol. 53, i. 40). § 

Luna’s success not only turned his former antag- 
onists into warm supporters, but induced the well- 
to-do Jewish merchants to open a school for their 
children so that they might be enabled to receive 
as good an education as was given to the orphans m 
the Talmud Torah. Thus a merchants’ school was 
founded, also under Luria’s management; but it 
failed on account of circumstances over which he 
had no control. The support it had received 
however, encouraged him to establish the Midi ash 
Ezrahim or citizens’ school, for children of the mid- 
dle class, which proved a great success, although its 
fees were more than double those of the local gym- 
nasium. But all his hopes were destroyed when Ins 
classes in the Talmud Torali and his Midrasli Ezra- 
him were closed by order of the government, to 
make room for the government schools which were 
then being established in Jewish communities. 
Greatly disappointed, “his only rewards being a 
gold medal from the czar and a short poem by Gott- 
lober ” (“Ha-Nizzanim,” p. 214, Wilna, 1850), he re- 
tired to his books and liis studies, and for the rest 
of his life took but little interest in public affairs. 

Luria was the author of “ ‘Omer ba-badeh_ (\Vil- 
na 1853), a book for the young, in which Biblical 
passages are explained in a moral and patriotic sense. 

bibliography: Yevreiskaya Biblinteka , hi- 360 et 0 ^^ Ha ~ 

Shaliar ,iv 569 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, pp. 220-221. 

Enoch Zundel b. Isaiah Luria: Russian 
preacher and author; died in Brest-Litovsk Feb. 13, 
1847. He lived for several years in JWilna, and 
later became successively preacher in New Zhagory 
and Novogrudok, both in the government ot 
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Kovno. He wrote “Kenaf Renanim” on “Perek 
Sliirah ” (Krotoscliin, 1S42; Presburg, 1859; War- 
saw, 1888). He wrote also “Motot Kenafayim,” 
sermons and addenda to liis former work, but it re- 
mained in manuscript. A review of the “Kenaf 
Renanim” is given in “Orient, Lit.” 1842, No. 26. 


Bibliography': Fueun, Ken eset Yisrciel,v>. 312; Feinbenr 'Ir 
\ Tehillah, p. 22S, Warsaw, 1SS6. 

H - K- P. Wl. 

Isaac ben Solomon Ashkenazi Luria 
(ARI) : Founder of the modern Cabala; born of 
German parents at Jerusalem in 1534; died at Safed 
Aujr. 5. 1572. While still a child he lost his father, 
and was brought up by his rich uncle Mordecai 
Francis, tax-farmer at Cairo, who placed him under 
the best Jewish teachers. Luria showed himself a 
diligent student of rabbinical literature; and, under 
the guidance of Bezaleel Ashkenazi, he, while quite 
young, became proficient in that branch of Jewish 
learning. At the age of fifteen he married his cousin, 
and, being amply provided for, was enabled to con- 
tinue his studies undisturbed. When about twenty- 
two years old, becoming engrossed with the study 
of the Zohar, which had recently been printed for 
the first time, he adopted the life of a hermit. He 
removed to the banks of the Nile, and for seven 
years secluded himself in an isolated cottage, giving 
himself up entirely to meditation. He visited his 
family only on the Sabbath, speaking 
Lives as very seldom, and always in Hebrew. 
Hermit. Such a mode of life could not fail to 
produce its effect on a man endowed 
by nature with a lively imagination. Luria became 
a visionary. He believed he had frequent inter- 
views with the prophet Elijah, by whom he was in- 
itiated into sublime doctrines. He asserted that 
while asleep his soul ascended to heaven and con- 
versed with the great teachers of the past. 

In 1569 Luria removed to Palestine ; and after a 
short sojourn at Jerusalem, where his new cabalistic 
system seems to have met with but little success, 
he settled at Safed. There he formed a circle of 
cabalists to whom he imparted the doctrines by 
means of which he hoped to establish on a new basis 
the moral system of the world. To this circle be- 
longed Moses Cordovero, Solomon Alkabiz, Joseph 
Caro, Moses Alshech, Elijah de Vidas, Joseph Hagiz, 
Elisha Galadoa, and Moses Bassola. The}^ met 
every Friday, and each confessed to another his sins. 
Soon Luria had two classes of disciples: (1) novices, 
to whom he expounded the elementary Cabala, and 
(2) initiates, who became the depositaries of his se- 
cret teachings and his formulas of invocation and 
conjuration. The most renowned of the initiates 
was Hayyim "Vital of Calabria, who, 
Disciples, according to his master, possessed a 
soul which had not been soiled by 
Adam’s sim . In his company Luria visited the sep- 
ulchers of bimeon ben 1 ohai and of other eminent 
teachers, the situation of which had been revealed 
to him by his constant mentor, the prophet Elijah. 
Luria’s cabalistic circle gradually widened and be- 
came a separate congregation, in which his mystic 
doctrines were supreme, influencing all the religious 
ceremonies. On Sabbath Luria dressed himself in 
white and wore a fourfold garment to signify the 


four letters of the Ineffable Name. His followers 
looked upou him as a saint who had the power to 
perform all kinds of miracles, while he himself pre- 
tended to be Messiah ben Joseph, the forerunner of 
Messiah ben David. 

Luria used to deliver his lectures extempore and, 
with the exception of some cabalistic poems in Ara- 
maic for the Sabbath service, did not write anythin o\ 
The real exponent of liis cabalistic sys- 
His tern was Hayyim Vital. He collected 
Utterances, all the notes of the lectures which 
Luria’s disciples had made; and from 
these notes were produced numerous works, the 
most important of which was the “ ‘Ez Hajyim,” in 
six volumes (see below). At first this circulated in 
manuscript copies; and each of Luria’s disciples 
had to pledge himself, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, not to allow a copy to be made for a foreign 
countiy ; so that for a time all the manuscripts re- 
mained in Palestine. At last, however, one was 
brought to Europe and was published at Zolkiev in 
1772 by Satanow. In this work are expounded both 
the speculative Cabala, based on the Zohar, and the 
practical or miraculous Cabala fi^p), of 

which Luria was the originator. 

The characteristic feature of Luria’s system in the 
speculative Cabala is his definition of the Sefirot and 
his theory of the intermediary agents, which he 
calls “ parzufim ” (from npoaoiTov = “ face ”). Before 
the creation of the world, he says, the En Sof filled 
the infinite space. When the Creation was decided 
upon, in order that His attributes, which belong 
to other beings as well, should manifest them- 
selves in their perfection, the En Sof retired into 
His own nature, or, to use the cabalistic term, con- 
centrated Himself (IDVy m DVDtf). From this con- 
centration proceeded the infinite light. When in its 
turn the light concentrated, there appeared in the 
center an empty space encompassed by ten circles 
or dynamic vessels (“kelim”) called “Sefirot,” by 
means of which the infinite realities, though form- 
ing an absolute unity, may appear in their diver- 
sity ; for the finite lias no real existence of itself. 
However, the infinite light did not wholly desert the 
center ; a thin conduit (T)^) of light traversed the 
circles and penetrated into the center. But while 
the three outermost circles, being of a purer sub- 
stance because of their nearness to the En Sof, were 
able to bear the light, the inner six were unable to 
do so, and burst. It was, therefore, necessary to re- 
move them from the focus of the light. For this 
purpose the Sefirot were transformed into “figures” 
(“parzufim”). The first Sefirali, Keter, 
The was transformed into the potentially 
Sefirot. existing three heads of the Macro- 
prosopon (“Erek Anfin ”) ; the second 
Sefirali, Hokmah, into the active masculine principle 
called “Father ” (“Abba ”) ; the third Sefirali, Binali, 
into the passive, feminine principle called “Mother” 

(“ Imma”) ; the six broken Sefirot, into the male child 
(“Ze‘er”), which is the product of the masculine 
active and the feminine passive principles; the tenth 
Sefirali, Malkut, into the female child (“ Bat ”). This 
proceeding was absolutely necessaiy. Had God 
in the beginning created these figures instead of 
the Sefirot, there would have been no evil in. the 
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world, and consequently no reward and punish- 
ment for the source of evil is in the broken Sefirot 
or vessels, while the light of the En Sof produces 
only that which is good. These live figures are 
found in each of the four worlds; namely, in the 
world of emanation DW) ; ™ that of crea- 

tion (nannn D^y); in tliat of formation (p?W 
nYV'H); and in that of action (rrwn D^V). which 
represents the material world. 

Luria’s psychological system, upon which is based 
his practical Cabala, is closely connected with his 
metaphysical doctrines. From the live figures, lie 
says, emanated five souls, Neshamali, Ruah, Ne- 
fesh, Hayyah, and Yeliidali; the first of these being 
the highest, and the last the lowest. Man s soul is 
the connecting-link between the infinite and the 
finite, and as such is of a manifold character. All 
the souls destined for the human race were created 
together with the various organs of Adam. As there 
are superior and inferior organs, so there are superior 
and inferior souls, according to the organs with 
which they are respectively coupled. Thus there 
are souls of the brain, souls of the eye, souls of the 
hand, etc. Each human soul is a spark (“ nizoz ”) from 
Adam. The first sin of the first man caused confu- 
sion among the various classes of souls: thesuperioi 
intermingled with the inferior; good with evil; so 
that even the purest soul received an admixture or 
evil, or, as Luria calls it, of the element of the 
“shells” (“kelipot”). From the lowest classes of 
souls proceeded the pagan world, while from the 
higher emanated the Israelitish world. But, in con- 
sequence of the confusion, the former are not wholly 
deprived of the original good, and the latter are not 
altogether free from sin. This state of confusion, 
which gives a continual impulse toward evil, will 
cease with the arrival of the Messiah, who will estab- 
lish the moral system of the world upon a new basis. 
Until that time man’s soul, because of its deficien- j 
cies, can not return to its source, and has to wander 
not only through the bodies of men and of animals, 
but even through inanimate things such as wood, 

rivers, and stones. . , . 

To this doctrine of metempsychosis Luna added the 
theory of the impregnation (“ ‘ibbur ”) of souls; that 
is to say if a purified soul has neglected some relig- 
ious duties oh earth, it must return to the earthly 
life, and, attaching itself to the soul of a living man, 
unite with it in order to make good 
Return of such neglect. Further, the departed 
the Soul, soul of a man freed from sin appears 
again on earth to support a weak soul 
which feels unequal to its task. However, this 
union, which may extend to three souls at one time, 
can only take place between souls of homogeneous 
character; that is-, between those which are sparks of 
the same Adamite organ. The dispersion of Israel 
has for its purpose the salvation of men’s souls; and 
the purified souls of Israelites unite with the souls of 
men of other races in order to free them from demo- 
niacal influences. According to Luria, man bears on 
his forehead a mark by which one may learn the na- 
ture of his soul : to which degree and class it belongs ; 
the relation existing between it and the supenoi 
world; the wanderings it has already accomplished; 
the means by wliiclTit can contribute to the estab- 


lishment of the new moral system of the world; 
how it can be freed from demoniacal influences; and 
to which soul it should be united in order to become 
purified. This union can be effected by formulas 

of conjuration. . . . 

Luria introduced his mystic system into religious 
observances. Every commandment had foi him a 
mystic meaning. The Sabbath with 
Influence all its ceremonies was looked upon as 
on Ritual, the embodiment of the Divinity in 
temporal life; and every ceremony 
performed on that day was considered to have an 
influence upon the superior world. Every word, 
every syllable, of the prescribed prayers contain hid- 
den names of God upon which one should meditate 
devoutly while reciting. New mystic ceremonies 
were ordained and codified under the name of 
“ Shullian ‘Aruk sliel Ari.” This tendency to sub- 
stitute a mystic Judaism for the rabbinical Judaism, 
against which Luria was 'warned by his teachei of 
Cabala, David ibn Abi Zimra, became still stronger 
after Luria’s death. His disciples, who applied to 
him the epithets “Holy” and “Divine,” sank fur- 
ther in mysticism and paved the w T ay for the pseudo- 
Messiah Sliabbetliai Zebi. 

The following are the works attributed to Luna 
by his disciples, given in the order of their pub- 
lication: 


1595. Marpe Nefesli, on the purification of the soul. Venice. 

1600. Tikkune ha-Tesbubah, on penitence. Published by Elijah 
Moses de Vidas. Venice. 

1615. Seder we-Tikkun Keri’at Shema‘, mystic explanations of 
the Shema ; . ‘ Prague. 

1620 Sefer ka-Kawwanot, mystic explanations of the prayers. 
Venice (With corrections by Pethahiah ben Joseph, 
Hanau, 1824 ; Amsterdam, 1710 ; Jessnitz, 1723; abridged, 
under the title “Zot Hukkat ka-Torah,” by Abraham 
Hazzekuni, Venice, 1659.) 

1624 Tikkune Shabbat, mystic poems for Sabbath, and explana- 
tions of the Sabbath ceremonies. Venice. 

1652. Sefer Ma‘yan ha-Hokmah, on Creation and on the union 
between the higher and lower spheres, first published 
by Abraham Kaimankes. Amsterdam. 

1663 Derek Emet, annotations on the Zohar and the Sefer ha- 
Tikkunim.” In three parts, Venice, 1663. 

1663. Notes 'on the “ Zohar he-Hadasb,” with text. Venice. 

1680. Shullian ‘Aruk, mystic explanations of many religious 
ceremonies. , ... 

Mubliar she be-Abot, cabalistic commentary on Pir^e Abot. 

1710. Re‘ainim u-Re’asbim, prognostications. Constantinople. 

1715. Notes on the Zohar, with text. Amsterdam. ^ 

1719. Perush Sefer Yezirak, commentary on the Seier lezi- 
rah.” Amsterdam. „ . . „ 

1728. Tikkun Aslimurot, midnight prayers termed hazot. 

1737. Golel Or, on metempsychosis. Published by Meir ben Hali- 
fah Bikayim. Smyrna. 

1766. Hadrat Melek, commentary on the Zohar. Published by 
Shalom ben Moses Buzaglio. Amsterdam. 

1781. Seder ha-Tefillah, a book of prayer. Published by Aryeh 
ben Abraham. Zolkiev. 

1785. Likkute Shas, cabalistic dissertations on several Talmudic 
treatises. Korzec. 

.785. Zohar ha-Rakia*, commentaries on the Zohar, with the 

785. Jofbe-Ramaht ou me Kira Rabba, with additions by Jacob 
ben Havvim Zemali. Korzec. 

L78S. KelalotTikkunim we-^liyyotha-'Olamot, on tbe ascension 

1839. Ma4r w^SlimnesVn'rabalistic collectanea. Published by 
Judah ben Abraham Raphael Konat. Leghorn. 

Hayyim Vital, as stated above, produced from the notes of 
Luria’s lectures a work entitled “ ‘Ez Hayyim’ /Koizec LSI), 
in six volumes : (1) “Ozerot Hayyim,” containing twenty -one 
cabalistic essays; (2) ’‘Sefer Derushim,” cabalistic explana- 
tions of the Bible; (3) “ Sefer Kawwanot,” mystic explanations 
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of the prayers ; (4) “Ta'ame lui-Mizwot,’' on the precepts; (5) 
“ Sefer ha-Gilffulim,” on metempsychosis ; (6) “ Sefer Likku- 
tim,” miscellanea. According to Azulai, Luria wrote in the 
earlier part of his life novella' on Zebaliim and Bezah. A hala- 
kic consultation addressed by Luria to Joseph Caro is inserted 
in " Abkat Rokel ” (§ 136). 


Bibliography; Solomon Shelemiel ben Hayyim, Shibhe ha- 
A ri, Korzec, 1785; Orliot Zaddikim, Leghorn, 1785;’Napli- 
tali Herz ben Jacob Elhanaii, Tolcdot ha-Ari , published with 
the \Emek ha-Melek, Amsterdam, 1648; Hayviin Cohen, Ma- 
'aseh ha-Ari , in the introduction to his Mekor Haijyim, ib. 
3655; Sefer Sedah ha-Ari, ib. 1720; Ma'dseh ‘Nimm shel 
ha-Ari, ib. 1720; Azulai, Sh cm ha-Gedolim, i. 104; Conforte, 
Korr. ha-Dorot , p. 40b; Rossi, Dizionario , p. 186; Steinschnei- 
der. Cat. Bodl. col. 1133 : idem, Jewish Literature p. 456 ; D. 
Ch. (jinsburg. The Kabbalah , p. .134, London, 1865 ; Griitz, 
Gesch. ix. 436 ct seq.\ Fuenn, Ken e-set Yisracl , p. 630. 

3v. I. Br. 


Johanan ben Aaron ben Nathanael Luria: 

Alsatian Talmudist ; Jived successively at Niedern- 
lieim and Strasburg at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and in the beginning of the sixteenth. After 
having studied for many years in German yesliibot, 
he returned to Alsace and settled in Strasburg, 
where he founded a yeshibah b} r permission of the 


government. Luria was the author of an ethical 
work entitled 44 Iladrakah ” (Cracow, c, 1579) and 
of “MeshibatNefesh” (Neubauer, 44 Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 257), a haggadie and mystical commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, founded on Rashi. To this 
commentary was appended a dissertation in which 


Luria refuted the arguments advanced by Chris- 
tians against Judaism. 


Bibliography : Oarmoly, Ttineraires de ht Terre Sainte. p. 
34o; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 106-130; Orient , Lit. xi. 546; Stein- 
srlmelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 1398. 
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Solomon b. Jehiel Luria: Rabbi and author; 
born in Brest-Litovsk. Lithuania, 1510; died at Lub- 
lin Nov. 7, 1573. When still a youth his parents sent 
him to Posen, where he studied under the guidance 
of his grandfather Rabbi Isaac Klauberia, He left 
Posen in 1535, owing to an extensive fire which des- 
troyed his grandfather’s property. On his return 
to his native place he assiduously continued his 
studies. Here he married Lipka, daughter of Rabbi 
Kalonymus. After some time he was elected rabbi 
of Brest, and established a yeshibah there. About 
1 550 he received the appointment of rabbi and head 
of the yeshibah at Ostrog, and in 1555 he moved 
to Lublin, where he became head of the famous 
yeshibah. 

Concerning lii.s method of study and teaching he 
says: “ I was painstaking always to trace the last 
source of the Halakah, which I used to discuss with 
my friends and pupils, spending sometimes a week 
in research and close reasoning till I came upon the 
root of the matter; then I used to put it down in 
my book. And it was always my habit to quote all 
the opinions of my predecessors, according to their 
rank of authority, also the decisions and rulings of 
those who compiled the responsa, in order to avoid 


the suspicion of plagiarism or the reproach that I 
had overlooked the opinion of some great authority. 

In two years I did not reach in mv 


His studies further than half of the tract - 
Method ate Ycbamot. I spent a whole year 
of Study, on two chapters of the tractate Ketu- 
bot ; and the chapter 4 Mizwat Halizah’ 
| \ ebainot] took me half a year.” It is therefore not 
surprising that Luria was very independent, and 


was not afraid to say in public: “Do not take any 
notice of what people have been accustomed till 
now to consider as permitted; for most of them 
used to read only the ‘ Tur Orah Hayyim ’ by Rabbi 
Jacob ben Asher. He gave permission in the name of 
his father, Rabbi Asher; and in his introduction he 
even asserts that whenever he quotes the ruling of 
his father, it should be considered as decisive for 
practise. And, indeed, many people took it for 
granted that it is to be looked upon as the last and 
absolute decision, as though it were handed down 
to us as a tradition of Moses from Mount Sinai. The 
fact that he agrees with his father does not pledge 
us to agree with him ; indeed, so it is in many ritual 
matters that the general usage is against him. ” Nor 
does he spare even Joseph Caro, whom he accuses 
of having occasionally expressed merely superficial 
views in his effort to harmonize conflicting laws, as 
well as of having sometimes based his decisions on 
the reading of corrupt texts. 

With even more asperity lie speaks of Benjamin 
Zeeb and his responsa, “Binyamin Ze’eb,” which 
he warns the public are worthless and full of pla- 
giarisms. Of some of the rabbis of his time he 
says as follows: “The ordained are many; but 
those who know something are few. The number 
of overbearing ones is steadily increasing, none of 
whom knows his place. As soon as they are or- 
dained they begin to domineer and, by means of 
! their wealth, to gather about themselves disciples, 
just as lords hire slaves to run before them. They 
rule over the scholars and the congregation. They 
excommunicate and anathematize, and they ordain 
pupils who did not study under them, and receive 
therefor money and reward. They are always seek- 
ing their own interests.” 

Though Luria was not on very good terms with 
most of his contemporaries, yet he formed an inti- 
mate friendship with Rabbi Moses 
Friendship Isserles of Cracow, as may lie seen 
with from their correspondence. But this 
Isserles. friendship did not prevent Luria from 
remonstrating with Isserles when he 
learned that the latter was devoted to the study of 
philosophy, for he exhorted him with the words: 
“Thou art turning to the wisdom of the uncircum- 
cised Aristotle. Wo unto my c} T es that they have 
seen such a thing! This is a sin for such a prince in 
Israel.” The adherents of the Cabala he censured 
severely, saying: “These modem ones pretend to 
belong to the sect of the cabalists. . . . They can 
not see in the light of the Zohar, which they do not 
understand. . . . Therefore, do not go in their 
ways. Have nothing to do with things secret.” 

Luria’s works include: (1) “Hokmat Shelomoh ” 
(Cracow, 1582), critical notes on the Talmud and its 
earlier commentaries; it has been appended to the 
later editions of the Talmud; (2) Responsa (Lub- 
lin, 1574); (3) 44 Yam shel Shelomoh ” (Prague, 1615, 
and later), novella) on different treatises of the Tal- 
mud: on Baba Kamma; on Hullin (Cracow, 1646); 
on Ycbamot (Altona, 1740); on Bezah (Lublin, 
1636); on Kiddushin (Berlin, 1766); and on Gittin 
{ib. 1766); (4) “ Yeri’ot Shelomoh,” supercommentary 
on the commentary of Elijah Mizrahi on Rashi, 
prepared for print by his pupil Jehiel ben Meshul- 
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lam; (5) u ‘Ammutle Shelomoh ” (Basel, 1600), com- 
mentary on the book of precepts by Rabbi Closes 
of Coucy; (6) “ ‘Ateret Slielomoli”; (7) “Zemirot” 
(Venice, 1602), commentary on the “Slia'are Dura” 
of Isaac of Dli re n (Lublin, 1598), liturgical songs; 
and others. Many of Luria’s works are still extant 


in manuscript. 

Bibliography : Pascheles Israel it ischcr Volhshalendeo x. 19 ; 
jjer Orient, ix. 568; Ha-McujUkl , P- 27, Lyck, 18o8: Horo- 
dezky. in Ha-Gorciu i. 95; idem, Kerern bhelomoh (1896); 
Uabbinowicz, Ma'amar , p. 56, Munich, 1877 ; Stemsctmeider, 
Cat llodl. cols. 23-65 ; Nissenbaum, Lc-Korot ha-lclnuhpi 
he- Lublin , p. 20, Lublin, 1899; Epstein, Die Familie Lurie , 
p 14, Vienna, 1901; Feinstein, Tr Teh Mah, P- 198, Warsaw, 
1886 ; Kohn-Zedek, Sliem u-She'erit, p. 21, Cracow, 189o ; Gude- 
mann, Quellenschriftcn zur Gesch. rtes Unterrichts* p. a9, 
■ Berlin, 1891 ; Gr&tz,' Gesch . lx. 436; Hci-Asif (Warsaw), v. 
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LUSITANUS, AMATTJS. See Juan Kodkigo 
de Castel-Bkanco. 

LUST. See Yezer iia-Ra‘. 

LUSTRATION. See Ablution. 

LUTHER, MARTIN*: German church re- 
former; born at Eisleben Nov. 10, 1483; died there 
Feb. 18, 1546. The Reformation originated in the 
Renaissance, being due partly to the general critical 
examination of traditional doctrines, and partly to 
the study of ancient languages, particularly of Greek 
and Hebrew, a study which was advocated and 
fostered by the Humanists, and the necessity of 
which was implied in the fundamental principle 
of Luther that Scripture alone is the infallible 
guide in religious belief. Luther attempted from 
the start to win over Reuclilin, the author of the 
First Hebrew grammar written by a Christian and 
the defender of rabbinical literature against the 
attacks of the apostate Pfefferkorn and against the 
Dominicans who supported him; but while Me- 
lanchtlion, Reuclilin’s nephew, was Luther’s truest 
friend, and while he did not succeed in winning 
Reuclilin over to his cause, he incurred the enmity 
of Reuchlin’s foes, one of them being the Domini- 
can friar, Hoogstkaten. 

While Luther always upheld the Bible as the 
basis of belief, and while he speaks very highly of 
Hebrew, which he calls the best, the richest, and at 
the same time the plainest language, 
Scant he himself did not go back to the 
Knowledge original text ; indeed, he admits that 
of Hebrew, he was not a Hebrew scholar, and 
especially that he knew nothing of He- 
brew grammar (ib. lxii. 313). A Hebrew book he had 
received, he gave to a friend, saying, “Excedit 
enim vires meas” (“Luther’s Sammtliclie Werke,” 
ii. 612, “Briefc”). His exegetical principle is one 
which reveals the context by inspiration rather than 
by grammatical exposition, and while he speaks 
very highly of Moses and David Kimhi, whose 
works he knew through Nicholas de Lyra and 
Paul us of Burgos, he often inveighs,, in his charac- 
teristically coarse manner, against w hat he calls the 
perversions of the rabbinical exegetes who “ versu- 
chen, drehen, deuten, martern fast alle Wort” 
(ib, xxxii. 174 [“Von den Jnden nnd Ilircn Liigen ”] 
and lxii. 311-817; see Geiger, “Das Stndium der 


* This article is limited to the presentation of Luther’s re- 
lation to Jews and Judaism. 


I lehr. Spraelie in Deutschland,” pp. 5-7,132, Breslau, 
1870). He speaks highly of the Jews as having been 
chosen by God as the instruments for the promulga- 
tion of His message to the world. “The Jews,” he 
says, “are of the best blood on earth” (Luther, l,e. 
xxv. 409); “through them alone the Holy Ghost 
wished to give all hooks of Holy Scripture to the 
world ; they are the children and we are the guests 
and the strangers; indeed, like the Canaanitish 
woman, we should be satisfied to be the dogs that 
eat the crums which fall from their master’s 
table” (xxv. 260). 

In Luther’s attitude toward the Jews two periods 
have to be distinguished. During the earlier, which 
lasted until 1537 or shortly before, he is full of com- 
passion for their misery and enthusiastic for their 
conversion to Christianity ; in the later, toward the 
end of his life, he denounces them in unmeasured 
terms, saying that it is useless to convert any Jew, 
and accusing them of a relentless hatred of Chris- 
tianity and of all the crimes which their enemies 
ever charged them with — well-poisoning, ritual 
murder, cowardly assassinations of their patients, 
etc. He wishes the princes to persecute them mer- 
cilessly and the preachers to set the mob against 
them. What caused this change of attitude is not 
exactly known. Luther himself speaks of polem- 
ical works written by Jews in which they blas- 
phemed Jesus and Mary, of the propaganda which 
they made among Christians and which caused 
quite a number of Christians in Moravia to em- 
brace Judaism, and of three Jews who had come to 
him to convert him. 

The first of Luther’s works dealing with the Jews 
is a pamphlet entitled “Dass Jesus ein Geboruer 
Jude Sei,” which appeared in 1543 and 
“ Dass Je- was republished seven times in the 
sus ein Ge- same year (ib. xxix. 45-74). The oc- 
borner casion for publishing the pamphlet 
Jude Sei.” was the accusation hurled against 
Luther, evidently by his Catholic op- 
ponents, that lie had denied the supernatural birth 
of Jesus. After defending himself against the 
charge of being a Jew at heart, he speaks of the 
Jews and of the way to convert them to Christianity. 
“ Our fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and monks, 
these coarse blockheads [“die groben Eselskopfe ”], 
dealt with the Jews in such a manner that any Chris- 
tian would have preferred to be a Jew. Indeed, had 
I been a Jew and had I seen such idiots and dunder- 
heads [Tolpel und Knebel] expound Christianity, 
I should rather have become a hog than a Christian ” 
(ib. xxix. 46-47). The accusation that Roman Ca- 
tholicism presented Christianity in such a repulsive 
form that Jews could not be won over by it occurs 
repeatedly in his works. “If I were a good Jew, 
the pope could never persuade me to accept his idol- 
atry. I would rather ten times he racked and flayed ” 
(“ehe wollte ich micli zelien Mai lassen raedern und 
aedern ” ; ib. lxii. 355). In another passage he tells 
the anecdote, derived from Boccaccio, of a Jew who 
desired to embrace Christianity but wished first to 
see the pope. When the Jew returned from Rome 
he asked a priest to baptize him, “ for the God of 
the Christians must indeed be a God who forgives 
all iniquity if he suffers all the rogueries of Rome” 
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i{ib. Ixii. 877). “If the Apostles had dealt with the 
heathen as the Christians deal with the Jews, none 
•ever would have been converted to Christianity 77 
1 {ib. xxix. 47). 

Luther closes this remarkable pamphlet with the 
^following appeal : “ I would advise and beg every- 
body to deal kindly with the Jews and to instruct 
'them in the Scripture: in such a case we could ex- 
pect them to come over to us. If, however, we use 
brute force and slander them [“ gehen mit Luegen- 
theiding umb ”], saying that, they need the blood of 
Christians to get rid of their stench, and other non- 
sense of that kind, and treat them like dogs, what 
good can we expect of them? Finally, how can we 
expect them to improve if we prohibit them to 
work among us and to have social intercourse with 
us, and so force them into usury? If we wish to 
make them better we must deal with them not ac- 
cording to the law of the pope, but according to the 
law of Christian charity. We must receive them 
kindly and allow them to compete with us in earning 
a livelihood, so that they may have an opportunity to 
witness Christian life and doctrine ; and if some re- 
main obstinate, what of it? Not every one of us is 
a good Christian 77 (ib. xxix. 74). 

This book was undoubtedly written with the pur- 
pose of winning the Jews over to Christianity, as 
may be inferred from the fact that he sent it in the 

3'ear of publication to a converted Jew 

sope or named Bernhard (Geiger, " Jiid. Zeit . 77 
Conversion vii. 24 et seq.). Luther was an enthu- 
of Jews, siastic believer in the Christianity of 

the apostle Paul, and therefore ex- 
pected from the Reformed Church the fulfilment of 
Paul’s prophecy that all Israel shall be saved (Rom. 
xi. 26). “If this prophecy has not been fulfilled 
yet, it is because papacy has presented such a per- 
verted Christianity that the Jews have been repulsed 
by it . 77 It is very probable that Luther expected 
the attestation of the truth of Christianity by a gen- 
eral conversion of the Jews, and, being disappointed, 
changed his attitude toward them. In one of his 
- letters he speaks of a Polish Jew who had been hired 
to assassinate him, but this was most likely merely 
a vague rumor in which he did not himself believe 
(Geiger, “ Jud. Zeit . 77 vii. 26). In 1537, when Duke 
John Frederick of Saxony, who was a strong sup- 
porter of the Reformation, ordered the expulsion of 
the Jews from his country, Josel Rosheim, the ad- 
vocate of the Alsatian Jews, armed with a letter of 
introduction from Luther’s friend Capito, asked 
Luther to intercede with the duke in behalf of his 
coreligionists. Luther, however, refused to act, say- 
ing that the Jews had not appreciated the kindness 
he had shown them in his book and that they were 
“ doing things which are unbearable to Christians . 77 
The somewdiat obscure allusions of this letter seem 
to indicate that he was incensed at the Jews for their 
refusal to become Christians (ib. v. 78-80; Geiger 
“Jiid. Zeit . 77 v. 28; “R. E. J . 77 xiii. 112). 

< Two books published by Luther in 1544 are espe- 
cially marked by bitterness— “Yon den Juden und 
Ihren Luegen 77 and “ Vom Scliem Hamplioras und 
vom Gesehlecht Christi , 77 both printed in Wittenberg 
(ib. xxxii. 99-358). The occasion for writing the 
first book was, as he states, the audacity with which 


the Jews attacked the Christian dogmas and espe- 
cially the Christological exposition of the Old 
Testament. The bitterness noticeable in the wri- 
tings of his last 3 'ears and which was 
4 4 Von den due to disappointment at the slow 
Juden und progress of his work, to the dissen- 
Ihren sions among his followers, and, not 
Luegen.” the least, to his physical ailments, is 
evident to a degree which is grievous 
to his most ardent admirers. He must have been 
influenced by some converts from Judaism, such as 
Antonius Margaritha and Bernhard Ziegler (ib. 
xxxii. 857), probabl} r the Bernhard referred to 
above, for he attacks the views expressed in the 
prayer-book as blasphemous,' and repeats the old 
accusations that the Jew does not consider the 
“ goyim 77 as human beings, that he prays for their 
misfortune (ib. xxxii. 193), and that when a Chris- 
tian comes to his house he says to him “Sched 
willkomm , 77 which the Christian understands as a 
welcome, though in reality the Jew is calling him a 
“devil 77 (ib. xxxii. 222). Luther praises the “dear 
Emperor Charles 77 for having expelled the Jews from 
Spain (ib. xxxii. 231, evidently meaning Ferdinand, 
Charles Y.’s grandfather), and expresses great satis- 
faction at a recent edict of expulsion from Bohemia. 
He repeatedly urges that their synagogues be burned, 
and is sorry that he can not destroy them with hell- 

fil’G. He further advises that their houses be torn 

down, their books taken from them, their rabbis 
prohibited from teaching; that no safe-conduct be 
granted them ; that their usury be prohibited ; that 
their public worship be interdicted; that they be 
forced to do the hardest labor ; and he admonishes 
everybody to deal with them in a merciless manner, 
“even as Moses did, who slew three thousand of 
them in the wilderness . 77 The invectives which he 
uses against them are vile even for sixteenth-cen- 
tury standards. After admonishing his readers not 
to have the slightest intercourse with the Jews, he 
says: “If that which you already suffer from the 
J ew is not sufficient strike him in the jaw . 77 The most 
fanatic statement is the following: “If I had power 
over them I would assemble their most prominent 
men and demand that they prove that we Christians 
do not worship the one God, under the penalty of 
having their tongues torn out through the backs of 
their necks 77 (ib. xxxii. 257). 

His “ Shem Hamplioras 77 was written to refute a 
statement made by some Jews that Jesus performed 
his miracles with the aid of magic art. 
**Slieni He attacks cabalistic and rabbinical 
Hampho- literature, saying that if Jews possess 
ras.” the knowledge of magic art they must 
have had it from Judas Iscariot (ib. 
xxxii. 342 et seq.). In both works he repeatedly de- 
clares it useless to attempt the conversion of any 
Jew, for a Jewish heart is so “ stocksteineisenteufel- 
liart 77 that it can never be changed (ib. xxxii. 276). 

He also quotes, in his “Table-Talks , 77 a report that 
in a church of Cologne is the statue of a dean who 
was a convert from Judaism and who had ordered 
the statue to be made with a cat in one hand and a 
mouse in the other, because just as mouse and cat 
will never live in harmony, neither will Jew and 
Christian (ib. Ixii. 371b 
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These books aroused grave fears among the Jews, 
and Jose! Rosheim asked the city council of Stras- 
bur <r to allow him to publish a hook in refutation ot 
Luther’s pamphlets (July 11, 1543); but this the 
council considered unnecessary. Josel complains 
that although he made seven attempts to see Luther 
he was never admitted, and in his memoirs, written 
in the year following Luther’s death, he speaks with 
bitterness of the great reformer’s attitude toward the 
Jews, expressing the hope that he was m hell, both 
body and soul (“R. E. J.” xvi. 93; see also, on 
Josel’s relations with Luther, Feilclienfeld, Rabbi 
Josel von Rosheim,” p. 131, Strasburg, 1898). 
Luther often referred to the Jews in his commen- 
taries on the Bible, as in his exposition of the 109tli 
Psalm, in which he explains the reference to the 
lot of the wicked to be a prophecy of Israel s mis- 
ery The argument that the sufferings of the Jews 
are 'the just punishment for their rejection of Jesus 
is as common with him as with all medieval theo- 
loo-ians. The totally different attitudes which lie 
took at different times with regard to the Jews made 
him, during the anti-Semitic controversies of the 
end of the nineteenth century, an authority quoted 
alike by friends and enemies of the Jews. 

■rtht iography : Luther's Stlmmtliche TFerfrc, 67 vote., Er- 
lanfren and Frankfort-on-the-Mairu 1826-5/ (the edition used 
fo? g the references given in the text) ; Herzog-Hauck, Rcal- 
JSncjyc. s.v. Bihelllhersctzunqen Deutsche > and • 

Griltz, Gcsch. 3d ed., ix. 196, 304 ct scq., 311 et seq . , Geiger, 

J-iltl. SZeit- -V-- 23— 20- T ' 


LTJTSK (LUTZK) : District city in the govern- 
ment of Volhynia, Russia, situated on the right bank 
of the Styr at its junction with the Gizhtzt\ ; Be- 
tween the years 1224 and 1227 about 300 Karaite 
families removed from Wilna to Volhynia, and some 
of them settled in Lutsk. About the same time a 
number of Rabbinite Jews also came to Volhynia. 
Lutsk Jews are mentioned in Witold's charter of 
privileges granted to the Jews of Lithuania July 1, 
1388. Reference is made to them also in the grant 
of the Magdeburg Rights to the burghers of Lutsk 
by Ladislaus Jagellon Oct. 81, 1432, whereby the 
Jews and Armenians of that city are accorded the 
same rights as those of Cracow and Lemberg, except 
as regards the collection of customs duties, which the 
king reserves for himself. Toward the end of the 
fifteenth century the Jewish community of Lutsk 
had acquired considerable wealth and influence, and 
some of its members figured prominently as tax- 
farmers. The records of that time 

In the mention the names of the brothers 
Fourteenth Ostashka and Jonathan Ilyich, Sliakna 
and Novakhovich, Israel, Esko, Judah, 
Fifteenth Enka Momotlivy, and Olkon. The 
Centuries, last-named is probably the Alkan 
Danilevicli to whom King Casimir 
Jagellon at the time of his death owed 415 kop 
groschen, a debt partly repudiated by his heir, 

Alexander Jagellon. . . 

On the expulsion of the Jews from Lithuania m 
1495 the extensive estates owned by the wealthy 
Jews of Lutsk were distributed among Alexander s 
favorites. Thus on June 26, 1495, he presented to 
the Polish nobles Soroka and his brother two estates 
in the district of Lutsk belonging to the Jews Enka 
Momotlivy and Itzkliak Levanovich; on March K, 


1496, he gave the estate of Topoli, formerly the 
property of the Jew Simchicli, -to the alderman of 
Lutsk; on June 5, 1496, he presented another Jew- 
ish estate to Prince Ostrozhski; and on July 31, 

1497, for the encouragement of Christian settlers, he 
made to the Christian inhabitants of Lutsk a general 
grant of the vacant lands and houses belonging to 
the exiled Jews. On the return of the Jews to the 
city in 1508 they organized two separate communi- 
ties, one Rabbinite and the other Karaite, having 
their respective synagogues, as appears from a 
decree issued by King Sigismund Dec. 22, lo06 
by which he grants the petition of the Jews ol 
Lutsk for the removal of the burdensome tax ot 12 

kop groschen on each of the two syn- 
Jewish. Tax- agogues. To some extent at least the 
Collectors. Jews regained their former wealth and 
influence, becoming prominent as be- 
fore in the farming of the taxes and as leaseholders, 
and engaging in important commercial underta- 
kings The more important of them were Shamakh 
Danilevicli and Missan Kozka (1507); Mishko Pol- 
chekovich, Abraham Shaklmovich, Mordas Chaga- 
dayevich, Frusli, Nissan Shimchicli, and Rebmko 
Leveyevich (1509). In 1509 the collection of taxes 
in Lutsk and in other towns was awarded to the 
Jew Michael Jesofovich, who again farmed the taxes 
on salt and wax in Lutsk from 1520 to 1526. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the 

Jews o£ Lutsk con-tin ued to share in the prosper OUS 
condition of their coreligionists througnout roiana 
and Lithuania. They were often granted special 
privileges and exemptions, as is evidenced bj a 
number of contemporary documents. By a royal 
decree dated July 18, 1528, the Jews equally with 
the burghers were freed from the payment of taxes 
to the crown for a period of ten years, and of mu- 
nicipal taxes for five years. This decree was issued 
in response to a petition for such exemption on ac- 
count of a destructive fire which had devastated the 
city Similarly in 1551 the Jews of Lutsk, in com- 
mon with those of other towns, were exempted from 
the payment of the special tax called bclieie - 
schisna ”; and on July 30, 1556, King Sigismund 
August exempted them from the payment of cus- 
toms duties on all commodities except wax and salt, 
on the same conditions as the Christian inhabitants. 

Documents of the middle of the sixteenth century 
bear witness to the growing friction between the 
Jewish community of Lutsk and the local authori- 
ties. In 1545 both the Rabbinite and 
In the the Karaite community made com- 
Sixteenth. plaint that Prince Matvei Chetvertm- 
Century. ski, ignoring the privileges granted to 
the Jews of Lutsk by the king, had 
blocked the road to their cemetery and cut off 
access to a certain pond. An inspector sent to in- 
vestigate the case reported thereon to King bigis- 
mund August, who ordered the prince to reopen 
the road and to abstain from further obstructing it. 
As time weat on the friction increased, due largely 
to the great power of the Jewish leaseholders and 
tax-farmers, who were under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the king, and who naturally refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the local officials, kor 
instance, in 1560 Mendel Isakovich, a Lutsk Jew, 
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complained to the king that the authorities of Vol- 
liynia had placed under their jurisdiction his (Men- 
del s) secretaries and other employees engaged in the 
collection of the taxes. The king ordered that 
henceforth these officials should not be interfered 
Avith. Again, in 1561, the burgomaster and aider- 
man of Lutsk complained in the name of the burgh- 
ers that the agents of the Jewish leaseholder Yeska 
Shlomich had caused them great damage by collect- 
ing during the lair of St, Simon large sums for the 
privilege of selling spirituous liquors, in conse- 
quence of which the visitors had departed and the 
burghers “were obliged to wander in the villages 
like Gipsies.” Moreover, the same agents had pro- 
hibited the burghers from leaving the town with 
spirituous liquors in their possession, thereby caus- 
ing them pecuniary loss. In 1566 the burghers of 
Lutsk descended on the royal estate of Guidovskoye 
and seized the Jew Shmoila Gooshich, whom the}' 
put to death notwithstanding the protest of the 
other employees on the estate. In 1569 the aider- 
man of Lutsk, Priuce Koritzki, imprisoned the Jews 
of the city on account of the non-payment of their 
share of the tax levied on the Jews of Lithuania. 
Kwg Sigismund August, however, ordered their re- 
lease, since they had already paid the poll-tax of 15 
groschen determined upon by the Diet of Grodno 
ihe king ordered also the removal of the seals 
which had been placed on the synagogue and 
other property of the Jews. In the same year 
the whole of Volhynia was added to Poland, and 
the members of both of the Jewish communities 
ot Lutsk took the oath of allegiance (June 23, 

1 o69). 

A considerable number of legal documents dating * 
from the latter half of the sixteenth century make 
mention of the Jews of Lutsk and of their relations 
to their neighbors. In 1571 John Stefanovich, the 
superior of the monastery of Derwansk, stated in 
Ins will that he had paid in behalf of the town secre 
tary of Lutsk the sum of 2* groschen to the Jews 
Izel and lesko for the building of a cellar. In the 
ist of property left by Andrei Rusin, Bishop of 
1 msk and Turov, reference is made to certain docu- 
ments belonging to a Jew and relating to three prop- 
erties “at the end of the crooked bridge of Lutsk ” • 
also to ten documents written in Hebrew. Amon® 
the servants of the bishop are enumerated several 
bought from this Jew. In 1583 Batko (Simeon) Mi- 
sanovich, who had recently been baptized, requested 
the alderman of Lutsk to enter in the eifcx^ records 
his bequest to his son Moslika of certain moneys due 
to him (Simeon). 

A number of documents preserved in the central 
archives of Kiev, and dated 1563, afford interesting 
information concerning the life of the Jews of Lutsk 
at this time. Among these is the complaint of the 
Jew laklina Levey cvicli, a soldier in the service of 
Prince Constantin Ostrozhski, against his father-in- 
law, Nissan Rabiyevich of Kievan, who in Yakli- 
na s absence iiad visited his house, taken away his 
wite and liis goods, and had then disappeared. The 
enumeration of the articles abstracted includes 
luikish knives, a Hungarian sword with silver 
mountings, a silver dagger, saddles, and gold or- i 
naments, besides household utensils. 


In the 
Seven- 
teenth 
Century. 


In 1601 Prince Grigori Sangusbko Kosliiraki pre- 
sented for entry in the city records of Lutsk a copy 
of the lease to the Jews Abraham 
Shmoilovich of Turisk, Getz Pert- 
sovich of Torcliinsk, and their 
heirs, of his estates in the town of 
Gorokhov, the estate and village of 
> ol( l Gorokhov, and a number of other 
estates and villages. The lease was for a period of 
three } r ears, and the lessees were permitted amon«- 
other things to exercise complete jurisdiction over 
the peasants, even to the extent of inflicting the 
death penalty if necessary. 

On March 6, 1625, Leib Israilevicli and Ilia 
Abramovich, Jewish scholars of Lutsk, reported for 
entry in the city records an attack made upon 
them by the nobles Lesetzki and their followers 
while the complainants were accompany in 0, to 
the cemetery the body of Leib Isakovich. The Le- 
setzkis had filled in the freshly dug grave, had 
destroyed the bridge leading to the cemetery, had 
nailed fast the cemetery gates, and had refused to 
allow the burial to take place until a debt due to one 
of them should have been paid. The priest, ap- 
pealed to by the Jews, ordered the Lesetzkis not to 
molest the Jews; but the nobles collected an armed 
mob, drove off the Jews, many of whom were 
wounded, and threw the body of Isakovich into the 
ditch. 

In Oct., 1637, the burghers of Lutsk lodged a com- 
plaint against all the Jews to the effect that they 
paid nothing into the city treasury, that they had 
freed many houses from local jurisdiction, that they 
lad built many others on land belonging to the 
burghers, and had established on the city walls 
breweries and distilleries, thus diminishing the city’s 
power of defense; further, that they had refused 
to perform military and guard duty, and that they 
had purchased liquor from the merchants of places 
outside of the city limits, reselling it within the city. 
Complaint of excessive taxation was also made by 
Jewish leaseholders and their representatives. 

In 1647 one of the priests of Lutsk forbade the 
communicants of his church to buy meat from Jew- 
ish butchers. The matter was carried to the courts 
and the priest was ordered to pay damages. 

/i ? ie Cossack uprising under Cumielnicki 

(1o4o-49) the Jewish community suffered severely, 
and a number of J ews were killed. In 1662 the Diet 
on olhyma exempted the Jews of Lutsk and other 
volhynian towns from the payment of all taxes ex- 
cept that on braid. 

In 1637 Lutsk possessed a yeshibah which was des- 
troyed probably by the Cossacks in 1648. In the 
‘ SeferZikkaron” of the Karaites (Neubauer “Ginze 
Petersburg,” p. 130) is a statement concerning 
the Karaites of Lutsk and commencing as follows- 
* I hose are the names of the members of our com- 
munity who were killed by the Cossacks.” Durino- 
the same uprising the prayer-houses were destroyed 
and all the books burned (Graetz, “Hist.” Hebrew 

vtt V °J‘a Vi H In 1699 ’ at tlie request of Charles 
AIL of Sweden, Mordecai ben Nissan, sexton of a 
Karaite synagogue, went to Lutsk and wrote an 
account of Ins observations in “Lebush Malkut ” 
m which lie denounces the Babbinite Jews. 
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Among the tombstones in the Jewish cemetery are 
those of: Hannah Ginzburg, died in 1317 (?); a 
woman who died in 1595 ; Rabbi Eliakim Getzel, died 
in 1715; Rabbi Mordeccai ben Shalom, died in 1723; 
Judah Zeeb ben Tobias, martyred in 1764; and the 
maggid of Lutsk, Heir ben Hayyim, died in 1819 
(“Ha-Meliz,” 1860, No. 19). 

In 1791, the year of its annexation to Russia, 
Lutsk contained only fifty houses owned by the 
burghers; the rest belonged to the Rabbinite Jews 
and the Karaites. In 1864 there were 3,423 Rabbin- 
ite Jews and 221 Karaites in a total population of 
4,973; in 1895 the numbers were 12,007 and 72 re- 
spectively in a total population of 15,125. In the 
last-cited year the community possessed eighteen syn- 
agogues and prayer-houses besides a Karaite prayer- 
house, one Jewish hospital, and one Jewish dispen- 
sary. At the same date there were in the district of 
Lutsk, exclusive of the city, 42 Karaites and 18,775 
other Jews in a total population of 188,636. 

Bibliography : Begesty , i., passim ; Ritsslw-Ycvreishi A r- 

lihiv, i., passim. 

LUTZYN : Russian town in the government of 
Vitebsk; ibis situated near a chain of mountains and 
surrounded by lakes and streams. Lutzyn is an 
ancient city, and was fortified by the Livonian Order 
in the twelfth century. According to tradition and 
local inscriptions, Jews began to settle at Lutzyn in 
the fifteenth century; but when Ivan the Terrible 
conquered Polotsk, Lebezh, and Lutzyn, those of 
the Jews in the neighborhood who did not flee were 
exterminated. The Jews of Polotsk and Lebezh 
were drowned by the order of Ivan, but the Jews 
of Lutzyn, according to tradition, escaped, together 
with a number of the Poles and Catholic clergy. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, after the Rus- 
sians had been driven out, Jews again commenced 
to settle in and around Lutzyn, but their number 
remained small until the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. After the first partition of Poland 
(1772) the Jews of Lutzyn became the subjects of 
Russia, but they remained an unorganized commu- 
nity, without rabbi, charitable institution, or ceme- 
tery, until 1783. At this time a great misfortune befell 
them. Some Catholic priests and Jesuits attempted 
to convert the Jewish tailor Moses, and when the 
latter, during a dispute, answered in a way that was 
unpleasant to his opponents and reflected upon the 
Christian religion, he was burned alive. On the day 
after this crime was committed, the Jews collected 
the ashes of their martyr, buried them with impress- 
ive ceremonies on the spot where he had been burned, 
and decided to organize themselves; they finally 
succeeded in bringing to justice the murderers of 
their “kadosli ” (martyr). 

In 1795 David Ziony was appointed rabbi of 
Lutzyn ; he held the rabbinate for two years, and 
died at the age of thirty -eight. His eldest son, 
Naplitali, succeeded him when not quite twenty 
years of age, and served his community more than 
fifty years. He established several charitable insti- 
tutions, and, when he died in 1848, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Aaron Selig. R. Aaron Selig died 
in 1875, after occupying the rabbinate for twenty- 
seven years. He was the author of “ Sefer Ziyyoni ” 


(Wilna, 1872), on various religious and theological 
subjects. 

Aaron Selig was succeeded by Eleazar Don-Echi, 
a nephew, and his oldest son-in-law. The latter is 
the author of “Eben Shetiyali,” and is the present 
(1904) rabbi of Lutzyn. 

In the early spring of 1883 a Christian girl, who 
had been for several months a servant in the house- 
hold of the Jew Zimel Lotzov, disappeared, and 
was afterward found drowned near the town. The 
procurator of the government, influenced by the 
clergy, made out a case against the Lotzov family 
and the whole community. Prince Lrusofif, the 
Russian jurist and philanthropist, left 
Blood Ac- St. Petersburg to defend the Jews, the 
cusation. result being that the jury declared 
them innocent of any connection with 
the drowning of the girl. But the procurator was 
not satisfied with this verdict and transferred the 
case to the courts of Vitebsk, where Lotzov and his 
wife were sentenced to Siberia — Lotzov to penal 
servitude for life in the government mines, his wife 
to imprisonment for six years. Prince Urusoff again 
defended them, but his eloquence, as well as the 
testimony of physicians and other witnesses, failed 
to save them, because the representatives of the gov- 
ernment used every possible means, lawful and un- 
lawful, to influence the minds of the Vitebsk judges. 
The Lotzovs were declared guilty, not as murderers 
themselves, but as the shelterers of murderers who 
had killed a Christian girl for some unknown reason. 

The Jews of Lutzyn contributed materially to the 
establishment of Jewish agricultural colonies in 
Kherson, Yekaterinoslav, and northwestern Russia. 
In 1835 many Jews of Lutzyn sold their property 
for small sums and went to South Russia, where the 
government gave them farming land. A few dec- 
ades after the migration to the Kherson and Yeka- 
terinoslav colonies, two Jewish agricultural colonies 
were founded by the government near Lutzyn. 

Lutzyn has a population of 6,000, half of which 
are Jews. Of these 310 are artisans and 65 day- 
laborers. The educational institutions consist of: 
a Jewish one-class school with 30 pupils, 20 hadarim 
with 150, and a Talmud Torah with 42; there are 
also 49 Jewish pupils attending the district and 
common schools. 

Bibliography: Lyutzlnslwyc Dyelo Pa Obvincniyu Lotzo- 
vyklu Gurcvicha i Maulth v Ubistvye Marii Drich i Steno- 
(jrafichcshi Otchet , St. Petersburg, 1885. 
n. it. I. Zi. 

LUXEMBURG : Grand duchy of central Eu- 
rope, its capital bearing the same name. The 
sources do not definitely indicate when Jews first 
settled in Luxemburg. The first record of a Jew re- 
siding there occurs in a document of the year 1276. 
At this time the Jewish population of the duchy 
seems to have been small and in indigent circum- 
stances; for the impoverished nobility of Luxem- 
burg transacted their money affairs with the Jews 
of Treves, Coblenz, Saarburg, and Wittlich. Dur- 
ing the entire Middle Ages the Jews 
Early lived in a ghetto, where there were a 
History. Jews’ gate, a cemetery, and a syna- 
gogue. It appears that subsequently 
the cemetery ceased to exist ; for down to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the Jews buried 
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their dead at Freudenburg, in the district of Saarburg, 
province of the Rhine. As elsewhere in the Ger- 
man empire, the Jews of Luxemburg were the “scrvi 
cameras ” of the German emperors, and as a source 
of income to the imperial exchequer the}' were 
placed by the emperors under the protection of the 
local princes. Thus, on May 7, 1350, at the time of 
the Black Death, Charles IV. ordered the governor 
and the provost of Luxemburg to look to the safety 
of the Jews living there. In 1370, when the Jews 
of Brussels were accused of having desecrated a 
holy wafer, Wenzel, Duke of Brabant and Luxem- 
burg, expelled all the Jews from Brabant; and none 
are met with in the country during the next fifty 
or sixty years. 

With the beginning of the Burgundian rule (1441) 
Jews are again found at Luxemburg; each of them 
had to pay two gulden for a protection that was 
merely nominal. In March, 1470, notwithstanding 
the presence of the governor and the militia, the 
townspeople attacked the Jew's, plundered and de- 
molished their houses, and maltreated them, so that 
they were barely able to flee to the castle on the 
Bockfelsen (Clausener Berg), to which they were ad- 
mitted by the governor and w'hence they subse- 
quently reached places of safety. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
were Jew r s at Echternach, Luxemburg, Arlon, and 
Igel. But no Jews are mentioned after 1527, and 
probably none were living at Luxemburg from the 
time of the Spanish rule, 1555, to the end of the 
eighteenth century, although Maranos seem to have 
lived there in the seventeenth century. 
In the All the more worthy of note is it that, 
Sixteenth as is shown by a tablet in the wall of 
Century, the present fortress of the city, the fa- 
mous citadel of Luxemburg was built 
by a Jewish engineer, Isaac de Traybac, in 1644. 
Little is know r n of the Maranos 5 occupations. They 
were probably engaged in retail business; for by a 
decree of the provincial council, dated April 15, 1513, 
they were forbidden to sell cloth otherwise than by 
the piece. They were never required to wear the 
so-called Jews’ hat or yellow badge; and although 
they were compelled to take an oath “more Juda- 
ico ” they were not required to submit to the humil- 
iating ceremonies that usually accompanied it. A 
decree of Philip V., issued Sept. 6, 1703, determined 
the poll-tax that traveling Jew's had to pay at the 
bridges of various cities, this decree being con- 
firmed Sept. 20, 1720. These conditions seem to 
have obtained during the entire eighteenth century 
down to the beginning of the French Revolution; 
for as late as 1787 a Jew complained of this unjust 
tax, without receiving satisfaction. 

By the law's of Jan. 28 and July 20, 1790, and 
Sept. 27 and Nov. 13, 1791, the Jew's were granted 
equal civic rights with the other citizens. The 
community, numbering seventy-five persons, was or- 
ganized by a law of March 17, 1S08, and was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the consistory of Treves. 
When, on the termination of the French rule, Luxem- 
burg was incorporated with the Netherlands (1815), 
the community was joined to the synagogue of Maes- 
tricht ; and when Holland was separated from Bel- 
gium by the Belgian revolution of 1830 the grand 


duchy of Luxemburg became autonomous, and the 
Jewish community independent. A rabbiuate, sub- 
ventioned by the state, w r as organized, 
In the the first incumbent being Dr. Samuel 
Eighteenth Hirscli (1843-66), former rabbi of Des- 
and sau. As an advocate of religious re- 
Nineteenth form lie had to contend with many 
Centuries, difficulties. He was succeeded by the 
French rabbi Soplier, of Dijon (1866- 
1870). In 1871 Dr. Isaac Blumenstein was elected 
rabbi, and upon his death (Aug. 3, 1903) Dr. Sam- 
uel Fuchs w r as called to the rabbinate. A new cem- 
etery w r as laid out in 1884, and a handsome new 
synagogue was built in 1894. On Jan. 12, 1899, 
the supreme court declared the community, as 
represented by its president, to possess the rights 
of a corporation. There are also Jewish communi- 
ties at Ettelbruck, Grevenmacher, Esch, and Meder- 
nach; and Jew's are living in about twenty other 
smaller localities. The communities of Ettelbruck 
and Grevenmacher have each their owm cemetery; 
at Esek a new synagogue was built in 1899. 

The grand duchy has about 1,200 Jew's in a total 
population of 236,543, and the capital 407, in 20,938. 
Only the community in the city of Luxemburg is 
officially recognized. It is under city and state su- 
pervision, and enjoys all the privileges accorded 
other ecclesiastical bodies. The affairs of the com- 
I munity are directed by a board of seven members, 
whose election is subject to confirmation by the 
government. Although legally the Jew's of Lux- 
emburg have full civic rights, they hold no govern- 
ment offices and are not represented in municipal 
councils. One exception, however, is to be recorded, 
due principally to local circumstances. In Hamm, 
near Luxemburg, the office of mayor is held 
by a Jew, Jules Godchaux, his predecessors having 
been his father, Samson, and the latter’s cousin, Paul 
Godchaux. The Luxemburg Jew's are engaged 
in industry, commerce, and agriculture. In their 
cloth-, glove-, and furniture-factories, they employ 
hundreds of working men, thus contributing materi- 
ally to the national wealth. Socially, the Jews are 
on the same footing as the other citizens; and anti- 
Semitism has made no progress there, although 
clericalism in its organ “Luxemburger Wort ” has 
occasionally started an anti- Jewish agitation. In 
one case the editor w'as fined 500 francs for libeling 
Jews and Judaism (April 2, 1889). 

D- I. Bl. 

LUZ : 1 . Older name of the city of Betli-el (Gen. 
xxviii. 19, xxxv. 6, xlviii. 3; Josh. xvi. 2, xviii. 13; 
Judges i. 23). 

2. Name of a city in the land of the Hittites, built 
by an emigrant from Betli-el, who was spared and 
sent abroad by the Israelitish invaders because he 
showed them the entrance to the city (Judges i. 26). 

“ Luz ” being the Hebrew' word for an almond-tree, it 
has been suggested that the city derived its name 
from such a tree or grove of trees. Winckler com- 
pares the Arabic “laudh” (“asylum”). Robinson 
(“Researches,” iii, 389) identifies the city either w'ith 
Luwaizah, near the city of Dan, or (id. iii. 425) with 
Hamid al-Lauz, north of Heshbon (now Hasbiyyah) ; 
Talmudic references seem to point to its location 
as somewhere near the Plienician coast (Sotah 
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46b; Sanli. 12a; Gen. R. lxix. 7). Legend in- 
vested the place with miraculous qualities. “Luz, 
the city known for its blue dye, is the city which 
Sennacherib entered but could not harm; Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but could not destroy; the city over 
which the angel of death has no power; out- 
side the walls of which the aged who are tired of 
life are placed, where they meet death” (Sotah 46b) ; 
wherefore it is said of Luz, “the name thereof is 
unto this day ” (Judges i. 26, Hebr.). It is further- 
more stated that an almond-tree with a hole in it 
stood before the entrance to a cave that was near 
Luz; through that hole persons entered the cave 
and found the way to the city, which was alto- 
gether hidden (Gen. R l.c.). t j? 

3. Aramaic name for the os coccyx, the “nut 
of the spinal column. The belief was that, being 
indestructible, it will form the nucleus for the resur- 
rection of the body. The Talmud narrates that the 
emperor Hadrian, when told by R Joshua that the 
revival of the body at the resurrection will take its 
start with the “almond,” or the “nut,” of the spinal 
column, had investigations made and found thatw r a- 
ter could not soften, nor fire burn, nor the pestle and 
mortar crush it (Lev. R xviii. ; Eccl. R xii.). The 
legend of the “resurrection bone,” connected with 
Ps. xxxiv. 21 (A. Y. 20: “unum ex illis [ossibus] 
non confringetur”) and identified with the cauda 
equina (see Eisenmenger, “ Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
ii. 931-933), was accepted as an axiomatic truth by 
the Christian and Mohammedan theologians and 
anatomists, and in the Middle Ages the bone re- 
ceived the name “Juden Knochlein” (Jew-bone; 
see Ilyrtl, “Das Arabische und Hebriiische in der 
Anatomie,” 1879, pp. 165-168; comp. p.24), Aver- 
Toes accepted the legend as true (see his Religion 
und Philosophic,” transl. by Muller, 1875, p. 117; 
see also Steinsclmeider, “Polemische Literatur,” 
1877, pp. 315, 421; idem, “Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 98; 
idem, “Hebr, Uebers.” p. 319; Low, “Aramaische 
Pflanzennamen, ” 1881, p. 320). Possibly the legend 
owes its origin to the Egyptian rite of burying “ the 
spinal column of Osiris ” in the holy city of Busins, 
at the close of the days of mourning for Osiris, after 
which his resurrection was celebrated (Brugsch, 
“Religion und Mythologie,” 1888, pp. 618, 634). 

Bibliography : Jastrow, Diet.; Levy, Nculiebr. WOrtcrh. 

K. 

LUZKI, SIMHAH ISAAC BEN MOSES: 

Karaite writer and bibliographer ; born at Lutsk at 
the end of the seventeenth century ; died, according 
to Firkovicli, at Cliufut-Kale, Crimea, or, according 
to another source, at Lutsk, March, 1766. He was 
well versed in rabbinical literature and was also 
a diligent student of Cabala. An indefatigable and 
able copyist, he went in 17ol to Cliufut-Kale, wlieic 
there was a flourishing Karaite community which 
possessed a rich library of Karaite manuscripts. 
He was received into the house of the Karaite writei 
Mordecai ben Berakah Yerushalmi, and succeeded 
Samuel Kalafi as teacher of the bet lia-midraslmat 
Cliufut-Kale. Luzki rendered great services to Ka- 
raite literature both as copyist and as writer. To 
his labors are due the preservation of many valu- 
able works; and his book on bibliography (see be- 
low), although sometimes lacking critical sense, 


became an indispensable guide to the student of 
ancient Karaite literature. 

The following are Luzki’s works in the chrono- 
logical order of their composition, as given by him- 
self in his “ Orah Zaddikim ” : “ Be’er 
Works. Yizhak,” commentary on Judah Gib- 
bor’s “Minliat Yehudah ” on the Pen- 
tateuch ; “ Siali Yizhak,” commentary on the prayer 
nnan Tl&fc? 'OTtf for the Day °f Atonement ; “ Reshit 
Hokmali,” commentary in three volumes on the 
daily prayers; “Me’irat ‘Enayim,” code in two vol- 
umes, of which the first, entitled “Ner Mizwali,” 
comprises the Commandments and their explana- 
tions, and the second, entitled “ Ner Zaddikim, enu- 
merates the differences between the Rabbinites and 
the Karaites and gives a genealogy of the Karaite 
scholars and a list of their works; “Sha'are Zedek,” 
on the calendar ; “ ‘ Akedat Yizhak, ” on the laws con- 
cerning the slaughtering of animals, and on the ten 
Karaite articles of belief ; “ Kebod Eloliim, ” com- 
mentary on Joseph ben Mordecai Troki’s mystic 
prayer “Ha-Elef Leka”; “Arba‘ Yesodot,” on the 
four dogmatic principles, namely, the creation of 
the world, the existence of an invisible God, His 
holiness and spirituality, and His unity ; Tefillah le- 
Moslieh,” questions and answers exchanged between 
God and Moses; “Halikot ‘Olam,” description of 
the creation of the world and of the nature of all 
things according to their quantitative and quali- 
tative attributes; “ ‘Ene Yizhak,” commentary on 
Elijah Bashyazi’s calendric tables; “Toledot "iiz- 
hak,” religious poems, enigmas, letters, etc., in two 
volumes; “Ture Zahab u-Nekuddot lia-Kesef,” on 
the precepts, in two volumes, of which the first, 
“Ture Zahab,” enumerates in verse all the precepts, 
arranged in the order of the 620 letters of the Deca- 
logue; the second, “Nekuddot Kesef,” being a com- 
mentary thereon; “Sefer Bereshit,” a mystic ex- 
planation of the Creation; “ Rekeb Elohim, ” on the 
mysteries of the Divine Chariot; “ Kebod Melakim, 
a mystic explanation of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet; “Sefer ha-Tappuali,” on the Creation and 
on the Divine Chariot, according to the modern 
Cabala; “Libnat ha-Sappir,” on the ten Sefirot. 

The only two writings of Luzki’s which have been 
printed are : (1) “ Or ha-Hayyim ”(Koslov, 1835), com- 
mentary on Aaron ben Elijah s philosophical woik 
“‘Ez Hayyim,” and (2) “Orah Zaddikim” (Vienna, 
1837), which is an abridgment of the “Ner Zaddi- 
kim.” Another redaction of the last-named work, 
prepared by Luzki in 1756 at the request of Moi- 
decai ben Berakah Yerushalmi, and entitled “Ig- 
geret Mikra’e Kodesh,” gives a fuller description of 
the works enumerated in the “Orali Zaddikim.” 

Luzki was a strong believer in Cabala, which he 
defends in his “ Or ha-Hayyim, ” “ Libnat ha-Sappir, ” 
and “ Sefer ha-Tappuali. ” He asserts that the Zohar 
was composed before the Mishnah, although it be- 
came known only at the time of Joseph Gikatilla. 
Had Maimonides, he says, kiiown this divine book 
lie would not have spent his time on the futilities of 
philosophy ; and when Luzki criticizes the Cabala 
it is onl} r the practical and not the speculative 
Cabala. Luzki cites the great rabbinical authorities 
who believed in the authenticity of the Zohar, from 
Abravanel down to Joseph Delmedigo. According 
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toliim there were cabalists -even among the Karaites. 
Lnzki was the author also of many religious po- 
ems, five of which have been incorporated into the 
Karaite ritual (part iii . , beginning). 


Bibliography : Firkovicli, Abne Zikkamn , No. 451; Jost, 
(scxch. den Judenthums uml Seiner Sekten , ii. 370; Fiirst, 
Oesch. desharaert. iii. 107 et scq.: Nenbauer, A a* dc r Peters' 
TmjY/cr Bibhothelu pp. 82 et seq.; Gottlober, Bikknret Ic- 
lolcdut na-Iyara'u a, p. 203. 

K - I. Bit. 


LUZZATTI, LUIGI : Italian statesman and 
political economist; born at Venice March 11, 1841: 
studied at the University of Padua (Doctor of Law 
1863) and in Venice. While in the latter city he 
was strongly influenced 
by Politeo, professor of 
philosophy, and by Za- 
nella, the lyric poet and 
teacher of literature 
from Vicenza. At the 
age of twenty Luzzatti 
had already given lec- 
tures on economics in 
Venice. He was an 
enthusiastic supporter 
of the doctrine of free 
trade. At twenty-two 
he became a teacher at 
the Istituto Tecnico in 
Milan; in 1867, pro- 
fessor of economics 
in the University of 
Padua; and in the 
same year the government appointed him commis- 
sioner for the Paris Exposition. 

In 1869 he became general secretary under Min- 
ghetti in the agricultural department of the ministry. 
Shortly afterward he entered Parliament as deputv 
from Oderzo, and later was chosen as the represent- 
ative of Padua. 



Prom Feb., 1891, to May, 1892, and from July, 
1896, to June, 1898, Luzzatti was minister of the 
treasury in Rudini’s cabinet. He then returned to 
his chair of economics at the University of Pome. 
At present (1904) he is minister of the treasury iii 
the cabinet of Giolitti. ' * 

Ilis works include the following : “11 Socialisnio 
e le Questioni Sociali Innanzi ai Parlamenti d’Eu- 
ropa,” 1883; “Schultze-Delifczsch,” 1883; “Emula- 
zione e Progressi delle Banche d’Emissione in 
Italia,” 1886; “L’Abuso del Credito e la Finanza 
Italian a, 1889; “La Pace Sociale all’ Esposizione 
di Parigi,” 1890. 

Bibliography: Telesforo Sarti, 77 Parlamento Svlxilnino e 
TV' azionale, I erm, .1890; Be Gubernatis, Biz. Jtiog.; Leone 
Carpi, II Risorgunento Italimio, Biografie Storieo-Poli- 
tiehe, vol.i., Milan, 1888 ; Luigi Branzi, IMorihondi di Mnn- 
tecitono , lurin, 1889; JSunra Kneiclopedia ltaliana , 1895 
Supplement, iv. 201; Jew. Chron. Nov.0, 1903. 

S. Mux. 


LUZZATTO (LUZZATTI) : Name of a family 
of Italian scholars whose genealogy can be traced 
back to the first half of the sixteenth century. Ac- 
cording to a tradition communicated by S. D. Luz- 
zatto the family descends from a German who im- 
migrated into Italy from the province of Lausitz, 
and who was named after his native place (“Lam 
satia,” “ Lausiatus ” = “ Luzzatto ”). The name 

Luzzatti,” which one branch of this family bears, 
can similarly be traced back to the plural form “ Lau- 
siati.” The German rite is credibly reported to 
have been observed in the family synagogue (Scuola 
Luzzatto) in Venice. 

The earliest. member of the family of whom there 
is record is one Abraham Luzzatto, who lived at 
Safed at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
His descendants may be grouped with some degree 
of probability in the following pedigree: 


Abraham Luzzatto 


Luzzatti has held his seat in Parliament uninter- 
ruptedly for more than thirty years. He is one of 
the leaders of the Right, and has repeatedly been 
president of the budget committee. In matters re- 
lating to economic development he has rendered his 
country incalculable service. lie introduced the 
ideas of Schultzc-Delitzsch iuto Italy, and made 
them national. He also labored in behalf of co- 
operative associations and for the establishment of 
Postal and school savings-banks. lie is an authority 
on all questions connected with the tariff, and has a 
firm grasp of the subject of commercial treaties. 

Luzzatti is a tireless worker, speaker, and writer. 
At all times he upholds Italy’s friendship with 
France. He has frequently been entrusted by suc- 
cessive Italian governments with delicate inter- 
national negotiations. As one of the delegates who 
arranged (1902) the commercial treaty with France, 
he received the grand cross of the Legion of Honor.’ 
When in 1901 King Victor Emmanuel III. estab- 
lished the Order of Labor, Luzzatti, in recognition 
of his labors in behalf of the working classes, "was 
the first to receive the new decoration. He fights 
against the Agrarians, who have now become so pow- 
erful in Germany ; and he endeavors to make prop- 
aganda in favor of commercial treaties to prevent 
“Middle-Age economics” from invading Europe. 


Isaac. (Safed) Samuel (Venice; e. 1567) 
Jacob (b. 1550) Abraham (d. 1593) 

r = j 

Isaac Judah (d. 1605) 

i 

Baruch 

(Padua ; b. 1627 ; d. 1669) 
.la cob 


Simon 

(b. 1590; d. 1663) 
Isaac 


A slier Raphael Solomon 

i i 

| | Isaac 

Isaac (Triest) Ephraim r~ 


Benedetto Moses Hayvim 
I (b. 1707; d. 1747) 


Jacob (Triest; Mordecai 
d. 1762) (b. 1720 ; d. 1799) 


Jacob 
(d. 1828) 


Hezekiah 

I 

Samuel David 
(b. 1800 ; cl. 1865) 


Filosseno Isaia Beniamino 


Bibliography; r 4'Utn7dnf/?rrfra di S. D. Luzzatto Prcceduta 
di Alcunc Notizie Slui ico-Lclterurie nulla Pa uniglia- Luz- 
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„ ntfn a natare del Secolo Dccime Sesto, .Padua, 1878-82; 
Brann Die Familie Luzzatto , in Samuel David Luzzatto: 
Kif acilcnkbuch zum Hundcrtstcn Geburtstag , Berlin, 
1900; Mortara, Indite. S. Be. — J. 

Benedetto (Baruch.) Luzzatto : Italian p reach ei 
and poet; flourished in tlie seventeentli century at 
Padua where he was chief rabbi toward the close 
of his life He united Talmudic learning with pro- 
found classical scholarship, and was especially well 
versed in history and philosophy. In 1636 he wrote 
a fluished Italian sonnet for his friend Immanuel 
Porto Papa’s mathematical treatise “Porto Astro- 
nomico.” 

Luzzatto was highly esteemed by contemporary 
scholars. The anatomist and botanist Giovanni 
AVeslingio was his intimate friend, and Leon of Mo- 
dena ina list of his pupils praises his halakic learn- 
ing. None of his works has been published. 

Bim iograpiiy : S. I). Luzzatto, Autohiografia , P- 12 ; Brann, 
in Samuel David Luzzatto , ein Gcdenkbuch, P- 3b. 

I. L. 

1 ). 

Beniamino Luzzatto ; Italian physician ; born 
at Padua Dee. 3, 1850; died there June 22, 1893; 
son of Samuel David Luzzatto. Educated at the 
university of his native town (M.D. 1872), he be- 
came physician at the general hospital. In 1876 he 
was appointed lecturer on pathology, and in 1882 
assistant professor and chief of tlie propaedeutic 
clinic of Padua University. 

Luzzatto wrote essays on the systolic murmur 
of the apex of the heart (Padua, 1875) ; on chronic 
broncho-pneumonia and tuberculosis (Milan, 18/6) ; 
on tetanus traumaticus in pregnancy (Padua, 1876) ; 
and he was also the author of: “Embolia dell 
Arteria Pulmonale,” Milan, 1880; “Vade Meciim 
di Percussion e,” Padua, 1882; “Lezioni di Pro- 
pod e utica Clinica,” ib. 1883. 

Bibliography: Pagel, BiofJ. Lex. ^ ^ 

Ephraim Luzzatto: Italian physician and 
poet; born at San Daniele, Friuli, in 1/29, died 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1792; studied medicine 
at the University of Padua, graduating in 17ol. 
After practising in Italy for some years, he settled, 
in 1763, in London, where he was appointed pli)si- 
cian in the hospital of the Portuguese congregation. 
In 1792 he left London, and was on his way to Italy 
when he died. Luzzatto was a highly gifted He- 
brew poet, and he exercised his talent with equal 
success in national, mythological, moral, . and some- 
times amorous themes; the beauty of his style and 
the richness and delicacy of his vocabulai) place his 
productions far above the average. He seems, how - 
ever, to have lacked conviction and to have wav eied 
sometimes between the extremes of religion and 
atheism, between Judaism and paganism. 

Luzzatto wrote “Eleli Bene lia-NcTirim,” poems 
on various subjects (London, 1766), and Iyol Slia- 
hal ” (Berlin, 1796). A second edition of the formei 
work was published by Mcir Letteris (\ienna, 1839). 
Bibliography : Carmoly, in P/’in/e Oricidalc, i. 459; S. B. 
Luzzatto, in Busch’s Kalemler , , p. l&J; D. A deSola, in On 
cut. Lit. i. 7 : Dolitzseh, Zur Gcseh. der JUdischen 1 oesic, 
p. 92; Kokche TizHak , xxii. 20; Mortara, Indice , p. oG 

'* I. Bit. 

Eilosseno (Philoxene) Luzzatto : Italian 
scholar; son of Samuel David Luzzatto; boinjit 
Triest July 10, 1829; died at Padua Jan. 25, 1854. 


Luzzatto (whose surname is the Italian equivalent 
of the title of one of his father’s principal works, 
“Olieb Ger,” which was written at the time of 
Filosseno’s birth) showed from childhood remark- 
able linguistic aptitude, and having mastered several 
European languages, he devoted himself to the study 
of Semitic languages and Sanskrit. When a boy of 
thirteen he deciphered some old inscriptions on the 
tombstones of Padua which had puzzled older 
scholars. Two years later, happening to read 
D’Abbadie’s narrative of his travels in Abyssinia, 
he resolved to write a history of the Falashas. In 
spite of his premature death, he wrote several im- 
portant works: “L’Asia Antica, Occidental e 
Media” (Milan, 1847); “Memoire sur l’lnscription 
Cunei'forme Persane de Behistan,” in Journal de 
l’lnstitut Lombard ” (ib. 1848) ; “ Le Sanscritisme de 
la Langue Assyrienne” (Padua, 1849); “Etudes sur 

les Inscriptions AssyriennesdePersepolis, Hamadan, 

Van, et Ivhorsabad” (ib. 1850); “Notice sur Abou 
Jousouf Hasdai ibn Shaprout ” (ib. 1852) ; “ Memoire 
sur les Juifs d’Abyssinie ou Falashas” (printed pos- 
thumously in “ Arch. Isr.” xii.-xv.). He also trans- 
lated into Italian eighteen chapters of Ezekiel, add- 
ing to the same a Hebrew commentary. Luzzatto 
contributed to many periodicals, mostly on philolog- 
ical or exegetical subjects. Of special interest are 
his observations on the inscriptions in the ruins of 
the ancient Jewish cemetery in Paris ( Memoires 


cles Antiquites de France,” xxii. 60). 

Bibliography: S. Cahen, in Arcb.Isr. xv. 270 ctacQ.; Fiiret, 
Bihh Jud. ii. 281; H. S. Morais, Lminent Israelites, pp. ~-18 
ct seq ., Philadelphia, 1880. ^ „ 


Isaia Luzzatto : Italian notary ; born at Padua 
Sept. 27, 1836; died there Nov. 7, 1898; son of 
S. D. Luzzatto; graduated in law at the university 
of his native city r . He was for some time at- 
torney for one of the principal Jewish families of 
the community. His life was saddened by illness and 
other troubles. Besides a small work, written in his 
vouth on the battle of Legnano, he wrote various 
books’to serve as a guide for the publication of Ins 
father’s writings: “Materiale per la Vita di 8. D. 
Luzzatto ” (extract from the “ Corriere .Israelitico ), 
Triest 1877* “Index Raisonne des Livres de Cor- 
respondance de Feu S. D. Luzzatto de Trieste, Pre- 
cede d’un Avant-Propos et Suivi d’un Essai de 
Pensees et Jugements Tires de SesLettresInedites, . 
Padua 1878 ; 44 Materiale per la Illustrazionc degli 
ScrittiEditi e Inediti di S. D. Luzzatto,” ib. ISIS; 
“ Catalogo Ragionato degli Scritti Bparsi diS. D. 
Luzzatto, con Riferimento Agli Altri Suoi Scntti, 
Editi e Inediti,” ib. 1881. 

Bibliography : Vcssillo Israelitico , 1S98, p. 380. ^ 

Jacob ben Isaac Luzzatto : Oriental rabbi and 
preacher; flourished at Sated in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. In the pinkes of Venice it 
is stated that a Jacob Luzzatto died m that city 
April 13, 1587, at the age of about sixty; he may 
well have been the subject of this article, though 
there is nothing to sustain the identification. 

I Luzzatto was the author of “ Kaftor wa-Fenih 
or “ Yashresh Ya‘akob ” (Basel, 1580), containing be- 
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sides some stories from the “ Sefer Hasidim, ” 165 
haggadot explained according to Raslii, the Tosa- 
fot, Solomon b. Adret, and R. Nissini; parallel pas- 
sages being cited from the Yerushalmi, Midra- 
shim, and cabalistic works. The particular object 
of this work was to defend the Haggadak against 
the attacks of ecclesiastical censors. As at the end 
of the book Luzzatto calls himself “corrector,” S. 
D. Luzzatto concluded that it was Jacob Luzzatto 
who wrote the “Haggaliot,” or explanatory notes to 
the Talmud, printed at Basel, 1578-80, under the 
censorship of Marco Marino. The object of those 
notes was to show that the haggadot which seem to 
be directed against Christianity have really an alle- 
gorical meaning. Luzzatto wrote also “Keliillat 
Ya'akob ” (Salonica, 1584), novellas on the Talmud, 
and edited and supplied a preface and index to 
Solomon Molko’s " Sefer ha-Mefo’ar ” (Cracow, 1570) 
and to Menaliem Recanati’s “Ta‘ame lia-Mizwot ” 
(Basel, 1581). From his preface (rimed) to tlie lat- 
ter work, it is seen that though born at Safed, 
his Hebrew pronunciation was that of the German 
Jews, indicating his German origin. 

Bl 5w 7 °« R »~~ HY t ^. ue “ n \-Ep»csct Yisracl p. 554; Ffirst, Bihl. 
Jud li. 2< i , Jellmek, in Orient , Lit. vii. 221 ; s. D. Luzzatto 
111 ^ Iose ' L 83-86 • Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 

s ‘ M. Sel. 

IVtoses Hayyim Luzzatto; Italian cabalist and 
poet; born at Padua 1707 ; died at Acre May 6, 1747. 
His father was the wealthy merchant Jacob Luz- 
zatto, and his mother also was a descendant of the 
Luzzatto family. He was carefully educated by his 
father in Latin and in other languages. At the 
age of thirteen lie entered the Talmud Torah of his 
native city, which was then widely known through 
the teachings of Judah Minz, and which numbered 
among its instructors Isaiah Bassani and Isaac Hay- 
yim Cohen de Cantarini, with the former of whom 
Luzzatto was especially intimate. He read omniv- 
orously in the library of the Talmud Torah, being 
attracted particularly by the cabalistic works he 
found there. 

Benjamin ha-Kohen Vital of Beggio (comp. Kauf- 
mann in Monatsschrift, ” xli. 700 et seq.), a pupil 
of Moses Zacuto and father-in-law of Bassani, seems 
to have exerted a great influence on Luzzatto’s de- 
velopment as poet and cabalist. Luzzatto soon took 
up Isaac Luria’s works, endeavoring to master the 
practical Cabala by their aid ; and he instructed his 
former teachers in its mysteries in a school which he 
opened in his own house after Bassani had moved to 
Reggio. 

The Talmud and mysticism, however, did not sat- 
isfy Luzzatto s versatile mind; and at an early a^e 
he began a thorough study of the Hebrew language 
and of poetic composition. He wrote epitkalamia 
and elegies, a noteworthy example of the latter beino- 
the dirge on the death of his teacher Cantarini, a 
lofty poem of twenty-four verses written in classical 
Hebrew. Before completing his twentieth year 
Luzzatto had begun his composition of one hundred 
and fifty hymns modeled on the Biblical Psalter. In 
these psalms, composed in conformity with the laws 
of parallelism, he freed himself from all foreign in- 
fluences, imitating the style of the Bible so faithfully 
that his poems seem entirely a renaissance of Bib- 


lical words and thoughts. They provoked the 
criticism of the Rabbis, however, and were one of 
the causes of the persecutions to which Luzzatto 
was later subjected. R. Jacob Poppers of Frank- 
fort -on-tke-Main thought it unpardonable presump- 
tion to attempt to equal the “anointed of the God of 
Jacob.” Only two psalms are known of which it can 
with certainty be said that they belonged to Luz- 
zatto’s psalter (“Bikkure ha-Tttim,” 1825, p. 56; 

1826, p. 99) ; in addition seven hymns. 
His b} r him which were sung at the inau- 
Psalter. guration of the enlarged Spanish syna- 
gogue at Padua appeared in the work 
“Hanukkat ha-Maron” (Venice, 1729); but it is not 
certain whether they were taken from the psalter. 

As a youth Luzzatto essayed also dramatic poetry, 
writing at the age of seventeen his first Biblical 
diama, Shimshon u-Felistim,” of which only 
fragments have been preserved, in another work of 
his. ^ This youthful production foreshadows the 
coming master; it is perfect in versification, simple 
in language, original and thoughtful in substance. 
This hrst large work was followed by the “Leshon 
Limmudim,” a discussion of Hebrew style with a 
new theory of Hebrew versification, in which the 
author showed liis thorough knowledge of classical 
rhetoric. It is in a certain sense a scientific demon- 
stration of the neoclassic Italian style, in contrast 
with the medieval. There is a vast difference be- 
tween Luzzatto s style, which recalls the simplicity, 
smoothness, and vigor of the Bible, and the insipid, 
exaggerated, and affected work of his contempo- 
raries. The book, dedicated to his teacher Bassani, 
was printed at Mantua 1727, with a text which de- 
viates from the manuscript formerly in the posses- 
sion of M. S. Ghirondi. 

In the same year or somewhat later, Luzzatto 
wrote his allegorical festival drama “ Migdal ‘Oz” 

(or •‘Tiimmat Yesharim”), on the occasion of the 
marriage of his friend Israel Benjamin Bassani. 
This four-act play, which shows Latin and Italian as 
well as Biblical influence, illustrates the victory of 
justice over iniquity. It is masterly in versification 
and melodious in language, the lyrical passages be- 
ing especially lofty ; and it has a wealth of pleasing 
imagery reminiscent of Guarini’s “Pastor Fido.” 
The drama was edited by M. Letteris, and published 
with notes by I). Luzzatto and prolegomena by 
Franz Delitzscli, Leipsic, 1837. 

The Cabala, however, attracted Luzzatto more 
than did science or poetry ; and he was seized with 
the illusion that he enjoyed the special 
Cabalistic favor of a heavenly genius (“mag- 
Produc- gid ”) which vouchsafed divine reve- 
tions. lations to him as it had done to his 
cabalistic predecessors. He imagined 
that he beheld heavenly visions and that he conversed 
with the prophet Elijah, Adam, the Patriarchs, and 
others; and he finally became convinced that he 
was the Messiah, called to redeem humanity and 
more especially Israel. Many cabalistic works, in- 
cluding “ Shibfim Tikkunim,” “Ivelale Hok'mat lia- 
Emet,” “n"8p Pitlie Hokmah,” “Ma’amar ha-Ge’ul- 
lah,” “Likkute Kawwanot,” “Hibbur ‘al Kolielet ” 

“ Ma’amar ka-Wikkuah,” “Perush ‘al ‘Aseret ha-Dib- 
r°t, ” “ Ma’amar ‘al ha-Tkkudim Asher be-Sefer ha- 
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Zoliar ” “ Perush la-Tikkunim lia-Meyuhasim le- 
RaSIIBI,” were the fruit of these aberrations of a 
cri'eat mind. He explained his teachings in pure, 
simple Hebrew reminiscent of the language of the 
Mishnah. In liis cabalistic commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, on the other hand, which he entitled 
“ Zoliar Tinyana,” lie imitated the language of the 
Zoliar, thinking that this “second Zoliar” would in 
time take the place of the first. 

None of these works, however, was published; 
and only two sympathetic disciples, Isaac Marini 
and Israel Treves, were initiated by Luzzatto into his 
esoteric doctrine and were deemed worthy to meet 
him for daily cabalistic discussion. Chance re- 
vealed their secret. While Luzzatto was visiting 
his teacher Bassani at Reggio, a scholar by the name 
of (Raphael) Israel Kimhi (author of the “ ‘Abodat 
y Israel ”) came to Padua for a few days, and Luz- 
zatto’s disciples showed him their master swiitings. 
Kimhi guarded liis discovery while in Padua; but 
at Venice he told of it. Luzzatto’s reputation as a 
cabalist soon spread far and wide, attracting many 
pupils, while his native city also began to awaken 
to liis greatness and to honor him in various ways. 

Among Luzzatto’s pupils was a Pole, Jekutliiel 
b. Lob Gordon of Wilna, who had come to the uni- 
versity in 1729 to study medicine. At home he had 
given much time to the Talmud and to other Jewish 
literature ; and now, putting liis other studies aside, 
he took up the Cabala under Luzzatto. Fascinated 
by his teacher, he described his impressions, together 
with Luzzatto’s visions, in a letter to Mei’r H. 
Bosing, which, by a trick of fate, fell into the hands 
of the court agent Mordecai JafEe of Vienna. Jeku- 
thiel then wrote a letter to R. J osliua Hoscliel of 
Wilna, in which he enclosed a leaf 
Opposition from the “ Zoliar Tinyana. Luz- 
and zatto’s reputation thus spread beyond 
Polemics. Italy; and while the followers of the 
Cabala rejoiced in its new disciple, its 
opponents, who had not forgotten the troubles caused 
by Sliabbethai Zebi, looked with apprehension upon 
Luzzatto’s work. Chief among these was Moses 
Ilagiz of Altona. The Venetian rabbis had still 
another cause for complaint against Luzzatto, foi 
when Leon of Modena’s anticabalistic woik Aii 
Noham ” (or “Slia‘agat Aryeh”) fell into his hands 
he wrote the pointed reply “ Hoker u-Mekubbal 
(or “Ma’amar ha-Wikkuali ”), in which he unspar- 
ingly attacked the famous Venetian rabbi. The 
other rabbis thereupon indignantly opposed Luz- 
zatto, who now found himself unwillingly the cen- 
ter of public discussion. Every effort was made to 
condemn him ; and letters and responsa multiplied 
in Padua, Venice, Leghorn, and Altona. No de- 
cisive steps were taken at the time in Italy hself, 
but the German rabbis, yielding to Luzzatto s ene- 
mies who were headed by Moses Ilagiz, pronounced 
the ban upon any who should write in the language 
of the Zoliar, in the name of the “faithful shep- 
herd,” or of other saints. 

The Venetian rabbis thereupon requested Bassani 
at Reggio to explain to Luzzatto the consequences 
of bisections, and to take an active part in the con- 
troversy generally. Bassani then went to Padua 
and induced Luzzatto to declare in writing before 


the delegates of the Venetian rabbinate that he 
would renounce the teachings of the Cabala, would 
not show his works to any one, and would publish 
nothing in future without the approval of his teacher 
Bassani and other reliable men. Luzzatto’s works 
were locked up in a casket, one key of which was 
given to Bassani and another to the representatives 
of the Venetian rabbinate. Luzzatto himself re- 
ceived the title of rabbi. 

' He now seemed definitely to have renounced his 
connection with the Cabala, and he turned again to 
literature, producing his finest poems. He traveled, 
cultivated his friends, married the daughter of R. 

David at Mantua, and took part also 
Renewed in the business affairs of his relatives. 
Cabalistic Despite all this, he could not perma- 
Activity. nently resist the attractions of the 

Cabala. It seems that decreasing 
prosperity once more led him to mysticism ; foi, not- 
withstanding his promises, he composed the cabalis- 
tic works “ Ivelalim Rislionim le-Hokmat ha-Emet,” 

“ Tefillali w T e-Sliir ‘al Ge’ullat Mizrayim,” Tefillah 
we-Shir ‘al Mattan Torah,” and “ Wikkuah ben ha- 
Sekel welia-Neshamali,” and Bassani was weak 
enough to slur his duty and to refrain from opposi- 
tion to this activity. The news reached the V enetian 
rabbis, who had been informed that Luzzatto in- 
tended also to publish his polemic against Leon of 
Modena. They lent a credulous ear to those who 
had been set to watch Luzzatto; and when he re- 
fused to take an oath that he would publish no 
more works without submitting them to the censor- 
ship of the Venetian rabbinate, the six rabbis of 
Venice pronounced (Dec., 1784) a ban upon him and 
his works, and made it incumbent upon every one 
who possessed any copies of his writings to deliver 
them to the rabbinate. News of the ban was sent 
to all the communities of Germany ; and Hagiz was 
informed of the victory he had gained. 

It was now impossible for Luzzatto to remain in 
Italy ; for he was abandoned by all except Bassani 
and a few faithful friends. He therefore decided to 
emigrate to Amsterdam. On the journey he did 
not neglect to exhort his pupils to endurance and 
harmony. In Frankfort-on-tlie-Main a deep humili- 
ation awaited him : he had to promise under oath to 
give up his mystic studies and not to print or even 
write a sentence cabalistic in content. Not until his 
fortieth year would he be permitted to study the 
mysteries of the Cabala, and then only in the Holy 
Land in company with worthy men. This declara- 
tion was communicated to many rabbis in dififeient 
countries; and Luzzatto’s works were taken away 
from him. 

Luzzatto w^as welcomed at Amsterdam with gieat 
honor. He was received into the house of the prom- 
inent Moses de Cliaves, whose son he 

At Am- taught, and the Sephardic community 

sterdam. offered him a salary ; but, preferring 
his personal independence, he sup- 
ported himself by grinding optical lenses. _ He de- 
voted his spare time to study and teaching, and 
■was soon able to send for his wife, son, and parents, 
who likewise were cordially received. Luzzatto 
now resumed his correspondence with Bassani and 
his pupils; lie commended the latter to his teacher 
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and exhorted them to remain faithful to the study 
of the Cabala. This correspondence became known 
to the Venetian rabbis, and as they could do nothing 
further to Luzzatto, they attacked Bassani, who 
was suspected of having opened the casket which 
contained Luzzatto \s works (though perhaps the 
psalms were not included [Kaliana" “Luzzatto,” p. 
10, note 2]) and of having restored them to him. 
This casket, which was supposed to be guarded by 

a cherub (Zunz. “Die Monatstaso des ICaleudor- 

jaiirs, p. 20), is said to have found its way to Prague 
after many vicissitudes (comp. Kaufmann, “Con- 
tributions a la Biographic de Mose Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, Yekutiel Gordon et Mose Hages.— La Caisse 
des Mauuscrits de Luzzatto et Jacob Colieu Popers,” 
in B, E. J.” xxiii. 250-261). The ban was then re- 
newed against those having forbidden works by 
Luzzatto in their possession and failing to deliver 
the same to the rabbinate 
of Venice. 

Meanwhile Luzzatto’s 
reputation was increasing 
at Amsterdam, lie won 
the friendship of the fore- 
most men there and dis- 
played great activity as a 
teacher, still continuing 
his cabalistic studies. In 
that city he published the 
following works: “Mesil- 
lat Yesharim” (1740), a 
popular survey of relig- 
ious ethics, which was 
widely read ; the Talmudic 
and metliodologic treatise 
“Derek Tebunot ” (1743); 
the smaller works, dealing 
with various subjects, 

44 Ma ’amar ha-Tkkarim, ” 

“Ma’amar ‘al ha-Agga- 
dot,” 44 Derek Hokmah,” 

44 Ma’amar ha - Ilokmah ” 

(1743); and the allegorical 
drama “La-Yesliarim Te- 
hillali,” written on the mar- 
riage of his pupil Jacob de 
Chaves — 44 a work of art 
unique in Neo-Iiebraic lit- 
erature, masterly in form, language, and thought, 
a monument to his great gifts, fitted to immortalize 
him and the tongue in which he composed it. ” This 
diama, which in its simple plot bears much resem- 
blance! to that of the “Migdal £ Oz,” is closely con- 
nected in sentiment with the ethical works written 
by Luzzatto at Amsterdam and is filled with lofty 
thought. It was imitated by many on account of 
its style, which is modeled, though with great free- 
dom, on that of the Bible. Luzzatto had only fifty 
copies printed, which lie distributed among the 
prominent members of the Sephardic community of 
the city. 

At Amsterdam Luzzatto lived quietly and cohi- 
iortabl\ r for ten 3 r ears, making one short visit to 
London. When his period of renunciation of the 
Cabala drew to a close he was filled with a longing 
foi the Holy Land, and after many hardships he ar- 
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| rived with his wife and son at Safed. He exchanged 
! some letters with his disciples at Padua, in which 
he spoke of his aims and hopes; but in the midst of 
his plans for the future lie, together with his wife 
and son, died of the Plague in his fortieth year, and 
was buried at Tiberias beside R. Akiba. 

Bibliography: Jacob Emden, Torat ha-Kcna'ot : M. S. Ghi- 
rondi, in Rcrcm Homed , ii. 54 et seq.; J. Almanzi, ib. iii. lia 
et seq .; tranz Delitzscli, Zur Gesch. de?' Jiulischen Foesic 
Jost. Gesch. des Jude i itlrums und Seiner 

t leceauta cU Alcune JS otizic Storico-Lctteraric sidla Fct- 
nugha Luzzatto, Padua, 1882 ; Abraham Kalian, Rabbi Hau- 
yim Luzzatto , Warsaw, 1899; Kaufmann, Poesies de Mohe 
Hayyim Luzzatto, etc., in R, E. J. xxxix. 133 et seq.: Hal- 
berstam, ib. 317 et seq. 1 
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Samuel David (ShaDaL) Luzzatto ; Italian 
philologist, poet, and Biblical exegete; born at 
Triest Aug. 22, 1S00; died at Padua Sept. 30, 1865. 

While still a boy he en- 
tered the Talmud Torah 
of his native city, where 
besides Talmud, in which 
he was taught by Abra- 
ham Eliezer ha-Levi, chief 
rabbi of Triest and a dis- 
tinguished pilpulist, he 
studied ancient and mod- 
ern languages and pro- 
fane science under Mor- 
decai de Cologna, Leon 
Vita Saraval, and Raphael 
Baruch Segre, whose son- 
in-law he later became. 
He studied Hebrew also 
at home, with his father, 
who, though a turner by 
trade, was an eminent 
Talmudist. 

Luzzatto manifested ex- 
traordinary ability from 
his very childhood, so that 
while reading the Book 
of Job at school he formed 
the intention to write a 
commentary thereon, con- 
sidering the existing com- 
mentaries to be deficient. 

In 1811 he received as a 


prize Montesquieu's 44 Considerations snr les Causes 
do la Grandeur des Romains,” etc., which contributed 
much to the development of his critical faculties. 
Indeed, his literary activity began in that very year, 
for it was then that he undertook to write a Ile- 
hrew grammar in Italian, translated into Hebrew 
the life ofYEsop, and wrote exegetieal 
Early notes on the Pentateuch (comp. 44 11 
Ability. Vessillo Israelitico,” xxv. 374, xxvi. 

16). The discovery of an unpub- 
lished commentary on the Targum of Onkelos in- 
duced him to study Aramaic (preface to his “Olieb 
Ger”). 

At the age of thirteen Luzzatto was withdrawn 
from school, attending only the lectures in Talmud 
of Abraham Eliezer ha-Levi. While he was reading 
the Ln ^ a akob ” by Jacob ibn Habib, lie came to 
the conclusion that the vowels and accents did not 
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exist in the time of the Talmudists, and that the 
Zoliar, speaking as it does of vowels and accents, 
must necessarily be of later composition. He pro- 
pounded this theory in a pamphlet which was the 
origin of his later work “Wikkuah ‘al lia-Kab- 

bal ah.” . .. , T 

In 1814 there began a most trying time lor Euz- 
zatto. Ilis mother dying in that year, he had to do 
ti 1G housework, including cooking,- and to help his 

Either 111 Ins U'orlc as a turner. ^cYemroie^, 
ilie end of 1815 he had composed thirty -seven poems, 
which form a part of his “Kinnor Na‘im,” and in 
1817 had finished his “Ma’amar lia-Nikkud,’ a trea- 
tise on tire vowels. In 1818 he began to write bis 
-Torah Nidresliet,” a pliilosophico-theological work 
of which he composed only twenty -four chapters, 
the first twelve being published in the “Kokebe 
Yizhak,” vols. xvi.-xvii., xxi.-xxiv., xxvi., and 
the remainder translated into Italian by M. Coen- 
Porto and published in “Mose,” i.-ii. In 1879 Coen- 
Porto published a translation of the whole work in 
hook form. In spite of his father's desire that lie 
should learn a trade, Luzzatto had no inclination for 
one, and in order to earn his livelihood lie was 
obliged to give private lessons, finding pupils with 
oreat difficulty on account of liis timidity. From 
1824, in which year his father died, he had to de- 
pend entirely upon himself. Until 1829 be earned 
a livelihood by giving lessons and by writing for the 
“Bikkure lia-Tttim ” ; in that year he was appointed 
professor at the rabbinical college of Padua. 

At Padua Luzzatto bad a much larger scope for 
his literary activity, as be was able to devote all liis 
time to literary work. Besides, while explaining 
certain parts of tbe Bible to liis pupils be wrote 
down all bis observations. Luzzatto was the first 
Jewish scholar to turn bis attention to Syriac, con- 
sidering a knowledge of this language necessary for 
the understanding of tbe Targum. His letter pub- 
lished in Kirchlieim’s “ Karine Sliomeron ” shows bis 
thorough acquaintance with Samaritan. He was also 
the first Jew who permitted himself to amend the 
text of the Old Testament ; and Ins 
Critical emendations have met with the ap- 
Treatment pro val of Christian scholars. Through 
of Bible, a careful examination of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, Luzzatto came to the 
conclusion that its author was not Solomon, but 
someone who lived several centuries later and whose 
name was Kohelct. The author, Luzzatto thinks, 
ascribed liis work to Solomon, but liis contempora- 
ries, having discovered the forgery, substituted tbe 
correct name “ Kolielet ” for “Solomon” wherever 
the latter occurred in the book. As to tlic Look of 
Isaiah, in spite of the prevalent opinion that chapters 
xl.-lxvi. were written after the Captivity, Luzzatto 
maintained that the whole book was wiitten b} 
Isaiali. Difference of opinion on this point was one 
of the causes why Luzzatto, after having main- 
tained a friendly correspondence with Rapoport, 
turned against the latter. Another reason foi the 
interruption of liis relations with the chief labbi of 
Prague was that Luzzatto, though otlieiwise on 
good terms with Jost, could not cuduic the lattci s 
rationalism. He consequently requested Rapoport 
to cease his relations with Jost; but Rapoport, not 
VIII.— 15 


knowing Luzzatto personally, ascribed the request 

to arrogance. . . 

Luzzatto was a warm defender of Biblical and 
Talmudical Judaism; and liis opposition to philo- 
sophical Judaism brought him many opponents 
among bis contemporaries. But liis 
Views on opposition to philosophy w r as not the 
Philoso- result of fanaticism nor of lack of un- 
pb.y . derstanding. He claimed to have read 

auring twenty-four years all the an- 

cient philosophers, and that the more he read them 
the more he found them deviating from the truth. 
What one approves the other disproves; and so the 
philosophers themselves go astray and mislead stu- 
dents. It is for this reason that while praising 
Maimonides as tbe author of tbe “Yad,” Luzzatto 
blames him severely for being a follower of tbe 
Aristotelian philosophy, which, be says, brought no 
C ood to himself while causing much evil to other 
Jews (“Penine Sliadal,” p. 417). Luzzatto attacked 
Abraham ihn Ezra also, declaring that the latter’s 
works were not the products of a scientific mind, 
and that as it was necessary for him in order to 
secure a livelihood to write a book in every town 
in which he sojourned, the number of liis books cor- 
responded with the number of towns he visited. Ibn 
Ezra’s material, he declared, was always the same, 
the form being changed sometimes slightly, and at 
other times entirely (“ Kerem Hemed,” iv. 181 et seq.). 
Luzzatto’s pessimistic opinion of philosophy made 
him naturally the adversary of Spinoza, whom he 
attacked on more than one occasion. 

Duringliis literary career of more than fifty years, 
Luzzatto wrote a great number of works, both in 
Hebrew and in Italian. Besides he contributed to 
most of the Hebrew and Jewish periodicals of his 
time. His correspondence with his contemporaries 
is both voluminous and instructive; there being 
hardly any subject in connection with Judaism on 
which he did not write. The following is a list of 
Luzzatto’s works: 

In Hebrew. 

Kinnor Na k im, collection of poems. Vol. U Vienna, 1825 ; vol. 

Kinah, elegy on tlie death of Abraham Eliezer ha-Levi. 

Tl Oheb 1 Ger', guide to the understanding of the Targum of On£e- 
los, With notes and variants ; accompanied by a short Synac 
grammar and notes on and variants m the Targum of Psalms. 

V Hafla’alf^heba-'Araldn of Isaiah Berlin, edited by Luzzatto, 
with notes of his own. Part i., Breslau, 1830, part n., ^ lenna, 
1859 

Seder Tannaim wa-Amorami, revised and edited with vari- 

ai Betulat BatYehudah, extracts from the diwan of Judah ha- 
Levi edited with notes and an introduction. Prague, 1840. 

Abne Zikkaron, seventy-six epitaphs from the cemetery of 
Toledo, followed by a commentary on Micah by Jacob Pardo, 
edited with notes. Prague, 1841. 

Bet ha-Ozar, collection of essays on the Hebrew language, 
exesetical and archeological notes, collectanea, and ancient po- 
etry. Vol. i., Lemberg, 1847; vol. ii., Przemysl, 188b; vol. m., 

^Ha^IisSdel, scholia to the Pentateuch. Vienna, 1849. 
Wikkuah k al lia-Kabbalah, dialogues on Cabala and on the an- 
tinuitv of punctuation. Goritz, 1852. 

Sefer YeslnCyali. the Book of Isaiah edited with, an Italian 

translation and a Hebrew commentary. Padua, l&x5-67. 

jlebo, a historical and critical introduction to the Mahzor. 
Leghorn, 185(5. 
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Diwau, elRluy-six religious poems ol Jmiali ha-Levi corrected, 
vocalized, and edited, with a commentary and introduction 
Lyck, 1804. 

Yad Yosef, a catalogue of the Library of Joseph Almanzi. 
Padua, 1864. 

Ma amai bi-Vesode bn-Dikduk, a treatise on Hebrew grammar 
Vienna, 1805. 

Hereb lia-Mithappeket, a poem of Abraham Bedersi, published 
for the Jlrst time with a preface and a commentary at the be- 
ginning of Bedersi’s 44 Hotam Toknit.” Amsterdam, 1865. 

V Commentary on the Pentateuch. Padua, 1871. 

T' Perushe Sliedal, commentary on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs 
and Job. Lemberg, 1876. 

Nal.ialat Shedal, in two parts ; the first containing a list of the 
Geonnn and Rabbis, and the second one of the payyetanim and 
their piyyutim. Berlin, 1878-79. 

-uJf SOde ha ' Torah ’ a treatise on Jewish dogma. Przemysl, 

loot), 

lal Orot, a collection of eighty-one unpublished pivyutim, 
amended. Przemysl, 1881. * 

Tggerot Shedal, 301 letters, published by Isaiah Luzzatto and 
prefaced by David Kaufmann. Przemysl, 1882. 

Penine Sliedal (see below) . Przemysl, 1883. 

In Italian. 

Prolegomeni ad uua Grammatica Ragionata della Lingua 
Ebraica. Padua, 1S36. 

II Giudaismo Illustrato. Padua, 1848. 

Calendario Ebraico. Padua, 1849. 

Lezioni di Storia Giudaica. Padua, 1852. 

Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica. Padua, 1853. 

Italian translation of Job. Padua, 1853. 

Discorsi Morali agli Student! Israeliti. Padua, 1857 
Opera del De Rossi. Milan, 1857. 

Italian translation of the Pentateuch and Haftarot. Triest 
18o8-b0. ’ ’ 

Lezioni di Teologia Morale Israelitica. Padua, 1862. 

Lezioni di Teologia Dogmatica Israelitica. Triest, 1864 
Elementi Grammatical! del Caldeo Biblico e del Dialetto Tal- 
mudico. Padua, 1865. Translated into German by Kruger, Bres- 
lau, 1S/3 ; into English by Goldammer, New York, 1876; and 
the part on the Talmudic dialect, into Hebrew by Hayyim Zebi 
Lerner, Sr, Petersburg, 1880. ’ 

Discorsi Storico-Religiosi agli Student! Israeliti. Padua, 1870. 
Introduzione Critica ed Ermenutica al Pentateuco. Padua, 

18 iU. 

Autobiografla (first published by Luzzatto himself in 44 Mos£ ” 
i.-vi.). Padua, 1882. 

Isaiah Luzzatto published (Padua, 1881), under t fie respective 
Hebrew and Italian titles 44 Resliimat Ma’amare SHeDaL ” and 
Latalogo Ragionato degli Scritti Spars! di S. D. Luzzatto ” an 
index of all the articles which Luzzatto had written in vari- 
ous periodicals. 

The “ Penine Sliedal ” (= “The Pearls of Samuel 
David Luzzatto”), published by Luzzatto’s sous, 
is a collection of eighty -nine of the more interest- 
ing of Luzzatto’s letters. These letters are really 
scientific treatises, which are divided in this book 
into different categories as follows: bibliographical 
(Nos. i.-xxii.}, containing letters on Ibn Ezra’s 
.Yesod Mora” and ‘‘Yesod Mispar” ; liturgical- 
bibliographical and various other subjects (Nos. 
xxiii.-xxxi.); Biblical-exegetical (Nos. xxxii.-lff). 
containing among others a commentary on Ecdesi 
astes and a letter on Samaritan writing; other exe 


getical letters (Nos. liii.-lxii.) ; grammatical (Nos. 
lxiii.-lxx.) ; historical (Nos. lxxi.-lxxvii.), in which 
the antiquity of the Book of Job is discussed ; philo- 
sophical (Nos. lxxv iii.-lxxxii.), including letters on 
dreams and on the Aristotelian philosophy; theo- 
logical (Nos. 1 xx xiii. -lxxxix. ), in the last letter of 
which Luzzatto proves that IbnGabiroTs ideas were 
veiy different from those of Spinoza, and declares 
that every honest man should rise against (lie 
Spinozists. 

BiBLT°GRA p HY : Bernfeld, in Scfev ha-Shanah , ii 278 et 
6e ^‘, ldem ’ m Gedenkhuch zum Uundertsten Geburtstag 


ir iw 0 , 0 . 0 1V - ; Riausner, ib. vii. 

11 i L-6, -I,) ~~8, ~JJ 30;); s. D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia 
Hn-Maggid , ii.. Nos. 17-19, 22, 23, 30’ 
33; ni., Nos. 1, 13, 14, 21, 22, 31-33; vi., Nos. 12, 15, 16, 21-23 : 

of - the Nineteenth Century, 
W 305 1_ 327’ 344 tllUlelplna ’ ]8S0 ; Senior Sachs ’ in Ha-Lcbanon, \ 

M. Sel. 

Simeon (Simhah) ben Isaac Luzzatto : Ital- 
ian rabbi and apologist; born about 1580; died Jan. 
6, 1668, at Venice, where lie was rabbi. Luzzatto 
was one of (he most prominent demagogues of his 
time,, and when still a young man he had already 
acquired renown as a rabbi and scholar. He is 
styled rabbi ” at the head of a long responsum en- 
titled “MislTan Mayim,” which lie wrote in 1606 
in regard to the “mikweh”of Rovigo (“Maslibit 
Milhamot, ” pp. 38b-o6b). He shared ‘the rabbinate 
Yenice with Leon of Modena, who held him in 
great esteem; according to Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” iff 
1150), they wrote together a work on the Karaites! 
The above-mentioned responsum shows him to have 
been an authority in rabbinics; and he is quoted by 
Isaac Lampronti (“ Paliad Yizliak,” i., s.v. nm 
ri^npntD JU^X), Raphael MeldoJa (“ Mayim Rabbim,” 
No. 11), Mordccai Jaffe (“Lebush,” end of “Eben 
ha- Ezer”), and other rabbinical authorities. 

As may be seen from his Italian writings, Luz- 
zatto was well acquainted with ancient literature 
and philosophy as well as with the literature of his 
time, while he is praised by Joseph Dolmedigo as a 
distinguished mathematician (comp. 
His “ Dis- Conforte, “Kore lia-Dorot,” p. 50a). 
corso.” Luzzatto wrote two important works 
in Italian — “ Discorso Circa il Stato 
degli Hebrei” (Venice, 1638) and “Socrate” (ib. 
1651). The former is a treatise on the position of 
the Jews, particularly of those that lived in Venice. 

It is an apology for the Jews in eighteen arguments, 
each of which forms a chapter. For instance, one- 
chapter defends them on the ground of their useful- 
ness in commerce ; another explains the causes of de- 
creases in certain revenues of a state and shows that 
encouragement of the activities of the Jews would 
tend to increase those revenues. He points out that 
the Jews are especially fitted for commerce; that 
they loyally observe the laws of the state; that the 
Venetian republic reaped great advantages from 
their relations with them. The chief merit of this 
book is its impartiality, for while Luzzatto depicts 
the better characteristics of the Jews lie does not 
ignore their faults. He shows remarkable knowl- 
edge of the commerce of his time and of the political 
influences that affected it. According to him, the 


common people felt little antipathy toward the 
Jews, upon whom, to some extent, the 3 r depended 
for their, living. It was among the patricians that 
the fanatical religious zealots were found who, out 
of envy, advocated restrictions and even banish- 
ment. Wolf translated the last three chapters into 
Latin; they comprise (1) an examination of Hebrew 
literature aud of the various classes of Jewish schol- 
ars; (2) au account of the directions in which the 
Jews were permitted freedom, and of their suffer- 
ings; and (3) a survey of the Jews in non-Italian 
countries (“ Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 1115-1135). The tliir- 
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tceutli chapter was translated into Hebrew by Reg- 
o-io in his “ Iggeret Yasbar ” (i. 65-70). 

^ In the second work, “ Socrate,” written m his 
youth, Luzzatto endeavors to prove the impotence 
of liuman reason when unaided by divine revelation. 

It is in the form of a parable, in which he puts his 
thoughts into the mouth of Socrates. . 

His Reason, being imprisoned by Orthodox 
“Socrate.” Authority, appealed for liberation to 
the Academy of Delphi, which had 
been founded to rectify the errors of the human 
intellect. The academy granted her petition not- 
withstanding the remonstrance of Pythagoras and 
Aristotle, who argued that Reason, when free, would 
spread abroad most frightful errors. Liberated Rea- 
son caused great mischief, and the academicians did 
not know what to do, when Socrates advised 
combining Reason with Revelation. It is apparent 
that Luzzatto was a thinker and a believer as well; 
he did not share Manasseh b. Israel’s dream that 
the ten tribes still exist together in some part of 
the world. He maintained that Daniel’s revelation 
refers not to a future Messiah, but to past historical 
events. This utterance of Luzzatto was either mis- 
understood or deliberately perverted by the convert 
Samuel Nahmias (Giulio Morosini), who, in his “ Via 
della Fide,” makes Luzzatto say that Daniel’s reve- 
lation may perhaps point to Jesus as the Messiah 
(comp. Wolf, lx. iv. 1128). 

Luzzatto, who dedicated this book to the doge 
and Senate of Venice, stated that his ancestors had 
settled in Venice two centuries previously. In the 
first book (pp. 5a, 99a), Luzzatto quotes a work of 
his own entitled “Trattato dell’ Opinion! e Dogmi 
clegl’ Hebrei e dei Riti Loro Piu Principali.” Jacob 
Aboab asserts that he saw in Venice a collection of 
Luzzatto’s speeches and responsa, which included 
a decision in regard to the use of a gondola on the 
Sabbath. 


Bibliography : Fiirst, Bd)l. Jud. ii. 283 ; Gratz, Gesch.d d ecL, 
\. 147 ct seq .; S. D. Luzzatto, Autolnografia (m Mose, i. 300 
ct seq .); Nepi-Ghironcli, Toledo t Gcdolc 1 Israel, pp. 316-31/ ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bndl. col. 2597. 
m M. bEL. 


LWOW, AARON MOSES BEN ZEBI 
HIRSCH : Grammarian, scribe, and dayyan of 
Lemberg in the eighteenth century. He wrote: 
- Shirah Hadasliah ” (Zolkiev, 1764), a Hebrew gram- 
mar in verse, divided into six poems with explana- 
tions in prose, composed after the model of Elijah 
Levita’s “ Perek Shirah ” ; “ Ohel Mosheli ” (ib. 1765), 
a complete Hebrew grammar in four parts, follow- 
ing Kilnin' s “Sefer ha-Zikkaron” and criticizing 
Zalman Hanau (RaZaLI) ; also “ Halakali le-Mosheli,” 
novelhc on the Talmud* and decisions ; and “ Ohel 
Mo c ed,” a treatise on the Hebrew language, both of 
which works are still unpublished. 

Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. J ud. Ii. 281 ; Buber, An she Shcm , 


LYDDA or EOD (^) : City in Palestine, later 
named Diospolis ; situated one hour northeast of 
Ramleli, about three hours southeast of Jaffa, and, 
according to the Talmud (Ma'as. Sli. v. 2; Bezah 
5a), a day’s journey west of Jerusalem. It seems to 
have been built originally by a descendant of Ben- 


jamin (I Ohrom viii. 12), and to have been occupied 
again by Benjamites after the Exile (Ezra ii. 33; 
Neli. xi. 85). According to the Talmud (Yer. Meg. 
i. 1) it was a fortified city as early as the days of 
Joshua. At the time of the Syrian domination the 
city and district belonged to Samaria, and Deme- 
trius II. (Nicator) apportioned it to Judea (I Macc. 
xi. 34; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 4, § 9). Cestius Gal- 
lus, Roman proconsul under Nero, burned Lydda 
when he advanced upon Jerusalem from Caesarea 
(Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, § 1), but soon afterward it 
is named as the capital of one of the toparchies into 
which Judea was later divided, surrendering as such 
to Vespasian {ib. iii. 3, §5; iv. 8, § 1). Josephus 
describes it as a “ village ” equal in size to a ” city ” 
(“Ant.” xx. 6, § 2). 

At a time which can not definitely be fixed, but 
which was during the Roman period, the name of 
the place was changed to Diospolis, which name is 
found on coins struck under Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. The city is frequently mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome. It became a bishopric at an 
early date, its bishops signing at the various coun- 
cils either as bishops of Lydda or as bishops of 
Diospolis (comp. Reland, “Palestinaex Monumentis 
Veteribus Illustrata, ” p. 877; Robinson, “Palastina.” 
iii. 268 et seq.). At an early date Lydda was a center 
of the veneration of St. George, for both Anto- 
ninus Martyr {c. 600) and Benjamin of Tudela refer 
to it as the burial-place of the saint (comp. Reland, 
lx.). On the varying fortunes of the city see Rob- 
inson, “Palilstina” (l.c.). The present village of 
Lidd still preserves traces of the historical Lydda. 
which is described in tradition as second only to 
Jerusalem (comp. Van de Velde, “Reise Durch 
Syrien und Palastina,” i. 832; Munk-Levy, ” Palas- 
tina,” pp. 148 et seq . ; Schwarz, “Das Heilige Land,” 
p. 104; Neubauer, “G. T.” pp. 76 et seq . ; Socin, 
“Palastina und Syrien,” 2d ed., pp. 11 et seq.). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Lydda was 
famous as a seat of Jewish scholarship, and the acad- 
emy which flourished there is frequently mentioned 
in the Talmud and other works of traditional litera- 
ture The term “scholars of the South” (“zikne 

Darom,” Hul. 182b; Zeb. 23a: “rab- 
Afterthe banan di-Daroma,” Lev. R. 20, 163b: 

Fall of “ rabbanan mi-Daroma,” Yer. M. K. 
Jerusalem, iii. 82; and simply “Deromayya.” 

Yer. Pes. v. 32) doubtless refers to the 
Lydda teachers of the Law, whose wisdom is rec- 
ognized also in the sentence “ Ha-rozeh slie-yahkim 
yadrim ” = “ Let him who wishes to attain to wisdom 
go to the South” (B. B. 25b; comp, also Schttrer, 
“Gesch.” ii. 302). 

Rabbi Eliezer lived at Lydda (Y ad. iv. 3; Sanh. 
32b); R. Tarfon taught there (B. M. 49b); and it 
was also the scene of R. Akiba s activity (R. H. 
i. 6). Responsa from Lydda are often mentioned 
(Tosef., Mik. vii. [viii.], end); but despite the 
reputation which the teachers at the academy en- 
joyed, there seems to have been a certain feeling of 
animosity against them in consequence of their ar- 
rogance, and it was therefore denied that they pos- 
sessed any deep knowledge of the Law (comp. Pes. 
62b; Yer. Pes. 32a; Yer. Sanli. 18c, d; Bucher. 
“Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 60, iii. 16). 
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At Lydda, in the* garret of one Nitsa, during the 
Hadrianic persecutions, was adopted the historical 
resolution that where martyrdom was the only al- 
ternative, all the religious laws, excepting three, 
might be transgressed, the three exceptions being 
the laws concerning idolatry, incest, and murder 
(Yer. Sheb. iv. 35; Sanli. 74a; Yer. Sanh. iii. 21; 
comp. Pesik. xiii.). At another meeting lield in 
Nitsa’s garret the question •whether the study of the 
Law is more important than the practise of the Law 
was unanimously decided in the affirmative (Kid. 40b ; 
comp. Sifre to Dent. xi. 13 [ed. Friedmann, p. 79b] 
and parallels). 

Bibliography : Ctratx, Geftch. ~d. ed., iv. 170, especially note 

bj Jost, Gcsch. drs Jvrienthums unri Seiner Selitenl ii. 80, 

E. N. 

LYING (Hebr. “slmkar,” “kazab,” “kaliasli,” 
and “sliaw ”) : Telling a falsehood with the intent of 
deceiving.— Biblical Data; Lying is most vigor- 
ously condemned in the Law: “Keep thee far from 
a false matter” (Ex. xxiii. 7); “ Neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another” (Lev. xix. 11). Regard- 
ing the false oath see Perjury. Lying on the 
witness-stand to harm another is a crime specially 
mentioned in the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 16), and the 
punishment is that the false witness be dealt with as 
the one witnessed against would have been dealt 
with if guilty (I)eut. xix. 15-21). Regarding lying- 
in fraudulent dealing see Fiiaud and Mistake. 

Lying is abhorred throughout Scripture as an 
offense against the holy God who “lietli not ” (I 
Sam. xv. 29; Ps. lxxxix. 34-35); it is “an abomina- 
tion of the Lord ” (Prov. xii. 29). “He that telleth 
lies shall not tarry in my sight” (Ps. ci. 7; comp, 
xxiv. 4 and xv. 2). “They speak falsely every one 
with his neighbor; with flattering lips and with a 
double heart. . . . The Lord shall cutoff all flatter- 
ing lips” (Ps. xii. 3-4, Hebr. [A. Y. 2-3]). “Speak 
ye every one the truth to his neighbor . . . love 
no false oath : for all these are things that I hate, 
saitli the Lord” (Zeeh. viii. 16-17). “The remnant 
of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies; neither 
shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth ” 
(Zepli. iii. 13). With the Psalmist, one should “ hate 
every false way ” and “abhor lying” (Ps. cxix. 104 
128, 163). 

In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture ; Ben Sira warns against the habit of lying as 
even worse than theft, because it brings ruin and 
disgrace (Ecclus, xx. 24-26; comp. vii. 12-14); he 
warns also against duplicity of tongue (zb. v. 9, 14; 
x x viii. 13), which “is a snare of death ” (“Didache,” 
i. 4), The spirit of lying is one of the seven evil spirits 
in. man (Test. Twelve Patr., Reuben, 3). “Hate 
lying in order that the Lord may live among you 

iiud Belial flee from you,” warns Dan ( ib . Dan, 1-6). 
-Especially emphatic are the Rabbis in condemning 

lying. “God’s seal is truth ” (Shab. 55a; Gen. R. 
Ixxxi.). “He who changes his word acts as if he 
were worshiping other gods” (Sanh. 92a). Among 
the “three God hateth is he who speaks the thing he 
means not,” “with duplicity of tongue ” (Pes. 113b). 
“Liars can not behold the majesty of God ” (Sotali 
42a). . “ To conceal the truth, or to deceive others by 
creating a false impression, even for a good purpose, 


is a transgression of the command, ‘Thou shaltkeep 
thee far from a false matter ’ ” (Shebu. 31a). To 
pretend an affectionate feeling in order to win the 
good opinion of another is sinning against truth 
(Tos. to B. K. vii. 8). The Shammaites declared it 
sinful even to lavish, at the wedding-feast, lauda- 
tions on a bride which are not in harmony with the 
truth, as. for instance, to call her beautiful when 
she is ugly (Ket. 17a). “ In case of doubt, train thy 

longue always to say * I do not know,’ lest thou be 
caught in an untruth” (Ber. 4a). “Never tell a 
child ‘I shall give you so-aud-so ’ unless you actu- 
ally will give it to him ; else the child will learn to 
utter untruths himself ” (Suk. 46b). “Canaan, in 
his last will, told his children not to speak the 
truth ” (Pes. 113b). “ Let thy ‘ yea ’ be ‘ yea ’ and thy 
4 nay ’ 4 nay ; ” (B. M. 49a). “ Truth will abide ; false- 
hood will not abide ” (Shab. 104a), In case a life de- 
pends upon your telling a falsehood, as, for instance, 
when a robber or murderer inquires after one he 
pursues, the law permits lying (Ned. ii. 4; Slmlhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreli I)e‘ah, 232, 14; see also Hypocrisy; 
Trutii). In the Daily Prayers the silent prayer be- 
gins with the words, “ My God, keep my tongue from 
evil and my lips from speaking falsehood!” (Ber, 
17a) ; and at the beginning of the Morning Prayers 
are recited these words, taken from Tanna debe 
Eliyahu Rabbali 21 : “At all times man should be 
God-fearing in secret also, and ever confess the truth 
and speak the truth in liis heart.” 

Bibliography : Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Wahrlxaftitikeit : F. 
levies, BousseVs Religion des Juclcnthums , pp. 71-74, Ber- 

Jill' l«7\Jf3« 

K. 


LYON, ABRAHAM DE ; One of the first Jew- 
ish settlers in Georgia, U. S. A. ; ancestor of the 
well-known family of that name which lias figured 
prominently in the annals of that state. According 
to a family tradition he was born in Spain. The 
early records, however, invariably describe him as 
“ a vineron from Portugal ” and as having been for 
years prior to his emigration “a vineron in Portu- 
gal.” He went to America in the same year that 
the colony of Georgia was founded by Oglethorpe, 
and settled in 1733 in Savannah, where he soon be- 
came a freeholder. 

The trustees of the colony were especialty desir- 
ous of making Georgia a wine-producing country ; 
and De Lyon soon attracted the attention of their 
agents by his ability as a horticulturist and vine- 
grower. He introduced viticulture and cultivated 
several kinds of grapes, among them the Porto and 
Malaga, to great perfection. He proposed to the 
trustees that if they would lend him £200 sterling lie 
would employ that sum, with a further sum of his 
own, in importing from Portugal “ vines and vine- 
rons.” His proposition was accepted, and the 

money Avas sent to Oglethorpe, who, however, gave 
only a part of it to De Lyon, claiming that “lie bad 

other uses for the money.” 

In his journal, under date of Dec., 1737, Col. Will- 
iam Stephens, the agent of the trustees, gives an 
elaborate description of De Lyon’s vineyard. 

De Lyon probably removed from Georgia about 
1740, when the illiberal policy of the trustees caused 
both Jewish and Christian settlers to leave; and 
there is a definite record of Mrs. De Lyon’s depar- 
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t,ure in that year in thctrustces’ journal. In all like- 
lihood, however, De Lyon soon returned to Savan- 
nah and died there. 

Run IOOR VPIIY : Charles C. Jones, History of Georgia, \. 378 \ 
idem: \n Publ. Am. Jell'. Hist. Soc i. 10; Leon Huhner 
The Jews of Georgia in Colonial Times, lb. x. 6o-9o, and 
authorities there cited. ^ 

LYON, GEORGE LEWIS : English journalist 
and communal worker ; born at Portsea, England, 
Dec. 11, 1S2S; died in London Eeb. 14, 1904. After 
acting for a time as secretary of the Portsmouth 
Hebrew Benevolent Institution, Lyon went to Lon- 
don in the early fifties and became secretary of the 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion. On resigning this position he devoted himself 
to financial journalism, and became city correspond- 
ent of many London and provincial newspapers. 
In Feb., 1873, he founded and edited the “Jewish 
World,” which journal, however, passed into other 
hands some years before his death. 

Lyon was secretary of the Jews’ Infant School 
and subsequently of the Jews’ Emigration Society. 


with Olivers’ verses in the Church of England 
service. 

Bibliography: A. Bar, Ba'al Tejillah, No. 760, Gbtebor" 
1877, and Frankfort, 1883; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 
and Praise, No. 28, London, 1899 ; Hymns, Ancient arid 
Modern, No. 601, 1st tune, ib. 1875; Jew. Citron . Bee. 2b, 
1873; J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymiiology , p.J loO, ib. 1892; 
Mot tgomery, Christian Psalmody, p. 28, ib. 1828. 
j r . L C. 

LYON, ROBERT: American journalist, born 
in London, England, Jan. 15, 1810; died in New 
York city March 10, 1858. After a brief business 
career in London, he emigrated to the United States 
(1844), and, meeting no success in a manufacturing 
enterprise, began to publish (Oct. 26, 1849) “The 
Asmoncan,” the first American Jewish weekly of its 
kind, which he conducted until his death. He ed- 
ited at the same time the New York “Mercantile 
Journal,” an organ devoted to trade. For a time 
Isaac M. Wise and other Jewish writers of the day 
were regular contributors to “The Asmonean.” 
which, however, failed to win more than local fame. 

Bibliography; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth 
Century, pp. 221-223. a o t 

A A. S. I. 


Bibliography: Jewish Year Booh, London, 1903 ; Jew. 
Chron. Feb. 19, 1901. 


LYON, HART. See IIirsch, Levin Joseph. 

LYON (LEONI), MYER : Operatic singer and 
hazzan; died at Kingston, Jamaica, about 1800; 
uncle of John Braliam; both ho and his nephew 
were choristers at the same time at the Great Syna- 
gogue, Loudon. Lyon was also a public singei ; 
and his voice was said to have surpassed that of his 
nephew in sweetness and melody. His first appear- 
ance was at Covent Garden (1775) in “ Artaxerxes. } 
He subsequently joined Giordani in the manage- 
ment of an English opera-house in Dublin, and was 
also engaged by Palmer for the Royalty Theatre. 
He finally became hazzan in the English and Ger- 
man Synagogue, Kingston, Jamaica, being the first 
qualified hazzan in the English colonies. 

Lyon composed many morceaux for both theater 
and synagogue, particularly for the *’ Musaf ” of 
Bosh ha-Shanali and Yom Kippur. 


Bibliography: Jew. Chron. Dec. 26, 1873; Humphreys, Me- 
moirs of De Castro, London, 1821; Picciotto, Sketches of 
Anglo-Jewisli History : Thespian Diet. 
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The name f Leoni ” is given to the melody asso- 
ciated in English hymnals with the verses commen- 
cing “The God of Abraham praise.” These were 
composed lyy Thomas Olivers, a Wesleyan minister 
London, on a Friday evening in 1770, and was deeply 
(1725-99). lie had attended the Great Synagogue, 
moved by the service, carrying away a keen impres- 
sion of the singing of Myer Lyon (Leoni) in the 
closing hymn Yjlgdal. Lyon afterward gave him 

the melody, and Olivers called ifc by his name. The 
hymn was an immediate success. Light editions 

were called for in two years, and the thirtieth edition 
was reached in 1779. 

The melody thus furnished was the tune then (and 
still) used by the English Jews for the concluding 
hymn in the Sabbath eve service. The characteris- 
tic and effective tune, of no great age, is also utilized 
among Continental Jews on the festivals. A tune by 
the late Sir John Stainer is now more often sung 


LYONS: City on the Rhone, France. Jews 
seem to have been established in the surrounding re- 
gion at an early date. The fact that Pope Victor in 
the fifth century prohibited the Archbishop of Vi- 
enne (France) from celebrating Easter with the 
Jews shows not only that there were Jews in the 
towns surrounding L} r ons, but also that the Chris- 
tians were on terms of comparative intimacy with 
them. 

It is chiefiy in the ninth century that the presence 
of Jews in Lyons is incontestably demonstrated. 

They then formed a prosperous com- 
Eirst munity and lived in a special quarter 
Mention, situated at the foot of the Fourviere 
hill, of which one street is still called 
“Rue Juiverie.” Protected by the King of France, 
Louis le Debomiaire, and by Judith, his wife, they 
were special objects of aversion to the bishop Ago- 
bakd, who, however, succeeded only in alienating 
himself from his sovereign, and failed utterly in his 
struggle against them. 

The Jews continued to live in Lyons until the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The arrival of 
Pope Innocent IV.. who took refuge in the domain 
of the archbishop, seems to have been fatal to them. 
The council held at Lyons in 1245 under the presi- 
dency of the pope expressed indignation at the rela- 
tions existing between Jews and Christians and tried 
to repress the former. Not only were they pre- 
cluded from holding any office; they were also 
obliged to wear on their dress a piece of cloth of a 
special color and circular in form. About the same 
time Archbishop Philip of Savoy, setting an example 

which, was to be imitated three years later by Jean, 
Bishop of Vienne, expelled them from Lyons. 

For nearly a century there were no Jews, except 
temporary residents, in the whole district. A manu- 
script copy of a tariff of taxes paid to the archbishop 
or metropolitan chapter for merchandise in 1840 
shows that every Jew who passed through Lyons 
was obliged to pay 12 deniers on entering the city 
or else to receive a blow (“Archives du Rhone, an 
inedited manuscript). 
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Beginning with the fourteenth century, official 
records show that Jews had returned to Lyons and 
were living there. The ordinance of Charles V., 
dated Sept. 27, 1364, decreeing that the Jews of 
Lyons should contribute to the common charges, 
clearly proves their presence in the city. At that 
time they lived in the same quarter, 
In the St. Georges, which their predecessors 
Fourteenth had occupied two centuries earlier. 
Century. In 1379 Jean de Tabaru drove them 
out of the Hue Doree, adjacent to the 
Hue Juiverie, and bade them settle hi another quar- 
ter. situated on the right bank of the Rhone. Their 
number increased daily, as is seen from a document 
of the time in which the city complains of the 
benefits derived by the clergy from the Jews 
(•'Archives du Rhone,” carton CC, 290). In 1386 
Charles VI. by letters patent renewed the ordinance 
of his father ordering the Jews to contribute to the 
expenses of the city (“ Archives de la Ville de Lyon, ” 
CC, 290). They had then, as under Louis II., a 
conservator of their rights, the “magister Judaeo- 
rum.” In 1393 the archbishop claimed jurisdiction 
over the Jews, who protested, declaring themselves 
subject to the king. They lost their case, however, 
as is shown by a document of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in which are found the names of certain Jews 
of Lyons: Josson of Montmelian, Josson of Ver- 
menton, Dalmon Moyses, Saussin, and Abraham 
Noblet (’‘Archives du Rhone.” ch. metrop., fols. 
116-119). 

The edict of Sept. 17, 1394, by which Charles VI. 
expelled all Jews from France, did not immediately 
affect those at Lyons. Several histo- 
Expulsion. rians give 1420 as the date of their 
definite departure from the city and 
of their arrival atTrevoux, whither they transferred 
the gold- and silver-thread industry. The names 
“Trefousse,” “ Dreyfus,” etc., are probabty Alsatian 
corruptions of “Trevoux,” as certain malcontents 
among these Lyonnaise Jews were driven out later 
from Trevoux and took refuge in Alsace. 

From this time until the middle of the eighteenth 
century Jews were not allowed to live in Lyons. 
Two documents, dated respectively 1548 and *1571, 
show that their presence was at these dates consid- 
ered a scandal to the city and the Christian religion. 

Toward the end of the reign of Louis XV. several 
Jewish families again settled at Lyons. Some of 
them came from the cities of the south — Avignon, 
Carpentras, and Cavaillon; others, from Bordeaux 
or Alsace. At the very beginning of tiiis reign 
the community numbered about fifteen families. A 
special vault was assigned to them for burial in the 
ground adjoining the hospital; and the mortuary 
records, still extant in the archives of the city, show 
that between the years 1767 and 1787 thirty -two 
bodies were interred there. The syn- 
Syndic of die of the new community was Eli jah 
the Com- Rouget of Avignon. In a letter dated 
munity. 1781 the lieutenant-general of the po- 
lice of Lyons confers this dignity 
upon him and indicates to him the formalities to be 
observed before the magistrates by those Jews who 
live in the city and by those who are merely pass- 
ing through Lyons. The successor of Elijah Rou- 


get in the syndicate was Benjamin Naqnet, who held 
the office for twenty yours. 

During the Revolution little attention was paid to 
the Jews of Lyons, since there was only a small 
number of them in the city, and they passed unno- 
ticed. One of them, however, figures among the 
victims executed by the revolutionary tribunal 
which was instituted under the Reign of Terror; 
this was Azariah Vidal, executed in 1793. 

After becoming French citizens by the decree of 
the convention of Sept. 27, 1791, the members of the 
Lyonnaise community in 1795 acquired for a ceme- 
tery, at a cost of 12,000 francs, a piece of land lo- 
cated at the Guillotiere. 

The history of the community during the first half 
of the nineteenth century includes nothing of par- 
ticular interest. Numbering only 200 souls under 
the empire and 500 under the Restoration and the 
constitutional monarchy, it was controlled after 1808 
by the consistory of Marseilles, its affairs being reg- 
ulated by a board of administration. Of the numer- 
ous administrators may he mentioned Isaac Ilelft 
(1808-18), Isaac Ccrf of Ricqles (1828-38), and 
Nordheim (1838-51). Religious services were held 
iu a modest prayer-house, first in the Rue Bellecor- 
dtere, on the second floor of a house occupied by 
numerous tenants, then ou the ground floor of one 
in the Rue du Peyrat. Until 1850 the service was 
performed by an officiating minister. In that year 
a decree of the president of the republic instituted 
a rabbinate at Lyons, which inclu- 
The ded in its jurisdiction the department 
Rabbinate, of the Rhone, of the Isere, and of 
the Loire. On Dec. 26, 1850, Jacques 
Weinberg, rabbi atRibeauville, was called to fill the 
post. 

In 1854 the suggestion was made to create a new 
consistory with Lyons as its center. This was 
effected Aug. 24, 1857 : it comprises the depart- 
ments of the Loire, the Ain, the Is5re, the Jura, the 
Saone and Loire, and the Doubs. The consistory 
of Lyons has been represented at the central con- 
sistory by the Orientalist Salomon Munk (1858-67); 
by Michel Alcan, professor in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers (1867-77); by the poet Engine 
Manuel (1877-1900) ; and by M. Camille Lyon, de- 
partmental chief in the council of state (the present 
representative). In the ten years succeeding its 
foundation the Israclitish population had become 
doubled. The consistory obtained from the munic- 
ipal council of Lyons for the site of a synagogue a 
parcel of land situated in one of the most beautiful 
quarters, on the Quai Tilsitt, facing the bill of the 

Fourviere. On June 23. 1864, the new 
The Syna- synagogue, built-according to theplaiis 
g-ogoie. of Abraham ITirseh, was inaugurated. 

It is considered to be one of the most 
beautiful in France. In 1864 a home for the aged 
was built. In 1870 a new cemetery, adjacent to the 
old one, was purchased. The various presidents of 
the consistory have been: J. Kuppenlieim, Abra- 
ham Ilirsch, Leon Kahn, and Henri Gaisman. M. 
Weinberg, who was the first to occupy the post of 
grand rabbi after the creation of the consistory, and 
who died in 1879, was succeeded by the present 
(1904) incumbent, Alfred Levy, who was installed at 
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Lyons July 1, 1880, having previously been rabbi 
at Dijon (1867-69) and at Luneville (1869-80). 

Tlie Jews of Lyons at present (1904) number about 
1,500 in a total population of 466,767. The annual 
communal budget includes 40,000 
Present francs for religious purposes and 
Condition. 25,000 francs for charities. Besides 
the home for the aged mentioned 
above, there are: a board of charities, destined es- 
pecially to help poor travelers, of whom there are al- 
ways a great number at Lyons; two women’s chari- 
table societies ; a young women’s society for the pro- 
tection of poor girls; a young people’s society for 
educating poor bo} r s ; and two mutual aid societies. 

Among those members who hold honorable offices 
and render distinguished services to the state may 
be mentioned : Edouard Millaud, senator ; Abraham 
Hirscli, honorary chief architect of the city of Ly- 
ons; Aron, councilor of the Court of Appeal; Aron, 
chief engineer of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Rail- 
way Company ; Bralim, solicitor of the Court of Ap- 
peal; Edmond Weil, professor in the faculty of 
medicine; Emmanuel Levy, lecturer in the faculty 
of law ; Lang, director of the Ecole la Martiniere ; 
Levy Leon and Weil, professors at tlieL3 r cee; Sey- 
ewetz, subdirector of the school of chemistry; Marc 
Levy, professor at the school of commerce ; Isidore, 
commandant of artillery and subdirector of the 
arsenal. 


Bibliography: Menestrier, Histoire Consulate deLyon, 
Prudhomme, LcsJuifs cn Dauphine, Grenoble, 18S3, Ar- 
chives du Rhone. , carton CC; ib., Actes Capitulaires , E 1, 
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Villef ranches carton AA : A. Levy, Notice sur les ignites 
de Lyon , 1894; Baluze, Opera Agdhard u Paris, 1866 , In- 
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LYONS, ISRAEL ; Hebrew teacher and author ; 
bom in Poland ; died 1770, He emigrated to Eng- 
land and settled in Cambridge. Here he practised 
the craft of silversmith and acquired a reputation 
as a Hebrew scholar. This led to his appointment 
as “ teacher of the Hebrew tongue ” in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He wrote “The Scholar’s In- 
structor, or Hebrew Grammar, with Many Additions 
and Emendations Which the Author Has Pound 
Necessary in His Long Course of Teaching Hebrew,” 
a second edition of which appeared in 1757 and a 
fourth in 1823, while his treatise “ Observation's and 
Enquiries Relating to Various Parts of Scripture 
History ” was printed by the Cambridge Press in 
1768 and published by subscription. 

Bibliography : Nicbols, Literary Anecdotes , it. 32<, 419, Lon- 


LYONS, ISRAEL : English astronomer, bota- 
nist, and mathematician ; born at Cambridge 1739 ; 
died in London 1775; son of Israel L) r ons. In his 
earliest youth he showed a remarkable aptitude for 
study, especially for mathematics. He began in 
1755 the study of botany, which he continued till his 
death. In 1758 he published a “Treatise on Flux- 
ions,” dedicated to his patron, Dr. Smith, master of 
Trinity College; and in 1768 “ Fasciculus Plantarum 
Circa Cantabrigiam Nascentium, Qme post Raium 
Observatne Fuere.” Lyons was invited by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, president of the Royal Society, who had 


received his earliest lessons in science from him, to 
lecture at Oxford in 1762, but he soon returned 
to Cambridge. He was appointed by the board 
to accompany Captain Phipps (afterward Lord Mul- 
grave) on a voyage to the north pole in 1773. On 
his return he married and settled in London, where 
he died in about a year. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in publishing some papers of Ed- 
mund Halley, secretary of the Royal Society, 

Bibliography : Nicliols, Literary Anecdotes , ii. 327-328 and 
iii. 660, London, 1812; Maunders, Treasury of Biography ; 
Carmoly, Medecins Juifs , Brussels, 1844; Jew. Cliron. Nov. 
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LYON'S, JACQUES JUDAH ; American 
minister; son of Judah and Mary Lyons; born in 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, Aug. 25, 1814; died in New 
York Aug. 12, 1877. He was educated in Surinam, 
and was minister of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation there, Newell Shalom, for five years. 
He left Surinam in 1837 and went to Richmond, Va. , 
where for two years he was minister of the Congre- 
gation Beth Sclialom. In 1839 he ■was elected min- 
ister of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation 
Shearith Israel, New York city, in succession to Isaac 
Seixas, and served the congregation thirty-eight 
years, successfully combating every movement to 
change the form of worship in his congregation. 

Lyons was among those who founded The Jews’ 
(now Mount Sinai) Hospital ; he was actively con- 
cerned in founding the Jewish Board of Delegates 
and Hebrew Free Schools and was superintendent 
of the Polonies Talmud Torali School, in connection 
with his own congregation. For many years he 
was president of the Hebra Hased ve-Emet and of 
the Sampson-Simpson Theological Fund. Lyons 
was an ardent student and collected a library that is 
now in possession of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. In 1857, in connection with the 
Rev. Dr. Abraham De Sola of Montreal, he prepared 
and published a Hebrew calendar covering fifty 
years, together with an essay on the Jewish calendar 


LYRA, NICOLAS DE : French exegete ; born 
at Lyre, near Evreux, Normandy, about 1270; died 
at Paris Oct. 23, 1340., The only certain dates in 
connection with his life are furnished by liis epitaph 
in' the monastery of the Minorites at Paris, which 
| has been edited by Wadding. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan order at Verneuil in 1291 and studied later at 
Paris, where he became doctor of theology and 
taught at the Sorbonne until 1325, when he was ap- 
pointed provincial of his order for Burgundy. 

Lyra, who was later declared to be of Jewish de- 
scent, wrote an anti- Jewish work entitled “De Mes- 
sia Ejusque Adventu Preet-erito.” His most impor- 
tant activities, however, were exegetical. Of the 
four methods of interpretation indicated in the 
mnemonic verse 

“ Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria. 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia,” * 

he was the first to emphasize as tlie most important 
that dependent upon the literal sense (“sensus litte- 
ralis ”), and he endeavored to apply this system of 
Biblical exegesis to the exclusion of all others. His 
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chief work, to which he devoted himself from 1322 
to 1330, is his “Postilhe Perpctua?, sive Brevia 
Commentaria in Universa Biblia ” (first printed at 
Rome 1471-72, Cologne 1478, Venice 1482, and 
often since, either in whole or in part). After his 
death his book was supplemented by such additions 
as the general introduction, “ Dc Libris Canonicis et 
Non Canonicis, ” and by numerous prefaces. The 
“ Postilhe ” includes fifty books of commentary on 
the entire Old and New Testaments and the Apoc- 
rypha, which latter is regarded as less binding in 
character. There are also thirty-live books of “Mo- 
ralities ” (“ Moralia ”). The author presents his point 
of view in the three prologues to his work, especially 
in the second—' 14 De Intenfione Autoris et Modo Pro- 
cedendi.” Even in cases which tradition has inter- 
preted mystically he still considers the literal mean- 
ing as the decisive one; he offers esoteric explana- 
tions but seldom, and then almost always with a 
Christological tendency, for he seeks to find the 
deeds of the New Testament the fulfilment of the 
words of the Old. 

Lyra used the original texts of the Old and New 
Testaments rather than the corrupt Latin transla- 
tions. His knowledge of J ewish tradition was drawn 
from Rashi, whom he transcribes almost word for 
word, and who also was an advocate of literal exe- 
gesis (“ pesliat ”). Raymond Martin was his author- 
ity for Aramaic and Arabic, and he was frequently 
indebted to many others, particularly to Thomas 
Aquinas on the Book of Job. During the Middle 
Ages. Lyra was highly esteemed and widely read on 
account of his sound scholarship, judicious interpre- 
tation, and freedom from dogmatic prejudice. Lu- 
ther frequently used Lyra’s works ; to them he owed 
his rabbinical knowledge, especially his acquaint- 
ance with Rashi, and it is to this influence that the 
well-known verse alludes— “Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset.” 


Bibliography : Wadding, Annales Minorum , v. 264 ct sea., 
vn. 23/ et seq,\ Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina , xiii. 350 ct 
.veq., Hamburg, 1736 ; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encjjc. xii. 28 ct 
W Nwolas von Lijraund Seine Stellunt/ in der Gcsch. 
am Ji lttel n l £% } lc hp i Sclirtftermriina % in Katholih , ii. 
940 et seq. (18o9); Fischer, Des Nicolas von Lura Postilhe 
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1889; Siegfried, Roach ts Einfluss auf Nicolas von Lura 
und Luther, mArchiv far Erforschung des Alton Testa- 
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LYRE. See Harp and Lyre. 


LYSIAS : Syrian statesman of royal descent ; 
died 162 b.c. (I Macc. iii. 32; Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 
7, § 2). When Antioclms Epiphanes undertook a 
campaign against the Parthians in 166-165, lie ap- 
pointed Lysias regent and guardian of his heir, An- 
tiochus V. (Eupator), who called Lysias brother (II 
- Macc. xi. 22). The new viceroy was charged with 
the suppression of the Jewish revolt, and on the de- 
feat of his generals he himself led a strong army 
against the rebels (165). He seems to have marched 
along the Palestinian coast to southern Judea, but 


he was defeated at Beth-Zur, south of Jerusalem, 
and was obliged to retreat to Antioch (I Macc. iii! 
34-36, iv. 26-35; “Ant.” xii. 7, § 5). 

According to II Maccabees, which Niese regards 
as the best authority on the subject, this campaign 
took place after the consecration of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabeus. The same source states also that 
Lysias made peace with Judas and quotes the letter 
in which the former is supposed to have granted the 
demands of the Jews (II Macc. xi. 1-21). 

According to I Maccabees, however, this peace 
was not concluded until a later date. After the 
death of Antioclms Epiphanes, Lysias went to Judea 
(163) with the young king Antioclms V. lie again 
attacked from the south, besieged Beth-Zur, "and 
thus compelled Judas to raise the siege of Acre and 
give battle. The Jewish army was defeated near 
Beth-Zechariah, and Beth-Zur fell into the hands of 
the victors. The Syrians had already laid siege to 
Jerusalem, then held by the Jews, who would, in all 
probability, have been utterly defeated had not Lys- 
ias been compelled to make war upon his rival 
Philip, who had been appointed guardian of Anti- 
oclius V. (I Macc. vi. 28-48; II Macc. xiii. 1-17; 
“Ant.” xii. 9, §£ 3-5; idem, “B. J.” i. I, § 5). The 
regent found it advisable, therefore, to make peace 
with the Jews, whom he allowed to resume their 
former prerogatives (I Macc. vi. 55-62; II Macc. 
xiii. 23-26; “Ant.” xii. 9, §§ 6-7). 

Realizing that it was impossible to deprive the 
Jews of their religious freedom, Lysias proved him- 
self a better politician than his king, Antioclms 
Epiphanes. He would have conquered Philip had 
not his own soldiers betrayed him and his ward, An- 
tioclms V., to the pretender Demetrius I. (Soter), 
who put them both to death (162; I Macc. vii. 1-4; 
II Macc. xiv. 2; Appian, “Syrian War,” $ 47; 
“Ant.” xii. 10, § 1). 

Bibliography : Niese, in Hermes , xxxv. 468-476 ; Schiirer, 
Gcsch. l. 20o, 213-216. 
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LYSIMACHTJS : Anti -Jewish Alexandrian wri- 
ter; lived before Apion. Like the Stoic Chrere- 
mon, he went beyond even Manetho in his inimical 
account of the exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 
According to Lysimachus, the Jews, numbering 
110,000, left Egypt in the reign of King Bokchoris, 
journeyed through the desert on the advice of a cer- 
tain Moyses, and after many hardships Anally ar- 
rived at Judea, where they founded the city of 
Hicrosyla (= “Temple robbery ”), which they sub- 
sequently called “Hierosolyma.” 

The fragments of Lysimachus found in Josephus 
(“Contra Ap.” i. 34 et seq .), as well as in the works 
Q?][la'iK.a Tlapcidoga and Noaroi, which are often quoted 
in ancient literature, have been collected by C. Mul- 
ler in “Fragmenta Historicorum Gnecorum,” iii. 
334-342 (see, also, Reinach, “Textes d ’Auteurs 
Grecs,” pp. 117 et seq.). 
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MAACAH : 1. Small Aramean kingdom east of 
the Sea of Galilee (I Chron. xix. 6). Its territory 
was in the region assigned to the lialf-tribe of Ma- 
nasseli east of the Jordan. Maacali, its king, became 
a mercenary of the Ammonites in their war against 
David (II Sam. x. 6). It is probable that the city 
Abel of Beth-maachah in Naplitali (ib. xx. 15) derived 
its name from its relation to this kingdom and people. 

2. A wife of David, and daughter of Talmai, 
King of Gesliur (ib, iii. 3), a near neighbor of the 
Maachathites. 

3. King of Gath, to whose son, Achish, Shimei’s 
servants lied early in Solomon’s reign (I Kings ii. 
39). About a half-century earlier than this event, 
David with 600 men had fled to Achish, son of 
Maoeli, King of Gatli (1 Sam. xxvii. 2); but the 
identification of Maoeli is doubtful, though kinship 
is exceedingly probable. 

4. Wife of Rehoboam, King of Judah, and mother 
of Abijah ; in I Kings xv. 2 she is called the daugh- 
ter of “ Abishalom,” but of ‘"Absalom ” in II Chron. 
xi. 20, 21. She was removed from her position as 
queen mother by her grandson Asa (ib.. xv. 16). 

Other persons of this name are mentioned in Gen. 
xxii. 24; I Ohron. ii. 48, vii. 15, viii. 29, xi. 43, 


xxvii. 16. 
E. G. II. 
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MA‘ALI IBN HIBAT ALLAH, ABTJ AL- : 

Egyptian physician; lived at Fustat (Cairo) at the 
end of the twelfth century. He was the physician 
of Sal ah al-Din (Saladin) and, after the death of the 
latter, of his brother Al-Malik al-‘Adil. Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘ah, in his biographies of the Arabic physi- 
cians, speaks liiglity of Abu al-Ma‘ali’s learning, 
generosity, and great influence at court. He relates 
further that almost all his children embraced Islam. 
Al-Ma'ali wrote many works and essays on medicine, 
which are no longer in existence. Steinschneider is 
inclined to identify Mahili with the brother-in-law of 
Maimouides and the sccretaiy of the mother of the 
vizier Al-Fadal. Ma‘ali wrote a work on medicine 
entitled “Ta‘alik wa-Maghrabat. ” 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Die Arabische Litercitur tier 
Juden , § 155. T ~ 
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MA‘AMAD. See Maiiamad. 

MA ( ARABI (AL-MAGHREBI), ISRAEL 
BEN SAMUEL HA-DAYYAN : Karaite schol- 
ar; lived at Cairo in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; teacher of the Karaite physician and 
writer Japhet ibn Zaghir of Cairo. Ma'arabi wrote, 
in Arabic, a work on the precepts (probably ** Kitab 
al-Fara'id ”), of which only the part dealing with 
the laws concerning the slaughtering of animals and 
the part treating upon the calendar (but in a Hebrew 
translation) are extant in manuscript, the former in 
London (Brit. Mus., Or. No. 2528), St. Petersburg 
(Firkovich collection, No. 640), and Strasburg (No. 
50), the latter in Leyden (Nos. 25 and 60) and St. 


Petersburg (No. 716, where the name of the author 
is erroneously given as “Elijah ha-Da 3 r yan ”). A 
Hebrew translation of the part on the laws of 
slaughtering was published under the title “Hilkot 
‘Inyan Shehitah ” at Vienna (1880) ; a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the part treating upon the calendar was in- 
corporated in the “Tikkun lia-Kara’im,” reproduced 
by Wolf in his “Bibliotheca Hebraea” (iv. 1077 ei 
seq.). In addition to the work on the precepts, 
Ma'arabi wrote : “ Tartib al-‘Aka’id al-Sittali,” on the 
six articles of belief (the belief in God, in His mes- 
senger [Moses], in the Prophets, in the Torah, in 
Jerusalem, in the Last Judgment); “Shark ‘Aseret 
lia-Debarim,” a commentary on the Decalogue (St. 
Petersburg, Firkovich collection, No. 638); “Ig- 
geret,” a decision in a contested case of marriage 
(Fisclil MSS., No. 59 E.); “Mukaddimah,” a com- 
mentary on Prov. iii. 13, or, according to Neubauer, 
a prayer for the dead (“zidduk lia-din”). 

Ma'arabi attacked, in his work on the precepts, 
the theories of the “ Bahile lia-Rikkub ” with regard 
to the laws of incest, and advocated the reform that 
had been preconized by Joseph ha-Ro’eli. 


Bibliography': Munk, in JosPs Annalen , iii. 93; idem, No- 
tice sin' Abnulwalid Meric an ibn Djanah , p. 8 ; Pinsker, 
Llkkute Kadmnniyuot , pp. 148, 176, 288 ; Steinschneider, 
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MA'ARABI, NAHUM; Moroccan Hebrew 
poet and translator of the thirteenth century (“Ma- 
‘arabi,” “Maghrabi” = “the western'” or “the Mo- 
roccan ”). His poems are found only in Moroccan 
collections. Two of them, of a liturgic character, 
were published by L. Dukes in “Zur Kentniss der 
Hebniischen Poesie ” (pp. 162-163), and they were 
translated into German by M. Sachs in “Die Re- 
ligiose Poesie” (p. 131). Ma'arabi translated from 
Arabic into Hebrew: (1) Maimonkles’ “Iggeret 
Toman,” under the title “Petah Tikwah,” to which 
he added a preface in verse (Basel, 1631) ; (2) the 
commentary to the “ Sefer Yczirali ” by Isaac Israeli 
or Jacob b. Nissim, prefacing it with a poem (a frag- 
ment of it was published by L. Dukes in “Kontres 
ha-Massoret,” pp. 5-10); (3) Joseph ibn Zaddik’s 
“Microcosmos,” under the title “ Ha- £ Olam lm- 
Katon” (the translation is anonymous, but see 
Steinschneider [“Hebr. Uebers. ” pp. 408-409]); (4) 
Saadia’s commentary on the thirteen hermeneutic 
rules (“Shelosh ‘Esreli Middot”) of R. Islimael. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider. Hebr. Uebers. pp. 395, 409, 
930, 935; idem. Cat. Bndt. col. 2021: idem, He hr. Biblxv. 
13; L. Dukes, Kontres ha-Massorct. pp. 5-10; idem, Zur 
Kentniss , pp. 162 et'seq.; Ozar Toh . 1885, p. 11. 

G> M. SEL. 


MA‘ARIB : The evening prayer, from the first 
benediction in which the name is taken, the Tal- 
mudic term being “Tefillat. ‘Arbit ’; one of the 
three daily prayers instituted in conformity with 
the practise of David (“Evening, and morning, and 
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at noon, will I pray,” Ps. Iv. IS [A. Y. 17]) and Dan- 
iel (Dan. vi. 10). Tlie Talmud ascribes to tlie Pa- 
triarchs the origin of the prayers, and credits Jacob 
with the “Ma‘arib,” because it is said: i: And he 
lighted [“wa-yifga‘ ”] [upon a certain place . . . be- 
cause tlie sun was set ” (Gen. xxviii. 11), interpreting 
“ wa-vifga‘ ” as “ and he prayed ” (comp. “ tifga‘ ” = 
“make intercession,” Jer. vii. 16). 

In Biblical times prayers were devotional in char- 
acter and were considered as voluntary offerings. 
But after the destruction of the Temple, prayers be- 
came obligatory as substitutes for the sacrifices: 
“So will we render as bullocks the offering of our 
lips” (I-Ios. xiv. 2, R. V.). But inasmuch as the 
offering of sacrifices in tlie Temple occurred only 
twice a day, morning and afternoon, only the corre- 
sponding two prayers became an obligation, while 
the “ Ma'arib ” still remained a voluntary prayer, 
according to the best authority (Ber. 27b). This of 
course refers to the standing-prayer, “ Shemoneli 
‘Esreli,” and not to tlie “Sliema',” which it is obliga- 
tory to read morning and. evening. Consequently 
in Talmudic times and in a greater part of the 
geonic period, as the “Seder R. Amram Gaon ” 
clearly shows, the standing-prayer was omitted from 
the “ Ma'arib ” service. To replace the Eighteen 
Benedictions, eighteen scattered Biblical verses, each 
mentioning the name of God, were introduced at 
the end of the “ Ma'arib ” service. This composition, 
beginning with “Baruk Adonai le-‘olam,” was ar- 
ranged by the rabbis of Babylonia and accepted by 
the rabbis of Palestine. Maimonides admits that 
the “ Ma‘arib ” is only voluntary, but lie claims that 
since the Jews everywhere, by common custom, 
consented to say the. prayer regularly, it is equiva- 
lent to an obligation (“ Yad,” Tefillah, i. 6). 

“ Ma'arib ” usually follows the “Minhali” prayer 
at the synagogue, to avoid the trouble of a second 
gathering of the congregation. The time for the 
“Ma'arib ” service begins when three stars are visi- 
ble in the heavens. The time may be extended to 
midnight, and in case of an emergency to the rising 
of the morning star (Ber. i. 1). The service begins 
with “ Welm Rahum” and “Baraku, ” and continues 
with the first benediction, “Asher bi-Debaro,” the 
second benediction, “Ahabat ‘Olam,” 
Order of “Shema‘” (Dent. vi. 4-10, xi. 13-22; 
Prayer. Nnm. xv. 37-41), the third benedic- 
tion, “ Emet we-Emunah, ” the fourth 
benediction, “ Uaslikibcnu ” (Ber. 4b), the eighteen 
verses mentioned above, “ Yirc’u ‘Enenu,” tlieltand- 
ing-prayer, and the “‘Alenu.” If the “Ma'arib” 
service is conducted by a quorum of ten, the leader 
does not repeat the standing-prayer. 

On Friday evening the “ Ma'arib ” service com- 
mences somewhat earlier, preceded by “Leku Neran- 
nauah. ” The Sepliardim begin with “Weliu Rahum, ” 
as usual, but the Ashkenazim omit this, as the Sab- 
bath is a day of joy not to be disturbed with any 
supplication or devotional prayer of the "character 
of “Weliu Rahum.” The Zohar gives another rea- 
son for the omission— that on Sabbath “ the Higher 
Judgment must not be revoked ” (Zohar, Terumah, 
p. 130a, ed. TV i 1 1 in, 1882). The leader of the 
congregation repeats a part of the standing- 
prayer for Sabbath, “Magen Abot,” “Bame Madli- 


kin ” (the second chapter of Shabhat, relating to tlie 
lighting of Sabbath lights), the “ Alenu,” and “ Yig. 
dal.” See Devotional Literature; Prayer. 

Bibliography ; Shuman 1 Aruk , Oral) Hayyim , §§ 2.35-2:37 • 
\iu^i Minhaginj, pp. 22b ctseq., ed. Goldberg, Berlin, 1855: 
Slubale ha-Lckct. SS 48-48, ed. Buber; Dembitz, Sc 7 'vices in 
Sunaaoflue and Home , p. 80. For the text and English 
London 1011 ^ Sillger ’ Authorized Daily Prayer-Book , 
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MAARSSEN, JOSEPH BEN JACOB : 

Dutch scholar and publisher; member of a family 
of printers; lived at Amsterdam in tlie seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Maarssen published the 
following works: (1) A Jiuheo-Germau translation, 
by himself, from the Dutch of an account of the 
uprising that occurred at Amsterdam in 1696. It 
was edited (Amsterdam, 1707), under the title “Eine 
Beschreibung von die Rebelerei zu Amsterdam,” by 
the translator’s father, who had witnessed the events. 
(2) “Hanok la-Na'ar,” models of Jiukeo-Gcrman let- 
ters, with a glossary containing more than one bun- 
dled Latin, French, and German words, compiled 
by him in collaboration with Moses Bendin (Amster- 
dam, 1714-15). (3) “ Leslion Zahab, ” or “ Miktam le- 
Dawid, ” by David Maarsscn, models of Hebrew let- 
ters, published as a supplement to the preceding 
work ( ib . 1714)." (4) “Yelioshua* ben Sirak,” tlie 
wisdom of Ben Sirah, translated by Maarssen into 
Judceo-Germau from tlie Dutch (ib. 1712). (5) 
“ScliOne Artliche Geschicliten,” seven stories of 
| Boccaccio s, translated, also by Maarssen, from the 
Dutch (ib. 1710). (6) “ Tikkun Soharini we-Tikkun 

Hillufim,” specimens of commercial notes and of the 
laws concerning commercial bills, compiled by him 
in collaboration witli Zebi Hirscli ben Gerslion 
Szczebrszeszyn and Moses Bendin (ib. 1714). 

Bibuoghafhy: Steinscbneider, in Serapeum , ix. 335, 345; x. 
10; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1505; idem, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 70. 
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MAAS, JOSEPH: English musician and singer; 
born at Dartford, Kent, Jan. 30, 1847; died at Lon- 
don Jan. 16, 1886. Maas acted as chorister for five 
years at Rochester Cathedral (from 1856) and stud- 
ied under J . C. Hopkins and Madame Bodda-Pyne. 
When his voice broke lie became a clerk in the dock- 
yards at Chatham. In 1869 lie went to Milan, re- 
turning to England in 1871, when he appeared at 
one of the Heniy Leslie Choir Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall ; he sang in “Babil and Bijou ” at Covent Gar- 
den in Sept., 1872. He made his reputation as an 
operatic singer in America, where lie remained for 
a number of years, chiefly as first tenor in various 
English opera companies. On his return to Eng- 
land lie was engaged by Carl Rosa, and appeared fn 
“The Golden Cross ” at tlie Adelphi Theatre in 1878. 

In 1879 he appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
lVienzi in Wagner’s opera of that name. In the bal- 
lad operas of Balfe and "Wallace his popularity was 
unequaled; one of his best and most successful parts 
v as that of tlie hero in Massanet’s “ Manon ” at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Maas sang for a short time in Italian 
opera at Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden theaters. 

On tlie concert platform lie had few rivals in Eng- 
lish ballads and as a soloist in Handel’s oratorios. 


Bibliography: The Times (London), Jan. 18 and 23, 1888 
J - G. L. 
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MAAS, MYRTIL : French mathematician ; horn 
in France in 1792; died in Paris Feb. 27, 1865. He 
early showed an aptitude for mathematics, and in 
1813 entered the Ecole Normale at Paris, where he 
studied until the political upheaval of 1815 caused 
the suspension of the school. In that yeai, w lien 
walking with some of his schoolfellows in the Champ 
de Mars, where the troops were drilling, he was 
accidentally shot in the leg, and the wound never 
perfectly healed. Being a Jew, he was unable to 
obtain a chair in mathematics ; but he found employ- 
ment first in a porcelain factory and then as a pri- 
vate tutor. In ISIS he was employed as actuary 
hy the Compagnie d ’Assurances Generates of Paris. 
He then studied in London, returned to Paris, . was 
chosen by the company from among three distin- 
guished mathematicians, and soon became its vice- 
president. In 1828 he became president of a new 
life- and fire-insurance company, founded by the 
Foulds. Maas labored actively in the interests of 
the Jews ; in 1830 he became a member of the Cen- 
tral Consistory, and thirteen years later its vice- 
president. His death was caused by a malady that 
developed from his wound. A eulogy upon him was 
read in the directors’ room of the company, and his 
old schoolfellows had a medal engraved in his honor: 
this was delivered to his son, who assumed the posi- 
tion and responsibilities of his father. , 


Bibliography 1 : Servi, l^aMi cVEuropa, 
chives Israelites, Marofi In, lWo ; Ij meets 


pp. 11)5, 19(3; Ar- 
Israelite , April S, 


'1865. 
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MA‘ASEH BERESHIT ; MA'ASEH MER- | 
KABAH (literally, * work of Creation” and “work 
of the Chariot”): Talmudic terms for the esoteric 
doctrine of the universe, or for parts of it (comp. 
Cabala). Ma'aseli Beresliit, following Gen. i., com- 
prises the cosmogony of the Talmudic times ; Ma aseh 
Merkabah, based on the description of the Divine 
Chariot in Ezek. i., and on other prophetic descrip- 
tions of divine manifestations, such as that in Isa. vi. , 
is concerned with the tlieosophic views of those times. 
The secret doctrine might not be discussed in pub- 
lic. Ecclesiasticus (iii. 21-22) inveighs against its 
study: “Seek not out the things that are too hard 
for thee, neither search the things that are above 
thy strength. But what is commanded thee, think 
thereupon with reverence ; for it is not needful foi 
thee to see with thine eyes the things that are in 
secret. ” Hag. ii. 1 says : “ Ma‘aseli Beresliit must not 
be explained before” two, nor Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
before one, unless he be wise and understands it b^ 
himself”; Hag. 13a then goes on to explain that 
the chapter-headings of Ma‘aseh Merkabah may be 
taught, as was done by B. Hiyya. According to 
Yer. Hag. ii. 1, the teacher read the headings of the 
chapters? after which, subject to the approval of the 
teacher, the pupil read to the end of the cliaptei. 
R. Zera said that even the chapter-headings might 
be communicated only to a person who was head of 
a school and was cautious in temperament. Accoid- 
ing to R. Ammi, the secret doctrine might be en- 
trusted only to one who possessed the five qualities 
enumerated in Isa. iii. 3. A certain age is, of course, 
necessary. When B. Jolianan wished to initiate B. 
Eliezer in the Ma‘aseh Merkabah. the lattei an- 


swered, “I am not yet old enough.” A boy who 
recognized the meaning of hwn (Ezek. i. 4) was 
consumed by fire (Hag. 13b), and the perils con- 
nected with the unauthorized discussion of these 
subjects are often described (Hag. ii. 1 ; Shab. 80b). 

Hag. lib states that it is permissible to inquire 
concerning the events of the six da 3 r s of Creation, 
but not regarding what happened be- 
Creation fore the Creation. In no case, then, 
Mystery, is the entire cosmogony included in 
the term “ Ma £ aseh Bereshit, ” but only 
its more mystic aspects, nor can all the passages of the 
Talmud and the Midrasli dealing with these problems 
be considered as parts of the doctrine. Thus, ideas 
like those regarding the ten agencies by means of 
which God created the world, or questions as to 
whether heaven or earth was first created, or con- 
cerning the foundations of the world, or as to 
whether there are two heavens or seven (all these 
problems being mentioned in connection with the 
interdiction against teaching the Ma £ aseh Bereshit 
to more than one person), do not belong to the doc- 
trine itself, for such arguments are forbidden by the 
dictum, “Thou mayest speak of the seven heavens, 
but of the things thereafter thou mayest not speak.” 
The views which are found scattered throughout 
the Talmud, and especially in Gen. B. i.-xii., are 
generally liaggadic in character; indeed the question 
arises whether anything more than mere allusions 
may be expected therein regarding the Ma‘aseh Be- 
reshit in so far as it is esoteric in content. Some in- 
formation seems to be given, though only by intima- 
tion, in the well-known story in Hag. 14b-15b of the 
four scholars that entered paradise (that is, penetrated 
the mysteries of the secret doctrine), of whom only 
B. Akiba remained uninjured. B. Aldba’s words 
at the beginning of the story (14b), “When ye reach 
the shining marble stone do not ciy out Water, 
water, 5 ” seem to point to those theories of Creation 
which assume water to be the original element. 

Ben Yoma is represented as interested in the de- 
termination of the space between the upper and 
lower waters. Hag. ii. 1 also indicates this in the 
story ofB. Judah b. Pazzi, who opened his discourse 
on Ma'aseh Bereshit with the words, “In the begin- 
ning the world was water in winter.” Thus the 
question of the primal elements undoubtedly belongs 
to this field. Here again one must distinguish hag- 
gadic and devotional from mystic and philosophical 
thought, and must not teach view T s such as that the 
w y orld w r as created out of“toliu”and L boliu and 
“hoshek,” or that air, wind, and storm were the 
primal elements, as component parts of the doctrine 
of Creation, In like manner the cosmogonic concep- 
tions of the Apocrypha and of geonic mysticism 
must not be considered as indications of the secret 
teachings of the Ma’aseh Bereshit. 

Somewhat simpler is the question regarding the 
nature of theMa‘aseh Merkabah, wrhicli is designated 
as “an important matter ” in the Talmud (Suk. 2Sa) 
and Avliich, perhaps, occupies on the 
Chariot of whole a more prominent position than 
Fire. the Ma‘aseh Bereshit. Just as in the 
case of the latter, the purely liaggadic 
explanations of Ezek. i., as found, for instance, in 
Hag. 13b, must not be taken into consideration. This 
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chapter of Ezekiel, it is declared, may be studied 
even by young* pupils, because a boy can seldom rec- 
ognize the doctrines implied therein. The object, 
therefore, was to liud special secrets in these verses. 
K. Akiba is said (Hag. lob-lGa) to have gathered his 
mystic deductions from Dent, xxxiii. 2 (“and he 
came with ten thousands of saints ”), Cant. v. 10 (“ the 
ehiefest among ten thousand 7 *), Isa. xlviii. 2 (“The 
Lord of hosts is his name 77 ), and I Kings xix. 11, 12 
(Elijah's great theophany). The Ma’aseli Merka- 
bah, theiefore, dealt with esoteric teachings concern- 
ing the visible manifestations of God, and hence with 
augelology and demonology, though not to the same 
degree as in Talmudic literature. "As the story of R. 
Akiba indicates, the other thcophanies mentioned in 
the Bible were used in the Ma'aseh Merkabah ; Hag. 
13b shows, e.g., that this was the case with Isa. vi ° 
e The Ma‘aseli Merkabah seems to have had prac- 
tical applications. The belief was apparently cur- 
rent that certain mystic expositions of the Ezekiel 
chaptei, or the discussion of objects connected with 
it, would cause God to appear. When R. Eleazar 
b. ‘Arak was discoursing upon the 
Practical Ma‘aseh Mcrkabah to R. Johanan b. 
Appliea- Zakkai, the latter dismounted from his 
tions. ass, saying, “ It is not seemly that I sit 
on the ass while you are discoursing 
on the heavenly doctrine, and while the Divinity is 
among us and ministering angels accompany us.” 
Then a lire came down from heaven and surrounded 
all the trees of the held, whereupon all of them to- 
gether began to recite the hymn of praise. R. Jose 
ha-Kohen and R. Joshua (according to Yer. Hag. ii. 

1, R. Simon b. Nathanael) had similar experiences. 
The belief in the appearance of God is indicated also 
in the popular idea that all who inquire into the 
mysteries of the Ma'aseli Merkabah without being 
duly authorized will die a sudden death. Such a 
divine interposition is expressly mentioned in con- 
nection with the “story of the Creation ” in Sanli. 
95b. Rab Hananiali and Rab Iloshaiah studied the 
“ Sefer Yezirali ” and the “ Ililkot Ye?irah ” respect- 
ively every Sabbath evening and succeeded in crea- 
ting a calf as large as a three-year-old ox. 

This esoteric tendency, originating in pagan con- 
ceptions in connection with certain Bible stories, 
must have led often to pessimistic and nihilistic 
views, as is shown by the accounts of Aher or Elisha 
b. Abuyali (Hag. 15a, b), and the Mishnaic passage, 

*’ ^ wIlG speaks of the things which are before, 
behind, above, and below, it were better lie had 
never been born.” 

According to a tradition handed down by Jose 
b. Judah, a taima of the second half of the second 
century (Tosef., Hag. ii. 2; Hag. 14b; Yer. Hag. 
ii. 1), Johanan b. Zakkai was the founder of the 
secret doctrine. In the same passage, in both Tal- 
muds, it is said, however, that he refused to discuss 
it, even in the presence of a single person, although, 
as already stated, R. Eleazar b. ‘Arak discoursed°on 
it with him and was extravagantly praised by him; 
two other pupils of his, R. Joshua and R. Jose ha- 
Kohen, also discussed it with him. According to 
tradition, the second one to give instruction in these 
matters was R. Joshua, vice-president of the Sanhe- 
drin under R. Gamaliel. He was succeeded by R. 


Akiba, and the last to teach them was R. Nehun- 
ya b. ha-Kaimh. R. Jose the Galilean and Pappus 
discussed the subject with R. Akiba (Hag. 14a; 
Gen. R. xxi.). . The tradition, quoted above, of the 
tom* vho studied the secret doctrine mentions, be- 
sides Akiba, Simeon b. Azzai, Simeon b. Zoma, and 
Elisha b. Abuyali. The fate of the last-named, who 
was driven from Judaism by his experience, is said 
to have given rise to restrictive measures. The study 
of profane books was forbidden (Sanh. 100), and an 
interdiction of the public discussion of these sub- 
jects was issued, only R. Ishmacl objecting. In the 
time of R. Judah, R. Judah b. Pazxi and Bar Kap- 
para delivered public discourses on these mysteries 
(ler. Hag. ii. 1; Gen. R. i.). R. Levi regarding this 
as inadmissible, R. Hiyya declared that the chapter- 
1 leadings might he taught. R. Judah ha-Nasi was 
at this time the authority to whom, as formerly to 
R. Johanan, such matters were referred. In later 
times the interdiction against public discussions of 
the story of the Creation was accepted without pro- 
test, but by way of warning this saying (Hag. 10a) 
of Resh Lakisli was added : “ His eyes shali be dull 
who looketli on three things— the rainbow [because 
it resembles Ezekiel’s vision], the king [because lie 
resembles God in majesty], and the priest [because 
he utters the name of God].” 

This Talmudic doctrine may well be connected 
with' the old Jewish esoteric teachings of the time of 
the Second Temple, as partly preserved in the Apoc- 
rypha and the pseudepigrapha ; but 
Source of the tlieosopliic and cosmogonic por- 
Doctrines. tious of this literature can not with 
certainty be regarded as the source of 
the 1 alnnulic doctrine, nor can the literature of the 
so-called geonic mysticism, crystallized in the Ma- 
aseli Bereshit and the Ma‘aseli Merkabali and desig- 
nated in its literary form by these names, be re- 
garded as the immediate continuation of Talmudic 
mysticism. Although much of the material found 
in the former may belong to the Talmud, yet the 
entire doctrine of the heavenly halls, augelology', 
and the doctrine of the Creation as it is found, for 
instance, in the “Sefer Yezirali,” must not be regard- 
ed as Talmudic in origin. The very fact that there 
are so many Talmudic and midrashic parallels to the 
conceptions of the geonic period leads to the conclu- 
sion that they contain only a limited amount of orig- 
inal material from the ancient esoteric teachings. It 
may be mentioned, finally, that Maimonides inter- 
prets Mahiseh Bereshit as referring to physics and 
Ma'aseli Merkabah as referring to metaphysics. See 
also Merkabah. 

B Zhnz, G P y S I* 111 ? U ] r ?j - r f7:f ^ ’ Bm T ' ”*’ s ‘ v - 
J ‘ ’ A. B. 

^ MAASEH BOOKS : Books written in Judieo- 
Ge rni a n in Hebrew script, and containing stories, 
legends, and tales (“ma'asim ”) on various subjects, 
most of them relating to Jews and Judaism. They 
originated about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Jews were living in the Rhenish provin- 
ces, and were further developed during* the migrations 
to Russia and Poland. Like the name “ma^aseh- 
bucli itself, this entire literature is a mixture of 
Jewish and German, both in language and in sub- 
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stance. The first products of Judteo-Germau liter- 
ature, which is very voluminous, were principally 
translations of the prayer-books and the Bible, and 
devotional books. The mahseh books constitute a 
o-roup by themselves; their object was to furnish 
entertainment and instruction for women and girls, 
who, unlike the men, were not in duty bound to 
learn Hebrew. Where the subject is a non-Jewisli 
one, Hebrew words may be altogether lacking in the 
story, except the invariable formula at the end of 
the book— p-pD and (Jim W p Dtf), or a note 

in Hebrew regarding the author, and a Hebrew 
verse on the title-page. At first the writers gener- 
ally chose non-Jewisli stories, but as the literature 
developed, Jewish subjects were given the prefer- 
ence. It is to be noted, furthermore, that in the 
earlier period consecutive stories of considerable 
length were employed, while later the ma‘aseli col- 
lections took the form of readers and anthologies 
containing short stories ending with a moral; for 
this reason fables also are included. 

The non-Jcwish subjects at first selected were vari- 
ous in nature. Indeed the Jews were led to make these 
collections by their acquaintance with the stories 
from the cycles of King Arthur, Dietrich of Bern, 
and the “ Nibelungenlied, ” all of which 
Subjects, were well known in the region of the 
Rhine. Thus a Judteo-German ver- 
sion was made of the poem “Ritter aus Provincien- 
land, Sigmund Is Sein Name Genannt, und Magda- 
lena, Tocliterdes Konigs von England.” In 1501 Eli- 
jah Levita composed at Venice the well-known Baba 
Bucii or “ Bovo-Mahseli,” a Judteo- German rimed 
version of the English romance of Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, following Italian versions in which the hero is 
called “Bovo d’ Antonia,” the form of the name 
which gave Levita’s rendering its title. Sources 
apparently the most remote were drawn upon for 
material, such as the facetiro of Till Eulenspiegel, 
and even Boccaccio’s frivolous tales, which found 
their way into Judseo-German from Dutch versions. 

Side by side with this foreign material Jewish 
tales were developed and remodeled. The Bible, 
especially the stories of Joseph, David, and Samuel 
(the “Schmuel-Buch,” Basel, 1612), offered rich ma- 
terial, while Jewish history and literature furnished 
an abundance of subjects. There are also Judseo- 
Gennan historical works, such as the “Yosippon,” 
“Shebet Yehudali,” and “Slie’erit Yisrael” (Griin- 
baum, “ Judiscli-Deutsche Chrestomathie,” pp. 345, 
357, 361). The stories of Judith and Esther, of 
the heroic wars of the Maccabees and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, were retold, mingled with many 
legends; and later works, such as the “Ben lia- 
Mclek weha-Nazir ” (Prince and Dervish), were also 
translated. 

Jewish readers, curiously enough, preferred the 
books dealing with non-Jewish subjects (comp. Cor- 
nelius Adelkind’s introduction to Levi- 
Modifica- la’s translation of the Psalms and the 
tions introduction to the mahseh book of 
Introduced. 1602). Although Perlcs has shown 
(“Monatsschrift,” 1376, pp. 351 et scq.) 
that in the stories belonging to the Dietrich cycle 
the passages with a Christian coloring were replaced 
by others, a change which was probably made also 


in other non- Jewish stories, yet such alterations 
did not suffice for the real purpose of the mahseh 
books, which was to furnish instruction in Jew- 
ish history and literature for those who were igno- 
rant of Hebrew. To remedy this defect a pious Jew 
issued in 1602 a work known simply as “ Mahseh- 
buch,” purporting to be a collection of Jewish leg- 
ends and historical tales and without any admixture 
whatever of foreign elements. The collector indicates 
his purpose in the preface as follows : “ Here cometli 
a beautiful Mahseh Book, ye dear sirs and dames; 
now look upon the beautiful Mahseh Book, wliicli 
has never before been published in the world, and 
contains some three hundred mahsim, all made from 
the Gemara and also from the and Behai : 

and also fromR. Judah Hasid’s mahsim ye will miss 
none; and also from the Sefer Hasidim, and the 
Sefer Musar, and the Yalkut, as ye may see below 
in my ‘ simanim. ’ Therefore, ye dear dames, ye 
now have the German books all before you, and ye 
have likewise the German Gemara, even as ye have 
‘ kol hattoro kullo gor.’” Then in Hebrew: “By 
order of Jacob b. Abraham of blessed memory, of 
Meseritscli in Lithuania. Here at Basel the great 
[city], 362 [*.*., 1602], by Herr Conrad Waldkirch.” 

Despite the author’s intention, some non-Jewisli 
stories found their way into this book. Stein- 
schneider assumes that its compiler lived in western 
Germany in the last third of the sixteenth century. 
A German translation of it was published by Chris- 
toph Hell wig (Helvicus), together with notes that 
are anti-Jewish in tone (Giessen, 1612). The “Ma- 
hseh Adonai ” and the “ Mahsehbucli ” (Wilmersdorf 
and Rodelheim, 1752) from which Grunbaum pub- 
lished extracts (“ Chrestomathie,” pp. 385 et seq.), may 
also be noted here. All the works belonging to this 
class of literature are very similar in content, be- 
ing compilations of an undigested series of anec- 
dotes from various Jewish books, especially from 
the Babylonian Talmud, the Midrash, Yalkut, the 
Zohar, and such historical books as the “ Yuhasin,” 
“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” and “Shebet Yehudali.” 
Each story begins with the words “ Mahseh es ge- 
schacli ” or “Mahseh es wor einmal” (“a ‘ mahseh ’ 
happened,” or “there was a ‘ mahseli ' once upon a 
time The authors prefer to narrate instructive 
stories or miracles of anonymous hasidim, and they 
frequently tell tales of famous Jewish rabbis like 
Maimonides and Luria, or of earlier ones like J osliua 
ha-Levi and Akiba. Often the stories are noble 
and lofty and sincere in their religious feeling, and 
are told in simple, straightforward language.. The 
mahseli books contain highly valuable material for 
the knowledge of tlie life and thought of the Jews 
of the Middle Ages, but as yet they have scarcely 
been studied from this point of view. A detailed 
bibliographical list of this literature is given by 
Steinschneider in his Bodleian catalogue. 
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MA ‘ ASER.OT (nn^D = “ tithes ”) : Seventh 
masseket of the Mislmali, Tosefta, and Palestinian 
Gemara, in the Talmudic order of Zerafim. It deals 
with the tithes of agricultural produce due to the 
Levites (Num. xviii. 21). In contradistinction to 
the tithe called “ma'aser slieni,” which the owner 
must consume at Jerusalem (Dent. xiv. 22etseq.), 
and to the triennial poor man’s tithe (Dent. xiv. 28 
et' seq., xxvi. 12 et seq.), called “mahiser ‘ani,” the 
tithe treated in this masseket is denominated “ ma- 
‘aser Lewi” (the Levite’s tithe) or “ma‘aser rislion ” 
(first tithe; see Ma‘as. Sh.v. 6, 10). The latter name 
was formerly applied to this treatise (see Joshua ha- 
Levi, “Halikot ‘Olam,” i. 1; Frankel, “Darke lia- 
Mislmali,” p. 257), which is so styled in the Erfurt 
manuscript of Tosefta (ed. Zuekermandel). The 
treatise is divided into five chapters (three in the To- 
sefta), and its contents, briefly stated, are as follows: 

Cli. i. : Whatever is edible, and is private prop- 
erty, and grows in the ground is subject to tithe. 
Plants that are edible while young as well as when 
full grown are subject to tithe before maturity 
(if any part of the crop is taken before maturity) ; 
but of plants that are not properly eatable before 
they reach a certain stage of ripeness one may eat, 
without separating the tithes, until they develop. 
The Mishnah then proceeds to designate the respect- 
ive stages at which plants come under the general 
head of edibles and are consequently subject to 
tithe. As between picking for marketing and for 
domestic consumption a distinction is made : in the 
latter case one may use small quantities before 
bringing the mass under shelter (comp. iii. 5). 

Cli. ii.-iv. : Under what circumstances a Haeek 
may eat of the produce of au ‘Am ita-A-UK? without 
first separating the ma'aser. If a laborer, hired to 
assist in gathering figs, stipulates with his employer 
that he be allowed to eat of the fruit, he may eat 
without regard to tithing; but if his stipulation 
includes one of his dependents, or if he sends one of 
his dependents instead, the latter will not be privi- 
leged to partake of the fruit before the tithe is prop- 
erly set aside. [The laborer is by law entitled to 
eat of the produce he handles (see B. M. vii. 2 et 
seq.), as a kind of charity; comp. B. M. 92a et seq.] 
After the crop reaches the employer’s enclosed 
premises the laborer may eat thereof only if his em- 
ployer has not promised to board him. 

Cli. v. : Laws regarding cases in which one is re- 
quired to pay tithes when he transplants vegetables ; 
laws regarding the sale of crops to one who is sus- 
pected of non-observance; law regarding the pay- 
ing of tithes in the case of vegetable fields purchased 
in Syria. 

8. s. s. M. 

MA‘ASIYYOT. See Anecdotes. 
MACCABHSAN, THE : Monthly magazine of 
Jewish life and literature published in New York; 
established Oct., 1901, as the outcome of a resolution 
unanimously passed at a convention of the societies 
affiliated with the Federation of American Zionists, 
held at Philadelphia iii the June preceding.- 
Until June, 1902, “The Maccabtean ” was issued 
partly in English and partly in Yiddish under the 
editorship of Louis Lipsky. By a resolution of the 
convention held in Boston in June, 1902, the Yid- 


dish department was dropped, and the editorial chair 
has since been occupied by J. de Haas. In 1903 
(Jan.) the publication was incorporated as a stock- 
company, the Federation holding the majority of the 
stock, and Prof. Richard Gottheil being appointed 
president of the company. The present (1904) pres- 
ident is G. II. Mayer; M. B. Laude, William Morris, 
and J. II. Lieberman are respectively vice-president, 
treasurer, and secretary. 

G. S. 

MACCABZEANS, THE: Association of English 
Jewish professional men and others; founded in 1892; 
its aim is social intercourse and cooperation among 
its members with a view to the promotion of the 
higher interests of the Jewish race. At first mem- 
bership was not limited to any one class in the com- 
munity, but shortly after the establishment of the 
club admission was restricted to Jewish professional 
men. The term “ professional men ” was, how- 
ever, very widely interpreted, and subsequent legis- 
lation has empowered the committee to elect in any 
year ten Jews who have become prominent by rea- 
son of their public services or their connection with 
literature, science, or art. These specially elected 
members must not number more than one in four of 
the ordinary membership. 

The establishment of the Maccabmans was pri- 
marily due to Herman Cohen, with whom the idea 
originated, and whose efforts were well supported 
by several professional friends, including Solomon 
J. Solomon, A.R.A. (first president); and Asher I. 
Myers (treasurer). Herman Cohen himself became 
first honorary secretary. The Maccabmans hold fre- 
quent meetings for the reading and discussion of 
papers of Jewish, interest. 2^Tot only do these meet- 
ings offer a free platform on which all parties in the 
community meet and discuss controversial topics of 
general interest, but as a result of papers read before 
the Maccabseans the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, the Jew- 
ish Athletic Association, and the Education Aid 
Society, among other movements, have been started. 

•r. A. M. H. 

MACCABEES, THE (Greek, 01 MaKnaj3aioi) : 
Name given to the Hasmonean family. Originally 
the designation “Maccabeus” (Jerome, “Macha- 
bseus ”) was applied solely to Judas, the third son of 
Mattatliias the Hasmonean (IMacc. ii. 4, iii. 1, et pas- 
sim), Mattatliias’ other sons having different sur- 
names; but as Judas became the leader of the party 
after his father’s death, and as he was also the most 
heroic warrior, his surname was applied not only 
to all the descendants of Mattatliias, but even to 
others who took part in the revolutionary move- 
ment under the leadership of the Hasmonenns. 
Hence the title “Books of the Maccabees. ” 

The etymology of the name, in spite of the efforts 
of the scholars, who have advanced various theories 
on the subject, remains undetermined. According 
to Jerome (“ Prologus Galeatus ”), the First Book of 
the Maccabees was originally written in Hebrew. 
Origen (in Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” book vi. , last 
chapter) even gives the Hebrew title, 

thus the Greek and Latin forms of the name 
must have been transliterations from the Hebrew. 

But the original Hebrew text is lost; and there is 
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no mention of the name either in the Talmud or in 
the Midrash, where the family is always referred to 
as “the Hasmoneans.” In later Hebrew writings 
the name occurs in two forms, 'OSD, transliterated 
from the Latin, and UpD, according to the Greek 
spelling. The latter form is generally explained as 
meaning “the hammer,” a surname given to Judas 
on account of his heroism. Iken (“Symboke Litte- 
raria;, ” i. 184, Bremen, 1744) derives it from the Ara- 
bic “ mankab” (= “ general ”), while, according to 
others, the name originated in the fact that Modin, 
where Mattathias dwelt, was in the territory of Gad 
(Reland, “Palastina,” p. 901), the banner of which 
tribe bore the inscription the final letters of 

the names Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

’ODE is, however, the preferred form; it occurs in 
“ Yosippon” (cli. xx.), and is explained by Gorionides 
as meaning “ the hero,” though it is not known in 
what way. Others explain it as composed of the 
initials of m.T D'SiO ")1»3 '» (Ex. xv. 11), written 
on the banner of the Hasmoneans, or as the initials 
of prfP P |rD inWllD- But the statement that 
it was the surname of Judas only is against these 
interpretations. Curtiss (“The Name Macha- 
bee,” Leipsic, 1876) derives it from HDD — “to 
extinguish”; thus ■»n3D would mean “the extin- 
guisher,” which agrees with the interpretation of 
Gorionides. Finally, the following two opinions 
maybe added: (1) that the Hebrew read 'KZinD = 
“ lie who hides himself, ” referring to the fact that 
the Hasmoneans hid themselves in the mountains (I 
•Mace. ii. 28); (2) that of Filosseno Luzzatto that 
it is a Greek word, an anagram of BLaio/iaxoc = “ vio- 
lent warrior.” For the history of the Maccabees 
sec Hasmoneans; Judas Maccabeus; Mattatiiias 

Maccabeus. 
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MACCABEES, BOOKS OF : I. There are four 
books which pass under this name — I, II, III, and 
IV Maccabees. The first of these is the only one of 
the four which can be regarded as a reliable histor- 
ical source. 

I Maccabees : The First Book of the Maccabees 
covers the period of forty years from the accession 
of Antioclius (175 b.c.) to the death of Simon the 
Maccabee (135 b.c.). Its contents are as follows: 
Ch, i. 1-9 is a brief historical introduction; i. 10— ii. 
70 treats of the rise of the Maccabean revolt ; iii. 
1-ix. 22 is devoted to the Maccabean struggle under 
Judas; ix. 23-xii. 53, to the fortunes of Israel under 
Jonathan; xiii. 1-xvi, 24, to the administration of 
Simon. The events are followed with intense inter- 
est and sympathy. At times the enthusiasm of the 
writer rises to a high pitch .and breaks out into 
poetry of a genuine Semitic character (comp. iii. 
3-9). The style is simple, terse, restrained, and ob- 
jective, modeled throughout on that of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The fact that just 
proportions are observed in treating the different 
parts of tlie narrative proves the author to have 
been a writer of considerable skill. He dates all 
events in terms of the Seleucid era. 


It is clear from the Semitic idioms which occur 
throughout the work that it was composed in a 
Semitic language (see, for example, ii. 40, iv. 2), and 
certain passages indicate with great 
Original clearness that the original language 
Language, was Hebrew (see ii. 39, iii. 19). To 
this fact Origen and Jerome also bear 
testimony, though it is possible that the version 
or paraphrase known to them was Aramaic. 

The Hebrew original seems not to have borne 
the name “ Maccabees,” though it is not known what 
was its real designation. Eusebius (“Hist. Eccl.” 
vi. 25) quotes Origen as authority for the name 
lapped Zafiavai EZ, a name which has been explained 
in many different ways. For some of these see Grimdi 
(“Das Erste Bucli der Makkabaer,” p. xvii.). Dal- 
man (“Grammar,” p, 6), whom Torrey (Cheyne and 
Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”) follows, takes the name as a 
corruption of 'fcODOT rV3 “ISD (=“Book of the 
Hasmoneans ”). If this be the correct interpretation, 
an Aramaic translation of the book must have been 
made at an early time, and it was this translation 
which was known to Origen and Jerome — a view 
which does not seem improbable. Be this as it may, 
the Hebrew was translated very early into Greek, 
and the Greek only has survived. The Greek ver- 
sion seems to be a literal one, often preserving the 
Semitic, and sometimes even the Hebrew, idiom; 
but it is clear, and probably it is, on the whole, a 
satisfactory translation. It is transmitted in three 
uncial manuscripts of the Septuagint— the Codex 
Sinaiticus, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex 
Venetus — as well as in several cursives. 

Concerning the author no information is obtain- 
able beyond tliat which may be inferred from the 
book itself. He was a devout and patriotic Jew 
who lived and wrote in Palestine. This latter fact 
is proved by his intimate and exact geographical 
knowledge of the Holy Land (comp. 
Author, iii. 24; vii. 19; ix. 2—4, 33, 34, 43; xii. 

36-40; xiii. 22, 23; xvi. 5, 6) and by 
his lack of accurate knowledge of any of the foreign 
countries which he mentions. The author was also 
a loyal admirer of the Hasmoneau family; he be- 
lieved that to it Israel owed her deliverance and 
existence. He admired not only the military deeds 
of Judas (comp. v. 63), but also those of Jonathan 
(comp. x. 15-21) and Simon (comp. xiv. 4-15). The 
narrative is told not as though deliverance came by 
miracle, but as though it was due to the military 
genius of these men, exercised under the favoring 
guidance of God (i. 64, iii. 8). Curiously enough 
the word “God” does not appear in the work, nor 
does the word “Lord.” The idea is not lacking, 
however, as in the Book of Esther, but is repie- 
sented by “ Heaven, ” or by tlie pronoun “ He. ” The 
author was a deeply religious man in spite of this 
mannerism. He was very zealous for the Law and 
for the national religious institutions (see i. 11, 15, 
43; ii. 20-22; iii. 21), for the Scriptures (i. 56, iii. 
48), and for the Temple (i. 21, 39; iii. 43). 

It should be noted, also, that throughout the work 
the priesthood is represented in a favorable light. 
The renegade priests Jason and Menelaus are not 
mentioned — a fact in striking contrast with the 
treatment which the Second Book of the Maccabees 
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accords them. Prom these facts Geiger conjectured 
that the author was a Sadducee, and most recent 
writers follow him in this opinion, although they 
consider him wrong in calling the First Book of the 
Maccabees a partisan document ; its temperate and 
just tone certainly redeems it from such a stricture. 
The terminus a quo of the work is found in the 
fact that John Hyrcanus L, who bc- 
Date. gan to reign in 135 b.c., is mentioned 
at the close of the book (xvi. 21-24). 
As the Romans are throughout spoken of in terms 
of respect and friendliness, it is clear that the ter- 
minus ad quern must be sought at some time be- 
fore the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 
b.c. As to whether the date can be more nearly de- 
termined scholars are not agreed. The determining 
fact is held by most to be the statement in xvi. 23, 
24, that the “rest of the acts of John . . . are 
written in the chronicles of his higli-priesthood.” 
It is thought by many that this implies that John 
had died and that a sufficient time had elapsed since 
his death to permit the circulation of the chronicles. 
Bissell (Lange's “Commentary,” p. 479) thinks that 
not more than a score or two of years had passed, 
while SchUrer (“Hist, of the Jewish People,” div. 
ii- , vol. iii. , p. 8) and Fairweather (in “Cambridge 
Bible” and Hastings, “Diet. Bible”) think that not 
more than a decade or two had elapsed, and date the 
work in the first or second decade of the first century 
b.c. Torrey, on the other hand, thinks (“Encyc. 
Bibl.”) that this reference to the chronicle of the 
priesthood is an imitation of well-known passages 
in the Books of Kings, that it was intended solely 
as a compliment to John, and that the work was 
composed early in his reign ( i.e ., soon after 135 b.c.) 
by one who had been an interested spectator of the 
whole Maccabean movement. The vivid character 
of the narrative and the fact that it closes so abruptly 
after the death of Simon make this a very plausible 
view. 

Those who maintain the later date of the work are 
obliged to account for the vivid details which it 
contains by supposing that the writer 
Sources employed older sources, such as let- 

and ters and memoranda. In Torrey ’s 

Integrity, view no such sources are needed, as 
the author, where lie did not have per- 
sonal knowledge, could have talked with partici- 
pants or eye-witnesses of the events. In either case 
the First Book of the Maccabees is one of the best 
sources known for the history of the Jews. 

J. D. Micliaclis held that Josephus used the He- 
brew original of the book, which differed in some 
important particulars from the present text. Desti- 
non (“Die Quellen des Josephus,” 1882) revived this 
theory and endeavored to prove (pp. 80 ct seq.) that 
ch. xiv.-xvi. were not contained in the edition used 
by Josephus. Destinon bases his argument on the 
fact that Josephus treats this portion very scantily 
in comparison with his treatment of the other ma- 
terial of the book, although these chapters contain 
quite as much and as interesting material. He 
has been followed by Wellhausen(“I. J. G.” pp. 222 
eiseq.). But Torrey (in “Encyc. Bibl.”), by utilizing 
the investigations of Mommsen, has shown that Jo- 
sephus actually knew some of this material and in- 


troduced it at a later point in his work (“Ant.” xiv. 
8, § 5), in describing the history of Hyrcanus II. 
In all probability, therefore, the First Book of the 
Maccabees has retained its original form. 

Bibliography : Grimm, Das Frstc Bitch dcr Makkabdcr , in 
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II Maccabees : The Second Book of the Macca- 
bees opens with two letters written by Jews resident 
in Palestine to brethren dwelling in Egypt. The first 
letter occupies ch. i. l-10a; the second, ch. i. 10b- 
ii. 18. These letters, it is thought by some, formed 
no part of the original work. The preface is found 
in ch. ii. 19-32, and states that Jason of Gyrene had 
composed five books on the Maccabean revolt, which 
the writer undertakes to epitomize for his readers. 
Ch. iii. relates liow the attempt of Heliodorus to 
plunder the Temple was miraculously thwarted; 
ch. iv. narrates the wickedness of the high priests 
Jason and Menelaus, and of Simon, the Temple 
overseer; ch. v., how Antiochus began the persecu- 
tion of the Jews; ch. vi. and vii., the story of the 
martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven young men and 
their mother; while ch. viii.-xv. are occupied with 
the history of the wars of Judas Maccabeus. 

The time covered by this material is barely fifteen 
years, from the very end of- the reign of Seleucus 
IV., whose servant was Heliodorus, 
Historical to the victory of Judas over Nicanor 
and (175-160 b.c.). The reason why the 
Religious book terminates here is to be found in 
Character, its aim, which was to set before the 
Jews of the Diaspora the importance 
of observing the two Maccabean feasts— the Feast 
of the Dedication and the Feast of Nicanor. In no 
other way, the writer believed, could they share in 
the glory and the fruits of the great struggle for 
liberty. The author is so intent on this that though 
he has lauded Judas as a splendid example of relig- 
ious patriotism lie passes in silence over his death. 
The writer further takes occasion often to impress 
upon his readers the sacred character of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, which the Diaspora might easily un- 
dervalue. In contrast with I Maccabees, the lan- 
guage of II Maccabees is highly religious. God ap- 
pears as the great “ Sovereign ” who’ miraculously 
delivers His people (see iii. 24 and, perhaps, ii. 21). 
The author is a religious teacher (see iii. 1 et seq . , 
iv. 15-17, v. 17-20, et al.) \ he did not write for the 
sake of the history as such. This places his work 
in a very different class from that of I Maccabees. 
In the earlier part he supplies some welcome infor- 
mation not contained in I Maccabees, and in nearly 
every chapter are interesting facts — some of them 
confirmed by Josephus — which may, with caution, 
be used. But his purpose, style, and temperament 
are such that, since the time of Ewald, it has been 
recognized that the work is not a sober and re- 
strained history like I Maccabees, but is rhetorical 
and bombastic. 

One important fact to be noted is the writer’s be- 
lief in the bodily resurrection of the dead (see vii. 9, 

11, 14, 36; xiv. 16 ; and especially xii. 43-45). This, 
together with his attitude toward the priesthood as 
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shown in Iris lilting the veil which I Maccabees had 
drawn over Jason and Menelaus, led Bertholdt and 
Geiger to regard the author as a Pharisee and the 
wor k as a Pharisaic party document. _ This much, 
at least, is true— the writer’s sympathies were with 
the Pharisees. The author claims that he epito- 
mized the work of Jason of Cyrene (ii. 23), which j 
seems to have been his only source, 
Sources, unless lie himself prefixed the two let- 
ters to his work. Jason is thought by 
Sell lire r (l.c. p. 212) to have compiled his work 
from hearsay shortly after 160 b.c. at Cyrene. If 
this is true,* the work of Jason, like II Maccabees, 
concluded with the victory over Nicanor. There 
can be no doubt that both the work of Jason and 
that of his epitomizer (i.e., the author of II Macca- 
bees) were written in Greek, and that the latter w as 
a Hellenistic Jew. 

There is a reference in ch. xv. 37 to the Book ot 
Esther, which would preclude any earlier date of 
authorship than about 130 b.c. (see Cornill, “Ein- 
lcitung,” p. 252). On the other hand, II Maccabees 
v r as known to the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (see Peak, in 44 The Century Bible, p. 22 o) 
and to Philo (see Scliiirer, l.c. p. 214). The work, 
therefore, must have been composed about the be- 
ginning of the common era. 

The two letters prefixed to II Maccabees have ex- 
cited much discussion. Some scholars regard them 
as the basis of the author s work, which he himself 
prefixed to it because they treat of the topics of 
which he wished to speak — the Tem- 
The pie at Jerusalem and the importance 

Letters, of observing its feasts. Others hold 
that the letters were placed in their 
present position by a later hand, while some believe 
them to be fabricated. There is in the letters noth- 
ing which is inconsistent with their belonging to the 
time from which they profess to come, and. there 
seems to be no good reason for doubting that it was 
the epitomist himself who prefixed them to the 
book. For details see the works mentioned below. 
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Ill Maccabees : The Third Book of the Macca- 
bees has in reality nothing to do either with the 
Maccabees or with their times. It received its name 
probably because it is a fiction concerning the perse- 
cution of the Jews by a foreign king; that king 
was Ptolemy Philopator (222-205 b.c.). The story 
runs as follows: After Ptolemy’s defeat of Antio- 
clms III. in 217 b.c., at the battle of Paplria, the 
former visited Jerusalem and tried to enter the Jein- 
ple, but was miraculously prevented (i. 1-ii. 24). Re- 
turning to Alexandria, he assembled the Jews in the 
hippodrome to be massacred, but the necessity of 
■writing down their names exhausted the paper in 
Egypt, so that they escaped (ii. 25-iv. 21). Next the 
king devised a plan for having the Jews trampled to 
death by elephants; this also was frustrated in vari- 
ous improbable ways (v. 1-vi. 21). The king then 
underwent a change of heart and bestowed great 


favor on the Jews, and the day on which this oc- 
curred was ever after celebrated as a festival in 


memory of the deliverance (vi. 22-vii. 23). 

The author of this fiction was certainly an Alex- 
andrian Jew who wrote in Greek, for its style is 
even more rhetorical and bombastic than that of 

II Maccabees. The work begins abruptly and is 
thought to be but a fragment of a once larger 
whole. Whether there is any foundation for the 
story concerning Philopator with which the writer 
begins there is no means of knowing. If true, it is 
one of a very few grains of fact in the whole account. 
Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 5) tells how Ptolemy 
Physco (146-117 b.c.) cast the Jews of Alexandria, 
who, as adherents of Cleopatra, were his political 

opponents, to intoxicated elephants. 
Author- "When the elephants turned on his own 
ship and people the king saw a sudden appari- 
Character. tion and gave up his purpose. The 
Jews, it is added, celebrate the day of 
their deliverance. It would seem that the author of 

III Maccabees, anxious to connect this celebration 
with Jerusalem, has transferred it to an earlier 
Ptolemy and given it an entirely unliistorical set- 
ting. His narrative can not be regarded as a suc- 
cessful fiction, as it abounds in psychological as well 
as historical improbabilities. 

This work was written later than II Maccabees, 


for its author made use of that book (seeii. 9 ; comp. 
II Macc. vi. 18 et seq. and xiv. 35 with III Macc. iii. 
25-33 ; see also Grimm, l.c. p. 220). He can not have 
written earlier, therefore, than the end of the first 
century b.c. On the otheT hand, he can not have 
written later tliau the first century c.e. or his work 
would not have been used by Christians. Ewald 
regarded this work as a polemic against Caligula 
and dated it accordingly about 40 c.e. ; this view 
lias been abandoned by more recent writers, since 
Philopator is not represented as claiming divine 
honors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the works cited in tbe bibliogra- 
phy to the second part of this article : Deissmann BtMc Stud- 
ies, 1901, pp. 341-345 ; I. Abrahams m J. Q. B . . 1806-&, ix. 39 
ct seq. ; Ewald, Geseh. cles Yolkes Isiacl , iv. 011-614. 

IV Maccabees : The Fourth Book of the Macca- 
bees, so called, is a semiphilosophic discourse, or 
sermon, on the “supremacy of the pious reason” 
(ch. i. 1). It consists of a prologue (i. 1-12) and of 
two principal parts. The first of these (i. 13— iii. 18) 
is devoted to the elucidation of the author’s philo- 
sophical thesis, and the second (iii. 19-xviii. 24) to 
the illustration of the thesis by examples drawn 
from II Maccabees. In the latter portion of the 
work there is, first (iii! 19-iv. 26), a brief review of 
the sufferings of tlie Jews under Seleucus and his 
son (?) Antiochus Epiphanes; the conquering pow T er 
of reason is illustrated (v. 1-vii. 23) by the example 
of Eleazar, drawn from II Macc. v. 18-31 ; by that 
of the seven brethren (vii. 24-xiv. 10), drawn from 
II Macc. vii. 1-23 ; and by that of their mother (xiv. 
11-xvi, 25), taken from II Macc. vii. 25 et seq. In 
ch, xvii. and xviii. the author expresses his impres- 
sions with reference to these martyrdoms. 

It appears, therefore, that the only connection this 
work has with the Maccabees is in the fact that the 
author’s illustrations are drawn from the Second 
Book of the Maccabees. 


VIII.—- 16 
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Cli. xviii. 3-24 lias been thought by several scliol- 
ais to be the work ot a later hand, but the opinion 
does not appear to be well founded. 
Integrity Ch. xvii. 2 would form a weak ending 
and to the book, while xviii, 20-24 suits 
Character, well the style of the author of the 
earlier parts, and the apparent incon- 
gruity of xviii. 6-19 would seem to be designed in 
this hortatory composition to make a strong im- 
pression on its hearers. This latter view is strength- 
ened if it be remembered that the work is throughout 
a discourse addressed directly to listeners (comp. i. 
1, 7; ii. 13; xiii. 19; xviii. 1). Ewald and Freuden- 
thal called it a sermon and held that it is an exam- 
ple of Alexandrian synagogue preaching, but this 
view is no w abandoned, for even in the Diaspora 
the sermon of the synagogue was usually founded 
on a passage from the Bible. This discourse, also, 
is too abstruse for an ordinary congregation ; it is 
an address to a more select circle. 

Its style is oratorical and ornate, though not so 
extravagant as that of III Maccabees. It contains 
a large philosophic element of the Stoic type, 
though its author possessed a taste for philosophy 
rather than real philosophical insight. It contains 
also a core of Judaism. The writer was a Jew who 
could clothe his religion in a philosophic garb in 
accordance with the tendency of the times. The 
Hellenic and the Jewish elements in his work both 
appeal at their best and in a combination almost 
without a parallel ; the nearest example is the New 
Testament Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is probable, therefore, that the author of IV 
Maccabees was an Alexandrian Jew. Eusebius 
(“Hist. Eecl.” iii. 10) and Jerome (“De Viris Illus- 
t.iibus, xiii.) ascribe the work to Josephus — an 
opinion which was for a long time followed, and 
which has caused the text of IV Mac- 
Author cabees to be included in many editions 
and Date, of the works of Josephus. But the 
language and style of the work differ 
so radically from those of the writings of Josephus 
that it is clear that this is a mistaken opinion. Of 
some of its historical combinations, as in i v. 5 and v. 1 , 
Josephus could hardly have been guilty. The wri- 
ter of IV Maccabees had certainly come under the 
influence of the culture of Alexandria, even if he 
lived and wrote in some other city. As to the time 
when the book was written, tile data for an opinion 
are the same as in the case of III Maccabees: it was 
written probably at the close of the last century 
b.c. or during the first century c.e., and before the 
time of Caligula, for the Jews seem to have been at 
peace at the time. 

The writer is a strong believer in immortality, but 
lie lias abandoned the Pharisaic standpoint of II 
Maccabees, which recognizes a bodily resurrection, 
and holds to the view that all souls exist forever 
the good being together in a state of happiness (xvii! 

18), with the Patriarchs (v. 37) and with God (ix. 8 
and xvii. 18). These views are the 
Escha- more striking as they are entwined 
tology, with the same narratives which in II 
. . , Maccabees express the more material- 

istic view. The writer holds, also, that the sufferin o- 
of the mart}Ts was vicarious; by it they wrought 


deliverance for their nation (comp. i. 11 xvii IQ- 
23, xviii. 24). ’ ' 

BihlioCtRaph V : For the Greek text of TV Maccabees, as well as 
of the other books, see Swote, The Old Testament in Greek 
; U f )V th ‘; tn j nslation ’ see Kautaseh, Apokm n >hcn 
n. h>„ U seq.; for introductions, see Bissell in Lange’s Com 
•a n/ta/v/, and schurer, Mist on/ of the Jewish People • see 
also Bensly, 1 he h ourth JJook of Mkiccabees in Stjriac , 'l A)5. 

1 ‘ G. A. B. 

II.* I Maccabees, now extant only in Greek, was 
originally composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, most 
probably the former; but the original can not have 
been long in circulation. The fragment of a Hebrew 
text of I Maccabees published by Chwolson (1896) 
and again by Scliweizer (1901) is not part of the 
original ; and it may well be that even 
I Macca- Origen knew only an Aramaic trans- 
bees. lation and not the original. He calls 
(Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” vi. 25) I Mac- 
cabees Zapfir/8 2 a(p)f]avaiE?,, a title which has given 
rise to much conjecture. Only two suggestions need 
be named: Derenbourg’s ^ 'jmp TV! 1BD (“Book 
of the Family of the Chief of the People of God ”), 
given in his Essai sur I’Histoire et la Geographic de 
la Palestine” (p. 450, Paris, 1SG7), and Dalman’s 
13D, in his “Grammatik des Jiidisch- 
Palastiniselien Aramaiscli ” (p. 6, Leipsic, 1894). Of 
the name “ Maccabees ” it may be mentioned that in 
a text of the Megillat Antoyukas (“ J. Q. B.” xi. 291 
et se(j .) the reading is ( = M the zealot ”), which 

would be very acceptable were it better attested. 

As to the date of the book, much turns on the mean- 
ing of the last two verses. Some critics, indeed, doubt 
the authenticity of the whole of the last section 
(xiv. 16-xvi. 24), but the trend of opinion is in favor 
of the integrity of the book. Scliurer and Niese 
(in “ Kritik dcr Beiden Makkabaerbiicher,” Berlin, 
1900) maintain that the last verses impl} r that I 
Maccabees was written after the death of John Hyr- 
canus (105 b.c.), but there is good reason for hold- 
ing that the reference is to the beginning (135 b.c.) 
and not to the end of Hyrcanus’ reign (see “ J G 
B.” xiii. 512 et set/.). ‘ 

Critics are practically unanimous in attaching 
great value to I Maccabee's as a historical record. 
“On the whole, the book must be pronounced a 
work of the highest value, comparing favorably, in 
point of trustworthiness, with the best Greek and 
Boman histories ” (Torrcy). This is high praise; 
but it is fully deserved (comp. SScli lirer, “Gescli.” 
iii. 141). Niese ( l.c .) has done good service in vin- 
dicating the authenticity of Judas’ embassy to 
Bome; and it is no peculiar demerit in I Maccabees 
that in the reports of the numbers engaged in bat- 
tle, of speeches, and even of documents, its account 
is inexact and sometimes quite incredible. Such 
defects are shared by Thucydides and Livy. The 
substance, not the exact form, of documents was 
given by ancient historians. On the other hand, it 
differs somewhat from the Biblical histories in its 
standpoint. The divine element is not wanting, and 
success is ultimately traced (as in Mattathias’ death- 
bed utterances) to God. Judas invariably sings 
psalms of thanksgiving for victory, and the key-note 
of the levolfc is “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 


«n5SS?f 0n the T Bo ?£ of Mace;] bees is inserted as 
treating the subject from a Jewish standpoint. -j. 
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blit unto tliy name give glory” (Ps. cxv. 1). The 
period also, as many hold, gave rise to numerous new 
psalms. But in 1 Maccabees, nevertheless, history 
is written from the human standpoint. Victory is 
earned by endeavor as well as bestowed by grace. 
Partly because of this phenomenon, it was urged by 
Geiger (“ Ursehrift,” 1857, pp. 200-230) that one 
may detect a dynastic purpose in the book and that 
its author was a Saddueean apologist for the Has- 
moneans. 

It is certainly true that the author is silent con- 
cerning the worst excesses of the (Saddueean) high 
priests, and attaches primary importance to the 
founder of the dynasty, Mattathias. Mattatliias is 
unknown to II Maccabees, though the latter is sup- 
posed by Geiger to be a Pharisaic counterblast to 
t he Saddueean 1 Maccabees. Yet, strangely enough, 
in the Pharisaic tradition of the Talmud and Syna- 
gogue Mattathias plays a large part, so large that 
Judas is thrown into the background. 

On one important point some modern writers are 
unfair to the book. God is not- “ named ” in it ; the 
term “heaven” replaces the divine name. From 
this the inference has been drawn that “God was 
absolutely conceived as reigning in the remote 
heaven, and no longer as dwelling among the peo- 
ple by the Shekinah ” (Fairweatlier and Black, “I 
Maccabees, ” Introduction, p. 47). This is as false 
an inference as would be a similar conclusion from 
t he opening words of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Our Father 
who art in Heaven.” God is not “named” through- 
out the Lord’s Prayer. In I Maccabees the personal 
pronoun is most significantly used (iii. 22, 51 ; iv. 
10, 55) wit-li relation to the term “ heaven ” ; and, 
more remarkable still, the pronoun is sometimes used 
(ii. 61) without any noun at all: “And thus consider 
ve from generation to generation, that none that put 
their trust in him shall want for strength.” That 
there grew up a disinclination to “name” God is 
undoubted ; but whatever the origin of this scrupu- 
losity, it was not any sense of the remoteness of God 
(see discussion by Benjacob, “Im Namen Gottes,” 
p. 164, Berlin, 1903). From the Maccabean period 
onward God becomes ever nearer to Israel. If there 
was a fault at all, it was not that God became too 
transcendent; the tendency was rather in the direc- 
tion of overfamiliarity than of undue aloofness. 

Unlike I Maccabees, the book known as II Macca- 
bees was written in Greek. For the history of the 
war it is of less value than I Maccabees, though 
some recent writers (in particular Niese) have main- 
tained the opposite opinion. It adds, however, im- 
portant particulars regarding the events that led up 
to the Maccabean revolt. Besides this, II Maccabees, 
written quite independently of I Maccabees, is a 
strong support of the general truth of the familiar 
story of the revolt, though II Maccabees is embel- 
lished with angelical and miraculous 

II Macca- ornament foreign to the first book, 
bees. Its style is rhetorical, its purpose di- 
dactic. It emanated from Alexandria 
and was addressed to the Greek-speaking Jews of 
the Diaspora. It was designed to impress on them 
the unity of Judaism, the importance of Jerusalem 
as the center of religious life, and the duty of ob- 
serving the two feasts of Hanukkali and Nicauor’s 


Day (see Hicanob). That the book has a Pharisaic 
color is undoubted, but not in the sense of being 
a partizan pamphlet in reply to I Maccabees, which* 
indeed, the author of II Maccabees most probably 
did not know. Moreover, II Maccabees takes no 
account of Mattathias, nor, indeed, of any of the 
band of heroes except Judas; and this is not easily 
forced into evidence of Pharisaic partisanship. On 
the other hand, in II Macc. xiv. 6 Judas is repre- 
sented as the leader of the Hasidieans, who have 
many points in common with the Pharisees, and from, 
whom the Hasmoneans were soon alienated. 

Of specifically non-Sadducean doctrines, II Mac- 
cabees has a very clear expression of belief in tlm 
resurrection. Death is a short pain that bringetli. 
everlasting life” (II Mace. vii. 36; comp, other pas- 
sages in the same chapter and xiv. 46). J udas is rep- 
resented (II Macc. xii. 43 ct seq.) as making offerings 
for the dead because “he took thought of the resur- 
rection.” The reference to such offerings is, how- 
ever, without parallel in Jewish literature, and noth- 
ing is otherwise known of such offerings being made 
at the Temple in Jerusalem (see Israel Levi, “La 
Commemoration des Ames dans le Judaisme,” in 
“ ll. E. J.” xxix. 48). 

The book is usually held to belong to the latter part 
of the first century b.c. ; Jason (of whose work it pur- 
ports to bean epitome) wrote at least a century earlier. 
Nicse places II Maccabees at the date 125-124 b.c., 
thus regarding it as older than, as well as superior 
to, I Maccabees. In this preference of the second 
to the first book, Niese stands practically alone, but 
he has clone great service in vindicating the impor- 
tance and value of the former (conip. also Sluys, 
“De Maccabieorum Libris I et II Qurestiones,” Am- 
sterdam, 1901). It remains to add that the authen- 
ticity of the letters prefixed to II Maccabees has 
been fiercely assailed. Yet it is coming to be recog- 
nized that the letters have a clear bearing ou tlie 
design of the book, as explained above, and it is 
quite conceivable, though very improbable, that 
they were part of the original work of Jason. On 
these letters see, besides earlier literature, Herkenne, 
“Die Briefe zu Beginn des Zweiten Makkabaer- 
buchs,” Freiburg, 1904. 

One point remains. The martyrdoms described 
in II Maccabees, especially of the mother and her 
seven sons, have given the book undying value as 
an inspiration and encouragement to the faithful of 
all ages and creeds. As will be seen below (in con- 
nection with IY Maccabees), this feature of the Mac- 
cabean heroism made a special appeal to the Chris- 
tianity of the first four centuries. “The figure of 
the martyr, as the Church knows it, dates from the 
persecution of Antiochus; all subsequent martyrol- 
ogies derive from the Jewish books which recorded 
the sufferings of those who in that day were strong 
and did exploits” (E. Bevan, “House of Seleucus,” 
1902, ii. 175). 

Ill Maccabees purports to record a persecution of 
the Jews in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy 
(IV.) Philopator (222-204 b.c.). The Jews are as- 
sembled in the hippodrome, and 500 infuriated ele- 
phants are to be let loose upon them. In the event 
the elephants turned against the persecutors, and the 
Jews not only escaped, but were treated with much 
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honor by the king. That there is much of the fabu- 
lous in this story is obvious, and it may well be that 
the similar story told in Josephus 
Jill Macca- (“Contra xVp.” ii. 5) concerning Ptole- 
bees. my (VII.) Physcon is, as most assume, 
the original of III Maccabees. The 
book would thus belong at the latest to the first cen- 
tury c.e. ; at the earliest to the last century b.c. Re- 
cent ly important new light has been thrown on the 
book by the discovery of early Jewish settlements 
in the Fayum. On independent gounds, the present 
writer (“J. Q. R.” ix. 39) and Prof. A. Buchler 
(“Tobiaden und Oniaden,” pp. 172 et seq., Vienna, 
1899) have put forward the theory that the book re- 
fers to a persecution in the Fayum. Certainly, the 
rapid transference of Jewish allegiance from Eg} T p- 
tian to Syrian hegemony about 200 b.c. finds its ex- 
planation if the Jews of Egypt were then undergoing 
persecution. That the author was an Alexandrian 
is unquestionable. On the other hand, Willrich 
(“Hermes,” 1904, xxxix. 244) disputes the Fayum 
theory and supports the view that the book is best , 
explained as referring to Caligula. j 

The beautiful work known as IV Maccabees is a 
homily, not a history. As Freudeuthal was the 
first to show, it is a sermon addressed to a Greek- 
speaking audience, and delivered probably on Hanuk- 
kali (“ Die Flavius Josephus Beigelegte 

IV Macca- Schrift fiber die Herrschaft der Ver- 
bees. nunft [IV Makkabiierbuch],” Bres- 
lau, 1809), the thesis being that, rea- 
son (religion) can control the passions; the author 
illustrates this from many examples, especially from 
the story of the Maccabean martyrdoms as related in 
II Macc. vi., vii. A very noble level of eloquence is 
reached by the writer, and the book is in many ways 
one of the best products of the syncretism of He- 
braic and Greek thought. 

The authorship of IV Maccabees was at one 
time ascribed (as by Eusebius, Jerome, and other 
authorities) to Josephus, but this is clearty wrong. 
Nothing can with definiteness be asserted as to the 
date of the book ; it belongs probably to the period 
shortly before the fall of Jerusalem. In its present 
form it contains possibty some Christian interpola- 
tions (e.g., vii. 19, xiii. 17, xvi, 25), but they are cer- 
tainly very few and insignificant. Later on, Chris- 
tian homilists used the same topic, the martyrdoms, 
as the theme for sermons ; the Church maintained 
a Maccabean feast (though not on the same date as 
the Jews) for at least four centuries. Homilies by 
Gregory Nazienzen and Chrysostom for the festival 
of Aug. 1 (the “Birthday of the Maccabees ”) are 
extant on this subject. On the “Maccabees as 
Christian Saints” see Maas in “ Monatssclirift,” 
xliv. 145 et seq. 

V Maccabees, so called by Cotton (“Five Books 
of Maccabees.” 1882), is known also as the Arabic II 
Maccabees. It is included in the Paris and London 

Polyglots. It has clear relations to 

V Macca- II Maccabees, the Arabic “ Yosippus,” 
bees. and the Hebrew “ Yosippon.” Late in 

origin and without historical value, 
the book is, however, of considerable importance < 
from other points of view. i 

J * I. A. ] 


MACEDONIA: Country of southeastern Eu- 
; rope; now a part of the Turkish empire. It is the 
i native country of Alexander the Great, who is, there- 
fore, called “Alexander the Macedonian ” in rabbin- 
ical writings. In Dan. xi. 30 the Macedonians are 
mentioned under the uame “Kittim” (R. V.), and 
Eusebius and the Hebrew Josephus or Gorionides 
(Knobel, “ Volkertafel,” p. 103) use the same desig- 
nation. 

In the apocalyptic literature this kingdom is 
known as the “fourth beast” (Dan. vii. 7). The 
First Book of the Maccabees, wldeli originally was 
written in Hebrew, also uses the word “Kittim” for 
Macedonians, and mentions Philip and Alexander 
(i. 1), as well as Philip III. and his illegitimate son 
Perseus (viii. 5), as kings of the Macedonians. Since 
the Greek Syrians style themselves “successors of 
Alexander,” these Syrians also are called “Mace- 
donians ” (II Macc. viii. 20). 

The Rabbis, whose acquaintance with Greek life 
was one acquired during the Macedonian era, 
identified the Hebrew “ Yawan ” (Javan) with Mace- 
donia (Targ. Yer. to Gen. x. 2; Targ. of I Chron. 

i. 5; Yoma 10a; Gen. R. xxxvii. 1), and to them, 
as to Daniel, Macedonia represented the eschatolog- 
ical kingdom (Melc. to Ex. xx. 18; Targ. of I Sam. 

ii. 4); with them the expression “Javan” is inter- 
changeable with “ Macedonia. ” They mention, prob- 
ably in a figurative sense, the “jaundice ” of Mace- 
donia (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxviii. 22) ; also the gold 
from the same country (Targ. to Esth. viii. 15; 2d 
Targ. to Esth. vi. 10). 

Many Macedonian idioms, it is claimed, are found 
in the Jewish-Hellenistic language, especially as it 
appears in the Septuagint (Swete, “Introduction 
to the O. T. in Greek,” p. 291, Cambridge, 1900). 
Cities having Macedonian names were founded on 
Palestinian soil, such as Bercea, Dion, Pella. Certain 
weapons of the Macedonians are referred to by Jo- 
sephus (“B. J.” v. 11, § 3). 

Many Jews must have lived in Macedonia, since 
Christian doctrines found a ready and early accept- 
ance there. Paul visited the Macedonian regions on 
his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9; comp. 

I Cor. xvi. 5); his fellow workers Silas and Timothy 
labored there (Acts xvii. 14, xviii. 5). Paul visited 
it again on his third journey (Acts xx. 1 ; II Cor. i. 
16, ii. 13, vii. 5), stopping in the cities Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, and Beroea. Jewish inscriptions have been 
found in Tliessalonica (“R. E. J.” x. 78), and the 
presence of Jews in Macedonia is proved also by 
Agrippa’s letter to Caligula (Philo, “Legatio ad 
Caium,” § 36 [ed. Mangey, ii. 587J). 

For an account of the Jews in Macedonia in 
modern times see Turkey. 

Bibliography : Schurer, Gesch , iii. 27 ; Krauss, LchnwOrter , 
ii. 349. 

G. S. Kr. 

MACHADO : Name of a family of Maranos 
which appears to have emigrated to America from 
Lisbon. The name is met with in Mexico and the 
West Indies at a very early date. As early as 1600, 
during the course of the trial of Jorge de Almeida by 
the Inquisition in Mexico, Isabel Machado and 
her father, Antonio Machado, were charged with 
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beintf Jews. Abraham de Macado is mentioned 
as a resident of Martinique in 1680, and M. Macha- 
do is known to have been a planter in burinam, 

^Tl'e^nost important family bearing the name in 
America is the one in New York. It is descended 
from David Mendez Machado, who went from 
Lisbon, asa refugee from the Inquisition, to England, 
where he joined the emigrants going to Georgia, ar- 
riving at Savannahin 1738. David Mendez Machado 
married Zipporali, daughter of Dr. Samuel Nunez, 
one of the early settlers of Georgia, and shoitly aftei- 
ward left Savannah for New York; there, in 1/34, 
he became liazzan of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation Sliearitli Israel, with which lie re- 
mained until his death in 1753. Aaron Machado, 
presumably a brother, became a freeman in New 
York in 1789. David Mendez Machado had two 
children : Rebecca, born in New York, 1746, mar- 
ried at Philadelphia, in 1762, Jonas Phillips (see 
Phillips); and Sarah, married Mr. Moses ol 
Charleston, S. C. Among the distinguished de- 
scendants of David Mendez Machado may be men- 
tioned Commodore Uriah P. Levy Henry M. 
Phillips, Jonas B. Phillips, Mordecai M. Noah, and 
JST. Taylor Phillips. 

Following is a family tree of the Machado family 
of New York : 

David Mendez Macbado = Zipporah Nunez 
(d. 1753) (d. 1<99) 


SarL = Mr. Moses ( ««*> 'fMST 

Israel Moses 21 chlmren 

Raphael Moses 
Raphael Moses, Jr. 

TOmiooRAPiiY- N. Taylor Phillips, Family History of the 
iter Lkwhl Mendez Machado; pmieatwns Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. ii. 45 et seq .; iv. 3 ; vi. 47, 12b. ^ ^ 


MACHiERUS : Mountain fortress in Penea, on 
the boundary between Palestine and Arabia. Alex- 
ander Janmeus first built a fortification there (Jose- 
phus, “ B. J.” vii. 6, § 2). His wife Salome Alexan- 
dra turned over to the Sadducean party all the cit- 
adels with the exception of Hyrcauia, Alexandmim, 
and Maclnerus (Josephus, “ Ant.”xiii. 16, § 3), where 
the Ihismoneans had their treasures. Gabimusac- 
vanced upon Maclnerus ; Alexander surrendered, and 
the fortification was razed to the ground by the 
former (“Ant.” xiv..5, §§ 2, 4). Shortly afterward 
Aristobulus fortified himself there, and Gabimus 
captured the position again after a siege of two days 
(“B J ” i. 8, § 6). Herod restored it as a frontier 
fort against the Arabs, founded a walled city there, 
and built towers, turning the whole mountain-top 
into a fortification. In the middle of the fortified 
space he built a splendid palace (“B. J. ” yii. b ^)- 
According to Pliny (“Ilistoria Naturalis, v. 16, 
^72), it was, next to Jerusalem, the strongest fortress 
in Palestine. In the war against the Romans it was 
occupied by Jews after the Roman garrison had re- 
tired from it (“ B. J. ” l.c.). 

Not till two years after the fall of Jerusalem did 
Lueilius Bassus advance upon Maclnerus with a 


Roman army. The fort was defended by a heroic 
youth called Eleazar; he fell into the hands of the 
Romans and was to have been crucified; but the 
Jews, to save him, surrendered the city on condition 
that they he allowed a safe retreat. The Romans, 
however, broke their word; about 1,700 men were 
killed, and the women and children were sold as 
slaves; 3,000 Zealots who had joined the fugitives 
from Maclnerus were killed in a bloody battle near 
the Jordan (ib. vii. 6, §§ 1-6). 

Several wonderful features of Josephus’ narrative 
can be explained through Talmudic accounts. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, in the Herodian palace was a 
rue which grew as high as a fig-tree (“B. J.” vii. 6, 
a 2); with 'this statement should be compared Ter. 
Peak vii. 4 and Ket. 111b (see Winer, “B. R.” s.v. 
“ Senf ”). Josephus says that from two hills in the 
vicinity flowed two springs, one warm and the other 
cold, and that together they afforded an agreeable 
and healthful bath; allusion is made to these hills in 
the Talmud also when it declares that the goats in 
the mountains of .Maclnerus grew fat upon the odors 
from the Temple (Tamid 30; Toma 39b), meaning 
probably odors from the mountain of Mackserus 
itself,- which was used as a signal-fire station for the 
announcement of New Moon (R. H. 23b; Tosef.* 


R. H. ii. 2). . . ' 

The spelling of the name Maclnerus vanes in the 
rabbinical writings between IVDD and nm also 
■Yllfcaft; it was pronounced “Mekkawar” (comp. 
Maxaptpug, “Machaveros” in writings of the Middle 
Ages). Accordingly, M axcupovg in Josephus is piob- 
ably only a Greek form of the Semitic name, and is 
not connected with fiax a! P a (= “knife”). Strabo 
(xvi. 2, § 40) and Stephen of Byzantium also mention 
the place. John the Baptist is said to have been killed 
at Maclnerus (“Ant.” xviii. 5, § 2). It is identified 
with the present Mukaur, east of the Head Sea (Rau- 
mer, “Palastina,” p. 264; Brann, in “ Monatssckrift, 
1873, p. 345). 

RmimfiRiPHr Bdttorer, Lexicon zn FI. Josephus , p. ljjj* 
Grnz G6?c?i. 4tli ed., iil. 548; Neubauer, G. T. pp.40,42; 
Schurer. Gcsch. 3d ed., i. 638; Ha-Lcbanon, v. 3o9. 


MACHIM, MASAHOD COHEN : Moorish 
euvov to England, in 1813,. from Mulai Sulaiman, 
Emperor of Morocco (1794-1822), in whose reign 
Christian slavery was abolished in Morocco. His 
son Meir Colieii Macbim visited England m the 


same capacity in 1827. 

RimiOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-JewijJiHMm^ 

d 174* M. Margolioutb, History of the dews in Gi cat Brit- 


ain , ii. 197. 


U . 

MACHIR: 1. The first-born son of Manasseli 
(Josh. xvii. 1 ; I Cliron. vii. 14) ; founder of the most 
important or dominant branch of the tribe of Mauas- 
seh His importance is shown by the collocation of 
Ephraim and Machir (instead of Manasseli) m Deb- 
orah’s Song (Judges v. 14), which seems to imply 
that the whole tribe was once known by his name. 
This is confirmed by the statement that Machir was 
the only son of Manasseli (Num. xxvi. 29). In Gen. 
1. 23 the children of Machir are said to have been 
“born upon Joseph's knees” (R. V.), that is, t ley 
were adopted by Joseph (Gunkel, “ Genesis, p. 442; 
Stade’s “ Zeitseiirift,” 1886, pp. 14o et seq.). 
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Macliir removed to tlie east of the Jordan, con- 
quered Gilead (Num. xxxii. 39, 40; Deut. iii. 15), 
and added Baslian to liis territory. Hence Macliir 
is^spoken of as the lather of Gilead (I Chron. ii. 21, 
2o; vii. 14; Num. xxvi. 29), and Gilead is called the 
son of Macliir (Num. xxvii. 30; Josh. xvii. 3; 1 
Chron. vii. 17). The conquest of Gilead is generally 
regarded as made not during the first invasion of the 
lands east of the Jordan, but subsequently by a re- 
flex movement ironi western Palestine. 

I lie Midrash (Num. lb xiv. 19) mentions three 
sons of Macliir, for whom the three whole olferings 
i el erred to in Num. vii. 57 were brought by t he 
cliiet o 1 the tribe of Manasseh. These sons inher- 
ited the possessions of their brother Jair, who died 
childless. 

2. Son of Ammiel, who had an estate at Lo-debar, 
east of the Jordan, not far from Mahanaim (II Sam! 
ix. 4 ct seq . , xvii. 27). He remained faithful to the 
house of Saul, giving refuge to the son of Jonathan. 
Merib-baal, or Mophiboslietli. Later, however, he 
showed his loyalty to David by supplying his 
army at Mahanaim during the rebellion of Absalom 
(Smith, “Samuel,” pp. 310, 356, New York, 1900) 

' K E. I. N. 

MACHIR, : A Babylonian scholar who settled in 
Narbonne, Prance, at the end of the eighth century 
and whose descendants were for many generations 
the leaders of that important community. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved by Abraham ibn Daud 
in his“8efer lm-Kabbalah,” A Tachir was a descend- 
ant of the house of David. He was sent to Narbonne 
by the calif Damn al-Bashid at the request of Char- 
lemagne, who, it is said, received the Babylonian 
scholar with great honor, conferred upon him and 
his descendants the title of “ king of the Jews,” and 
gave him a section of the eity~of Narbonne! Al- 
though this relation between' Macliir and Charle- 
magne is probably legendary, it is a fact that the 
Macliir family enjoyed for centuries many privileges 
and that its members bore the title of “nasi ” (prince) 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Narbonne in 1165,’ 
speaks of the exalted position occupied by the de- 
scendants of Macliir, and the “Royal Letters” of 
1364 (Doat Collection, pp. 53 etseq., 339-353) also 
iccoul the existence of a Jewish “king” at Nar- 
bonne. The place of residence of the Macliir family 
at Narbonne was designated in official documents 
as *• Cor tad a Regis Jiidaiorum” (Saige, “Hist des 
Juifs du Languedoc.” p. 44). Macliirls said to have 
founded a Talmudical school there which vied in 
gi eat ness with those of Babylonia and which at- 
tracted pupils from many distant points. 


| with the difference that while the latter covers the 
w hole Bible, Macliir extended liis compilation of 
Talmudic and midrashic sentences only to the books 
-of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor 
Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. In the intro- 
ductions^ apparently very similar, to these books, 
Macliir gives the reason which induced him to un- 
dertake such a work: he desired to gather the scat- 
tered haggadic sentences into one group. He seems 
to have thought it unnecessary to do the same tlnim 
for the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, as it had 
been done already, to a certain extent, in the Mid- 
nish Rabbali ; but it may be concluded that Macliir 
intended to make such a compilation on the earlier 
prophetical books also. From liis introduction to 
the part on Isaiah it would seem that he began with 
Psalms and finished with Isaiah, though in his in- 
troduction to the part on the Psalms he mentions 
| the other parts. 

. ^k lcJlir used the following sources in liis compila- 
tion : the two Talmuds, the Tosefta, the minor trea- 
tises, the Sifra, the Sifre, the Pesikta, Midrasli Rab- 
bah on the Pentateuch, Midrash Iyohelct, Midrush 
Tcliillim, Midrasli Mislile, Midrash Ivyob, Midrash 
Tanliuma, a Midrasli quoted as }Tunea Pirke Rabbi 
Eli ezer, Seder ‘01am, and Ilaggadat Shir ha-Shirini, 
frequently quoting the last-named Midrash in the 
part on Isaiah. Macliir had another version of 
Deuteronomy Rabbali, of which only the part on the 
section “Debarim” exists now (comp. S, Buber, 
Likkiitim mi-Midrasli Eleli lia-Debarim Zuta,” 
Introduction). It is difficult to ascertain whether 
Macliir knew of the Midrasli Yelammcdenu ; he 
quotes only Mid rash Tanliuma, but the passages 
which lie cites are not found in the present text of 
that work, so that it is possible that he took these 
passages from the Yelammedenu. 

Only the following parts of the “Yulkut lia- 
Makiri ” are extant: Isaiah, published by I. Spira 
(Berbn, 1894; comp. Israel Levi in “ R. E. J,” 
xxviii. 300) from a Leyden manuscript; Psalms, 
published by S. Buber (Berdychev, 1899) from two 
manuscripts (one, previously in the possession of 
Joseph b, Solomon of Vyazliin, was used by David 
Luria, and its introduction was published by M. 
Strascliun in Fuenn’s “Kiryali Ne’emanah ” p 304- 
the other is MS. No. 167 in the Bodleian Library)- 
the twelve Minor Prophets (Brit. Mus., Harleian 
MSS., No. 5704); Proverbs, extant in a MS. which 
m in the possession of Griinluit (”Zeit, fur Hebv. 
Bibl.” 1900, p. 41), and which was seen by Azu- 


K - c - I. Bn. 

MACHIR BEN ABBA MARI : Author of a 
Avork entitled “ Yalkut ha-Makiri,” but about whom 
uot even the country or the period in which lie lived 
is known. Steiusclmeider (“Jewish Literature,” p 
14o) supposes that Macliir lived in Provence; but. 
the question of hi.s date remains a subject of dis- 
cussion anion g modern scholars. The work itself is I 
similar m its contents to the “Yalkut Sliim'oni,” | 


ii., s.r. “Yalkut lui- 


lai (“Shem Iia-Gedolim, 

Makiri ”). 

. Gaster (“R. E. J.” xxv. 43 et seq.) attached great 
importance to Machir’s work, thinking that it, 
tvas older than the “Yalkut Sliim'oni,” the second 
part of Avhich at least Gaster concluded Avas a bad 
adaptation from the “Yalkut ha-Makiri.” Glister’s 
conclusions, iiowever, were contested by A. Epstein 
(“R. E. J.” xxvi. 75 etseq.), who declares that Ma- 
chu-s “ 1 alkut ” is hotli inferior and later than the 
Talkut Sliim’-oni.” Ruber conclusively proved, 
in the introduction to his edition of the “Yalkut ha- 
Makiri,’- that the two Avorksare independent of each 
other, that Macliir lived later than the author of 
the “ Yalkut- Sldm'oni,” and that lie had not seen the 
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latter work. Poznanski thinks that Machir lived in 
the fourteenth century. 

Bibliography : Poznanski, in R. E. J. xl. 2S2 et seq., and the 
sources mentioned above. ^ Sel. 

E. C. 

MACHIR BEN JUDAH : French scholar of 
t lie tenth and eleventh centuries; born at Metz; 
brother of Gershom Me’ or ha-Golali. He is known 
by his dictionary entitled “Alfa Beta de-R. Makn, 
not extant, but quoted often by Rasln, RaSIIBaM, 
Eliezer b. Nathan, Jacob Tam, and other tosafists. 
\s the title indicates, the dictionary was arranged 
in alphabetical order, and from the many quotations 
by Kashi in his commentary on the Talmud (Jjul. 
20b ; Pcs. 50a et passim) it seems that it dealt chiefly 
with the difficult words and passages of the Talmud ; 
but (by Kashi) he is quoted also for tlie interpreta- 
tion of the word “ botnim,” in Gen. xliii. 11. Machir 
adopted for the most part the interpretations of Ins 
brother, who was Nathan ben Jeliiel’s teacher, btill 
lie sometimes differed from his brother in the inter- 
pretation of words, and in such cases Nathan often 
adopted the opinion of Machir (comp. Jacob Tam, 
.‘tfefer ha-Yashar,” p. 58b), though he never quotes 
him in his “ ‘Aruk.” The quotations from Machir 
by Kashi and the other rabbis mentioned above 
were collected by Solomon L. Kapoport in Ins bi- 
ography of Nathan b. Jeliiel (“Bikkure lia- Ittim, 
x. 8, xi. 82). 

Bibliooramiy : Flivst, Bibl.Jud. li. 285; Michael, Or lia- 
Jfiiuulm- No. 1104. g EL _ 


MACHLUP, ADOLF: Hungarian merchant 
mid philanthropist; born at Eisenstadt iu 1883; 
died at Budapest Jau. 1. 1895. He studied at Buda- 
pest, and at tlie Polytechnic School in Vienna, and 
took part in the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
In 1867 he and his brother Eduard built at Buda- 
pest the first leather-factory in Hungary, and in 1868 
tlie first factory for stearin caudles and soap. Both 
these enterprises did much to advance Hungarian 
industry and trade. Maclilup left large sums to 
many Jewish as well as uon-Jewisli societies, in- 
cluding a bequest of 200,000 gulden to found a non- 
sectarian Home for Convalescents in the city of 


Budapest. 

Bibliography: Pallas Nayu Lexicon. ^ y 

MACHORRO CnUKD; spelled also Machorre, 
Maczoro, Magoro) : Name of a family of Sephar- 
dim that flourished in Brazil, Germany, Holland, 
Hun wary, and Italy* Thirteen persons bearing the 
name arc buried in Altona, the earliest epitaph being 
dated 1620 and the latest 1782. A Jac[ob] de Dan- 
fielj Machorre was one of the contributors to an 
album which contained the autographs and verses 
of thousands of persons who had inspected^ Prof. 
1). Mill's model of the Temple of Solomon at Utrecht 
(/*. 1748-57). Mention is made of a Maczoro, in 
Temcsvar, Hungary, in 1772 Abraham, Moses, 
and Solomon Machorro flourished at Amsterdam 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
first two were members of the society Temime 
Derek. Abraham is highly praised by De Barrios 
as one skilled equally in tlie use of the flute and of 
the pen. Elijah Maphorro, a kinsman of Abraham 


Macliorro, lived in Brazil about the same time. 
Moses ben Daniel Machorro was rabbi in Venice 
about 1698. One of liis decisions with reference to 
the cutting of the hair on the “middle days” of the 
festivals (“hoi lia-mo‘ed”) is published in Moses 
Hao'iz’ “Leket lia-Kemah,” on Yoreli De‘ali (pp. 
-J-il-32, Amsterdam, 1706; see Beard). A Portu- 
oaiese version of this responsum, not known to bibli- 
ographers, seems to have been circulated in Amster- 
dam about 1704 (comp. “ Catalogue Cardozo, ” p. 75, 
Amsterdam, 1870). It is well worth mention that 
one of the numerous Maranos figuring in the trial or 
Gabriel de Granada in Mexico (1642-45) was named 
Juan Pacheco de Leon, alias Solomon Machorro 
(“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. i, p. 8)- 


Bibliography : De Barrios, Rclacion dc los Poctasy Escri- 

Tull dd 23 85 Strasburg, 1890 : Mortara, Indice . p. 30, Padua, 
1886*; *M.* Grunwald, For tuq i csen r/?x75er aa/ c?’ 
p. 115, Hamburg, 1902: the sources cited by G A. Kobut m 
Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ho. 3, pp. 108 109. 


MACHPELAH.— Biblical and Post-Biblical 
Data: Name of a field and cave bought by Abraham 
as a burying-place. The meaning of the name, which 
always occurs with the definite article, is not clear; 
according to the Targumim and the Septuagint it 
means “the double,” while Gesenius (“Th.”), with 
more reason, connects it with the Ethiopic for “the 
portion.” It appears to have been situated neai 
Mamre, or Hebron, and to have belonged to Ephron 
the I-Iittite. Abraham needed a burying-place for 
Sarah, and bought the field of the Machpelah, at the 
end of which was a cave, paying four hundred silvei 
shekels. The cave became the family burying-place, 
Sarah being the first to be buried there ; later, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Rebekali, Leah, and Jacob were placed 
there (Gen. xxiii. 9, 16-20; xxv. 9; xlixv 80-31; 1. 
13) It is designated twice only as the cave of 
the Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 9, xxv. 9); in the other 
instances it is called “the cave of the field of the 
Machpelah” or “the cave in the field of the Mach- 
pelah ” No further reference is made to it or to the 
burying-place of the Patriarchs, tlioughsome schol- 
ars find an allusion to it in II Sam. xv. 7, 9. 

Josephus speaks of the purchase of Ephron s field 
at- Hebron by Abraham as a place of burial and 
of the tombs (M vrjfida) built there by Abraham and 
his descendants, without, however, mentioning the 
name “Machpelah” (“Ant.” i. 14, 22) In the 
twelfth century the cave of the Machpelah began to 
attract visitors and pilgrims, and this aroused the 
curiosity and wonder of the natives. Benjamin ot 
Tudela relates: “At Hebron there is a large place 
of worship called ‘St. Abraham, ’which was pre- 
viously a Jewish synagogue. The natives erected 
there six sepulchers, which they tell foreigners are 
those of the Patriarchs and their wives, demanding 
money as a condition of seeing them. If a Jew 
o-ives an additional fee to the keeper of the cave, an 
iron door which dates from the time of our fore- 
fathers opens, and the visitor descends with a 
lighted candle. He crosses two empty caves, and 
ii° the third sees six tombs, on which the names of 
the three Patriarchs and their wives are inscribed m 
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Hebrew characters. The cave is tilled with barrels 
containing bones of people, which are taken there 
as to a sacred place. At the end of the held of the 
Machpelali stands Abraham’s house with a spring 
in front of it” (“Itinerary,” ed. Asher, pp. 40-42^ 
Hebr.). Samuel b. Samson visited the cave in 1210 ; 
lie says that the visitor must descend by twenty- 
four steps in a passageway so narrow that the rock 
touches him on either hand (“Pal. Explor. Fund ” 
Quarterly Statement, 1SS2, p. 212). Now the cave is 
concealed by a mosque; this was formerty a church, 
built by the Crusaders between 1167and 1187 and 
restored by the Arabs (comp. Stanley, “Sinai and 
Palestine,” p. 149). See Hebron, 

E - 6 - H - . . M. Sel. 

Rabbinical Literature; The name of 

Machpelali ” ( = “ the doubled one”) belongs, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, to the cave alone, their reasons for 
the name being various; it was a double cave, with 
two stories (Rab) ; it contained pairs of tombs (Sam- 
uel) ; it had a double value in the eyes of people 
who saw it; anyone buried there could expect a 
double reward in the future world ; when God buried 
Adam there He had to fold him together (Abahu ; 
‘Er. 53a; Gen. R. lviii. 10). Adam and Eve were 
the first pair buried there, and there- 
Tomb of fore Hebron, where the cave was situ- 
Adani and ated, bore the additional name of “ Kir- 
Eve. jath-arba ” ( = “ the city of four ” ; t.«j„ 
of the tombs of Adam and Eve, Abra- 
ham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah 
(‘Er. 53a; Sotah 13a; comp. Gen. R. lviii. 4). 

According to Pirke R. El. xxxvi., the cave of 
Machpelali was at Jebus, and the reason that in- 
duced Abraham to buy it was the following: When 
Abraham went, to fetch the calf for his guests (comp. 
Gen. xviii. 7) it escaped to the cave of Machpelali. 
Abiaham lan after it, and when he entered the cave 
he saw Adam and Eve lying in their beds as though 
they were sleeping, while lighted candles were 
around them, exhaling a fragrant odor. Abraham, 
filled with a desire to possess the cave, determined 
to buy it at any price. The Jebusites, however, re- 
fused to sell it to him until he had sworn that when 
his descendants conquered the land of Canaan they 
would spare the city of Jebus (Jerusalem). Abra- 
ham accordingly took the oath, and the Jebusites 
inscribed it on brazen idols which they placed in the 
maikets of the city. This was the reason why the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the inhabit- 
ants of Jebus (Judges i. 21). Abraham secured his 
purchase of the cave of Machpelali by a formal deed 
signed by four witnesses: Amigal, son of Abishua 
the Hittite ; Elihoreph, son of Ashunah the Hivite; 
Iddon, son of Aliira the Gardite; Akdul, son of 
‘Abudish the Zidonite (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” section 
“ Hay ye Sarah,” p. 37a, Leghorn, 1870). 

After Isaac’s death, Jacob, desirous of becoming 
sole owner of the cave of Machpelali, acquired Esau’s 
part of it in exchange for all the riches left him by 
his father. This sale was also ratified 
Title- by a document, which Jacob put in 
Deeds. an earthen vessel to preserve it from 
^ decay (ib. section “Wayesheb,” p. 

/7b). Nevertheless, at the burial of Jacob the 
cave was the subject of a violent dispute between 


Jacob s children and Esau. The latter opposed 
tiie burial of Jacob in the cave on the ground that 
there was room only for four pairs, and that Jacob, 
by burying Leah, had filled up his part. Naplitali 
i e turned to Egypt for the title-deed, but meanwhile 
Ilusliim, the son of Dan, struck Esau on the head 
with a stick so that the latter’s eyes fell on Jacob’s 
knees (Sotah l.c. ; comp. “Sefer lia-Yashar,” lc 
pp. 97a-98a, where it is said that Hushim cut off 
Esau’s head, which was buried on the spot). There 
is another tradition, to the effect that Esau was slain 
by Judah in the cave of Machpelali at Isaac’s burial 
(Midr. Teh, xviii.; Yalk., Gen. 162) 

1L r a - H. Sel. 

MACROCOSM. See Microcosm and Macro- 
cosm. 

MADAI. See Media. 

MADRID : Capital of Spain. Jews lived there 
as early as the twelfth century. By the old munic- 
ipal law (“Fuero de Madrid ”) they were given the 
same privileges as the other inhabitants, with the one 
exception that Christian butchers were forbidden to 
sell “carne trefa” (meat which the ritual laws for- 
bid Jews to cat), or any other flesh of animals slaugh- 
tered by Jews, under penalty of a fine of 10 mara- 
vedis or of imprisonment. A certain Yucaf de Don 
Salomon Aben Qahal (Salial) in Madrid, in the year 
1336, sold a vineyard belonging to him situated in 
Ensiniella, near Madrid, to Garcia de Canillas ; the 
deed, bearing the date of March .21, 1336, signed by 
Leon Qag(Isaac) Qaragogi as witness, is printed in the 
“ Boletin de la Real Academia de la I-Iistoria ” (x. 
160). In the years 1343 and 1369 Jews were living 
in villages in the neighborhood of Madrid— Parla, 
Torre j on de Yedasco, Polvoranca, Alcavendas, Bara- 
jas, and Covena. Undoubtedly they were numeric- 
aliy insignificant, for in the year 1474 the taxes of 
the Jews in Madrid, Ciempozuelos, Pinto, Barajas, 
and Torre j on de Vedasco amounted to only 1,200 
maravedis. In the year 1384 the monastery of S. 
Domingo in Madrid received from King John I. an 
annuity of 3,000 maravedis, payable from the taxes 
of the Jews. 

As was the case with the- Jews in the remainder 
of Castile in 1391, of those in Madrid some were 
plundered and murdered and others were forcibly 
baptized. The city council, as in Valencia, demanded 
the punishment of the rioters and their leaders ; some 
were captured, and others, among them Ruy Sanchez 
de Ur o sco, Lope Fernandez and Diego de Vargas, and 
Ruy Gaiciade la Torre, took to flight ;the government 
empowered the council to confiscate the property of 
those found guilty. The destruction of the Jewry 
in Madrid inflicted great loss upon the monastery of 
S. Domingo. The Jewry was situated in the Calle 
de la Fe, in the immediate vicinity of Las Damas 
street and next to the S. Laurencin Church ; this 
street contained the synagogue, and until 1492 was 
known as “Synagogue street.” After 1391 the 
Jewiy was rebuilt. By an order of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of May 28, 1480, it was surrounded by a 
wall, the gates of which were locked at dusk. 

Several Jewish physicians lived in Madrid. One 
of them, Rabbi Jacob, was privileged (Nov. 9. 1481) 
j to live outside the Jewry, so that lie might visit his 
j patients at night unhindered. As physicians or sur- 
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eeons there were appointed by the council, in 1481 
and 1489 Don Juda and his son Maestre Zulema 
(Salomon) and Rabbi Jacob (probably the one already 
mentioned) and his son Rabbi Joseph. The Jews 
were compelled to take part in the public church 
festivals. At one of these festivals, held on June 
22 1480, both the Jews and the Moors in Madrid 
were compelled to give an exhibition of the dancing 
peculiar to their respective races. 

Since 1869 Jews have again begun to live in 
Madrid, going there from Tunis, Mogador, Lis- 
bon, Alexandria, and from various cities in France 
and elsewhere — about twenty families in all. 
They have not formed a congregation nor conse- 
crated a cemetery ; but they hold services on New- 
Year and on the Day of Atonement in a private 
house. 

Bibliography: Bios, Hist. i. 195, iii. 568, J* da ’ 

Estuclios Historicos , v. c et seq.; R. E. J. xni. 2-toetseq. 

M. K. 


MAFTIR: 1. The reader of the concluding por- 
tion of the Pentateuchal section on Sabbaths and 1 
holy clays in the synagogue. On regular Sabbaths 
that portion forms a part of the section read by the 
seventh reader, and is repeated b} r the one appointed 
to read the Haftarah. For special Sabbaths and 
holy days the maftir reads a separate Pentateuchal 
portion bearing on the occasion. Such was the cus- 
tom established by Rashi and his teachers. But the 
general custom of the congregations in France was 
that the maftir on such occasions recited the last 
portion of the regular lesson besides reading the 
special one (Meg. 28a), All congregations have 
since accepted the decision of Rashi. The maftir is 
not counted in the quorum of readers, which must 
not be less than seven on Sabbaths or than five on 
holy days. Since the maftir repeats but a few sen- 
tences and is not counted in the necessary quorum, 
it was held that he received somewhat less honor than 
the other readers, and therefore he was compensated 
in Talmudic times by being granted the privilege of 
reading the “Shema‘” and the “‘Amidah” on the 
same da} r (Meg. iv. 6, 24a). 

2. The reader of the Haftarah. He should not 
begin to read the Haftarah unless he has pre\ iously 
read a portion of the Torah (Meg. 23a) ; nor should 
he read the Haftarah until the scroll is rolled up 
(Sotah 39b). The text of the Haftarah must not be 
less than twenty-one verses in the books of the 
Prophets, three verses being thus allowed for each of 
the seven readers of the Torah (Meg. 23a). The bene- 
dictions recited by the maftir (other than the two for 
the reading of the Pentateuchal portion) are five- 
one before and four after the Haftarah; they are 
mentioned in Soferim xiii. 9. The first benediction 
begins with “Praised be the Lord, . . . who chose 
goodly prophets and approved their words spoken 
in truth”; the end of the second benediction reads, 
“ who is faithful in all His words”; the third ends 
with “ who is building Jerusalem ” ; the fourth with 
“ the shield of David ” ; the fifth with “ who sancti- 
fied the Sabbath” (or “ the holy days ”). Maimonides 
copied the older version reading “building Jerusa- 
lem ” ; but R. Abraham ben David amends this to 
“who make tli Zion joyful through her children,” 
which version has since been retained. 


The reading of the Haftarah is generally reserved 
for a bar mizwah, or for a bridegroom on the Sab- 
bath before his marriage. On Skebu‘ot, after the 
first benediction and before the Haftarah, the maf- 
tir recites a poem beginning “ Yezib pitgam.” 

3. Sometimes, the usher or sexton whose duty it 
was to watch at the conclusion of the prayer-service 
at the synagogue and to gather and usher in the 
students in the bet ha-midrash. ‘Awira Shammai 
was a maftir for the yesliibah of the “ great teacher 
(perhaps Judah lia-Nasi I. ; Hul. 51a). See Bab 
Mtzwaii; Haftarah; Law, Reading from the. 

Bibliography : Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home, pp. 264, 27G. J D E 

MAGfAZIN FUR DIE WISSENSCHAFT 
DES JUDENTHUMS : Journal founded by Dr. 
Abraham Berliner Jan. 1, 1874. It appeared first 
as a bimonthly, in quarto form, under the title 
“ Hagazin fur Judisclie Geschichte und Literatui, 
and contained a series of articles by Berliner on He- 
brew manuscripts in the Italian libraries, besides 
studies iu the history of Jewish culture, criticisms 
of new publications, extracts from midrashim, etc. 
Many of the most prominent Jewish scholars were 
contributors, and the success of the magazine justi- 
fied Berliner in enlarging its scope. With its third 
volume (1876) it was changed to an octavo quarterly 
in order that lengthier and more strictly scientific 
articles (exegetical, philological, historical) might 
be admitted, its title became “Magazin fur die Wis- 
senscliaft des Judentliums,” a special Hebrew sup- 
plement (“ ‘Ozar Tob ”) was added to contain prin- 
cipally material from unpublished Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and Dr. David Hoffmann became associated 
in the editorship. The excellence of the contribu- 
tions, including many by the editors and by such 
scholars as Steinschneider, D. Kaufmann, D. Oppen- 
heim, M. Wolff, Harkavy, A. Epstein, and Backer 
was maintained for- twenty years, when pressure of 
other duties compelled the editors to suspend pub- 
lication (1893). p 

J. u • r ' 

MAGDALA: Town in Palestine in the province 
of Galilee; probably the birthplace of Mary Magda- 
lene. There is a Talmudic sentence which declares 
that Magdala was destroyed (by the Romans) on ac- 
count of its immorality (Lam. R. ii. 2). Jesus once 
went to Magdala by ship on the Sea of Gennesaret 
(Matt. xv. 39; even if the reading M ajadav [= Maya- 
tfdZ] be accepted in place of M ayda/A, it must be in- 
ferred that Magdala is meant). Because he made 
the journey by boat some have held that the town 
w r as on the eastern shore of the sea ; such a conclu- 
sion is not necessary, however, and Magdala was 
more probably on the western shore, perhaps the 
present Al-majdal, a small village an hour and a 

quarter north of Tiberias. _ 

Rabbinical accounts are clear only in indicating 
Magdala as situated near Tiberias. In Tosef., ‘Er, 
vi.°13 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 145; comp. ler. ‘Er; 
v 22d where the description is more detailed and 
accurate), it is true, Tiberias is placed near Gadara 
also which latter place is known to have been situ 
ated east of the Jordan. But the proximity to Ti- 
berias is noted also in Yer. Ma‘as iii. *>0c; and 
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Simeon ben Lakish, who had a quarrel with the 
patiiarch, fled to Magdala from the neighboring 
Tiberias ( Yer. Sanli. ii, 19d : Ilor. iii. 47a). There 
were in Magdala a seminary or a synagogue, and a 
school for children (Ecel. B. x, S). ‘ In "several pas- 
sages in the J almud and Midrash “Magdala” occurs 
as a variant of “Migdal Zabba‘a ya ” (tower of the 
dyers). Neubauer is consequently of the opinion 
that the latter as well as other names compounded 
with ‘‘Migdal” refers to a quarter in the town of 
Magdala; but this is not the case. Only so much is 
certain, that a few teachers of the Law were born in 
Magdala — c.g., R. Isaac (13. M. 25a) and Yudan (Yer. 
Ber. ix. 14a; Ta'an. i. 64b). In the Talmud besides 
the usual Aramaic name “Magdala” the Hebrew 
form “Migdol ” occasionally occurs (e.g., Tosef. ‘Er. 
vi. 13), This is without significance, however, as 
is shown by the fact that the Biblical “Migdol” is 
regularly rendered by the Septuagint as 
(c.g . , in Hum. xxxiii. 7). 


hiBLiofiRAPiiy : Winer, B. /?.: Neubauer, G. T. p. 217; Lfo-lit- 
foot, linnc llchraiccv . p. 1GU. 

G - S. Kll. 

MAGDEBUR.G : Capital of the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony ; situated on the Elbe. It has a pop- 
ulation of 229,633. of whom about 2,000 are Jews. 
There were Jews at Magdeburg as early as the tenth 
century. The district occupied by them lay with- 
out the city and was called “ Judendorf zu Magde- 
burg” (Hagedorn, in “ Geschichtsbliitter fur Stadt 
und Land Magdeburg,” xx. 93). Politically as well 
as geographically they belonged to 
Under the the archbishopric of Magdeburg rather 
Arch- than to the town ; probably they never 
bishop. lived within the city itself. The first 
inflow of Jews to Magdeburg is sup- 
posed to have been from the Rhine district, but the 
date when this took place is unknown. The earliest 
mention of them there occurs in a document of Otto 
the Great, dated July 9, 965, in which the “Jews 
and other traders ” living in the city are placed under 
the exclusive control and jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg (Aronius, “Rcgcsten zui 
Gesch. der J uden in Deutschland,” p. 55). The waj 
in which Jews are described in this and in a similai 
document of Otto IL dated .June 4, 973 (Aronius, 
1'°' P- justifies the inference that even at that 
period they formed a community of fair size and 
were of such importance commercially that they 
contributed materially to the prosperity of Magde- 
burg. If Wes tb erg’s view is correct that the word 
“Maznbrgh,” found in an Arabic source, is a cor- 
ruption of “ Magdeburg, ” it was there that the 
Jiuheo- Arabic traveler Ibrahim jbx Ya‘ki;b “the 
Israelite” appeared in 965 at the court of’ Otto the 
Great, perhaps as a member of an embassy from 
Cordova, and obtained from the emperor valuable 
information concerning the Slavs, which he used in 
the account of his travels, written m Arabic. 

The history of the Jews in Magdeburg in the suc- 
ceeding centuries resembles in all respects the rec- 
ord of other Jewish communities in Germany during 
the Middle Ages. It may be inferred that they 
were prosperous from the fact that many Jews of 
Magdeburg accompanied the funeral procession of 
Archbishop Walthard in 1012 and manifested their 


grief in lamentations (see Aronius, l.c. p. 61). On 
the other hand, the First Crusade (1096) is said to 
have caused the expulsion of the Jews 
Early Mid- from the Judendorf (Aronius, l.c. p. 
die Ages. 93; comp. p. 111). In a communi- 
cation from Pope Innocent III. to the 
clergy of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, dated 
Dec. 31, 1199, in which they are urged to come to the 
assistance of the Christians in the Client, there is 
the provision that the secular arm shall compel the 
Jews to release their Christian debtors from paying 
interest and that, until they shall have done so, they 
shall not be permitted to have any intercourse with 
Christians (Aronius, l.c. p. 155). How far this reg- 
ulation was observed is unknown. Archbishop 
Albrecht of Magdeburg, although friendly to the 
Jews, could not prevent the destruction of the Ju- 
dendorf in 1213 by the troops of Otto IY. (A. Levy. 
“Gesch. der Judcn in Sachsen,” p. 8, Berlin, 1900). 
In 1261, on the Feast of Tabernacles of that year, 
when Jews from other cities were in 
Judendorf the Judendorf, Archbishop Robert, 
Destroyed finding it necessary to refill his empty 
1213. coffers, seized their money and valu- 
ables, and held the richest of them 
for high ransoms. He seems to have done the same 
at Ilalle; no less than 100,000 silver marks are said 
to have been extorted from the Jews of the two 
cities (Aronius, l.c. p. 281; M. Spanier, “Zur Gesch. 
der Judon in Magdeburg,” in “Zeitschrift fur die 
Gesch. der Judeii in Deutschland,” v. 273). His 
successor as archbishop, Conrad of Sternberg, was 
unfriendly to the Jews on religious grounds. 

The religious fanaticism awakened by the Cru- 
sades and the desire of the cities for independence 
found vent at this time in wholesale persecutions 
of the Jews. When in 1301 a Christian girl from 
the Judendorf circulated the rumor that the Jews 
had nailed an image of Jesus to a cross, recrucify- 
ing him in effigy, the citizcus fell upon the ghetto, 
plundered it, and killed some Jews and drove 
others away. A document of 1812 has 
Persecu- been preserved, according to which the 
tions, 1301 Jews bought, four fields for the exten- 
and 1348. sion of their cemetery. At the time 
of the Black Death (1848) the citizens 
and peasants of the vicinity again fell upon the 
Judendorf, pillaged it, and burned many Jews in 
their houses. 1 his time, however, Archbishop Otto 
and the magistrate "Von Vorn took the Jews under 
their protection, so that the uprising gained little 
headway, although during it the rabbi of the commu- 
nity, Rabbi Shalom, died the death of a martyr (sec 
Sal fold, “Martyrologium,” p, 247; comp. p. 284). 

A tombstone in the old Jewish cemetery also names 
a martyr, Samuel, of the year 1356. Between 1361 
and 1367 Archbishop Dietrich employed a Jewish 
court, banker, Sehmoll or Shcmuel. In 1385, ac- 
cording to a document, the cemetery was again on- 
laiged. This fact, together with the mimes men- 
tioned in this record, justifies the conclusion that t lie 
community was growing considerably at that time 
through additions from other cities. 

In 1410 Archbishop Gunther issued a patent to the 
Jews of Magdeburg, assuring them of liis protection 
for six years, in return for which they were to pay 
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a tax of 40 silver marks in half-yearly payments. 
This patent, however, which contains benevolent 
provisions regarding the legal status of the Jewish 
community, was not meant seriously, for in the fol- 
lowing year Gunther would have extorted money 
from the Judendorf had not the citizens of Magde- 
burg frustrated his design lest they should lose the 
securities they had deposited with the Jews. When 
Ernst von Sachsen entered the city as archbishop in 
the year 1476, the Jews also did homage to him; 
but in 1492 the archbishop, yielding to the inflamed 
passions of the citizens and the clergy, decreed the 
banishment of the Jews from Magde- 
Banished burg on account of an unimportant 

1492. altercation between two Jews and two 
monks. The edict was enforced nine 
months later after the councilor Yon Sudenburg had 
paid the Jews the equivalent of their houses and 
goods. More than 1,400 emigrated. The syna- 
gogue of the Judendorf was turned into a chapel in 
honor of the Virgin Mary and named “Marienka- 
pelle,” and the name “Judendorf” was changed to 
” Marieiulorf ” (see II. A. Erhard, “Das Judendorf 
hei Magdeburg und der Erzbischof Ernst zu Magde- 
burg, Judenverfolgung im Jahre 1493,” in Lede- 
burls “ Archiv fiirVie Gescliichtskunde des Preussi- 
sclien Staatos,” 1830, i. 318). 

Of the internal life of the community up to the 
time of its banishment very little is known. It 
submitted religious questions to Me'ir Rothenburg 
(d. 1293; Besponsa, No. 32, ed. Cremona, 1657) and 
to various French scholars. At the time of Isaac 
hen Moses of Vienna (1200-70) there lived in Mag- 
deburg a Rabbi Ilezekiali ben Jacob, with whom 
the former was in correspondence (Steinschneider, 

•* He hr. Bibl.” viii. 2). In the fifteenth century Ja- 
cob Mblln mentions a scholar, Rabbi Isaac, of Magde- 
burg (“ Minliagim,” Hilkot Hanukkali). At that 
time the community seems to have been active and 
flourishing and to have had a yeshibali which was 
attended also by students from other places, who 
were assured of safe-conduct by a patent of protec- 
tion issued in 1410. 

After the banishment (1493) no Jew was allowed 
the right to settle in Magdeburg, whose magistrate, 
in a letter to the king dated Sept. 14, 
Permission 1711, speaks of that right as a high 
to Return, royal favor.” It was not until 1720 
that a Jew, Gumport by name, ob- 
tained permission to reside in the Altstadt of Magde- 
burg, and up to 180G only one protected Jew at a 
time enjoyed this privilege. If Jews attempted to 
remain in the Neustadt, the council of the city was 
soon forced to expel them, as is seen from the case 
of Lewin Bauer (see M. Spanier, l.c. pp. 392 et serj.). 

The present community did not come into exist- 
ence until the third decade of the nineteenth ceiitin \ . 
Its first preacher, who was also the principal of the 
newly founded religious school of the community 
(the first of its kind in North Germany), was 
Ludwig Piitlippson, who was rabbi from 1833 
to 1862 (Kayserling, “Ludwig Pliilippson,” pp. 47 
et serj . , Leipsic, 1898). Pliilippson, in his reminis- 
cences, speaks of an old rabbi named Saline, to whom 
he was for a time assistant. Pliilippson was suc- 
ceeded as rabbi by M. Gudemann (1862-66) and 


M. Rahmer (1869-1904). During Rahmer’s illness 
Grzymisch was liis substitute. A new synagogue 
was built in 1850-51. The community lias a bur- 
ial association, institutions for the support of inva- 
lids, widows, and orphans, various other benevolent 
foundations, a Jewish women's society, and a soci- 
ety for Jewish history and literature. 

Bibliography: Giidemann, Zur Gesch. der Juden in May- 
debury , Breslau, 18(>t> (= Monatsschrift, xiv. 241 et sey.); 
Statist inches Jalirbuch dcs Deutsch-Israehtischen Gemein- 
debundcs , 1903, p. 40. Q 
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MAGDEBURG LAW (MAGDEBURG 
RIGHTS): General name for a system of privi- 
leges “securing the administrative independence of 
municipalities,” which was adopted in many parts 
of Germany, Poland, and Bohemia (“ Encyc. Brit. J ). 
Usually it was introduced into the Slavic countries at 
the instance and for the benefit of the German mer- 
chants and artisans, who formed the most important 
part of the population of many cities. Jews and 
Germans were always competitors in those cities, 
and as the Jews lived under special privileges and 
were not considered a part of the native population, 
not only were they excluded from participating in the 
benefits of the Magdeburg law, but their condition 
usually was rendered worse wherever it was in- 
troduced. In Wilna, where the Magdeburg law was 
granted to the municipality as early as the four- 
teenth century, the Jews were expressly excluded 
from its benefits, but in the near-by city of Troki the 
Jewish community secured from Grand Duke Casi- 
mir Jagellon the Magdeburg rights for itself, and in- 
dependently of the Christian community, which had 
received the same rights earlier. This grant, dated 
March 27, 1444, gave the Jews of Troki equal rights 
with their Christian neighbors (see Lithuania). 

One of the most interesting provisions of the Mag- 
deburg law relating to Jews was that a Jew could 
not be made “ Gewaersmann,” that is, be could not 
be compelled to tell from whom he acquired any 
object which had been sold or pledged to him and 
which was found in his possession. This actually 
amounted to permission to buy stolen property. 


Bibliography: Bershadski, Litovsluc Tcyrci pp. 221,234, 241 
et see/.; Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah , p. u, ^ Ann, IbW). 




MAGEN DAWID (“David’s shield”): The 
hexagram formed by the combination of two equi- 
lateral triangles; used as the symbol of Juda- 
ism. It is placed upon synagogues, sacred vessels, 
and the like, and was adopted as a device by the 
American Jewish Publication Society in 1873 (see 
illustration, Jew. Encyc. i. 520), the Zionist Con- 
gress of Basel (ib. ii. 570)— hence by “Die Welt” 
(Vienna), the official organ of Zionism— and by other 
bodies. The liebra kaddisha of the Jewish com- 
munity of Johannesburg, South xYfrica, calls itself 
“Hebra Kaddisha zum Rothen Magen David,” fol- 
lowing tlie designation of the “red cross ” societies. 

The Jewish view of God. which permitted no 
images of Him, was and still is opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of any symbols, and neither the Bible nor 
the Talmud recognizes their existence. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that the shield of David is not 
mentioned in rabbinical literature. The “Magen 
Dawid,” therefore, probably did not originate within 
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Rabbinism, the official and dominant Judaism for 
more than 2,000 years. Nevertheless, a David’s 
shield has recently been noted on a Jewish tomb- 
stone at Parent uni, in southern Italy, which may 
date as early as the third centuiy of the common 



era (see Herbert M. Adler in « J. Q. R.” xiv. 111). 
The earliest Jewish literaiy source which mentions 
it, the “Eshkol ha-Kofer ” of the Karaite Judah 
Hadassi (middle of the 12tli cent.), says, in cli. 242: 
“ Seven names of angels precede the mezuzah : 
Michael, Gabriel, etc. . . . Tetragrammaton protect 
tliee ! And likewise the sign called * David’s shield 5 
is placed beside the name of each angel.” It was, 
therefore, at this time a sign on amulets. 

In the magic papyri of antiquity, pentagrams, 
together with stars and other signs, are frequently 
found on amulets bearing the Jewish 
Magic names of God— “ Sabaotlq” “ Adonai,” 
Papyri. “ Eloai ” — and used to guard against 

fever and other diseases (Wessely, 
“Neuc Zauberpapyri,” pp. 68, 70, and note). Curi- 
ously enough, only the peutaclo appears, not the hex- 
agram. In the great magic papyrus at Paris and 
London there are twenty-two signs side by side, and 
a circle with twelve signs, but neither a pentacle nor a 
hexagram (Wessely, l.c, pp. 31, 112), although there 
is a triangle, perhaps in place of the latter. In the 
many illustrations of amulets given by Budge in his 
“Egyptian Magic ” (London, 1899) not a single pen- 
tacle or hexagram appears. The syncretism of 
Hellenistic, Jewish, and Coptic influences did not, 
therefore, originate the symbol. It is probable that 
it was the Cabala that derived the symbol from the 
Templars (see 'Yajdain “Magyar Zsido Szemle,” 
xvii. 314 et seq. ; German reprint in Grumvald’s 
“Mitteilungen der Gcsellschaft fur Jiidische Volks* 
kunde,” x. 138 et seq.). The Cabala, in fact, makes 
use of this sign, arranging the Ten Seflrot, or 
spheres, in it, and placing it on amulets (see illus- 
trations, Jew. Excyc. i. 181, 550: iii. 475). 

The pentagram, called Solomon’s seal, is also 
used as a talisman, and Henry thinks that the Hin- 


dus derived it from the Semites (“Magic dans 1’Inde 
Antique,” p. 93, Paris, 1904), although the name by 
no means proves the Jewish or Semitic 
Solomon’s origin of the sign. The Hindus like- 
Seal. wise employed the hexagram as a 
means of protection, and as such it 
is mentioned in the earliest source, quoted above. 
In the synagogues, perhaps, it took the place of the 
mezuzah, and the name “shield of David” may 
have been given it in virtue of its protective pow- 
ers. The hexagram may have been employed origi- 
nally also as an architectural ornament on syn- 
agogues, as it is, for example, on the cathedrals of 
Brandenburg andStendal, and on theMarktkircheat 
Hanover. A pentacle in this form, is found on the 
ancient synagogue at Tell Hum. Charles IV. pre- 
scribed for the Jews of Prague, in 1354, a red flag 
with both David’s shield and Solomon’s seal, 
while the red flag with which the Jew's met King 
Matthias of Hungary in the fifteenth century show’ed 
two pentacles with two golden stars (Schwandtner, 
“Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum,” ii. 148). The 
pentacle, therefore, may also have been used among- 
the Jew's. It occurs in a manuscript as early as the 
year 1073 (facsimile in M. Friedmann, “ Seder Eliyaliu 
Rabbah we-Seder Eliyaliu Zuta,” Vienna, 1901). 


Bibliography: M. Grunwald, Jahrlt. fllr Jiidische Gesch. 
umlLitemhi^ yol.iv., Berlin, JOOi; MitteiUmucn dcr 
1 drJluUsche Volkskundc , x. 137-140, Hamburg-, 
B ; Vajcla Zar Gesch. dcs Davidmh tides. , in Mannar 
Zsido Szendr, 1900, xvii. 310-333; Zunz, Ritus, p. 149 (the 
b'th Psalm on David’s shield in the form of the menorah): D. 
Mayer, Dcr Ahmjlauhe dcs Mittelalters , p. 237, Basel, 1884. 
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MAGGID. See Cabala. 

MAGGID : Itinerant preacher, skilled as a nar- 
rator of stories. A preacher of the more scholarly 
sort was called “darslian ” and usually occupied the 
official position of rabbi. The title of “maggid 
mesharim ” (=“a preacher of uprightness”; ab- 
breviated d"D) probably dates from the sixteenth 
century. - There always have been twrn distinct 
classes of leaders in Israel— the scholar and rabbi, 
and the preacher or maggid. That the popular 
prophet was sometimes called “maggid” is main- 
tained by those who translate “maggid mishneh” 
Zecli. ix. 12, by “the maggid repeats” (Low% 
“ Bekoret lia-Talmud, ” p. 50). Like the Greek soph- 
ists, the early maggidim based their preaching on 
questions addressed to them by the multitude. Thus 
the Pesikta, the first collection of set speeches, usually 
begins with “yelammedenu rabbenu ” ( = “let our 
master teach us ”). An excellent example is the 
Passover Haggadah, which is introduced by four 
questions; the reciter of the answer is called 
“ maggid. ” When there were no questions the mag- 
gid chose a Biblical text, winch was called the 
“ petihah ” (opening). 

The greater popularity of the maggid as compared 
with the darslian is instanced by the fact that the 
people left the lecture-room of R. 
Popularity Hiyya, the darslian, and flocked to 
of the hear R. Abbalm, the maggid. To ap- 
Maggid. pease the sensitive Hiyya, Abbalm 
modestly declared, “We are like twm 
merchants, one selling diamonds and the other selling 
trinkets, which are more in demand ” (Sotali 40a). 
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Talmudists like R. Me'ir combined the functions of 
a darslian and a maggid (Sanli. 38b). When R. 
Isaac Nap p aha was requested by one in his audience 
to preach a popular haggadah, and by another a 
halakic discourse, he answered, l ' I am like the man 
who had two wives, one young and one old, and 
each wishing her husband to resemble her in ap- 
pearance: the younger pulled out his gray hair 
while the older pulled out his black hair, with the 
result that he became entirely bald.” R. Isaac 
thereupon delivered a lecture that embraced both 
halakah and haggadah (B. K. 60b). 

Levi ben Sisi, his son Joshua, and others were at 
the head of a regular school of rabbinical maggidim. 

R Ze'cra was opposed to their methods of twisting 
and distorting the Biblical verses to suit their mo- 
mentary fancy. In Ze'era's estimation their works 
were of no more value than books on magic ( i er. 
Ma‘as. iii. 9). In the geouic period and in the Mid- 
dle Ages the principal of the yeshibali, or the rabbi, 
delivered a lecture before each festival, giving in- 
structions in the laws governing the 
In Greonic days of the festival. The maggid *s 
Times. function was to preach to the common 
people in the vernacular whenever 
occasion required, usually on Sabbath afternoon, 
basing his sermon on the sidra of the week. I he 
wandering, or traveling, maggid then began to ap- 
pear, and subsequently became a power in Jewry. 
His mission was to preach morality, to awaken the 
dormant spirit of Judaism, and to keep alive the Mes- 
sianic hope in the hearts of the people. The mag- 
gidim’s deliverances were generally lacking in liter- 
ary merit, and were composed largely of current 
phrases, old quotations, and Biblical interpretations 
which were designed merely for temporary effect; 
therefore none of the sermons which were delivered 
by them have been preserved. 

Maggidism reached a period of high literary activ- 
ity in the sixteenth century. The expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492 revealed a master mag- 
gid in Isaac Abhavanel. His homiletic commen- 
tary on the Bible became an inexhaustible source of 
suggestion for future maggidim. In his method of 
explaining every chapter, preceded by a number ot 
questions, lie followed the early maggidim and 
sophists. His long argumentations in an easy and 
fluent style were admirably suited to the purposes of 
a maggid. Moses Alsiiecii, a maggid in Safed, 
Palestine, preached every Sabbath before large audi- 
ences. In his commentaries he followed closely the 
method of Abravanel. Alsheeli also became an au- 
thority for the maggidim, who quoted him fre- 
quently. 

The persecutions of the Jews brought foith a 
number of maggidim who endeavored to excite the 
Messianic hope as a balm to the troub- 
Helation to led and oppressed Jewry. Asher 
Messian- Lemmlein preached in Germany and 
ism. Austria, announcing the coming of the 
Messiah in 1502, and found credence 
everywhere. Solomon Molko preached, without de- 
claring the date of the advent, in both Italy and Tui- 
key, and as a result was burned at the stake in Mantua 
in 1533. R. Hoschel of Cracow (d. 1663) delighted 
in the elucidation of difficult passages iu the mid- 


rash known as the “Midrash Peli’ah” (= “wonder- 
ful” or “obscure” midrash). H. Ersohn’s biogra- 
phy of Iloschel, in his “Hanukkat ha-Torah ” (Pie- 
trkov, 1900), gives a collection of 227 “sayings” 
gathered from 227 hooks by various writers, mostly 
HoschePs pupils. These sayings became cunent 
among the maggidim, who repeated them on every 
occasion. Some maggidim copied his methods and 
even created a pseudo-Midrasli Peli’ah for the pur- 
pose of explaining the original ingeniously in the 
manner initiated by R. Hoschel. 

Elijah b. Solomon Abraham of Smyrna, m the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, published his 
“Shebet Musar,” which he divided into fifty -two 
chapters, one for each week. This hook caused 
! him to be known as the “ Terror Mag- 

Tile u Shebet gid ” ; he preached moral and lelig- 
Musar.” ions conduct as a safeguard against 
the terrible punishments of the day 
of judgment. Dante could not picture the horrors of 
lieil and the punishments awaiting the wicked more 
minutely than did the author of the “Shebet Musar.” 

It established a new “fire and brimstone” school of 
maggidim. Judah Rosanes of Constantinople (cl. 
1727) in his “Parashat Derakim,” combined the 
darslian with the maggid. He adopted a new 
method of harmonizing the acts of Biblical person- 
ages with the legal views of Talmudic scholars. 
For instance, Pharaoh, in refusing to release Israel 
from bondage, acted according to the contention of 
Abaye, while Moses insisted on Israel’s release in 
accordance with the decision of Rabba. This far- 
fetched pilpulism had many followers, some of 
whom asserted that Ahasuerus concurred in the 
decision of Maimonides, and that Yashti coincided 
with the opinion of RaBaD. , _ 

Jacob Kranz of Dubno, the “ Dubner Maggid (d. 
1804), author of “ Ohel Ya‘akob,” adopted the Mid- 
rasli’s method of explaining by parables and the in- 
cidents of daily life, such as the relations between 
the man of the city and the “yeshubnik” (village 
man), between the bride, the bnde- 
The groom, and the “mehuttanim” (con- 
“ Dubner tracting parents), and compared their 
Maggid.” relations to those between Israel and 
Yhwii or between the Gentiles and 

the Jews. He drew also moral lessons from the Ara- 
bian Nights” and from other secular stories in illus- 
trating explanations of a midrasli or a Biblical text. 
Moses Mendelssohn named Kranz the “Jewish 
rifisop.” Kranz’ s pupil Abraham Bar Plahm and a 
host of other maggidim adopted this method ; In the 
same period there were Jacob Israel of Kremmtz, 
author of “Shebet mi-Yisrael,” a commentary on 
the Psalms (Zolkiov, 1772); Judah Low Edel of 
Slonim, author of “ Afike Yeliudah,” sermons (Lem- 
berg 1802); Hayyim Abraham Katz of Mogliilef, 
author of “Milliamak bc-Slialom ” (Shklov, 1797); 
Ezekiel Eeiwel of Deretschin, author of “Toledot 
Adam” (Dyhernfurtli, 1809) and maggid in Wilna 
(Levinsohn! “Bet Yeliudah,” ii. 149). 

The most celebrated maggid during the nine- 
teenth century was Moses Isaac hen Noah Darslian, 
the “ Kelmer Maggid” (b. 1828; d. 1900, in Lida). 
He was among the “terror” maggidim of the 
« Shebet Musar ” school and preached to crowded 
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synagogues . for over fifty years in almost every 
city of Russian Poland. Another prominent mag- 
gid was Hayyim Zedek, known as the “Rum- 
sheshker ” (Gersoni, “Sketches of Jewish Life 
and History, n pp. 02-74, New York, 1873). The 
philosophical maggid is one who 
Philo- preaches from Arama’s “Akedat” 

sophical and Bahru's 44 JIobot ha-Lebabot. ” , 
Maggidim. Enoch Small Luria, the author of 
” Ivenaf Remuiiin.” on “Pirke Shi- 
lah (Kiotoschin, 1842), was a noted philosophical 
maggid. 

Meir Leibush Malbim (d. 1880). in his voluminous 
commentaries on the Bible, followed to some extent 
Abravanel and Alsheeh, and liis conclusions are 
pointed and logical. Malbim’s commentaries are 
considered to oiler the best material for the use 
of niaggidim. 

From the “ terror,” or * 4 Musar,” maggid developed 
the ** penitential” maggid, who, especially during 
the month of Elul and the ten days of penitence be- 
tween New-Year’s Day and Yom Ivippur, urged 
the wicked to repent of their sins and seek God’s for- 
giveness. ^ Jacob Joseph, chief rabbi of the Russian 
Jews in New A ork (d. 1902), formerly maggid of 
AVilna^ was one of these. In the middle" of his 
preaching he would pause to recite with the people 
the ‘‘Shema\ .** the ,4 Kolenu,” and the “Ashamnu,” 
laising the audience to a high pitch of religious 
emotion. The maggid usually ends his preaching 
villi trhc words. **u-ba le-Ziyyon goel,” etc. (a re- 
deemer shall come to Zion speedil}’ in our days: let 
us say “ Amen ”). Some of the wandering maggidim 
act also as meshullahim. The yeshibot in Russia 
ami the charitable institutions of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially the TV a ‘ad lia-Kelali, send abroad meshul- 
lah -maggidim. The resident maggid who preaches 
at^ dilferent synagogues in one city is called the 
fe tacit Maggid,’ as in Wilna and other large cities 
in Russia. The modern, or “maskil,” maggid is 
called “ Volksredncr ” (people’s orator), amfctosely 
fohows the German “Prediger” in his method of 
preaching. Zebi Hirsch Dainow (d. 1877) was the 
fiist of the modern t} r pe of maggid, Avhich soon de- 
veloped into that of the “national,” or “Zionistic,” 
maggid. ^ Hirsch Masliansky and Joseph Zeif, both 
of New York, are representatives of the latter class. 

See Homiletics. 


Bibliography: o. Deutseh, The Decline of the Pulpit in 
^Tom! 1 ^No^ia 99, N °- 17 : Dnr Dor S 

J - J. D. E. 

MAGGID (STEINSCHNEIDER), HILLEL 
NOAH: Russian genealogist and historian; a de- 
scendant of the family of Saul Wahl; born at Wilna 
1829; died there Oct, 29, 1903. His father was a 
bibliographer, and his grandfather Phinehas was 
rabbi at Polotsk and Wilna, the emissary of Elijah 
of Wilna in his struggle with the Hasidim, and the 
author of nine exegetical works. Having lost his 
lather at the age of eighteen, Maggid learned the 
calling of a lapidary, but not content with cutting 
epitaphs on tombstones and monuments, he occa- 
sionally composed inscriptions. He early joined the 
Progressionists of Wilna, among whom were Fuenn 
Lebensohn, and M. A. Gftnzburg. He indulged his 


(aste for general literature and published various 
articles and bibliographical papers in the current 
Hebrew periodicals. Among these may be noted 
Ins biography of David Oppenheim, rabbi of Prague 
(in “ Gan Perahim,” 1882), and his notes on the his- 
tory of t he Jewish community of Lemberg (in “ Anslie 
Sliem, ” 1895) Maggid also collaborated with Fuenn 
in the latter’s history of the Jewish community of 
Wilna (" Kiryali Ne’emanah ”), MaggkFs mosUm- 
portant work was “Ir Wilna,” the first volume of 
which appeared in Wilna in 1900; it contains the 
biographies of more than three hundred prominent 
rabbis, preachers, and communal workers. The 
notes alone, referring to genealogical literature, 
show that the author was familiar Avitli responsa 
literature as well as with general rabbinical and 
historical works in Hebrew literature. Maggid left 
in manuscript two other volumes, containing biog- 
raphies of the important scholars and communal 
workers of Wilna in more recent times. The third 
volume contains also new material for the history of 
the Jews in Wilna and Lithuania, and includes numer- 
ous documents hitherto unpublished. A sketch of 
his life was written by Ben ‘Amini in liis “ Ocherki o 
.Lifcvyc” (in “Aoskhod”). Maggid’s son is David 
Maggid of St. Petersburg, author of “Tolcdot 
Mishpat,” Glinzburg. 

Bmuomumjv: Halpern in Shorn ik Biirtushchnoxt, i v. 249, 

St. Petersburg, 1904; Vosl dwth Nov., 1900 

n - J. G. L. 

MAGGID MISHNEH. See Pkkiolucals. 

MAGHARIYYAH, AL- : Arabic name of a 
Jewish sect, meaning 44 Men of the Caves. ” According 
to the account given by Joseph al-Iyirltisani this sect 
was founded in the first century before the common 
era and derived its designation from the fact that it 
kept its books in caves. Except the writings of one 
mimed “the Alexandrinian,” and a later work enti- 
Ued “ Sefer YaduaV’ these books, lie says, Avere of 
little value. The sect reckoned the months from 
the appearance of the iicav moon and prohibited 
games of every kind. It possessed strange commen- 
taries oil the Bible, and, contrary to the Sadducees, 
it Avas opposed to all anthropomorphisms. Believ- 
ing God to be too sublime to mingle Avitli matter, 
the sect rejected the idea that thcAvorld Avas created 
directly by Him, and invented an intermediary 
power. This poAver Avas an angel avIio produced 
the world, in which lie is God’s represen tati ax*. The 
Luav and all communications to prophets proceeded 
from this angel, to Avhom are referable all the an- 
thropomorphic expressions concerning God found in 
the Bible. 

This account of the tenets of the Maghariyyah 
agiees Avitli that of the Jewish sect erroneously 
called by Shahrastani “ Al-Mukaribah,” and coupled 
by him with that of the Yudghanites founded in the 
eighth century (“Kitab al-Milal Aval-Nubal,” ed. 
Cure ton, p. 168). This confusion of names and 
dates led to the erroneous ascription of its foundation 
to Benjamin ben Moses al-Nahawendi, aaJio Avas in- 
11 uenced by the Avri tings of the Maghariyyah (some 
of them Avere still extant at the time of David ben 
Merwan al-Mukammaz), as, according to Kirkisani, 

Avas also Arias, the founder of the Christian sect of 
the Allans. 
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I-Iarkavy identifies the Maghariyyah with the Es- 
senes. The reasons given by him for this identifi- 
cation are: (1) the name of the sect, which, accord- 
j n o- to him, does not refer to its books, but to its 
followers, who lived in caves or in the desert, this 
being known to have been the Essene mode of life; 
(2) the coincidence in the date of its foundation with 
that of the Essenes; (3) the theory of the angel, 
which is in keeping with the tenets of the Essenes; 
(4) Iyirkisani’s omission of the Essenes from his list 
of t lie Jewish sects, which omission would be unac- 
countable had he not considered the Magliarivyali to 
l)c identical with the Essenes. Harkavy goes still 
further and identifies the “ Alcxandrinian ” author 
with Philo, whose sympathies with the Essenes are 
well known, and sees in the theory of the angel a 


perfect analogy to Philo’s “ Logos.” 

IUnuoonAPU y : J ell i nek, in Orient, Lit. xn. 410 ; Grata, Gesch. 
V j ]<)•■*• Gottlober, Likkorch lc-Tolc<lot ha-Kera im, p, 100; 
Harkavy, Le-Knrnt ha-Kittot hc-Ylsrctel , in the Hebrew 
trails!, of Gnitz’s Gcsch. (iii. 406). ^ 


MAGI. See Babylonia. 

MAGIC (D'D&O): The pretended art of producing 
preternatural elfects; one of the two principal divi- 
sions of occultism, the other being Divination. The 
effects produced may be either physical (as a storm 
or death under conditions insufficient to explain its 
occurrence, or any phenomenon impossible in the or- 
dinary course of nature) or mental, and the latter 
either intellectual (as preternatural insight or knowl- 
edge) or emotional (as love or hate arising or disap- 
pearing in obedience to the arbitrary will of the magi- 
cian). The methods of producing these effects include 
on the one hand actions of various sorts, and on the 
other incantations, invocations, and the recitation 
of formulas. Even in the Talmud the act and the 
results produced by it are regarded as the criteria 
of magic, and these two factors appear in all forms 
of witchcraft as essential characteristics. Closely 
connected with magic are Superstition and De- 
monology. In so far as gods are invoked (demons 
frequently being degraded gods), magic is akin to 
idolatry, and, in a certain sense, to Astrology. 

Jewish magic is mentioned as early as Deut. xviii. 
10-11, where various classes of diviners, astrologers, 
and exorcists are named, their cere- 
In the monies being forbidden as idolatrous 
Bible. (comp. II Kings xxi. 6; II Cliron. 

xxxiii. 6). Nor is there any doubt 
expressed as to the actual potency of magic, and the 
magician, who may misuse it, is accordingly feared 
and abhorred (Micali v. 11 [A. V. 12]; Jer. xxvii. 
9; Ex. xxii. 17-23; et al). The commonest form of 
magic was the love-charm, especialty the love- 
charm required for an illicit amour, feucli magic 
was practised especially by women, so that magic 
and adultery frequently are mentioned together (II 
Kings ix. 22; Nah. iii. 4; Mai. iii. 5). The law (Ex. 
xxii. 17 [A. Y. 18]) which punishes sorcery, with 
death speaks of the witch and not of the wizard. 
This was correctly interpreted by the Talmud (Sanli. 
67a) as implying that magic was practised . chiefly 
by women, and the context of the passages in Exo- 
dus which mention sorcery clearly shows that it was 
associated with sexual license and unnatural vices 
(Blau, “Das Altjudische Zaubcrwesen,” pp. 17-18, 


Strasburg, 1898 ; see Witchcraft). The frequency 
of allusions to it in the Bible indicates that the prac- 
tise of magic was common throughout ancient Israel. 

•More abundant information is found in post-Bib- 
lieal literature, especially in the Babylonian Talmud, 
where the great number of the pas- 
In Tal- sages alluding to magic furnishes in- 
nrndic Lit- controvertible evidence of its wide 
erature. diffusion. It was, however, only the 
practise of witchcraft which was pro- 
hibited, for a knowledge of magic was indispensable 
to a member of the chief council or of the judiciary, 
and might be acquired even from the heathen. The 
most profound scholars were adepts in the black 
art, and the Law did not deny its power. The peo- 
ple, who cared little for the views of the learned, 
were devoted to witchcraft, though not so much as 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Homans 
(Blau, l.c. pp. 17 et .see/.). “Adultery and sorcery 
have destroyed everything” (Sotah ix. 13); the 
majesty of God departed from Israel and Ilis wrath 
came upon the world when the “ wizards ” became 
too numerous (Tosef., Sotah, xiv. 3); Simon b. She- 
tah hanged eighty witches in a single day (Sanli. 
45b); Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) xlii. 9-10 is quoted in 
Sanli. 100b with the addition of the words “ When 
the daughter grows old she will probably deal in 
magic ” (see further examples in Blau, l.c. pp. 23-26). 

This ingrained belief in magic infected even the 
scholars; for although they did not practise witch- 
craft for gain or for unlawful ends, they occasionally 
counteracted black magic by white. 1 liey were 
even able to create a calf when they needed food 
(ib. pp. 26 et sec/.). Healing by means of white 
magic is not condemned except when the means 
employed are pagan or idolatrous. Many scholars 
consumed men with a glance, or reduced them to 
a heap of bones, but since this magic was regarded 
as a punishment for sins which had been committed, 
the passages of the Talmud which mention it take 
no exception to it (Blau, l.c. pp. 49-61). Exorcism 
also flourished, although not as widely as in Judrco- 
Christian circles (Acts viii. 9, xiii. 6-9). Jesus was 
regarded in the Talmud and by the ancient world 
generally as a magician (Sanli. 106b; Sotah 47b; see 
Jesus in Jewish Legend). The Greco-Roman 
world regarded the Jews as a race of magicians 
(Juvenal, vi. o42 — o47 ; Smdas, s.v. E et 'petssua). 

The means adopted in witchcraft were manifold. 
The most potent was human speech, to which all 
peoples attribute invincible power. “ Open not thy 
mouth for evil” (Ber. 19a and parallels). Those 
words of the magician are all-powerful which he 
utters at the right time and place and under proper 
conditions (Blau, l.c. pp. 68-82). Since 
Magic official Judaism bitterly opposed black 
Agencies, magic, there was a constant stream 
of prohibitions against it, and from 
these the existence of various forms of witchcraft can 
be inferred. The secret Jewish name of God was a 
powerful factor in incantation, as is shown by the 
Egyptian magic papyri written in Greek, in which 
heathen and Jewish names of the Deity are fre- 
quently found in juxtaposition or combination, 
termed (= “union”) by the Talmud (ib. pp. 

117-146). 
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• In addition to the magic word and the magic 
formula there were various magic objects (ib. pp. 
156-165) which were used to avert the EvrL Eye. 
Women and children, and even animals, as being- 
weaker and less capable of resistance, were protected 
by Amulets and Talismans. These charms con- 
sisted either of natural objects or of papers with 
writing on them. Copies of the Bible had protect- 
ive power and were carried especially on journeys, 
while the tetillin, as their Greek name, Phylac- 
teries, implies, were also regarded as preservative, 
at least in Hellenistic circles, as were the slips of 
paper (“mezuzot ”) attached to the door-posts. 
Blau (ib. pp. 96-117) has edited, translated, and ex- 
plained two Hellenistic exorcismal formulas, one of 
which was found in a grave in Hadrumetum (in the 
ancient Byzacium), in the Roman province of Africa. 

In addition to the official sources from which the 
data given above are derived, the Apocrypha, in 
view of its antiquity, deserves attention in con- 
nection with the subject of magic. The general 
picture which it presents is the same 
Apoc- as that' given by the Bible and the 
rypha. Talmud. According to the Book of 
Enoch (ix. 7), the angels taught the 
daughters of men “incantations, exorcisms, and 
the cutting of roots, and revealed to them healing 
plants ” (comp. viii. 1 et seq. with vii. 0, ix. 8; x. 
7-8 with xiii. 2, xvi. 3, and lxix. 12 ct scq.). The 
heart, liver, and gall are magic agencies, and the 
blind Tobit recovers his sight when his eyes are 
anointed with the gall of a fish (vi. 4 et seq viii. 

2, xi. 10; see Sibyllines, iii. 220 et seq., discussed in 
“Alter Orient,” iii. 41; Ascensio Isaite, ii. 5; Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, lx. 1, where the muttering of the in- 
cantations of the Ammonites is mentioned; see 
Kautzscli, “ Apokryphen,” ii. 435, note). Noah’s 
book of healing (Jubilees, x.) was magical in char- 
acter, as were the writings of Solomon and Moses, 
mentioned elsewhere. 

In the Middle Ages, as in antiquity, the Jews 
were regarded as magicians, and many of them 
doubtless profited by the general de- 
Medieval lusion. In the ninth century a Jewish 
Jewish magician named Zambrio is found in 
Magicians. Italy (Giidemann, “Gesch.” ii. 40; 

comp. p. 255), and Sicilian sorcerers 
flourished even a century earlier (Zunz, “Z. G.” 
p. 486; “Magyar Zsido Szemle,” xv. 47). The Ara- 
bic author Mas'udi speaks of a Jewish magician 
(Budge, “ Egyptian Magic, ” p. 23). The Jews were 
considered sorcerers in Germany also (Gudemann, 
l.c. iii. 283; comp. “ Israelitische Monatsschrift,” 
1899, No. 7; “Ilebraische Bibliographic,” 1903, No. 
24; Micelle, p. 30, “Judiei . . . pessimi magici”; 
“Jiidisclie "Wahrsager,” in Yan Yloten, “Recherches 
sur la Domination Arabe,” pp. 55 et seq., Amster- 
dam, 1894). In times of drought, during the Middle 
Ages, the people turned to the Jews, who were 
supposed to be able to cause rain, and they are still 
regarded by some peoples as magicians. 

The diversity existing within ancient Jewish 
magic and the essential contradiction between witch- 
craft and monotheism are in themselves evidences 
of foreign influence on the system. The scholars 
of the. first centuries of the present era refer fre- 


quently and unanimously to Egypt as the original 
home of magic arts (Blau, l.c. pp. 37-49). In the 
Bible the real homes of all varieties of 

Sources of witchcraft arc given as Egypt (Ex. 

Jewish vii. et passim) and Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 

Magic. 9-15). It is very probable that in this 
respect both countries influenced Israel, 
and their political power and high civilization made it 
inevitable that that influence should be deep, although 
the lack of historical data renders it impossible to de- 
termine its extent or trace its course. The influence 
of Egypt admits of no doubt as regards post-Biblical 
Judaism, which was for a long period under the 
control of the Ptolemies both in its civilization and 
i ts government. The Egy pto-Hellenistic syncretism 
influenced first the Hellenistic Jews, especially those 
of Alexandria, and through them the Jews of Pales- 
tine. The Jewish and Judoeo-Cliristian view as to 
the source of Hebrew magic is confirmed b} r the 
Books of Hermes and by the recently discovered 
Greek and Coptic magic papyri, in which the Jew- 
ish element is no small factor; and Jacob (“Im 
Namen Gottes ”) has recently proved that the belief 
in the almighty power of the name of God is Egyp- 
tian in origin. Although Assyro-Baby Ionian and 
other elements are not lacking, they are for the 
most part astrological and divinatory in character. 
Egypt, therefore, gave ancient Judaism its magic 
and Babylonia gave it its divination, while Hellenism 
served as the connecting-link. 

In view of the authority which the Talmud pos- 
sessed for posterity the magic in it could not but in- 
fluence later generations. There is no doubt that 
the majority of the theurgic and magic elements in 
the post-Talmudic literature which Jellinek collected 
in his “Bet ha-Midrash, ” date from Talmudic, and 
in part even from pre-Talmudic, times (see Gnosti- 
cism). This may be assumed also for the magical 
portions of the geonic literature in general, espe- 
cially as the Geonim lived and worked in Babylonia. 
This ancient magic, blended with Hellenistic and 
medieval European elements, was incorporated in 
the “practical Cabala.” At the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages the Cabala influenced the Jewish and 
the Christian world alike. The “ Nislimat Hayyim ” 
of Manasseh ben Israel, chief rabbi in Amsterdam in 
the seventeenth century, is filled with superstition 
and magic, and many Christian scholars were de- 
luded. The evil deeply and widely infected the 
people, and is still active, especially among the 
Hasidim. See Abracadabra; Abraxas; Asmo- 

DEUS; ASTROLOGY; ASUSA ; AUGURY; BALAAM; BlB- 

liomancy; Blessing and Cursing; Cursing; 
Death; Folk-Medicine; Hermes, Books op; 
Liver; Necromancy"; etc. 

Bibliography: Zimmern, Beitrtige zur Kenntnis dev Baby- 
lonimlien Reunion , Leipsic, 1896; Blau, Das Alt jiidisclie 
Zauberwesen, Strasburg, 1898; Brecher, Das Transcenden- 
tal/, , Magic , und Magische Heilarten im Talmud , Vienna, 
1850; Davies, Magic , Divination , and Demonology Among 
the Hebrews and Their Neighbours, London, 1898 (with ex- 
tensive bibliography); Gaster, The Sword of Moses, ib. 189G; 
Giidemann, Gesch.; Jacob, Im Namen Gottes, Berlin, 1903; 
Reitzenstein-Poimandres, Studien zur Griechisch-Aegyp - 
tischen und FruhehrisUichen Litcratur, Leipsic, 1904; 
Schiirer, Gesch. iii. 297-304 (extensive bibliography); Scliolz, 
Gotzcndicnst und Zauberwesen bci den Alien Tfebrucnt 
und den Bcnachbart.cn Vfilhcrn, Ratisbon, 1877; Moi'se 
Schwab, Un Vase .Tudeo-Chaldecn, in R. E. J. iv. 165 ; Smith, 
Witchcraft and the Old Testament , in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1902, pp. 26-35 ; Zauberei, in Winer, B. R.; Magier, Magic, 
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in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xii. 55-70; Hastings, Did. 
Bible ; Jildische Magie , in Bcilage zur Miinchener Allgc- 
meinen Zeitung , 1898, No. 38. Y B 

MAGINO, MEIR DI GABRIELE: French 
silk-manufacturer; lived at Venice. In 1587 he 
went to Pome to promote the manufacture of silk, 
which had been begun in that city; and on 
June 4 of the same year the monopoly of silk- 
manufacture by his improved process was secured 
to him for sixty years, only the sister of the 
pope taking a share of the profits. He was also 
permitted to live outside the ghetto for fifteen 
years. In 1588 Magino printed his Italian lectures 
on the uses of silk and on its manufacture, dedi- 
cating the book to Pope Sixtus V. In the same 
year he received a privilege and patent for polishing 
mirrors and cut glass with a vegetable oil which he 
had discovered. 

bibliography: Ranke, ROmische PClpste, i. 455; Natale Et- 
tore, II Ghetto cli Roma , p. 218; Vogelstein and Rieger. 
Gcsch. der Juden in Rom , ii. 180 ct scq . ; Berliner, Gesch. 
dev Juden in Rom , ii. 23. 

r>. I* E. 

MAGISTER JUDiEORUM. See Bisnor of 
the Jews; Hochmeister. 

MAGISTRATE. See Judge. 
MAGISTRATUS, ELIJAH. See Elijah ben 
Samuel ben Parnes of Stepiianow; Genaz- 
zano, Elijah Hayyim ben Benjamin of. 
MAGNESIA. See Manissa. 

MAGNET. See Periodicals. 

MAGNUS, EDUARD : German painter ; born 
at Berlin Jan. 7, 1799; died there Aug, 8, 1872. 
After studying successively medicine, architecture, 
and philosophy, he finally adopted the profession of 
painting, attending the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts. 
From 1826 to 1829 he traveled in France and Italy, 
revisiting the latter country in 1881. In 1850-58 he 
again toured through France and also visited Spain. 
In 1887 he became a member of the Berlin Academy, 
and in 1841 received the title of professor. His gen- 
eral culture secured for him considerable influence 
in artistic circles. He is best known by his portraits, 
of which “Thorwaldsen,” “Prince Radziwill as a 
Child,” “Count Wrangel,” “Mendelssohn-Barthol- 
dy.” “Gustav Magnus,” “Countess Arnim,” “Ma- 
dame Egells,” “Henrietta Sontag,” “Jenny Lind” 
(National Gallery, Berlin), and “ E. Mandel ” are the 
most important. His genre pictures include: “The 
Fisher Boy of Nice,” “ The Returning Greek,” “ Ital- 
ian Women,” “ Children Playing with Flowers,” and 
“ Italian Landscape ” (a very poetic production). In 
recognition of his ability he was decorated with 
the ribbon of the Order of Michael, the Order of the 
Red Eagle of the fourth class, and several gold 
medals. 

Bibliography: Seybert, Kilnstler-Lcxikon ; Meyers Ko li- 
ve vsatio ns- Lex ikon. _. 

g, J. So. 

MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV : German 
chemist and physicist; born in Berlin May 2, 1802: 
died there April 4, 1870. He was graduated from 
the University of Berlin in 1827, afterward studying 
a year at Stockholm under Berzelius, and later 
spending some time in Paris under Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard. In 1881 Magnus began teaching as privat- 
VIII.— 17 


docent in Berlin ; in 1834 be became assistant pro- 
fessor of physics and technology in the university 
there, and in 1845 was appointed professor. The 
physical cabinet of the university w T as formed by 
him. He ceased teaching in Feb., 1869. 

The first work published by Magnus was “ Leber 
die Selbstentzundliclikeit des Feinzerteilten Eisens ” 
(1825). While at Stockholm in 1828 he discovered 
the compound known as “ the green salt of Magnus. ” 
He discovered also sulfovinic, ethionic, and i sethi - 
onic acids, and (with Ammermuller) periodic acid; 
investigated the diminution in density produced in 
garnet and vesuvianite by melting; and studied the 
property inherent in the blood of absorbing carbonic 
acid and oxygen (founding thereon the theory of the 
absorption of the blood). On Dec. 18, 1841, he pub- 
lished the results of his experiments upon the co- 
efficient of the dilatation of gases (Regnault hav- 
ing published his results in the same field on Nov. 
25 of the same year) ; in 1860 and 1861 he announced 
the results of his experiments on the transmission of 
heat through gases by conductibility and radiation, 
which led to a long controversy with Tyndall. 

He made researches also in magnetic and in ther- 
mal electricity, hydraulics, the deflection of project- 
iles from firearms, the diathermai power of gases, 
the polarization of radiant heat, etc. The results of 
his experiments and researches may be found in 
PoggendorfTs “ Annalen ” or in the publications of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Bibliography: Helmholtz, Rede zum Gediichtnis an g. 

Magnus , Berlin, 1871; Hofmann, Zur Ennnerung an G. 

Magnus , ib. 1871 ; Aus Jae. Berzelius' und G. Magnus 

Brief wechsel; AUg. Deutsche Biographies Poggendorff, 

Biographisch-Litemrisches BandwOrterb.; Brockhaus 

Knnversations-Lexikon ; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; 

Larousse, Diet,; La Grande Encyclopedic sEncyc. Brit.: 

Appleton's Cyclo. of Am. Bing.; Johnson’s Encyc. 

s N. D. 

MAGNUS, LADY KATIE : English author- 
ess and communal worker; born at Portsmouth 
May 2, 1844; daughter of E. Emanuel; wife of Sir 
Philip Magnus. She has been connected with various 
committees of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, has 
taken a great interest in the Jew's’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, and is treasurer of the Jewish Girls’ Club. 
Lady Magnus has written much on Jewish topics, 
beginning with “Little Miriam's Bible Stories” and 
“Holiday Stories,” as w'ell as two sketches of Jew- 
ish kistor}’—" About the Jews Since Bible Times” 
(London, 1881) and “Outlines of Jewish History ” ; 
the latter has run into three editions, and has been 
republished (with additional chapters on America) 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America 
(Philadelphia, 1900). She has contributed much to 
the periodicals, and a collection of her various 
papers w T as published under the title “Salvage’ 
(1899). Those relating to Jewish topics are included 
iu her “Jewish Portraits.” which lias run into a sec- 
ond edition (London, 1901). She is also the author 
of “ First Makers of England,” London, 1901. 
Bibliography: Jewish Year Book, 5664 (1903-4). ^ 

MAGNUS, LAURIE: English author and 
publisher: son of Sir Philip Magnus; born in Lon- 
don in 1872; educated at Magdalen College. Oxford, 
lie w*as the Berlin correspondent of the London 
** Morning Post” (1897-9S) and leader- wwiter for the 
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same paper. He is now (1904) joint managing di- 
rector of George lion tied go & Sons, Ltd. Magnus 
has edited a series of “ Secondary Education Text- 
Books 77 for the publishing-house of John Murray, 
has published “A Primer of Wordsworth,” trans- 
lated the first volume of “Greek Thinkers ” (from 
the German of Prof. T. Gomperz), and has edited 
“ Prayers from the Poets” and “Flowers of the 
Cave” (in conjunction with Cecil Head lam). He 
lias written “Aspects of the Jewish Question” 
(1902), reprinted and enlarged from the “Jewish 
Quarterly Review.” 

Bibliography: Jewish Year Book , 1901-2. 

J. M. AY. L. 

MAGNUS, LUDWIG IMMANUEL: Ger- 
man mathematician ; born in Berlin March 15, 1790 ; 
died there Sept. 25, 1861 ; cousin of Heinrich Gustav 
Magnus. His father died when he was young ; and 
liis mother induced him to enter his uncle’s bank ; 
after business hours lie studied Euclid. In the 
Napoleonic wars lie was a volunteer in the artil- 
lery, being soon promoted to the rank of gunner and 
serving from 1S13 to 1815. On the conclusion of 
peace he again took up the business of banking in 
Berlin ; in his leisure hours studying higher mathe- 
matics, and teaching that subject in the academy 
founded in 1816 by a brother of the sculptor Cauer. 
On the removal of the academy to Charlottenburg 
(1826) Magnus continued to be one of its regular staff 
of teachers; and lie held that position until 1834. 
when Cauer died. Magnus then abandoned teaching, 
and spent the next nine years as head revenue offi- 
cer in the recently founded Berliner Kassenverein, 
retiring in 1843 on a competency. Hard work had, 
however, broken his health, and he did nothing more 
for mathematics. During the latter part of his life he 
was an invalid, suffering from a disease of the eyes. 

By 1834 Magnus' reputation as a mathematician 
had become established, and the University of Bonn 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor. 
Magnus’ mathematical writings appeared in Ger- 
gonne’s “Annales des Matliematiques, ” vols. xi. 
and xvi. (1820-25); in Crelle’s “Journal,” vols. v., 
vii., viii., and ix. (1830-32); in the third part (1833) 
of Meier Ilirscli’s “Sammlung Geometrischer Auf- 
gaben ” ; and in “ Sammlung von Aufgaben undLehr- 
siitzen aus der Anatytischen Geometrie des Raumes” 
(published in 1837, but written long before). 

Bibliography: ^LZZ< 7 . Deutsche Biographic , xx. 91-92, Lei p- 
sic, 18S4 ; Poggendorff, Biog.-Literarisch HamlwOrterh. 
Leipsic, 1863, s.v. 

a- N. D. 

MAGNUS, MARKUS: Elder of the Jewish 
congregation of Berlin in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century; court Jew to the crown prince, 
afterward King Frederick AVilliam I. The Jewish 
community of Berlin was divided into two hostile 
camps by Magnus' quarrels with his rival, Jost 
Liebmann. Frederick I. favored the latter, while 
the crown prince supported Magnus. After the 
death of Liebmann his widow and sons continued 
these quarrels, which ended in the victory of Mag- 
nus. He induced the members of the congregation 
to substitute a public synagogue for the two private 
synagogues hitherto maintained by Liebmann, Veit, 
and Riess (see Jkw. Excyc. iii. 70-71, iv. 317). | 


AVhen the government (March 16, 1722) issued a 
new regulation for the administration of the Berlin 
Jewish congregation, Magnus and Moses Levi Gum- 
pertz were appointed permanent chief elders with a 
salary of 300 thalers each. 

Bibliography: Geiger, Oesch. tier Judcn in Berlin* i. 19-21 

38, Berlin, 1811 ; Griitz, Geseh. x. 309-310, 350, Leipsic, 1868 

u. S. Max. ’ 

MAGNUS, PAUL WILHELM : German bot- 
anist; born at Berlin Feb. 29, 1844; educated at the 
AYerdergymnasium and the university of his native 
city" and at the University of Frciburg-im-Breisgau 
(Pli.D. Berlin, 1870). He became in 1875 privat- 
docent at his alma mater, where since 1880 he has 
occupied the position of assistant professor of bot- 
any. He was a member for botany of the Prussian 
commission for the exploration of the seas, and as 
such took part in the expeditions of 1871 in the 
Baltic Sea, of 1872 in the North Sea, and of 1874 on 
The Sley. He made reports of these expeditions, 
which were published by the government. Magnus 
contributed articles on botany to various scientific 
journals, and is the author of : “ Beitritge zur Kennt- 
niss der Gattung Najas,” 1870; “Morphologic der 
Sphacelaricen,” 1873; “Pilze des Ivantons Grau- 
bhndten,” 1890. 

s. F. T. II. 

MAGNUS, SIR PHILIP : English education- 
ist; horn in London Oct. 7, 1842; educated at Uni- 
versity College in that city, and at the University of 
London (B. A. 1863; B.Sc. 1864). Destined for the 
Jewish ministry, he pursued liis studies in Berlin 
(1865-66). On his return to England he became one 
of the ministers of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, 
London. At the same time he did much private 
teaching, and was professor of mechanics at the 
Catholic University. His “Lessons in Elementary 
Mechanics” (London, 1874) was for a long time the 
standard text-book on the subject. In 1880 lie was 
appointed secretary of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education, and in that capacity became the leading 
authority on technical education in the United King- 
dom. He was a member of a royal commission for 
this subject (1881-84), visiting in connection there- 
with the chief educational centers of western Eu- 
rope. In 1886 lie was knighted in recognition of 
his services to education. In 18S8 he published a 
work on “Industrial Education,” as one of a series 
of text-books on education edited by him. He was 
principal of the Finsbury Technical College from 
1883 to 1885, and a member of the London School 
Board in 1890 and 1891. In 1900 he became fellow 
of the senate of London University, and at the pres- 
ent time (1904) is connected in an honorary capacity 
with many important educational Institutions. 

Magnus' work at the Guilds Institute caused 
him to resign his position in the Jewish ministry ; 
but lie has retained his interest in many communal 
institutions, being vice-president of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, president of the Deaf and Dumb 
Home, and a representative on the board of deputies 
of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, of which he has 
been also a warden. 

Bibliography; Men and Women of the Time. 1894; TF/io’s 
Who , 1904. T 
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MAGOG. See Goa and Magog. 

MAGREPHAH. See Music. 

MAGYAR IZRAELITA. See Periodicals. 

MAGYAR ZSIDO SZEMLE : Hungarian 
Jewish monthly review; established in 1884 by Josef 
Simon, secretary of the Jewish chancery, Wilhelm 
Bachcr, and Josef Banoczi, the two latter being pro- 
cessors in the “ Landesrabbinerschule ” of Budapest, 
Its purpose is to promote the scientific knowledge 
of Judaism, and at the same time to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the social and legal conditions 
of the Jews. The editorship was assumed by Ba- 
noczi and Baclier, who retired in 1890 in favor of 
L. Blau and P. Mezey. The latter resigned at the 
end of 1895 after the Ungarisch-Israelitischer Littera- 
turverein had been founded through the efforts of 
the “Magyar Zsido Szemle,” which thereafter be- 
came a quarterly under the sole editorship of Blau. 
Its list of contributors includes Americans as well 
as Europeans. It is the first and at present (1904) 
the only Jewish scientific periodical published in 
.Hungarian, and has attracted a large number of con- 
tributors from among the younger generation. 

ii. n. L- B. 

MAGYAR ZSINAGOGA. See Periodicals. 

MAH NISHTANNAH (lit. “wherein is dis- 
tinguished”): The opening words of the child’s 
questions to the father in the Passover Haggadali ; 
the whole of the domestic service of the Passover is 
sometimes, familiarly, so named. The questions are 
often chanted in the students’ cantillation of the 
Talmudical schools; the text thus intoned may be 
found in Jew. Encyc. iii. 550. 
a. F. L. C. 

MAHAMAD (more correctly MA‘AMAD 
bDJJD]) The board of directors of a Spanish-Por- 
tuguese congregation. The word is of Neo-Hebrew 
origin, and in the Talmud is applied to the repre- 
sentatives of the people present at the Temple 
service (Ta'an. 15b). The board consisted of four 
wardens and a treasurer, and its members were 
elected, or, more exactly, cooptated, from the “ye- 
hidim those who had full rights of membership 
in the synagogue. Whenever a vacancy occurred 
between elections, which happened chiefly through 
.death, the remaining members, with eight ex-mem- 
bers, formed an electoral committee, and conferred 
upon one of their number, by lot, the right to nom- 
inate a new colleague from the congregation. If the 
assembly approved of the choice, it held good. This 
system naturally resulted in a monop- 

Rules of oly of the administration of the eon- 

Election. gregation by a limited number of fam- 
ilies. That this oligarchic circle might 
not become too narrow, it was decided that no one 
could be a member of the mahamadat the same time 
as his son, grandson, son-in-law, stepson, brother, 
brother-in-law, nephew, or cousin; and, further- 
more, in order to insure just decisions, no one under 
twenty- five could be elected treasurer of the ma- 
hamad, and no one under forty could be warden, 
unless he had already served as treasurer. This was 
the rule in the Beyis Marks Synagogue of Lon- 


don, and the regulations were practically the same 
in the other Portuguese communities. 

The laws of the mahamad, according to which the 
affairs of the synagogue were administered, were 
called Ascamot. Basing its authority on them, the 
mahamad exercised over the members of the congre- 
gation a despotic control which degenerated into a 
sort of police supervision. No member could marry 
or be divorced without the consent of this board, 
nor could one bring a lawsuit against 
Despotic a fellow member without first consult- 
Rule. ing the mahamad on the subject, ex- 
cept in cases where such a delay in 
bringing complaint would cause him injury. No 
book, and no treatise of a religious or political na- 
ture, in any language whatsoever, could be printed 
without the permission of the mahamad. Thus Ha- 
ham David Nieto published his “Matteh Dan ” “con 
licencia de los Senores del Mahamad” (London, 
1714), and Isaac Nieto dedicates his sermon on Yom 
Kip pur “a los muy Ilustres SSrs. del Mahamad, y 
por su Orden Impresso ” (id. 1756). In London, for 
the greater political security of the congregation, 
every one was forbidden by the mahamad to join 
parties “ which any of the people may form against 
the government, the ministry, or the judicial admin- 
istration of the kingdom.” 

In the synagogue, or in the law-court of the ma- 
hamad, no one might oppose an order of the ma- 
hamad or of the presiding officer who represented 
it, or criticize such an order, or write or circulate 
writings containing adverse criticisms of actions 
taken by it. The haham of the congregation en- 
joyed the same protection. No non- Portuguese 
Jew might pray in the Portuguese synagogue with- 
out the permission of the mahamad, nor might any 
one refuse an office or function in the services, or in 
the administration of synagogal affairs, which the 
mahamad or its president might assign him. Ac- 
cording to the ascamot of the Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue of London, any one who did not accept elec- 
tion as a member of the mahamad, or who had not 
shown his willingness to accept it before the expira- 
tion of eight days, was fined £40; if he had been 
elected treasurer, he was fined £30. The strict ap- 
plication of this rule, in 1818, led Isaac D’Israeli to 
sever his connection with the Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue, since he would neither accept the office of 
warden nor pay the fine of £40. The board was es- 
pecially strict in the observance of the first ascanni. 
that no one might hold services outside the syna- 
gogue, except in a house of mourning during the 
first seven days thereof. 

The mahamad was very prompt in imposing pen- 
alties where its regulations were ignored or vio- 
lated, though excommunication, exclusion from the 
synagogue for a certain length of time, fines for the 
benefit of the poor- fund, withdrawal 
Disci- of all “ mizwot,” forfeiture of the right 
plinary to vote, and similar disciplinary meas- 
Measures. ures began naturally in the course ot 
time to lose their desired effect. Oc- 
casionally, moreover, the mahamad appealed to the 
secular authorities to execute its decrees, as in Lon- 
don in 1783, when it desired to remove those who. 
during the service on Purim, according to ancient 
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•custom, beat on the synagogue kettle-drums when- 
ever the name of Hainan was read from the Megil- 
lah. At Amsterdam, in the year 1670, the mahamad 
applied to the magistracy for confirmation and sup- 
port in the execution of its decree that no one might 
sever Ills connection with the congregation even 
when under the strictest excommunication. A con- 
fession of repentance made by the delinquent before 
God and the congregation was sufficient to bring 
about a mitigation of the punishment or to secure a 
total revocation of the decree of excommunication. 

> The me Albers of the mahamad were at the same 
time members of the tax-commission, and in this 
capacity were comprised among the “ fintadores ” 
(see Jew. Encyc. v. 388b, /».#. Einta). 

In the Portuguese communities the affairs of the 
congregation and of the synagogue are still admin- 
istered by a mahamad, although the disciplinary 
powers granted by the old ascamot have been very 
materially curtailed. The regime of the old mahamad 
of London is humorously described by Israel Zang- 
will in “The King of Sclmorrers ” (pp. 105 et seq . ). 

Bibliography: Jew. Chran. June 11,1897, p. 11; M. Gaster 
Htitory of the Ancient Sunamme , passim, London, 1901; 
J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anylo-Jewish History, index. th. 
18 /:>. 

d. M. Sc. 

MAHAN AIM : City on the east of the Jordan, 
near the River Jabbok; first mentioned as the place 
where Jacob, returning from Aram to southern 
Canaan, bad a vision of angels (Gen. xxxii. 1-2). 
Tiiis implies that Malianaim was a sanctuary at a 
very early period. In the records in the Rook of 
Joshua of the allotments to the tribes Malianaim is 
accounted a part of the inheritance of the tribe of 
Gad (xxi. 38). Apparently it was on the border be- 
tween Gad and Manassoh, and it was assigned as a 
Levitical city (Josh. xiii. 20, 30; xxi. 38: comp. I 
Cliron. vi. 80). 

Malianaim gained a temporary prominence in the 
days of the beginnings of the kingdom. It was then 
a stronghold, adapted to serve as a refuge for fugi- 
tives of importance (II Sam. xviii. 24). To it Abner, 
Saul’s general, brought: Ish-bosheth. Saul’s son and 
successor (H Sam. ii. 8): during his brief and ill- 
starred reign Malianaim was his capital. To Malia- 
liaim David fled at the time of Absalom’s rebellion 
(II Sam. xvii. 24, 27; I Kings ii. 8). and made it his 
residence until his recall to Jerusalem. Later on it 
was the headquarters of one of Solomon’s commis- 
sary officers (I Kings iv. 14). According toMaspcro 
(“The Struggle of the Nations,” p. 773), Malianaim 
was among the cities plundered by Shishak during 
his invasion ( [ Kings xiv. 25) of Israelitish territorv. 
There is no subsequent reference to the city in the 
annals. It is not improbable that a vigorous resist- 
ance to Shishak or to some other invader brought 
about its utter demolition. The form of the name 
appears to he dual, hence the common rendering 
“two companies’’ or “camps.” The narrator of 
Jacob's plan (Gen. xxxii. 7) for avoiding the loss of 
all his property so understood the name. Many 
scholars at the present day prefer to regard the 
termination in this ease as the expansion of a shorter 
ending rather than as a sign of the dual. 

The exact location of Malianaim is very uncertain, 
the Biblical data being inconclusive. The city was 


certainly in northern Gilead and in a situation which 
commanded an extensive view (II Sam. xviii. 24); 
it was approached from the south by way of the 
Jordan valley and probably through a wadi that 
debouched into it (II Sam. ii. 29). Most explorers 
agree in placing it at or near the wadi ‘Ajlun. 


kibmograpiiy : concler, Jleth and Moah ; Merrill, East of the 
Jordan; Van Kasteren, in Z. D. P. V. xiii. 205 et sea.; Bulil 
Geographic des Alien PaUistina , p. 257 ; <;. A. Smith JJisl' 
Geog. pp. 580-588. 

s - F. K. S. 

MAHEE-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ qnD 

D tyn = ” speeding for booty,” “hastening to the 
spoil ”) ; Symbolic name of the son of Isaiah indica- 


ting the sudden attack on Damascus and Syria by 
the King of Assyria (Isa. viii. 3-4). Isaiah had first 
been commanded by God to write it on a large roll 
(ib. viii. 1). 


e. o. II. 


M. Sel. 


MAHLER, ARTHUR: Austrian archeologist; 
born in Prague Aug. 1, 1871. After completing 
his studies at the gymnasium in Prague, lie studied 
the history of art and archeology at the universities 
of Prague and Yieuna (Ph.D.), and in 1902 became 
pri vat-docent in archeology at the German university 
at Prague. He has contributed a number of articles to 
the “ Jahreshefte des Oesterreichisclien Archiiologi-' 
schen Institutes” (of which institute lie is a corre- 
sponding member), the “ Revue Archeologique,” and 
the “Journal d’Archeologie Numismatique.” He 
is the author of “Polykletund Seine Scliule: ein 
Beit rag zur Gcscli. der Griechisclien Plastik ” (Leip- 
sic, 1902). lie also delivered a series of lectures at 
the American School for Archeologv at Rome. 

S. 


MAHLER, EDUARD : Austrian astronomer; 
born in Cziffer, Hungary, 1857. He was graduated 
from the Vienna public school in 1876, and then 
studied mathematics and physics at the university 
in that city, taking his degree in 1880. From Nov. 
1, 1882, till the death of T. Oppolzer (Dec., 1886) 
Mahler shared in the hitter’s scientific labors. On 
June 1, 1885, he was appointed assistant in the royal 
Austrian commission on measurement of degrees. 

Mahler has devoted himself chiefly to chronology. 
In early life lie paid considerable attention to an- 
cient Oriental history, Assyriology, and Egypt- 
ology, in which subjects he is at present privat- 
docent at the University of Budapest. On Sept. 6, 
1889, he received the royal gold medal “ litteris et 
artibus” of Sweden and Norway; and since 1898 
he has been an official of the Hungarian National 
Museum. 

Mahler has published: f Fundamentalsatze der 
Allgomeinen Flachentheorie,” Vienna, 1881; “As- 
tronomische Lntersuchung fiber die in der Bibel 
Erwalmte Aegyptische Finsterniss,” ib. 1885; “Die 
Cent ralen Somienfinsternisse, ” ib. -1885 ; “ Untersuch- 
ung einer im Buche Nahum nuf den IJntcrgang 
Nini vc’s Bezogenen Finsterniss,”^. 1886; “ Biblische 
Chronologic und Zeitreehnung der Ilebraer,” ib. 
1887; “Forfsetzung der Wfistenfeld ’schen Ver- 
gleichungs-Tabellen der Mohammedanischen und 
Christlichcn Zeitreehnung,” Leipsic; 1887: “Ohro- 
nologische Vmgfieichungs-Tabellen,” Vienna, 1889; 
“Maimonides’ Kiddusch-Hachodesch,” ib. 1890 
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(translated and explained); besides many papers 
in Hungarian as well as contributions to various 
German 0 scientific journals, as * Zeitschrift der Deut- 
sclion Morgen landischen Gesellschaft,” “Sitzungs- 
bericlite der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissen- 
scbaften,” “Journal Asiatique,” " Zeitschrift tur 
Assyriologie,” “Zeitschrift fur Matbematik und 
piiysik,” and “ Zeitschrift fur Aegyptiscbe Spraclie.” 

Bibliograph v : Eisenberg, Das Gcistige T Viciu n. 321-322. 

N. D. 

MAHLER, GUSTAV: Austrian composer; 
born at Kalischt, Bohemia, July 7, 1860; studied at 
the gymnasiums at Iglau and Prague, and entered 
the University of Vienna in 1877. He attended also 
the conservatoriumin that city, studying pianoforte 
with Epstein, and composition and counterpoint 
with Bruckner. After conducting theater orchestras 
at Hall (Upper Austria), Laibach, and Cassel (where 
lie directed the grand musical festival as a leave- 
taking), he was in 1885 appointed the suecessor of 
Anton Seidl at Prague, where, among other works, 
be conducted Wagner’s “Ring der Nibelungen,” 

“ Meistersiuger, ” and “Tristan und Isolde,” the sym- 
phony of Bruckner, and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. From 1886 to 1888 he was kapell- 
meister at the Stadttheater in Leipsic, where, in 
the absence of Nikisch, he conducted the opera for 
six months. During the following years lie contrib- 
uted, by his splendid ability and skilful management, 
to bring about a thorough reorganization of the 
Royal Opera at Budapest, to which place he had 
been called in 1888. In 1891 he was appointed con- 
ductor at the Stadttheater in Hamburg, and held 
this position until 1897, when he accepted the posi- 
tion of kapellmeister of the Royal Opera, Vienna, 
succeeding Wilhelm Jahn as director in October of 
the same year. Soon thereafter he was converted to 
Christianity. 

While generally recognized as one of the greatest 
musical leaders of the day, Mahler has, within the 
past few years, aroused considerable interest also by 
liis compositions, among which the following are the 
most noteworthy: “Die Drei Pintos,” an opera 
(Leipsic, 1888): symphony in D major (performed 
at Budapest in 1891, and also at the Weimar Music 
Festival); two symphonies, 0 minor (1895) and F 
major (1896): “Humoreske.” for orchestra: “Das 
Klagende Lied,” for soli, choir, and orchestra; three 
hooks of songs. 

Bibliography: Riemann, Musik-De.vikon ; Baker, Biograph- 
ical Dictionary of Musicians. 

s J. So. 


MAHOMET. See Mohammed. 

MAHOZA (KtirWD, “The City”): Babylonian 
city on the Tigris, three parasangs south of Ctesiplion. 
Near it was the citadel of Kokepmm &np«, X&M)i 
which was regarded as a part of Mahoza. Owing 
to its proximity to the royal canal, Nehar Malka, it 
was called also “Mahoza Malka” (Maoga-Malclia). 
Mahoza existed in the third century (see below) and 
seems to have been inhabited solely by Jews, for 
one of the amoraim expressed liis astonishment at 
not seeing a “ mezuzah ” on the gates of Mahoza 
(Yoma 11a). Most of the Jews there were descend- 


ants of proselytes (Kid. 78a, b) and they are repre- 
sented as given over to luxury, on account of which 
they were denounced as “ children of Hell ” (03JVJ ^3 ; 
R, JI. 17a), as “effeminate” (Shab. 109a), and as 
“drunkards” (Ta‘an. 26a). The women of Mahoza 
had a passion for jewelry, and when Levi b. Sisi 
promulgated a lialakali permitting women to wear 
their jeweled head-dress on Sabbath, eighteen women 
of one street alone took advantage of that decision, 
while only twenty-four women in the whole city 
of Nehardea followed their example (Shab. 33a). 
On the other hand, the people of Mahoza were in- 
telligent (owing to their drinking the water of the 
Tigris; Ber. 591)) and charitable (B. K. 119a). 

Mahoza had an academy, seemingly founded about 
the middle of the third century by Joseph b. Hama, 
Raba’s father, who was succeeded by Rabbah 
(Sherira, in Neubauer, “M. J. C.”i. 29). The acad- 
emy was most prosperous under Ilaba, who attracted 
thither many students and thereby caused the de- 
cline of Abaye’s academy at Pumbedita. Thus 
Mahoza, after Pumbedita, may with justice be called 
the home of the Talmud; but after Raba’s death, 
owing to the lack of able successors, the academy of 
Mahoza gave way to that of Pumbedita. Mahoza 
was destroyed in 368 by the Romans under Julian 
the Apostate, during the war against the Persians. 
It was rebuilt, however, and became later the capi- 
tal of a small Jewish state governed by the Prince 
of the Captivity (the “ Resb Galuta ”). This Jewish 
independence did not last long, for the Jewish army, 
under Mar Zutra, the exilarch, was defeated by 
Kobad, King of Persia, and Mar Zutra, with his 
grandfather Mar Hanina, was executed on the 
bridge of Mahoza \c. 520): the Jews there were 
taken captive by Kobad, and the family of the exil- 
arch escape*! to J udea. 

About the middle of the sixth century Chosroes 
Nushirvan built in the vicinity of Mahoza a town 
on the plan of Antioch; lie called it “Antioclieia- 
Rumia,” but the Arabs called it “ Al-Mah.oza ” 
(Gregory Bar Hebrseus, “TaTikli al-Duwal,” ed. 
Pokocke, Arabic text, p. 150). This town also had 
a large Jewish population, the greater part of which 
was put to death by the Persian general Mebodes 
when he captured the town in the beginning of the 
seventh century. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Kultuv- und Littevatw '(jescl).iierJv- 

den in Asien , p. 107, Leipsic, 1849; Griitz. Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 

274-275, 351, 375: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 356-357. 

F c M. Sel. 


MAHRISH-OSTRAU : Town in Moravia, Aus- 
tria. The congregation of Mahrish-Ostrau is one of 
the youngest in Moravia, for Jews were not allowed 
to settle there until 1792, and it was not until 1848, 
when general freedom of residence was granted, that 
the congregation began to grow rapidly. It is now 
the second largest Jewish congregation in Moravia/ 
and embraces a number of smaller neighboring com- 
munities, including Oderberg; it. numbers 6,500 
souls. It became a chartered congregation in 1875 
and dedicated its synagogue in 1879 (on which 
occasion Chief Rabbi Jellinek officiated). The 
first rabbi of the congregation was Dr. B. Zimmels, 
who died in 1893. He was followed, in 1894, by the 
present (1904) incumbent, Dr. Jacob Spira. The 
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community, since 1871, has supported a. parochial 
school, -which has now 200 pupils. 

^ Among its institutions are the Jewish Womens 
Society, the Bikkur Holim (with a membership of 
220), and a bet ha-midrash. The community sup- 
ports also a number of poor students 
D - J. Sr. 

MAHZOR, (plural, Mahzorim) : Term applied 
to the compilation of prayers and piyyutim; origi- 
nally it designated the astronomical or yearly cycle. 
By the Sephardim it was used for a collection 
which contains the prayers for the whole year, while 
the Ashkenazim employed it exclusively for tin* 
prayer-book containing the festival ritual. The 
Mahzor varies with the custom Qmtt) of the coun- 
tries or cities in which it is used. Among the differ- 
ent European Mahzorim the oldest is the “ Mahzor 
Roma niya, ” known also as “Hazzaniyva shelRo- 
maniya, ” or “ Grigos. ” It originated in the Byzantine 
empire (whence the name “ Ro manly a ”), and differs 
from the Ashkenazic in that it contains fewer poet- 
ical compositions of Iyalir. It was edited by Elijah 
ben Benjamin ha-Levi (who enriched it with poet- 
ical compositions of his own), and according to Zed- 
nerwas published first utVenice, in the printing-office 
of Daniel Bomberg, and then at Constantinople (1573- 
1576). It is divided into two large volumes and con- 
tains, besides the prayers for the year and the piyyu- 
tim, the Five Scrolls, the Book of Job, the Haggadah 
of Passover, the beginnings and endings of the Sab- 
batieal sections of the Pentateuch, and calendric rules. 

From the Byzantine empire the use of piyyutim 
was introduced into southern Italy, and thence into 
Rome. The Romans adopted some parts of the Mah- 
zor Romaniya, discarded others, and added much 
that was new, thus forming a new rite known by 
the name “Minhag Bene Roma,” or 
Roman “ Minhag Lo'azim,” or “Minhag Ital- 
Rite, yani.” The Roman ritual was widely 
disseminated from Rome, and after 
1520 the Greek ritual was based upon the Roman 
Mahzor, which served also as a basis for the rituals 
of Corfu and Kaffa. Tlie Roman Malizor was pub- 
lished first at Soncino in 1485. Johanan Treves 
wrote a commentary on it under the title “Kimlia 
de-Abisliona,” which was published, together with 
the text, at Bologna in 1540. An Italian translation 
of the Mahzor was published at Bologna in 1538, at 
Vienna in 1823, and at Leghorn in 1837. 

The use of piyyutim was introduced into northern 
Europe probably from Italy. There, again, the Mah- 
zor underwent many changes, and a German (“ Ash- 
kenazi ”) ritual was established which is contained 
in the “Mahzor Ashkenaz,” the “ Mahzor Pehm [Bo- 
hemia] we-Polin [Poland],” and the “Minhag Zar- 
fat” (=“ French ritual”). Of these the first two only 
are now in use. The French ritual was never pub- 
lished; it is extant partly in manuscript and partly 
m the^ ritual ol the three Italian communities of 
AsL, Fassano, and Moncalvo, where many French 
Jews settled after their expulsion from France in 
1306 and 1394. The several Mahzorim included in 
Ihe Ashkenazic ritual vary in some details, hut agree 
in essentials.. They are distinguished from those of 
other rituals in containing numerous piyyutim based 
upon the Halakah and I faggadali. The German ritual 


is used by the Jews in Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, 
or Silesia, Prussian Poland, Russia, Austria, Hungary’ 
France, and England. The Ashke- 
Ashke- nazic Mahzor was first published about 
nazic Rite. 1521, the Polish in 1522. Among the 
commentaries on the German and Po- 
lish Mahzor, which have often been published to- 
gether with the text, are those of: Benjamin ben 
MeiT ha-Levi of Nuremberg (Tanhausen, 1540), Isaac 
ben Jacob Jozebel (entitled “Iladrat Ivodesh,” Ven- 
ice, 1554), an anonymous writer (entitled “MaTigle 
Zedek,” Venice, 1568), Zebi Hirscli Zundels (Lublin, 
i 1579) ^Nathan Shapira (Cracow, 1604), Joseph Beza- 
leel Ivaz Mehokek (Prague, 1616), a second anony- 
mous writer (with additions entitled “Sefer ha-Mas- 
bir,” by Joseph. and with glosses mid notes 

entitled “Masbir he-Hadash,” by Moses Ivosmann 
Amsterdam, 1667), HirzShatz (Willielmsdorf, 1673)’ 
Benjamin Wolf Ileidenheim (Rodelheim, 1800) j 
Uri Feibus ben Aryeh Lob (entitled “Keri’e Mo‘ed,” 
Breslau, 1805), Moses Israel Budinger (Metz, 1817), 
and Jeliiel Michael ha-Levi (entitled “Matteli Lewi ” 
Slobuta, 1827). 

Translations of parts of the German Mahzor'into 
the vernacular of the countries in which they were 
used began to be made as early as the fourteenth 
century. In 1571 Abigdor ben Moses published a 
Judaso-German translation of the Mahzor for New - 
Year and the Day of Atonement. In 
Transla- 1600 the J udrco-German translation of 
tions into the whole Mahzor was published by 
German. MeYr Ansliel ben Joseph Mordecai of 
Posen. A German translation of the 
whole Mahzor was first published by Benjamin 
Wolf Heidenheim, 1800. He was followed by Prosper 
of Alsace (Metz, 1817), Moses ben Israel Landau 
(Prague, 1884), Moritz Frenkel (Berlin, 1838-40), 

I. N. Mannheimer (Vienna, 1840), Moses Pappen- 
heimer and Jeremiah Heinemann (Berlin, 1840-41), 
Raphael Jacob Fiirstenthal (Krotoscliin, 1845), MeYr 
lia-Levi Letteris (Prague, 1845), and Michael Sachs 
(Berlin, 1855). A French translation of the whole 
IVIalizor was published by JElbanan Z>urlacber (Paris 

1852). 

> The first attempt to render the Mahzor into Eng- 
lish was made by A, Alexander, who in 1787 pub- 
lished the piyyutim for the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, and in 1789 the whole service for New -Year. 

In 1794 David Levi published an English version 
of the servicesfor New-Year, the Day of Atonement, 
and the feasts of Tabernacles and Pentecost, and thir- 
teen years later gave a new version of the whole 
Mahzor. In 1860 a new English version Avas pub- 
lished by David Aaron de Sola. A Dutch transla- 
tion of the entire Mahzor was published by Gabriel 
Isaac Pollack in 1841. The services for New-Year 
and the Day of Atonement were rendered into Rus- 
sian by Rabbi Iiurwitz after 1880. 

Spain, in the Middle Ages the home of Jewish 
poetry, could hardly be satisfied with the piyyutim 
of Kalir, which had been introduced 
In Spain, either from Babylonia with the “Sid- 
dur” of R. Amram Gaon, or from 
Italy. These, therefore, were replaced by new piy- 
yutim composed by Spanish poets, as Joseph ben 
Abitur, Solomon Gabirol, Isaac Ghayyat, Judah ha- 
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Lovi and Abraham aud Moses i bn Ezra. Indeed the 
number of piyyutim composed by Spanish poets 
" as s ? S rcat t!lat almost every Spanish citv had its 
■ own nttm]. After the Spanish exile the same ritual 
v as adopted by all the Sephardim with the exception 
ot (he Catalonian and Aragonian congregations of 
balomea winch still use their old Mahzor for New- 
lear and the Day of Atonement. 

The Mali z or ot the Sephardic ritual was first pub- 
.shed at Venice in 1014. As representing distinct 
blanches of the Sephardic ritual may be regarded : the 
1 npoh Mal.izor ior New-Yearaud the Day of Atone- 
"‘ e . U ‘ (published lirst at Venice in 1048, under the title 
biHe llenanot ); the Mahzor of Tunis (published 

f • ; f !f Mal - lzor 01 ^iers (“ Minhag Algaza dr, » 

published first at Amsterdam in 1685); and themah- 
zonm of Provence and Languedoc, four of which 

r'fv.fill eXtn , U lr tll0 f ° f Avl S nou ' Carpentras, 
Ca aillon, and Montpellier. Many pivyutim of the 

ephardim were incorporated into the Mahzor of 
northern Prance and some of them entered the Ger- 
nan Mahzor. Parts of the Spanish Mahzor like 
the- Abodah ” of Joseph ben Abitur, the “ Azliarot ” 

ibn Chavv, r Qabin>1 ' aud v ‘“ Poems by Isaac 

bn TiM Wer T aun ° tated Jac ob Anatoli, 
Moses ibn Tibbon, Isaac ben Todros, Simon Duran 

and by others. Jacob Tam compiled a mahzor 
modeled upon the Spanish Mahzor, and many litur- 
gical poems ot Spain are found in the Mahzor Vi try 
complied by Smilmh ben Samuel of Vitry; pupil of 

The Spanish Mahzor exerted an influence upon 


law, Isaiah Berlin, rabbi of Breslau. He wrote also 

Turira Vyhenifurth! 1790) bl ’° tll<a ’’ UOtes to tbe 

•Si'isssKsas 

B. Fn. 

i„^- IE r’/ 0SEPH VON: German rabbi; born 
m ‘ ; dlod at Stuttgart Aug. 19 , 1873. He was 
president of the first rabbinical conference held a 

?I“ k 1U } SU ’ Md hc was alsoa member of £ 
Jewish Consistory of Wurttemberg. In recognition 
Of his many philanthropic activities aud of his par- 
ticipation m all the spiritual movements of the day 
he was ennobled by the King of Wurttemberg. This 
rabbi Sm ‘ 6 dlst + lllct ' ou of being the first German 

Jud '-lsS S ) 0 UObiHty ( “ A1 ‘ g - Zcit dGS 

S ’ * I. Wah. 


MAIMIMG. See Mayiie.m. 
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MAI JOHANH HEINRICH (the cider)- 

Feb b01 ' n in Pforz beim 

f •’ lbJd ' died m Giessen Sept., 1719. l u 1089 he 
became professor iu the University of Giessen Be 
sides various Biblical exegetical works he wrote- 

4 xerdtatio ' 0 0 f t % JUdaida! ” (Gicsseil > 169S )’ 
Lxucitcitio . . . de Jure Anui Septimi” (ed bv 

bis son, , d . 1707, and later printed along with MM 

h M ,-el i rV«? 0, i i SOn • H - Mai ( the younger ; 

of G ’ “ fn JU ,^' 1783) was ]],ade Professor 
o Gictk and Oriental languages iu the University 

ot Giessen 1709; he published, amon* ottS 
flin gs: " Dissertatio . . . de ()H™ P Vtm a? 
Sci-iptis D. Isaac Abarbanielis ”°(Altdorf, 1708)'- 
r G- Isaaci Abarbanielis Preco Salutis in Tt ’ 
jatl “- Trauslatus ” (Fraukfort-on-the-Main, 1 T 19 ) 

B J0 H«»« «»<! I-eipsie, 1750; 

MAIj JOSEPH BEN IffilCHA’FT • c 7 

Tb 61 '! b °ry n at -Gybernfurtii Dec. 29, 1764 "died 
at Breslau Dec. 1, 1810 His father l.-. t • , 

ills brother succeeded Mai wi« «, v J , a 
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MA.IMON (MAIMUN) BEN JOSEPH: 

> pams 1 exegete aud moralist; born about 1110- 
ather of Moses Maimonides. He studied under 
Joseph i bn Migasli at Lucena, and became a day- 

TJVV h r nb ° r ° f a commentary, in Am- 
i tlie ^Pentateuch, fragments of which are 

Amh S’ “ S Sra " dsOU A bi‘alnini. Maimon wrote 
Aiabic also on the “dinim” concerning tlie rit 
-ml and the festivals. It is, possibly, fVmthis 

ontheMisi SI , ai ^°r deS q ’ IOteS in bis commentary 
on the Mishnah Bek. viii. 7; ‘Eduy. i. 3, iv. 7; and 

TT snnl V1 ' ‘ M ‘ d iU his “ Yad ” (Sbehitah, xi. 10) 
Iis only extant work, however, is a letter of conso- 
Utmn which bus been identified with tlie “Iggeret 
ba-bhemad attributed to his son; Oio Arabic text 

Q a R e ” i e 66 a i0D tnt H latOd by - L ' M - ® m,no “ (“J- 

whii ' xr • d ' P " as Written in the year 1160 

They left’vp 0 /^ a “ d his ? 011 Moses "’ere at Fez.’ 

S ' li f! al f aild !ln ' ived afc Jerusalem on 

Get. K m that year (see Moses hen Maimon). 

n i W \ ste! “- 

ta-atvr do- Jvdcii. 14 * 1(lem ’ Die ^rabiauhe Li, 

MAIMON, MOISEI EEIBOVICH : Buin 
painter; born at Wilkowiszk, government of Su 
walki, Russian Poland, Feb. 4, i860. After attend 

S t^0 f rfl “ ^-wandwlEi 

cnieiea, m lbbO, the Academy of Fine Arts ot Qt 
Petersburg; in 1881 he was awarded a silver meet i 
for a painting from life, and in 1883 was graduated 
- the exhibitions of the academy in 1884 and 1885 
be wasagam awarded silver medals. In iSs and 
1886 Maimon executed portraits of the daughter of 
General Mmkevitz and of the son of Baron U gem 
on Sternberg. In October of the latter year he 
\ as awarded a gold medal by the academy for his 
bt. Irene Cures St. Sebastian, ” and for his “w n 
the Ternble Taking Orders Before His Death from 
foe Metropofitan -tho title of “Artist of JS 
D ° ? "’ as conferred upon him. He painted mauv 
portraits, among them those of the czar czarina 3 ^ 

S aUd Fmf ■ DaUkl ^wolsou (1900; 

Sicl^do “Tim ^' tlsts ’ Exbihition). His paintings 
xr l T, House-Cleaner,” “The Wagons at 
ie Market-Place,” “An Applicant,” aud “The Poli- 
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tieians” (exhibited 1SS9 and 1891; these represent 
chioi]y peasant types); “lie Lost His Way,” “An 
OJd Man.” “A Girl's Head,” and “The Fishers” 
(“Blanc et Noir” exhibition of 1891); “A Corner in 
the Theater, ” “ In the Kitchen, ” “ Buying Groceries, ” 
and “ Repairing Ilis Property ” (academy exhibition 
of 1S92); “A Cheap Restaurant” (St. Petersburg- 
Art. Exhibition of 1892); “The Maranos” (1898; 
Academy of Fine Arts); “The Mushroom-Seller,” 
“A Girl Student,” and “The Peasant Elder” (St. 
Petersburg Artists’ Exhibition of 1S94) ; “The Invi- 
tation,” “The Broken Heart” (1895); “A Prayer in 
the Woods,” “The Bouquet Fading Away,” “The 
Southern Girl,” “The Servant-Girl,” “An Old Man ” 
(1896); “A Woman's Head” (St. Petersburg Exhi- 
bition, 1899, held in the palace of Baron Shtiglitz). 

Maimon attained also considerable success in car- 
icature. In 1900 he published two albums, one con- 
taining ten portraits of women, and the other ten 
portraits of men, all of persons mentioned in the 
Bible ; some of these were copies from works of the 
great masters. 

. “ The Maranos ” represents a Passover night in a 
rich Marano home. The family is seated at the 
table, at the head of which an old man, clothed in 
white, is reading from the Ilaggadah. The door 
opens suddenly and a masked and armed force of 
the Inquisition enters. The family is horror-stricken, 
with the exception of the old man, who continues 
to read quietly, with his hand on the arm of the 
chair, and by his attitude seeming to say: “I will 
finish my reading and then I shall be ready.” For 
this painting he was made “ Academician and Titu- 
lar-Rath.” 

Maimon contributed several articles to the weekly 
edition of the “ Voskhod,” and an article of his in 
Hebrew was presented, in the form of a pamphlet, 
by “ Ha-Meliz ” to its readers. 

Bibliography : Sefer ha-Slianah , 1901, pp. 72-81. 

IL J. G. L. 

MAIMON, SOLOMON BEN JOSHUA : 

Philosophical writer; born at Nieszwicz, Lithuania, 
in 1754; died at Niedersiegersdorf, Silesia, Nov! 
22, 1S00. Endowed with greaty ability, he became 
versed in rabbinical literature while still a child. 

He was married at the age 
of twelve, by his father, 
to the daughter of a 
widow of his native town ; 
at the age of fourteen 
Maimon was a father. 
Pressed by his mother-in- 
law, with whom he was 
perpetually quarreling, to 
earn a livelihood, he be- 
came tutor to the family 
of an innkeeper in a 
neighboring village. His 
days were spent in ex- 
pounding the Pentateuch 
Solomon Maimon. to his unpromising pu- 
pils, arid the greater part 
of Ins nights in studying Jewish philosophical 
literature. He derived special pleasure fi’om- specu- 
lative science. Maimonides’ “ Moreh Nebukim ” be- 


came his guiding star, and it was in token of rever- 
ence for that great master that he assumed the name 
of “Maimon.” He soon plunged into 
Early cabalistic mysticism, which he en- 
Studies. deavored to place upon a philosophical 
basis, being convinced that the Cabala 
was an attempt, veiled in allegory and fable, at a 
scientific explanation of existence. This endeavor 
of Maimon ’s irritated the Hasidim with whom he 
associated, and he received rebukes instead of the 
expected compliments. Disillusioned, he turned to 
secular studies. Maimon began to study physics, 
especially optics, from old German books, which he 
procured at considerable pains. The further he ad- 
vanced in the study the stronger grew liis innate 
thirst for knowledge, and, being harassed both by 
his implacable mother-in-law and by liis coreligion- 
ists, who began to regard him as a heretic, he de- 
cided to go to Germany and there study medicine. 
A pious merchant accorded him passage to Konigs- 
berg, and, after many struggles, at the age of 
twenty-five lie reached Berlin. 

But a rude reception awaited the future philoso- 
pher, whose words Goethe was to treat with respect, 
and to whom Schiller and Kernel 1 were to pay trib- 
utes of praise; he was refused admission as a vaga- 
bond by the Jewish gatekeeper. In his despair 
Maimon appealed to a rabbi he had met, showing 
him the manuscript of his commentary on the 
“Moreli.” Unfortunately, the rabbi belonged to 
those for whom Maimonides’ philosophical work is 
the symbol of heresy. For six months Maimon 
wandered about the country, in company with a 
professional beggar, until lie reached Posen. There 
he was befriended by the pious rabbi Hirscli Janow, 
who, conceiving a high opinion of Maimon’s rabbin- 
ical learning, furnished him with means of subsist- 
ence. After two years of comfortable life Maimon 
grew weary of his superstitious surroundings, and 
recklessly wounded the religious feelings of his Or- 
thodox protectors. Again he went to Berlin ; this 
time, owing to the protection of a countryman of 
his settled there, he was admitted. Soon a happy 
accident brought him into contact with Moses Men- 
delssohn. In reading Wolff’s “Metaphysics ” Mai- 
mon was quick to detect the deficien- 
Beceived cies in his proofs of the existence 
in Berlin, of God ; Maimon wrote a criticism of 
them and sent it to Mendelssohn, who, 
lecognizing in him a profound thinker, took him 
under his protection. 

Maimon had now an excellent opportunity to be- 
gin an honoiable career; but his mind, fed on meta- 
physical problems, had become inadaptable to any 
icgular occupation. He abandoned his project of 
studying medicine and took up pharmacy ; but after 
three } T ears of study he was not in a position to exer- 
cise it professionally. He frequented bad society, 
acquired habits of intemperance, and made a profes- 
sion of cynicism which scandalized his protectors, 
b malty he was abandoned by Mendelssohn and had 
to leave Berlin. Mendelssohn, however, gave him 
letters of recommendation which secured him a good 
reception in the leading Jewish circles of Holland, 
whither lie went after a short stay in Hamburg. In 
Holland, again, his uncouth manners and unman- 
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iigeable temper alienated his friends. In despera- 
tion lie returned to Hamburg and, in order to im - 
pi-ove his position, decided to embrace Christianity. 
Addiessing a letter to a Lutheran clergy-man, lie 
expressed his readiness to abandon Judatem. 3Iai- 
mon, however, had a natural aversion to hypocrisy, 
and naively confessed that it was not religious con- 
viction that made him prefer Cliris- 
Resorts to tianity, for, he says, Judaism is more 

Conver- in keeping with reason than is Chris- 

sionists. tianity. The honest clergyman nat- 
urally refused to baptize him, but pro- 
cured him the means of entering the gymnasium of 
Altona in order that he might improve his knowl- 
edge of languages. 

After two years Maimon left the gymnasium and 
returned to Berlin. His former friends, especially 
Mendelssohn, befriended him again, and sent him to 
Dessau, where he was to translate into Hebrew Ger- 
man scientific works intended for circulation amon°’ 
the Russian and Polish Jews, Their publication^ 
however, was abandoned, and Maimon, dissatisfied 
with his friends, went to Breslau, where, through 
the assistance of Ephraim Knhand Professor Grave, 
lie found pupils. While there Maimon received a 
visit from his son, then twenty years of age, who 
demanded, in the name of his mother, that Maimon 
should return to his family or give her a letter of 
divorce. Maimon had refused a similar demand, 
made through a messenger, while he was still in 
Hambuig, because he hoped to be able in the near 
future to support his family in his native country; 
now that he could no longer entertain such a hope 
lie endeavored to persuade his wife and son to join 
him in Germany. They refused, however, and 
Maimon finaily gave the desired divorce. 

In 1786 Maimon once more returned to Berlin, 
and, protected by Ben David, Asher, and Marcus 
Heiz, devoted himself to literary-philosophic activ- 
ities. In 1790 Count Kalkreuth gave him an asylum 
on liis estate at Niedersiegersdorf. Until that year 
Maimon had published only philosoph- 
Philo- ical articles. In 1788 he became ac- 
sophic quainted with Kant’s philosophy, and 
Essays. under its influence wrote “Versucli 
fiber die Transcendentale Philosophic ” 
(Berlin, 1790), in reference to which Kant declared, 
in a letter to Marcus Herz, that of all his critics and 
opponents Maimon was the most acute. In 1791 
Maimon published a philosophical lexicon, in which 
he had collected a series of dissertations on the prin- 
cipal points of philosophy. This work gave rise to 
a violent controversy between him and Reiuhold • 
Maimon defended liis views in “ Streifereien im 
Gebiete der Philosophic ” (ib. 1798). 

After having published three historical and crit- 
ical works on philosophy — “ Ueber dieProgresse der 
Philosophic (ib. 1793); “ Vcrsuch einerNeuen Logik” 

(tb. 1/94), in which lie attempted to expound an 
algebraic or symbolic system of logic; and “Die 
Kategorien des Aristoteles ” (ib. 1794), with explan- 
atory notes — propaedeutic to his theory of logic 

Maimon produced his most important work, “Kri- 
tische^ Untersu cli ungen fiber den Menschlichen 
Geist (ib. 1797), which secured him a prominent 
place among the historians of philosophy. Therein 


he originated that speculative monistic idealism 
which, during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

pervaded not only philosophy-, but all 
His sciences, and by which Fichte, SchcJ- 
I u Hritische ling, and Hegel were influenced. The 
Untersuch- great question at issue in Kant’s anal- 
I ungen. ; ” ysis of the mind was, “Has man any 

ideas which are absolutely and ob- 
jectively true?” the answer to which depends on an- 
otlier question, “Has man any ideas independent of 
experience?” lor if all ideas depend on experience, 
there can be no question of objective ideas, expe- 
rience being essentially subjective. 

Kant answered the second question in the affirma- 
tive, and the first in the negative. lie showed that 
in consciousness certain elements are given which 
are not derived from experience, but which are 
necessarily true. However, these given elements or 
“things in themselves” man knows only as they 
appear to him, but not as they tire “per se.” This 
concept of “things in themselves” is rejected by 
Maimon, who holds that the matter of exterior objects 
which produce impression on man’s sensibility is ab- 
solutely- intelligible. He also contested the Kantian 
distinction between sensibility and understanding 
as well as the subjectivity of the intuitions of time 
and space. For him, sense is imperfect understand- 
ing, and time and space are sensuous impressions of 
diversity, or diversity presented as externality. In 
practical philosophy he criticized Kant for having 
substituted an unpractical principle for the only 
motive for action — pleasure. The highest pleasure 
is in knowing, not in physical sensation, and because 
it recognizes this fact the “Ethics” of Aristotle is 
much more useful than the Kantian. 

Maimon ’s autobiography was published by K. 
Ph. Moiitz (Berlin, 1/93). In this work lie gives a 
resume of his views on the Cabala, which he had 
expounded in a work written while he was still in 
Lithuania, According to him the Cabala is practi- 
cally a modified Spinozism, in which 
Autobiog- not only- is the world in general ex- 
raphy. plained as having proceeded from the 
concentration of the divine essence, 
but every species of being is derived from a special 
divine attribute. God, being the ultimate substance 
and the ultimate cause, is called “En Sof,” because 
He can not be predicated by Himself. However, 
in relation to the infinite beings, positive attributes 
were applied to Him, and these attributes were re- 
duced by the caba lists to ten— the ten sell rot. The 
ten. ciicles ” correspond to the ten Aristotelian cate- 
gories, without which nothing can be conceived. 

In the same work Maimon expresses his views on 
Judaism. He divides Jewish history into five main 
periods: (1) the period of natural religion, extending 
from the Patriarchs to Moses; (2) that of revealed or 
positive religion, from Moses to the Great Sanhedrin ; 

(3) the mislniaic period ; (4) the Talmudic period ; 

(5) the post-Talmudic period. Maimon censures the 
Rabbis for having burdened the people with minute 
prescriptions and ceremonies, but praises their high 
moral standard. Only- those, he says, who have not 
penetrated into the real spirit of "the Talmud and 
whoaie not familiar with the custom of the ancients, 
especially- of Orientals, of veiling their theological, 
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ethical and philosophical teachings in fable and alle- 
gory, can find in the old rabbinical writings matter 

^ Maimon'was the author of the following Hebrew 
works, of which only the first has been published 
<• Gib'at ha-Moreh,” a commentary on the first pan 
of Maimonides’ “Morel. Nobnkim ” preceded by a 
sketch of the history of philosophy (Beilm 1 ^ ). 
“IVal umot Hokmali,” on mathematical physics; 
and “Heshek Shelomoh.” The last work is in lorn 
mrts- '(1) “Ma'aseh Nissim,” on the twelve sermons 
if R. Nissim; (2) “ ‘Ebed Abraham,” on Ibn Ezra s 
commentary on the Pentateuch and Psalms; (8) 
“Ma'aseh Libuat ha-Sappir,” reflections; (4) Ma- 
‘aseli Hoslicb,” on algebra, 

?StS!SS S’E’S, s: ^SAfi MCI ■».: 

je £ S G Hndsrson Philosophy of Experience, Preface; 
Venm 'SvmMii^Looic, Preface ; Watson, Salomon Maimon, 
Toronto, 1890 ; Zangwill, Dreamers of the Ghetto . ^ 

K. 

MAIMONIDES, MAIMIJNI. See Moses ben 
Maimon. 

M AIMONISTS . See France ; Moses ben Mai- 
mon. ^ Tr 

MAINTENANCE. See Husband and wife. 

MAINZ. See Mayence. 

MAISON, KARL : Bavarian merchant, manu- 
facturer and deputy; born in °bei'dorf Wttrttem- 
here Sept. 18, 1840; died in Munich Sept. ,*9, 1896. 
He was educated at the primary and Latin schools 
at Oberdorf, and received a business training a 
Offenbach -on- the-Main. When Maison attained his 
twenty-fourth year he became a partner in the 
hrm of A. liaison, established in Munich. In 18/1 
Maison was appointed a “ Commerzienrat and 
became a member of the Upper Bavarian Chamber 

of Commerce and Manufacture in 1875. Subse- 
quently lie was elected a director of that body 
and chosen Danish and Swedish-Norwegian con- 
sul. Maison represented Munich in the Cliambei 
of Deputies from 1887 to 1896. 

Bibliography : Bettelheim, Blog. J(ilirlmch,mO, pMOMl*. 

MAJOR, JULIUS: Hungarian composer of 
music; born Dec. 13, 1859, at Kaschau on the 
Ilernad, chief town of Aber Uj Var district Hun- 
gary He commenced his studies at the Kealschule 
in Pcs th. intending to become an engineer, but left 
that institution and entered the Landesmusikaka- 
demie. where he was a pupil of Volkmann and 
Erkel. Subsequently he was appointed music- 
teacher in various institutions, and at the present 
time (1904) he holds the office of instructor m 
music at the Jewish teachers’ seminary at Buda- 
pest. At the Pestli gymnasium he organized a 
pupils’ orchestra; in i894 he founded the Hun- 
garian Women’s Chorus; and in 1896 lie established 
a school of music which enjoyed considerable 
popularity. 

Major is an excellent pianist and has become 
known through his composition of cliambei -music. 
His works include; two trios; several violin sonatas : 
a piano concerto: a serenade for stringed oichestia. 


a “Hungarian Sonata”; several songs; and choruses 
for female voices. 


Bibliography : Riemann, Musik- Lex ikon . 

s. 


L. V. 

MAJOR, SOLOMON IBN : Turkish rabbi ; 
flourished toward the end of the sixteenth century 
at Salomon, where he was head of the yeshibah. 
Many distinguished rabbis were Major's pupils, 
among them being Joseph Florentin, Abraham Fa - 
con, and his own son Moses ibn Major. He was the 
author of a number of responsa, some of which are 
printed in the “Teshubof’of Hayyim Shabbethai 
(Salonica, 1651), some in the latter’s “Torat Bay- 
vim ” ( ib . 1713), and some in Judah Lerma s Peletat 
Bet Yehudah ” (Venice, 1647). 

Bibliography: Conlorte, jpore ha-Dorot, pp. 44b, 4Ga ; Ftirst. 
mhl. Juil. ii. 316. M gEL 

MAJORCA. See Balearic Islands. 

MAJORITY (311) : 1. More than half of a given 
number or group ; the greater part; applied to opin- 
ions In their endeavor to find a Biblical basis for 
every principle of law the Babbis interpreted Ex-, 
xxiii. 2 so as to derive the majority principle from 
it (Sanli. 3b). But since this passage stands in con- 
nection with laws regulating the administration of 
justice, the principle was applied only where a defi- 
nite number (pp RIVSn K3V1) was concerned, aswhen 
a difference of opinion arose among the judges con- 
stituting a court of justice (see Acquittal) ; or as m 
the case, frequently quoted in the Talmud, . where a 
piece of meat was found in a street that contained nine 
shops for kaslier meat and one for terefali, m 
which case it was held that the meat came from one 
of the kaslier shops, since they were in the majority. 
Other Biblical passages and laws had to be em- 
ployed in order to find a Mosaic basis for the majority 
principle where the numbers were not definite (W11 
fDD iWin; Hul. 11a, b). The principle was fol- 
lowed in all legal and ritual enactments and 
gave rise to a number of maxims, by which the 
Rabbis were guided in the decision of various cases. 
For instance, the majority of women marry when 
tlie3 r are virgins (Ket. 16a); most children are bom 
after nine months of pregnancy (Yeb. 37a); most 
women give birth to healthy children (Yeb. 36a); 
the majority of idolaters are loose in their moral 
conduct (Ket. 13b): most of those engaged in the 
ritual slaughtering of animals are expert (Ilul db), 
most of the actions of minors are of no value (Hul. 
86a)- the majority of animals yield milk only after 
they have borne young (Bek. 20b); most sick peo- 
ple recover, while most of those who are dangerously 
sick (* ; goses ”) do not recover (Git. 28a). 

These and many similar maxims scattered through- 
out the Talmud were valuable not only in the deci- 
sion of a doubtful case (see Hazakah), but also m 
determining the state of an object. There were 
however, some rabbis who would not be guided 
entirely by the majority principle, holding that 
the case under consideration might belong to the 
exceptional minority (RDljra^ R- Meir (Yeb. 

61b) forbade a minor from performing the levirate 
rite or the halizali. declaring that lie might later 
be found to be impotent, although the majority ot 
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persons are not impotent, R. Jose (Yob. 07a b). R 
Akibii (Bek SOb), 11. Tarfon (Mak. 7b; comp. Hul 
lib; Tos. Hul. llb. s.i). “Lahosh”), and many other 
tannaim and amoraim also, were careful to provide 
for the minority. But the consensus of opinion 
among the Babbis was to follow the majority in all 
eases, even where capital punishment was involved 
(banh. 09a). 

The performance of the greater part of an act 
was sometimes counted, on the majority principle, 

. . as equivalent to the performance of 

„ tJl ® whole act. If, in slaughtering an 

lty of an animal, one cuts through the greater 
Act. part only of the esophagus and the 
+I f , windpipe, although the Law requires 
that both these be severed, the animal is ritually tit 
for food (Hul. 27a ; see SiiEirrTAii). Similarly, after 
the greater part of a child 's body protrudes from the 
womb, the child is considered as born (Nid. 29a). 

When the principle of majority conflicted with 
the principle of hazakah the former took prece- 
dence (Kid. SOa). The same is the case when it con- 
flicts with the principle of proximity (“karob ”• B 
B. 23b). The principle of majority does not appl’v to 
monetary cases (B. B. 92b; B. K. 27b; Tos B K 27b 
“Ko ”). < While in the case of a disagreement 
among the judges the opinion of the majority is 
followed (see Acquittal), in the case of disagreeing 
witnesses majority is entirely disregarded. If a 
hundred witnesses testified to a certain fact and two 
witnesses refuted their testimony the testimony of 
none was believed (Mak. 5b; Maimonides, “ Yad ” 
Edut, xviii. 3; see Evidence). 


BI ikq I - 0G 5 A ™ Y : Goitoin, Kesef Nihljar, s.v. an Lember- 

aS ® sm a* 

2. The age at which the law permits oue to man- 
age his own affairs; full age; maturity. Ho defi- 
nite age of maturity is given in the Bible. To the 
army only those above twenty years of age were 
admitted (Hum. 1 . 3). This was also the age-limit 
for those who had to pay the half-shekel when the 
people were counted (Ex. xxx. 14). Tli : Levites 
were admitted to service at the age of thirty (Hum 
iv. 23; comp. viii. 24, where twenty-five is given as 
the age-limit; in I Chron. xxiii. 27 and in Ezra iii 8 
the age-lmut is put at twenty; comp. Hul. 24a), and 
were dismissed from service at the age of fifty 

Iu t ! le case of vows t0 the sanctuary 
( 'akin ), mention is made of various ages witii 
regard to determining the assessment value of the 
individual (Lev. xxvii. 1-8 ; see Estimate; Vow). 

lhc Babbis, however, reckoned the age of matu- 
rity from the time when the first signs of puberty 
appeal (Hid. u2a), and estimated that these sign's 
come with women, about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth year, and about the beginning of the four- 
teenth year with men. From this period one was 
rm,„ , regarded as an adult and as responsi- 
ble Age ble tor one’s actions to the laws of the 
ot community. In the case of females 
Maturity, the . rabbinic Jaw recognized several 
„ , ., dlstinct stages: those of the dietan- 

ali. Lorn the age of three to the age of twelve and 
one day : the “ na'arah, ” the six months following that 


period;. and the " bogeret,” from the expiration or 
these six months. In the case of males, distinction 
was made in general only between the period prece- 
ding (he age of thirteen and one day and that follow- 
ing it, although, as will be seen below, oilier stages 
were occasionally recognized. 

The attainment of the age of majority, however 
did not of itself render one an adult; the prescribed 
age and tiie symptoms of puberty tog-ether were 
necessary to establish the majority of a person, if 
there were no signs of puberty at the age of ma- 
jority (i.e at the beginning of the thirteenth year 
m a female and at the beginning of the fourteenth 
m a nude) the person retained the status of a minor 
until the age ot twenty. If after that period signs 
ot impotence developed, thus explaining the absence 
ot the signs of puberty, the person was admitted to 
the status of an adult; if such signs did not develop 
the person remained in the status of a minor until 
the age of thirty-five years and oue day— the -reater 
part of the time allotted to man on earth (comp. Ps 
xc 10). In the case of a woman, the hearing of 
children was regarded as sufficient to establish" her 
majority (Yeb. 12b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut ii 
J; comp “Maggid Mislmeh” and “Lel.iem Mish- 
lien ad loc . ; for the whole subject see Nid v 3-8- 
vi. 1, 11-12; “Yad,” Lc, ch. ii.). ’ * 

The ketannah might be given in marriage by her 
lather and the marriage was valid, necessitating a 
formal divorce if separation was desired. Her earn- 
. ings and her findings, also, belonged 
Marriage to her father, and he could annul her 
Minors, vows and accept a divorce for her 
f , ... (Hid. 47a; Ket. 46b). In the absence 

of her father, her mother or her brothers might con- 
tract a marriage for her, but such a marriage might 
be annulled by her without any formality before 
she reached the age of maturity (see Mi’un). Ille- 
gitimate intercourse with her carried with it the reg- 
ular punishment for the transgressor, although she 
could not be punished (Nid. 44b). The na\rah 
however, . although still under the control of her 
lather (Kid. 41a), was considered a responsible per- 
son; her vows were valid (Nid. 45b). The bexm- 
ret was regarded as entirely independent of her 
fathei s will and was looked upon as an adult in all 
respects (N id. 47a). 

iJw R f^L reC ° Snized in maIes a sta ge similar 
to that of the ketannah. A boy nine years of age 

was regarded as being of a nubile age, so that if lie 
had illegitimate intercourse with a woman forbidden 
o him she would be liable to punishment, although 
he could not be punished until he reached the ago 
ot maturity— thirteen years and one day (Hid. 44a). 
ilis marriage, however, was not valid (Kid. 50b; 

' 1V ; 7> : “though he could acquire a “ yeba- 
mali through intercourse (Hid. 45a; B B 156b) 

A stage similar to that of the na'arah was recog- 
mzed by the Iiabbis in the case of the rebellious son 
(Deut. xxi. 18-31). The period during which one 
might become liable to the punishment indicted 
upon the rebellious son was extended to include 
the three months (six months in Yer. Snub. viii. 1) 
immediately succeeding the age of maturity (Sanh. 

69a). After a hoy had readied the age of maturity 
he was regarded a responsible person iu all ritual 
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aud criminal matters, and tlie court inflicted pun- 
ishment upon him for any transgressions. The 
Rabbis entertained the belief that heavenly punish- 
ment was not visited for sins committed before the 
of twenty (Shah. 89b; comp. B. B. 121b; Mah- 
zor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 550; Hakam Zebi, Re- 
sponsa, § 49; but comp. “Sefer Hasklim,” ed. Wis- 
tiuetski, § 16, where the opinion is expressed that 
the heavenly punishment does not depend on age 
but on the intelligence of the transgressor; see also 
Asher ben Jehiel, Response, xvi. 1). 

According to the Mosaic law minors are unable 
to enter upon any business transaction. The Rabbis, 
however, provided that those who are 
above the age of six and manifest an 
appreciation of business dealings 
should be able to dispose of movable 
property (Git. 59a, 65a). After they 
had reached the age of maturity they 
might dispose even of real property that came into 
their possession through gift or purchase, but they 
could not dispose of inherited immovable property 
until they reached the age of twenty (B. B. 155a, 
156a; see Consent; Gifts; Infancy). The same 
principle was followed with regard to their testi- 
mony. After the age of thirteen and one day their 
testimony was admitted, though in general only 
when the disposition of movable property was in- 
volved. If, however, they showed signs of intelli- 
o-ence and of an appreciation of the value of their tes- 
timony they might testify also in cases involving im- 
movable property (B. B. 155b; “Yad,” ‘Edut,ix.8). 
Minors were disqualified from testifying in any case, 
although the testimony of an adult with regard to 
incidents that lie had witnessed in his minority was 
in some cases admitted into evidence (Ket. 28a; B. 
K. 88a; see Evidence). For the age at which one 
might become a judge see Judge in Rabbinical 


Literature. 

Although the minor was considered not responsi- 
ble for any act of his and could not be summoned to 
court for any injury caused to another by him or 
by his property, still when one of his animals 
showed signs of viciousness (see Goring Ox) the 
court was obliged to appoint some one to take 
charge of the animal. There is a difference of opin- 
ion among the Rabbis as to what should be done if 
it caused damage after that, some thinking that the 
damage should be collected from the minoi s piop- 
erty, and others that the trustee should pay the 
damages (B. K. 89a). 

On arriving at the age of maturity the boy is 
obliged to observe all the commandments of Juda- 
ism (Ab. v. 21; comp. Mahzor Vitry, l.c . ; see Bar 
Mizwaii). From that time on he may be counted as 
one of the ten needed for public worship (Shulhan 
‘Avuk, Orah Hayyim, 55, 9), and he may even act 
as liazzan in case of emergency, although, as a lule, 
the hazzan is required to have a full 

Religious beard (IIul. 24b; Shulhan Aruk, l.c. 

Majority. 58, 6-8) ’ While the minor is regarded 
in many respects as incapable of per- 
forming religious observances (Kil. xvii. 15, Toll, 
viii. 6; Maksli. vi. 1) and is placed in the same cate- 
gory as the deaf-mute and the idiot (see. Deaf 
and Dumb; Insanity) still parents are enjoined to 


train their children in the observance of religious 
duties and customs even before they reach the age 
of maturity. On the Day of Atonement cliildien of 
nine years of age should be made to fast part of the 
day, and those who have reached the age of eleven 
and are healthy should fast the whole day (Yoma 
78b, 82a). In all other religious observances, as in 
making the pilgrimage to Jerusalem on every festi- 
val (Hag. 2a, 6a), in attending the general assembly 
on Sukkot following the Sabbatical year (Hag. 3a; 
see Deut. xxxi. 12), and in wearing zizit or tefillin 
(‘Ar. 2b), the father is expected to train his child 
during various stages of its minority. 


Bibliography: Low. Die LchcnsqMcr rn der 
teratur , Szegedin, 1875 ; .Mayer, Die Beclitedei Jsmehteii, 
Athener und Burner, ii. 126 Leipsic, 

Ritual oesetze der Juden, pp. 83-8* Berlin, 93 , Mielzmer, 
Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce , pp. tl-iL Cincin- 
nati, 1884. T tt /"i 


MAKAI, EMIL: Hungarian poet; born at 
Mako Nov. 17, 1871; died at Budapest Aug. 6, 
1901 ; son of Rabbi A. E. Fischer. He was edu- 
cated at the Rabbinical Seminary in Budapest and 
distinguished himself as a student by his poet- 
ical talent. Some of the medieval Hebrew poets, 
like Gabirol, Ha-Levi, Moses ibn Ezra, Al-Harizi, 
and Immanuel of Rome, he made known by his happy 
renderings of their productions. He wrote also 
“Absalom,” a Biblical drama; “Zsido Koltokbol” 
(1891), a collection from the Hebrew poets; and 
“Enekek Eneke” (1892); and he published a few 
volumes of lyric poetry. * 


MAKKEDAH : City situated, according to the 
Priestly description of tribal boundaries and groups 
of cities contained in the Book of Joshua (xv. 41), 
among the foot-hills bordering upon Judah and ex- 
tending westward to the maritime plain. It is men- 
tioned also several times in the narrative (Josh, x.) 
of the pursuit of the routed forces of the allied south- 
ern kings by the Israelites under Joshua, and once 
(xii. 16) in the list of the princes conquered during 
the ’ southern campaign. Apparently . Makkedah 
was a stronghold of some importance, being deemed 
worthy of especial mention side by side with Lib- 
nah, Lacliisli, and Hebron (x. 28-37). Near the city 
was a large cave in which the five allies sought 
refuge. When this was reported to Joshua lie 
ordered the exit of the cave to be blocked by boul- 
ders and guarded. The army then followed the flee- 
ino* enemy and accomplished its utter defeat. On 
its* return to Makkedah the five kings were led out 

and executed. . _ _ , ^ 

The site of Makkedah is much m doubt. Warren 
was the first to identify it with the modern Al-Mu- 
o-har (“the cave”), several miles southwest from 
Ekron and about eight miles from the sea and 
twenty-five miles from Gibeon. Tlie determining 
reason for this identification is the presence of caves 
at Al-Mnghar. According to Major Conder it. is 
the only site in the Sliefelah where caves are to he 
found. Eusebius declared that Makkedah was eight 
I miles east of Eleutlieropolis, but this seems incred- 
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MAKKOT (JTDD = " blows, ” *• punishmeiits ”) : 
Treatise of the Mishnah, Tosefla. and Gemara (Pal- 
estinian and Babylonian). It is fifth in the order of 
Nezikin (“ Damages”), following Sanhedrin, to which 
in contents it is closely related and with whicli it 
was formerly united (see Maimonides, “ Hakdamah ”). 
It, is divided into three chapters (containing respect- 
ively 10, 8, and 16 niishnayot), and treats of the 
conditions under which false witnesses are pro- 
nounced guilty of, and punished for, conspiracy 
(Deut. xix. 16 of the conditions under which 

the homicide is interned in a city of refuge (Ex. xxi. 
13; Deut. xix. 4-5); of the penalty of flagellation 
(Deut. xxv. 1 et mj .), when incurred and how ad- 
ministered. Following is an epitome of its con- 
tents : 

I. According to the Pentateuchal law, the false 
witness sutlers the penalty which he intended should 
fall on his guiltless brother (Deut. xix. 19). How- 
ever, there are cases where the same 
Contents penalty can not be inflicted, as where 
of First conspirators would degrade a priest 
Section. by falsely declaring him to be the off- 
spring of a union between a priest and 
a divorcee, a union that, would debar him from par- 
ticipating in priestly functions (Lev. xxi. 13-14); or 

where they would bring- about an innocent man’s 
banishment to a city of refuge by falsely charging 

him with manslaughter. In either case the same 
penalty can not be imposed: in the first instance, 
because the witnesses’ children, who are entirely in- 
nocent, would be tainted ; in the second, because the 
cities of refuge are for the protection of the invol- 
untary homicide only (see Homicide). Therefore 
the penalty is commuted from degradation or intern- 
ment to flagellation. But in general the same pen- 
alty is meted out to false witnesses. Thus, where 
they conspire to have one adjudged indebted to an- 
othei in a certain sum of money, and it is legally 
proved that their testimony is fabricated, they are 
jointly condemned to pay the accused a like sum. 
Or, where they testify that A had borrowed from 
B a certain sum to be repaid at the end of a 
month, and it is proved that the loan was made 
for ten years, they are jointly fined to the 
amount that would be given for the use of the sum 
in question for the period of ten years less the one 
month. 

Where the penalty involved is capital or corporal 
punishment, each of the confuted witnesses is sub- 
jected to the full penalty. Thus, if they aver that 
a certain man had been sentenced to receive thirty- 
nine lashes, but had escaped before the execution of 
the sentence, and it is legall} 7 proved that their tes- 
timony is false, each of them will receive thirty-nine 
lashes. However, to subject the confuted witnesses 
to the penalty attached to the crime charged by them 
it must be legally demonstrated that they themselves 
could not possibly have witnessed the crime or the 
transaction concerning which they have testified, sup- 
posing it to have been committed, and it is necessary 
that the court should have pronounced their intended 
victim guilty, but should not have executed the 
sentence before the confutation. Nor can the false 
"witnesses he found guilty of plotting and be sub- 
jected to the penalty involved by their accusation un- 


less they constitute a legal number and a legal “ set,” 
and unless the whole set is confuted. (See Alibi.) 

If among a large number of witnesses one is dis- 
covered to be debarred from testifying in the case 
before the court, or to be disqualified from bearing 
witness anywhere, the whole number is disqualified. 
An escaped convict, being recaptured and brought 
before the tribunal that had original^ convicted 
him, can have no new trial, but is dealt witli accord- 
ing to the sentence passed. If such a one is brought 
before another tribunal and a legal number of wit- 
nesses testify that in their presence a certain court 
had found him guilty of a certain crime, and that lie 
had escaped before suffering the penalty, the latter 
court is bound to have the convict duly punished. 
The chapter concludes with sentiments opposed to 
capital punishment. A sanhedrin that averages one 
sentence of death in every seven years is a mur- 
derous tribunal ; Eleazar b. Azariah is of opinion 
that it is such if it average one sentence of death in 
seventy years; and Tarfon and Akiba declare that 
they would never have permitted the execution of 
a human being. Simon b. Gamaliel, however, be- 
lieves that removing the fear of punishment would 
contribute toward an increase in bloodshed. 

II. Accidental homicide subjects its author to • 

exile in one of tlie cities assigned as cities of refuge. 
Every Israelite is subject to tills law, no exception 
being made on account of descent or station or rela- 
tionship. A parent accidentally kill- 
Accusation mg a child, or vice versa, is subject 
of Acci- to exile; and so is the high priest, 
dental The only exception allowed is in fa- 
Homicide. vor of the sightless. But as “ acci- 
dents” admit of gradation, not all 
accidental homicides are subject to the penalty of 
exile (see Homicide). The number of the cities 
of refuge is six— three in Canaan and three beyond 
the Jordan (Num. xxxv. 13-14), and careful provi- 
sion is made for their easy reach. On his way to 
the cit}^ the exile is accompanied by scholars whose 
duty it is to .defend him against the avenger of 
blood. Once interned in one of the cities he remains 
there for life, or until the death of the high priest 
during whose term the accident occurred (Num. 
xxxv. 25 etseq.). If the high priest himself is the 
exile, the death of his successor does not release 
him ; neither does the death of a high priest free an 
exile who has slain a high priest. If the exile goes 
beyond the bounds of the city, the avenger of blood 
may kill him with impunity (see Avenger). In 
case the exile again becomes subject to exile, he is 
transferred from the district in which he had resided 
to another, but he must not leave the city. If 
honors are offered the exile in his asjdum, he must 
not accept them without first acquainting the peo- 
ple with the reason for his presence there; if then 
the people think him worthy he may accept. When, 
on the death of a high priest, he returns to his orig- 
inal home, all the property he had left there is re- 
stored to him ; but he can not resume an office which 
he held at the time of his banishment. 

III. Fiie third chapter enumerates fifty-nine of- 
fenses, each entailing flagellation. Of these, three 
are marital sins of priests; four, prohibited inter- 
marriages; seven, sexual relations of an incestuous 
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nature; eight, violations of dietary laws; twelve, 
various violations of the negative precepts; twenty- 
five abuses of Levitical laws and vows. When the 
offense has been persisted in, the punishment (le- 
pends on the number of forewarnings 
Penalty of (see IIatra’aii). The Mishnali gives 
Flagella- thirty-nine as the maximum number 
tion. of stripes the court may impose for 
any one misdemeanor; but the con- 
vict must he examined as to his physical ability to 
endure the full count without endangering his life. 
The convict is bound in bent position to a post, and 
the public executioner administers the punishment 
with a leather strap while one of the judges recites 
appropriate Scriptural verses (Dent, xxviii. 15, 29; 
xxix. 8; Ps. Ixxviii. 38). Any one guilty of a sin 
which is punished by excision may be cleared by I 
Ha <r e llation. The author of this midrash, Hanina b. 
Gamaliel, adds, “If by the commission of a sin one 
forfeits his soul before God, so much the more rea- 
son is there for the belief that, by a meritorious 
deed, such as voluntary submission to punishment, 
his soul is saved.” 

The tractate concludes with a few haggadic pas- 
sages bearing upon the punishment awaiting the 

sinner and the reward reserved for the righteous. 
The Gemara, Jerusalem as -well as Babylonian, elao- 

orates the concise rules embodied in the Mishnali, 
citing opinions and counter-opinions, 
Gemarot. Scriptural texts to prove one or the 
other, and precedents. Haggadot also 
abound there, but chiefly in the Babylonian. The 
following is quoted from the Yerushalmi: Refer- 
ring to the provision that the roads leading to the 
several cities of refuge must be kept in good order 
(ii. 5 [ed. Krotoschin, p. 8]), Eleazar b. Jacob as- 
serts that there were signs bearing the direction 
» miklat ” (= “ refuge,” “ asylum ”), and Abun states 
more exactly that the roads were provided with sign- 
posts attached to which were index -hands inscribed 
with the word “miklat.” Thereupon Phinelias^ re- 
marks, “From the consideration of such merciful 
provisions one can learn the meaning of the saving 
of the Psalmist, ‘ Good and upright is the Lord, 
therefore will He point sinners the way [to the city 
of refuge] ' ” (Ps. xxv. 8, Hebr.). 

° J n r 


MAKO : Town in Hungary, in the county of 
Csanad. It has a total population of 33,722, of 
which 1,642 are Jews (1900). Jews began to settle 
there about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
under the protection of Stanislavich, the Bishop of 
Csanad, who, in 1740, assigned a special quarter to 
them. They soon formed a community, and by 
1747 had established a hebra kaddislia. The first 
rabbi of Mako was Judah b. Abraham ha-Levi, who 
occupied the rabbinate from 1778 to 1824. He was 
succeeded by Salomon Ullman (1826-63). Tillman 
wrote a commentary on certain sections of Voreh 
De'ah, under the title “Yeri‘ot Shelomoli ” (Vienna, 
1854). He was followed by Anton Enoch Fischer 
(1864-96), former rabbi of Duna-Foldyar.. Fischer 
introduced German and (later) Hungarian in his ser- 
mons. Mako has a Jewish school (of which Mar- 
cus Steinhardt has been one of the teachers for 

VIII.— 18 


forty years), established in 1851, a Jewish women’s 
association, a Jewish students aid society, and a 
Jewish women’s lying-in hospital. The present 
(1904) incumbent is Dr. A. Kecskemeti. 


MAKOWER, HERMANN : German jurist; 
born at Santomischel, Posen, March 8, 1830; died 
at Berlin April 1, 1898. His father, recognizing the 
inadequate educational facilities of the town, sent 
him, alone and almost penniless, at the age of nine, 
to win a living and an education in Berlin. There 
he attended the Franzosisclie Gymnasium, secured 
a position as chorister in a synagogue, and met 
Siegmund Meyer, a boy of the same age, with whom 
he formed a friendship that lasted throughout his 
life. Makower gave private lessons, and after grad- 
uation served as “ Referendarius ” and assessor, and 
ultimately became “ Grundbuchrichter ” at the Ber- 
lin city court, a position never before held by one of 
his coreligionists. In 1857 he published his first 
contribution to legal literature, “Die Stellung der 
Vertheidigung im Preussischen Strafverfahren ” 
(Berlin, 1857), He gave up his prospects for judi- 
cial advancement for the more substantial rewards 
of a career as legal practitioner. 

Makower’s activities in tlie spliere of commercial 

law were inaugurated by his “Studien zur Konkurs- 
ordnung vom 8. Mai 185o ” (Berlin, 1S61), In the 
following year appeared his great work, in the prep- 
aration of which his friend Siegmund Meyer co- 
operated with him— “Das Allgemeine Deutsche 
Handelsgesetzbuch, Nebst dem Preussischen Ein- 
f iihrungsgesetze vom 24. Juni 1861, und der In- 
struktion vom 12. Dezbr. 1861, fur den Praktisclien 
Gebraucli aus den Quellen Erhiutert ” (Berlin, 1862; 
11th ed., 1893); this was followed by “Zur Revision 
der Deutschen Konkursordnung ” (ib. 1894), and by 
a number of minor writings on insurance companies 
and the protesting of bills and notes, and by discus- 
sions of various points in commercial law. 

He enjoyed a very large and lucrative practise, 
and won for himself a clientele among the greatest 
men of his time. One of the celebrated causes with 
which he was identified was that of the historian 
Theodor Mommsen, charged with slandering Prince 
Bismarck. He opened his argument at one of the 
several trials of this case with these words: “Two 
princes represent antithetical views: one, a prince 
of diplomacy, the other, a prince of learning; one, 
a man who makes history, the other, a man who 
writes history”; after appealing to the highest 
courts of the empire Mommsen was finally acquitted 
(1883). 

Makower was zealously interested in the commu- 
nal and congregational life of the Jews in Berlin, 
and earnestly supported the efforts to sustain the 
Lehranstalt fur die Wissensehaft des Judentlmms. 
For its benefit he delivered a lecture, Jan, 10, 1SS1, 
entitled “ Unsere Gemeinde ” (Posen, 1881). Another 
contribution to the literature of Jewish communal 
affairs was his treatise on “Die Gemeinde-Verhalt- 
nisse der Juden in Preussen ” (Berlin, 1873). He 
was instrumental in the publication of the Re- 
jjosten zur Geschiclite der Juden im Deutsclieu 
Reich,” and was one of the most active in collabora- 
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tion on the “ Grnndsatze der Jiidisehen Sittenlehre.” 
From 1866 to 1892 he was a member of the board 
of the Jewish community of Berlin; from 1870 to 
1892 he was its president. 

Bibliography : Bernhard Breslauer, Hermann Mahower , in 
AUg. Zcit. den Jud. 1898, pp. H52-103, 173-175, 185-188, 200- 
202: Justizrath Meyer, Justizrath Hermann Makower, in 
Deutsche J uristen Zeitung , ii. 162-165. 

s. M. Co. 

MAKRE DARDEKE : Name given in the Mid- 
dle Ages to Hebrew glossaries primarily intended 
for the use of students of the Bible; its literal mean- 
ing is “ teacher of children.” The first and most 
noteworthy work of this kind is the one published 
at Naples in 1488, the author of which is Perez 
Trevot. The work gives every Hebrew vocable, ac- 
companied by a translation into Italian and Arabic 
and a short explanation in Hebrew, at times quoting 
the French glosses occurring in the Bible commen- 
tary of Raslii and in the works of R. David Kimlii. 
The work was composed in 1395, in southern Italy, 
with the purpose of promoting a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures among the Italian Jews (who 
had neglected Biblical for Talmudic studies), in order 
to enable them to answer successfully Christian and 
Moslem attacks on Judaism. This work is of im- 
portance for the fourteenth-century Italian it con- 
tains. Similar works, based on this, were afterward 
produced in other countries, French, German, or 
Spanish being substituted for the original Italian 
and Arabic. The Italian glosses of the “ Makre Dar- 
deke ” were published separately by M. Schwab in 
“R. E. J.” (xvi. 258 et seq .). 

Bibliography: Bodek, in Orient , viii. 612-618; Grfmbaum, 

J lid iscii -Deutsche Chrestomathie , pp. 521 et seq.; GMemann, 
Gesch. ii. 206; Perles, Bcitriigc zur Gesch. dcr Hebr. unci 
Aram. Studicn , pp. 113-130. 

G- C. L. 

MAKSHAN, SAMUEL BEN PHINEHAS 
HA-KOHEF : Bohemian Talmudist of the six- 
teenth century; born in Prague. He wrote: 44 Tc- 
hillat Dibre Shemuel,” commentary on the Targuin 
of Esther (Prague, 1594 [according to Zunz, “Z. 
G.” p. 278 ; 1601 according to other bibliogra- 
phers]); “Bet Din sliel Shemuel,” commentary on 
Raslii to Esther and Ruth and on the Targuin of the 
latter (Lublin, 1606); “ Yegon Leb,” commentary on 
Lamentations (Cracow, n.d.). 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 31S; Stemschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2435. 

V. M. Sel. 

MAKSHIRIN ( 4< Predisposings ”) ; Name of the 
eighth tractate, in the Mishnah and Tosefta, of the 
sixth Talmudic order Tohorot (“Purifications”). 
This tractate contains six chapters, divided respect- 
ively into 6, 11, 8, 10, 11, and 8 sections, while the 
Tosefta has only three chapters and 31 sections. It 
treats of the effects of liquids in rendering foods 
with which they may come into contact susceptible, 
under certain conditions, of Lcvitical uncleanness. 

It is based on the Scriptural provision, “If any water 
be put upon the seed, and any part of their carcass 
fall thereon, it shall be unclean” (Lev. xi. 38; see 
Met seq.). From this the Rabbis deduce (1) that 
foods are not susceptible of uncleanness by contact 
with the carcass of a reptile unless the foods have 
first been moistened (see IIul. 36a); and (2) that as 


Scripture, in the passage just cited, uses the expres- 
sion in' 'a, which, when vowelless, may be read 
either “ ki yuttan ” (= “ if it be put ”) or “ ki yitten ” 
(= “if one will put”), and as “putting” is necessa- 
rily the result of intention, “ being put ” also must be 
accompanied by intention (see B. M. 22b). Where 
this condition is absent the contact of liquid with 
foods will have no effect. Hence the general rule 
elaborated in the first chapter following. 

Oh. i. : All liquids (“mashkin”; see vi. 4: et seq.), 
when originally desired (expected to be beneficial), ' 
though ultimately unwelcome, or when the reverse 
is the case (not desired originally, but ultimately 
acceptable), predispose loose fruit moistened by them 
to Lcvitical uncleanness. Thus if one 

General shakes a tree to bring down some fruit, 
Principle, or a dead reptile, and at the same time 
some drops of water fall from the tree 
on fruit lying near by, the water does not come under 
the law of ki yuttan, or the fruit under liability to 
uncleanness by contact with a defiling object; 'but 
when one’s intention is to shake off the rain-water or 
| the dewdrops, the loose fruit moistened thereby be- 
comes susceptible to uncleanness. Where water is 
used for other than its ordinary purposes, as where 
one submerges fruit or vegetables to secrete them 
from thieves, the effect is not to render the fruit lia- 
ble to defilement. A precedent under this rule is 
cited from the history of the last days of Judea’s 
struggle against the Romans, when some citizens of 
Jerusalem secured their fig-cakes from the sicarii by 
hiding them under water, the Rabbis deciding that, 
under the circumstances, the submersion did not 
predispose the food to imcleanness. Similarly, fruit 
that is floated down a river is not subject to the 
rule of ki yuttan. 

Oil. ii. : In doubtful cases, objects and conditions 
are classified by a majority rule. For example, the 
defiling effects of receptacles of waste water used 
in common by Jews and Gentiles will depend on the 
majority using them; if the majority are non-Jews 
the water will be considered Levitically unclean, but 
where the majority are Jews the water 
Doubtful will be considered Levitically clean. 

Cases. Where these are equally divided the 
presumption of uncleanness will pre- 
vail. The majority rule is not limited to questions 
of clean and unclean; it serves as a criterion in 
other matters, ritual and even civil. 

Ch. iii.-vi. 3 continue the discussion of the main 
subject in connection with the Scriptural expres- 
sion 44 ki yuttan. ” Ch. vi. 4-8 enumerates the mash- 
kin which render loose fruit liable to Lcvitical un- 
cleanness through contact with defiling objects. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the term “mashkin” covers 
seven kinds of liquid: dew, water, wine, oil, blood, 
milk, and honey (see Tosef., Shab. viii. [ix. ] 24- 
28, where Scriptural phraseology is adduced to 
prove the connotation of “ mashkeh ”). “Water” 
includes discharges of the eye, ear, and other organs. 
There is no Gemara, Yerushalmi or Babli, to this 
treatise. 

s. s. S. M. 

MALABAR. See Cocnix. 

| MALACH, HAYYIM. See Hayyim Mal’ak. 
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MALACHI, BOOK OF. — Biblical Data : The 

Book of Malachi is the last in the canon of the Old 
Testament Prophets. It has three chapters in the 
Masoretic text, while in the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and the Pesliitta it has four. The King James 
Version also, following the latter versions, has four 
chapters. As in the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes, the last verse in the Masoretic text 
is a repetition of the last verse but one. The style 
of the book is more prosaic than that of any of the 
other prophetical books; the parallelism met with in 
the others is here less pronounced, and the imagery 
often lacks force and beauty. The method of treat- 
ment is rather novel; it approaches the teaching 
method of the schools ; Cornill speaks of it as “ casu- 
istic-dialectic.” Thus the prophet first states his 
proposition; then he follows with remonstrances 
that might be raised by those he addresses ; finally 
lie reasserts his original thesis (comp. i. 2 et seq., 6 et 
seq . ; ii. 13 et seq., 17; iii. 8, 13 et seq.). This form 
adds vividness to the argument. The book ma3 r be 
divided into three sections — (1) i. 1— ii. 9; (2) ii. 10- 
17; (3) iii. (A. V. iii. and iv.), the divisions given 
being those of the Masoretic text. 

Ch. i. 2— ii. 9 represent Yiiwii as Ruler and loving 
Father. It opens with a tender allusion to the love 
shown by Yiiwii to Judah in the past; yet Judah 
acted faithlessly, deserting its benefactor. Malachi 
then addresses himself to the priests, 
Contents, those who are to lead the people in the 
way of Yiiwii. He castigates them 
for being derelict in their duty by offering on 
Yiiwii's altars polluted bread and animals that have 
blemishes. By doing so they show that they de- 
spise Yiiwii (i. 6-10). But Ynwn can do without 
their worship, for the time will come when the 
whole heathen world will worship Him (i. 11-14). 
If the priests will not heed the admonition, dire 
punishment will be visited upon them (ii. 1-8). 

Ch. ii. 10-17 speaks of Yiiwii as the supreme God 
and Father of all, and inveighs against those who 
had left their Jewish wives and married heathen 
women. 

Ch. iii. (A. V. iii. and iv.) speaks of Yiiwii as the 
righteous and final Judge. It begins with the an- 
nouncement that the messenger of Yiiwii will come 
to prepare the way for Him by purifying the social 
and religious life (1-4). Yiiwii will call to judg- 
ment all those who have transgressed the moral law 
and have been lax in the observance of the ritual ; 
He invites all who have gone astray to return to 
Him and receive His blessings (5-15). The faithful 
will be blessed, while those who persist in disobey- 
ing the law of God will be punished (16-21). The 
book closes with a final exhortation to the godly. 

Malachi, as opposed to the other prophetical 
books, lays much stress upon ceremonial observance 
(i. 6 et seq., 13 et seq . ; iii. 7 et seq., 22): the priest is 
Yiiwii’s messenger (ii. 7, iii. 3 ct seq.), and the law 
of Moses, with its statutes and observances, must be 
strictly observed (iii. 22). Yet lie is 
Prophetic not a formalist ; the book breathes the 
Tone. genuine prophetic spirit. Thus, from 
the idea of the brotherhood of all 
Israelites he deduces the social duties which they 
owe to one another (ii. 10). Ceremonial observance 


is of value in his eyes only so long as it leads to 
spiritual service. In scathing language he lays 
bare the moral degeneracy of his time, a time given 
over to adultery, false swearing, oppression of the 
hireling and the widow and the fatherless (iii. 5 
et seq.). Especially severe is lie toward those who 
had entered into wedlock with heathen women (ii. 
11-16). 

The conditions that existed under his predecessors 
Haggai and Zecliariah seem to have existed at the 
time of Malachi. The Exile is a matter of the past ; 
the Temple is built, and sacrifices are being offered 
(i. 10, iii. 1-10). Malachi describes most faithfully 
the temper of his generation. The people had 
strayed away from Yiiwii, and sought, by an as- 
sumption of indifference and by mockery, to hide 
their restlessness. The exiles had been disillusioned 
when they found the land of their fathers a wilder- 
ness. Drought, locusts, failure of harvests (iii. 10 
et seq.) had deepened their discontent. Yhwii’s 
sanctuary had been rebuilt, but still their condition 
did not improve; they were growing impatient and 
were asking for proofs of Yhwh’s love (iii. 13 et 
seq.). Under the pressure of these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, priests and people neglected to show 
Ynwn the honor due to Him (i. 2 et seq.). Malachi 
lays stress upon the iuevitableness of the Day of 
Judgment, the coming of which would prove to the 
skeptical that devotion and fear of God are not in 
vain, but will be rewarded. The messenger of 
Yhwii and the Last Judgment form the closing 
theme of Malaclii’s prophecy. The messenger will 
come in the person of Elijah, who will regenerate 
the people and restore them to union with Ynwn. 
In Rabbinical Literature : Malachi is iden- 
tified with Mordecai by R. Naliman and with Ezra 
by Joshua b. Karlia (Meg. 15a). Jerome, in his 
preface to the commentary on Malachi, mentions 
that in His day the belief was current that Malachi 
was identical with Ezra (“ Malachi Hebrrci Esdram 
Existimant ”). The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel 
to the words “By the hand of Malachi” (i. 1) gives 
the gloss “ Whose name is called Ezra the scribe.” 
According to Sotali 4Sb, when Malachi died the 
Holy Spirit departed from Israel. According to R. 
H. 19b, lie was one of the three prophets concerning 
whom there are certain traditions with regard to the 
fixing of the Jewish almanac. A tradition preserved 
in pseudo-Epiphanins (“De Vitis Proph.”) relates 
that Malachi was of the tribe of ZebuLun, and was 
born after the Captivity. According to the same 
apocryphal story he died young, and was buried in 
his own country with his fathers. 

Critical View : The name is not a 

“ nomen proprium ” ; it is generally assumed to be an 
abbreviation of (= “messenger of Yiiwh ”), 

which conforms to the 'Slalaxm of the Septuagint 
and the “Malacliias ” of the Vulgate. The Septua- 
gint superscription is ev x £l P" L ayyt/Mv avrov, for T2 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Nowack consider 
ch. i. 1 a late addition, pointing to Zecli. ix. 1, 
xii. 1 . Cornill states that Zecli. ix.-xiv. and Malachi 
are anonymous, and were, therefore, placed at the 
end of the prophetical books. Mai. iii. 1 shows al- 
most conclusively that the term was misun- 

derstood, and that the proper name originated in a 
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misconception of the word. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to point to 432-424 b.c. as the time of 
the composition of the book. This was the time 
between the first and second visits of Nehemiah to 
Jerusalem. Some assert that the book was written 
before 458 b.c,, that is, before the arrival of Ezra in 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography : Boeliine, in Stacie’s Zcitschrift , vii.210 rt scq.\ 

Driver, Introduction : D. Knobel, Brojihetismus dcr Hc- 

brCier , i. 3815, Breslau, 1837 ; Bleek, Introduction to the Old 

Testament , 2d ed., i, 357; Cornill, Uinleitung in das Alte 
i Testament , pp. 205 et scq.. Freiburg. 1890; Cornill, The 

Prophets of Israel , p. 158, Chicago, 1895. 

s. ' A. G. 

MALACHI, ABRAHAM. See Abraham 
Malakt. 

MALACHI B. JACOB HA-KOHEN : Prom- 
inent. Talmudist and methodologist of the eighteenth 
century; the last of the great rabbinical authorities 
of Italy; died before 1790. He was dayyau at Leg- 
horn, and apparently lived to an old age, A deci- 
sion by him, dated Nisan, 1732, and referring to a 
civil case at Pome, is included in the responsa of 
Rabbi Isaiah Bassani of Reggio (“Todat Shekalim,” 
No. 11, Venice, 1741). In the controversy between 
Eybeschiitz and Emdcn lie sided with the former 
(letter of the rabbinate of Leghorn in “Luliot ‘Edut,” 
p. 22). He is especially famous for his “Yad IMal- 
’aki ” (Leghorn, 17G7 ; Berlin, 1856; Przemysl, 1877), 
a methodological work in three parts: part one con- 
tains an alphabetical list of all the rules and tech- 
nical terms found in the Talmud, with explanations; 
part two deals with rules regarding the codifiers; 
part three treats of the rules relating to legal deci- 
sions, explaining certain general principles of legal 
responsa. Malachi wrote also a liturgical work, 

“ Shiblie Todali ” (Leghorn, 1744), containing prayers 
for lhe22d of Shebat, a fast-day instituted by the 
community of Leghorn. 

Bibliography: Aziilai. 81 inn ha-Gcdolim , i. ('S3; Stc*insi*lmei- 
cler. ('at. Bndl. col. 1(141. 

J. Z. L. 

MALAGA (npfe, np^ND, : Spanish 

Mediterranean seaport; capital of the province of 
Malaga ; said to have been founded by thePhenicians. 
Malaga was an important place of commerce in the 
time of the Romans and had Jewish inhabitants at a 
very early date. During the Moorish supremacy the 
Jews there enjoyed complete equality and, espe- 
cially in the time of Samuel ibn Nagdelah, were 
even held in high esteem, although under the Al- 
mohades they shared the sufferings of their brethren 
in the rest of Spain. The sources of information 
are very scanty concerning the Jewish commu- 
nity of Malaga, which, although not so large as 
those of Seville, Cordova, and Granada, was still of 
some importance. When the city was taken by the 
Spanish, Aug. IS, 1487, the Jews from Seville and 
Cordova, who had been baptized by force and had 
sought protection in Malaga from the persecutions 
of the Inquisition, were cruelly tortured and killed. 
All the Malaga Jews, 400 to 450 in number, mostly 
women who spoke Arabic and dressed like Moorish 
women, were taken captive and condemned to sla- 
very with the remainder of the inhabitants. The 
young Solomon ibn Verga was sent to the Spanish 
communities to collect money for their ransom, and 


succeeded in raising 20,000 gold doubloons. With 
this sum, added to the money and jewels the cap- 
tives themselves possessed, they were redeemed and 
sent to Africa in two sailing vessels by the chief 
tax-collector Don Abraham Senior, who had be- 
come a Christian and who, probably because of liis 
change of faith, is not mentioned by the contempo- 
rary Jewish chroniclers. After the year 1492 Jews 
were no longer allowed to live in Malaga, though 
Maranos were still found there in the eighteenth 
century. Malaga is the birthplace of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, and there lived Isaac ha-Levi ibn Hakain 
lia-Sofer (a contemporary of Isaac b. Sheshet), 
Judah and Moses Alashkar, and others. 

Bibliography: Bernaldoz, Cronica de los Ucgcs CatoUeos , 

oh. lxxxvi. et seq.; Grata, Gesch . viii. 348 ; Ziuuito, Scfer Yu- 

hasin , p. 227a ; Itios, Hist. iii. 299; Shebet Yehudah , p. 108. 

ci. * M. K. 

MALBIM, MEIR LOB BEN JEHIEL 
MICHAEL : Russian rabbi, preacher, and Hebra- 
ist; born at Volochisk, Volhynia, in 1809; died at 
Kiev Sept. 18, 1879. The name “Malbim” is de- 
rived from the initials of his name (D^D), and be- 
came his family name by frequent usage. Malbim 
was educated in Hebrew and Talmud by his father 
and by liis stepfather (R. Lob of Volochisk). He 
showed unusual talent from his early childhood, and 
his works indicate that 
he had a considerable 
knowledge of secular 
sciences. From 1838 
to 1845 he was rabbi of 
Wrcsclieu, district of 
Posen, and in the lat- 
ter year was called to 
the rabbinate of Kem- 
pen, where lie remained 
until 1860 ; he was 
thereafter known as 
“der Kempenor.” In 
I860 Malbim became 
chief rabbi of Bucha- 
rest, Rumania. But he 
could not agree with 
the rich German Jews 
there; they wished to 
introduce the Re- 
formed rite, and did 
not shrink even from violence in the pursuit of their 
aims. By intrigues they succeeded in throwing him 
into prison, and though lie was liberated through 
the intervention of Sir Moses Montehore, it was 
upon the condition that he leave Rumania. 

Malbim went to Constantinople and complained 
to the Turkish government, but obtained no satis- 
faction. After staying six months in Paris, lie went 
toLencziza, government of Kalisz. Russian Poland, 
as successor to his deceased father-in-law, Hayyim 
Auerbach (1S66). Shortly after he was rabbi at 
Kherson, and thence was called to the rabbinate 
of Moghilef, on the Dnieper (1870). There, too, his 
lack of subservience provoked the resentment of the 
richer Jews ; these denounced him as a political crimi- 
nal, and the governor of Moghilef ordered him to 
leave the town. Malbim then went to Ivbnigsberg as 
chief rabbi of the Polish community, but there he 
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Lired no better than in Bucharest and Moghilef ; 
he was continually harassed by the German Jews. 
When Mai him passed through AVilna in 1879 the 
community there would have appointed him rabbi 
in place of Isaac Elijah Landau, but the governor 
of AVilna opposed the election on the ground that 
lie could not sanction the appointment of a rabbi who 
had been expelled from Moghilef as a political crimi- 
nal. In September of the same year Malbim was on 
his way to Krementelmg, to the rabbinate of which 
town he had been appointed, when lie fell sick and 
died at Kiev. 

Malbim was the author of: “ Arzot lia-IIayyim,” 
commentary and novelise on the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, 
Ond.i Hayyim (Breslau, 1837); “Arzot ha-Shalom,” 
collection of sermons (Krotoschin, 1839); “Iia- 
Torah weha-Mizwah,” commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and Sifra (Warsaw, 1874-80); “Alikra’e Ko- 
desh,” commentary on the Prophets and Hagiographa 
{lb. 1874; this commentary is double — on the words 
and on the sense; Malbim always endeavored to ex- 
plain the different meanings of synonyms); “Mashal 
u-Mclizah,” dramatic philippic, in verse, against 
hypocrisy (Paris, 1807). 

Bibliography : Dcr Israelite 1879, p.1079; S. Sachs, in Ha- 

.Lebanon, ii. 92 ct scq., 10(3 ct scq. 

If. ]?. M. bEL. 

MALCHA ; Bussian town, in the government of 
Grodno. A Jewish community existed in Malclia 
in 1583, when, in consequence of rumors current as 
to the killing of a Christian laborer by the Jews, the 
kahal of Malclia invited the constable of the district 
of Brest, Alexander Shavlovski, to visit Malclia 
and investigate the matter. No evidence being 
found to justify the rumor, the Jews made a formal 
protest against the spreading of the accusation. It 
has a total population (1903) of about 3,000, half of 
whom are Jews. Of the latter, 291 are artisans. 
In the hadarhn 90 Jewish children are instructed, 
and in tiie two Talmud Torahs, 40. The charitable 
organizations consist of a bikkur liolim, a gemilut 
hasadiui, etc. 

Bibliography : Rcgcsty i Nadpisl p. 383, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

it. it. S. J. 

MALCHIN. See Mecklenburg. 

MALCHUS (CLEODEMUS THE PROPH- 
ET) : Hellenistic writer of the second century b.c. 
His Semitic name, “Malchus,” a very common one 
in Phenicia and Syria but not met with among the 
Jews, combined with the pagan traditions abounding 
in his work, has given rise to discussions concerning 
his origin. Ewald supposes him to have been a 
Phenician; ITerzfeld, a Syrian; Freudentlial en- 
deavors to prove that lie was a Samaritan ; and 
Schurer holds that he must have been either a Jew 
or a Samaritan. 

Cleodemus was the author of a history of the 
Jews in Greek, in which Jewish traditions are 
blended with Greek mythology. A short notice of 
this history, which is no longer in existence, is 
quoted by Josephus (“Ant.” i, 15) from Alexander 
Polvhistor. Cleodemus relates that among the sons 
of Abraham and Keturali were three, Apher, Surim, 
and Japliran (' k<f>epav, ’A oovpsifi, ’laypav), from 
whom the town of Aphra, the land of Assyria, and 


Africa derived their names. He relates further that 
these three sons helped Hercules in his tight against 
Libya and Antaeus, and that Hercules married the 
daughter of Aphra, by whom he had a son, Didorus, 
from whose son Sophon the Sophacians derived their 
name. 

Bibliography: Ewald, Resell, vii. 91: Herzfeld, Gcsch. dcs 

Volkcs Israel iii. 498, 575: Freudentlial, Alexander Poly- 

histnr , p. 130 ct passim; Schurer, GcschAii. 357 (Eng. transL 

ii. iii. 209). 

T . I. Bit. 

MALEA (MALEHA; MELEA), MEIR 

DE : “ Almoxarif mayor ” ; chief farmer of taxes ot 
King Ferdinand III. (the Holy) of Castile, whose 
favor he gained through his honesty and zeal in the 
interest of the state. Don Mei'r, who was versed in 
the Talmud and was held in high esteem by his co- 
religionists, is called by Moses ben Naliman “the 
great prince, tlie learned Don Mei'r Almoxarif. ” Fer- 
dinand’s son and successor, Alfonso X. (the Wise), 
whose finances, in consequence of the troubled con- 
dition of the state, were in great confusion, em- 
ployed, after tlie death of Don Mei'r, his sons Don 
Zag (Isaac) and Don Juzef, who inherited the influ- 
ence and position of their father, to*, remove the 
financial difficulties. When Alfonso desired to sub- 
due liis vassal Alien Natlifot de Niebla, Don Zag 
undertook the provisioning and administration of 
the entire army, being given as security the lease 
of all the customs duties and taxes. . 

Don Zag remained the only lessee of taxes until 
1276, when he met competitors in the persons of his 
brotlier-iii-law Don Abraham ibn Xuxen (Shushan) 
and one Roy Fernandez of Sahagum, and was com- 
pelled to enter into partnership with them. For 
two years these three paid the king an annual rent 
of 80,000 gold maravedis. Don Zag, who possessed 
the complete confidence of the king, took, with his 
brother Don Juzef, in addition to the lease of the 
taxes, that of the fines, most of which were concerned 
with commerce and customs, and the officials of the 
king were placed at their disposal to recover such 
fines. They certainly rendered in this capacity great 
services to the state, but they nevertheless incurred 
in no small measure the anger of tlie population. 

Don Zag, who was exceedingly wealthy, fell sud- 
denly, through the following incident, from the 
height upon which he stood : When King Alfonso 
undertook the siege of the city of Algeziras, lie or- 
dered the almoxarif to employ in victualing the army 
the large sum which he had collected as tax -lessee. 
Just then Dou Zag was accidentally met by tlie in- 
fante, Don Sancho, who was in conflict with his royal 
father, and the infante succeeded in taking the 
money from Don Zag under the pretext that he 
wished to send it to his mother, Donna Yiolante, 
living in separation from the king. The king, ex- 
ceedingly enraged, ordered Don Zag and the other 
Jewish tax-lessees to he thrown into dark dungeons. 
When the infante returned to Seville from his victo- 
rious campaign against the Moors, in the autumn of 
1280, the king had the unfortunate Don Zag dragged 
through the city and executed in the presence of the 
infante. The infante had endeavored to relieve the 
almoxarif, who was suffering on his account and 
who had rendered such valuable services to the state, 
but all his endeavors proved futile. One Sabbath 
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shortly after, when all the Jews of Castile and Leon 
were in their synagogues, they were seized by order 
of Alfonso, who demanded 12,000 gold mamvedis, 
and imposed a line of another 12,000 for every day 
; of delay. The deposition of Alfonso, which took 
place several years later, stands in no relation to the 
•execution of Don Zag. 

Bibliography: Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, i. 297,318; Mar- 
ques de Momlejar, Mcnwrias ITistorieas del Raj Sahio, pp. 

297, 307 : Moses b. Nalimaii, Response!, Nos. 284, 322 ; Rios, 

Hist. i. 488 ct scq.; Griitz, (resell, vi. 105 ; Kayserling, Gesch. 

tier Judcn in Spanicn, i. 1 18, 218. 

o. M. K. 

MALEKAR, MOSES BAPUJEE : Beui-Israel 
soldier; born at Bombay about 1880, He enlisted in 
the 12tli Regiment Native Infantry April 12, 1851; 
was made subalular Jan. 1, 1865; * subahdar-major 
Feb. 15. 1878. He received the second class Order 
of British India in 1879, and later that of the first 
class, with the title of “Sirdar Bahadur. ” He was 
present at the siege and capture of Kotali and at the 
action of Bunnas (awarded medal and clasp). On 
his retirement he was made justice of the peace. 

J. J. IIy. 

MALICE. See Intention. 

MALINOVSKI, JOSEPH. See Troki, Joseph 
b. Mordecai. 

MALKA BEN AHA: Gaon of Pumbedita from 
771 to 778. The only fact known concerning him is 
that, with IIaninai Kahana ben IIuna (765-775), he 
opposed Natronai ben Habibai, who, for unknown 
reasons, endeavored to supplant the exilarch Zakkai 
ben Ahunai; the two geonini succeeded in compel- 
ling Natronai to leave Babylonia. Natronai prob- 
ably settled in Ivairwan. 


Bibliography: Letter of Sherira Gaon, in M. J. C. i. 36, 
188: Ha levy, Dorot. ha-Rishonini, iii. lbni ct sen.: Griitz, 
Gesch. v. 174, 2d ed., v. 420; Weiss, Dor, iv. 27, 20. 


s. S. M. Sc. 

MALKI, EZRA BEN RAPHAEL : Rabbi of 
Rhodes in the seventeenth century ; brother-in-law 
of Hezekiah de Silva, the author of “Peri Hadasli.” 
Malki was the author of “Malki ba-Kodesli ” (Salo- 
nica, 1749). Tliis work contains novellas on the laws 
of Passover given in the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Orah Hay- 
yim) and in the “Bet Yosef”; commentaries on the 
Pesah Haggadah and on the parts of the Yad lia-Ha- 
zakah which contain the laws concerning the Pass- 
over lamb, Rosli lia-Shanah, Yom Kippur, and lu- 
lab ; novelise on the “ Scfer Mizwot lm-Gadol ” ; and 
collectanea. He wrote also: “Shemen la-M&’or” 
(Constantinople, 1760), noveihe on the first chapter 
of Baba Mezi‘a, in which lie defends Zeraliiah ha- 
Levi against the attacks of Nahmanides; “ ‘En Mish- 
pat ” (ib. 1770), responsa; “ ‘Enot Alayim ” (Salonica, 
1811), sermons. 


Bibliography : Azulai, Shan ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. ti»np2 *o8p • 

Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 320; Zedner, Cat. Hcbr. Boohs Brit. 

Mas. p. f>0S. 

s - M. Sel. 

MALKI, RAPHAEL MORDECAI : Rabbin- 
ical scholar and physician of Palestine; lived at 
Safed about 1627. He was versed in astronomy and 
philosophy, and was the author of a commentary 
on the Pentateuch entitled “Pemsh ‘al lia-Torah.” 
Bibliography: Kazan, Ha-Maillot li-Shelnmoh, p. 80. 

' s - M. Er. 


MALKUT SCHLAGEN. See Stripes. 

MALTER, HENRY : American rabbi and 
scholar; born at Zabno, Galicia, March 23, 1867; 
educated at the Zabno elementary school, and at 
the universities of Berlin (1889-93) and Heidelberg 
(Pli. D. 1894). He pursued his Jewish studies at the 
Yeitel Heine-Ephraimsche Lehranstalt, Berlin (un- 
der Steinsclmeider) from 1890 to 1898, and at the 
Berlin Hochschule from 1894 to 1898, receiving his 
rabbinical diploma from the latter institution. He 
acted as librarian of the scientific library of the 
Jewish community at Berlin in 1899, and in 1900 
was appointed professor of medieval philosophy and 
Arabic at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; 
since 1902 lie has also filled the office of rabbi of the 
Sheerith Israel Congregation of Cincinnati. His 
publications include: “Sifrut Yisracl,” a Hebrew 
edition of Stemsclmeider’s “Jewish Literature,” 
with additional bibliographical notes; “Die Bc- 
schueidung in dev Ncuereu Zeit” (in Ginsberg’s 
“Die Bcschneidung,” Berlin, 1896); “DieAbhand- 
lung dcs Abu Hamid al-Gazzali ” (Frankfort-on-the- 
IMain, 1896); “Katalog der von Fisehel I-Iirsch 
Nacligelassenen Bucher ” (Berlin, 1899). He has also 
contributed to “IIa : Maggid,” “ Ha-Shiloah,” “Mi- 
Mi z rah umi-Ma‘arab,” “Judischer Volkskalender,” 
“Deborah,” “American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages,” and the “Hebrew Union College Journal” 
and “Annual.” A. 

MALVANO, GIACOMO: Italian diplomat; 
bom at Turin Dec. 14, 1841. In 1862 he entered the 
diplomatic service, and by 1887 had become envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary; two 
years later he was appointed councilor of state, and 
shortly afterward became general secretary in the 
ministry of foreign affairs. In 1875-76 he formed 
one of a committee appointed to draft certain com- 
mercial treaties; in 1879 he attended the monetary 
conference held at Paris, as the delegate of the Ital- 
ian government. In 1891-92 he arranged a number 
of commercial treaties with Austro-IIuugary, Ger- 
man}’', and Switzerland. He was repeatedly nomi- 
nated vice-president and 'member of council of the 
Italian Geographical Society; lie still (1904) occu- 
pies the latter position. 

Bibliography : De Gubernatis, Diz. Blog. 

V. c. 

MAMON (MAMMON): Mislnmic Hebrew 
and Aramaic for “ riches. ” The word itself is given 
in the Sermon on the Mount 1 . “ Ye can not serve 
God and mammon ” (Matt. vi. 24). There is no evi- 
dence that there was a Syriac god of this name, the 
modern idea that such a god existed being derived 
from Milton's personification, of the name— “Mam- 
mon, the least erected spirit that fell from heaven ” 
(“Paradise Lost,” i. 079). The word occurs in 
xVbot ii. 12, where almsgiving is called “ the salt of 
Mammon or riches. ” Gcsenius suggests that the word 
was derived from “matmon ” (“treasure ”), with as- 
similation of the “tet.” The spelling with three “ in’s,” 
however, is apparently not justified ; the Greek form 
witli two is held by most scholars to be correct. 

J. 

MAMRAN : A check; an expression used by 
Polish Jews from the end of the sixteenth to the be- 
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ff inning of the nineteenth century. The word is 
derived from “membrana,” Low Latin equivalent 
for 44 promissory note. ” It was first used by Moidecai 
Tafehin “ ‘Ir Shoslian” (ch. 48), and was recognized 
by the law of East Prussia of 1801. Later laws, 
declaring that in legal documents only the language 
of the country may be used, threw the term into 
disuse. There are various forms of the word— 

“ mamre, ” “ mamram, ” “ mamrama, ” “ mamrame, ” 
etc., and a number of false etymological derivations 
u n from TOT = “ to exchange ” ; or from “ Malia- 
ram” [Mei’r] Lublin, supposed to have introduced it). 

Bibiiographt: Bloch, Der Mcimran (ncc), der '/MJ mIi- 
Poluischc Wecliselbrtef , in Berliner Festschrift , Berlin, 
1903. £) 

MAMZER. See Bastard. 

MAN", SON" O E (Hebrew, “ ben adam ” or “ ben 
enosh ” ; plural, “bene adam”; Aramaic, “bar 
enash,” “bar naslia,” or “bar nasli”): Individual 
of the species man ; synonym of “ man. ” While “ ben 
enosh ” occurs only in Ps. cxliv. 8, the term “ben 
adam” is found exclusively in poetic (Num. xxni. 

10 ; Ps. viii. 5 [A, V. 4]) and prophetic passages (Isa. 
li. 12; Jer. xlix. 18). The expression is used with 
particular force about ninety times in Ezekiel, from 
ch. ii. 1 on, as the title by which the prophet is ad- 
dressed by Yiiwh, obviously to accentuate the great 
distance between him, the earth-born mortal, and the 
sublime God who speaks to him. Most of the Jewish 
commentators, whom modern exegetes follow, take 
the title in that sense. “ God addressed him thus in 
order to make him feel that, though God speaks to 
him, he is still a frail human being” (comp, “bene 
adam” with “bene ish ” [the former denoting the 
humbler, and the latter the higher, classes of men] 
in Ps. xlix. 3 [A. Y. 2]). 

The expression “son of man ” (“bar enasli ) lias a 
peculiar use in Dan. vii. 13. Daniel in a vision 
sees “ one like the son of man coming 
In Daniel, on [A. V. “ with ”] the clouds of heaven 
and appearing before the Ancient of 
Days,” to receive from Him “the dominion, the 
glory, and the kingdom for all time” (Hebr.). 
There is no dispute among commentators that Israel 
is thereby meant; but they differ as to the question 
whether the “son of man” depicted is merely a per- 
sonification of the people, or whether the writei had 
in mind a concrete personality representing Israel, 
such as the Messiah or Israel’s guardian angel, the 
archangel Michael. The latter interpretation, pro- 
posed by Cheyne and adopted by others, has little 
m its favor compared with the older opinion that the 
person of the Messiah is alluded to— a view shared 
by the Rabbis (Sanh. 98a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. ii. ; 
comp, the name “‘Anani” in Targ. to I Cliron. iii., 
and “bar nefele” [= “son of the clouds”] in Sanli. 
96b) and the Apocalyptic as well as Christian writers 
(Enoch xxxvii.-lxxi. ; IV Esdras xiii. 3; Justin 
Martyr, “ Dialogus cum Tryplione,” p. 81, and 
Ephraem Syrus in his commentary to Daniel, l.c. ; 
see also the commentaries of Nowack and others to 

the passage). ,, 

It is this double use of the term “son of man 
in the New Testament time and in New Testament 
documents which has caused great confusion to the 


recorders and translators as well as to the exegetes 
of the New Testament. As is seen in Enoch and 1 Y 
Esdras (l.c.), “son of man” was among the Apoca- 
lyptic writers a favorite term for the Messiah, and 
accordingly it occurs frequently in Messianic apoca- 
lypses embodied in the New Testament (Matt, xxiv.- 
xxv. ; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27, 36) and in Messi- 
anic prophecies which are ascribed to Jesus regaided, 
in accordance with this conception, as the “son of 
man” in the clouds (of glory) (Matt. xii. 40 ; xiii. 
27, 41; xvi. 27; xix. 28; xxvi. 64; Mark viii. 38, 
xiv. 62; Luke xii. 40; xvii. 22-30; xviii. 8, 31; xxii. 
69; John i. 51, iii. 13, v. 27, vi. 62). 

The term “ son of man ” has a quite different mean- 
ing in such sayings as “the son of man is lord even 
of the Sabbath day ” (Matt. xii. 8 and parallels). It 
denotes simply man as master over the Sabbath in 
the same sense given it in the saying of the Rabbis, 
“The Sabbath is given over unto you, but not you 
unto the Sabbath ” (Mek., Iii Tissa, 1). 
General- In many passages the expression “ son 
ized Use of man” is used in the sense of “that 
of Term, person, ” or “ myself, ” a use of it known 
to have been common in Talmudic 
times. Thus when Jesus says “ the son of man hath 
not where to lay his head ” (Matt. viii. 20), he means 
simply “myself”; and likewise when he speaks of 
his future suffering and betrayal, the term . son 
of man ” has nothing to do with the Messianic 
title (Matt. xvii. 22 and parallels). Afterward the 
records confounded the two usages, and conse- 
quently Matthew uses the term promiscuously in 
a manner which has to this day puzzled most of 
the commentators (see Wellhausen, “Des Mensclien 
Solm,” in “ Skizzen und Yorarbeiten.” 1899, pp. 187- 
215; and comp. Dalman, “Die Worte Jesu,”1898, 

pp. 191-218). .. . 

The following passage in Yer. Ta an. u. 6ob is 
remarkable. Commenting on Num. xxiii. 19 (“ God 
is not a man that he should lie, neither the son 
of man that he should repent ”), R. Abbahu, who 
had frequent disputations with Christians in Caes- 
area and was therefore acquainted with their termi- 
nology, said : “ If a man says, 4 1 am God, he lies , if he 
says, "‘I am the son of man,’ he will repent; if he 
says’, ‘ I will ascend to heaven, 5 he will not succeed.” 
Bibliography: Clievne, Eneyc. BibU Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Yorarbeiten , 1899, pp. 187-21o. 


MANASSEH : 1. The elder of two sons born 

before the famine to Joseph and Osnatli, daughter 
of the priest of Heliopolis (Gen. xii. 50-51, xlvi. 
20). Biblical etymology, deriving his name from 
HBO (— “to forget”), makes it signify “He who 
causes one to forget,” and explains it in the passage 
« God . . . hath made me forget all my toil (to. 
xii. 51). According to Gen. xlviii. 5, Manasseh 
and Ephraim were put by the patriarch Jacob on 
an equality with Reuben and Simeon as piogem- 
tors of separate tribes. In the blessings invoked 
bv Jacob on the heads of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
Manasseh. although the elder, was made subordi- 
nate to Ephraim (ib. xlviii. 14). Tradition does 
not tell what caused Jacob’s preference for Ep i- 
raim (see Ephraim and Junior Right).. Notwith- 
standing his subordination, Manasseh’s blessing 
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was not to be despised. Manasseii, like Ephraim, 
t , , e . Pr ° ; CtCd . b ' V " the A "S pl "'Meta redeemed ” 
' lG °! .! ora a ! . uvii ’ ’ and ' vas to grow into a great 
people DA xlvm. 16, 10). Because Gen. xlvih 20 
reads, Mil tlioe shall Israel bless, saying, God make 

iiMko S fh P Im,l rT l US Mannsaob -" ‘^phrase "God 
nake time as Ephraim and as Manasseh ” has been 

toi\en a place m the benediction Jewish parents pro- 

ho "dav'^T p! rS ° ,1S ° n ,h ° evcsof Sabbaths and 
1.1 flats. I Citron, vn. 14 reports that Manasseh 
was married to a Syrian concubine. Targmus Jem- 
shalmi and pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xlii, 23 make the 
statement that Manasseh was steward in Joseph’s 

htter talked t **1 , nAer Preter f or Joseph when the 
d na -V n , S brother8 ’ and possessed extraor- 
dinatj physical strength, which he displayed at the 
imprisonment of Simeon. L 

_ W. R. 

ceiv' i° ne °l. tlle . twelve tribes of Israel which re 
cental a portion m the land of Canaan; itseponym 

ttas a son of Joseph. While at the time of the 
Exodus Manasseh numbered 32,200 (Num. i. 35 ii 
21 against Ephraim’s 40,500 (Num. i. 32-33’ ii 
19), before Israel’s entrance into Canaan forty years 
latei Manasseh had increased to 53,700 (Nmn. xxvi 
o^’ Eplirtiim had fallen to 32,500 (Num. xxvi 
. A 1 llls made Manasseh rank sixth in numerical 
importance the tribes more numerous being Judah 
Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, and Asher. 

During the inarch through the Sinaitic desert 
Manasseh s poshmn was, with Ephraim and Benia- 
1 S Z sidu of Tabernacle (Num. 

Pcda^ : . v ° f ° f the Wbe W!ls Gamaliel, son of 
Pc dab z in (Num. 1 . 10, ii. 20, vii. 54). 

to»r° f Jerusalem and pseudo- Jonathan 
P Au n ; ! ' lb re P° rt that the standard of the three 
Rachel tribes revealed the figure of a boy with the 
inscription ; "The cloud of the Lord rested on them 
until they went forth out of the camp and the 
durhre t) ni '" tl0US that Manasseh ’s tribal banner, 

T:v'iT' ney -t? ti , w pmmised Land ’ c ° us isted 

_a black flag with the embroidered figure of a 

report "on 0 "°“* 8 P«« sent by Moses to 

repo t on Canaan, Manasseh was represented by 

G, di son of bust (Num. xiii. H). Manasseh is re- 
coulcd as prompting the enactment of Jaws regula- 
mg the possession of property in Canaan by diuigh- 
tcis where the father had died without a son • the 

of Zelor b r , Ca w 1 v question was that of tlie daughters 

or Zclopheliad (Num. xxvii. i-S). 

P^TS rlT ;' a l 01 n ,S - Jt took a prominent 
m the defeat of the natives encountered on 

sides of tiie Jordan. Reference is made to its 
prowess in Num. xxxii. 89; Deut. ill. 14: Josh.xvii 
, and particularly in I Cliron. v. 18-22. Its war 

XuXt f'A nd f° bah colu l ueref l the most 
? 11 districts, Argoh and the hills of Gilead. 

eailess chieftains Gideon, wiio with a small 
army defeated the Midianites (Judges vi 15 ) aud 
Jcph hah, who vanquished the Ammonites Judges 
A1 -)’ belonged to Manasseh. 

JJ: e JT°7 i f habit « 1 Manasseh lay on both 
' * f tb ; Iordan - The part east of the Jordan 

aftel ’ the con 1 ues t of Gilead (Num 
-XXXII.) and was requested on tlie ground of beiire 
specially adapted for tlie grazing of cattle— the 


same aigiimeiit as that urged by Reuben and Gad 
for preferring that seetion of Canaan. Tlie boun 
duties of Eastern and Western Ma- 
Teri-Itory nasseh can not be given with exactness 
ot Eastern Manasseh probably extended 
Manasseh. from the Jabbok to Mount Her, non 
. , . T> < 1 * 8 northern portion consisting of 

}°, ( b and Gaslmn), while Western Manasseh ex- 
' f' 3 i n E P maim, lying directly south, to the 
slopes ot Mount Carmel (comp. Josh. xvii. 15: “Get 
thee up to the wood country ”). 

Although more numerous than Epliraim shortly 
before the conquest of Canaan, Manasseh did , q 
coinpare xvitli Epliraim in wealth, power, and pop- 
ulation in later times; Western Manasseh never 

JuSs i 27r POlle<l thC llatiVCS (J0Sb ’ xv,i - 13 i 

w At , tlle J lmo ot David ’ s accession to the throne 
H ostein Manasseh sent to Hebron 18,000, and East- 
ern Manasseh 120, 000 — Renbeuites and Gadites hi- 
c ludeiL After this event Eastern Manasseii gradu- 
ally disappears and Western Manasseh lacks 
prominence although both sections had separate 
rulers ; Joel, son of Pedaiali, governed the latter 
andlddo, son of Zechariah, governed the former (I 
Cliron. x.xvii. 20-21). uu M 

t J I p]T Cl> iS h ? a , rd of iu tl!e revival under Asa; in 
the lasso ver celebration in tiie days of Hezekiah- 
in the subsequent attack on idolatry; in the reform 

ll Sv Vo) XV ' xxx - 10 - 1E 13; xxxi. 

ide^tJ- e iM?ee andGad -’ 3 * anasseh t'ltimately lost its 
identity , it became assimilated with the inhabitants 
f the country, whose idolatries it practised. The 

of 'their faVh I P rs aSS<3l i 1 “ traus S ] ' essed against the God 
ot then fat here and went a-whoring after tlie gods 

f ‘ e . Whot the land, whom God destroyed be- 
foi e them » (I Cliron. v. 25). I„ R s . L x. g (a, V 7) 

session!"' SS6h iS Cailed a most Precious pos’ 

Q * W. R. 

3. According to II Kings xxi. 1, Manasseh tlie 
successor of Hezekiah upon the throne of Judah ’ was 

of l fiftv°rt tW ° 1Ve at bis fa ' ther ’ s death. His reign 
} t ii ee } ears is tlw longest recorded in t he 

",i°b !;“■ ri’ere „„ ta „ ,1cm 
uaclienb, the King of Assyria, departed to his capi- 
tal in the days of Hezekiah (II Kings xix. 36), re- 
gai fling Judah as a conquered and tribute-payino. 
province; and so it remained during the deigns 


of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, hfs successors 
upon tlie throne of Assyria. In their published in 
sci lptions Manasseii of Judah is distinctly mentioned 
as a vassal king (Sciirader, “K. B.” ii. 148 238) 
Tliat these sovereigns cherished a real interest in tiieir 
western domain is shown by their settlement of col- 
onists in Samaria (Ezra iv. 2, 9-10). Each of them 
J“ Vaded l ? ud PPimlored Egypt and maintained pro- 
ti acted sieges of the strong cities of Phenicia 
In II Kings, written within a century or so of 
Manasseh s death, there is no hint of revolt The 
Chronicler, however, declares (II Chron. xxxiii 11) 

ueS of Infin e , q nT, 0f thG derate unfaithfuL 
ness of Judah God brought upon tlie nation “tlie 

captains of the host of tlie King of Assyria, » who 
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took Manasseh in chains to Babylon. Thence, flav- 
in „• truly repented, he was restored to his tin one, 

& where he demonstrated the genuine- 

Relations ness of his change of heart by giving 
■with himself to measures of defense, ad- 
Assvria. ministration, and religious reform. 1 <> 
harmonize the Chronicler’s testimony 
willi that of the Hebrew contemporary writings is 
even more difficult. The crying need m the days 
of Josiali, Manasseli’s immediate successor, was rc- 
Ufflous reform; Jeremiah declared (xv. 4; comp II 
Iilngs xxiii. 26) that Manasseh s sins had yet to he 

CX The' writer in Kings emphasizes three deplorable 
details of the reign of Manasseh: the religious re- 
action which followed hard upon his accession; its 
'extension by the free adoption of foreign cults; and 
the Hitter persecution of the prophetic party. Dur- 
imr Mauasseh’s half-century the popular worship 
was a medley of native and foreign cults, the influ- 
ence of which was slow to disappear (Ezek. yin.). 

Sucli a reaction involved tlie persecution ot those 
who had bitterly condemned the popular syncretism. 
The prophets were put to the sword (Jer. n. dU). 
“Innocent blood ” reddened the streets of Jerusalem 
(II Kings xxiv. 4). For many decades those who 
sympathized with prophetic ideas were in constant 

P onl - F. K. S. 

4. Son of Johauau tlie high priest and brother of 
Jaddua; married Nicaso, daughter of Sanhallat 
(Josephus, “Ant." xi. 7, § 2). In Nell. xm 28 lie 
is referred to as “ouo of tlie sons of Joiada, tlie son 
of Eliasliib the high priest,” hut is not mentioned 
by name. It is further said (».) that, owing to ins 
being Sanbaliat’s son-in-law, Neliemiah had deposed 
him from the priesthood. 

Josephus describes this fact at greater lengti. 
He says that the high priest Jaddua, Manasseh s 
brother, was himself indignant at Manasseh on ac- 
count of his marriage with a foreign woman, and 
joining the people of Jerusalem, lie gave Manasseh 
the alternative of divorcing his wife or of leaving 
tlie priesthood. Manasseh went to banballat, and 
declared to him that in spite of his love for Ins wile 
lie gave tlie preference to tlie priesthood. • W here- 
upon Sanhallat promised him that if lie would retain 
his wife lie would obtain for him from the long the 
dignity of a high priest. He further promised that 
lie would build with the king’s approval ft temple 
uiion Mount Gerizim, where Manasseh should offici- 
ate as high priest. Manasseh, accordingly remained 
with his father-in-law and became high priest in the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim _( Ant. xi. 8, 
Sis 2-4). Still, Josephus says <ib. xu. 4, fe l) unit 
Manasseh officiated as liigh priest at Jerusalem be- 
tween the priesthood of ins nephew Eleazar and 
that of Onias II. (see Sanballat). 

Bibliography: GrStz, Gcsch. ii. 101, 167,242; Scnflrer, Gcsch. 

3d ed., i. 182. ]y[ Sel. 

MANASSEH, PRAYER OF : Greek poetic 
composition attributed to Manasseh, son of Heze- 
kiah, King of Judah, “when he was hokleu captive 
in Babylon ” (II Cliron. xxxm. 11-lJ, 18 1 J )- 1S 
found among tlie Canticles winch, in some ot the 


Septuagint manuscripts, are appended to the Cook 
of Psalms, and is placed at tlie end of II Chronicles 
in some Latin manuscripts (see Swete, _ The Old 
Testament in Greek," ii., pp. xm and n , and I in., 
up. vi. and 802-804; Sabatier, “ Bibl. Lat. m. 1048). 

It is found also in the “ Apostolic Constitutions ” (u- 
22) and in the “Didascalia.” (where it follows a ref- 
erence to II Cliron. x xxiii.). Tlie Latin translation 
found in some Vulgate manuscripts is not by Je_ 
rome, but is, according to Fritzsche, "certainly ot 
more recent origin.” The Prayer of Mannsseli was 
never distinctly recognized as canonical _ by the 
Church; but it lias been deservedly retained by 
Luther, and is included in tlie authorized Lnghsh 
version among the Apocrypha. 

In the “Apostolic Constitutions’’ (ii. 22) the whole 
story of Manasseh is given as an instructive lesson 
to bishops in their dealings with the 
The Story, erring and in tlie administration of 
justice. Tlie story is based upon II 
Kings xxi. and II Cliron. xxxiii. After recounting 
the sins of Manasseli it relates that lie was taken 
captive to Babylon, bound in shackles of iron, and 
cast into prison. Bread made of bran and water 
mixed with vinegar was given him in small quan- 
tities, only so much as would keep him alive. In 
his great affliction lie repented of ids sins, humbled 
himself, and sought Yuwn’s forgiveness. Then 
follows tlie prayer, after which Ymvn had compas- 
sion upon him. A flame of fire appeared about him, 
his chains and shackles melted, and he was restored 
to Jerusalem and to his kingdom. Thereafter lie 
worshiped Ymvn only and sought to undo the evil 
he had done in the earlier part of his reign. Julius 
Africanns (c. 221 c.e.), apparently, had read the 
story in this form, for lie says that “while Manasseh 
was reciting a hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron 
though they were, and lie escaped” (see Hastings, 

“Diet. Bible”). . , 

Tlie prayer opens with an invocation addressed to 
the “Lord, Almighty, God of our fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous seed. His 
power, glory, and majesty are described and His 
compassion, long-suffering, and grace to he repent- 
ant sinner. The passage following (not found in 
tlie Greek MSS. of the LXX.) declares that God has 
promised forgiveness to the transgressor and has 
“ appointed repentance unto sinners, that the} may 
be saved ” He has not appointed repentance only to 
persons such as tlie Patriarchs, who 
The have not sinned, but “unto me that 
Prayer. am a sinner. ” There follows a confes- 

sion of sin, couched for the most part 
in general terms. The only approach to specific 
statement is in the words, “ I did not Tliy wi 
neither kept I Thy commandments (omitted by 
Codex A, “ Apostolic Constitutions, and by Latin 
MSS.); “I have set up abominations and multiplied 
offenses ” This, of course, may be understood as 
referring to his idolatrous practises. _ ISext he 
pleads for forgiveness, and concludes with a confi- 
dent expectation that God will save him and with 

an outburst of praise for His mercy. . 

Ewald and, more recently, Budde (Stade s Zeit- 
schrift ” 1892, pp. 89 et seq.) have maintained the 
view tli at the Greek version of the prayer is a trans- 
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lation from a Hebrew original. Tin's is not impos- 
sible, but it is not supported by sullicieut evidence. 

The author was evidently a Jew, 
Author- but the place and date of composi- 
ship. lion can not be definitely ascertained. 

The story in II Chronicles assumes the 
existence of a Prayer of Manasseh and of various 
details of liis life in the “history of Ilo/ai ” (R. V.) 
Oi of the sects (LXA,, t~l tijp ?jr, tuv ofJuvTuv). 
This history must have been lost, and the Greek 
prayer is, most probably, the attempt of some pious 

Jew of later times to reproduce it. SdlUI'er (" IllSt. 

of the Jewish People,” division ii. . vol. iii., p. 1S8) 
compares the interpolation of the prayers of Mor- 
-decai and Esther as supplements to the Book of 
Esther, and the 
Prayer of Azariah 
and the Song* of the 
Three Holy Children 
as supplements to 
the Book of Daniel. 

There is, indeed, 
nothing in the con- 
ception of God’s for- 
giving grace to the 
repentant sinner 
which is not implied 
in the story in Chron- 
icles as well as iu 
other still earlier Old 
Testament passages, 
as Ex. xxxiv. 6-7, 
and Ps. xxxiv. IS, li. 

17. The emphasis, 
however, upon the 
fact that God is God 
of the penitent as 
well as of the right- 
eous, and the concep- 
tion of the Patriarchs 
as conspicuous ex- 
amples of the latter, 
point to the later 
Judaism. F. C. Por- 
ter (Hastings, “Diet. 

Bible ”) thinks it is a 
Hellenistic composi- 
tion. So does Swete 
(“Introduction to the 

O. T. in Greek,” p. 253). Nestle (“Septuagiuta- 
studien,” 1899, iii.) maintains that the text of the 
prayer in the Greek manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint comes from the “Apostolic Constitutions,” 


ill. 802-S04 ; Xestle, kept uagi ntastudicn , 1899, iii. Common. 
tane&: tntzsdie, Exeget inches Hanclbuch , 1851; Ball in 
speaker's Lammentaru ( Apocrypha , ii. 362 ct scq.n m-? 

(transl^uKl 1 mtesf 1J ° krU1JhCl1 UUd Psm(Upi Oraphen , 1899 

T - J. F. McL. 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL: Dutch poly, 
histor; born at La Rochelle about 1004 (see Betlien- 
court in “Jew. Chron.” May 20, 1904); died at 
Middleburg, Netherlands, Nov. 26, 1657. After the 
auto dale of Aug. 3, 1603, his parents had thought it 

prudent to lo<ive Lisbon. They soon passed, on from 

La Kochullc to Amsterdam, where Manasseli was 
brought up under Isaac Uzziel of Fez, the rabbi of 
the uew congregation Neveli Slialom; the latter 
died in 1G20 and was succeeded by Manasseh. Two 
years later Manasseli 



(From the 


Manasseh ben Israel. 


!>y Siiiom rtiilia.) 


_ vwjioutuutuiio, 

or from the “ Didascalia,” and that it is not, as has 
been commonly supposed, drawn by the latter from 
the Septuagint. 

There appears to be no trace of the Prayer of 
Manasseh in Jewish tradition. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Sanli. x. 2) relates that Manasseh was put into 
an iron mule, beneath which a fire was kindled. In 
his torture lie prayed in vain to the idols he had 
formerly worshiped. At last he. besought the God 
of his fathers, and was delivered (comp. Apoc. Ba- 
ruch, vi. 4). 

Bibliography: Text: Fritzsclie, Vet. Test. Grate. Lihri 
Apocigplu , pp. xiv., 92; Swete, Old Testament in Greek, 


m a r r i e d R a c h e 1 
Soeiro. He soon be- 
came distinguished 
as one of the best 
orators of the Am- 
sterdam pulpit, ri- 
valing even Isaac 
Aboab. The contrast 
between their preach- 
ing was acutely in- 
dicated by a Spanish 
priest of the time, 
Fra Antonio Vieyra, 
who reported, after 
hearing both, that 
“ Manasseli said what 
lie knew and Aboab 
knew what he said.” 
Neither preaching 
nor private tuition 
being sufficient to 
provide him with a 
suitable livelihood, 
Manasseli started the 
first Hebrew press in 
Amsterdam (indeed, 
in all Holland), in 
which lie produced a 
Hebrew prayer-book 
(Jan. 12, 1627) set up 
from entirely new 
type, an index to 
the Midrash Rabbali 
a Hebrew grammar of his teacher’s, Isaac 


(1628), 

Lzziel (1628), and an elegant and handy edition of 
the Mishnah. 

Meanwhile Manasseh ben Israel was occupied with 
the compilation of liis chief work, “El Conciliador,” 
a laborious enumeration and discussion of all the 
passages contained in the Old Testament which seem 
to conflict with one another. Manasseh brought his 
5 eiy extensive rabbinical knowledge to bear upon 
each of these, and wrote, in fluent Spanish, an exposi- 
tion of the recognized Jewish method of reconciling 
the seeming inconsistencies. The book was almost 
the first written in a modern language by a Jew which 
had an independent interest for Christian readers, 
and it accordingly gave Manasseh a wide-spread 
reputation in the learned world. Some of the best 
scholars of his time had correspondence with him — 
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Ts'.ac aud Dionysius Vossius, Hugo Grotius Caspar 
Bariums, Cuiueus Bocliart, Huet, and Blondel; Anna 
Marie de Scliurman consulted lmn. His Jewish 
acquaintance was even more numerous and in- 
cluded Emanuel Frances, and the Buenos, Abra\anels 
(relatives of his wife), Pintos, Abu- 
His dientes, and Henriques. He eorre- 

Friend- sponded also with Zacuto Lusitano, 

ships. Daniel Caceres, and Diego Barrassa 
(to whom he dedicated one of his 

wor kS), and assisted Joseph Delmedigo to x>u.t>lisli sa. 

selection of his works at Amsterdam. 

Notwithstanding this wide fame, Manasseh ben 
Israel still found it difficult to obtain a living lor him- 
self, wife, and three 
children ; he deter- 
mined, therefore, on 
settling in Brazil, 
whither, in 1688, he 
had sent his brother- 
in-law, Ephraim 
Soeiro, on a joint 
venture. At this 
time the three syna- 
gogues of Amsterdam 
were reorganized, 
and, as seems prob- 
able, Manasseh ben 

Israel lost his position 

as rabbi of the Novell 
Shalom. In prepara- 
tion for his departure 
he dedicated the sec- 
ond part of the “ C 011 - 
ciliador,” which ap- 
peared about that 
time, to members of 
the Jewish commu- 
nity of Pernambuco. 

At this moment the 
brothers Pereira came 
to his aid and estab- 
lished a yeshibah, 
placing him at the 
head (1640). Manas- 
seh was thus enabled 
to devote himself en- 
tirely to authorship 
and to his ever-wi- 
dening correspond- 
ence with Jewish 
and Christian literati. 


ill Ivlina biem muutu. . 

Manasseh was most profoundly interested m Mes- 
sianic problems, being convinced, for example, o 
the Davidic origin of the Abravanel family, from 
which his own wife was descended. He was lull 
of cabalistic opinions, though he was careful not to 
expound them in those of his works that were writ- 
ten in modern languages and intended to be read by 
Gentiles. In particular, he was convinced that the 
restoration to the Holy Land could not take place 
until the Jews had spread into and inhabited every 
part of the world. In 1644 he came in contact with 
Antonio de Moutesinos (Aaron Levi), who convinced 
him that the North- American Indians were the Lost 
Ten Tribes. He appears to have directed his atten- 


tion to the countries in Europe where Jews were not 
permitted to live, trusting that by obtaining their 
admission the coming of the Messiah would be ac- 
celerated. He entered into correspondence with 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, ostensibly regarding 
matters of Hebrew learning, but probably with the 
design of getting her help in obtaining for the Jews 
admission into Sweden. But his chief attention was 
directed to securing the readmission, of Jews into 
England, with many leading theologians of which 

country lie was in active correspondence on this 

1 Manasseh attracted the notice of many Protes- 
tant theologians who likewise were convinced of 

the speedy coming of. 
the Messiah and who 
naturally desired to 
know the views of 
Jewish theologians . 
on a topic so specific- 
all}’' Jewish. Among 
these Christian theo- 
logians were Abra- 
ham von Franken- 
berg, the Silesian 
mystic, aud Johannes 
Mochinger. But it 
was especially several 
of the more mystical- 
minded of the Puri- 
tans in England who 
had become inter- 
ested in the question, 
a nd Manasseh entered 
into correspondence 
with several of them, 
including John Dury, 
Thomas Thorow- 
good, and Nathaniel 
Holmes. The first- 
named had written 
to Manasseh on the 
subject of the Israel- 
itish descent of the 
American Indians, 
thereby redirecting 
his attention to An- 
tonio de Moutesinos 
views. Manasseh de- 
termined, therefore, 
to write a treatise on 
the Lost Ten Tribes, 
mid in support of tlie readmission of the Jews into 
Eu "-land published his “ Esperanca do Israel (Hope 
° of Israel; 1650). This work appeared 

first in Spanish, then in a Latin trans- 
lation; to the latter he wrote a pref- 
atory epistle addressed to the Pai- 
li ament or Supreme Court of England 
in order to gain its favor and good- 
will for the Jews. The pamphlet 
aroused much interest in England, several replies 
being written, especially with regard to the identity 
of the North- American Indians with tlie Lose len 
Tribes. One of tlie replies, “An Epistle^ to the 
Learned Manasseh ben Israel 75 (London, 1650), was 
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written by Sir Edward Spencer, member of Parlia- 
ment lor Middlesex ; another appeared anonymously 
under the title “ The Great Deliverance of the Whole 
House of Israel ” ( ib . 1652). Both these replies in- 
sisted upon the need of conversion to Christianity 
before the Messianic prophecies about Israel could 
be fulfilled, and it was, perhaps, for this reason that 
the matter was dropped for a time. 

Meanwhile Cromwell’s attention had been drawn 
to the subject, and before the negotiations with 
Holland were broken off by the Navigation Act of 
1652 Cromwell’s representative at Amsterdam was 
put into communication with Manasseh; the latter 
addressed the English council of state on the subject 
of the readmission, and a pass was issued to enable 
him to go to England. After the cessation of the 
Avar between Holland and England, Manasseh sent 
Ids son Samuel and his nephew David Dormido to 
consult with Cromwell. They being unsuccessful, 
Samuel returned to Amsterdam in 1655 to persuade 
his father to attempt the task himself. 

Manasseh arrived in London in October of that 
year, and immediately printed his “Humble Ad- 
di esses to the Lord .Protector,” the result being a 
national conference held at Whitehall in December, 
1655. It does not appear that Manasseh spoke at 
this conference, though his pamphlet was submitted 
to it. A formal declaration was made by the lawyers 
present at the conference that there was nothing in 
English law to prevent the settlement of Jews in 
England, though the question of its desirability was 
ingeniously evaded by Cromwell (see Ciiomwell). 
Pryime wrote his “Short Demurrer” against the 
proposal, and this was answered by Manasseh ben 
Israel in his “ Vindiciro Judroorum ” (London, 1656). 
Meanwhile the opening of the Nobles case had 
brought the question to a practical issue, though 
not in the sense Manasseh Avas striving for. Ho ap- 
pears to have quarreled with the London Jews, and 
had to go for help to Cromwell, who, at the end of 
1656, made him a grant of £25, and in the following 
year gave him a pension of £100 a year. In Sep- 
tember, 1657, his son Samuel died; with the aid of 
a grant from Cromwell, Manasseh took the body to 
Holland to be buried at Middleburg, where he him- 
self died two months later. Though lie had not 
succeeded in obtaining formal permission lor the 
resettlement of the Jews in England, lie had by the 
publicity of his appeal brought the subject promi- 
nently before the ruling minds of England, and thus 
indirectly led to the recognition of the fact that 
there was nothing in English law against the re- 
admission. 

The pamphlets connected Avith the return of the 
Jews to England have been republished, with an in- 
ti oduction, by Lucien "Wolf through the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England (London, 1901); the first 
part of the “ Conciliador ” appeared at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1632; the remaining three parts at Am- 
sterdam in 1641, 1650, and 1651. Manasseh wrote 
also: a series of works in Latin on various theological 
problems, giving the usual rabbinic 
His Works, solutions, all printed at Amsterdam 
— “De Creatione ” (1635), “De Resur- 
rectione Mortuorum ” (1635), “ De Termino Vitro ” 
(1639); an essay in Spanish, “De la Fraglidad Hu- | 


mana ” (1642) ; and a list of the 613 commandments 
in Portuguese, entitled “Thesorodos Dinirn ” (1645)' 
Several of his works have been translated: “Con- 
ciliador’ 7 into Latin by Vossius (Amsterdam, 1632). 
and into English by E. II. Lindo (London, 1642; re- 
printed, Edinburgh, 1904). llis “ Esperan’ca de Is- 
rael ” was translated into English by M. Wall, and 
had three editions between 1650 and 1652; into’ Ger- 
man by M. Drucker (1651); into Hebrew by Eliakim 
ben Jacob (1697). His “ Vindicire Judroorum ” was 
translated into German, Avith a preface by Moses 
Mendelssohn (reprinted 17S2). Manasseh contem- 
plated Avriting a large number of other Avorks “on 
the influence of tradition,” “on the divine origin 
of the Mosaic law,” “a summary of Jewish theol- 
ogy,” a “ bibliotheca rabbinica,” and a “llebrew-Ara- 
bic lexicon ”; none of these works saw the light, nor 
did the “Historia Hcroyca,” which he intended as a 
sequel to Josephus. Of special interest is his book 
on the statue of Nebuchadnezzar — “Estatua de 
Nebuchanassar ” (Amsterdam, 1657 ?). This Avas 
illustrated four plates by Rembrandt, explained 
by Manasseh in his prefatory remarks. Rembrandt 
etched a portrait of Manasseh, and another engra- 
ving of him was executed by Salom Italia in 1642, 
There is a portrait by Rembrandt at St. Petersburg 
alleged to be of Manasseh, but its dissimilarity to 
the authorized portrait renders it impossible that 
the two can be of the same person. 

Manasseh claimed to read and understand ten lan- 
guages, and printed Avorks in five— Hebrew, Latin, 
Portuguese, English, and Spanish. His erudition 
Avas wide, but he had no claims to accurao.y or thor- 
oughness, and he is now chiefly remembered for his 
untiring labors toward the readmission of the Jews 
into England. 

Bibliography : M. Kayserling, in Jahrh. fllv die (7 csch. dcr 
Jude.U' p p . fey-lb8 (tmnsl. by F. deSola Mendes, in Miscellany 
of the bociettf of Hebrew Literature , second series, pp. 

96 ctscq London, 18, u: also separately); Lucien Wolf, Intro- 
diiction to Manasseh hen Israel's Mission to Oliver Crom- 
mU.; Stemschneider, Cat, Bodl, Nos. 6205, 8703: D. P. If net 
Huetiaua , pp. 225-227, Paris. 17 22; Lady Magnus, Jewish 
M * Weiskopf, in Arch. Isr. 1902, pp. 53- 
of, 61-62, u-ib; E. N. Adler, in J. Q. R. April, 1904. 
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MANASSEH, JACOB : Turkish rabbinical 
Avriter and chief rabbi of Salonica, where he died in 
1832. Among his works may be mentioned : “ Ohel 
Ya'akob,” an alphabetical collection of the laws of 
religion (Salonica, 1832); “Be’er ha-Mayim,” re- 
sponsa (ib. 1836); “ ‘En ha-Mayim,” commentary 
on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreli De'ali (printed in Turkey 
in 5618 = 1858). 

Bibliography : Kazan, JTa-Ma L a1ot li-Sliclnmnh , pp. 6, 13, 44: 
Franco, HisUnre des Israelites dc V Empire Ottoman 
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MANASSEH BEN JOSEPH OF ILYE 

(knoAvn also as Ben Porat) ; Russian rabbinical 
Aviitei and philosopher; born at Smorgonv, gov- 
ernment of Willi a, 1767; died at Ilye, in the same 
government, 1831. At seven years of age he was 
acquainted with some original sources in rab- 
binical literature, but his father Avould not per- 
mit him to study Hebrew grammar and the Bible 
lest these might interfere Avith his Talmudic studies. 
According to the custom of that time Manasseh avhs 
mairied early; at the age of thirteen lie became the 
husband of the daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
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Smor (r ony ; but he soon divorced her and married 
the daughter of a merchant in the village of Ilye, 
where he spent most of his life. His erudition early 
drew a circle of friends and disciples around him, 
uml in discussing with them the rabbinical laws and 
regulations he did not hesitate to criticize such au- 
thorities as the Slmlhan ‘Aruk and Kashi. He even 
dared to interpret some parts of the Mislmali m 
contradiction to the explanation given by the Gc- 
mara • for such daring he probably would have been 
nut under the ban had not an influential rabbi, 
.Joseph Mazel of Wyazyn, come to his rescue. The 
latter took great interest in Manasseh and threw 
open to him his exteusive and valuable library of 

rabbinical and philosophical literature. 

Manasseh became acquainted also with Elijah 
Gaon of Willi a, whom he visited once a year; but 
when Elijah discovered that Manasseh visited Zal- 
man of Liozna. the leader of the northern IJasi- 
dim, he credited those of his disciples 
Relation to who asserted that Manasseh showed 
Elijah of Hasidic leanings, and held aloof from 
Wilna. him, though Manasseh explained to 
the gaon that only a love of knowledge 
induced him to visit Zalman, and that his views dif- 
fered widely from those of the Hasidim. Manasseh 
really sympathized somewhat with the latter, ex- 
pecting" that their movement might develop into 
something better than the existing rabbinical, ortho- 
doxy. In his writings Manasseh holds Elijah of 
Wilna in high esteem, declaring in “Binat Mikia 
(Grodno, 1818) that from him he had learned to inter- 
pret the Talmud by the simple philological method 
of the “pesliat,” while the majority of Talmudic 
teachers used tiie less scientific methods of the ‘’de- 
rash.” He even says that but for Elijah of Wilna the 
Torah would have been forgotten in Israel (“Alfe 
Menashsheh,” § 102 ; comp. § 177). 

The suspicions of the Orthodox members ol Ma- 
nassch’s community increased when be began to 
study philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy. 
He had formed the resolution to go to Berlin for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the circle of 
Moses Mendelssohn; but at Konigsberg lie was 
stopped by some of his Orthodox coreligionists, who 
induced the Prussian authorities to refuse him a pass- 
port. Thus he was forced to return home, where, 
with the sole aid of some old manuals, he studied 
German, Polish, natural philosophy, and mechanics. 

Manasseh had large ideas of educating the Russo- 
Jcwish youth, but the rabbis of . his tune were not 
prepared to accept them. In his “ Posher Dabai 
(Wilna, 1807) lie complains “that the 
Shows Jews are divorced from real life and 
Advanced its practical needs and demands; that 
Tenden- the leaders of the Jews are sliort- 
cies. sighted men who, instead of enlight- 
ening their followers, darken their in- 
tellect with casuistic restrictions, in which each rabbi 
endeavors to outdo his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. The wealthy class thinks only of its profits, 
and is not scrupulous with regard to the means of 
getting money. Even those who are honest and en- 
deavor to help their poorer brethren do it in such an 
unintelligent way that they do harm rather than good. 
Instead of educating the children of the poor to be- 


come artisans, they add to the number of idleis. and 
are thus responsible for the dangerous consequences 
of such an education.” Plungiansky (see bibliog- 
raphy) is of the opinion that these words were di- 
rected against Elijah; and from the preface to 
“Posher Dabar” it is evident that Manasseh desired 
to make peace between the leader of the Hasidim 
and the gaon. The consequences to the author of 
this daring appeal to the rabbis were serious; many 
rabbis destroyed his hook, and some of his disciples 
and nearest friends left him. 

Manasseh ’s father-in-law having lost his fortune, 
Manasseh left his native town and went to Brody, 
where he made the acquaintance of R. Jacob Lan- 
dau, who expressed his disapproval of Manas- 
seh’s radical criticism of Rasiii. He went next to 
Brest-Litovsk, where R. Ary eh Lob Katzenellen- 
bogen engaged him as teacher to his sons, on the 
express condition that he adopt the interpretation 
of Rashi, Manasseh, however, could not abandon 
his critical methods, and, being dismissed, returned 
to Ilye. During bis stay in Yolhynia, on his way 
to Brody, Manasseh had begun to print his “ Alfe Me- 
nashsheh,” but when the printer became acquainted 
with the radical spirit of the work he threw both 
proofs and manuscript into the fire. Manasseh at 
once proceeded to rewrite his book, and owing to his 
remarkable memory was able to complete it; lie 
published it in Wilna in 1827 (republished in War- 
saw in 1860). In this work Manasseh demonstrates 
that in accordance with the rabbinical teachings the 
Rabbis have the power to amend certain. Jewish 
legal decisions when there is a necessity for it. Ma- 
nasseh was compelled to suppress the paragraph 
containing this (§ 20) because Samuel Katzenelleu- 
bogen threatened that if it were not withdrawn he 
would order the work publicly burned in the syna- 
gogue-yard. 

When the Russian government ordered the estab- 
lishment of rabbinical schools, Manasseh wrote a 
work on higher mathematics, mechanics, and strateg- 
ics and asked his friends to induce some scholar to 
translate this work into Russian in order to show 
the o-overnment what a Jew could produce on those 
lines! His friend Joseph of Wyazyn feared, how- 
ever, the unfavorable comment, of the officials, who 
might say that the Jews, instead of working on 
farms, were preparing war plans. It was resolved 
therefore' to burn the manuscript. Judah Lob of 
Kovno, Samuel Eliasherg, and Wolf Adelsohn may 
be mentioned among Manasseli’s friends. 

Manasseh was undoubtedly a great scholar, and 
his mind was remarkable for subtlety and power of 
analysis; he was also a friend of the people, and 
translated his “ Samma-de-Hayye ” into Judaso-Ger- 
man for the purpose of reaching them. In another 
work, “Shekel ha-Kodcsh ” (Shklov, 1828), lie de- 
fends himseif against the accusation of being an 
ambitious innovator. He says that his opponents 
can not even understand that one can risk his peace 
by antagonizing influential rabbis out of mere love 
for one's people. He asserts that he nevei sought 
wealth, fame, or pleasure, and that he lived on bread 
and water; but that the thirst for self-perfection 
would not allow him to rest until lie had fulfilled 
his mission. In the same book he shows that it is 
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erroneous to suppose that the earthly life is only a 
vale of tears and misery and the antechamber to a 
future life. 

Manasseh was one of the first victims of the chol- 
era epidemic of 1831. He did not live to realize any 
of his aspirations, but he prepared the ground for the 
Maskilim, who disseminated his ideas. Besides the 
above-named works Manasseh left one on mathe- 
matics and some other writings in manuscript. 

Bibliography : M. Plunglansky, Sefcr hen Porat , Wilna, 
1858; Golubov, H. Jlcuutsseh hen Porat , in Voshhod, 1909, 
xi. 77. 

S. S. II. II. 

. MANCHESTER : City in Lancashire, England, 
and one of the chief British manufacturing centers. It 
has a population of 543,969, of whom about 25,000 
are Jews (the second largest Jewish community in 
the British empire). The history of the Manchester 
Jewish community dates from about 17S0, when 
Jews commenced to settle near Shudehill and Long 
Millgate. The first synagogue was founded by two 
brothers, Lemon and Jacob Nathan, from Liver- 
pool, where a congregation had recently been organ- 
ized. The upper part of a house in Long Millgate 
served as the first place of worship of the new com- 
munity. Lemon Nathan became its first president 
and Rabbi Aliron (Aaron Jacobs) its first minister. 
A son of Rabbi Ahron, Alexander Jacobs, became 
an early president of the Manchester- Jews, and in 
1804 established their first local charity. It was 
known as the Manchester Jewish Philanthropic So- 
ciety, and its object was to grant relief during the 
winter months to poor resident Jews. The original 
cemetery was opened in 1794, in the neighborhood of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Pendleton. The congregation 
next worshiped in Ainsworth Court, Long Millgate, 
removing, in 1824, to Halliwell street, where it 
erected a synagogue for itself. Sixteen years later 
a schism occurred, in consequence of which a sep- 
arate congregation was formed which worshiped 
in Miller’s lane, acquiring a cemetery of its own at 
Miles Platting; after a time, however, the two con- 
gregations were reunited. A third cemetery was 
acquired at Prestwich, in 1843. 

The appointment of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy as rabbi 
of the Halliwell Street Synagogue was productive 
of another schism, which led to the establishment, 
in 1856, of a Reform synagogue, under the auspices 
of Professor Theodores, Horatio Micholls, Dr. Hesse, 
Sigismund Schloss, and others. On the retirement 
of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, in 1861, he was succeeded 
by Dr. Gustav Gottheil, who ministered at Man- 
chester for thirteen years, until called to America 
to fill the pulpit of Temple Emanu-El, New York. 
Dr. GottheiTs most prominent successor at Man- 
chester was the Rev. L. M. Simmons (d. 1900). 

The Halliwell Street Congregation continued to 
grow, and in 1858 it removed" to Cheetham Hill, 

where a magnificent place of warship w as built, 
-wliieli became known as tbe " Gre at Synagogue ” 

and is now the principal synagogue in Manchester. 
Prof. S. M. Isaacs of Liverpool— the first regular 
English preacher in Great Britain — became preacher 
of the Great Synagogue in that year, dividing his 
ministrations between the two cities. In 1863 he 
left Liverpool and thenceforth devoted himself en- 


tirely to the Manchester synagogue ; he died in 1878, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. B. Salomon. Iu 
1871 two new synagogues were established, one in 
Oxford road, for the Jews living in South Manches- 
ter, and another in York street, for the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. The rapid growth of the com- 
munity since 1890 has necessitated the foundation of 
several new congregations, and there are now nearly 
thirty synagogues. 

In 1838 the Manchester Hebrew Association liad 
founded religious classes, and in 1842, as an outcome 
of these classes, a Jewish school was established 
through the instrumentality of Abraham Franklin 
and his brother Jacob Franklin (subsequently editor 
of the “ Voice of Jacob ”), Philip Lucas (who became 
the first president), and Eleazar Moses. A couple 
of rooms were engaged, in the first instance, at the 
Salford Lyceum Institution, and an enlarged build- 
ing in York street was acquired in 1851. In 1869 
the present structure in Derby street was erected. 
The school now (1904) lias 2,300 scholars (800 in the 
boys’ and girls’ classes respectively, and 700 in- 
fants). The head master, Ephraim Harris, M.A., 
has occupied that position since 1869. The Jewish 
Board of Guardians was founded in 1867. 

Other important Jewish institutions in Manchester 
are; the Hebrew Philanthropic and Loan Society 
(established 1861) ; the Sustentation Fund (connected 
with the Manchester Congregation of British Jews); 
the Visiting Committee (founded in 1885, in conjunc- 
tion with Liverpool, for hospital and prison visita- 
tion); the United Sisters’ Maternity Society; the 
Jewish Ladies’ Visiting Association ; the Children's 
Holiday Home; the Jewish Home for Aged and 
Needy Jews; the Hebrew Bread, Meat, and Coal 
Society; the Soup Kitchen for the Jewish Poor; the 
Talmud Torah School; the Jewish Working Men's 
Club (founded 1887); the Manchester Board of 
Shechita; the Manchester Naturalisation Society; 
the Manchester branch of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade; 
and the Manchester Jewish Hospital. Zionism is 
also strongly represented in Manchester. 


Aug. -Oct., 1903; Jewish Year Book, 1904. c 
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MANTLE ANS ; Eastern religious sect that pro- 
fesses and practises an admixture of Christian, Jew- 
ish, and heathen doctrines and customs. The mem- 
bers of the sect live in Lower Babylonia, in the 
territory of Wasit and Bassora, near Klmzistan, and 
speak the languages of the localities in which they 
are settled (Arabic and Persian). Their sacred books 
are in an Aramaic dialect which has close affinities 
with that of the Talmud of Babylon, and they are 
written in peculiar characters resembling Old" Pal- 
in j r renian script. Besides the name “Mandmans, ” 

derived from &TDD (= “word of 
Language, life '’), the most important figure in 

tbe IV Gr 1 1 cl os n religious system, tliey 

take, in their dealings with other communions, the 
name of “-Sabians,” and call the wise and learned 
among them “Nasoreeans ” (K’niVM- To European 
scholars of the seventeenth con tuiy, who first heard 
of their existence through Christian missionaries, 
they were known under the erroneous appellation 
of ‘‘ Christians of St. John ” (the Baptist), on account 
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of the reverence in which St. John is held among 
the members of the sect and because of tlieir fre- 
q ucu t baptisms. The sacred books of the Maiukeans 
consist of fragments, of various antiquity, derived 
from an older literature. Of these the most impor- 
tant is the TO ( = “ treasure ”) or am NTTD (= “ tlie 
oreat book”), which dates from somewhere be- 
tween 650 and 900 c.e. It is divided into two un- 
ccfual parts: the larger, intended for the living, is 
termed (= “to the right hand ”); the smaller, 

containing prayers to be read on the burial of 
priests, is called (= “ to the left hand ”). In 

this book, and in some other works of lesser impor- 
tance, is expounded the Mandtean religious system, 
in which Jewish influence is distinctly visible. . It 
is essentially of the type of ancient Gnosticism, 
traces of which are found in the Talmud, the Mid- 
rash, and in a modified form in the later Cabala. 

The NDJ gives three conflicting accounts of the 
Creation, the least complicated of which may be 
summarized as follows: A triad of divinities existed 
at the beginning of all things — Pira Rabba (= the 
o-reat fruit”), Ayar Ziwa Rabba (= “the ether of 
oreat brilliancy ”), and Mana Rabba. (Accoidingto 
Joseph Halevy, Mana is the Biblical }D, which the 
Talmud and Midrash regarded as a celestial food. 

The connection between Pira and 

Gnostic Mana is easily explained by the Gnos- 
Elements. tic idea which compares the divine 
essence to the grain of a fig.) ^ The 
last-named, the most prominent of the three, is the 
King of Light, from whom all things proceeded. 
From him emanated the Great Jordan, which per- 
meates the whole ether, the domain of Ayar. (The 
idea that water, air [ether], and fire existed before 
the creation of the world is found in a Palestinian 
midrash of the fourth century; see Epstein, in “ R. 
E. J.” xxix. 77.) Then Mana called into existence 
Hayye Kadmaye (“primal life”), and, when the act 
was accomplished, withdrew into strictest privacy, 
being visible only to the souls of pious Mandceans. 

As the revealed and governing deity, Hayye lyad- 
maye is entitled to the chief worship and adoration. 
Hayye Kadmaye produced, besides the numerous 
angels (N'HjTl'lJ/) that arose from the further develop- 
ment and combination of these primary manifesta- 
tions, Hayye Tinyano (“secondary life ”), or Yusha- 
min (— fcOJDiy pp, the Jehovah of the Ucbicw s being 
considered by the Gnostics as a divinity of second 
rank). The next emanation after Yusliamin was 
Manda de-Hayye (fcpm the Primal Man 

( 50)0*1 p 5033; in the Cabala, p£Hp DP5<)- Then a 
revolution occurred in heaven. A ushamin attempted 
to seize the government, but failed, and was pun- 
ished by ejection from the pure ethereal world into 
that of inferior light. (A, similar story of the revolt 
of Satan and of his banishment to the subterranean 
regions is found in tliehaggadic literature; see Gen. 

yXo-iacla. de-Hayyo revealed himself to hu- 
manity In a series of Incarnations, 

Series of first taking the forms of the three 
Revela- brothers Hibil, Sliitiel, and Anosli (the 
tions. Biblical Abel, Seth, and Enoch). J he 
most prominent of these is Hibil, who 
possesses the same attributes as Manda de-Hay} r e, 
with whom he is often confounded. 


Among the “‘utre” (angels) who emanated from 
Hayye Tinyane the most prominent is Hayye Tli- 
taye (“third life”), often called Abatur (“ father of 
the ‘utre”). lie sits on the verge of the world of 
light that lies toward the lower regions, and weighs 
in his balance the deeds of the spirits ascending to 
him from the earthly life. Beneath him originally 
was an immense void, with troubled black water at 
the bottom in which his image was reflected, the 
reflection ultimately becoming solidified into Peta- 
hiel, called also Gabriel, who partakes of the nature 
of matter. Petahiel received the mission to build 
the earth and to people it. Accordingly he made 
Adam and Eve, but was unable to make them stand 
upright; whereupon Hibil, {Sliitiel, and Anosli were 
sent°by Hayye Kadmaye to infuse into their forms 
spirit from Mana Rabba himself. Hibil then in- 
structed man in the true religion, and apprised him 
that his Creator was not Petahiel, but the Supreme 
God who is far above him. Petahiel was then ex- 
iled to the under world, made up of four vestibules 
and three hells. Each of these vestibules lias two 
rulers — Zartay and Zartanay, Hag and Mag (see 
Gog and Magog), Gaf and Gafan, Antan and Kin. 
In the highest hell rules the grisly king Sliedum (in 
Haggadie literature, Aslimedai; see Asmodeus). 

Invested with the power of Mana Rabba, Hibil 
descended into these lower regions and brought forth 
.Ruha, the mother of falsehood and lies, the queen of 
darkness, and prevented her return to the netherworld 
(see Lilith). She then bore the devil Ur; he in his 
pride sought to storm the world of light, but was 
overpowered by Hibil, who cast him into the black 
waters and imprisoned him within seven iron and 
seven golden walls. By Ur, Ruha bore three sets of 
sons, seven, twelve, and five respectively. They all 
were translated by Petahiel to the heavenly firma- 
ment, the seven forming the seven planets and the 
twelve the signs of the zodiac, while the fate of the 
remaining five is unknown. 

According to the Mandcean belief the appointed 
duration of the world is four liundied and eighty 
thousand years, divided into seven epochs, in each 
of which one of the planets rules. The whole hu- 
man race, with the exception of one 
True and single pair, has been destroyed three 
False times. The Mandceans consider the 
Prophets. Biblical saints as false prophets. Such 
were Abraham (who lived, according 
to their computation, 6,000 years after Koali, during 
the reign of the sun), Alisha (Moses, in whose time 
the true religion was professed by the Egyptians, 
from whom the Maudceans claim to descend), and 
Shlimon (Solomon, son of David, to whom the devils 
yielded obedience; comp. Git. 57a). A true prophet 
was Yaliy a (John), son of Zecliariali, who was an 
incarnation of Hibil. 

During forty years Yaliya baptized myriads of 

men in “the Jordan. Bv a mistake be baptized 
the false prophet Yislm Meslnha (Jesus), son 

of the devil Ruha Ivadishta. Thereupon Bibiks 
younger brother Anosli descended from heaven, 
caused himself to be baptized, performed miracles, 
and brought about the crucifixion of the false Mes- 
siah. Then he preached the true religion, destroyed 
the city of Jerusalem (“ Ur-Shalom ” = “ the devil 
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finished it 7 ’), which had been built by Adonai, and 
dispersed over the world the Jews, who had put 
Taliya to death. It is interesting to note that the 
Mandteans accuse the Christians of using the blood 
of Jewish children in the preparation of hosts. 

Bibliography : Chwolson, Die Ssebie)' and der Rsatiismus, 
i. 100, St. Petersburg, 185b ; Noldeke, MandtiiseUc Gramma- 
tik< Introduction, Halle, 1875: A. J. H. Wilhelm Brandt, Die 
Manddisehe Religion. Leipsic, 1889; Joseph Halevy, in ]\. E. 
J. xxii. 139 et seq.i K. Kessler, in Herzog-Hauck, Rcal-Encyc, 
J. I. Bit. 

HANDEL, PAUL: Hungarian jurist and dep- 
uty; born at Nyirbator Jan. 6, 1839. He studied 
law in Budapest and Vienna, and in 1875 was elected 
to the Hungarian Parliament as representative of his 
native city. He has retained his seat from that time 
up to the present (1904); he became a member of the 
law committee in 1881, and has taken a prominent 
part in framing the laws concerning guardianship, 
copyright, and the office of royal notary public. 
His parliamentary speeches in 1878 against capital 
punishment aroused much attention, as did those in 
1884 in the cause of religious freedom, and in 1885 
against the anti-Semites. 

Bibliography: Sturm, Orsvdggyillesi Almanack, lSQ7:S7Ann- 
yei, Magyar Irak. 
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MANDELKEBN , SOLOMON B. SIMHAH 
DOB: Russian poet and author ; born in Mlynov, 
Volliynia, 1846; died in Vienna March 24, 1902. 
He was educated as a Talmudist. After his father’s 
death lie went to Dubno (he was then fourteen), 
where he continued his Talmudical studies. He 
became associated with the Hasidim in that com- 
munity and with their “rabbi,” Mendel of Kotzk, 
with whose son David lie spent some time studying 
Jewish philosophy and Cabala. Later he became 
identified with the Haskalah movement. After his 
marriage he went to Wilna, entered its rabbinical 
school, and graduated as a rabbi. Mandelkern sub- 
sequently studied Ori- 
ental languages at St. 
Petersburg U ni versity , 
where he was awarded 
a gold medal for an 
essay on the parallel 
passages of the Bible, 
In 1873 he became as- 
sistant rabbi at Odessa, 
where he was the first 
to deliver sermons in 
Russian, and where he 
studied law at the uni- 
versi ty. The degree of 
Ph.D. was conferred 
upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Jena. About 
1880 lie settled in Leip- 
sic and occupied him- 
self with literary work 
and with teaching. In 1900 he visited the United 
States; he returned to Leipsic in 1901, and was 
visiting Vienna when he suddenly became ill and 
died in the Jewish hospital of that city. 

Mandelkern was a prolific writer in several lan- 
guages, especially in Hebrew, in which he produced 
poetical works of considerable merit. His literary 


career began in 1886 with “Teru‘at Melck Rab,” an 
ode to Alexander II. , followed by “Bat Sheba V’ an 
epic poem, “Ezraha-Sofer,” anovel(transl. from the 
German by L. Pliilippson), and a satirical work en- 
titled “ Hizzim Shenuiiim ” (all published in Wilna). 
Other works of his are: “JDibre Yemo Kussiya,” a 
history of Russia (Warsaw, 1875; written for the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture Among Russian 
Jews; for this work he was presented by the czar 
with a ring set with brilliants); “Shire Sefat 
‘Eber,” Hebrew poems (2 vols., Leipsic, 1882 and 
1889); and “Shire Ycshurun,” a translation of 
Byron’s “Hebrew Melodies” (ib. 1890). He pub- 
lished also: “Bogdan Chmelnitzki,” in Russian, a 
translation of Hanover’s “Ycwen Mezulah” (St. 
Petersburg, 1878 ; Leipsic, 1883) ; a Russian edition 
of Lessing’s fables (lb. 1S85); and “Tamar,” a novel 
in German (ib. 1885; really a translation of Mapu's 
“ Ahabat Ziyyon,” without any mention of Mapu as 
the author). Sermons by him in Russian, and Rus- 
sian and German translations of his Hebrew songs 
and articles, have appeared in various periodicals; 
and most Hebrew journals and year-books pub- 
lished within the last thirty years (especially “Ha- 
Shaliar,” “ITa-Asif”) contain articles, poems, and 
epigrams by him. 

Mandelkern ’s greatest work is the “Hekal lm- 
Kodesli,” or “ Veteris Testament! Concordantire,” a 
Hebrcw-Latin concordance of the Hebrew and Clml- 
daic words found in the Bible (Leipsic, 1S96), which 
has almost superseded all similar works of that na- 
ture. An abridged edition of this monumental work 
appeared under the title “Tabnit Hekal” (ib. 1897; 
for the various criticisms which were made of Man- 
delkern in connection with the two editions of the 
concordance, and for lists of errata, see Stacie’s 
“Zeitsehrift,” xviii. 165, 348; xix. 187-191, 350; xxii. 
320; xxiii. 94, 352; xxiv. 146; etc.). 

In liis last years Mandelkern was engaged in the 
composition of a Talmudic and Midrashic concord- 
ance, part of which, probably, is among the many 
complete and incomplete works which he left in man- 
uscript. 

Bibliography: Sokolow. Refer Zikkaron , p. 67, Warsaw, 
1890; Zeitlin, Ribl. l J ont-Memlel*s.i Lippe, Ribliographischcs 
Lexicon ; Sistcmntichcski Ukazatel (an index to Russian 
literature upon the Jews): Wiernik, in Jewish Comment, 
Jan. 19, 1900; Ilhistrirte Zeitnng , Feb, 15, 1896; April 3, 
19 02; AUg. Zeit. des Jud. (May 16, 1902); Jewish Exponent, 
April 11, 1902. 

II. li. P. W i. 

MANDELLI, DAVID : Hungarian linguist ; 
horn about 1780 at Presburg; died at Paris Dec. 22, 
1836. He was one of the greatest linguists of his 
time, and is said to have excelled in his knowledge 
of foreign languages even the celebrated Cardinal 
Giuseppe Mezzofanti. The favorite studies of Man- 
del li were Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, Greek, 
and Latin, from a combination of which lie formed 
a language of his own (Oettinger, “Moniteur des 
Dates ”). 

s. I, War. 

MANDELSTAMM, BENJAMIN B. JO- 
SEPH : Russian Hebraist and author; born in Zha- 
gory about the end of the eighteenth century; died 
in Simferopol May 8, 1886. He was the eldest of 
several sons and received a liberal education. In 
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the first part of liis “ Hazon la-Mo‘ed ” (Vienna, 1877) 
Beniamin describes a journey which he made from 
Zha <r ory to Moscow about 1885. The second part 
of the work consists of letters which he wrote from 
Wilua. in 1841-43 in regard to Lilientiial’s mission 
in Russia. Like most of the leading Maskilim 
of the time, Mandelstamm was at first very enthu- 
siastic about the movement; but he was much dis- 
appointed at the results and expressed strong dis- 
approval of Lilienthal’s methods. The third part 
contains a description of the Crimea with plans for 
bettering the condition of the Russian Jews. 

Mandelstamm was employed by the Gunzburgs, 
-with some intervals, for more than forty years, and 
from 1864 until the time of his death he was their 
representative in Simferopol. He visited Paris in 
1875 and gave a graphic description, in Hebrew, of 
the French capital in his “Paris” (Warsaw, 1878). 
lie furthermore wrote “Mishle Binyamin,” which 
appeared in the first two volumes of “Ha-Asif” 
(published also separately), and contributed to 
“ Ila-Meliz ” (1892, Nos. 267-271) a very interesting 
description of the younger days of his brother Leon 
and to “ Ha-Zefirah ” (xv., Nos, 12 et seq.) an article on 
the anti- Jewish riots of 1881-82. He is considered 
one of the best of Hebrew prose-writers, although 
his too florid style and his continual deviations from 
the subject can hardly please a modem reader. 


Pmr ificR aphy • TTa-Asif. in. 117 ! Ha-Shalxar , vin. 3S4 , Ha- 
* Zctiralu xiii.,No. 20 ; Keneset ha-Gedolali , iv., part 2, pp. 30 
et W; Zeitlin, Bibl . Pnd-McndeU . p. 227. 
ir.it. VVi *. 


MANDELSTAMM, LEON (ARYEH LOB) 
B. JOSEPH ; Russian Hebraist, poet, and educa- 
tor; born in Zhagory, government of Kovno, in 
1809; died in St. Petersburg Sept. 12, 1889. He 
was the fourth son of Joseph Mandelstamm, a man 
of liberal and progressive views who had imbibed 
German ideas and collected German books during 
his business travels in Germany. Under the guid- 
ance of his father and older brothers Leon acquired 
a large amount of rabbinical and secular knowledge 
before he was fifteen years of age. He married while 
very young, and settled with his wife s paients in 
Keidany, government of Wilna; but his progressive 
thoughts and habits were considered heretical there, 
and he was compelled to divorce his wife after about 
six months of married life. 

Mandelstamm then resumed his studies with re- 
newed vigor, and about 1832 went to Wilna with 
the intention of entering its university; but that 
institution being about to be transferred to Kiev, 
he entered the University of Moscow instead. He 
graduated as a “candidate” (bachelor) in philology 
from the University of St. Petersburg in 1844, being 
the first Jew in Russia to attain that honor. 

Mandelstamm acted as secretary to the rabbinical 
commission called at St, Petersburg in the summer 
of 1843 to draw up a system of education for the 
Jews of Russia, When Lilienthal, who had been 
selected to carry out the plans of the commission, or 
rather the plans of U varov, the Russian minister of 
public instruction, suddenly left Russia in 1845, 
Mandelstamm was appointed in his place and served 
under U varov and his successors until he retired in 
1857, In these twelve years he wrote, edited, and 
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published various books for use in Jewish schools, 
superintended the establishment of schools in vari- 
ous localities, including the rabbinical schools of 
Wilna and Jitomir, and appointed teachers for them 
(see Gottlober in “Ha-Maggid,” xvii. 392). He had 
charge also of the disbursement of the candle-tax 
funds, which were for the purpose of supporting ' 
those schools ; the conservative masses, hating both 
the tax and the purpose for which it was levied, 
saw in him the embodiment of all the evil of the 
new movement. The ill-feeling against him disap- 
peared in later years (see Gurland in “Ha-Shahar,” 

iv. 112). . ^ , 

After his retirement from the service of the gov- 
ernment he engaged in various financial enterprises, 
but few of which were successful. He spent much 
time in Germany, especially in Berlin, where most 
of his works were published. His Russian transla- 
tion of the Bible was at first prohibited in Russia, 
and was permitted later only on condition that it 
would not be sold without the Hebrew text (“ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” 1870, pp. 438-439; ib. 1871, p. 340). 
His last years were spent in poverty and neglect. 
Having died suddenly on a ferry-boat, he was buried 
in a pauper’s grave; several days afterward, how- 
ever, he was disinterred and buried with proper hon- 
ors in the Jewish cemetery of St. Petersburg. His 
library was taken to the United States by A. M. Bank 
and was sold to the New York Public Library, where 
it formed the nucleus of the Jewish department of 
that institution. 

Mandelstamm was the author of : “ Stikhotvorem- 
ya,” poems (Moscow, 1840) ; “ Hinnuk Ne‘arim,” Pie- 
brew and German text-book for schools, in two parts 
(Wilna, 1849-50) ; notes to the Bible, in the edition 
(24 vols.), with the German translation, printed (un- 
der his supervision) by the Russian government (St. 
Petersburg, 1852) and known as the “Mandelstamm 
edition” of the Bible; “Shene Perakim,” better 
known as “Kebod Melek,” in Plebrew and German 
(ib. 1852); “V Zashchitu Yevreyev” (ib. 1858); 
“Sefer Millim,” Russian-Hebrew and Hebrew-Rus- 
sian dictionary (ib. 1859) ; “ Horse Tlialmudicse, in 
German (Berlin, I860); Russian translation of the 
Pentateuch (ib. 1862; 2d ed. 1871); “Die Bibel, Neu 
Uebersetzfc und Erklftrt” (the Book of Genesis and a 
dramatization of Canticles, both annotated ; ib. 1862); 

“ Biblisclie Studien,” in two parts (ib. 1862); “Sara- 
tovskie Mucheniki,” an account of a ritual-murder 
trial of 1857 (Berlin, 1863); “Einleitung in den Pen- 
tateuch” (ib. 1864); “Yevreiskaya Semyya,” a 
drama (ib. 1864; 3d ed., St Petersburg, 1872); “O 
Zheleznikh Dorogakli,” on Russian railroads (St. 
Petersburg 1865-67); “Bibleiskoe Gosudarstvo,” in 
“Yevreiskaya Biblioteka,” for 1871; “Stimmen in 
der Wuste*” German songs (London, 1880). He 
also contributed numerous articles to periodicals in 
various languages. A part of his “Horse Thal- 
mudicse,” under the title "Rabbi Joshua ben Plana- 
nia ” appeared in an English translation (Berlin, 
n d ) The four volumes of extracts from Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazal>ah, with German translation, 
published by tile Russian government (St. Peters- 
burg, 1851), were prepared, under Mandelstamm's 
supervision, by ids townsman Hayyim Sack. 

Mandelstamm had a son, Joseph, a physician, who 
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Max Mandelstamm. 


died long before him. A daughter, by a second 
marriage, is the wife of Dr. M. L. Zimmerman of 
Philadelphia. 

Bibliography: Bloch’s Wochcnschrift. 1889, No. 40; Brock- 
haus-Efron, Russian Encyclopedia ; Jildische P reuse. xx., 
No. 39 ; B. Mandelstamm, Alummc Aryeh Jtfandclstamm in 
Ha-Meliz , 1893, Nos. 207-271; Ha-Meliz , J889; Moskoc- 
!'kiya Vycdomosti , 1889, No. 270; Voskhod (weekly ed.), 1889, 
No. 30 ; Ha-Meliz. 1889, Nos. 198, 199, 201, 232. 

H. H. P. Wl. 

mandelstamm:, max (emanuel) : 

Russian physician and Zionist; born in Zhagory, 
government of Kovno, in 1838. His father, Ezekiel 
Mandelstamm. younger brother of Benjamin and 
Leon Mandelstamm, taught him French and Ger- 
man, in addition to the usual studies of the “lieder.” 
Later Max attended a school in Mi tau for about a 
year, and the gj r mnasium at Wilna from 1850 to 
1854. At the age of sixteen lie entered the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat as a medical student, and later stud- 
ied at Kliarkof, where he graduated in 1860. After 
practising medicine in Chernigov for about four 

years he went to Ber- 
lin (1864) and entered 
the university, where 
he studied ophthal- 
mology under Graefe 
and pathology under 
Virchow. Later lie 
studied for some time 
in Heidelberg under 
Helmholtz, and in 
1866 he became assist- 
ant physician in Pa- 
genstecher’s hospital 
for eye-diseases in 
Wiesbaden. Two 
years later he settled 
in Kiev, where he still 
(1904) resides. He is 
considered one of the 
leading oculists in 
Russia. He was pri- 
vat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev for 
twelve years, and was thrice chosen professor; but 
the election was each time declared void on account 
of his being a Jew. He was for four years the head 
of the clinic for eye-diseases at the university, and 
is now the head of a private ophthalmic hospital 
which he established in 1880. 

Mandelstamm takes a prominent part in Jewish 
affairs both in Kiev and in Russia generally. He 
was president of a committee to assist emigration in 
1881 and 1882, and was one of the tw T o Jewish rep- 
resentatives who were permitted to plead the cause 
of the Jews before the commission which investi- 
gated Jewish affairs after the riots of 1881. He has 
taken a leading part also in Zionism since the incep- 
tion of the movement, and has been a conspicuous 
figure at all the Zionist congresses held during re- 
cent years. Most of Mandelstamm ’s writings are on 
subjects relating to his scientific specialty, and have 
appeared in Graefe’s “Arcliiv” (vols. xi., xiii., xix.) 
and " Central blatt fur Praktische Augenheilkunde ” ; 
only one essay has been translated into English, under 
the title “ How Jews Live,” London, 1900. His arti- 


cles on Zionism appeared in “Welt” and “Ost und 
West.” 

Bibliography : Brainin, in Ahiasaf. 1900, pp. 336-349 
li. B. p Wl 

MANDL, CHRISTOF : Hungarian author; 
converted to Christianity in 1534. His godfather 
Avas George, Margrave of Brandenburg, to whom 
Mandl dedicated his “Dass Jesus Christus Sey das 
EAvig Wort” (1536), in which Jesus is represented 
as the Redeemer. His other works are “Reclmung 
der 70 Wochen Danielis ” (1552) and another, pub° 
lislied in 1557, in which Jesus is described as the 
Messiah (Biichler, “ A Zsidok Tortenete Budapesten ” 
Budapest, 1901). 

D< A. Bu. 

MANDL, LUDWIG LAZAR : Hungarian 
anatomist and pathologist; born at Budapest Dee., 
1812; died in Paris July 5, 1881; educated at Vi- 
enna and Budapest (M.D. 1836). He then settled in 
Paris to study microscopy. His researches in the 
embryology of the higher mammalia attracted the at- 
tention of the Parisian Society of Physicians, which, 
in 1845, requested him to prepare anatomical speci- 
mens. In 1846 he began to lecture on microscopic 
anatomy at the College de France. In the same 
year he was made a knight of the Legion of Honor. 
After 1862 he lectured before the Medical Clinic of 
Paris on diseases of the vocal organs. 

Mandl was a prolific writer; the following are 
among his principal works: “Sanguis Respeetu 
Physiologico ” (Budapest, 1836); “ Anatomic Micro- 
scopique” (Paris, 1838-58); “Traite Pratique du 
Microscope” (ib. 1839); “Memoires d’Anatomio 
Pathologique ” (ib. 1840); “Manuel d’Anatomie Ge- 
nerate ” (ib. 1843; awarded a prize by the French 
Academy in 1858); “Traite d’Anatomie Microsco- 
pique ” (ib. 1847; awarded a prize by the French 
Institute in 1850); “Memoires Concernant la Patho- 
logic et la Tlterapeutique des Organesde la Respira- 
tion ” (tb. 1855); “Traite Pratique de Maladies de 
Larynx et de Pharynx ” (ib. 1872). 

Bibliography: Jlidisches Athenilum , p. 129 (inaccurate); 
Ally. Deutsche Biog. xx. 178; Reich, Beth-El , iv. 31 ; Szinn- 
yei, Magyar Irak. 

s * L. V. 

MANDL, MORITZ : Austrian dramatist and 
journalist; born in Presburg May 13, 1840. He 
Avent to Vienna and there joined the editorial staff 
of the “ Wanderer ” (1862) and later that of the 
“Neue Freie Presse.” Since 1877 he has been as- 
sistant editor of the “Fremdenblatt.” 

Mandl has AA T ritten : “ Deutschland und der Augen- 
blick ” (Leipsic, 1861), a pamphlet that Avon some 
attention; “Kiithchen A r on Ileilbronn” (Vienna, 
1873), a German epic; a dramatic prologue to the 
Vienna “ Kleist-Feier ” of 1876; and several plays. 
Bibliography : Eisenberg, Das Geistigc Wien , i. 336-337. 

N. D. 


MANE. See Weights and Measures. 

MANESSIER DE VESOUL : French com- 
munal leader; originally from Vesoul and probably 
of the family of Ileliot of Vesoul, Avhose ledger has 
been published by Isidore Loeb (in “R. E. JV viii., 
ix.). He is chiefly known in connection witli the 
Paris community. It Avas lie avIio negotiated for 
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the return of the Jews to France about, the year 
1358 He was appointed by the king “ procureur 
,6nemr ? of the Jews, with the function of grant- 
or or withholding the right of entrance into France 
1 (/every individual Jew, being in turn responsible 
for their contributions to the treasury. He held 
this position as late as 1376. Associated with him 
about 1370 was one Jacob de Pont St. Maxence. 
After a time these two quarreled, and Jacob accused 
Manessier and Vivaut (Mancssier’s brother) of cer- 
tain malversations in his office, of having established 
a synagogue without the king s permission, and of 
having 5 pronounced an edict of excommunication 
contrary to the provisions of the act of Parliament 
of Feb. 3, 1374. Manessier was imprisoned in the 
('ll a tele 1, Paris. The king’s proctor demanded a 
tine, with imprisonment until the fine had been 
paid. It is, however, probable that this was re- 
mitted, as Manessier afterward recovered his credit 
with the court, after having made peace with 
Jacob. 

Bibliography : Isidore Loeb, in Griltz JubclschrifU PP* of-56- 

a. J - 

MANETHO (Greek, M aveOug or M aveduv): Greco- 
Egyptian writer whose history of Egypt, forming a 
source of Josephus, especially in liis book “Contra 
Apionem” (i. 14 etseq.) ed. Niese, §§ 73-105; 228- 
251), possesses special interest for the history of 

Israel. . 

Manetho was high priest of Sebennytus in the 
Delta (according to some, erroneously, of Heliopo- 
lis), and lived under the first two Ptolemies. His 
historv was written after 271 b.c, ; its impoitance 
rests “on Manetlio’s ability to use hieroglyphic 
sources directly. Though he seems to have enjoyed 
considerable reputation among the contenipoiai^ 
Greeks, it does not appear that his history was much 
read in the first century of the common era. Jose- 
phus is the only writer who furnishes coherent ex- 
tracts. After him, Julius Africanus (221) and Euse- 
bius (826) extracted chronological tables of Egyptian 
dynasties and kings for their Biblical clironogia- 
pliies. Both extracts were preserved by Georgius 
Syncellus (c\ 792). The confusion of facts and 
names in Josephus’ extracts (especially on the Exo- 
dus, “Contra Ap.” i. 26: ed. Niese, §§ 228 ct seq.) is 
almost incredible. Some of the errors may be at- 
tributed to Josephus himself. What Josephus le- 
ports about thcHyksos (or Hykussos) dynasty con- 
tains valuable information ; but the connection of 
those kings and the Israelites is an untenable theory. 
What remains of the Manethonian Exodus account 
after the correction of the most manifest blunders 
seems, however, to show that the writer used the 
Biblical narrative and tried to combine it with some 
popular Eg3 r ptian tales. 


Bibliography: The extant, fragments of Manetho have often 
been collected (by itosellini, Bunsen, and others). . They are 
most conveniently accessible in C. Muller, Hiafonct G?aci 
Minorca, ii. 511: and the most valuable treatise on them is 
Unger, Die Chronologic dcs Manetho , 18b7. For scattered 
literature see Wiedemann, Gcsch. Acgyptcns, p. 121. 

T W. M. M. 


MANETTI, GIANNOZZO : Italian statesman 
and Christian Hebraist; born in Florence 1396 ; died 
at Naples Oct, 26, 1459. At the suggestion of Pope 


Nicholas V., who had made him one of his secre- 
taries, Manetti learned Hebrew from a Jew named 
Manuel. He is said to have had a Jewish servant 
with whom lie spoke Hebrew ; and his son Agnolo 
from an early age was taught Hebrew besides Latin 
and Greek. 

Manetti translated the Psalms at Nicholas re- 
quest, but had to defend the principles of his trans- 
lation in a special treatise. In the hope of gaining, 
the 5,000 ducats promised by the pope for the dis- 
covery of the original Hebrew of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, Manetti collected many Hebrew manuscripts 
which are now in the Vatican. He also began a, 
large apologetic work against the Jews. 


Bibliography : Burckhart, Renaissance in JtaZy, i. 27CR 
Steinschneider, in Zeit. Jur Hehr.Bipl. i. baud, m 

Biographic Universelle ; Isuova Enciclopjcdia Italiana. 


MANI, ELIJAH : Turkish rabbi ; died in He- 
bron, Palestine, in the summer of 1899. He was a 
native of Bagdad, where he was held in great esteem 
for his piety and his knowledge of the Cabala. 
About 1856 he went to Jerusalem, and two years 
later settled in Hebron. When B. Moses Pereire of 
that city died, Maui succeeded him as rabbi of the 
Sephardim. For fourteen years lie accepted no re- 
muneration, but, later was forced by poverty to over- 
come his scruples. He was very active in charita- 
ble and communal affairs, and his simple and noble 
life won for him the respect and admiration of all 
the inhabitants of that ancient city ; Mohammedans 
as well as Jews thronged to liis funeral. He is said 
to have written eleven works, which he refused to 
publish. 

Bibliography: Ahiasaf, 5661 ( 1900-1), pp. 385-386. 

s. s. ‘ P- Wi. 

MANISSA (the ancient Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum) : Town in the Turkish vilayet of Aidin, 
twenty-eight miles northeast of Smyrna. It has a 
population of 40,000, of whom 1,800 are Jews 
(against 1,200 in 1838). The community there is 
safcl to be older than that, of Smyrna. Richard 
Pococke, who visited the city about 1733-34, says 
(“Description of the East,” ii. 56): “Several Jews 
[of Manissa] exported goods to Smyrna and Europe. 
They also manufactured calicoes, and usually were 
rich! To-day they are the commercial . leaders. As 
artisans, the} r are chiefly shoemakers, tinsmiths, etc. 
The young women have recently begun to learn the 
manufacture of Turkish rugs, and this industry is in 
quite a flourishing condition.” When Tourncfort 
visited the district in 1702 (“Voyage au Levant,” ii. 
490) he found three synagogues there ; now there 
are five— named Slialom, Mayorca, Toledo, ‘Ez 
Hayyim, and Talmud Torah. The oldest of these, 
Shalom, was destroyed by fife, but has been rebuilt. 

Among its benevolent societies are the liebra kad- 
disha; the Hospital Society; the Molmr u-Mattan, 
which assists and dowers girls who wish to marry, 
the Hcsed sliel Emet, which provides for poor 
families in time of mourning; the Shilluliim, to 
assist strangers and the poor to emigrate; and the 
‘Ozer Dallim, which provides the poor with shoes. 
The different societies have their own revenues. 

There are two cemeteries, one old and the other 
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dating back about a centuiy. Iu the former, tomb- 
stones dated 5406 (= 1646) have been found. A por- 
tion of the old cemetery was occupied for some years 
•by Mohammedan refugees, who mistook it for va- 
cant ground, and built houses there. To save the 
new cemetery from a similar fate, it was enclosed 
with walls in 1900 by the hebra kaddislia, which 
spent for this purpose 400 Turkish livres. The 
community has a small but well-organized hospital, 
which was founded in 1869 on the initiative of Rabbi 
Hayyim Mazliali and Rabeno Algranati. Before 
the establishment of schools b} r the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle (one for boys in 1892 and another for 
girls in 1896) the Talmud Torah was the onty edu- 
cational center. The school buildings stand on a 
fine estate belonging to the community. After the 
foundation of these schpols the Talmud Torah ceased 
to exist, and modern ideas of progress have been 
adopted. Hebrew, French, and Turkish are taught 
in the schools, and a reading-room was established 
in 1895. Greek, Turkish, and Judneo-Spanisli are the 
vernaculars. The community is governed by a 
chief rabbi, who is also the government representa- 
tive. Since the abolition of the communal tax called 
“ ‘arikah,” the tax upon salt has met the communal 
needs and the salaries of the rabbis and shohetim. 
The oldest of the chief rabbis of whom any men- 
tion is made was Aaron Lapapa, the author of the 
“Bene Aharon ” (Smyrna, 1674), who was succeeded 
by Benjamin Melammed. After Melammed, the 
next rabbis known were Zeraliiali Azulai, author of 
“ Sukkat Dawid ” ; Raphael Abraham Mazliali, au- 
thor of “Ma’amar lia-Melek ” (Salonica, 1806) ; Joseph 
Mazliali, Abraham Mazliali, Joseph Hakim, Moses 
Mazliali, and David Gomel, the present (1904) rabbi. 
Two blood accusations have been brought against 
the Jews of Manissa, one in 1883 and the other in 
1893. In 1837 two hundred Jews died of the Plague. 

In a chest in the synagogue Shalom is preserved 
a parchment manuscript of eight books of the Bible, 
in three volumes. The first volume contains the 
books of Genesis and Exodus; the second those of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; and the 
third Joshua, Judges, and Isaiah. At the end of 
the last volume is the name of the copyist, Reuben 
bar Todros, and the date of the book, 5049 (1289). 
These books are greatly venerated. Some years ago 
the second volume was sent to Paris to be sold in 
•order to obtain money for the needs of the commu- 
nity. As soon as the book had left Manissa there 
occurred a succession of sudden and premature 
deaths. Attributing these misfortunes to the re- 
moval of the volume, the community telegraphed 
for its immediate return. 

Among the famous Jews born in Manissa was 
Sam to b (Shem-Tob) Shikar, a composer of Oriental 
music. 

About eighty years ago, in the time of Kara Oglu 
Osman, Clielebi Aaron Franco was the government 
treasurer; on the downfall of the former, Franco 
shared his disgrace; Franco’s enemies went so far as 
to pass sentence of death on him, but he was saved 
through the efforts of Hayyim Palaggi, chief rabbi 
of Smyrna. One of the contemporaries of Franco 
was a certain Clielebi Abrahamaji Mayo, proprietor 
of a large estate. Samtob (Shem-Tob) Joseph is 


at present the veterinary surgeon of Manissa and its 
dependencies; several Jews are members of local 
tribunals, and David Franco is the present drago- 
man of the Italian vice-consulate. . 

A. Ga. 

MANN, LOUIS: American actor; born in New 
York city 1865; son of Daniel and Caroline Mann, 
He began his career as an actor when but six years 
of age. In 1880 Mann went on tour with a 
small company, and subsequently was engaged by 
the elder Salvini (1881), by Lewis Morrison (1882), 
and by J. K. Emmett (1888). At the conclusion of 
these engagements Mann set out as a “barnstormer” 
in classical drama. Among the parts lie has cre- 
ated may be mentioned that of Utterson the law- 
yer, in Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” as presented by Daniel Bandmann (1887). 
Mann next appeared in “Incog,” in which he took 
one of the leading parts (1891). His next conspicu- 
ous success was in 1896, in a burlesque of the char- 
acter of Bengali in “The Merry World.” Later he 
turned his attention to German comedy parts and 
originated those in “The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown ” (1896), “ The Girl from Paris ” (1897), 
“The Telephone Girl” (1898), “All on Account of 
Eliza ” (1901), and “Master and Pupil.” Since then 
Mann has devoted himself especially to these and 
character parts. In 1902 lie took the leading rdle in 
“The Red Kloof,” and later joined Weber and Fields 
of New York, being associated with them in their 
productions until the dissolution of their partnership 
in 1904. 

A. F. H. V, 

MANNA (p). — Biblical Data : The miracu- 
lously supplied food on which the Israelites subsisted 
in. the wilderness. Its name is said to have origi- 
nated in the question ton (“ What is it? ” Ex. xvi. 
15, R. Y. ; comp. Raslii ad loc.), asked by the Israel- 
ites when they first saw it. According to George 
Ebers (“Durcli Gosen zum Sinai,” p. 236), the name 
comes from the Egyptian “mennu” (=“food”). 
The manna is also designated “bread” (Ex. xvi. 4); 
it is called “ the corn of .heaven ” and “ the bread of 
the mighty” in Ps. lxxviii. 24-25, R. V., and, in a 
depreciative sense, “the light bread” in Num. xxi. 

5. The manna descended in the night in the form 
of coriander-seed of the color of bdellium (Num. xi, 
7), so that in the morning the ground looked as if it 
were covered with hoar frost. The grains were 
ground or pounded into flour, and then the flour 
was prepared and baked in the form of cakes, the 
taste of which was like that of “ wafers made with 
honey” or “as the taste of fresh oil” (Ex. xvi. 31; 
Num. xi. 8). 

The gathering of the manna was connected with 
several miracles: it was collected before sunrise, for, 
in spite of its hard substance, it melted in the sun. 
The quantity collected made exactly one omcr for 
every person, whether one collected much or little. 
On Friday morning the portions were double, for 
the manna could not be found on Sabbath. The 
manna was eaten the day it was gathered ; if it were 
left until the following morning it corrupted and 
bred worms, though the manna gathered on Friday 
and kept for the Sabbath remained fresh. It con- 
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tinned to descend during the forty years the Israel- 
ites were in the wilderness, but when they arrived 
at Gilgal, on the 14tli of Nisan, and began to eat 
the grain grown there, the manna ceased to fall. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of this provi- 
dence, Aaron was told to put an omer of manna in 
a vessel and lay it “ before the testimony ” (Ex. xvi. 
17-35; Josh. v. 10-12). Num. xxi. 5 makes it ap- 
pear that manna was the only food of the Israelites 
while they were in the wilderness, although refer- 
ences to provisions of fine flour, oil, and meat are 
met with elsewhere. It may be either that the 
manna constituted their main but not only food- 
supply during the whole forty years, or that it be- 
came their exclusive food after the provisions they 
took with them 
from Egypt Ira if? 
were exhausted. 

Certain mod- 
ern scholars at- 
tempt to iden- 
tify the manna of 
Exodus with the 
exudation of the 
tamarisk -trees 
(named by Eh- 
rcnberg the 
“ Tammarix 
mannifera ”) of 
the Sinaitic pen- 
in s u 1 a. The 
Arabs call it 
“mann al-sa- 
ma” (=“ heav- 
enly manna ”), 
and collect it and 
sell it to pil- 
grims. It lias 
been identified 
also with the 



exudations of other trees found in those regions. 
A more recent view identifies the Biblical manna 
with lichen and allied species of plants found in 
Arabia and other parts of western Asia. The re- 
ports of modern travelers, however, are contradict- 
ory in regard to “manna.” 
e. c. M. Sel. 

In Rabbinical Literature : Manna was one 

of the ten things created on the first Friday of Crea- 
tion, in the twilight (Abot v. 9 ; comp. Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan to Ex. xvi. 4, 15). According to Zabdi b. 
Levi, the manna which fell near the camp of the 
Israelites in the wilderness covered an area two 
thousand cubits square ; it remained on the ground 
until four hours after sunrise, when it melted. It 
fell to a depth of sixty cubits, or, according to 
Isi b. Akiba (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxiii.), of fifty 
cubits, and the quantity which fell every day would 
have sufficed to nourish the people for two thou- 
sand years. The question why was it necessary 
that the manna should fall every day is answered 
by the Kabbis in different ways : the Israelites could 
not be encumbered with its burden; they needed 
warm food every day, and the manna was warm 
when it fell ; they needed that their hearts should be 
turned to God for their daily bread. It was so con- 


spicuous that all the kings of the East and West 
could see it from their palaces (Yoma 76a; Tan., Be- 
shallah, 21). 

In order that the manna might remain clean, a 
north wind first swept the ground, and then rains 
washed it. Then, after the ground had been cov- 
ered with a layer of dew, the manna fell upon 
it, and was itself then covered with dew (Mek., 
Beshallah, Wayassa‘, 3; comp. Sifre, JN T um. 89). It 
so fell that the righteous had no trouble in gathering 
it, finding it at the doors of their tents*,; those of less 
firm belief had to go farther for it; the wicked had 
to go far from the camp to gather it (Yoma 75a). 

A very different statement, but of the same na- 
ture, is given in Tan., Beshallah, 22: The diligent 

went out into 
the field to 
gather the man- 
na ; the less dili- 
gent went just 
outside their 
tents ; but the 
indolent lay in 
their sleeping- 
places while 
the manna fell 
into their out- 
stretched hands. 
Created only for 
the children of 
Israel, the 
heathen could 
not secure the 
smallest quan- 
tity of it, for 
when one 
stretched out his 
hand to pick it 
up, it slipped 
from his grasp 
(Sifre, Deut. 313; Midr. Abkir, in Yalk., Ex. 258); 
according to another opinion, it tasted bitter to the 
heathen (Tan., l.c.). 

The melting of the manna formed streams which 
furnished drink to many deer and other animals, and 
when those animals were afterward killed by 
heathen, the latter recognized in the meat the taste 
of the manna (Tan., l.c . ; comp. Targ. pseudo- Jona- 
than to Ex. xvi. 21). It was only in this way that 
the heathen could know the true taste of the manna, 
for the water itself was bitter to them (Tan., l.c.). 
With the manna precious stones fell every morning 
(Yoma La.). The manna was adapted to the taste 
of each individual ; to the adult it tasted like the 
food of the adult, while to the sucking child it tasted 
like the milk of its mother’s breasts. By wishing,, 
one could taste in the manna anything desired, 
whether fowl or fruit; thus the statement that the 
people ground it, or pounded it, and then baked it 
(Num. xi. 8), is only figurative, for if one so wished 
it tasted like food made of flour ground or 
pounded, baked or cooked. According to a differ- 
ent interpretation, the wicked were compelled to- 
grind it and prepare it until it was fit for food, 
while for the righteous it -was ground by angels be- 
fore it fell from lieaven. f 


Israelites Gathering Manna in the Desert. 

(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 
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The manna exhaled a fragrant odor, and during 
the forty years the Israelites wandered in the wil- 
derness it served the women as perfume. Being a 
heavenly food, the manna contained nutritious mat- 
ter only, without any waste products, so that during 
the whole time the Israelites lived upon it the gross- 
est office of the body remained unexercised. The 
Israelites, nevertheless, complained of it (comp. 

Num. xi. 6): “Shall a human being 
Charac- not discharge of what he eats? our 
teristics. .. bowels will surely be swollen ” ( Yoma 

Lc.\ Sifre, Num. 87-89; Tan., I.c.). 
A miracle attended the collecting of the manna, 
in that the number of omers gathered by each 
family was found to correspond to the number of 
its members. This rendered the manna useful in 
solving most difficult problems. For instance, when 
two people came before Moses, one accusing the 
other of having stolen his slave and the other claim- 
ing to have bought the slave, Moses deferred his 
decision to the following morning, when the number 
of omers of manna in their respective houses showed 
to 'whom the slave belonged. In this way many 
otherwise inextricable complications could be un- 
raveled (Yoma 75a). 

The Rabbis disagreed as to the period of time for 
which the pot of manna was placed by Aaron “ be- 
fore the testimony.” It was placed there only for 
the following generation; it was placed there for 
all future generations; it was to be kept there until 
the coming of the Messiah. It is one of the three 
things which will be restored by Elijah. Jeremiah, 
when remonstrating with the children of Israel for 
their neglect of the Torah, showed them the pot of 
manna; “See how God nourishes those that occupy 
themselves with the study of the Law.” There is 
also a disagreement between the Rabbis with regard 
to the length of time after Moses’ death in which 
the Israelites ate the manna — whether for forty 
days, seventy days, or for the fourteen years during 
which the land of Canaan was conquered and di- j 
vided among the tribes. According to R. Joshua, 
the manna ceased to descend immediately after 
Moses’ death, and the Israelites were compelled to 
eat what they had gathered previously (Mek., I.c.). 
The manna is reserved as the future food of the 
righteous, for which purpose it is ground in a mill 
situated in Shehakim, the third heaven (Hag. 12b: 
Tan.. I.c.). 

k. (\ M. Sel. 

MATOE, MORDECAI ZEBI: Russian He- 
brew poet and painter; horn at Rodzkowitz, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, 1859; died there in 1886. He re- 
ceived the Talmudic training usual in Poland, and 
was taught Hebrew grammar by liis father. At 
thirteen lie entered the yeshibah at Minsk, and he 
remained there until 1876, when he removed to Wilna, 
studied at the yeshibah there, and, on the advice of 
Joshua Iloschel Levin, entered the school of paint- 
ing and design. His first poetical writings also 
belong to that time. In 1880 he went to St. Peters- 
burg ami enrolled as a student at the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts, receiving, in 1882, a silver 
medal from the grand duke Vladimir for extraor- 
dinary progress. 

Manne’s poems, “Mebasser ha-Abib,” “Ila- 


Abib,” “ Ha-Slioshannah, ” and “Mas’at Nafshi” 
(which has been set to music and is sung often hi 
Zionist gatherings),, place him among the foremost 
Hebrew poets. His best poems are somewhat 
didactic in character, as “Tikwah hi-‘Obed,” a frag- 
mentary work, depicting the contrast between hope 
and despair. Another fragmentary poem, “We- 
Zarali lia-Shemesh u-Ba ha-Sliemesh,” is an elegy 
on the death of Emperor Alexander II. His first; 
prose article, on the art of painting, especially 
among the Jews, appeared in “Iia-Zefirah ” iu 
1882. This was followed by a whole series of 
papers on art, artists, and esthetics, including one 
on the art of poetry and a paper on the Jewish 
painter Oppenheim. His writings iiave been 
published in two volumes, under the title “Koi 
Kitbe Mordckai Zebi Manne ” (Warsaw). 

Bibliography: Oat und West , 3902, p. 395; Kol Kilhe , War- 
saw, 189(5. 

H. K. J. G. L. 

MANNHEIM : Town in the grand duchy of 
I Baden, Germany. It has a population of 141,131, 

1 including 5,478 Jews (1900). Jews are not known 
to have Jived in Mannheim before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. On Sept. 1, 1660, thirteen 
families, eleven of German and two of Portuguese 
origin, obtained permission from the elector Karl 
Ludwig to reside there. A deed dated 1656 mentions 
the first burial-ground, which in 1661 was exchanged . 
for another; tlie latter was used until 1839. The 
first rabbi was Naphtali Herz (1657-71). His suc- 
cessor was Isaac Brilin (1671-78), who was appointed 
rabbi at Mannheim after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Hammelburg. Upon his death ids son-in-law, 
Eliezer b. Jekuthiel, became rabbi ; but, like liis suc- 
cessor, Moses Grotwolil (1679), he Held the office only 
a short time. Even at that early date there were 
78 Jews in Mannheim, a fact which induced the 
municipal administration to submit a request to the 
government of the Palatinate not to grant any more 
permits to Jews. Isaac Aaron Worms of Metz was 
rabbi from 1685 to 1693. The devastation of the 
Palatinate by the French compelled the Jews of 
Mannheim, wlio had assisted in the defense of the 
city, to go elsewhere ; nearly 70 families lost their 
homes by fire. Heidelberg received 26 families un- 
til their houses at Mannheim were rebuilt (1691). 
Among the new houses was the large quadrangular 
building erected by the court factor Emanuel Op- 
penheimer of Vienna, son of the famous Samuel 
Oppenheimer, and which, until 1729, was the tempo- 
rary residence of the elect or Karl Philipp. A con- 
cession granted in 1698, whose object was to bring 
about the reconstruction of the city as soon as possi- 
ble, increased the number of Jewish inhabitants 
to 150 families. In 1701 the Jews obtained permis- 
sion to extend their burial-place and to build a 
synagogue. 

The first rabbi after the reconstruction of the city 
was Joseph David Ulf (1706-29). It was at this 
period that a Klaus was founded at Mannheim 
through the generosity of Lemle Moses Reinganum, 
with a capital of 100,000 gulden. The building, in- 
cluding a synagogue and bet ha-midrasli, was dedi- 
cated in 1708, and, with some alterations, exists to-day. 
Similar institutions, but smaller, were established by 
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Michael May and Elias Ilaium. The rabbi at that 
time was Samuel Helmann (1726-51), an opponent 
of Jonathan EybeschiUz. On Ilelmann’s ; appoint- 
ment as rabbi at Metz, David (Tebele) Hess was 
elected chief rabbi in Mannheim. During his tenui e 
of ollice occurred the notorious divorce dispute ot 
Clove, which involved a member of the Mannheim 
congregation and aroused a bitter controversy among 
the rabbis of Germany (1766; see “Or Y Israel, ^ 
Clove 1770; Ilorovitz, “Frankfurter Kabbinen, 
iv 27-31 Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1885; Lubetzki, 

« Bidke Battim,” p. 44b, Paris, 1896). The elector 
Karl Theodor granted more Jews the right to live m 
Mannheim (1744), at the same time, however, order- 
ing them to settle in the side streets, as they should 
not be allowed to own a house in the main street. 
Fur thirty -two years the chief rabbi at the klaus was 
Xaphtali Hirscli Katzcnellenbogen. The btadt- 
rabbiner ” was llirachel Levin (1770-73) who left 
Mannheim for Berlin. In 1784 Michel belie uei , 
from Mayence, was appointed “ Stadtrabbmer ; he 
held the office for twenty-five years and died m 180 J 
His successors were : Gottsclialk Abraham who had 
been klaus rabbi and “ Oberland ” rabbi (d. 18-4) ; 
Ilirscli Traub (d. 1849); Moses Praeger (d. 1861), 
who introduced a Reform service (1856) ; B. Friedman 
(1868-79); and the present (1904) rabbi, M. Steckel- 
machcr (since 1880). Mannheim contains many 
Jewish philanthropic institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : LOwenstein, .Gcsch. der Juden in clerKur- 

pfalz , Frankfort-ou-tlie-Mam, lb9a. ^ ^ 

MANNHEIMEE (MAGYAR), GUSTAV : 

Hungarian painter; born at Budapest Jeb. 2 i, 
1854. lie studied at the schools of drawing m 
Budapest, Munich, Vienna, and Rome. The best 
known of his paintings are: “On Flowery Mead 
“Procession at Anacapri,” “Young Tramps, and 

Italian Evening Landscape.” 
bibliography : Singer, Alla. Kllmtlcr-Lcxthon , you iii^ 
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MANNHEIMEE, ISAAC NOAH: Jewish 
n readier ; born at Copenhagen Oct. 17, 1793: died 
at Vienna March 17, 1865. The son of a hazzan, he 
bemm tiie study of the Talmud at an early age, 
though not to the neglect of secular studies. On 
completing the course of the cathedral school at 
Copenhagen, he took up philosophy, Oriental ian- 
truages, and theology at the university there, at the 
same time continuing his studies in Talmud and 
Jewish science. When the Jews of Denmark were 
emancipated in 1814 confirmation was made obliga- 
tory, arid the office of catechist was instituted by 
the state, Mannheimer being the first incumbent 
{ 1816). The first confirmation took place May , 1817. 
In 1821 Mannheimer went to Vienna, where there 
was then no congregation, the community being ci- 
vidod into two opposing parties. Mannheimer, who 
waswelcomedbyboth factions, soon succeeded in 
organizing a congregation, drafting a program and 
ritual on the traditional basis and harmonizing the 
views of the two parties. He returned to Copen- 
hagen in December of the same ycai. Failing in 
his° attempt to secure a new synagogue for De- 
form services, lie accepted a call to the pulpit lelf 


vacant by Zunz in Berlin. German services, how- 
ever, were interdicted in that city ; the temple for- 
merly under the ministry of B. Beer was closed, and 
the royal cabinet order of Dec. 26, 1828, obtained by 
the Orthodox party, frustrated the attempt to adapt 
the old ritual to new forms 
by delivering German ser- 
mons in the chief syna- 
gogue. Mannheimer there- 
fore left Berlin and took 
temporary charge of the 
pulpit of Hamburg, preach- 
ing also at Leipsic during 
the fairs. In 1824 he mar- 
ried Liseke Damier, and in ' 

November of the same year 
he was called to the new 
synagogue of Vienna. As 
he couTd not receive the 
title of preacher or rabbi, 
he was inducted, in June, 

1825, as “ Direktor dev 
Wiener K. K. Genehmigten 
Oeffentlichen Israelitischen 
Religionsscliule ” ; he dedicated the neAV temple in 
April, 1826, and officiated there until 1829. 

Mannheimer’s success was due in great measure 
to his oratorical gifts. His sermons were, for then- 
time, models (Geiger, “Einleitung in das Studium 
der Jiidisclien Tlieologie,” in “ Nacligelassene 
Schriften,” li. 31). His German translation of the 
prayer-book and of the fast-day prayers, and his 
arrangement of the fast-day liturgy, are of perma- 
nent importance for the ritual, the conservative 
spirit in which this work was undertaken leading to 
its adoption by many communities. 

In 1848 Mannheimer was returned by Brody to 
the Austrian Reichstag, where he delivered two 
memorable speeches, one on tbe Jew -tax (Oct. 5, 
1848) and the other on the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment (Jan. 29, 1849). On his seventieth birthday 
the city of Vienna conferred honorary citizenship 
upon him. He devoted the gifts bestowed by the 
community upon him oil that occasion to a founda- 
tion for the aid of rabbis, preachers, and teachers, 
which still bears his name. 

Mannheimer published the following works: 

“ Prsedikener Holdte ved det Mosaiske Troes-Sam- 
fund’s Andagts-Ovelser i Modersmaalet i Sommer- 
halvaaret 1819” (Copenhagen, 1819) ; “ Gottesdienst- 
liche Vortrftge Gelialten im Israelitischen Bethause 
zu Wien im Monate Tiscliri 5504 ” (Vienna, 1834); 

“ Gottesdienstliche Vortrflge fur die Wochenah- 
schnitte des Jahres,” vol. i., Genesis and Exodus (lb. 
1835; partly translated into Hebrew by E Kuttner, 
under the title m 'D, *&• 1865); a translation of the 

prayer-book and of the fast-day prayers according 

to the ritual of the Vienna Temple (1840; frequently 
reprinted). His polemics and responsa include: 
“ Gutaehten fur das Gebetbucli des Hamburger 
Tempels” (1841); “Gutaehten Gegen die Re form - 
partei in Frankfurt-am-Main in Angelegenheit der 
Beschneidungsfrage ” (1843); “Eimge Worte uber 
Juden und Judcnthum ” (supplement to the Oes- 
terreichische Medicinische Woclienschnft, 

No. 34), directed against Professor Rosa’s statements 
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in reference to the Jewish question (1848). Two 
numbers of his “ Gottesdienstliclie Vortriige ” ap- 
peared posthumous!}", edited by S. Hammerschlag 
(Vienna, 1876). 

Bibliography : G. Wolf, Isak Noa Mannheimer , Prcdiger : 
Einc Biographische Skizze , Vienna, 18153 (Italian transl. 
by Lelio della Torre, Triest, 18153); Kayserling, Bibliotlick 
Jildischcr Kanzelredner , i. 285, and the bibliography there 
given. 

J. E. N. 

MANNHEIMER (EERSCHMAN) , 
LOUISE: Writer and poetess; born at Prague 
Sept. 3, 1845. In 1866 she went with her parents 
to New York, where she became the wife of Prof, 
Sigmund Mannheimer. She wrote German and 
English poems, and articles and reviews for German 
and English periodicals. Zinnnermann’s “ Deutsch 
in Amerika” (Chicago, 1894) contains some of her 
poems and a short biographical notice. Among her 
productions in English are “ The Storm, ” a translation 
of one of Judah ha-Levi’s poems, and“ The Harvest,” 
a prize poem (printed in “ The American Jews’ An- 
nual,” Cincinnati, 1897). In 1895 she published 
under the title of “The Jewish Woman” a transla- 
tion of Naliida Remy’s “Das Judische Weib” (2d 
ed. 1897). She is the author of “The Maiden’s 
Song,” and is the founder of the Cincinnati Jewish 
Industrial School for Boys and the inventor of the 
Pureairin Patent Ventilator. 
a. S. Man. 

MANNHEIMER, SIGMUND : American 
educator; born at Kernel, Hesse-Nassau, May 16, 
1835. Educated at the teachers’ seminary at Ems, 
Nassau, he became teacher in the Jewish schools of 
Schierstein (1853) and Hegenheim (1858). In 1861 
he entered the University of Paris (Bachelier 6s Let- 
tres, 1863), becoming professor of German in 1864. 

In 1S<S5 lie went to America and lived successively 
in Baltimore tto 1867), New York (to 1873), St. 

Louis (to 1S76), and Rochester, N, Y. (where he be- 
came teacher at the Jewish school). In 1884 he was 
appointed professor of exegesis and Aramaic, and 
librarian, at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mannheimer has published: “Die Wahrheit fiber 
den Talmud ” (Basel, 1858 ; translated from the French 
of T. Klein) ; “ Hebrew Reader and Grammar ” (New 
York, 1873; 4th ed., Cincinnati, 1903) ; “Anti-Semi- 
tism ” (Cincinnati, 1897; translated from the French 
of Leroy-Beaulieu) ; “Iggeret Musar,” an English 
translation of Solomon Alarai’s “Iggeret Musar” 

( ib . 1898). 

a. F. T. H, 

MANOAH B. JACOB: French Talmudist; 
lived at Luuel in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. He is sometimes quoted under the abbre- 
viation D"*! (= “ R. Manoali ” ; Ilalberstam MSS,, No. 
345). Manoah often cites decisions in the name of 
his father. After a brief residence at Narbonne, 
where he studied with Mei'r b, Simon and Reuben 
b. Hayyim, Manoah returned to Lunel. Like sev- 
eral of his contemporaries, he was a student of the 
■works of Maimonides, and wrote a commentary on 
the latter’s Yad ha-Hazakah, which is quoted in 
“ Sha'are Ziyyon” under the title “ Sefer ha-Manoah, ” 
and in “Kore ha-Dorot,” under the title “Sefer 


ha-Menuhah,” It w r as printed at Constantinople 
in 1518. 


Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-GedoUm , p. 60a; Conforte 
Korc ha-Dorot , p. 17a; Isaac de Lattes, Slia'are Z inn Km n 


Bibliography: 

. p. 17a; Isaac de Lattes, Ska" are Ziyyon V 
> : Renan-Neubauer, Lcs Rabbins Frangais , p. 512 ; Burst 
Bibl. Jud. ; Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 285. ’ 

S, K. 


s. 


MAN O AH OF LUNEL. See Manoaii b. Jacob, 
MANOAH B. SHEMARIAH HANDEL: 

Polish author; bom at Brzeszticzka (Np^ftDJTO), 
Volhynia ; died in 1612. He was the author of the 
following works: “Hokmat Manoah,” glosses to the 
Talmud (printed in the Cracow 1602-5 edition of the 
Talmud, and separately at Prague, in 1602, by his 
son); “Menoah ha-Lebabot,” commentary to Bahya 
ben Joseph’s “ Al-Hidayali ila Fara’id al-Kuliib” 
(Lublin, 1596; frequently reprinted) ; “ Manoah Maza 
Hen,” on the title-page of which the emperor Ru- 
dolph and King Matthias are mentioned. Manoah 
must have composed a number of other works, for 
liis son, who preserved those already noted, speaks 
of his intention to publish “all” his father’s works 
on the Talmud, the Cabala, and astronomy. 

Bibliography : Sternberg, Gcsch. dcr Juden in Polen, p. 184 
Leipsic, 1878 ; Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl . col. 1653, No. 6309. 

S- s. G. We. 


MANRESA : Town in Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona. In the twelfth century it is said to have 
contained 500 Jewish families, most of which lived 
in a narrow lane named “ Grau dels Jueus,” near the 
town hall; their cemetery, still called “Fossana dels 
Jueus,” was outside the city. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Jews there were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, in trading (including that in 
slaves), in money-lending (at the rate of 20 per cent, 
the usual interest at that time), and in the cultiva- 
tion of their vineyards and estates. The hostility of 

the Christians toward, the Jews -which prevailed. 

throughout Catalonia was manifested in Manresa 
also. In 1325 the Christian inhabitants of the town 
endeavored to prevent the Jews from baking their 
Passover bread, so that the latter were obliged to 
appeal to the king for protection. The Jews in 
Manresa did not escape’ the general persecution of 
1391, and many of them professed to accept Chris- 
tianity. After 1414 comparatively few Jews re- 
mained in the town, and in 1492 they sold their 
property for whatever they could get for it and left 
the country. At the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Manresa had 30, 000 inhabitants; three centuries 
later it contained barely one-fifth of that number. 
Several members of the Zabarra (Sahara) family 
lived in Manresa. The town is not mentioned in the 
“Shebet Yehudah.” 


Bibliography : J. M, de Mas y Casas, Memoria Historica de 
los Hehreos y de los Arabes en Manresa , Manresa, 1837 (2d 
ed. 1882); Ed. Taniaro, Los Audios de Manresa , in Jacobs, 
Sources , pp, 154 et seq R. E. J. v. 286 et seq., vi. 297; Rios, 
Hist. ii. 155, 402; iii. 310. 


G. M. K. 

MANSION HOUSE AND GUILDHALL 
MEETINGS: Meetings held at the summons of 
the lord mayor of London by citizens of the English 
metropolis to protest against the persecution of the 
Jews. The first of these was held on July 3, 1840, 
to protest against the blood accusation brought 
against the Jews of Damascus, A demand for this 
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meeting was made by 210 important residents of tlie 
city. Speeches were delivered by Daniel O’Connell, 
Alderman Thompson, Dr. Bowring, and others, ex- 
pressing their disbelief in the accusation and de- 
manding the release of the accused. The resolutions 
of the meeting were sent by the lord mayor to the 
chief ambassadors of foreign powers residing in 
England, and an especially favorable reply was re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia. Over forty 
years later meetings were convened by the lord 
mayor of London to protest against the persecutions 
of the Jews in Russia. Attention had been called 
to these by articles in the London “ Times ” of Jan. 
9 and 11, 1882, written by Joseph Jacobs, and a req- 
uisition was made for a Mansion House Meeting in 
consequence. The requisition was signed by thirty- 
eight persons, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Manning, Charles Darwin, John 
Tyndall, and eighteen members of Parliament. 
This meeting was followed by numerous others 
throughout the United Kingdom, including one at 
the University of Oxford. 

The requisition for the Guildhall Meeting of Dec. 
10, 1890, was signed by eighty-three persons, again 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardi- 
nal Manning, and including nineteen peers, twenty- 
seven members of Parliament, and the foremost rep- 
resentatives of nearly every learned profession. The 
following resolution, proposed by the Duke of 
Westminster and seconded by the Bishop of Rlpon, 
was adopted: “That in the opinion of this meeting 
the renewed sufferings of the Jews in Russia from 
the operation of severe and exceptional edicts and 
disabilities are deeply to be deplored, and that in 
this last decade of the nineteenth century religious 
liberty is a principle which should be recognized by 
every Christian community as among the natural 
human rights.” In the name of the citizens of Lon- 
don a memorandum was addressed to the czar to this 
effect, praying that the Jews of Russia should be 
granted political and social equality with the rest of 
his subjects. The czar refusing officially to receive 
tlie communication, it was returned through the for- 
eign office. 

As a consequence of the first of the two last- 
mentioned meetings, a Mansion House Fund was 
raised of £108,000 and was administered by a Man- 
sion House Committee ; this later took over the 
£100,000 collected after the Guildhall Meeting, when 
it became known henceforth as the Russo- Jewish. 
Committee. In the early stages of its work the 
Mansion House Committee supervised the transpor- 
tation of large numbers of Russo-Jewish refugees 
from Brody to America, having a branch committee 
at Liverpool presided over by B. L. Benas. The 
chairman of both committees was Sir Julian 
Goldsmith, and the honorary secretary was N. S. Jo- 
seph. The committee took part also in all the confer- 
ences held to consider the position of the Russian 
Jews and helped to found agricultural colonies at 
Moosomin, Canada; Painted Woods, N. Dak. ; Vine- 
land, N. J. ; and elsewhere. None of these colonies, 
however, had a very long life. The Russo-Jewish 
Committee, besides assisting the Jewish Board of 
Guardians by arranging for the immigration, repatri- 
ation, and settlement of refugees, founded also in 


London a Location and Information Bureau as a labor 
registry, and evening classes in English for the refu- 
gees, so as to enable them to earn their living outside 
the congested districts. 

Bibliography: The Times (London), Feb. 2, 1882, and Dec. 
11, 1890 ; Publications of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 

O. J. S.— J. 

MANSUR MARZUK : Egyptian rabbi and 
author; settled at Salonica toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of several 
works : “Zur Todali ” (Salonica, 1788), a commen- 
tary on the Yad ha-Hazakah; “Ben Pedahzur” 
(ib. 1786), sermons; “Korban Elizur,” a Talmudic 
commentary. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Franco, Histoire 
des Israelites de V Empire Ottoman , p. 127. 

s. M. Fn, 

MANTINO, JACOB BEN SAMUEL : Italian 
physician ; died at Damascus in 1549. His parents 
— and perhaps Mantino himself — were natives of Tor- 
tosa, Spain, which place they left at the time of the 
banishment of the Jews from Spain (1492). Mantino 
studied medicine and philosophy at the universities 
of Padua and Bologna. Having graduated, 1 he es- 
tablished himself at the latter place, and devoted his 
hours of leisure to the translation of scientific works 
from Hebrew into Latin. By these translations he 
soon acquired a high reputation, and he -was be- 
friended by the highest dignitaries of the court 
of Pope Clement VII. 

The war of 1527 compelled Mantino to leave the 
Pontifical States. He settled at Verona, where the 
new bishop, Giberti, protected him. In 1528, when 
Giberti left Verona for Rome, Mantino decided to 
settle at Venice, where the Council of Ten exempted 
him from wearing the Jews’ hat. This privilege 

was granted, liim, at first for a teim of several 

months, upon tlie recommendation of the French 

and English ambassadors, the papal legate, and 
other dignitaries whom he numbered among his 
patients. At the expiration of the prescribed 
term Mantino found an influential protector ir 
another of his patients, Theodore Trivulce, marshal 
of France and governor of Genoa ; the latter, urging 
his own services to the Venetian Republic, in- 
sisted that the council should make the exemption 
perpetual. 

The efforts of the English king Henry VIII. to . 
get rid of his wife Catherine on the pretext that 
their marriage was contrary to the Biblical law, and 
that the dispensation obtained from Pope Julius II. 
was invalid, involved Mantino in difficulties. Henry 
sent Richard 'Croke to Italy in order to obtain opin- 
ions favorable to his case, and the latter addressed 
himself to Jewish as well as to Christian scholars. 
Pope Clement VII., in liis turn, consulted Mantino, 
who decided against Henry. This decision created 
for Mantino many enemies in Venice, where Croke 
had won a favorable opinion from the famous phy- 
sician and scholar Elijah Menahem Halfon, among 
others. Meanwhile the Messianic dreamer Solomon 
Molko, whom Mantino had energetically opposed 
while he was in Venice, went to Rome, followed by 
Mantino. Having many friends and protectors at 
the court of Clement VII., Mantino soon acquired 
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great influence in Rome, which he employed in 
crushing Molko. Mantino attained the zenith of 
liis influence at the accession to the papal throne of 
Paul III. (1534), who appointed him his physician. 
This high position did not prevent Mantino from 
concerning himself with the affairs of the Jewish 
community of Rome, in whose records he appears 
as a member of the rabbinate, with the title “gaon.” 
In 1544, for some unknown reason, Mantino re- 
turned to Venice, where again he was exempted 
from wearing the Jews’ hat. Five years later he 
accompanied, as phy- 
sician, the Venetian 
ambassador to Da- 
mascus, where he 
died soon after his 
arrival. 

Mantino translated 
the following com- 
mentaries of Aver- 
roes : “ Paraphrasis 

Averrois de Partibus 
et Generatione Ani- 
malium,” with the 
commentary of Levi 
ben Gershon (dedi- 
cated to Pope Leo N. ; 

Rome, 1521); com- 
mentary (the compen- 
dium) on Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”; the 
“middle commenta- 
ries” on Aristotle’s 
“ Isagoge”— books i.- 
iv. of “Topics” and 
** Poetics” (Venice, 

1550); commentary 
on Plato’s “ Repub- 
lic ” (dedicated to 
Pope Paul III.); 
proem to the large 
commentary on Aris- 
totle’s “Physics”; 
the large commentary 
on the third book of 
Aristotle on the soul ; 
proem to book xii. of 
Aristotle’s “Meta- 
physics”; the “mid- 
dle commentary ” on 
Aristotle’s “Phys- 
ics.” He translated 
also Averroes’ med- 
ical work “ Colliget ” 

(" Nn 11 ay ot ”), the first book of Avicenna’s “ Canon,” 
and Maimonides’ “Sliemonah Perakim.” 

Bibliography: Wolf, Bill. Hchr. i. 000; Wiistenfeld, Die 
Ucbcractzun gen Arabiacher Werke in das Latcinlsehe 
sc it deni XI. Jahrhundert, pp. 123 ci seq.\ Steinsclmeicler, 
in Zunz JuhclsahriH. pp. 13, 20; idem. Cat. Bodl. col. J235; 
idem, Hchr. TJehcvs. pp. 145,438, 673, 685, 976; Kaufmann, 
lf}~’ xxy h. 30 et se(j.\ 11 Ycssillo Israel it ico, 1885, p 
•• i in e ? azzi ’ storia dclv Universita de(jU Stmli di Roma, 
a. 110 ; Vogelsteiu and Rieger, Gcsch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 
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D • I. Bn. 

MANTLE OF THE LAW (iiED) : The cover 
of the scroll of the Pentateuch. The Hebrew name 


Orig- 



Mantle of toe Law, Velvet, Seventeenth Century. 

(In the Victoria ami Albert Museum, London.) 


“mappah ” is derived from the Greek fiamra. 
inally, a wrapping of fine silk was spread alon 6 
the full length of the parchment, to protect the 
writing from dust and injury when the scroll was 
rolled up. The mantle is mentioned in Soferim iii. 
1G. “ A scroll that has no mantle shall be turned 
face down, so as not to expose the writing” (Yer. 
Meg. i. 9). The custom of completely covering 
the writing with silk, when the mantle is not 
in use, is still practised by the Sephardim in the 
Orient. The color chosen is usually green. Prob- 
ably, in earlier times 
the less expensive 
method was adopted 
of using a narrow 
strip of silk to cover 
the writing at the 
opening of the scroll, 
which would account 
for the word fiamra = 
“kerchief” or “nap- 
kin.” Another kind 
of covering was called 
“mitpahat,” and was 
used to wrap the 
scroll after it had 
been rolled up. It 
appears from the 
Mishnah that all 
books or scrolls were 
provided with cover- 
ings (Kelim xxi v. 14). 
When Levi b. Samuel 
and I-Iuna b. Hiyya 
were preparing cov- 
erings for the books 
of R. Judah, the}' 
thought the scroll of 
Esther did not re- 
quire a mitpahat, for 
which opinion they 
were rebuked by R. 
Judah (Sanli. 100a). 

In the Orient, man- 
tles are often not 
used, carved wooden 
boxes being substi- 
tuted for them. 

The “mantle of 
the Law,” as it is 
popularly called, is 
made in the form 
of a bag, to fit the 
scroll after it is 


rolled up. It is open at the bottom and closed 
at the top except for two openings to allow the 
scroll-handles ( ,k ‘ez hayyim ”) to pass through. The 
mantle is made of expensive material, which must 
not have been used for any other purpose. Old, 
worn-out mantles should not be thrown away, but 
should be stored in the genizah or sewed into 
a shroud for a corpse to be buried in (Shulhan 
’Amk, Orah Hayyim, 154, 4). Between the sec- 
tional readings of the Pentateuch at the synagogue 
the scroll is closed and covered with the mantle. 
On special occasions, when two scrolls are read from, 
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the one first used must be rolled up and covered be- 
fore the mantle is removed from the second scroll (ib. 
147), The mantle of the Law is usually decorated 
or embroidered with the Chovn of tiie Law, tlic 



Mantle of the Law, Holland, Early Eighteenth Century. 

(From rU'art.) 


Lion of J udali, and with tassels and ornaments. The 
mantle is often made and presented to .the syna- 
gogue by women, and sometimes bears the name of 
the donor or donors. 

J. D. E. 

MANTUA : Fortified Italian city, on the Mincio ; 
capital of the duchy of Mantua. It has a popula- 
tion of 29,160, including 1,100 Jews (1901). In 1858 
it had 2,528 Jews— the greatest number in its his- 
tory. The first mention of Jews in Mantua dates 
from the twelfth century, when Abraham ibn Ezra 
finished (1145) there his grammatical work “ Zahot.” 
Apparently he was in that city again in 1153.. There 
are no further references to Jews in connection with 
Mantua until they are mentioned in the new statutes 
of the city at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when a large number seem to have lived there. In 
1459 a special tax of 2,000 ducats was imposed on 
the community, though by vigorous, protest they 
succeeded in having it reduced to 600 ducats. The 
importance of the community about that time is evi- 
dent from tlie fact that two famous rabbis, Joseph 


Colon and Judah da Napoli (Messer Leon), officiated 
in Mantua, although, on account of their inability 
to agree, both were expelled from the city in 1475. 
In the following year, with the consent of tlie pope, 
the Jews were permitted to lend money at interest, 
and eight years later Bernardino da Feltre founded a 
” monte di pieta ” there, the granting of its charter 
being one of the first acts of the government of the 
new prince, Francesco Gonzaga (1466-1519), who 
was generally ill-disposed toward the Jews. In 
1485 he ordered all of them, with their 
Under the wives, to attend Bernardino’s anti- 
Gonzagas. Jewish sermons. In 1496, when the 
preachers again demanded that re- 
strictions be placed on courtezans and Jews, the 
wife of the prince, during his absence, ordered the 
wearing of the Jewish badge. 

From this time the treatment of the Jews varied, 
and intermittently they were favored by the princes. 
Although Frederick Gonzaga, the first Luke of Man- 
tua. bad a Jewish physician, Abraham Portaleone,.lie 
forbade the Jews to keep Christian servants, an ex- 
ception being made in regard to necessary services 
performed on the Sabbath. In 1531 tlie Marano 
Solomon Molko was burned publicly at the stake 
during the visit of Emperor Charles V. Although 
tlie congregation had received permission from Pope 
Clement VII. in 1530 to build au Ashkenazic syna- 
gogue, the duke did not confirm it until 1540, at the 
earnest solicitation of Isaac Porto; the last-named 
was called to tlie rabbinate of Mantua in 1550, as tlie 
first of an uninterrupted succession of rabbis whose 
names are preserved in the communal aichLes. 

The condition of the Jews improved undei Duke 
Frederick’s suc- 
cessors. A de- 
cree of 1545 
says: “We de- 
sire that the 
Jews shall be as 
free and secure 
in pursuing 
their business 
and professions 
in our city and 
in our ducliy as 
tlie Christians.” 

These were the 
best days of the 
community, the 
numbers of 
which probably 
were augmented 
by Portuguese 
i m migrants. 

The Jewish mer- 
chants of Man- 
tua carried on 
extensive busi- Mantle of the Law, Padua, Eighteenth 
ness with for- Century, 

eign countries. (From Frun ' ,erger ' ) 

Jews were often 

welcomed at court, and after 1542 the duke bad 
Jewish musicians and Jewish actors. Neverthe- 
less, oppressive measures were enacted against 
them; their cemetery was taken from them in 
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1549 that an extension to a monastery might be 
built in its place. Guglielino Gonzaga, who was 
also the first Duke of Monferrato, confirmed their 
old privileges and suppressed a riot which threatened 
them in 1562. The security which the community 
enjoyed enabled 
it to interest it- 
self in Jewish 
alfairs at large, 
and it was in- 
strumental in 
securing the re- 
ception of a dele- 
gation from the 
Jewish commu- 
nities, in 1563, 
by the Council 
of Trent, which 
delegation ob- 
tained permis- 
sion to print He- 
brew books. 

In 1577 new 
edicts were is- 
sued regarding 
the wearing of 
the badge. Evil 
times came with 
Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga (1587- 
1612), who, in 
1590, expelled 
all foreign Jews 
from the city to 
prevent the in- 
crease of the 
Jewish popula- 
tion. In the fol- 
lowing year this 
decree was rein- 
forced by men- 
aces against the 
entire commu- 
nity. On April 
22, 1600, Giu- 
ditta Franchetti, 
eighty years of 
age, was pub- 
licly burned on 
a charge of 
witchcraft, and 
other members 
of the commu- 
nity were sen- 
tenced to heavy 
p unishments. 

In 1602, how- 
ever, in spite of 
these rigorous 
proceedings, the 

Franciscan monk Bartolomeo da Salutivo publicly 
accused the prince of leniency toward the Jews. 

As the populace was threatening them, Vincenzo 
was obliged to interfere sternly in their behalf 
(Aug. 14), although at the beginning of the year lie 
had issued orders for the complete separation of 


Jews and Christians. He next forbade Jewish phy- 
sicians to treat Christians without special permission 
and, at the instance of Pope Clement VIII., decreed 
(Nov. 7) that the Jews should sell all their real estate 
within a year; lie placed all their civic and commer- 
cial affairs under 
the jurisdiction 
of a special ofii- 
cial termed 
“commissario 
degli Ebrei,” 
and in certain 
other relations 
they were sub- 
jected to eccle- 
siastical control. 
This office of 
Jewish commis- 
sioner existed 
until 1765. In 
1610 the estab- 
lishment of a 
ghetto was de- 
creed, and in 
1612, the 
Jews were com- 
pelled to move 
into it. The new 
edict called the 
“ T o 1 1 e r a n z a 
Generalc ” sub- 
jected them to 
still more rigor- 
ous treatment; 
it was renewed 
every eight 
years, on pay- 
ment of a large 
sum, and re- 
mained in force 
until 1791. 

Charles of 
Bethel, who suc- 
ceeded to the 
dukedom on the 
extinction of the 
house of Gon- 
zagain 1628, as- 
sured the Jews 
of his favor. 
During the siege 
of Mantua by 
Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II., in the 
same jmar, they 
helped to fortify 
and defend the 
city, even break- 
ing the Sabbath ; 
and when the 
city was betrayed (1630) to the enemy 1,800 Jews 
were expelled and their property confiscated; nor 
could they return until after many bitter experiences, 
as Abraham Masserani has recounted in his “ Ha-Ga- 
lut weha-Pedut ” (Venice, 1634). In 1699 the com- 
munity was released from the obligation of attendii}g. N 
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Christian sermons, and about 1700 various Jews re- 
ceived extensive industrial privileges, and were even 
entrusted with the management of state domains. 

When Mantua came into the possession of the 
llapsburgs, after the war of the Spanish succession, 
the Austrian governors tried to protect the Jews 
from the many petty annoyances which the latter 
had to suffer through clerical intrigues; for the de- 
cree issued in 1740 by the grand inquisitor of the 
Roman Curia marked the culmination of the perse- 
cution and humiliation of the Jews by Rome. In 
Mantua they were permitted to insti- 
Under tute a suit for com pensatiou for annoy- 
the Haps- ance on the street on the testimony of 
burgs. a single witness. To avoid being in- 
sulted by the students of the gymna- 
sium — it had become customary for the students to 
insult Jews whenever they met them — the Jews 
made a yearly 
payment in kind 
to the principal. 

On special occa- 
sions, as during 
sieges, large as- 
sessments were 
levied upon the 
community, 
which was espe- 
cially taxed dur- 
ing the reign of 
Maria Theresa, 
though under 
her the civic 
status of the 
Jews began to 
improve. In 
1752 the sani- 
tary laws were 
declared to be 
equally binding 
upon Jews and 
Christians, and 
the restriction 
regarding Jew- 
ish physicians 
was abrogated. 

The condition of the Jews improved still further 
when Joseph II. was made coregent. In 1772 they 
were allowed to loan money at the tk monte-di-pieta,” 
while in 1779 many of the ancient restrictions were 
repealed, the badge was abolished, Jews 'were ad- 
mitted to the public schools and were allowed to 
acquire real estate, and the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion was suppressed. Under Leopold II. (1790-92) 
a deputation sent to Vienna succeeded in having the 
“ Tolleranza Generale ” made permanent and in se- 
curing the repeal of all special taxes on the commu- 
nity, while the emperor declared that he would 
put the Jews on an equality with all other citizens in 
all points compatible with the general welfare. But 
under Francis I. (1792-1 835) the J ews had more troub- 
led times and were again heavily taxed. 

The community of Mantua, like all other Italian 
communities, had a period of freedom in 1797. dur- 
ing the French invasion of Italy. Two Jews, David 
Pavia and Felice Coen, were made members of the 


municipal council, and the latter became also a 
member of the central administration of the district 
of the Mineio, while Rabbi Abraiiam de Cologna 
was a member of the cabinet of the Cisalpine Re- 
public. The gates of the ghetto were torn down by 
the people in 1798, but in the following year the city 
was retaken by the Austrians, and the political sus- 
pects, including some Jews, were imprisoned. Zech- 
ariali Carpi has given an account of his suffer- 
ings in his “Toledot Yizhak” (Cracow, 1892). The 
French, however, soon retook the city, and Napo- 
leon’s pro- Jewish legislation went into force. Abra- 
ham de Cologna represented Mantua at the Congress 
of Lyons in 1801, and he took part also in the Con- 
vention of Notables at Paris, being made vice-presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin (1806-7) and subsequently 
president of the consistory. 

In 1814 Mantua again came under Austrian rule. 

The Jews re- 
tained their 
rights, but were 
not permitted to 
hold .public 
offices, with the 
exception of 
those connected 
with the posses- 
sion of real es- 
tate, and even 
this exception 
v r as declared to 
be revocable. 
The number of 
Jewish families 
was tobe limited, 
special permis- 
sion being nec- 
essary for immi- 
gration and for 
marriage. Fran- 
cis I., however, 
declared that he 
would endeavor 
to place the 
Jews upon an 
equality with 
the other citizens, his desire being to see that all 
shared alike in the welfare of the state. He or- 
dered that the rabbis of the community should 
give proof of sufficient secular and religious educa- 
tion. In 1821 Mantua proposed to the communities 
of Lombardy and Venice that a rabbinical seminary 
should be founded, and as a result the institute at 
Padua was opened in 1829. The community con- 
tinued to suffer from its insecure legal status and 
from the enmity of the populace, and was imperiled 
by the riots of 1824 and 1842. The Jews did not ob- 
tain full civic liberty until Mantua was incorporated 
in the kingdom of Italy by the peace of 1866. One 
of the heroes of the Italian struggle for unity, Giu- 
seppe Finzi, was a Mantuan Jew. 

The community of Mantua repeatedly held an im- 
portant position in Judaism. At the time of the 
Renaissance it was distinguished for the number of 
its scholars and liberal thinkers ; it was the birthplace 
of Azariali dei Rossi. For a long time the com- 
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m unity was obliged to Furnish to the dukes of Gon- 
zaga a company of actors who from 1525 to 1597 
gave dramatic representations, which 
Scholars form an important chapter in the early 
and history of the Italian stage. The dra- 
Rabbis. maturge of the company, Leone Som- 
mo, produced in his “Dialoglii sull’ 
Arte Rappresentativa” the first work of its kind; in 
recognition of his merits as a poet he was made a 
knight, and a member of the Academy of Padua. 
Among the Jewish musicians at the court of Mantua 
were the harpists Abraham dell J Aspra and his 
grandson; Isacchino Massarano was distinguished as 
a lutist, a singer, and a dancing-master; Solomon 
Rossi was known as a composer of religious and sec- 
ular songs, while his sister Europa was a singer, 
and her son Anselmo and Davide Civita were es- 
teemed as composers. Mordecai Finziwasa mathe- 
matician and Abraham Colorni an engineer. Mantua 
was foremost, also, in the sixteenth century in the 
field of Jewish science. As a century previously 
Joseph Colon had taught there, so now the brothers 
Moses and David Provencal were famous as Tal- 
mudists, founding the rabbinical academy which 
flourished down to modern times; while a third 
brother, Judah Moscato, was famous as a preacher 
and philosopher. The brothers Provencal were so 
enthusiastic in the cause of science that David and 
his son Abraham determined to establish a uni- 
versity in their house (1584), and issued a detailed 
prospectus inviting students (“Ha-Lebanon,” v. 418 
et seq. ; “Berliner Festschrift,” pp. 164^ seq. ). Sub- 
sequently Mantua became the chief seat of the 
cabalists. 

The community of Mantua has had many famous 
rabbis, and a number of rabbinical families whose 
members succeeded one another in office. The most 
noteworthy names are: Basilea, Brieli, Cases, Co- 
logna, Fano, JarS, Modena, Mortara, Moscato, Por- 
taleone, Provencal, Dei Rossi, Romanelli, Saraval, 
Viterbi, and Zacuto. Marco Mortara officiated 
from 1842 until 1894, and was succeeded by Isaiah 
Levi. 

Since the sixteenth century the community has 
had six places of worship: ‘Scuola Grande (built 
1537), transferred a century later to its present site); 

Scuola Norsa Torazzo (founded 1518); 
Syna- Scuola Cases (founded 1590); Scuola 
gogues. Beccaria (founded in 1595 over a 
slaughter-house and named after it) ; 
Scuola Porto (founded 1540); and Scuola Ostiglia 
(founded 1558). In the first three the Italian ritual is 
followed, in the last three the German. Their founda- 
tions have recently been in part united. The com- 
munity owns a large library containing numerous 
manuscripts and important archives, from which 
Stern has published a number of documents. Among 
Mantua’s philanthropic institutions is the Casa di 
Ricovero, an asylum for the aged founded in 1825 
and connected with a foundation for the promotion 
of trade and industry among the Jews and a home 
for apprentices. In 1834 Samuele Trabotti devoted 
his entire fortune to a fund for dowering Jewish 
brides, educating Jewish youths in the arts and 
sciences, establishing prizes for artisans, and reliev- 
ing the sick and the poor. This richly endowed 


foundation absorbed the existing institutions of 
similar character. 


uim.iwMn.vrni . in. \jiuui, onHiswcd uei uumriimcnto del 
Mined), Milan, 1888; C. Diarco, Stmli Intorno al Municmio 
di Mantova, Mantua, 1873; R. Roeco, in Annali di Statis- 
tics, 1BS4 ; L. Carnevali, GU Israelii i di Mantova, Mantua 
1878; idem, 11 Ghetto di Mantova, ib. 1884; Al. d’ Ancona' 
OrUjini del Teatro Italiaiw, Turin, 1891; Ed. Birnbaum’ 
Jiklische Musiker am Ilofe zu Mantua, Vienna, 1893; m 
S tem, Urkundliche Beitrdt/e liber die Stcllunq der P Waste 
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Typography : Mantua was among the earliest 

places at which Hebrew works were printed. The 
physician Abraham Conat started printing there as 
early as 1476, when he produced the Tur Orali 
J? a 3 r yi m 1 some of his productions may have been 
begun even in the preceding year. He had the 
merit of producing the only Hebrew incunabulum 
published during its author’s lifetime — “Nofct 
Zufim.” His wife, Estellina Conat, made herself 
responsible for the “Beliinat ‘Olam,” issued from 
his press after his death. In the printing of Levi 
ben Gershon’s Pentateuch, Conat was associated 
with Abraham of Cologne, possibly identical with 
the Abraham do Tintori who afterward emigrated 
to Bologna. Hebrew printing was resumed at Man- 
tua in 1513 b}' Samuel Latif, who appears to have 
been forced from business a year later by the com- 
petition of the Soncinos. The next printers of He- 
brew books were Christians— the Rufinellis and Phi- 
lipponis (1561-97) ; their printer’s sign was a peacock. 
A large number of Jewish workmen, including MeiT 
Sofer. his son, and his son-in-law, were employed by 
them. In the seventeenth century Eliezer de Italia 
started a Hebrew printing-press (1012), being followed 
by Judah di Perugia in 1622. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Isaac Jar6 and Raphael Hayyim di Italia printed 
at Mantua. For reproductions from books printed 
at Mantua see Jewish Encyclopedia, iv. 172, 173, 
205; vii. 261. 


Bibliography: SteinsclineickM', in Erseli and Gruber, Encne 

section ii., part 28, pp. 34, 43-49 ; Cat. Bodl. col. 310. 

J. 

MANUEL, EUGENE : French educator and 
poet; born at Paris July 13, 1823; died there June 
1, 1901. A grandson on his mother’s side of the 
famous Paris liazzaii Lovy, he remained throughout 
his brilliant career intimately attached to the faith 
of his ancestors. After having finished his studies 
at the College Charlemagne he entered the Ecole 
Normale (1843-46), where he had as comrades Emile 
Burnouf, Paul Janet, Gaston Boissier, Caro, Alfred 
Mezieres, and Pasteur; all of whom have become 
renowned in the world of letters and science. Man- 
uel became professor of rhetoric successively at the 
colleges of Dijon, Grenoble, Tours, and in the 
ly ceu ms Charlemagne (1849) and Saint-Louis and 
the College Roilin in Paris. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian war Jules Simon, having become minister of 
public instruction, appointed Manuel his “chef du 
cabinet” and in 1872 “directeur du secretariat.” 

Soon after, Manuel became inspector-general of 
secondary public instruction (1876). He now began 
to devote much of his energy and time to liter- 
ature. In 1852 he had already published an ^dition 
of the “Morceaux Choisis des . , . (Euvres Ly- 
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riques ” of Rousseau. Iiis second work, written in 
collaboration with his brother-in-law Levi-Alvares 
(1854-58), was in four volumes, and was entitled 
o [ A x France sous 1’ Aspect Geographique, Historique 
ct Administrate.” His earliest poems, “Pages In- 
times,” date from the year 1866, and it was they 
vdiich laid the foundation for his literary fame. 
The ring of patriotism in his “Poemes Populaires,” 
which appeared in 1871, rendered them very popu- 
lar. “ Henri Regnault,” “ Les Pigeons de la Repub- 
jique,” “En Voyage,” and “ Pendant la Guerre ” have 
placed Manuel in the rank of the foremost poets 
of his time. This last dramatic poem and “Les 
Ouvriers ” were played at the Theatre Francis with 
Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt in the leading roles 
(Jan. 17, 1870). About this time “L’Absent” and 
“ Pour les Blesses” were represented at the Theatre 
Franyais. Manuel made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain admission to the Academic Franyaise. 

Those of Manuel’s poems which bear a special 
relation to Judaism are: “La Place du Pauvre,” 
dedicated to his friend Isidore Cahen, the director 
of the “Archives Israelites”; “Le Verset”; “La 
Priere ” ; “ Cain et Abel ” ; and “ Les Trois Peuples ” 
(Jerusalem, Athens, Rome). His biography of liis 
grandfather Israel Lovy, in the “ Archives Israelites” 
(1850), deserves special mention. For twenty years 
Manuel was professor of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture at the Jewish Theological Seminary at Paris, 
and he was one of the six founders of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, remaining a member of that 
institution until his death. After the death of 
Michel Alcan, Manuel was elected to represent; the 
Jews of Lyons in the Central Consistory of the Jews 
of France (1877). He was a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. On Oct. 27, 1901, the Societe 
Historique d’Auteuil et de Passy, of which he was 
one of the founders, placed a memorial tablet on 
the house in which the poet died. 

Bibliography : Archives Israelites , June, 1901; Uni vers 
Israelite, June, 1901 ; A. la Memoir c tie Eugene Manuel , 
1901; A la Memoire de Eugene Manuel 1902; M. Bloch, in 
R. E. J . xlvi. Q 

b. 

MANUSCRIPTS ; The first materials used for 
writing were such substances as stone, wood, and 
metal, upon which the characters were engraved 
with a stylus. At a very early time, however, ani- 
mal substances were employed, and letters were 
written upon them with various liquid preparations. 
The usual word for a written document, “sefer.” 
which occurs 182 times in different forms in the 
Bible, and is to be supplied in many places, as, for 
instance, with “Torah,” designates 
Writing the skin of an animal, the writing 
Material, material anciently employed by the 
Orientals, and not papyrus. The 
usual word for writing, “katab,” the fundamental 
meaning of which is “to place signs in succession,” 
is found in the Bible 220 times (Blau, “Studien zum 
Althebraischen Bucliwesen,” pp. 9 et scq.). For 
private writing in the first centuries of the common 
era various materials were used, including clay 
tablets for bills. Books might be written only on 
skins of animals, of which three kinds were prepared 
— “gewil,” “kelaf,” and “doksostos.” Gewil is the 
plain hide with the hair scraped off (i.e., leather); 


kelaf is parchment, made by paring away the skin, 
and which received the writing upon the flesh side 
(i.e., a membrane); doksostos is another form of 
parchment ( ib . pp. 22 et seq.). 

Copies of the Bible were, as a rule, made from 
whole skins, as at the present day, which were pre- 
pared from clean animals. To this the copyist 
(“sofer ”) himself generally attended. 
Parch- A gaon says, “ We have never seen a 
ment. Torah scroll which was written on 
parchment.” There is a possibility, 
however, that in ancient times there were Biblical 
books written on papyrus; in regard to non-Bib- 
lical writings this supposition is even probable. The 
skin used for writing was ruled, and there were spe- 
cial regulations for margins and for the number of 
lines. Only black, effaceable ink, which was re- 
newed when necessary, might be used for Biblical 
works. Metallic ink was known, but was forbidden. 
The Letter of Aristeas (§§ 176-179), however, re- 
lates that the copy of the Bible sent by the high 
priest to the Egyptian king Ptolemy was written in 
gold, and the Talmud also speaks of gold-writing, 
which may have been a Jewish invention (Blau, l.c. 
pp. 13, 150 et seq . ; see Index). 

Both the Jewish and the non- Jewish world in 
antiquity had books in the form of scrolls (Isa. 

xxxiv. 4 ; Job xxxi. 35-36 ; Jer. xxxvi. ; 
Scroll and Ezek. ii. 8-9; Ps. xl. 8; Zecli. v. 1). 
Codex. In post-Biblical times the employment 
of such scrolls may be traced for a 
thousand years, and in copies of the Pentateuch for 
the synagogue this usage has survived until the 
present time. Both the Letter of Aristeas (l.c.) 
and I Mace. iii. 4S speak of scrolls. On the arch of 
Titus a man is depicted carrying on his back a long 
roll, undoubtedly a representation of the Torah 
scroll of the Temple of Jerusalem, which was taken 
to Rome (see Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 5, § 5). The 
Talmud and Midrash know books only in this form 
(Blau, I.e. pp. 40-43), and the Christian documents 
of the first three centuries testify also to the use of 
rolls (Schulze, in “Greifswalder Studien Hermann 
Cremer Dargebracht,” pp. 148-158). When and 
where the codex form first appeared among the Jews 
is as yet unknown. It is not impossible that the 
word “diftera,” in Soferim iii. 6, designates a co- 
dex. The oldest complete and dated manuscript 
of the Bible, the codex of the Prophets at St. 
Petersburg, was written in 916. In ancient times 
school children had tablets for their first lessons in 
reading and writing, while wax tablets { ~ba f) were 
in general use among citizens, so that the prototype 
of the book was familiar from a very early period. 
There is, therefore, no need to assume foreign influ- 
ence, whether Greco-Roman or Oriental and Chris- 
tian, to explain the development of the scroll into 
the codex. The transition probably began in the 
seventh century and proceeded gradually,, since no 
distinct mention of a codex has yet been discovered 
in the Talmud and Midrash. 

The books of antiquity were always of small size 
(II Kings xxii. 8-10; ii Chron. xxxiv. 15 et seq . ; 
Hell. viii. 1 et scq . ; see references from the Talmud, 
Midrash, and classic literature in Blau, l.c. pp. <2 et 
seq.), and people sat cross-legged when reading them. 
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Tlie largest scroll, the official copy of the Torah, 
which was used in the Second Temple had at most 
a height of six and a diameter of two 
Size, Com- handbreadtlis (ib. pp. 78 et seq.). The 
pass, and smallness of the hooks was compen- 
Distribu- sated by the minuteness of the cliarac- 
tion. ters (ib. p. 79 et seq.). The contents of 
a manuscript might be very small, as, 
for example, one of the Book of Obadiah, or the origi- 
nal roll of fasts (c. 100 c.e.), while the normal size 
probably never exceeded that of the collection of the 
Twelve Prophets. At the time of the first selection 
of the canon (c. 4tli cent, b.c.) large scrolls could not 
have been popular, as is shown by the division of the 
Torah into five parts, by the division of the Book of 
the History of the Kings into the books of Samuel 
and Kings, by the separation of the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah from the Chronicles, and by other 
instances. About the year 100 c.e., however, there 
were certainly collective scrolls which contained the 
three sections of the Bible in one roll each, while 
there were even some which included all the books 
of the Scriptures in one large roll. Such a one, 
probably, was the Ilexapla of Origen. There was, 
moreover, no lack of copies of single portions, 
which contained a section of a book, such as the 
Boll of Jealousy (=Num. v. 11-23, etc.; Blau, l.c. 
pp. 46-70). 

The preparation of books has had an eventful his- 
tory. At the time of the chroniclers ( c . 3d cent, b.c.) 
Bible copies were rare ; they had been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Syrians before the Maccabean 
revolt. Afterward , howe ver, their number increased 
steadily, since it was made incumbent on every one 
to write a copy of the Torah for himself, and each 
congregation owned at least one. In the Talmudic 
period there was an enormous number of copies, es- 
pecially as it was customary to wear portions of 
the Bible (chiefly Torah rolls) around the arm as 
amulets. Manuscripts of the Bible were found also 
in heathen families, and pagans even liked to trade 
in these books, which they were able to write them- 
selves. Christians converted from Judaism or pagan- 
ism owned many Hebrew writings (ib. pp. 84-97). 
In consequence of the ever-increasing demand a kind 
of book-trade developed as early as 
Book- the first century. In general, liow- 

Trade. ever, people ordered their manu- 

scripts direct from the copyist, accord- 
ing to ancient custom. The Apocrypha, the original 
of which has been lost, and other non -Biblical He- 
brew books, were not in special demand and did not 
circulate in large numbers. 

The high value placed upon the Scriptures is evi- 
denced by the great care taken for their preserva- 
tion. The scrolls were wound on a stick, the Torah 
on two sticks. Coverings of various kinds served 
to protect them, and cases of various forms were 
used for keeping them. Tlie rolls were firmly tied 
with a cord, and sometimes they were sealed to pre- 
vent any one from reading them witli- 
Oldest out permission (ib. pp. 173-188 et seq.). 
Codices. When worn out the manuscripts of the 
Bible were protected against profana- 
tion by being placed in the coffins of dead scribes. 

In consequence of this custom not a single Bib- 


lical manuscript has been preserved from an- 
cient times, nor is there any hope that one will ever 
come to light. Nevertheless, a few archetypes which 
existed in antiquity are mentioned. In the first 
rank among these stands the copy of the Torah of 
the Second Temple, already noted (I Macc., Intro- 
duction; II Macc. ii. 14; Josephus, “Ant.” v. 1, 
§ 17; Blau, l.c. pp. 99 et seq.). • “The Book of the 
Court ” (M. K. iii. 4a et al.) was the copy from which 
the high priest read on the Day of Atonement and 
which served as a model (Blau, l.c. p. 107). 

Three other codices from the Temple court are 
mentioned: “Sefer Me‘on,” “Sefer Za‘atute,” and 
“Sefer Hi,” and they still served as models at the 
beginning of the fourth century (ib. p. 104). After 
the destruction of the Temple the Torah of the cele- 
brated copyist B. Me’ir, the codex of Emperor 
Severus, and others (ib. p. Ill) are mentioned, while 
from post-Talmudic times date the codices of Hillel, 
Sanbuki, and others. The most celebrated was the 
codex of Ben Asher, used by Maimonides (H. L. 
Strack, “Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Tcstamen- 
tum Hebraicum ”). See Bible Man u sckipts. 

Bibliography: L. Low, GmpJmche Requisitcn bci dcnJu- 
dcn , Leipsie, 1870-71 ; L. Blau, Studien zum Althebrilischen 
Buchwescn und zur Biblischen Litteratur- und Textge - 
schichte, Budapest and Strasburg, 1903 (where a full bibliog- 
raphy is given); idem, Ueber den Einjluss des Althebrti- 
ischen Buchu'esens , in Berliner Festschrift , Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1903 (also printed separately). 

J. L. B. 

It is now necessaiy to inquire how the Hebrew 
manuscripts collected in various public and private 
libraries were written, and in what form the mate- 
rial of which they consist was presented. The time 
over which the inquiry extends ranges, roughly 
speaking, from about the year 900 of the common 
era down to the present day, though in some in- 
stances, notably in the case of papyri, an earlier 
period is referred to. For inscriptions on stone, 
metal, and other hard substances see Paleography. 

I. Materials Used to Receive Writing.— 
Papyrus (Greek, naTrvpog, from the ancient Egyptian 
word “ p-apa ” ; but in Herodotus always pvphog, no 
doubt also from an Egyptian term ; Hebrew, “ neyar, ” 
apparently representing the Arabic “naur”): The 
number of Hebrew papyri hitherto discovered is 
quite, insignificant as compared with the numer- 
ous classical papyri recently brought into Europe 
from Egypt. There is the small number of Egyp- 
tian-Aramaic papyri belonging to the late Ptolemaic 
or early Boman period, of which the British Museum 
papyrus No. cvi.^is a good representative specimen 
(see the first specimen of writing on 
Earliest Plate I. ; also “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
Papyri. xxv., parts 4 and 5). Some pieces da- 
ting from the sixth to the ninth century 
have been described by Steinschneider, Chwolson, 
and others (for references see bibliography below). 
The Cambridge University Library possesses a muti- 
lated liturgical codex assigned to the ninth century. 
The papyrus of the Decalogue in the same library, 
first described by S. A. Cook (“Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch.” xxv., part i. ; see Jew. Encyc. iv. 493, s.v. 
Decalogue), may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century (see PI. III., No. 59). A few Oxford frag- 
ments, probably of the sixth century, have been 
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described by A. Cowley in “ J. Q. R.” Oct., 1903 (see 
PI. I., No. 2). 

Skins (Hebrew, ‘“or,” known also as “gewil”; 
Greek, diyOepa, a term which in early times was trans- 
ferred to papyrus, and was later on applied to vellum 
tl ]so): None of the skin was peeled oil, but tlie hair 
was carefully rubbed away ; for it was the hair side 
that was used for writing upon. The ancient rule of 
using only skins for Torah rolls has not, however, 
been universally followed in the period under con- 
sideration. The Yemenite rolls (Pentateuch, Esther, 
and run rttp) are indeed all of red skin; and the 
Pentateuch rolls written in the eighteenth century 
for the Jews of K’ai-Fung-Foo, China {e.g., Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 19,250), are of white leather. The 
oldest Pentateuch roll (14tli cent., Spanish origin) in 
the British Museum is also of leather; but there are 
many specimens on vellum belonging to the six- 
teenth century and onward. Of the forty-seven 
Karaite Pentateuch rolls in tlie Imperial Library, 
St. Petersburg, only five are of leather, the remain- 
ing forty-two being of vellum. This proportion no 
doubt represents the greater deviation among the Ka- 
raites from the old synagogue rolls. For the Book 
of Esther vellum appears to have been more largely 
used than for the Torah. A roll of the Haftarot on 
leather, written in Corfu in 1560, found its way into 
Europe a few years ago. For manuscripts in book 
form skins would in early times have been naturally 
superseded by parchment or vellum as material fitted 
for receiving writing on both sides. 

Parchment and Vellum (Hebrew, “kelaf” and 
“doksostos,” for the exact meaning of which see 
above) : For practical purposes, that is to say, so far 
as the manuscripts now under consideration are con- 
cerned, it is enough to remark that “kelaf,” not un- 
like the term “parchment” in its more restricted 
sense, signifies the rougher article, while by “ doksos- 
tos,” as by the term “vellum,” the finer variety is 
meant. The Jews were no doubt at all times adepts 
in the artof producing parchment and vellum, as they 
had so much need of the materials, and as a religious 
intention during the manufacture vras considered 
important; but their art would naturally be condi- 
tioned, to a large extent at any rate, by the degree 
of perfection attained in it in the countries where 
they were domiciled. The finest kinds of vellum 
used for Hebrew manuscripts were of Spanish and 
Italian origin. As examples of the former may be 
mentioned Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5866 (liturgy, mid- 
dle of loth cent. : thin vellum, delicately worked, 
smooth surface), and Brit. Mus. MSS. Or. 2626-2628 
(Bible, 1482-1483: stout, crisp, and pretty smooth). 
A tine specimen of Italian vellum of about the mid- 
dle of the same century is furnished by Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Add. 19,444-19,445 (Florentine liturgy -. mate- 
rial very carefully prepared and slightly tinted). 
Rougher sorts of material "were to be found by the 
side of the finer kind in both countries. 

Among representative codices of earlier times, the 
British Museum Pentateuch dating from the ninth 
century (MS. Or. 4445, apparently of Babylonian 
origin) consists of strong, crisp, and very smooth 
vellum. Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 5720 (probably of 
early part of 12th cent. ; also of Eastern origin) is 
hard and strong, with surface not very smooth. 

VIII.— 20 


The British Museum copy of the Mahzor Vitry (MSS. 
Add. 27,200-27,201: 12th cent.; French origin) is 
written on a very inferior sort of mate- 
Examples rial, French as well as German vellum 
of Old employed for Hebrew in the Middle 
Vellum. Ages is, in fact, as a rule coarse as com- 
pared with the Spanish and Italian 
kinds; but Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 11,639 (collection of 
works, 12th cent.), from the south of France, is an 
example of exceedingly fine, smooth vellum. The 
vellum used for Hebrew charters in England in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (note especially the 
large collection belonging to Westminster Abbey) is 
fairly good, though fineness of manufacture can not 
be expected in material used for this particular pur- 
pose. Some of the early examples of vellum (lltli 
and 12th cent.) found in the Cairo Genizali are stout 
and smooth; other specimens are of a rougher man- 
ufacture. No example of purple -stained vellum, of 
which there are fair numbers among Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, has so far come to light among 
Hebrew ones. On the comparative use of vellum 
and paper see below. 

Paper (Greek, 'jrarrypog, name taken over from 
“ papyrus ” ; called also “ charta bombycina,” “ charta 
Damascena, ” etc. ; Hebrew, TU, also taken over from 
the Hebrew name for papyrus) : This material was 
known to the Chinese at a very early period; and 
the Arabs are said to have first learned its use at 
Samarcand about the middle of the eighth century 
(for an account of recent researches on this matter 
see “ J. R. A. S. ” Oct. , 1903, first article, where further 
references will be found). A Judieo-Persian docu- 
ment lately brought from Khotan, written (in Per- 
sian in Hebrew characters) on paper, appears to be- 
long to the eighth century (see “ J. R. A. S.” Oct., 
1903, fifth article). Another extant example of a 
Judao -Persian document is dated 1020 (“J. Q. R.” 
1899, pp. 671 et seq.). 

The Karaites, standing as they did in very close 
connection with the Arab world, and being also less 
tied by this kind of conservatism, appear to have 
used no other material than paper for their manu- 
scripts in book form. Karaite collections of man- 
uscripts are, therefore, an excellent means of study- 
ing the kinds of paper made in Palestine, Egypt, 
and Turkey during a practically uninterrupted pe- 
riod from the tenth century onward. Thus Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 2540 (Exodus: Hebrew text in Arabic 
characters; see the first two specimens on PI. IV., 
col. 2) belongs to the tenth century. Among the 
dated Karaite manuscripts are found specimens be- 
longingto 1004, 1024, 1027, 1211, 1331, 
Karaite 1564, 1614, 1700, 1744, and 1869. 
Manu- Like early Oriental paper generally, 
scripts. the older kind of Karaite paper (ap- 
parently made for the most part of 
fine linen rag) is stout, of a yellowish tint, and with 
a glossy surface. In later times the yellowish tint 
gradually disappears, the texture becomes rougher, 
and the surface less smooth. The early specimens 
of paper used by the Karaites are, moreover, much 
finer than the Khotan Hebneo -Persian document 
(probably Chinese paper) already referred to. An 
early dated example of a Rabbinite manuscript on 
paper is Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 73 (1192; Rashi's com- 
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mentary on Baba Mezi‘a, written in the East). A 
British Museum copy of the “ Talikemoni 77 (MS. 
Add. 27,113 ; Spanish Oriental writing) is dated 1282. 
The last-named two manuscripts show the same kind 
of slight yellowish tint; but the paper of the second 
is thicker than that of the first. A specimen of 
Italian paper of 1363-64 is furnished by Cambridge 
University Library MSS. Dd, 11, 12; and Brit, Mus. 
MS. Add. 27,293 (also of about the middle of the 
14tli cent.) is a specimen of fairly early Spanish 
paper. 

The European Jews were slow in allowing paper 
to displace vellum; for though several paper-fac- 
tories are known to have existed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (indeed, the earliest known 
mention of paper made in Europe occurs in the 
tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny, 1123-50), there are 
comparatively few Hebrew paper manuscripts of 
the fourteenth century. There is a fair number of 
the following century ; and the proportion kept on 
growing until the use of paper became quite com- 
mon among the Jews from the seventeenth century 
onward. 

Egypt as a center of Arab life would naturally 
abound in paper manuscripts fairly early ; and the 
contents of the Cairo Genizah accord- 
Paper in ingly include specimens dated 832 (in 
Egypt. the possession of E. N. Adler), 977, 
1005, etc. (at the British Museum and 
elsewhere). In Yemen paper was used by the Jews 
pretty freely side by side with vellum from the 
fifteenth century and probably earlier. The older 
specimens of Yemenite paper often show an exag- 
gerated kind of yellow tint. For the rest, the Jews 
of the different countries would naturally depend on 
the paper manufactured there ; and the information 
contained, e.g ., in Sir E. M. Thompson’s “Greek and 
Latin Palaeography,” will, therefore, be found to 
apply to Hebrew manuscripts also in so far as vel- 
lum can be shown to have in some degree given 
place to paper. 

II. Writing-Fluids, etc. ; The ink (Hebrew, 

“ deyo ” ; Arabian variety, “ liibr ”) used by the Jews 
during the period here considered would naturally 
be much the same as that used by their Gentile 
neighbors in different countries. On the manufac- 
ture of ink generally see Thompson, l.c. pp. 50, 51. 
The ink sanctioned by Maimonides, and no doubt 
used by him for writing his own scroll of the Law, 
was, according to a responsum discovered a few 
years ago, made of oil, pitch, resin, gum arabic, etc. 
By burning these substances a soot was formed 
which was mixed with gum and honey, and the thin 
slices formed of it were finally dissolved in an infu- 
sion of galls (see “ J. Q. It.” July and Oct., 1899). 
Vitriol (DlfOp^p; xA^fcavOog) is expressly excluded 
by Maimonides, though he does not absolutely 
forbid it. His point is that the ink 
Kinds should cleave firmly to the vellum, 
of Ink. but that, at the same time, one should 
be able to erase it (on this point, as 
on the preparation of ink generally, see Low, “Gra- 
phische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden,” 
p. 145; and Ink). 

With regal'd to the appearance of the ink actually 
used in the manuscripts now under observation, it 


should be noted that Torah rolls are all written 
with black ink (though early Samaritan scrolls are 
written with ink of a reddish hue). Brit. Mus. MS. 
Or. 4445 (9th cent.) and in fact many of the early 
manuscripts written in the East are in black or 
bluish black. Several of the finest Spanish codices 
show a yellow tint, while the finer sort of Italian 
manuscripts present a more or less violet one. Ger- 
man ink is generally black, though not very pro- 
nouncedly so. Early Cairo Genizah fragments often 
show a yellow tint; but Yemenite ink is usually 
black. 

Red ink is sometimes, though but rarely, used 
alternately with the usual writing-fluid. Pigments 
of different kinds, though generally red, are some- 
times used for initial words, etc. On the use of gold 
as a writing-fluid see p. 313 under “Illuminations.” 

With regard to writing-instruments, only the reed 
(“kulmos ” ; nahagog) and the quill pen need be con- 
sidered here. It is difficult to say when the quill 
came into use, and for how long the reed was used 
alongside of it. Syrian scribes are known to have 
used the quill as far back as 509 (Wright, “Cat. 
Syriac MSS. in Brit. Mus.” p. xxvii.); and the Os- 
trogoth Theodoric ( c . 454-526) is reported to have 
used a quill for writing his name. The reed, on the 
other hand, continued in use to some 
Kinds of extent through the Middle Ages, and 
Pens. appears to have survived in Italy into 
the fifteenth century (Thompson, l.c. 
p. 49), Several early Hebrew codices of Eastern 
origin appear to have been written with a reed; but 
the greater suitability of the more flexible quill 
pen could not have been overlooked by Jewish 
scribes even in comparatively early times. 

III. Forms of Books : Apart from contracts of 
small size(“ get, ” “ shetarlializah, ” etc.), which would 
naturally be preserved flat, there call for considera- 
tion (1) the roll and (2) manuscripts in book form. 

The Roll (Hebrew, “ megillah ” ; Latin, “volumcn”; 
used only for the five scrolls, the Torah roll itself 
being always called “ Sefer Torah ”) : This consists 
of a number of strips of leather or vellum sewed to- 
gether to form a continuous whole. It is, at one end, 
fixed to a stick round which it is rolled; and it is 
usually provided with a flat, round border-piece at 
top and bottom to keep the roll even. The number 
of columns to a strip varies considerably; and there 
is also great diversity in the height of rolls. Brit. 
Mus, MS. Harley 7619, which is about 26f ins. high, 
is probably one of the largest extant. Esther rolls 
are sometimes of very diminutive dimensions. A 
very remarkable and perhaps unique specimen of a 
roll is Brit. Mus. MS, Add. 26,883 (containing caba- 
listic prayers written in Italy in the 15th cent.), which, 
though measuring about 125 ins. from 
Size of end to end (the height being about 44 
Rolls. ins.), is all of one piece instead of con- 
sisting of strips sewed together. The 
vellum of this roll is very fine ; and the workman- 
ship in straightening out so long a piece must have 
been exceedingly elaborate. Rolls of Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes are 
far less frequent than t hose of Esther. The Yemen- 
ite rolls of the mn m % p (to which the haftarah for 
the Ninth of Ab is found attached), as also a leather 
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roll of 1560 containing the liaftarot, have already 
been mentioned. For Karaite Torah rolls consult 
Ilarkavy and Strack, “Catalog der Hebraisclien 
Bibelhandschriften zu St. Petersburg, ” Nos.“ 1-47. 
For Samaritan rolls see Ilarkavy, “ Catalog der He- 
bniisclien und Samaritanischen Handscliriften der 
Kaiserlichen Oeffentlichen Bibliothek 77 (in Russian), 

St. Petersburg, 1875. ■ 

Manuscripts in Book Form : Manuscripts in book 
form date from the whole period under consideration, 
and were doubtless in use for a number of centuries 
before. Most of the early codices that have been 
preserved are very large. Thus Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
4445 measures about 16£ ins. by 13 ins. ; the St. 
Petersburg codex of 916, about 14$ ins. by 12J 
ins. ; the Vatican codex of the Sifra, dating from 
1073, about 12f ins. by 10 ins. ; the British Museum 
copy of the Mahzor Vitry, about loi ins. by 12 ins. 
Small sizes are, however, not wanting. German 
codices of the Bible and liturgy written in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries are generally very 
large. Among manuscripts written in Italy the 
quarto and octavo sizes are much more common 
than in Germany. Spanish Bible codices of the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century are as a rule hand- 
some quartos; but the comparatively few Spanish 
service-books extant are usually very small, proba- 
bly ou account of the proscription 
Size of under which Jewish worship lay in 
Books. Spain, and owing to the fact that 
small volumes could be more easily 
hidden away. North- African manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are more often 
octavos than quartos. Yemenite Bible codices are 
generally folios, and liturgies either folios or quar- 
tos. The Karaites had a great predilection for the 
octavo size. 

In the arrangement of quires (generally 8 or 10 
leaves to a gathering), etc., Hebrew manuscripts do 
not differ from contemporary Latin and Greek ones; 
and the student may, therefore, be referred to gen- 
eral works on paleography. When a Hebrew vel- 
lum manuscript is opened, “ the two pages before 
the reader have the same appearance, either the yel- 
low tinge of the hair side or the whiter surface of 
the flesh side 77 (Thompson, l.c. pp. 62-63). There is 
usually at the end of each quire a catchword in- 
dicating the first word of the next quire. Signa- 
tures in Hebrew letters — in the case of Hebrew- 
Arabic works, sometimes in either Arabic letters or 
numerals — were generally placed in the left-liaud 
lower corner on the last page of a quire, but occa- 
sionally in the right-hand upper corner of the first 
page. In some cases both methods were adopted. 

In Karaite manuscripts the signatures are often in 
the left-hand upper corner of the first page. 

The ruling of Hebrew manuscripts is not different 
from that observable in contemporary classical ones. 
There are usually perpendicular lines to mark off 
the columns, besides the horizontal 
Ruling of ruling. The prickings in the margin 
Mann- made to mark the distances between 
scripts. the horizontal lines have in many cases 
been cut away in the process of bind- 
ing. The writing sometimes depends from the 
ruled line instead of standing on it; so, e.y., Brit. | 


Mus. MS. Or. 4445 (9th cent.; comp. Blau, “Stu- 
dien zum Althebraischen Buchwesen, 77 p. 147). 

The earlier codices of large size have usually either 
Uvo(e:y:, St. Petersburg' codex of the year 9r6)"or 
three columns {e.g., Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 4445) (see 
Blau, l.c. pp. 138-139). Manuscripts of small size 
generally exhibit but one column to a page. In 
later times the single column became much more 
frequent even in manuscripts of larger size. 

IV. Styles of Writing* : The style of writing 
Hebrew has in each country been influenced more 
or less by causes similar to those which produced 
what may fairly be called national differences in 
calligraphy generally. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned, Hebrew penmanship most probably was 
brought first to the countries of the southern 
coast, more especially to Spain and Italy; and 
spread thence into France, German y, and divers 
other countries, assuming various modifications in 
its course. The locality in which a manuscript was 
written is, however, not always a safe guide to the 
kind of calligraphy used, as it sometimes happened 
that a scribe belonging to one part of the world 
prosecuted his profession for a longer or shorter 
time in a different country. It should also be re- 
marked that after the introduction of 
Copying printing there arose a tendency to copy 
from . from printed forms; so that, in Europe 
Printed at any rate, the square character has 
Forms. for several centuries past been almost 
everywhere conforming to one par- 
ticular form of calligraphy. The earlier printed 
books were, it is true, set up in types that w r ere 
cut differently in different countries (compare 
especially the early Spanish with the early Italian 
printed books) ; but the Spanish forms soon super- 
seded all the others, and they have on account of 
their greater regularity ever since maintained their 
ground both in printing and in writing. 

In the following observations the specimens of 
writing given in the accompanying four plates are 
referred to their sources and localities, and attention 
is occasionally directed to some peculiarities of pen- 
manship. As a rule, however, the specimens are 
left to speak for themselves. 

A. Square Writing : This series is, for the sake of 
completeness, preceded by two lines taken from the 
above-mentioned British Museum papyrus No. cvi.' 54 ' 
(belonging to the late Ptolemaic or early Roman 
period), as the Hebrew-Aramaic writing then used 
exhibits a close affinity with the Palmyrene charac- 
ter, and thus forms an important link in the transi- 
tion to the square character. Then follow speci- 
mens of: 

Early Oriental (Nos. 2-8): No. 2 is taken from an 
Oxford papyrus belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century (“J. Q. R.” xvi. , No. 61); No. 3, from the 
He b raso -Persian document (apparently of the 8th 
cent.) lately brought from Kliotan in central Asia 
and already referred to; No. 4, from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Or. 4445 (9th cent.); No. 5, from the St. Petersburg 
' codex of the Later Prophets (dated 916) ; No. 6, from 
Codex Gaster No. 150 (belonging to about the same 
period) ; No. 7, from a contract (dated 980) on vel- 
lum. brought to the British Museum from the Cairo 
Genizah ; No. 8, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1467 (Per- 
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siau origin, probably 11th cent.). With regard to 
Ao. o it should be noted that though the final 
"min ” (of which, however, no instance appears in 
the specimen) is long in the document, this is no 
mark of later date ; for the long form of the letter 
appears in early papyri (as in specimen No. 3). In 
JNos. 4-6 the final “nun ” is uniformly short. No 8 
shows the supcrlinear punctuation combined with 
tlie ordinary mode of accentuation. 

Syro-Egyptian (Nos. 9-11): No. 9 is taken from a 
Heine w letter, dated 1055, brought to the British 
-Museum from the Cairo Genizah; No. 10, from the 
text of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus (Siracli), also from 
the Cairo Genizah (lltk-12th cent.); No. 11, from 
f V' ot -Neubauer’s portfolio of facsimiles (referred 
to hereafter as “Neubauer”) printed to illustrate his 
catalogue of Oxford manuscripts (13th-13th cent.). 
In , No. 9 note the peculiar combined form of bx 
(which is really Rabbinic). The mark over the sec- 
ond word of line 3 in No. 10 refers to a marginal 
note in the original. In No. 11 both the punctua- 
tion and the accentuation are supcrlinear 
Jp a «M ( Nos. 13-15): No. 13 is taken from the 
But. Mus. Mfc>. Harley 5730 (11th cent.); No. 13 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 3201 (dated 1246); No.’ 
1. hvm a Blble codex belonging to the Earl of 
Leicester (13th cent. ; see C. D. Ginsburg, “ Facsim- 
' London, 1898); No. 15, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
-636 (dated 1483). No. 12 may fairly be described 
as repiesentmg a transition stage from tlie early 
Oriental square writing to the Spanish 
Italian (Nos. 16-18): No. 16 is taken from Brit 
Mus. MS. Arundel Or. 2 (dated 1216); No. 17, from 
Brit. Mus. Mb. Or. 2736 (dated 1390); No. 18, from 
But. Mus. Mb. Add. 18,692 (handwriting of Abra- 
ham Fanssol, dated 1478). It should here be re- 
marked that instead of the square writing in the 
proper sense of the word, Italian scribes often em- 
pioy for Bible codices the semi -Rabbinic character 
exemplified in No. 45 (see below). 

Franco- German (Nos. 19-21): No. 19 is taken from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 10,455 (dated 1310)- No ‘>0 

from rinnhvirlrro r m ZL ^ 


xrxu. xiuu. tciatea 

from Cambridge University Library MSS.’ Ee 8 9 

(dated 1347 ; see the “ Oriental Series of the Pakeo- 
graphica 1 Society ” [hereafter referred to as “O. 

• J, PI. XLI. ) ; Ro. 21, from Neubauer, PI. XI. 
(written before 1471). Note especially the sloping 
character of No. 20. a peculiar mark of German 
writing. rtU 

Greek (Nos 23-24): No. 22 is taken from the 
Carisiuhe codex of the Prophets (dated 1105-6; 

Ufa a'h P Lo^T IL): No ' 28 ’ from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add 27,200 (dated 1179); No. 24, from Neu- 
bauer, PI. XXL (written before 1263) 

Yemenite : (Nos. 25-28): No. 25 is taken from Brit, 
-lus. MS. Or 2373 (13th-14th cent.); No. 26, from 
But. Mus. MS. Or. 2370 (dated 1460-61); No. 27 
rom Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2210 (dated 1468); No’ 
28 from Neubauer, PI. XXXI. (dated 1561) 

(Nos. 29-31): No. 29 is taken from Brit 

rimr'nf 13 ' ° r ‘ 3496 > showing Karaite square wri- 
of apparently the thirteenth century; Xo 30 
from a Pentateuch roll written for the Jews of K’ai- 

i C1 . liua (18th cent ; Brit. Mus. MS. Add 

19,-j.oO ; showing the dependence of Chinese on Per- 
sian uiiting); No. 31, from Neubauer, PI. XXXIX. 


(see Ilarkavy, “Neuaufgefundene Bibelliandsclirift- 
en, Table II. — perhaps a forgery). 

B. Square Rabbinic or Semi-Rabbinic Writing : This 
series shows an approximation in greater or less de- 
gree to the freer Rabbinic style of wri tin 
Syro-Egyptian (Nos. 32-38): No. 32 is taken from 
an Oxford papyrus of tlie sixth or seventh century 
see J Q. R » xvi., No. 61); No. 33, from a mam, 

scuptof the above-mentioned Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 

(perhaps 9tli cent.) belongiug to E. N. Adler; No' 
34, from tlie Genizah document Brit. Mus MS Or 
5538 . (dated 1003); No. 35, from the Genizah docm 
ment Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5536 (dated 1015); No. 36 
from the Genizah document Brit. Mus. MS Or 554t 
(dated 1089); No. 37. from the Genizah document 
Blit Mus. MS. Or. 5551 (dated 1151); No. 38, from 
Reubauer, PI. IV. (signature of Maimonides). Tlie 
Rabbinic tendency in No. 35 is only slight- but; 
the n is written freely, and the general appearance 
ot the specimen shows allinity with semi-Rabbinic. 
It is necessary to note the slighter approximation of 
the square to the freer Rabbinic forms. 

. Spanish and North- African (Nos. 39-42) ■ No 39 
is taken from Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 5530 (13th 
cent.); No. 40, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5866 (mid- 
reoo°, t ,- 0 !' h C0Iit); No - 41 > from Brit. Mus. MS. Or 

?o ^ ( n nmf eUt - ) ’\ N °J 3 ' fromBl ' it - Mus. MS. Add. 

cent.). No. 40 appears to be of deci- 
dedly Spanish origin, the remaining three numbers 
being Nortli-Afncan (No. 42 can be definitely located 
as Algerian). 

Italian (Nos. 43-46): No. 43 is taken from the 
Leyden copy of the Talmud Yerushalmi (dated 1281 • 

S \ e id'?« poiw 1 ' LVL ' ); JHo - from Brit - Mus. MS.’ 
Add. 18,690 (written between 1332 and 1350)- No 

t?’ from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 19,944 (dated 1441)'; 
at 0 ' fp’ fr0,n Bnt ' Mus - Ms - Or. 4081 (dated 1390). 
Ro. 46 appears to show French characteristics com- 
bined with Italian ones. 

Franco-German (Nos. 47-50): No. 47 is taken 
“™ n y, e Vatican copy of the Sifra (dated 1073; see 

in S 07 omf :C i : No - 48 > from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 27,214 (dated 1091); No. 49, from Brit. Mus. 

JIS. Arundel Or. 51 (dated 1189); No. 50, from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 5466 (dated 1690). In Nos. 47-49 the 
tendency to semi-Rabbinic is but slight. 

Greek (No. 51) : This specimen is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harley 5583 (15(,h-16th cent.). 

( 52-53): No. 52 is taken from Brit. 

4887 ^ fine «>PJ’ of Ibn Janal.i’s 
Kitab al-Usul, 14th cent.); No. 53, from Non- 
bauer, PI. XXXII. (dated 1491) 

(Nos 54-56): No. 54 is taken from Neti- 
ru v vx-'t ( 43th-14th cent.); No. 55, ib. 
vvv^M (wntteu before 1853); Xo. 56, ib. PI. 
XXXVI. (dated 1747). 

P^mrt?i(Xos. 57-58): Xo. 57 is taken from Brit. Mus. 

’ ~o V j446 ( pentat euch in Persian; dated 1319); 
n Brit ; Mus - MS • Or. 2451 (dated 1483).' 

C. Rabbinic Writing : This series exhibits various 
styles o f wming of a decided Rabbinic character, 
fi n ^ Onental (Nos. 59-60) : Xo. 59 is taken from 
the Decalogue papyrus referred to above (probably 
6th oi 7th cent.); No. 60, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 

10 (perhaps written at Mosul; dated 1190) 

Syro-Egyptian (Nos. 61-63): No. 61 is taken from 
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Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 5519 (12tli cent.); No. 62, from 
Neubauer, PL III. (13th-14th cent.); No. 63, ib. PI. 
VI. (14th cent. ?). 

Spanish (Nos. 64-65); No. 64 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 14,763 (dated 1273); No, 65, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5866 (middle of 15tli cent. ; for 
semi-Rabbinic forms from the same manuscripts see 
No. 40). 

North- African, etc. (Nos. 66-68) : No. 66 is taken 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,113 (dated 1282); No. 
67, from Neubauer, PI. VII. (dated 1480; described 
as Syrian Rabbinic Maghrebi character); No. 68, 
ib. PL NIII. (15tli cent. ; described as Oriental Pro- 
vencal ). 

Italian (No. 69): Specimen taken from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 5024 (dated 1374). 

Franco-German (Nos. 70-72): No. 70 is taken 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 17,049 (dated 1394); No. 
71, from Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 
560 (dated 1401; see “O. S.” PL LXVIII.); No. 72, 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add, 27,199 (Elijah Levita’s 
autograph; dated 1515). 

Greek (Nos. 73-74): No. 73 is taken from Neu- 
bauer, PL XXIII. (written before 1184); No. 74, ib. 
PL XXV. (dated 1375). 

D. Cursive Writing : This scries is preceded by two 
specimens (Karaite) of writing in which the Hebrew 
text is written in the Arabic character and provided 
with Hebrew punctuation. No. 75 is taken from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2540 (10th cent.), and No. 76 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2549 (lltli cent.). No. 77 
(Neubauer, PL XIX. ; dated 1506) is Oriental. No. 
78 (ib. PL X. ; handwriting of Jacob b. Hayyim, 
early 16th cent.) is a specimen of Spanish cursive. 
Nos. 79-83 are Italian. No. 79, from Neubauer, 
PL XXIX., is old Italian; No. 80, from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add. 27,096, is Mordecai Dato’s writing (16tli 
cent.). No. 81, from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,148, 
is Judah Modena’s autograph (1648) ; No. 82, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 26,991, is Solomon Portaleone’s 
autograph (17th cent.); and No. 83, from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 27,103, is Joseph Almanzi’s auto- 
graph. Nos. 84 and 85 are German, the former 
being taken from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
Specimens 18,695 (a Mahzor in a Judceo-German 
of Cursive, translation, dated 1504), and the latter 
from Neubauer, Pl. XVII. (Ileiden- 
heim’s autograph). No. 86 is Karaite German cur- 
sive writing, dated 1826 (Neubauer, Pl. XXXVII.). 

Here may fitly be added a specimen of writing from 

7WW5J13 *70141 

’O'*?)0K *7 91 *5 

yvo y*7W? 

Codex Gaster 80, fol. 23b, which contains forms 
rarely found elsewhere. Remarkable is the abbre- 


viation of in line 2. The manuscript contains 

Maimonides 5 “Sefer lia-Madda‘,” and may belong to 
the fourteenth or to the thirteenth century. The 
writing appears to combine Yemenite with Persian 
characteristics (perhaps displaying the former more 
than the latter). 

V. Illuminations: Illuminations in Hebrew 
manuscripts are far from being rare. Roughly 
speaking, the proportion of illuminated codices in a 
large and representative collection of Hebrew manu- 
scripts would probably be found to be about seven 
or eight, if not more, in every hundred. On some 
early Eastern illuminations of Biblical codices 
(mostly in gold) see M. Gaster, “Hebrew Illumi- 
nated Bibles of the IXth and Xth Centuries (Codi- 
ces Gaster 150, 151).” A fair specimen of early Per- 
sian chain-like ornamentation can be seen in “ O. £3. ” 

PL LiV. (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1467). 
Compara- Fine specimens of arabesque border 
tive Fre- illumination are found, e.g., in Brit, 
quency of Mus. MSS. Or. 2626-2628 of the year 
Illumina- 1483-84, and in Brit. Mus. MSS. Har- 
tions. ley 5698 and 5699, a page of which has 

been reproduced in colors for the pres- 
ent article (see frontispiece). In this instance, how- 
ever, the arabesque form has been much modified. 
On Haggadali illuminations see Haggadaii. 

Spain and Provence seem to have been fore- 
most in the last-named branch of illustration. Fine 
German illuminations are comparatively rare. The 
ornamentations, or what were meant for such, found 
in German copies of the Bible, etc., are as a rule 
grotesque rather than appropriate. Very interest- 
ing specimens of French illuminations, however, are 
found in Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 11,639 (12th and 13th 
cent.), containing a collection of Biblical, liturgical, 
and other texts. A finely ornamented page of an 
early Karaite Biblical text (10th cent.) has been re- 
produced in colors in G. Margolioutli, “Catalogue 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” vol. i., PL V. (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2540). 

VI. Palimpsests: Hebrew palimpsests, i.e., 
manuscripts showing Hebrew written over erased or 
partly erased earlier writing, are rare. The Jews, 
as was only natural, did not, as a rule, like to utilize 
for sacred purposes material that had been used for 
other objects. Some notable examples of Hebrew 
palimpsests have, however, been found in the Cairo 

Genizah. From this source come the 
Palimp- Oxford fragments containing Hebrew 
sests and writing of apparently the twelfth cen- 
Colophons. fury over Palestinian Syriac of the 

sixth and seventh, and eighth and 
ninth centuries (see G william and others in “Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia,” Semitic Series, 1893-96). More 
interesting still are the Cambridge palimpsests which 
contain Hebrew of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies written over portions of Aquila’s Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament and Origen’s Hexapla 
(see F. C. Burkitt, “ Fragments of the Books of 
Kings According to the Translation of Aquila,” 
1897; and C. Taylor, “Hebrew-Greek Cairo-Geni- 
zali Palimpsests,” 1900). A page of palimpsest in 
which a Hebrew liturgical text of 1179 was written 
over Latin writing of the tenth century can be seen 
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in “ O. S.” PI. LXXVIII. (Brit. Mils. MS. Add. 
27.205); see also Jew. Encyc. s.v. Aquila. 

VII. Colophons : At the end of a manuscript, 
and sometimes also at the conclusion of parts of the 
same, a colophon (Greek, ko^o^uv) or “finishing 
stroke ” is often found. In its fullest form the colo- 
phon contains (1) the title of the work, (2) the name 
of the scribe, (3) the name of the person for whom 
the manuscript was written, (4) the place of writing, 
(5) the date, and (6) procative and benodictive sen- 
tences, usually taken from the Bible (see Colophon). 

The mention of the title in a colophon is, in the 
case of unknown or little-known works, helpful for 
identification, if, as not infrequently happens, the 
beginning of the manuscripts has been lost. The 
entries of scribes’ names at times reveal long gene- 
alogies of families among which the profession of 
copying had descended from father to son for a 
number of generations. Scribes sometimes mark off 
their names also in the initial letters of one or more 
pages of the manuscripts. The complimentary epi- 
thets lavished by the scribe on his rich, or compar- 
atively rich, employer are often conspicuous enough; 
but the more important references to descent and 
position are not wanting. There are also cases in 
which the scribe writes his manuscript for himself 
or for one or other of his children. The mention of 
the place of writing is, of course, useful for local- 
izing the different styles of writing, though, as has 
already been mentioned, caution has to be exercised 
in this respect. 

The manner of dating a manuscript demands spe- 
cial notice. For some points connected with the 
subject see Chronology and Era. Mention should 
be made first of the two specifically Jewish modes 
of dating, and then of eras borrowed from other 
nations. 

(1) The era of the Creation is in common use in 
manuscripts written in most parts of Europe ; and 
as it appears to have been generally adopted about 
the middle of the tenth century of the common era, 
it was used in the entire period here 
Methods dealt with. If the full number of years 
of Dating from the Creation is given, the reck - 
Manu- oning is styled “ perat gadol ” (abbre- 

scripts. viated Ya); and the year of the com- 

mon era is obtained by subtracting the 
number 3760 (or 3761, if the manuscript was written, 
or rather finished, in the first three months of the 
Jewish year), But the thousands are often omitted ; 
and the reckoning is then called “ perat katon ” 
(abbreviated p"Q). In such cases the number 1240 
(or 1241) has to be added in order to obtain the date 
of the common era. 

(2) Dating from the destruction of the Second 
Temple (i.e., from the year 68) is comparatively rare 
in manuscripts, but it is not, as has been thought, 
strictly confined to Greece; for this mode of dating 
is found not only in the Carlsrulie copy of the 
Prophets, which was written in a Greek Ashkenazic 

hand in 1105-6 (n'3 pin? ninhfai m'v^ ibhh in 
mVQn = 4866 of the Creation or 1038 from the de- 
struction of the Temple), but also in the Vatican 
copy of the Sifra written in a French liand in 1073, 
and (see below) in a manuscript from Yemen. 


A very common mode of dating manuscripts writ- 
ten in the East is (3) by the Seleucidan or Greek era 
(“ le-heshbon lia-Yewanim,” “ le-minyan shetarot,” 
or simply “li-slietarot ” ; sometimes considered to 
synchronize with the cessation of prophecy). In 
order to obtain the corresponding c.e. date, 311 (or 
312 if the manuscript is dated within the first three 
months of the Jewish year) lias to be subtracted. 
This era is by far the most common in Hebrew man- 
uscripts written in Yemen, though the era of the 
Creation as well as the Mohammedan 
“ Minyan era is also occasionally met with, one 
Shetarot.” era being sometimes followed by an- 
other. The Karaites use also the 
Greek era; but the reckoning from the Creation is 
more common in their colophons. The Karaites 
add the Mohammedan era more frequently than 
do the Jews of Yemen. 

(4) The Mohammedan era just referred to is gen- 
erally introduced under the designation “heshbon 
ha-Yislime‘elim ” ; but the expression “ie-keren 
ze‘era” (in allusion to Dan. vii. 8) is also found. 

(5) The common era is of very rare occurrence in 
Hebrew colophons; and it then only follows the 
year of the Creation previously given. Thus Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harley 5704 (containing a unique copy 
of the Yalkut Makirion the Minor Prophets, written 
for Cardinal iEgidius) is dated “ Tuesday, the 16th 
day of Ab, in the year 274 of the ‘ small reckoning ’ 

[p jbrni : this being at the same time an example 
of utilizing the numerical value of a Scriptural phrase 
for dating], and according to their reckoning 1514” 
(the term “li-yezirah” being then added by mis- 
take). There are some instances where the Chris- 
tian month is given side by side with the year of 
the Creation. 

A remarkable instance of multiple dating (though 
given at the beginning of the manuscript, and, there- 
fore, not in the form of a colophon) is found in 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,294 (containing an Arabic 
commentary in Hebrew characters on Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah, ch. i.-iv. ; see “ J. Q. R.” xiii. 488), 
which was written by the scholarly Yemenite com- 
piler Sa‘id ibn Daud. It contains the following 
datings: (1) bsfinx JltMO pin£> (1889 years since 
the destruction of the First Temple) ; 

Multiple (2) nst5>N p-)r6 (1398 since the do- 
Dating, structioii of the Second Temple); (8) 

• • • (date of Exodus no 

longer legible); (4) nyfiMlK (1778, according 

to the era of contracts); (5) . . . m'X'b (date of the 
Creation no longer legible); (6) HNUJn pl^D^ 

ny&ntt (1778 since the cessation of prophecy; the 
same as No. 4). 

It should here be remarked that the date of a 
manuscript may, in the absence of a colophon, be 
computed from the table of calendar cycles of nine- 
teen years that is sometimes (more especially in 
liturgical manuscripts) added to the text. Thus 
Brit. Mus. MS. Adel. 27,205 must have been written 
about 1180; for the table of cycles commences with 
NCfl, the two hundred and sixty cycles past yielding 
260 X = 4940 a.w. = 1180 c.e. In manuscripts 
containing digests of Talmudical law, the date may 
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sometimes be gathered from the year given in the 
form of the letter of divorcement (“ get ”), etc. 

A curious addition, sometimes attached to colo- 
phons (in certain cases standing by itself), is the 
precative phrase that the scribe should suffer no in- 
jury (pp “until an ass should mount on the lad- 
der [dreamed of by Jacob] ” (D^ID3 Tl»n r6jm “W 
| tibn 3pJ?' JK>S] ; see “ O. S. ” description of PI. 
L XVIII). 

VIII. Owners, etc. : A large number of manu- 
scripts contain the names of those who at one time 
or another owned them. These are generally found 
on fly-leaves at the beginning or at the end, but 
sometimes also in the margin of inner leaves. Oc- 
casionally owners record the births of their children 
on the fly-leaves, more rarely deaths and other 
events. In a number of instances manuscripts are 
marked as having been obtained by an owner at the 
division of his late father’s or another testatoi s prop- 
erty. Contracts of transfer of manuscripts by sale 
are also often found; and occasionally the pawning 
of a manuscript is recorded on one of its fly-leaves. 
The money value that was at the time attached to 
the manuscript is sometimes stated in the notices of 
sale. 

IX. Censors: On this subject see Censorship 
of Hebrew Books. The following few remarks 
may, however, be added to wliat is said in that arti- 
cle: * An instance of self-imposed censorship in 
France, about 1291, is found in a Hebrew manu- 
script at the British Museum (Add. 19,664). Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 17,050 contains (in the form of a 
fly-leaf) a document, dated Lugo, Feb. 16, 1610, by 
which permission was given to carry the codex to 
Modena. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 74 contains an entry 
made for the censor by his notary. Very often the 
entries of several censors are found on the same page, 
the manuscript having been from time to time sub- 
jected to fresh examinations. 


Bibliography: In addition to the sources given article 
the following mav be cited: On papyri: Stemschneidei , in 
^SrlmptlMhe Sprachc , xvii. 93; Ch wo Ison, 
C Ui. cols. 120-1 So ; Erman and Krebs, Am den Papijn 
cics KOniglichen Museums , p. 290 ; Mittheilungen au$ der 
Sammlung des Erzherzog Rainer, i- 38-44. Catalogues. 
en P list in tfw. Encyc. iii. 018 et seq. Facsimiles ; Neu- 
bnuer, Facsimiles of Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian , Li- 
bran;. Preface, 1886 (which has been largely drau n upon m 
the accompanying plates): 0. D Gmsburfc &enes of XrOT. 
Facsimiles of MSS. of the Hebrew Bible, London 1898 , 
The Haaaadah of Sarajevo, Vienna, 1898, and The hr aug- 
ments Hitherto Recovered of the Hebrew lext of Eccle- 
siasticAis, Oxford and Cambridge, 1901. 

c G. M. 


The following list gives the number of known 
Hebrew manuscripts in existence with the names of 
libraries or private owners possessing them. The 
those of the printed cata- 


dates in parentheses are 
logues of the collections. 


ENGLAND. 

Bodleian, Oxford (1886). 2,541 

E. N. Adler 1,476 

British Museum (1893). 1,196 
Cambridge University. . 762 

Jews’ College (1903) — 580 

Beth-Hamedrash (1884). 147 

C. D. Ginsburg 60 

Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 29 

Christ Church, Oxford. . 13 


FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Paris, Bibliotheque Na- 


tionale (1866) 1,313 

Baron Giinzburg 900 

Basel 20 

Bern 20 

Nimes 15 

Lyons 12 

Elsewhere 9 


RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg 880 

Friedlandiana 300 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 

Munich (1897) 408 

Hamburg (1878) 355 

Berlin (1897) 259 

Vienna (1847) 257 

Breslau Seminary 190 

Strasburg (1881) 51 

Leipsic, Ratsbibliothek 

(1838) 48 

Erfurt (1863) 17 

Budapest Seminary 12 

Geiger (Hochschule) , 
Berlin 12 

ITALY. 

Parma (1803, 1880) 1,634 

Vatican, Rome (1756) . . . 580 

Turin (1S74) 294 

Mantua (1878) 178 

Florence 130 


Angelica, Rome (1878) . . 54 

Bologna (1887) 28 

Vittorio Emanuele, 

Rome (1878) 28 

Modena 27 

Venice (1886) 19 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Escurial 75 

Toledo 42 

Elsewhere 27 

UNITED STATES. 
Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York. 750 
Columbia University — 100 

Sutro, San Francisco — 135 

HOLLAND AND SCANDI- 
NAVIA. 

Leyden (1858) 116 

Upsala (1893) 38 

Rosenthal 32 

Copenhagen (1846) 16 

Lund (1850) 6 


Besides these there are other collections not yet 
catalogued; some in private hands, e.g., those of 
Dr. M. Gaster of London, and of the late D. Kauf- 
mann at Budapest, others in public libraries, as, for 
example, the Alliance Israelite Library. The frag- 
ments of the Cairo Genizah, numbering many thou- 
sands, and scattered in Cambridge, Oxford, London, 
and Paris, are not included. Many libraries, as the 
Bodleian and Bibliotheque Rationale, have received 
notable accessions since their catalogues were printed. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Vorlesungen ilber die Kunde 
HebrCiischer Handschriften , pp. 68-90. 


MA‘OZ ZUR (*rn* njJD): Commencement of the 
hymn originally sung only in the domestic circle, 
but now used also in the synagogue, after the kin- 
dling of the lights on the Feast of Dedication (Ha- 
nukkah). The acrostic signature is that of Morde- 
cai. Zunz (“Literaturgesch.” p. 580) is inclined to 
place the author of this hymn in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He may have been the Morde- 
cai ben Isaac lia-Levi wlio wrote the Sabbath table- 
liymn “Mali Yaflt ” (Majufes), or even the scholar 
referred to in Tos. to Niddah. 86a. Or, to judge 
from the appeal in the closing verse, now generally 
suppressed, he may have been the Mordecai whose 
father-in-law was martyred at Mayence in 1096. 

The bright and stirring tune now so generally as- 
sociated with “Ma'oz Zur” serves as the “represent- 
ative theme” in musical references 
The to the feast (comp. Addir Hu ; Akda- 
Traditional mut ; Hallel). Indeed, it has come 
Tune. to be regarded as the only Hanukkah 
melody, four other Hebrew hymns for 
the occasion being also sung to it (comp. Zunz, l.c. 
pp. 422, 429; D. Kaufmann, in “Ha-Asif,” ii. 298), 
as well as G. GottlieiTs paraphrase, “ Rock of Ages,” 
in the “ Union Hymnal ” (No. 107). It was originally 
sung for “Shene Zetim” (“Olives Twain”),' the 
“Me’orali,” or piyyut, next preceding the Shema* in 
the Morning Service of the (first) Sabbath in the eight 
days of the Feast of Dedication. Curiously enough, 
“ Shene Zetim ” alone is now sometimes sung to a mel- 
ody which two centuries ago was associated rather 
with “ Ma‘oz Zur. ” The latter is a Jewish-sounding 
air in the minor mode, and is found in Benedetto 
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Marcello’s “Estro Poetico Armonico,” or “Parafrasi 
Sopra li Salmi ” (Venice, 1724), quoted as a melody 
of the German Jews, and utilized by Marcello as the 
theme for his “ Psaim XV. ” This air has been tran- 
scribed by Cantor Birnbaum of Ivonigsberg in the 

“ Israeli tisclie AVochenschrift ” (1878, No. 51). 

The present melody for the Hanukkah liymn has 
been identified by Birnbaum as an adaptation from the 
old German folk-song “So weiss ich eins, dass mich 
erfrcut, das pluemlein auff preiter lieyde, ” given in 
Bolnne’s u Altdentsches Liederbuch ” (No. 635) ; it was 
widely spread among German Jews as early as 1450. 
By an interesting coincidence, this folk-melody was 
also the first utilized by Luther for his German 
chorals. He set it to his “Nun freut ouch lichen 
Christen gmein ” (comp. Julian, “Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” ,v.r. “Sing praise to God who reigns 
above ”). It is familiar among English-speaking 
people as the tune for a translation by F. E. Cox 


London, 1900 ; Jewish Chronicle ( London ) , Nov 
“0, 1889; Dec. 5, 1890; Dec, &>, 1891; L. Lew an do vv’ 
skuUianukha-Hynmc (two voices and piano), Berlin : j u n 
senfeld, Chanukka Humnc fitr Kinder stimmen , Berlin" 
D. Rubin, Maoz JOsur f Hr Chor und Orgel; A. Schoenfeld’ 
Katuoicilgesang zur Er inner ung an die Siege dcr Makka 
baj% Posen. 111 

A * F. L. C. 


MAPXJ, ABRAHAM : Kussian Hebrew novel- 
ist; born near Kovno Jan. 10, 1808; died at Ivonigs- 
berg Oct. 9, 1867. Mapu introduced the novel into 
Hebrew literature. His early education in Bible 
and Talmud was received at the heder, on leaving 
which, at the age of twel ve, he continued the study of 
the Talmud in private, and was so successful that lie 
soon acquired the name of “ Tllui ” (Friedberg, “Zik- 
ronot,” in “ Ilausfreund,” i. 22). Moved thereto by 
his own poetical and impulsive disposition and in- 
fluenced b} r his father, Jekuthiel, himself a mystic 
and cabalist, Mapu took up, at the age of fifteen, 
the study of Cabala. According to an anecdote re- 
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of the hymn **Sei lob und ehr dem hoclisten gut,” 
by J. J. Scliutz (1640-1780). As such it is called 
“ ^rk ” (after the German hymnologist), and, with 
liarmonies by Bach, appears as No. 283 of “Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern ” (London, 1875). The earliest 
transcription of the Jewish form of the tune is due 
to Isaac Nathan, who set it, very clumsily indeed, 
to the poem “On Jordan’s Banks” in Byron's “He- 
brew Melodies” (Loudon, 1815). Later transcrip- 
tions have been numerous, and the air finds a place 
in every collection of Jewish melodies. It was 
modified to the form now favored by English Jews 
by the delicate liturgical taste of Mombach, to 
whom is due the modulation to the dominant in the 
repetition of the first strain, shown in the transcrip- 
tion above. 

Bihliograpiiy : Ed. Birnbaum, Chanuca-Melndic fiirPiano- 
lorte, mit Yorhemerhung , KOnifrsberg, 1890; E. Breslaur 
Sind Origin ale Melodien hei den Judea Gcuchichtlich 
JSachiL'cLdmr? p. 70, Leipsfc. 1898; Cohen and Davis, Voice j 
of I rayer and Praise , No. 294 (and especially Mombach in I 
Nos. Gland 66), London, 1899; Journal of the Folk-Song So- j 


kited of him, he attempted to give his studies practi- 
cal effect by endeavoring to render himself invisible. 
Though he carefully followed cabalistic prescriptions 
lie was cruelly disillusioned by being addressed by 
a friend at the very moment when lie thought him- 
self secure from mortal observation (ib.). Mapu later 
studied Talmud and Cabala with Elijah Kalisher 
(Ragoler), rabbi at Slobodka (Mapu’s birthplace). 
In Kalisher ’s house he found a copy of the Psalms 
with a Latin translation, and this awakened within 
him a desire to study Latin, which he did from that 
translation. A better opportunity to study Latin 
presented itself when he formed the acquaintance of 
a Catholic priest while teaching in a country school ; 
and he made such good progress in the language 
that he wrote a hook in Latin (ib. i. 24). 

From this time dates Mapu’s devotion to secular 
studies, particularly to languages and literatures, 
which lie pursued henceforth assiduously. In the 
forties he removed with his family to Rossieny, gov- 
ernment of Kovno ; there he became acquainted with 
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(1,0 scholar Senior Sachs, who greatly heightened his 
love for ancient Hebrew history and literature and 
for the beauties of Biblical diction, of which Mapu 
made later such good use in his romances (Brainin, 
“Abraham Mapu,” p. 

86). A few years later 
lie became teacher in 
the house of Apatov 
Parnes at Wilna, and 
then was appointed 
teacher of Jewish re- 
ligion and German at 
the gymnasium of 
Kovno. In 1860 liis 
health began to fail; 
he suffered especially 
from palsy in his riglit 
hand, which made 
writing difficult for 
him; in 1867 he 
went for m e d i c*. a 1 
treatment to Konigs- 
berg, where he died 
{ib. i. 67). 

The literary activity of Mapu fell in a period of 
barrenness for Hebrew literature, as far as Action 
was concerned. Here and there a poem of moderate 
value, or a translation of a French romance, had ap- 
peared, but there was not one original novel. His 
1 first hook, “Ahabat Ziyyon,” begun 

His in 1831 and published at Wilna . in 
“ Ahabat 1853, is a romance of the time of King 
Ziyyon.” Hezekiah and Isaiah. In this as well 
as in his other works, one recognizes 
the unmistakable influence of the French Romantic 
school — of Victor Hugo, Dumas (pfere), and Eugene 
Sue particularly of the last-named, whom Mapu al- 
ways admired (ib. i. 49). Perhaps through their influ- 
ence Mapu succeeded in giving to his characters gen- 
uine naivete and naturalness, which combined with 
a highly successful use of Biblical diction to make 
this work classic. “ Ahabat Ziyyon ’’ was translated 
into German as “Tamar” by S. Mandelkern (-d 
ed„ Leipsic, 1897), without mention of Mapu s 
authorship; into English, under the title 
Prince and Peasant,” by Frank Jaffe (London, 188 0, 
and by Scliapiro, under the title “ In the Days of Isa- 
yah” (New York, 1903); into Yiddish, in Warsaw 
(1874'). His second work, “ Ash mat Shomei on (Wi • 
na I860), is likewise a work of powerful imagina- 
tion. It is a romance of the days of Ahaz, King or 
j u dah and of Pekali b. Remaliah and Hosea h. IMali, 
kings of Israel, depicting tlie wild, orgiastic character 
of Samaritan society and setting against it the purity 
and simplicity of Judean society. “ Ayit Zabua 
(Wilna 1857-61) is a novel, in five parts, ot modem 
life, picturing the struggle of the Maslulim against 
the “ painted vulture,” or hypocrite— a standing epi- 
thet at that time for the ultra-Orthodox. 

Mapu wrote also “Hozeli Hezyonot,” a romance 
in ten parts, of the times of Shabbethai Zehi; hut 
owing to the intervention of the “ hypocrites of his 
town the manuscript was destroyed while on its 
way to the minister of public instruction for ap- 
proval, only a fragment being preserved Ilis other 
works are “Hanok la-Nahir” and “Amon Pada- 


gug,” Hebrew text-books (Wilna, 1859, and Konigs- 
bei*g, 1868), and “ Hausfranzose ” (Wilna, 1861). 

RrunftGRAPHY : A. Kaplan, Hayye Mapu, Vienna, 1870; Brai- 
nin Abraham Mapu , Piotrokow, 1900 ; Friedberg, ZtKronot, 
in Hausfreund i. 21 et seq .; S. Sachs, Le-Toledot Abraham 
Mrnn< in Ha-Meassef, pp. 13 et seq. (supplement to 

N. Slouschz, Literature Hehraique , 
pp. 104 ct seq., Paris, 1903. 

IT. It. A ‘ VV * 

MAR (ID) : Aramaic noun meaning “ lord.” 
Daniel addresses the king as “ Mari ” (= “ my lord " : 
Dan. iv. 16 [A. V. 19] ; comp. Hebr. “Adorn, used 
in speaking to the king). In the Palestinian schools 
“Mari" and “Rabbi” were customarily employed in 
addressing the sages. It is said of King Jehoslia- 
phat that on seeing a scholar he rose from his throne, 
and saluted him with the words, “ Abi, abi; rabbi, 
rabbi ; mari, mari ” (Ket. 103b ; Mak, 94a). Jesus 
was addressed by his disciples both as “ Man and 
as “Rabbi” (comp. Daiman, “Die Worte Jesu, i. 
269 et seq ). In conversation, “ Mari ” was used as a 
respectful form of address in Palestine (comp. Yer. 
Pes. 21b, lines 48-49; ’ID DUO’ rnp’K); 

« Mar ” in Babylonia (comp. Yoma 20b : ID XD’?)- In 
the latter country “Mar” became also a title prece- 
ding the name, and it was sometimes customary to 
call. 0 scholars “Mar” and not “Rab,” particularly in 
the case of the two great contemporaries of Rab ( Ab ba 
Arika)— Mar Samuel and Mar ‘Ukba. When Abaye 
was speaking of his uncle and teacher Rabbah bar 
Nahmani, he merely said “Mar," without adding 
any name (Pes. 101a). When Tabyomi, R. Asln s 
son, cited in a lecture sentences by Ins father, he 
did not refer to him by name, but said Abba Mari 
(=“ my father, my lord”). , . ,. 

Tabyonii’s contemporaries never referred to him 
by name, but called him “Mar”; in the Talmud he 
is, therefore, designated only as Mai bai Rab 
Aslii.” “ Mar ” and “ Rab ”(=“ lord and mastei ) 
together became a customary title of the Babylonian 
scholar in the geonic period. Sherira Gaon is the 
first one to use this combination, in the lettei m 
which he refers to tlie first geonim— 
Title and Mar Rab Hanan at Pumbedita and 
Name. Mar Rab Mar at Sura (where Mar 
is already a proper name; see Jein. 
Encyc. v. 568, *.». Gaon) — and he always prefixes the 
double title “Mar Rah” to their names (ib v. oil). 
In the braver “Yekum Purkan,” dating from the 
time of ‘the Geonim, the scholars are designated as 
“Maranan we-Rabbanan” (=“our lords and mas- 
ters”! The title “Mar Rah,” also, was combined 
with the personal suffix of the first person plural, so 
that the Geonim were called ‘ Marana Rabbana 
/_ “our lord, our master”). This seems to have 
been the official title in tlie headings of the questions 
addressed to the Geonim (comp. Harkavy, Respon- 
se der Gaonen,” p. 149 ; Neubauer, M. J. G i. «. 
etc ) and it is tlie exact ramaic counterpait of the 
Hebrew “Adonenu we-Rabbenu,”by which, accord- 
ing to the tannaitic Halakah, the king was to be ad- 
dressed (Tosef., Banli. iv. 3). The gaon was cal « 
also simply “ Marana ” (Harkavy, he. pp. 83 107, 140 
143), or 1 the Hebrew “Adonenu” was used instead 
(ib pp 88 187, 278, 314), which was rendeied . m 
Arabic by “ Sayyiduna.” “ Mar Rab ” was applied 
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also to scholars who were not geonim (Ilarkavv 
l.c. pp. 24, 172). 

The title “Mar 55 was not customary in the West, 
so that Abraham ibn Daud, in his “ Sefer ha-Kab- 
balah, ” refers to the Geonim merely as “ Rab. ” Men- 
ahem Mei'ri distinguishes only the scholarly anti 
noble Todros and his son Levi of Narboune by the 
title “Marana we-Rabbana” (Xeubauer, l.c. ii. 229). 
Isaac Lattes (ib. ii. 238) likewise designates certain 
scholars of Narboune by the title “Maran” (pD = 
N^ID), which also means “our lord.” This is the 
title subsequently applied as a mark of respect 
to Joseph Caro, the author of the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(comp. Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 82). One 
of Lattes’ manuscripts lias “Morenu” 0J*T)D) in- 
stead of Maran.” The title “Morenu,” which orig- 
inated in the fourteenth century, is developed from 
the older form “Marana” (Gudemann, “Gescli.” iii. 
31). The Hebrew form “ Morenu ” instead of “ Mara- 
na ” occurs sporadically even in the geonic period 
(comp. I-Iarkavy, l.c. pp. 275 and 276, where thegaon 
Saadia is entitled “ Morenu we-Rabbenu”). There are 
other indications, also, which show that the two 
words were regarded as synonymous (comp. Targ. 
to Prov. v. 13, where ’HID is translated by TllVID = 

“ my lords, my masters ” ; Sanli. 98, where vyi 
is to be read instead of niDI A; and Dalman, l.c. p. 
268), Thus the old Hebrew title “Marana” was 
changed to “Morenu,” with the meaning “doctor 
noster,” perhaps under the influence of the custom 
which had become prevalent among Christian schol- 
ars of addressing one another with the title “ doc- 
tor . As shown in the examples given above, 
itself designated the teacher and sage. 
s> W. B. 

MARAE (lit. “ bitter ”) : The name of a station 
or halting-place of the Israelites in the wilderness 
(Ex. xv. 23; Hum. xxxiii. 8), so called in reference 
to the water of the well found there. It was reached 
by the Israelites three days after crossing the Red 
Sea and after they had passed the valley of Sliur 
and the wilderness of Atlian. The well is variously 
identified with ‘Ayun Musa, ‘Ain Naba, or Al- 
Gharkadah (comp. Holzinger, “ Exodus,” p. 55 • Dill- 
man, “Exodus.” p. 177). The Talmud says that at 
Mai all thiee laws were added to the seven com- 
mands already given to Noah — those regarding the 
institution of tribunals, Sabbath observance, and 
obedience to parents (Suk. 56b; Lew, “Neuhebr. 
Worterb.” iii. 244b). 

J - E. I. N. 

MARANO (plural, Maranos, generally written 
Marranos) : Crypto-Jews of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The term, which is frequently derived from the New 
Testament phrase “maran atlia ” (“our Lord hath 
come*), denotes in Spanish “damned,” “accursed,” 

“ banned ” ; also “hog,” and in Portuguese it is used 
as an opprobrious epithet of the Jews because they 
do not eat pork. The name was applied to the 
Spanish Jews who, through compulsion or for 
form’s sake, became converted to Christianity in 
consequence of the cruel persecutions of 1391 and of 
Vicente Ferrer’s missionary sermons. These “con- 
verses 55 (converts), as they were called in Spain, or 
“Christaos Xovos” (Neo-Cliristians) in Portugal, 


or “ Chuetas ” in the Balearic Isles, or “Anusim” 
(constrained) in Hebrew, numbered more than 
100,000. With them the history of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula, and indirectly that of the Jews also, en- 
ters upon a new phase ; for they were the imme- 
diate cause both of the introduction of the Inquisi- 
tion into Spain and of the expulsion of the Jews 
from that country. The wealthy Maranos, who en- 
gaged extensively in commerce, industries, and 
agriculture, intermarried with families of the old 
nobility; impoverished counts and marquises un- 
hesitatingly wedded wealthy Jewesses; and it also 
happened that counts or nobles of the blood royal 
became infatuated with handsome Jewish girls 
Beginning with the second generation, the'Neo- 
Cliristians usually intermarried with women of their 
own sect. They became very influential through 
their wealth and intelligence, and were called to im- 
portant positions at the palace, in government cir- 
cles, and in the Cortes; they practised medicine and 
law and taught at the universities; while their chil- 
dren frequently achieved high ecclesiastical honors. 

The Maranos and their descendants may be divided 
into three categories. The first of these is composed 
of those who, devoid of any real affection for Juda- 
ism, and indifferent to every form of 
Classes of religion, gladly embraced the oppor- 
Maranos. tunity of exchanging their oppressed 
condition as Jews for the brilliant 
careers opened to them by the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. They simulated the Christian faith when 
it was to tlieir advantage, and mocked at Jews and 
Judaism. A number of Spanish poets belong to 
this category, such as Pero Eerrus, Juan de Valla- 
dolid, Rodrigo Cota, and Juan de Espanaof Toledo, 
called also “El Viejo” (the old one), who was con- 
sidered a sound Talmudist, and who, like the monk 
Diego de Valencia, himself a baptized Jew, intro- 
duced in his pasquinades Hebrew and Talmudic 
words to mock the Jews. There were also many 
who, for the sake of displaying their new zeal, per- 
secuted their former coreligionists, writing books 
against them, and denouncing to the authorities 
those who wished to return to the faith of their 
fathers, as happened frequently at Valencia, Barce- 
lona, and many other cities (Isaac b. Slieshet, Re- 
sponsa, No. 11). 

The second category consists of those who cher- 
ished their love for the Jewish faith in which they 
had been reared. . They preserved the traditions of 
theii fathers; and, in spite of the high positions 
which they held, they secretly attended synagogue, 
and fought and suffered for their paternal religion. 
Many of the wealthiest Maranos of Aragon belonged 
to this category, including the Zaportas of Mouzon, 
who weie related by marriage to the royal house of 
Aragon; the Sancliezes; the sons of A lazar Yusuf 
of Saragossa, who intermarried with the Cavallerias 
and the San tan gels; the very wealthy Espcs; the 
Paternoys, who came from the vicinity of Verdun 
to settle in Aragon; the Clementes; the sons of 
Moses Chamoro; the Villanovas of Calatayud; the 
Coscons ; and others. 

The third category, which includes by far the 
largest ri umber of Maranos, comprises those who 
yielded through stress of circumstances, but in their 
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home life remained Jews and seized the first opportu- 
nity of openly avowing their faith. They did not 
voluntarily take their children to the 
Temporary baptismal font ; and if obliged to do so, 
Maranos. they on reaching home washed the 
place which had been sprinkled. They 
ate no pork, celebrated the Passover, and gave oil to 
the synagogue. “ In the city of Seville an inquisi- 
tor said to the regent: ‘ My lord, if you wish to know 
how the Maranos keep the Sabbath, let us ascend 
the tower. 5 When they had reached the top, the 
former said to the latter: ‘Lift up your eyes and 
look. That house is the home of a Marano ; there is 
one which belongs to another; and there are many 
more. You will not see smoke rising from any of 
them, in spite of the severe cold; for they have no 
fire because it is the Sabbath/ Pretending that 
leavened bread did not agree with him, one Marano 
ate unleavened bread throughout the year, in order 
that he might be able to partake of it at Passover 
without being suspected. At the festival on which 
the Jews blew the shofar, the Maranos went into 
the country and remained in the mountains and in 
the valleys, so that the sound might not reach the 
city. They employed a man specially to slaughter 
animals, drain away the blood, and deliver the meat 
at their homes, and another to circumcise secretly ” 
(“Shebct Yeliudah,” pp. 96 et seq.). The Jews of 
that time judged the Maranos gently and indul- 
gently ; in Italy a special prayer was offered for them 
every Sabbath, asking that “God might lead them 
from oppression to liberty, from darkness to the 
light of religion” (mV2 D'Jinjn 'D13K "DTIN 

Smn ide> *vi3jn emit* tim dom’ Dipon ivacoi 
nis'BXDi nm-6 rroo wnw dkwi uywi djiwi 

1DX 1DX31 miN b ; MS. Roman Malizor of the year 
1441). To the Maranos who lived in secret conform- 
ity with the Jewish law, the Rabbis applied the 
Talmudic passage: “Although he has sinned, he 
must still be considered a Jew ” ; and Anusim, who 
took the first opportunity of going to a foreign 
country and openly professing Judaism, might act 
as witnesses in religious matters according to rab- 
binic law. A distinction was frequently made be- 
tween Spanish and Portuguese Maranos- in regard to 
marriage and divorce (Isaac b. Sheshet, lx. Nos. 4, 
11; Saadia ibn Danan, in Edelmann, “Hemdali 
Gcnuzah,” pp. 14 etseq.; Joseph b. Leb. Responsa, 
i. 15; the responsa of Moses ben Habib, Samuel de 
Medina, and many others). 

The large numbers of the Maranos, as well as their 
wealth and influence, aroused the envy and hatred 
of the populace, whom the clergy incited against 
them as unbelieving Christians and hypocrites. 
The Neo-Christians were hated much more than the 
Jews, and were persecuted as bitterly as their former 
coreligionists had been. The first riot against them 
broke out at Toledo in 1449, and was accompanied 
with murder and pillage. Instigated by two canons, 
Juan Alfonso and Pedro Lopez Galvez, the mob 
plundered and burned the houses of 
In Spain. Alonso Cota, a wealthy Marano and 
tax-farmer, and under the leadership 
of a workman they likewise attacked the resi- 
dences of the wealthy Neo-Cliristians in the quarter 


De la Magdelena. The Maranos, under Juan de la 
Cibdad, opposed the mob, but were repulsed and, 
with their leader, were hanged by the feet. As an 
immediate consequence of this riot, the Maranos 
Lope and Juan Fernandez Cota, the brothers Juan, 
Pedro, and Diego Nunez, Juan Lopez de Arroyo, 
Diego and Pedro Gonzalez, Juan Gonzalez de Illes- 
cas, and many others were deposed from office, in 
obedience to a new statute. Another attack was 
made upon the Neo-Christians of Toledo in July, 
1467. The chief magistrate (“alcalde mayor”) of 
the city was Alvar Gomez de Cibdad Real, who had 
been private secretary to King Henry IV., and who, 
if not himself a “converso,” as is probable, was at 
least the protector of the Neo-Cliristians. He, to- 
gether with the prominent Maranos Fernando and 
Alvaro de la Torre, wished to take revenge for an 
insult inflicted by the counts de Fuensalida, the 
leaders of the Christians, and to gain control of the 
city. A fierce conflict was the result. The houses 
of the Neo-Christians near the cathedral were fired 
by their opponents, and the conflagration spread so 
rapidly that 1,600 houses were consumed, including 
the beautiful palace of Diego Gomez. Many Chris- 
tians and still more Maranos perished in the flames 
or were slain; and the brothers De la Torre were 
captured and hanged. 

The example set by Toledo was imitated six years 
later by Cordova, in which city the Christians and 
the Maranos formed two hostile parties. On March 
14, 1473, during a procession in honor of the dedi- 
cation of a society which had been 

Riots at formed under the auspices of the fauat- 

Cordova. ical Bishop D. Pedro, and from which 
all “ converses 77 were excluded, a little 
girl seems to have accidentally thrown some dirty 
water from the window of the house of one of the 
wealthiest Maranos, so that it splashed over an image 
of the Virgin. Thousands immediately joined in 
the fierce shout for revenge which was raised by a 
smith named Alonso Rodriguez ; and the rapacious 
mob straightway fell upon the Maranos, denouncing 
them as heretics, killing them, and plundering and 
burning their houses. To stop the excesses, the 
highly respected D. Alonso Fernandez de Aguilar, 
whose wife was a member of the widely ramified 
Marano family of Pacheco, together with his brother 
D. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova (“ el gran Capi- 
tan ”), the glory of the Spanish army, and a troop of 
soldiers, hastened to protect the Neo-Christians. D. 
Alonso called upon the mob to retire, hut instead of 
obeying, the smith insulted the count, who imme- 
diately felled him with his lance. The people, 
blinded by fanaticism, regarded their slain leader as 
a martyr. Incited by Alonso de Aguilar’s enemy, the 
knight Diego de Aguayo, they seized weapons and 
again attacked the Maranos. Girls were outraged ; 
and men, women, and children were pitilessly slain. 
The massacre and pillage lasted three days; those 
who escaped seeking refuge in the castle, whither 
their protectors also had to retire. It was then de- 
creed that, in order to prevent the repetition of such 
excesses, no Marano should thenceforth live in Cor- 
dova or its vicinity, nor should one ever again hold 
public office. 

Like the persecution of the Jews in 1391, the at- 
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tack on the Maranos in 1473 spread to other cities. 
At Montoro, Bujalance, Adamur, La Rambla, San- 
taella, and elsewhere, they were killed, and their 
houses were plundered. At Jaen the populace was 
so bitter against them that the constable Miguel 
Lucas de Iranzo, who undertook to protect them, 
was himself killed in church by the ringleaders 
(March 21, 22). The Maranos were fiercely attacked 
by the populace in Andujar, Ubeda, Baeza, and 
' Almodovar del Campo also. In Valladolid the pop-* 
ulace was content with plundering the Neo-Chris- 
tians, but the massacre was very fierce at Segovia 
(May 16, 1474). Here the attack, instigated by D. 
J uan Pacheco, himself a member of a Marano family, 
was terrible; corpses lay in heaps in all the streets 
and squares, and not a Neo-Cliristian would have 
escaped alive had not the alcalde Andreas de Cabrera 
interfered. At Carmona every Marano was killed. 

The introduction of the Inquisition was bitterly 
opposed by the Maranos of Seville and other cities of 
Castile, and especially of Aragon, where they ren- 
dered considerable service to the king, 
Introduc- and held high legal, financial, and miii- 
tion. of In- tary positions. As D. Miguel Lucas de 
quisition. Iranzo, constable of Castile, had been 
slain in the cathedral of Jaen, so the 
inquisitor Pedro Akbues was assassinated twelve 
years later in the cathedral of Saragossa, the former 
by Christians, the latter by Maranos. The murder- 
ers of De Iranzo went scot-free, while those of the 
inquisitor were punished most cruelly. Together 
with the introduction of the Inquisition an edict 
was issued that henceforth the Jews must live within 
their ghetto and be separated from the Maranos. 
Despite the law, however, the Jews remained in 
communication with their Neo-Christian brethren. 
“They sought ways and means to win them 
from Catholicism and bring them back to Juda- 
ism. They instructed the Maranos in the tenets and 
ceremonies of the Jewish religion ; held meetings in 
which the}" taught them what they must believe and 
observe according to the Mosaic law ; and enabled 
them to circumcise themselves and their children. 
They furnished them with prayer-books; explained 
the fast-days ; read with them the history of their 
people and their Law ; announced to them the coming 

of the Passover; procured unleavened bread for them 
for tliat festival, as well as kaslier meat tli rough out 

the year; encouraged them to live in conformity 
with the law of Moses, and persuaded them that 
there was no law and no truth except the Jewish 
religion.” All these charges were brought agaiust 
the Jews in the edict issued by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and formed the grounds for their banish- 
ment from the country. The decree of expulsion 
materially increased the number, already large, of 
those who purchased a further sojourn in their 
beloved home by accepting baptism. 

The Portuguese Maranos or Christaos Novos clung 
much more faithfully and steadfastly than their 

Spanish brethren to the religion of 
In their fathers, bearing the most terrible 
Portugal, tortures for the sake of their faith. 

The scholar Simon Mimi of Lisbon, 
who would not renounce Judaism even in prison, 
his wife, his sons-in-law, and other Maranos were 


enclosed in a wall built up to their necks, the 
prisoners being left for three days in this agonizing 
situation. As they would not yield the walls were 
torn down, after six of the victims had died, and 
Mimi was dragged through the city and slain. Two 
Maranos who served as wardens in the prison 
buried the body of the martyr in the Jewish ceme- 
tery at the risk of their lives (Abraham Saba c , 
“Zeror lia-Mor,” p. 105b; Griitz, “ Gescli.” viii. 398)! 

The Portuguese, being even more fanatical than 
the Spaniards, hated the Maranos much more than 
the Jews, considering them neither Christians nor 
Jews, but atheists and heretics. Many a Portuguese 
preferred death to being treated by a Martino phy- 
sician. The hatred which was felt for the Maranos, 
and which had long smoldered, broke out at Lisbon. 
On April 17, 1506, several Maranos were discovered 
who had in their possession “some lambs and poul- 
try prepared according to Jewish custom; also un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs according to the 
regulations for the Passover, which festival they 
celebrated far into the night. ” Several of them were 
seized, but were released after a few days. The 
populace, which had expected to see them punished, 
swore vengeance. On the same day on which the 
Maranos were liberated, the Dominicans displayed 
in a side-chapel of their church, where several Neo- 
Christians were present, a crucifix and a reliquary 
in glass from which a peculiar light issued. A Neo : 
Christian, who was so incautious as to explain this 
ostensible miracle as being due to natural causes, was 
dragged from the church and was killed by an infuri- 
ated woman. A Dominican roused the populace 
still more; and two others, crucifix in hand, went 
through the streets of the city, crying “ Heresy ! ” 
and calling upon the people to destroy 
Massacre the Maranos. All Neo-Christians 
at Lisbon, found in the streets were killed; and 
a terrible massacre ensued. More than 
500 Maranos were slain and burned on the first day ; 
and the scenes of murder were even more atrocious 
on the day following. The innocent victims of 
popular fury, young and old, living and dead, were 
dragged from their houses and thrown upon the 
pyre. Even Christians who in any way resembled 
Maranos were killed. Among the last victims, and 

the most Bated of all, was tiie tax-farmer Joao 

Rodrigo jttascarenlias, one of tlie wealthiest and 
most distinguished Maranos of Lisbon ; his house was 
entirely demolished. In this manner at least 2,000 
Maranos perished within forty-eight hours. King 
Manuel severely punished the inhabitants of the 
city. The ringleaders were either hanged or quar- 
tered, and the Dominicans who had occasioned the 
riot were garroted and burned. All persons con- 
victed of murder or pillage suffered corporal pun- 
ishment, and their property was confiscated, while 
religious freedom was granted to all Maranos for 
twenty years. 

The Neo-Christians of Portugal, who were dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge, their commerce, and 
their hanking enterprises, but were bitterly hated, 
despised, and reviled by the Christians, were led to 
entertain better hopes for the future by the appear- 
ance of a foreign Jew, David Re’ubeni. Not only 
was this Jew invited by King John to visit Portu- 
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o-al * but, as appears from a letter (Oct. 10, 1528) of 
D. Martin de Salinas to the infante D. Fernando, 
brother of the emperor Charles, he also received 
permission “ to preach the law of Moses ” (“ Boletin 
Aend. Hist.” xlix. 204). The Maranos regarded 
Re’ubeni as their savior and Messiah. The Neo- 
Christiiuis of Spain also heard the glad news ; and 
some of them left home to seek him. The rejoicing 
lasted for some time ; the emperor Charles even ad- 
dressed several letters on the matter to his royal 
brother-in-law. In 1528, while Ee’ubeni was still in 
Portugal, some Spanish Maranos fled to Campo 
Mayor and forcibly freed from the Inquisition a 
woman imprisoned at Badajoz. The rumor spread 
at once that the Maranos of the entire kingdom had 
united to make common cause. This increased the 
hatred of the populace, and the Neo- Christians were 
attacked in Gouvea, Alemtejo, Olivenga, Santarem, 
and other places, while in the Azores and the island 
of Madeira they were even massacred. These excesses 
led the king to believe that the Inquisition might 
be the most effective means of allaying the popular 

fl xi ie Portuguese Maranos waged a long and bitter 
war against the introduction of the tribunal, and 
spent with some satisfactory results immense sums 
to win over to their cause the Curia and the most 
influential cardinals. The sacrifices made by both 
the Spanish and the Portuguese Neo-Christians were 
indeed astonishing. The same Maranos who from 
Toledo had instigated the riot of the communes in 
1515, Alfonso Gutierrez, Garcia Alvarez “el Rico” 
(the wealthy), and the Zapatas, offered through 
their representative 80,000 gold crowns to Emperor 
Charles V. if he would mitigate the harshness 
of the Inquisition (“ R. E. J.” xxxvii. 270 etseq.). All 
these sacrifices, however, especially those made by 
the Memles of Lisbon and Flanders, were powerless 
to prevent or retard the introduction of the Holy 
Office into Portugal. The Maranos were delivered 
over to the popular fury and to the heartless seiv- 
ants of the Inquisition. They suffered unspeak- 
ably. At Trancoso and Lamego, where many 
wealthy Maranos were living, at Miranda, Viseu, 
Guarda, Braga, and elsewhere they were robbed and 
killed. At Co vilMo the people planned to massacre 

all tlie ISTeo-Cliristians on one day ; and to achieve 

this the more easily, the prelates petitioned the 
Cortes in 1562 that tiie Maranos be required to wear 
special badges, and that the Jews in the cities and 
villages be ordered to live in ghettos as before. 

The Maranos, who were constantly threatened 
and persecuted by the Inquisition, tried in eveiy way 
to leave tlie country, either in bands or as individ- 
ual refugees. Many of them escaped to Italy, at- 
tracted thither by tlie climate, which resembled that 
of the Iberian Peninsula, and by its 
Dispersion, kindred language. They settled at 
Ferrara, and Duke Ercole I. d Este 
granted them privileges, which were confirmed by 
his son, Alfonso I., to twenty-one Spanish Maranos, 
physicians, merchants, and others (ib. xv. 

Spanish and Portuguese Maranos settled also at 
Florence • and Neo-Cliristians contributed to make 
Leghorn’ a leading seaport. They received privi- 
leges at Venice, where they were protected from 
VIII. -21 


the persecutions of the Inquisition. At Milan the} 
materially advanced the interests of the city by their 
industry and commerce, although Joao de la Foya 
captured and robbed large numbers of them in that 
region. At Bologna, Pisa, Naples, Reggio, and 
many other Italian cities they freely exercised their 
religion, and were soon so numerous that Fernando 
de Goes Loureiro, an abbot from Oporto, filled an en- 
tire book with the names of the Maranos who had 
drawn large sums from Portugal and had openly 
avowed Judaism in Italy. In Piedmont Duke 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy welcomed the Maranos 
from Coimbra, Pablo Hernando, Ruy Lopez, and 
Rodriguez, together with their families, and grant- 
ed them commercial and industrial privileges, as 
well as the free exercise of their religion. Rome was 
full of Maranos. Pope Paul III. received them at 
Ancona for commercial reasons, and granted com- 
plete liberty “ to all persons from Portugal and Al- 
garve, even if belonging to the class of Neo-Chris- 
tians.” Three thousand Portuguese Jews and 
Maranos were living at Ancona in 1558. Two years 
later the fanatical Pope Paul IV. issued orders to 
have all the Maranos thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition which he had instituted. Sixty of them, 
who acknowledged the Catholic faith as penitents, 
were transported to the island of Malta; twenty - 
four, who adhered to Judaism, were publicly burned 
(May, 1556) ; and those who escaped from the Inqui- 
sition were received at Pesaro by Duke Guido Ubalclo 
of Urbino. As Guido was disappointed, however, in 
his hope of seeing all the Jews and Maranos of Tur- 
key select Pesaro as a commercial center, he expelled 
(July 9, 1558) the Neo-Christians from Pesaro and 
other districts ( ib . xvi. 61 et seq.). Many Maranos 
were attracted to Ragusa, formerly a consider- 
able seaport. In May, 1544, a ship landed there 
filled exclusively with Portuguese refugees, as Bal- 
thasar de Faria reported to King John. 

At this same period the Maranos were seeking 
refuge beyond the Pyrenees, settling at St. Jean de 
Luz Tarbes, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Montpellier. They lived apparently 
In France, as Christians; were married by Catho- 
lic priests ; had their children baptized, 
and publicly pretended to he Catholics. In secret, 

however, they circumcised their children, kept the 
Sahbatli and. feast-days as far as tliey could, and 

prayed together. King Henry III. confirmed the 
privileges granted them by Henry II., and protected 
them against such slanders and accusations as those 
which a certain Ponteil brought against them. 
Spanish and Portuguese Maranos petitioned Henry 
IV. to permit them to emigrate to France, saying 
that should he do so, a large number of their fellow 
sufferers, “good men all of them,” would choose 
France as their home; but many Neo-Christians 
who entered French territory were obliged to leave 
within a short time. Under Louis XIII. the Mara- 
nos of Bayonne were assigned to the suburb of St. 
Esprit. At St. Esprit, as well as at Peyrehorade, 
Bidache, Ortliez, Biarritz, and St. Jean de Luz, they 
graduallv avowed Judaism openly. In 1640 several 
hundred Maranos, considered to he Jews, were living 
at St. Jean de Luz ; and at St. Esprit there was a 
synagogue as early as 1660. 
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Next to Turkey the Maranos turned chiefly to 
Flanders, attracted by its flourishing cities, such as 
Antwerp, where they settled at an early date, and 
Brussels. Before the end of the sixteenth century 
Portuguese Maranos, under the leadership of Jacob 
Tirado, arrived at Amsterdam. So many others fol- 
lowed these that the city was called a new Jerusalem, 
while hundreds of Neo-Christian families settled at 
Rotterdam also. Maranos from Flanders, and others 
direct from the Pyrenean Peninsula, 
In went under the guise of Catholics to 
Flanders. Hamburg and Altona about 1580, 
where they established commercial re- 
lations with their former homes. Christian IV. of 
Denmark invited some Neo-Cliristian families to set- 
tle at Gluckstadt about 1626, granting certain priv- 
ileges to them and also to the Maranos who came to 
Emden about 1649. 

Large numbers of Maranos, however, remained 
in Spain and Portugal, despite the extensive emigra- 
tion and the fate of countless victims of the Inqui- 
sition. The Neo-Christians of Portugal breathed 
more freely when Philip HI. came to the throne and 
by the law of April 4, 1601, granted them the privi- 
lege of unrestricted sale of their real estate as well 
as free departure from the country for themselves, 
their families, and their property. Man}', availing 
themselves of this permission, followed their core- 
ligionists to Africa and Turkey. After a few years, 
however, the privilege was revoked, and the Inqui- 
sition resumed its activity. But the Portuguese who 
were not blinded by fanaticism perceived that no 
forcible measures could induce the Maranos to give 
up the religion of their fathers. 

Individual Neo-Christians, as Antonio Fernandez 
Carvajal and several from Spain, Hamburg, and 
Amsterdam, went to London, whence their families 
spread to Brazil, where Maranos had settled at an 
early date, and to other countries of America. The 
migrations to Constantinople and Salonica, where 
refugees had settled after the expulsion from Spain, 
as well as to Servia, to Rumania and Bulgaria, and 
even to Vienna and Temesvar, continued down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Whether there are still Maranos in Spain or not, 
this much is certain, that there are many persons in 
Barcelona, Saragossa, Madrid, Cordova, Toledo, and 
Burgos who, conscious of their Jewish descent, are 
well disposed toward the Jews. In Portugal there 
is a community of Maranos at Covilha. See In- 
quisition, 

Bibliography : Rios, Hist. iii. 147 et seq.', Isaac da Costa, Is- 
rael ana die VQlker , German transl. by Mann, p. 274; Kay- 
serling, Gesch. dev Judcn in Portugal , pp. 262 et sea., and 
bibliography^ given there ; R. E. J. xi. 148, xv. 118, xvi. 61 et 
seq., xliii. 259; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. liii. 402; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengr tiler, pp. 6 et seq., 128 et seq. 

J. M. K. 

MAEBE HASKALAH. See Society for 
the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of 
Russia. 

MARBLE (ww ) : A stone composed mainly of 
calcium carbonate or of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates. It is mentioned in the Old Testament < 
in three very late passages only. According to I 1 
Cliron. xxix. 2, David prepared, among other mate- 
rials, white “ marble stones ” for the building of the 


1 Temple. The account of the building in the Book 
i of Kings does not mention the use of marble. In the 
Song of Solomon (v. 15) the author compares the legs 
of the bridegroom to marble pillars in golden sock- 
ets. Finally, Esther i. 6 speaks of marble columns 
and of a pavement of white and colored marble in 
the palace of the Persian king. In the last-cited 
passage it is not wholly certain if the text is intact 
in the versions ; consequently there is doubt whether 
marble is really meant. In the other two passages 
also the correctness of the text has been doubted 
(see “ Encyc. Bibl.” $.v. “Marble”). 

Moreover, the fact that all the old authorities, es- 
pecially the accounts of the building of the Temple 
preserve complete silence on the subject shows that 
the Hebrews in olden times were not acquainted 
with the use of marble as a building-stone. Its 
employment for building purposes seems to have 
been very limited even among the Assyrians. 

E. g. ir. I. Be. 

MARBURG : 1 . Town in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau. Jews are first mentioned as living 
in Marburg in a document dated May 13, 1317, which 
indicates that they were then organized as a com- 
munity and possessed a synagogue; also that they 
dwelt in a special quarter of the town. From a 
document of 1452 it appears that the synagogue was 
demolished in that year, and that the Jewish ceme- 
tery passed into Christian hands; hence the Jews 
must have been expelled from Marburg about that 
time. They gradually returned to the city; and in 
1532 Landgrave Philipp revoked the decree of ex- 
pulsion issued by him in 1524, and permitted the 
Jews provisionally to remain in his territory for a 
period of six years. Two Jews, named respectively 
Liebmann and Gottschalk, availed themselves of 
this permission in 1536. 

As the Hessian cities repeatedly petitioned against 
the admission of Jews, the number of the latter 
remained very small : in 1744 there were only six 
Jewish families at Marburg; in 1776, eight. No- 
one was permitted to harbor foreign Jews, except 
at the times of the fairs, on pain of being fined and of 
losing the privilege of protection. The Marburg 
community increased somewhat with the granting 
of freedom of residence; but even as late as 1902 it 
numbered only about 300 members in a total popula- 
tion of 16,668. It possesses a handsome synagogue 
(built in 1897), a parochial and a religious school, 
and a home for pupils and apprentices (opened in 
1901) with seventy inmates. 

Since 1823 Marburg has been the seat of the board 
of management of the union including the Jew- 
ish communities in the districts of Marburg, Kircli- 
hayn, Frankenberg, and Ziegenhain. Marburg is- 
the seat also of a district rabbinate, which includes, 
not only the former districts, but also those of Bie- 
denkopf and Wetzlar. The district rabbis have been : 
Moses Solomon Gosen, 1824-62 ; Liebmann Gersfeld, 
1862-76; and Dr. Leo Munk, the present (1904) in- 
cumbent, appointed in 1876. There are a number of 
educational and philanthropic societies. Hermann 
Cohen has been for a number of years professor of 
philosophy at the University of Marburg. 
d. L. Mu. 
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2. Austrian town, the second in the duchy of 
Stvria. It lias a population of 24,501, including 
about 100 Jews. Jews first settled at Marburg to- 
ward the end of tlie thirteenth century ; gravestones 
of that period are still found there. According to 
the records they had a synagogue m their ghetto in 
1277, as well as a school and a bath-house. Ihe 
Jews of Marburg were respected merchants; they 
owned houses, fields, mills, and vineyards, and lived 
peaceably with their neighbors. They were not af- 
fected hy the great persecutions of 133b ancl Lddv, 
and many Jews persecuted elsewhere found refuge 
at Marburg on payment of an annual tax ol 4U 
gulden. In the old 
tax -records of Mar- 
burg the Jews are 
described as quiet and 
wealthy merchants 
who paid their taxes 
promptly. The Jews 
who were expelled 
from the territory of 
the neighboring city 
of Cilli in 1404 were 
received at Marburg, 
to the benefit of its 
commerce and indus- 
try. The decree of 
Frederick III. (1410— 

1498) relating to the 
importation of Hun- 
garian wines was es- 
pecially favorable to 
the Jewish wine-mer- 
chants. About this 
time R. Israel Isseii- 
lein, one of the fore- 
most rabbis of the fif- 
teenth century, and a 
native of Marburg, 
officiated there. Up 
to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the 
Jews of Marburg 
were generally re- 
spected ; the Jew Eli- 
jah was one of its 
most prominent citi- 
zens, and Gerl, Jacob, 
and Aram Rorer were 
in the employ of 
noblemen as their 
treasurers. Mention 
is made also of . 

the Jews Cham, who owned six, and Maul 
owned three, houses in Marburg. The 
money-lender Abraham b. Isaac 


who 
wealthy 
advanced the 
money for part, of tlie expenses of tlie Diet and con- 
tributed large sums for tlie equipment of the army 
The Jews ffirsel, Siisskind, and Aaron b. Soldmann 
are mentioned among those who gave money to tlie 

Christian Church. # e 

Marburg is one of tlie four cities of Styna tl e 
Jews of which had a special judge ( Judennchtei ), 
whose position was regarded as “ very lucrative , 
about 1440 it was held by the governor Sigmund 


von Rogendorf himself. There were special “ Ju- 
denmeister ” for internal Jewish affairs. Notes of 
debts held by Jews against Christians had to be in- 
dorsed by the city judge. In 1477, when the Jews 
of Marburg were building a new synagogue, David 
b. Aram, who had removed a short time before to 
Radkersburg, refused to pay the contribution o 
twelve gulden which the community levied upon 
him The result was a tedious lawsuit, which 
Frederick III. finally settled by deciding that the 
defendant’s assessment should be remitted, and that 
he should be neither excommunicated nor subjected 
to coercion of any other kind. The Jews of the city 

continued to enjoy 
the protection of the 
authorities and the 
good-will of their 
Christian fellow citi- 
zens until 1496, "when 
the emperor Maxi- 
milian decreed the 
expulsion of all Jews 
from Styria. Those 
in Marburg, appar- 
ently, were permitted 
to remain until they 
had settled their 
financial affairs, for 
as late as 1499 some 
were still living 
there. Their prop- 
erty was purchased 
by Christian families, 
the synagogue being 
taken by Bernardin 
Drukher, who trans- 
formed it into a 
Christian church. 
After Drukher 5 s 
death the records con- 
tained in the build- 
ing were destroyed 
by the magistrate of 
the city, and the 
church " was turned 
into a storehouse ; in 
1659 it was again con- 
verted into a church ; 
in 17S5 it became a 
storehouse again; it 
is now (1904) in use 
as a tenement. The 
ritual bath-house 
was destroyed dur- 
the expulsion Jews 



The “ Judengasse” of Marhurg in Hesse. 

(From an old print by Job. Aug. lvoch.j 


lug tlie last century. After — 
were not permitted even to pass through Marburg 
except on the payment of a poll-tax. In 1783 they 
were allowed to attend some of the fairs in Styna, 
but not at Marburg. In 1811 three Jews were bap- 
tized in that city, but none settled there again until 
1867 when the merchant Jacob Schlesinger was 
admitted. Some of tlie Jews now resident there are 

government and district officials. leJ _. 

B KSf SSi.^ » « &•’ * 

1S14-77. g MU. 
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MARC, CHARLES CHRETIEN HENRI: 

French physician ; bom in Amsterdam No v. 4, 1771 ; 
died in I aiis Jan. 12, 1841. lie took the degree of 
M.D. at Erlangen in 1792, and practised at Vienna, 
Bamberg, and in Bohemia. In 1795 he went to Paris’ 
where with Fourcroy, Cabanis, Desgenelles, and 
others, he founded the Societe Medicale d ’Emula- 
tion. For several years lie had a hard struggle, but 
by 1811 his position had become secure; his books 
won him fame, and he became a member of the 
Board of Health (1810) and of the Academy of 
Medicine (soon after its foundation, in 1820). In 
1829, with Esquirol, Parent-Duchatelet, Orfila, and 
otheis, he founded the “Annales d 'Hygiene Pub- 
lique et deMedecme Legale,” to which lie wrote the 
introduction. After the Revolution of July, 1830, 
he became first physician to Louis Philippe. He 
embraced Christianity. 

Marc published : 4 * Observations Generates sur les 
Poisons ( 1 / 9o, translated into several languages); 

“ Sur les Hemorrhoides Fermees ” (Paris, 1804, trans- 
lated from the German of Hildenbrand) ; 44 Manuel 
d’Autopsie Cadaverique Medico-Legale ” (1808, 
translated from Roze) ; 44 Recherches sur l’Emploi du 
Sulfate deFer dans le Traitement des Fievres Inter- 
mittentes” {ib. 1810); “La Vaccine Soumise aux 
Simples Lumieres de la Raison ” {ib. 1810 and 1836) ; 

De la Folie Consideree dans Ses Rapports avec les 
Questions Medico- Judiciaires ” (2 vols., ib, 1840; one 
of the fiist works to show the connection between 
crime and insanity); etc. He contributed many 
articles to the “Bibliotheque Medicale,” the “Dic- 
tionnaire de Medecine,” the 44 Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Medicales,” and to other journals, 
Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic; Larousse, Diet 
s - , N. D. 

MARC-MOSSE, JOSEPH: French poet and 
author; born in Carpentras about 1780; died in Paris 
Feb. 21, 1825. His name appears to have been orig- 
inally “Moses”; he was known also under the 
pseudonyms 44 L’ Ami ” and “Lejoyeux de Saint 
Acre.’ - At the age of six Joseph wrote verses, 
and. at seven knew by heart the finer scenes of 
Racine s Athalie,” and had versified passages from 
Fenelon ’s 44 Telemaque. ” In 1787 he was kidnaped 
by the Catholic clergy, baptized, and shut up in a 
monastery, whence for five years his friends, not- 
withstanding great efforts, found it impossible to 
extricate him. In 1792, however, after the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was restored to his family, 
transfoi mod into a little “abbe galant ” — diseased in 
body, depraved in taste, corrupt in morals, and 
given over to laziness and sensuality. He presently 
went to Paris, where he showed himself a born 
courtier and frequenter of the society of the great, 
and where he was much sought after and admired! 

The irregularities of his life gradually brought on 
consumption., and. rather than endure the trials that 
lay before him, he committed suicide, in company 
with his English wife. 

Marc-Mosse wrote: “ Chronique de Paris ” (1819); 
Archives des Lettres, des Sciences et des Arts” 
(1820-21); “Eucharis, on les Sensations de P Amour ” 
(1824); “La Canineide” (epic-satiric poem); 44 Le 
Printemps ” (idyl read by the author at the Paris 
Athenee in 1810): “Odes” (to the refugees from 


Spain, to war, to Napoleon’s marriage); 44 La France 
Consol ee, ” etc. ; a critical examination of Lamennais’ 
“Essai sur lTndillerence cn Matierc de Religion ” (in 
defense of the Israelites). He wrote also man}’' ama- 
tory poems, studies, and treatises upon the art of 
pleasing, the art of preserving and increasing beauty, 
the art of making oneself loved by women, etc. 
(1808-11), and he left a large number of works in 
manuscript. 

B d’Em-apm H pf;. W-m™"' 1 * Servi, Israeliti 

s - N. D. 

MARCELLO, BENEDETTO; Italian musi- 
cian; born at Venice 1686; died there 1739. He 
is particularly celebrated for his settings to the 
Psalms, fifty of which, under the title of “Estro 
Poetico-Armonico, Parafrasi Sopra li Salmi,” were 
published at Venice between 1724 and 1727, in eight 
volumes. These compositions, in the cantata form, 
for from one to four voices, with accompaniments for 
organ, violoncello, two violas, or other obligato 
strings, are noble and dignified ; and their grandeur 
and beaut }. have earned them republication in nu- 
merous editions. Important for the study of He- 
brew melody is the circumstance that for the themes 
of eleven of the earlier Psalms, Marcello utilized 
Jewish airs, taking six from the German and five 
fioni the Spanish tradition. Some historians of 
music, led by Forkel, have fallen into the error of 
assuming that Marcello’s selected melodies repro- 
duce the ancient Temple intonations for the Psalms. 
The list of Hebrew originals, given by Marcello 
himself should, however, liave guarded against 
this. The themes utilized by Marcello are; (1) to 
Ps. ix., a chant of the Spanish Jews for Ps. clxiv. ; 
(2) to Ps. x., a German drone for Ps. cxiv. ; (3) to 
Ps. xiv., a 44 ILallel ” air used in the Spanish ritual ; (4) 
to Ps. xv., a German melody for “Ma‘oz Zur”; (5) 
to Ps. xvi., a Spanish chant forPs. xevi. and xcviii. 
(comp. De Sola and Aguilar, “Ancient Melodies,” 
iSo.. 13; Cohen and Davis, 44 Voice of Prayer and 
Praise,” No. 16); (6) to Ps. xvii., a Spanish hymn by 
Solomon ben Mazzal Tob, No. 233 in Soncino’s collec- 
tion (Constantinople, 1545), for the Sabbath when 
a bridegroom attends the synagogue ; (7) to Ps. xvii., 
a German melody for the hymn 44 Ha-Mabdil ” • (8) to 
Ps. xviii., a Spanish melody to Ib n GabiroPs hymn 
^Shaai Asher Nisgar” (Dukes, “Ehrensaulen,” p. 

<6, F. II, Cowen has employed the same melody for 
the “Dance of the Reapers” in his oratorio “Ruth,” 
composed for the Worcester Musical Festival of 
1887) ; (9) to Ps. xix. , a German melody for the Sab- 
bath evening hymn “Lekah Dodi”; (10) to Ps. xxi., 
German melody for Ibn GabiroPs hymn “Shofet 
Kol ha- Are? ” (comp. Baer, “Ba 4 al Tefillali,” Frank- 
fort-on -the-Main, No. 1426): (11) to Ps. xxii., a Ger- 
man air, in the major mode, for the “Kaddish ” at 
the conclusion of the service on the eve of the New- 
Year. 

E i««? lrU T ba ” m ’ in Der JlMisclie Kantor , p. 
i p } 88 ' 8 ; ;!• Marcello Benedetto , cin 

Sir 188“ l salmetl - Com Pomst des 17. Jahrhundcrts, Yi- 


1 ). 


F. L. C. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. See 

Antoninus. 
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MARCUS, BRENTGEN: First Jewish court 
singer in Germany; flourished toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. She lived with her father, 
Isaac Marcus, in the town of Wesel in Brandenburg, 
where, in 1690, Frederick of Brandenburg, after- 
ward King Frederick I. of Prussia, heard her sing. 
Admiring her voice, and desiring to secure for her a 
musical education, lie sent her and her lather to 
Berlin. On July 16 of that year he wrote to the 
Prince of Anhalt and the council notifying them of 
his discovery and his wishes concerning Brentgen, 
and commended her to the attention of his wife, the 
princess Sophie Charlotte, who, however, was not 
at Berlin when the singer arrived. On July 25 the 
Prince of Anhalt wrote to the crown prince that he 
and others had heard and admired her unusually 
line voice, and that provision would be made for her 
in accordance with his wishes. 


Bun lOGiiAPHY : Isaak Mitnz, Ei no Jihlischc HofxiiUflCTinvoj 
1 aoi Jethro h in Der Israeli t, xxv., No. at, Supplement. 


MARCUS, LEWI (LEWIN) : German lawyer; 
born Oct. 15, 1809, at Bliena, Mecklenburg ; died Oct. 
7, 1881, at Manchester, England. On account of his 
indefatigable exertions in behalf of his coreligionists 
lie became known as the “ Gabriel Biesser of Meck- 
lenburg.” He was the first Jewish deputy of the 
Mecklenburg Diet, of which he became vice-presi- 
dent. He was made honorary citizen of the city of 
Schwerin, and for seventeen years was acting presi- 
dent of its municipal council (Kayserling, " Gedenk- 
b liitter,” Leipsic, 1892), and president of the Jewish 
community of Schwerin. 

» I. Wah. 


MARCUS, LOUIS. See Markus, Ludwig. 

MARCUSE, ADOLF: German astronomer; 
born Nov. 17, 1860, in Magdeburg; educated at the 
universities of Strasburg and Berlin (Pli.D. 1884). 
Before his graduation he took part, as assistant, in 
the German expedition (1882) to South Carolina to 
observe the transit of Venus. Iu 1885 he studied at 
the Russian observatory at Pulkova, near St. Peters- 
burg; in 1886 lie went to Santiago, Chile, as astron- 
omer-in-cliief to the national observatory, remaining 
there for two years; while in South America he 
visited the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Perfc. 
On his return to Germany he received an appoint- 
ment at the royal observatory in Berlin,, where in 
behalf of the Central bureau der International Erd- 
messimg he was engaged, until 1891, in making 
continuous observations of the periodical changes 
of latitude. In April, 1891, he was commissioned 
by the same society to conduct the astronomical- 
geodetic expedition to the Hawaiian Islands; as 
a result of his observations the investigation of 
the changes of geographical latitude was consider- 
ably advanced. 

After his return from the South Sea Islands and 
from a journey to Samoa, Australia, and Ceylon, 
he constructed a large photographic zenith-tele- 
scope in Berlin for the purpose of improving the 
photographic method of determining the altitude. of 
the pole, and of rendering it available for scientific 
purposes. His lectures at the Royal University of 
Berlin are chiefly on the determination of geo- 
graphical and nautical locations by means of 


astronomy, with practical demonstrations at the ob- 
servatory. He improved also the photographic 
method of determining locality by constructing a 
photographic instrument for purposes ot travel. 
Since 1903 he has been one of the editors of the 
“ Geographisclies Jahrbucli ” (Gotha). 

Marcuse is a member of the international astro- 
nomical and of the geographical societies of Berlin, of 
the Free Photographic Association, and of the Ger- 
man society for the study of aerial navigation. ^ Of 
his writings the following may be mentioned : Die 
Pliysische Beschaffenlicit der Cometen ” (Berlin, 
1884); “ Beobachtungsergebnisse der Koniglichen 
Stern warte ” (part 4, zb. 1888); “Die Hawaiischen 
Inseln” (ib. 1894); “Die Atmosphiirische Luft” (ib. 

1896) ; “Die Photograpliische Bestimmungsweise 
der Polhohe” (ib. 1897); “Die Felder der Sinnes- 
wahrnehmnngen bei Pnicisionsmessungen (ib, 

1897) ; “ Beitriige zur Nautischen Astronomie ” (ib. 

1899); “ Anwendung Photograpliischer Methoden 
zur Geographischen Ortsbestimmung ” (ib. 1899); 
“Die Neuere Entwickelung der Geographischen 
Ortsbestimmung ” (ib. 1901) ; “ Pliysik der Erde ” (ib. 
1902); “Bearbeitung der Berliner Pollibhen 1889- 
1890 im Auftrage des Centralvereins der Interna- 
tionalen Erdmessung” (ib. 1902); “ Handbuck der 
Geographischen Ortsbestimmung ” (Brunswick, 
1904). S - 

MARCZALI, HEINRICH : Hungarian histo- 
rian ; born at Marczali April 3, 1856 ; educated at Raab, 
Papa, Budapest, Berlin, and Paris. In 1878 he be- 
came professor at the gymnasium of liis native town. 
He became a member of the Hungarian Academy in 
1893, aud two years later he was appointed professor 
of Hungarian history at the University of Budapest. 
In addition to numerous contributions to specialist 
journals, he lias written the following books: “A 
Foldrajzi Viszonyok Befolyasa Magyarorszag Tor- 
tenetere ” (Budapest, 1874); “A Magyar Tortenet 
Kutfoi ” (ib. 1880; German transl. “Quellen der 
Ungarischen Gesch.” Berlin, 1882); “Regestak a 
Kulfoldi Leveltarakbol ” (Budapest, 1882); “Ujkor 
Tortenete” (ib. 1883-86); “ Magyarorszog Tortenete 
II. Jozsef Koraban ” (ib. 1882- 88) ; “ Maria Theresia ” 
(ib. 1891); “A Legujabb Ivor Tortenete ” (ib. 1892); 
“ Az Arpadok es Dalmaczia ” (French transl. under 
the title “ Les Relations de la Dalmatie du XI. au 
XIII. Siecle,” Paris, 1898); the first, second, and 
eighth volumes of the great history of Hungary pub- 
lished by Szilagyi. 

Bibliography : Pallas Lex. 

s. L - v - 

MARETZEK, MAX : Austrian impresario ; 
born at Brfinn, Moravia, June 28, 1821; died at 
Pleasant Plains, New York, May 14, 1897. He was 
a pupil of Seyfried in Vienna, and also attended the 
university in that city. Several years later he be- 
came connected with Italian opera in London. In 
1848 he went to New York, where he began liis 
career as leader of the orchestra at the Italian opeiu. 
From 1849 to 1878 he was organizer and manager of 
grand opera at the Astor Place Opera House, the 
Academy of Music, and Pike’s Opera House (now 
the Grand Opera House). He occasionally made 
professional tours to other cities of the United 
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States, and to Mexico and Cuba. In 1849 lie brought 
to America the celebrated singer Mile. Bertucca, 
who afterward became his wife. 

In Oct., 1854, Maretzek leased the Academy of 
Music, and in the following year had a brilliant sea- 
son, his company including La Grange, Brignoli, 
Vestvali, and Badiali. “ Semiramide ” and “ II Tro- 
vatore ” were produced for the first time in America 
during that seasou. “ Rigoletto ” was brought out 
in 1855, and “Traviata” and “William Tell” in 
1856. In 1858 Maretzek engaged Piccolomini, and 
on Nov. 24 of that year he introduced Adelina Patti. 
He controlled the Academy from 1864 until it burned 
down in 1866. Among his singers of that period 
were Gazzaniga, Clara Louise Kellogg, Ronconi, 
Adelaide Phillips, Mazzolini, and Sued. On Nov. 
25, 1868, he conducted the first performance of 
“Faust” in America, the cast including Kellogg, 
Sulzer, Mazzolini, and Biacchi. 

Upon the restoration of the Academy of Music in 
1867, opera was given there under his direction, with 
Kellogg, Mazzolini, Ronconi, Minnie Hauck, and 
Antonicci in the cast. In the following year he 
leased Pike's Opera House, but returned to the 
Academy in 1869, where he brought out the French 
tenor Lefranc. It was here also that Lucca made 
her first appearance under Maretzek 's management 
in 1872. 

The list of operas introduced by Maretzek to the 
New York public, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, includes the following : “ Forza del Destino ” ; 

“ lone ” ; “ Carneval de Venice ” ; “ Don Sebastiano ” ; 
“Saffo”; Peri’s “Judith”; “Fra Diavolo”; “Le 
Proph&te”; “L’Africaine ” ; “Aroldo”; “I Masna- 
dier”; “Medea”; “ Crispino e la Comare ” ; “Romeo 
et Juliette ” ; “ L’Etoile clu Nord ” ; “ Luise Muller ” ; 

“ I Due Foscari ” ; “Attila”; “Roberto”; “AnnaBo- 
lena ” ; “ Policlito ” ; “ Maria di Rohan ” ; “ Linda di 
Chamounix”; “La Favorita”; “Don Pasquale”; 

“ Macbeth ” ; “ Marino Faliero ” ; “ Belisario ” ; 

“ Betty ” ; “I Lombardi. ” During the latter part of 
his life Maretzek enjoyed great popularity as a 
teacher of singing in New York. On Oct. 12, 1889, 
his golden jubilee was celebrated, Mme. Lehmann, 
Herr Kaliscli, Signor Perotti, Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Miss Anna Jucli, Herr Alvary, Herr Fischer, the 
Daly and Palmer companies, as well as several other 
artists, participating. Maretzek composed the 
operas “ Hamlet ” (Brtinn, 1848) and “ Sleepy Hol- 
low ” (Academy of Music, New York, 1879). He 
composed also orchestral and chamber music, piano- 
forte pieces, songs, etc., and wrote “Crotchets and 
Quavers,” New York, 1857. 

Bibliography: The Herald New York, Mav 15, 1S97 ; Baker, 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 
s- J. So, 

MARGALIOT, MARGALIOTH. See Maii- 

GOLIOTH. 

MARGALITA, AARON : Polish convert to 
Christianity; born 1663 at Zolkiev. He was a 
learned rabbi, and traveled as a maggid in Poland 
and Germany, preaching in the synagogues. In 
Holland he remained for seven years teaching rab- 
binics at Leyden. He thus became intimate with 
Trigland, through whose influence he was converted 
to the Reformed Church, as Margalita himself re- j 


lates in his work “ Oblatio Aaronis seu Tractatus de 
Passionibus Christi,” Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1706. 

Disappointed in his hope of receiving support 
which would enable him to study for an academic 
career, he left Holland and went to Berlin. Here 
he denounced the Talmudic Haggadah as contain- 
ing blasphemies against the Christian religion, where- 
upon King Frederick I. of Prussia ordered that the 
copies of a new edition of the Midrash Rabbah, which 
had been published at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 
1705, should be placed undersea! until the Christian 
theological faculty of that city should render an 
opinion upon the work. This opinion being favor- 
able, the order of suspension was revoked and the 
sale of the book was permitted. 

Through the protection of King Frederick, Mar- 
galita was appointed professor of rabbinic Hebrew at 
the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Here he 
remained but a short time, and it is said that in 1712 
he became a convert to the Lutheran Church at 
Hamburg. Jocher says in his lexicon that for hav- 
ing expressed a desire to return to Judaism, Marga- 
lita was imprisoned at Copenhagen, where he died 
a few years later. 


Bibliography : Bisclioff, ThalmuchUcbcrsctzunqcn , p. 171, 
note 11, Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1S99; A. Fttrst, Christen und 
Juden, PP. 192-193, Strasburg, 1892; Griitz, Gesch. x. 313-314; 
Jost, Gcscli. des Judcnthums und Seiner Sehten , viii. 298. 


S. Man. 


MARGARITA, ANTONIUS : Convert to 
Christianity in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; born about 1500 at Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
where his father, Jacob Margolioth, was rabbi ; died 
at Vienna; baptized in 1522 at Wasserburg, Ba- 
varia. He was teacher of Hebrew successively at 
Augsburg, Meissen, Zell, Leipsic, and (from 1537 
till his death) at the University of Vienna. 

He wrote “Dei* Gantz Judisch Glaub mit Sampt 
ainer Grundliclien und Wahrliafften Anzaygunge, 
Aller Satzungen, Ceremonien, Gebetten, Haymliclie 
und Offentliche Gebreuch, Deren sicli dye Juden 
Halten, Durcli das Gantz Jar, Mit Sclionen und 
Gegrundten Argumenten Wyder Jren Glauben,” 
Augsburg, 1530 ; Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1544, 1561, 
1689; Leipsic, 1705, 1713. The author ridicules 
Jewish ceremonies, accuses the Jews of usury and of 
sentiments hostile to Christians and Christianity, 
and argues against their Messianic hopes. He de- 
nounces the ‘Alenu prayer as anti-Christian in 
tendency. Declaiming against the usury and idle- 
ness of the Jews, he appeals to the magistrates to 
remedy the evil and to force the Jews to perform 
manual labor. He charges the Jewish physicians 
with ignorance and greediness, and asserts that, de- 
spite their minuteness in ritual, the Jews are neither 
pious nor charitable, and that, notwithstanding their 
apparent aversion to proselytism, they are eager to 
gain adherents to their faith. 

This libelous book had a great influence upon 
Luther, who made use of it in writing his “Von den 
Juden und Ihren Lugen. ” It was praised by Hoorn- 
beck, B. Lutberus, and Joseph Muller; but Wagen- 
seil speaks of it less favorably. When it appeared, 
Josel of RosiiEnr, being at that time at Augsburg, 
made complaint to Emperor Charles V., who ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the denunciations 
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contained in the book. The author was imprisoned 

and later expelled from Augsburg. 

pmunruAPHY* De le Roi, Die Evanrjclische Christenlieit 

Jr«de.» in 


Studicn zur jubdfeier 
Vienna, 1865 


S. Man. 


controversies with the autlior of “ISToda' bi-'ieliu- 
dah,” among others. The most renowned of this 
branch of the Margolioth family was Ephraim 
Solomon of Brody (d. there Aug. 5, 1828). Ephra- 
im Solomon was not a rabbi, but his numerous 
works were accepted in the rabbinical world as au- 
thoritative. There are numerous scholars bearing 
the name of Margolioth whose relationship to the 
family, though probable, can not be determined. 


Samuel Margolioth 
(dayyan at Posen c. looO) 


Mendel of Wilna 


Zebi Hirsch 
(rabbi at Vladimir) 


i 

Moses Mordecai 
(rabbi at Cracow ; d. 1616) 

n 


Abraham 
(of Zolkiev) 


Moses (?) Joseph 
(Talmudist ; 
d. Cracow) 


Sheindil Mendel 

(d. Cracow = (rabbi at Przemysl ; 
1624) d. April 2, 16o2) 


p — 

i 

Samuel 

of 

Wilna 

Mordecai Asher 
(son-in-law of 
Kapel of 
Krotoschin) 

l 

i 

i 

Elijah 

1 

Eliezer 

| 1 

Moses Joel Feibus 

(rabbi at (son-in-law of 
Tamow) R. Abraham 
of Brest- 
Litovsk) 

Israel 

(son-in-law of 
Abraham of 
Tismenitz) 

(rabbi at 
Meseritz) 

i 

i 

Judah 
of Potok 
(d. 1672) 

of Przemysl 
(son-in-law 
of Hirsch 
Hinker) 

(rabbi at 
Lubomil) 

Moses Zeeb 
(rabbi at 
Fttrth) 




i 

Mendel 
Heikeril 
(of Lublin) 

I 

Eliezer 

Isaac of 
Jaworow 
i 






l 

Menahem 

Monis (of Zolkiev) 







i 

Mordecai 

i 


— 




1 — 

Zebi Hirsch 

' 1 



Menahem Monis 
(rabbi at Dunoiowce ; d. 1829) 



Alexander Sen 
(rabbi at Satanov ; 

i 

d. 1802) 


1 

Ephraim Zalman 

/Ki 1S9S) 

Hayyim Mordecai 
(rab’bi at Dubno; d. 
1818) 

f J. 

Samuel Zebi Hirsch 

(rabbi at Dulczawka) 

i 

Mordecai 

(followed his father in 
the rabbinate of 
Satanov) 




Meshullam Nathan 
(rabbi at Berdychev ; 
d. 1861) 


A. S. W. 


J. 


Margolioth Pedigree 

MARGOLIOTH ; ; the name occurs also 

as Margaliot, Margolis, Margulies, Margo- 
louth. and in various other forms) : Polish family 
of Talmudic scholars that traces its descent from 
Paslii, on the one side, and from the families of bhor 
and Samuel Edels on the other. The first Margolioth 
known was Samuel, dayyan at Posen about looO; 
one of bis sons, Moses Mordecai, was rabbi at Cra- 
cow The daughter of R. Moses Mordecai married 
a relative, Mendel Margoliotli, rabbi at Przemysl 
(d April 2, 1652), and bore liim eight sons, all of whom 
were distinguished Talmudists. It is not certain 
from which one of Mendel Margolioth ’s sons 
of Potok (d. 1672) was descended. From Mor- 
decai b. Menahem Monis, the great-great-grand- 
son of Judah of Potok, descended a line of scholars. 

Mordecai himself was a cabalist and had Talmudic 


Bibliography 

24-25, r 

Fuenn, — --- - 

p. 8, Cracow, 1908. ^ g 

Abi Ezra Selig Margoliotli: German Tal- 
mudist; flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century; bom at Kaliscli, where he was subse- 
quently preacher. He preached also at Prague for 
a short time. He then went to Halbekstadt 
where he was prebendary of the " Klaus ' founded 
by Berent Lehmann in 1708. According to Stem- 
Schneider, he then went with his wife to Palestine, 
Lehmann furnishing him with the necessary funds. 
Margoliotli was the author of: Keset 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Amsterdam 1, 12); 
“Hibbure Likkutim,” novellas andresponsa (Venice, 
1715). 
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Bibliography : Azulai, Shc-m ha-Gcdolim , ii. 08; Steinscbnei- 
Bodl. No. 2581 ; Auerbach, Gcscli. dev Gemcinde 
Halberstadt, p. 62. 


A. Pe. 


Abraham Elijah b. Nathan Margolioth ; 

Rabbi of Nacliod, Bohemia, whore he was a “moreli 
zedek ” (acting rabbi) at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. With Eliezer b. Pethahiah, liaz~zan 
of Worms, lie wrote " Telillali le-Kibbuz Galyotenn,” 
published at Amsterdam in 1705 (Ben Jacob, “Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,” p. 661; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl” 
No. 3847; Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” in. 21). 

D - P. Wi. 


Alexander Margolioth : Polish rabbi; died in 
batanov, Podolia, Jan. 8, 1802. He succeeded liis 
father, Zebi Hirsch, as rabbi of Zbara?, Galicia, and 
was there in 1774. Later he became rabbi of Sata- 
nov, where lie remained until his death. He is 
spoken of very highly by contemporary rabbis like 
R. Ezekiel Landau and R. Aryeli Lob of Stry (au- 
thor of “ Kezot ha-Hoslien ”). A collection of his 
responsa from 1776 to 1791 was published more than 
half a century after his death, under the title “ Te- 
slmbot lia-R AM. ” (Warsaw, 1859). He was the 
teacher of his nephew Ephraim Solomon Margolioth 
of Brody. 


Bibliography : Eisenstadt-' Wiener, 
Fuenn, Kencset Yisrael, p. 138. 
*n. it. 


Da' at Kcdoshim , p. 73; 

P. Wi. 


Rabbati. Many other works by him are still in 
manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 



s - s - B. Fit. 

Hayyim Mordecai Margolioth: Polish rabbi ; 
died at Dunajowcc 1818; brother of Ephraim Solo- 
mon Margolioth. Hayyim Mordecai was at first 
rabbi at Brestitzki, and later became rabbi in Great 
Dubno, where be established a printing-office. He 
was among those who elected the three deputies 
sent to St. Petersburg to confer with the govern- 
ment upon Jewish affairs, and was the author of 
“Slia‘are Teshubah,” commentary to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Dubno, 1820); it contains ex- 
tracts from other works and appears in most edi- 
tions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Bibliography: 1 Jr Dubno wc-Rabbctncha , p. 20, Cracow, 1902 • 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4098; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 327.’ 

Isaac ben Jacob Margolioth : Rabbi of 
Prague, where he died April 17, 1525; son of Jacob 
Margolioth, rabbi of Nuremberg. He is mentioned 
in connection with the Mintz-Margolioth affair, in 
which he sided with his father. He wrote the pref- 
ace to his father’s “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah.” 


Bl ,£H£?hAPHY : Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da' at Kcdoshim, pp. 17, 
« 8, St ‘ Petersburg 189/ -98 ; S. Rapoport, Gal 'Ed, p. 30 
Prague, 1856. - ’ F ’ 


Asher Solomon Margolioth. See Judah Lob 
ben Asiier Margolioth. 

Ephraim Zalman Margolioth : Galician rabbi;- 
bom in Brody Dec. 19, 1762; died Aug. 24, 1828.' 
He received liis Talmudic education at different 
yesliibot, in which he distinguished himself for the 
acuteness of liis intellect and for liis astonishing 
memory. His correspondence with Ezekiel Landau 
and other leading Talmudists soon gained for him a 
high reputation. He established a banking-house 
which proved so successful that within a short time 
he became quite wealthy. In 1785 he published his 
responsa entitled “Bet Hadasli ha-Hadashot ” ; and 
in the following year tiie rabbis of Brody elected 
him one of their number. Being of independent 
means, lie opened in liis bouse a yeshibah of which 
he was the head; and several of liis pupils became 
eminent rabbis. 

Margolioth was considered a high rabbinical au- 
thority. He published the following works: “Bet 
Efrayim ” (2 vols., Lemberg, 1809-10), commentary 
on parts of the Torek De‘ah; oration at the funeral 
of R. MeTr Kristianopoler ($. 1815); “ Bet Efrayim ” 
(4 parts, ib. 1818), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk; “ Yad Efrayim” (Dubno, 1820), 
commentaries on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim* 

“ Sha'are Efrayim” {ib. 1820), on the ruies pertain- 
ing to the reading of the Law; “Yad Efrayim” 
(Zolkiev, 1823), extensive commentaries on the names 
of men and of women to be employed in letters of 
divorce; “ Shem Efrayim” (Berdychev, 1826), com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch ; “ Matteli Efrayim ” (Zol- 
kiev, 1834), on the ritual laws to be observed from 
the beginning of the month of Elul until after the 
Feast of Tabernacles, as well as on the regulations 
regarding the Kadclish of orphans; “Zera‘ Efra- 
yim ” (Lemberg, 1853), commentary on the Pesikta 


E - c - A. S. W. 

Jacob Margolioth. of Nuremberg: German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; died at an advanced 
age about 1492. His contemporaries Joseph Colon 
(Responsa, No. 26) and Judah Minz (Responsa, No. 
13) speak of him as one of the greatest rabbis of liis 
time, which caused Griitz (“Gescli.” viii. 268) to 
hold that in all probability lie presided over the 
meeting of German rabbis held in Nuremberg in 
1474. Emperor Frederick III. ordered, in 1487, the 
two brothers Abraham and Solomon of Ulm to 
I submit their disputes to Jacob Margolioth, “Hocli- 
meister ” of Nuremberg (see Wiener, “Regesten ziir 
Gescli. der Juden in Deutschland,” No. 126). In the 
quarrel between Moses Capsali and Joseph Colon, 
Margolioth sided with the former. Later, accord- 
ing to Griitz (“Gescli.” viii. 58), he opposed Jacob 
Pollack, who is said to have been his pupil; but 
the above-quoted responsum of Judah Minz proves 
this to be only a surmise. 

Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 106), and after him Griitz and 
Fuenn, confounded this Jacob Margolioth with a 
younger contemporary at Ratisbon, of the same 
name, who corresponded with Reuchlin. It is prob- 
able that Jacob Margolioth “ of Nuremberg ” is iden- 
tical with R. Jacob Margolioth “of Worms,” and 
perhaps with R. Jacob Margolioth “of Lucca” (?) 
and Jacob Marmonda Margolioth (Moses Minz, Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 73, 114). He is commonly accepted 
as the author of “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah,” and, 
consequently, as the father of Isaac b. Jacob Mar- 
golioth of Prague (d. 1525), the editor of that work, 
which appeared together with the “Tib Gittin” of . 
Ephraim Zalman Margolioth (Zolkiev,* 1823)’* 
Bibliography.* Eiseristadt-Wiener, Defat Kcdoshim , Appen- 
<Rx, pp. 0/-6S,_7h st. Petersburg, 1897-98; Fuenn, Kencset 
I Israel, pp. 555-550, Warsaw, 1880; idem, Kiryah Ne'cma- 
nah, p. 328, Wilna, I860; Wiener, in Moiiatsschrift, 1868, 
xvii. 345 ct scq. 
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Jacob Margolioth. of Ratisbon : German 
rabbi and Hebraist; nourished about 1500. He is 
known chiefly by a Hebrew letter addressed to 
Reach lin which is preserved in “Epistolce Olarorum 
Vlrorum ad Reuclilinum ” (see text in Fuenn, “Ke- 
neset Yisrael,” pp. 555-556, where he is confounded 
with Jacob Margolioth, rabbi of Nuremberg). His 
son, the apostate Antonins Margarita, relates 
the great services which Jacob rendered his towns- 
men by interceding in their behalf with Siegmund 
von Rohrbach, who was imperial governor at Katis- 
bon from 1499 to 1512 (quoted by Wiener from 
Margarita’s “Dcr Gantz Jhdisch Glaub,” p. 138, 
Leip°siC (1705). According to the same authority 
this Jacob Margolioth had another son, who was 
a musician in Prague; this led Wiener to believe 
that this musician may be identical with R. Isaac b. 
Jacob Margolioth of Prague (d. 1525), who edited 
his father’s “ Seder Gittin wa-Halizah ” (see Margo- 
LioTir, Jacob, of Nuremberg); but the supposi- 
tion seems improbable. 

Bibliography: Wiener, in MonatsschrifU 1868, xvn. 34 » et 
(where all other sources are quoted and discussed) . 

n.' P- 

Jacob Koppel b. Zebi Margolioth: Polish 
preacher and moralist of the seventeenth century ; 
died 1673 (?). He came from Vladimir, Yolhynia, 
where he was an eye-witness of the massacres of 
1648-49, from which he escaped to Germany. He 
was the author of “Mar’ot YVakob,” tables of eth- 
ical rules (Venice, 1662); “Mizbali YVakob,” a ser- 
mon on penitence and some haggadic novella? (ib. 
1662); and “Kol Ya‘akob,” on the Pentateuch and 
the Talmud, to which is appended an elegy on the 
victims of the above-mentioned massacres (Amster- 
dam, 1708). 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael , p. 556; Furst, Bibb 
jud. ii. 328; Lewinstein, in Dor Dor ice-Dorshaw , p. 109, 
Warsaw, 1899. p w 

ll. R. 1 * VYI * 

Judah Lob ben Asher Margolioth : Grand- 
son of R. Mordecai Jaffe; died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder June 14, 1811. He was successively rabbi at 
Rusnow, Szebrszjm, Polotsk, Lesla, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, and wrote the following works: “Kor- 
ban Reshit,” responsa and discussions on Rosli 
ha-Shauah (Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, 1778); “Peri 
Tebu’ah,” responsa (parts i. and ii., Novidvor, 
1796; parts iii. and iv. are still in manuscript); 
“Tal Orot,” treatises on the essence of the soul, 
on immortality, etc. (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1751) ; 
“ Or ‘Olam,” treatises on natural philosophy, to 
which is appended Saadia Gaon’s commentary on 
Canticles ( ib . 1777); “Bet Middot,” on ethics, in 
prose and verse (Dyhernfurth, 1778) ; “ ‘Aze ‘Eden,” 
homilies on belief, philosophy, pride, and humility, 
with a criticism of Mendelssohn’s “Jerusalem” (ib. 
1802); “Amirali Ne'imah,” on the Ilaggadah and 
the Pentateuch (in manuscript); “Iggeret lia-Meli- 
zah,” on style (Novidvor, 1794); “Sefer Tob we- 
Yafeli,” collection of poems on dogmatic, grammat- 
ical, and liturgical subjects (Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, 
1770). He was probably the first Judoeo-Polish au- 
thor to write on natural philosophy. 

Bibliography: Ha-Zeman , i. 97; Fuenn Kcnesct Yisrael 
p. 413, Warsaw, 1886; Steinsclmeirter, Cat. Bodl.lsQ.otW; 
Burst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 328 ; Zeitliu, Bibl. Hebr. p. 229. 

e. c. A. S. W. 


Me’ir b. Zebi Hirsch Margolioth: Polish 
rabbi and author; born probably at Horodenka, 
Galicia; died at an advanced age at Ostrog,. Vol- 
liynia, April 24, 1790. He was rabbi of the distiict 
of Lemberg for more than forty years (c. 1742-82), at 
the time when Lemberg had two rabbis, one for the 
city proper and one for the surrounding district. 
In 1782 he seems to have gone to Ostrog, where he 
remained until his death. Margolioth was a pupil 
of R. Israel Ba’al Shem Tob (BESliT), the reputed 
founder of Hasidism, and was probably the greatest 
Talmudical authority of the time to confess to such 
discipleship. He was the author of “ Men* Netibim, ” 
responsa and novella? (Polnoi, 1791), “Sod 1 akin u- 
Bohiz,” on the Cabala (ib.), and “Derek ha-Tob 
weha-Yashar,” on the Slmlhan ‘Aruk (Polnoi and 
Shklov, 1799). 

Margolioth left four sons: Joseph. Nabman, 
rabbi of Polnoi and father of R. Hayyim of Ostrog; 
Bezaleel, rabbi of Zwaliil and successor to his fa- 
ther as rabbi of Ostrog ; Saul, rabbi successively of 
Komorn, Zbaraz, and Lublin; and Naphtali Mor- 
decai. Margolioth’s daughter married Naplitali 
Herz ha-Kohen, rabbi of Scharigrod. Margolioth 
had also an older brother, Isaac Dob Bar (rabbi of 
Jazlowicz and the district of Podolia; author of 
“ Be’er Yizliak ”), who is mentioned in his works. 
Isaac Dob Biir was one of the three rabbis (the 
other two being R. Israel Ba‘al Shem and R. Hay- 
yim Cohen Rapoport of Lemberg) who represented 
the Talmudist position in the discussion with the 
Frankists under the auspices of Bishop Mikulski in 
1759. Margolioth’s mother was a sister of R. Ary eh 
Lebush b. Mordecai Auerbach of Stanislau (d. 1772). 


Bibliography : Buber, Anshe S/iem, pp. 13/-LW, 20^ Cracow, 
1895 ; Lazar ha-Kohen, Kin' at Sofenm, pp. 162-163, Lemberg, 
1892; Walden, Shem ha-GcdoUm hc-Haaash , p. 87. 

P Wt 


Moses b. Judah Lob Margolioth.: Rabbi at 
Semnitz, Hungary, in the nineteenth century; son 
of Judah Lob Margolioth. He was the author of 
“Hakirat lia-Gemui,” treatises on retribution and 
punishment, with an appendix under the title 
“ Keter Malkut,” a poem by W. Buchner (Budapest, 
1829; Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 6518). 

Moses Mordecai ben Samuel Margolioth: 
Talmudist and cabalist; horn probably at Posen, 
where his father was rabbi, about 1540; died at 
Cracow Nov. 21, 1616. On the death of Joseph 
Katz (1591) Moses Mordecai Margolioth became head 
of the yeshibah at Cracow, which office he retained 
over twenty years. He wrote: “Hasde Adonai, 
on the thirteen attributes of God (Cracow, 1589); 
“Selihah ‘al ha-Kedoshim,” prayer for the martyrs 
of 1596, published in an edition of selihot (Dyhern- 
furth, 1702) : “ Zoliar Hadasldim Midrash ha-Ne‘lam” 
(Cracow, 1603). 


Bibliography : 

sit n soh n ft i flnr, 


Zuuz, Mr hct-Zcdek , p. 42 , Lemberg,. 1874; 
Cat rtndl. \'o. 6517 : Furst, Bibl. Jud. n. So 0. 


Naplitali Margolioth (Margaritba) : Scholar 
and author; born at Vienna 1562. He embraced 
Christianity in 1603, taking the name of Julius 
Conrad Otto, and later became professor of He- 
brew at Altorf. Subsequently he returned to Ju- 
daism. He wrote: “Usus Ebrea? Lingua?” (Nu- 
remberg, 1604); “Grammatica Hebrsea” (ib. 1605); 
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“Lexicon Radicale,” a dictionary of rabbinical and 
Talmudic words (ib. 1607) ; “ Gale Razaya, ” a work 
full of false Talmudic citations and of misinterpre- 
tations of Talmudic sayings regarding the Messianic 
idea and the doctrine of the Trinity (ib. 1605). 

Bibliography: Wolf, Bibl, Hcbr. i, 480, iii. 365, iv. 815 ; De le 
Roi, Evangelische Christenhcit , i. 133; Steinsctmeider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 6702 ; Furst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 330. 

E- C. A. S. W. 

Saul b. Me'ir Margolioth. : Polish rabbi ; died 
in Lublin Dec. 13, 1800 (?); son of R. Me'ir of Os- 
trog and Lemberg (author of “Mei'r Netibim ”) and 
pupil of R, Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob. He was rabbi 
successively of Zbaraz, Galicia, and of Komorn, be- 
fore he went to Lublin, where he remained until 
his death. 

Saul is often mentioned in the records of the com- 
rnunit}’’ of Lublin as the author of useful communal 
measures. He left no works, but is mentioned in 
the above-cited work of his father’s. His son Zebi 
Hirsch, who married a daughter of R. Lob of 
Amsterdam, succeeded Saul b. Me'ir as rabbi in the 
city of Lublin. 

Bibliography: Buber, Anslie Shem , p. 202, Cracow, 1895; 
Nissenbaum, Lc-IJorot ha-Yehudim he- Lublin, pp. 91-91, 
Lublin, 1899; Lewinstein, in Lor Lor we-Lorshaw, p. 124, 
Warsaw, 1899. 

H. H. P. Wl. 

MARGOLIS, ISAAC BEN ELI AH : Russo- 
Polish rabbi and author; born in Kalvariya, gov- 
ernment of Suwalki, Russian Poland, 1842; died in 
New York Aug. 1, 1887; son of the rabbi of Wiz- 
hajny, and a descendant of Yom-Tob Lipmann Hel- 
ler of Prague. 

His youth was devoted to the study of the Talmud ; 
and in 1862 he settled in Meretz, government of 
Wilna, where later on lie embarked in business. 
The zealots of that city and business reverses ren- 
dered his life there unpleasant; and in consequence 
he removed to Kovno, where he soon found employ- 
ment as tutor in the house of Ezekiel Jaffe. Later 
he became rabbi of Druskeniki, government of 
Grodno. In 1884 he emigrated to the United States 
and became rabbi of the Congregation Anshe-Kal- 
variya, New York. 

Margolis was the author of “Ma‘oz lia-Talmud ” 
(Warsaw, 1868), an apologetic work in defense of 
the Talmud and the Shulhan ‘Aruk against certain 
critics; “Ma‘oz lia-Yam ” (Wilna, 1870), a reply to 
the attacks of M. L. Lilienblum in “ Megillali 4 Afali ” ; 
and “Sippure Yeshurun ” (Berlin, 1876), a collec- 
tion of Talmudic and Midrashic legends, anecdotes, 
etc., written in an elegant Hebrew style. He also 
contributed largely to the Hebrew periodicals “ Ha- 
Maggid, ” “Ha-Zefirah,” and “Ha-Meliz.” 

Bibliography: B. Herzraann, in Ha-Asif, iv.; M, Caplan, in 
Ha-Zefirah , No. 168; American Hebrew , Aug. 22, 1887, p. 8. 

I. S. B. 

MARGOLIS, MAX LEOPOLD: American 
philologist ; born at Meretz, government of Wilna, 
Russia, Oct. 15, 1866; son of Isaac Margolis; edu- 
cated at the elementary school of his native town, 
the Leibnitz gymnasium, Berlin, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city (Pli.D. 1891). In 1891 he was 
appointed to a fellowship in Semitic languages at Co- 
lumbia University, and from 1892 to 1897 he was in- 
structor, and later assistant professor, of Hebrew 


and Biblical exegesis at the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati. In 1897 he became assistant professor 
of Semitic languages in the University of California ; 
in 1898, associate professor; and since 1902 lie has 
been acting head of the Semitic department. 

Of Margolis’ works may be mentioned; “The 
Columbia College MS. of Megillali,” New York, 
1892; “Notes on Semitic Grammar,” parts i.-iii., in 
“Hebraica” (“American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures”), 1894, 1896, 1902; “The 
Theology of the Old Prayer-Book,” in “ Year Book of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis,” 1897; 
“The Theological Aspect of Reformed Judaism,” 
Baltimore, 1904. 

Bibliography: The American Israelite. 1902. 

A. P. T. H. 

MARGOLIUT, MARGULIES, MARGU- 
LIOTH. See Maugolioth. 

MARGOLIUTH, MOSES : Convert to Chris- 
tianity; born in Suwalki, Poland, Dec. 3, 1820; died 
in London Feb. 25, 1881. He went to Liverpool, 
England, in 1837, where he met a convert named 
Lazarus, and the Rev. H. S. Joseph ; the latter bap- 
tized Margoliutli in April, 1838. He entered Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, Jan., 1840; became curate of St. 
Augustine, Liverpool, June 30, 1844; and had many 
ecclesiastical appointments, ultimately becoming 
vicar of Little Linford, Buckinghamshire (1877-81). 
He took the degree of Ph.D. at Erlangen in 1857. 

I In 1847 he started a Hebrew-Christian monthly 
magazine entitled “The Star of Jacob.” 

Margoliutli wrote the following works, all pub- 
lished in London : “Modern Judaism ” (1843); “The 
History of the Jews of Great Britain ” (1857; a work 
of some merit in the last two volumes) ; “ A Pilgrim- 
age to the Land of My Fathers” (1858); “The Cu- 
rates of Ri verdale ” (1860) ; “ The Spirit of Prophecy ” 
(1864); “The Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch” 
(1871). Margoliutli was one of the revisers of the 
English version of the Old Testament. He wrote 
also a considerable number of minor works. 

Bibliography : Jewish World , London, March 4, 1881 ; Jour- 
nal of British Archcvological Association , 1881 ; M. Margo- 
liutli, Some Triumphs ancl Trophies of the World (1882); 
Autobiography prefixed to Modern Judaism. 

J- G. L. 

MARGULIES, SAMUEL HIRSCH : Rabbi; 
born at Brzezan, Galicia, Oct. 9, 1858 ; a descendant 
of Rabbi Ephraim Zalman Margolioth; educated at 
the theological seminary at Breslau. He was from 
1885 to 1887 rabbi of the Congregation Newe Sha- 
lom in Hamburg ; till 1890, of the congregation at 
Weilburg, Hesse -Nassau ; and since 1890 he has been 
chief rabbi of Florence. In 1899 lie was appointed 
principal of the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano, which 
was later transferred from Rome to Florence. 

Margulies has published several essays in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin” and in the “Monatssclirift,” and 
is the author of: “Saadja Alfajumi’s Arabisclie 
Psalmen-Uebersetzung,” Breslau, 1884; “Zwei 
Pesacli-Predigten,” Frankfort-on -the-Main, 1888; 
“Dichter und Patriot,” Treves, 1896. He is also 
(1904) editor of the “Rivista Israelitica. ” 
s. F. T. H. 

MARHAB IBN AL-HARITH: Jewish 
Arabian warrior and poet; killed during Moham- 
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mod's invasion of Kliaibar about 628. Marhab, who 
was of Himyarite descent, distinguished himself 
by his bravery in defending one of the forts of 
Khaibar. He is represented in the “Ta’rikli al- 
ITamis ” (quoted by Caussin de Perceval) as a man 
of uncommon strength and audacity, wearing two 
cuirasses, a double turban and a helmet, and a 
sword at each side, and brandishing a three-pointed 
lance. According to the custom of Arab warriors, 
Marliab sent a poem challenging any of Mohammed, s 
heroes to single combat. Ali, Mohammed s cousin 
and third successor, answered the challenge, and 
Marhab was killed. According to Ibn Hisham, Mo- 
hammed’s biographer, it was Mohammed ibn Masla- 
mah, who, wishing to avenge his brother, killed on 
the previous day, offered to light Marhab. Ibn 
Hisham further says that the two combatants kept 
a tree between them as a defense, and that the 
branches of the tree immediately over their heads 
were soon cut away. Marhab accidentally dropping 
his sword, Mohammed seized the opportunity to 
deal him a fatal blow. 


Bibliography: Caussin de Perceval, Z’Htoire des 
Arahp? iii 195 et sea.: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. lUo-lw, ion 
Hisham, ’ Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah , pp. 760-761, ed. Wusten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1858. ^ 


MARHESHWAN. See Heshwan. 


MARI BEN DIMI : Second gaon of Pumbe- 
dita. When the Jewish scholars were compelled to 
leave the Babylonian academies, Mari, with others, 
went to Firuz-Shabur and there established a new 
academy which became associated with, bis name. 
After the death of the gaon Hanan of Iskiya, in 609, 
he was elected successor in the gaonate. Two ha- 
lakic decisions of his have been preserved— one, 
quoted by Judah Gaon, concerning two unknown 
plants mentioned in the Talmud (Chaim M. Horo- 
witz “ Halachisclie Scliriften der Geonim,” 11 . 56, 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1851; “Teshubot ha-Geo- 
n i m ,” p. 45, ed. Eyck, 1864), and tbe other concern- 
ing the marriage of a“mamzer” (“Halakot Gedo- 
lot,” ed. Vienna, p. 22a). 


Bibliography: Gratz, Ocscli. y. 12-13, duller, Einleitimg lin 
die Responsen der Bahjjlomsclien Geoneiu p. 6y , v\ eiss, 
Bnr iv 6 ; Letter of Slier ira Gaon , m Neubauer, M. J. C. 
i. 35, ii. 187. 

E. C. 


M. flc. 


MARIA THERESA. See Austria. 

MARIAMNE : 1 . Wife of Herod the Great; 
the first of this name. She was the daughter of the 
Hasmonean Alexander, a son of .Aristobulus II., 
who was conquered and put to flight by Herod s 
father, Autipater. Her mother was Alexandia, 
daughter of the reigning prince Hyrcanus II. 
JVlien I-Ierod. at that time tetrarch, entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph in 43 b.c. , Alexandra sought to bring 
about the marriage of her daughter to him, hoping 
thus to avoid the ruin of her house (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 13, § 1; idem, “B. J.” i. 13, § 3). The 
war, however, left Herod no leisure ; and not until 
five years after his betrothal to Mariamne, and three 
years after he had become nominal king of Judea, 
did he leave the siege of Jerusalem, in 37 b.c. , and 
celebrate his marriage in Samaria (“Ant.” xiv. lo, 
§ 14; “B. J.” i. 17, § 8). Mariamne bore him three 


sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and one who died 
young, and two daughters, Salampsio and Cypros. 

The marriage proved an unhappy one. The king, 
indeed, loved the beautiful woman passionately; 
but the queen could not forget that Herod had been 
the murderer of all her family and that he had suc- 
ceeded to the throne really at the cost of her pater- 
nal house. She displayed a natural pride toward 
this parvenu which was especially felt by Herod s 
mother and by his sister Salome, who wrought so 
much evil in the course of her life. 

The queen ruled the king completely. This was 
made manifest when Alexandra insisted that her 
son, Mariamne ’s brother, should be made high 
priest. On the advice of Dellius, the friend of 
Antony — who wished to give the latter’s passion 
another direction— she sent pictures of her two beau- 
tiful children to the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra. 
Antony had, in fact, designs on the youthful Aris- 
tobulus ; and since Mariamne also asked the favor of 
the king, he found himself obliged to make Hie 
youth high priest (35 B.C. ; “Ant.” xv. 2, § 6; “B. 
J.” i. 22, § 3), although, in reality, only to kill him 
on a suitable occasion. When, later, Heiod was 
obliged to justify before Antony at Laodicea the 
killing of Aristobulus, he placed Mari- 
Left in amne under the protection of Joseph, 
Charge of his brother-in-law, commanding him 
Joseph. to kill her in case he (Herod) should 
not return alive. As Joseph had oc- 
casion to associate a good deal with Mariamne in 
connection with governmental affairs, he good- 
naturedly told her of the boundless love the king 
felt for her and of the secret instructions which 
Herod had given him. A false report of Herod s 
death being circulated, Mariamne sought refuge 
with the Roman legions. Herod, however, was dis- 
missed with the favor of Antony. On his return 
Salome accused Mariamne of adultery with Joseph. 
Herod at first would not believe the charge ; but it 
chanced that the queen reproached him for the 
secret commission he had entrusted to Joseph, and 
this convinced Herod of the criminality of Joseph 
and Mariamne. In his anger he caused Joseph to 
be put to death immediately, and he would have 
similarly disposed of Mariamne had not his love for 
her been greater than his anger. He, however, 
threw Alexandra into prison (34 b.c.) as the instiga- 
tor of the scandal (“Ant.” xv. 3, §§ 5-9; “B. J. i. 
23, 8$ 4-5). 

In the spring of the year 30, Herod visited Augus- 
tus in Rhodes. He left Mariamne and her mother 
under the protection of a certain Joseph and of the 
Iturean Sohemus. Again he commanded that his 
wife should be killed in the event of his death. 
The king had hoped to find love on his return ; in- 
stead he found himself hated and avoided. The 
king’s mother and sister found him 

Falsely ready to listen to their slanders. Sa- 

Accused lome told him that Mariamne sought 
by Salome, to poison him. Thereupon the king 
questioned Mariamne ’s favorite eu- 
nuch, who said he knew nothing of the poison, but 
that the queen was offended because of what Sohe- 
mus had told her in regard to his secret instructions. 
| Sohemus met the same fate as had Herod’s brother- 
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in-law, and Ilerod caused Mariamne to be accused 
before a tribunal composed of liis friends, which pro- 
nounced sentence of death. The king and some of 
the judges did not wish to hasten the execution, de- 
siiing meiely to put Mariamne in prison ; but Salome 
represented that the people might raise a disturbance 
and seek to release Mariamne, and the latter was con- 
sequently led to death. During the entire route to 
the place of execution her own mother, Alexandra, 
desiring to rehabilitate herself in Herod’s eyes, re- 
viled her, accusing her of adultery and of ingrati- 
tude toward Herod. Mariamne answered not a 
word, and died calm and composed (“ Ant.” xv. G, 
§ o; Y $ 0), being about twentv-eight years of aim 
(29 n.c.). 

> The fact that Mariamne was twice accused under 
similar circumstances of adultery with the regent, 
makes it probable that Josephus 7 account contains 
some inaccuracies, the more so as the second account 
is wholly lacking in “B. J.” (Destinon, “Di Quellen 
des Josephus,” p. 113), The second account, how- 
ever, can not be a simple repetition on the part of 
Josephus of the first, since Josephus himself, in re- 
lating the second incident, refers to 
Discrep- the first ('‘Ant.” xv. 7, § 1). It is re- 
anc 7 irL markable that Josephus mentions Jo- 

Sources. sepli the second time without any 
further particulars (ib. 6, § 5), which 
looks, it is true, as though he had before him two 
parallel accounts which he tried to combine in. this 
way. According to “B. J.,” Mariamne was put to 
death in the first case— that is, in the year 34. But 
this is impossible, since she could not have borne 
five children between the years 87 and 34. Indeed 
on closer scrutiny the two incident s do not appear at 
all identical, since in the second case it is not the re- 
gent Phreroras with whom Mariamne is associated, 
but Sohemus, who was of comparatively low rank. 
Hence the two incidents are probably historical, and 
the omission of the second account in“B. J.” is due 
to the fact that Josephus, as usual, has condensed 
his narration in that work. The historian Nicholas 
of Damascus believed in Muriamne’s guilt (“Ant " 
xvi. 7, % 1). 

Ihere is a Talmudic legend concerning the mar - 
liage and death of Mariamne, although her name is 
not mentioned. It is to the effect that when the 
whole house of the Hasmoneans had been rooted 
out, she threw herself from the roof and was killed 
(B. B. 8b). Out of love for her, Herod is said to have 
kept her body preserved in honey for seven years 
(ib. ; S. Geiger, in “ Ozar Nell mad,” iii 
Talmudic 1). In the Talmud this sort of mental 
Legends, derangement is called a “deed of 
Herod ” (Sank. G6b). Josephus relates 
also that after her death Herod tried in hunting and 
banqueting to forget his loss, but that even his 
strong nature succumbed and he fell ill in Samaria, 
where lie had made Mariamne his wife (“Ant.” xv! 

7, g 7). The Mariamne tower in Jerusalem, built 
by Herod, was without doubt named after her; it 
was called also “ Queen ” (Baoi/Jg ; - B. J ” ji 17 S 8 • 
v. 4, § 8). ’ " * 

Josephus writes the name M aptapup adding the in- 
flectional ending to Mc (f m f i(= Dno), the Septuagint 
form of the name. In some editions of Josephus 


llapiautui Stood with double ki u this was dissimi- 
lated to Him” in the Middle Ages, and the name 
lias so remained (S. Pape-Benscler, “ Wbrterhiieh 
der Griecliisclien Eigenimmen,'’ 8d ed. 1870, 

Bibliography; Griitz, Ge.xeh. 4th ed., iii. 187, 200, 210 - n, 
bouiv, l-hst. p. 151; Seluirer, Ucxch. 3d ed., i. 358 88J ; Well- 
Hausen, 1. J. G. 4 tli ed., pp. 325, 328. 

2. Wife of Herod the Great; the second of this 
name. She was held to be very beautiful; and 
Herod, on first seeing her, was seized with an ardent 
passion for her. Since he did not wish to obtain 
possession of her by force, he thought it, best to 
marry her. He advanced her father, Simon the son 
of Boethus (a man of humble birth, originally from 
Alexandria, but at that time living in Jerusalem), to 
the position of high priest (25 n.c.) a few years 
after the execution of the first Mariamne (Josephus, 
“xVut.” xv iii. 5, §4; comp. ib. xvii. 1,8 2; idem ! 
“B. J.” i. 28, § 4). 

Mariamne bore Herod one son, also called Herod 
(“Ant.” xvii. 1, § 2), who married Iicrodias (ib. xviii. 
5, § 4), and who was in fact the destined heir to the 
throne (“B. J.” i. 29, § 2; comp. ib. 80, § 3). Mari- 
amne knew of Herod’s intention in regard to her son 
(ib. 30, § 7). Josephus always writes M aptdfn/ or 
Map t a /imp as he does also in the case of other persons 
of the same name. 

Bl 3d L ed GR i A 4(r Y ’ GriUz ’ Gc * c]h 4rb ed., iii. 223; Scburer, Gcsch. 

S. Kr. 

MARIAMPOL (Polish, Marjampol ; called 
formerly Staripole) : Town situated in the govern- 
ment of Suwalki, Russian Poland. The Jewish 
community there, like the town itself, is of compar- 
atively recent date. At first the community was 
dependent, in communal affairs, upon the neighbor- 
ing town of Kalvariya. Its first rabbi, Hayyim 
Shershaver, was elected in 1780, though the com- 
munity was too poor to build a synagogue; and the 
rabbi then visited a number of towns in order to col- 
lect money for that purpose. In the Polish revolu- 
tion of 1831a Polish regiment passed through Mari- 
ampoi ami carried away four of the Jewish elders who 
were faithful to the Russians, and left them, bound, 
in the forest. In the same year, on the occasion of 
an encounter between the Russians and the Poles at 
Mariampol, the latter locked all the Jews in the syn- 
agogue, with the result that onty one Jew was killed. 
Mariampol has (1897) a total population of 6,298, of 
which over two thousand arc Jews. 

Bibliography: Yalkut Ma'circthi, i. no, 

Ir - K * A. S. AY. 

MARIK, SOLOMON : Spanish surgeon, of 
whose life no details are known. He wrote in Span- 
ish in Hebrew script a work entitled “Libro de la 
Cirogia,” of which a fragment exists in a volume of 
miscellanea in the royal library at Munich. 

David Marich or Marik, a physician and mer- 
chant, and Abraham Marich, both Spanish exiles, 
together with nineteen others, received permission 
from Duke Alfonso of Este on Fob. 1, 1493, to 
settle with their families at Ferrara (“R. E. J. ” 
xv. 120). 


Bibliography : Steinschneider, Cat. Munich , codex 291, 3; 
Rayserlmg. Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 05. 

G * M. K. 
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MARINI, SOLOMON B. ISAAC : Italian 
rabbi of the seventeenth century ; died in 1670. He 
was the only rabbi at Padua who survived the 
plague of 1031, which decimated the community. 
lIis°wisdom and his eloquence contributed much to 
the restoration of order. He wrote a commentary 
to Isaiah entitled “Tikkun ‘Olam” (Verona, 1652). 
lie was renowned as a scholar, teacher, and pastor, 
and among his pupils was the physician and rabbi 
] saac Hay y i m Can tarini. His brother, Shabbethai 
b. Isaac Marini (d. 1085), was a physician. 
Bibliography: Nepi-Ghironch, Tuledot Gedole Yisracl , pp. 
330, 338 et mi . T ,, 

v. -k* 


MARIX, ADOLPH: American naval com- 
mander; born Apr. 24, 1848, in Saxony. He went 
to America while still a boy, and in 1804 entered 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., graduating in 1868. In 1869 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of ensign, and in the following 
year was assigned to special duty on the U. S. S. 

** Congress.” He was promoted master in 1870, 
served on the “Canandaigua” with the North At- 
lantic squadron during 1871-72, was commissioned 
lieutenant in 1872, and served thereafter on vari- 
ous ships in the North Atlantic and Asiatic sta- 
tions until 1879, when he was assigned to service in 
the Hydrographic Office. In 1880 he was ordered 
to the training-ship “Minnesota,” from which, in 
1882, he was transferred to the battle-ship “ Brook- 
lyn, ” then with the South Atlantic squadron. From 
1883 to 1886 he served again on the Asiatic station, 
after which he was assigned to special service in 
the judge-advocate-general’s office. In connection 
with his duties in this department he was sent to 
Australia (1888), and on his return (1889) was or- 
dered to the training-ship “ Jamestown,” from which 
lie (1892) was transferred to the Hydrographic Of- 
fice in New York. In 1893 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-commander and assigned to the receiving-ship 
“Minnesota," until in 1895 he was transferred to 
the ill-fated battle-ship “ Maine,” on which he served 
until January, 1898, when he took command of the 
U. S. S. “Scorpion.” He served as recorder of the 
Maine court of inquiry. Iu March, 1899, he was 
promoted to the rank of commander. 

Commander Marix was by act of Congress ad- 
vanced two numbers for “eminent and conspicuous 
conduct in battle in two engagements at Manzanillo 
July 1 and July 18, 1898,” during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 


Bibliography: Hamersly, Records of Living Officers of the 
U. S. Navy , New York, 1898 ; List of Officers of the U* S. 
Navy and of the Marine Corps 1775-1900 , pp. 351, tlb. 

e. c. ' F. C. 


MARK. See Seal; Signature. 

MARK. See New Testament. 

MARKENS, ISAAC; American writer; born 
in New York city Oct. 9, 1840 ; son of Elias Markens, 
a linguist and Orientalist. Isaac Markens was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native city. He 
became a merchant, and afterward private secretary 
to Hail way Commissioner Albert Fink. Subse- 
quently he entered the journalistic field, and wrote 
for the New York “Commercial Advertiser” and 
the “Mail and Express.” In 1S88 he published 


“The Hebrews in America,” a series of historical 
and biographical sketches of value as being the first 
of tlieir kind on American Jewish history. 

Markens was for several years secretary to the 
board of arbitration of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of Eastern and Western Railways. ^ 

MARKS, B. S. : English artist ; born in 1827 at 
Cardiff, where lie received his art education and fol- 
lowed the profession of portrait-painter until his 
removal to London in 1807. As a native of Wales 
he became Royal Cambrian Academician. During 
the more than thirty years of his professional career 
in London he has executed commissions for many' 
distinguished sitters, including tlie Prince of Wales, 
Lord Rothschild, Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Aberdare, and Field -Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne. Marks is an active communal 
worker in connection with Jewish schools and insti- 
tutions. He was a member of the committees of the 
Jews’ Free School and of the Westminster and the 
Bays water schools, and for a long period acted as 
honorary art teacher to the pupils and teaching staffs. 

In the general community Marks has been active 
in the free-library and art-school movements, and 
contributed to the establishment of the Cardiff and 
Ealing libraries. His son, Percy L. Marks, is an 
architect, and has published “Principles of Plan- 
ning” (London, 1901). His daughter, Constance 
Isabelle, has shown considerable mathematical 
talent, having become editor of the mathematical 
department of the “Educational Times.” Two 
other daughters, Anne and Gertrude, follow their 
father’s profession, while another, Helena, has pub- 
lished several songs. 

Bibliography: Young Israel, Aug., 1898; Jewish Year Booh, 
1900-1 and 1903-4. 

J. U. L. 

MARKS, DAVID WOOLF: The “father” of 
Anglo- Jewish Reform; horn in London Nov. 22, 
1811; educated at the Jews’ Free School, London. 
He acted as pupil-teacher at Solomon’s boarding- 
school at Hammersmith for five years, and then be- 
came assistant reader at St. Alban’s Synagogue, but 
resigned the latter position to go to Liverpool as as- 
sistant reader and secretary. At Liverpool his desire 
for Reform found expression in his refusal to read 
j the Law on the second days of festivals. Mean- 
while Marks devoted himself to general literature, 
and ultimately secured the appointment of professor 
of belles-lettres at Wigan College, Liverpool. About 
1840 a movement was in progress in London for es- 
tablishing a Reform synagogue, and the sympathy 
with Reform of which Marks had given evidence 
brought him under the notice of the founders of that 
movement ; he was accordingly elected, at the age 
of twenty -nine, minister of the West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews. 

During liis sixty years’ ministration to that congre- 
gation Marks has effected important changes in the 
community. He has been active in furthering edu- 
cational projects, in instituting regular pulpit in- 
struction, and in improving decorum in Jewish 
public worship. In 1848 lie was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at University College, London, 
which he filled until 1898. 
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Marks lias published three volumes of sermons, 
and a pamphlet entitled “ The Law is Liglit ” ; he 
was one of the editors of Smith’s “Dictionary of the 
Bible,” and lie compiled and published the order 
of service used in the Reform sjmagogues. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chron. Nov. 22, 1S95: Young Israel , 
Jau., 189S; Morals, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth 
Century ; Jewish Year Booh, 1903-4. 

J. G. L. 

MARKS, HENRY HANANEL: English 
journalist and politician; born April 5, 1855, in 
London; fifth sou of the Rev. Prof. D. W. Marks; 
educated at University College, London, and at the 
Atlienee Royale, Brussels. At the age of sixteen he 
went to the United States, where lie entered the 
journalistic Geld, meeting with varying success. 
Finally, when his resources were at their lowest ebb, 
lie returned to London (1883), and soon after estab- 
lished the “Financial News.” Beginning in a very 
small way, lie made the paper a power in the finan- 
cial world. In 1S89 Marks was elected member for 
Marylebone of the London Conn ty Council; three 
years later at the parliamentary election he con- 
tested the Northeast Bethnal Green division; and in 
1S95 he was elected member of Parliament for St. 
George’s Tower Hamlets. He retained his seat until 
1900. 

Bibliography : Who's Who , 1901; The Jewish Year Booh , 

J. E. Ms. 

MARKS, MARCUS M. : American merchant ; 
born at Schenectady, N. Y., March 18, 1858. In 
1S77 he started a business at Passaic, N. J., and later 
entered the wholesale clothing firm of his father, 
David Marks & Sons, He lias held many prominent 
positions in connection with the clothing trade, be- 
ing president of the Clothiers’ Association of New 
York, president of the National Association of Cloth- 
iers, president of the Clothing Trade Association of 
New York, and chairman of the Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday Association Trade Auxiliary. He has 
served also as trustee of the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Association, director of the Educational Alii- 
ance, member of the Conciliation Committee of the 
National Civic Federation, director of the National 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, and is now (1904) or- 
ganizing credit cooperation in several trades, "with 
the view of establishing a central clearing-house for 
direct trade information. Marks has been a contrib- 
utor to labor and trade journals on subjects of labor 
and conciliation and on credit cooperation. 
a. F. H. Y. 

MARKS, SAMUEL : South -African pioneer ; 
born in Sheffield about 1850. He went to Cape Col- 
ony about 1868 and commenced trading in the coun- 
try. He entered the diamond trade, and, gain- 
ing the confidence of the diggers, bought claims 
and worked them. He was joined subsequently by 
his brothers ; working harmoniously together, they 
amassed an enormous fortune. In 1884 Marks left 
the diamond-fields for the Transvaal, where he be- 
came acquainted with President Kruger, advanced 
the government considerable sums of money, and 
acquired numerous farms in the Transvaal. These 
farms turned out to be extensive and valuable coal- 


mines, and the Cape government contracted with the 
firm of Lewis & Marks for the supply of coal for its 
railway. The interests of the firm in South Africa 
at the end of the century were almost colossal. It 
gave great impetus to the trade of the country by 
its opening up of coal- and silver-mines and by its 
establishment of glass, jam, and other factories. It 
furthermore held the monopoly of the manufacture 
of spirits and possessed a distillery near Pretoria. 
Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle, June 28, 1895; March IT, 

J- G. L. 

MARKUS, LUDWIG: German Orientalist; born 
in Dessau Oct. 31, 1798; died in Paris July 15, 1843. 
He attended the Franzschule and the ducal gym- 
nasium in Dessau ; he was sent to the latter by the 
hereditary Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, liis father hav- 
ing lost his means. He then studied medicine at 
Berlin University (1818-21), but when in the last 
year of his course he abandoned medicine for philos- 
ophy, and studied astronomy under Encke at the 
Berlin Observatory so ardently that liis mind was 
for a time affected. When scarcely recovered he 
became a member of the Society for Jewish Culture 
and Science in Berlin. In its “ Zeitsclirift fur die 
Wissenscliaft des Judenthums” for 1822 (pp. 401- 
418) appeared liis first publication, the beginning of 
a work on the natural history of Palestine, which 
was still unfinished when the periodical discontin- 
ued publication. He then began his life labor— a 
work on the foreign colonies in Abyssinia and Sen- 
aar from the seventh century b.c. to the fourth cen- 
tury c.e. In 1825 Markus went to Paris, where Cu- 
' vier appreciated his attainments; through Cuvier’s 
influence Markus was engaged to edit part of the 
notes to Panckoucke’s Latin-French edition of Pliny 
(1829). He steadily proceeded with his work on 
Abyssinia, though he was without means to publish 
it ; but two extracts from it appeared in the “ Journal 
Asiatique ” for 1829. In 1830 Cuvier secured for him 
an appointment as teacher of German in the royal 
college at Dijon, where he wrote the elementary 
works needed by the pupils. 

The loss of his devoted mother in 1835 having left 
Markus almost alone in the world (he already had 
lost nearly all his brothers and sisters), lie fell into a 
state of melancholy which made teaching in Dijon 
distasteful to him. His work on the Yandals having 
been very well received, he resigned his position in 
Dijon and (1838) returned to Paris. It was one day 
about this time that Markus met Heine and a com- 
panion walking on the boulevard. Heine’s com- 
panion, struck b} r Markus’ somewhat ludicrous ap- 
pearance, inquired, “Who is that man?” Heine, 
who had known the Orientalist at the university, re- 
plied, “ That is the King of Abyssinia. ” This title, 
so thoughtlessly conferred, thereafter clung to him. 
Markus died in Dr. Pinel’s 'asylum for the insane. 
Baroness de Rothschild bore the funeral expenses, 
and Heine wrote an obituary. Markus had a re- 
markable memory and was called the “walking li- 
brary, ” He was very modest, and, in spite of liis 
poverty, charitable to the extent of his means. 

He wrote : “ Storia dei Yandali ” (1836) ; “ Geo- 
graphie Ancienne des Etats Barbaresques ” (1842: 
translation of a part of K. Mannert’s “ Geographic 
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rier Grieclien unci Homer,” with extensive notes and 
additions) ; a comparative chronology of the princi- 
pal nations of antiquity ; and a prosody of the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

Bibliography : Arch. Isv. 1843, pp. 541-549 (obituary by S. 

Munk ; translated into German by S. Heilberg, Breslau, 1847); 

Servi, Israelite d'Europa , pp. 197-199; Heine, Gescimmeltc 

Wcrkc, xiv. 179-203, Hamburg, 1876; Ally. Zeit. cles Jud. 

1843, Nos. 18 and 34. 

S. N. 

MARLI oinKO), SAMUEL RAPHAEL 
i BEN MAZLIAH : Italian Talmudist and litur- 
o-ist of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
According to S. D. Luzzatto, the name “Marli” 
means “of Arles” (Steinsclmeider, “Hebr. Bibl.” 
iv. 97, v. 46). Marli was the head of the yeshibah 
of Mantua (Abraham Portaleone, “Shiite lia-Gib- 
borim,” p. 20a), and was one of the rabbis that 
participated in the heated controversy over the 
“Mikwali ” of Rovigo (Moses Porto, “ Palge-Mayim, ” 
p. 55). 

Bibliography: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisraeh p. 

337 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2435 ; Zunz, Literatur- 

ycsch. p. 421. 

U, M. Sel. 

MARMOREK, ALEXANDER : Austrian 
physician ; bom at Mielnica, Galicia, Feb. 19, 1865 ; 
educated at a gymnasium and at the University of 
Vienna (M.D. 1887). He removed to Paris, where 
he became a pupil, later an assistant, at the Pas- 
teur Institute. He is the author of “ Versuch einer 
Theorie der Septisclien Kranklieiten, ” Vienna, 1894. 

In 1900 Marmorek claimed to have discovered an 
antidote (antistreptococcus serum) against puerperal 
fever; but his remedy did not prove efficacious. 
It is still, however, used at the Pasteur Institute. 
Again, in 1908 he appeared before the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Paris, claiming to have found 
an antidote for tuberculosis. He stated that the tu- 
berculin discovered by Koch was not the toxin (or 
poison) of the tubercle-bacillus, but a product which 
only stimulates the ceils to produce the toxin ; that 
the real toxin had been found by him (Marmorek), 
and that he had discovered also the antituberculosis 
vaccine. He claimed good results for his remedy, 
which lie had sent to Duyen of Paris and Von Mi- 
kulicz of Breslau. The first-named expressed him- 
self in favor of Marmorek’s antidote; the other con- 
demned it. 

Marmorek is known also as an ardent Zionist. As 
a student he had been a member of the Kadimali, 
the first students’ Zionist society of Vienna; he is 
therefore one of the earliest of the modern Zionists, 
lie was made an officer of the first Zionist Congress, 
and has held office in each succeeding one. He is at 
the head of the French Zionist Federation and is the 
founder of the Jewish Popular University in Paris. 
He lias taken an active part also in communal work 
in Paris, and was one of the founders of the “ Echo 
Sioniste,” the Zionist monthly published in Paris. 
Marmorek has been decorated with the Legion 
d’Honneur 

Bibliography : The medical journals for Nov. and Dec., 1903 ; 

Lc Petit Journal (Paris), Dec. 2, 1903. 

s. F. T. H. 

MARMOREK, OSKAR : Austrian architect ; 
brother of Alexander Marmorek ; born at Skirta, Ga- 
licia, April 9, 1863. He studied at the polytechnic 


high school at Vienna and took a postgraduate 
course at Paris. Returning to Vienna in 1889, he 
settled there as an architect. Several important 
works have been undertaken by him, including the 
illuminated fountain at the Forestry Exposition of 
1890 at Vienna, the music-hall at the Vienna Mu- 
sical Exposition of 1892, and the plan of the villa 
district of Assee. 

Marmorek, like his brother Alexander, is an en- 
thusiastic Zionist, having been a member of the 
Vienna Kadimah. At the first Zionistic Congress he 
was appointed member of the Actions Committee, 
which office he has since held. In 1902 lie was a 
member of the ‘Arisli Expedition. 

At the Congress of Basel in 1901 Marmorek pro- 
posed to recognize the hospitality of Basel by erect- 
ing a Zionist Congress Home, and exhibited plans 
therefor which he had prepared. 

Bibliography : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien , Vienna, 1893. 
s. F. T. H. 

MARRIAGE. — Biblical Data : The earliest He- 
brew literature represents a comparatively high de- 
velopment of social and domestic life. Of primitive 
conditions of polyandry, such as existed among the 
early Arabs, there is no certain evidence in the Old 
Testament. 'Even of the matriarchate, or reckoning 
of kinship through the mother, which W. Robertson 
Smith holds to have been originally the universal 
rule of Arabia (“Kinship and Mar- 
Forms of riage,” 2d ed., pp. 145-190), there is 
the Mar- no clear indication. Traces thereof 
riage Re- have been supposed to remain in certain 
lation. family connections, such as those of 
Milcah and Sarah, or in tribal groups, 
such as the sons of Leah and of Rachel, and also in 
the evidently closer and more intimate relationship 
between children of the same mother or with rela- 
tives on the maternal side. There is, however, 
probably nothing more in these than such distinc- 
tions as would necessarily arise in polygamous fam- 
ilies and in the natural intimacy between full broth- 
ers and sisters. Polygamy, or, more correctly, 
polygyny, was the prevalent form of the marriage 
relation in Old Testament times. There seems to 
have been no limit to the number of wives or concu- 
bines a man might have, except his ability^ to main- 
tain them and their children. As a matter of fact, 
however, only men of wealth, chiefs, or kings had 
many wives ; the historian draws special attention 
to the large households of Gideon, David, and Solo- 
mon (Judges viii. 30; II Sam. v. 13; I Kings xi. 
1 et seq.). The Patriarchs had not many wives; 
Isaac appears to have been content with one. Cases 
such as those of Elkanali (I Sam. i. 1-2) and Jehoiada 
(II Chron. xxiv. 3),. each of whom had two wives, 
may have been common (comp. Dent. xxi. 15). 

Not infrequently the Hebrew slave -girl became 
the wife or the concubine of her master. Instances 
are given of the wife voluntarily giving her maid to 
be wife to her husband (Gen. xvi. 3; xxx. 3, 9). 
The lot of the childless wife in such a home was 
evidently an unhappy one. The law of later times 
was designed to limit the practise and to correct the 
abuses of polygamy. The king is enjoined not to 
multiply wives, “ that his heart turn not away ” 
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(Deut. xvii. 17). A man may not “take a woman 
to her sister to he a rival to her” (Lev. xviii. 18, R. 
Y.). The interests of the less loved, or the hated, 
wife and her children are guarded (Deut. xxi. 15- 
17). Even in the earliest legislation the slave -girl 
who is espoused by her master and the slave’s wife 
are protected in their rights (Ex. xxi. 2-11; comp. 
Deut. xxi. 10 et seq.). 

By the Prophets polygamy was discouraged. In 
the prophetic history monogamy is presented as the 
ideal original state (Gen. ii. 18 et seq.). Plurality of 
wives first occurs among the degenerate Cainites 
(Gen. iv. 23); but Noah is the husband of oue wife, 
and so, apparently, is the patriarch Job. The idyl- 
lic pictures of II Kings iv., Ps. cxxviii., Prov. xxxi. 
10 et seq ., are of monogamous homes. Hosea and 
Isaiah were monogamists. When the Prophet s rep- 
resent Jehovah’s relation to Israel by the figure of 
marriage, it is as a jealous husband choosing and 
betrothing to himself one beloved wife (Hos. ii. ; 
Isa. 1. 1, liv. 5). The books of Proverbs and Ecele- 
siasticus exalt the place and character of the wife 
in the undivided home (Prov. xii. 4, xviii. 22, xix. 
14, xxxi. 10 ctseq . ; Ecclus. [Siracli] xxv. 1, 8; xxvi. 
1 et seq., 13 et seq . ; comp. Eccl. ix. 9). Monog- 
amy was the rule among the Jews in Roman times, 
but there were notable exceptions. While the New 
Testament does not expressly prohibit, it discredits 
and discourages, polygamy ( e.g .. Matt, xix. 4-5; I 
Tim. iii. 2, 12). 

In the earliest Hebrew history endogamy prevails ; 
particular care is taken that Isaac and Jacob shall 
contract marriage only with their own 

Kinship kin. The Canaanite wives of Esau 
and were “a grief of mind unto Isaac 
Marriage, and toRebekah” (Gen. xxvi. 34-35; 

comp, xxvii. 46). Some of the sons of 
Jacob also departed from this custom (Gen. xxxviii. 
1-2, xli. 45). Moses married outside his own peo- 
ple, but he was a fugitive, and became an adopted 
member of his wife’s tribe (Ex. ii. 21 ; comp. iv. 18). 
It was, nevertheless, looked upon as right and fitting 
that marriage should take place within the circle of 
one’s own kindred (Gen, xxiv, 2-4, xxix, 19; comp. 
Judges xiv. 3). 

However, the changed conditions subsequent to 
settlement iu Canaan made an intermingling of 
races inevitable (see Judges iii. 6; Ruth i. 4; II 
Sam. xi. 3; I Kings vii. 14; I Chron. ii. 17; II 
Chron. xxiv. 26), and the custom of the kings in 
making foreign alliances by marriage favored this 
(II Sam. iii. 3; I Kings iii. 1, xi. 1, xvi. 31). The 
Deuteronoinic law forbids marriage with the Canaan- 
ites, but, apparent^, makes an exception to the en- 
dogamous rule in favor of the Edomites and Egyp- 
tians (Deut. vii. 3, xxiii. 7; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 16). 
The period of the Exile and the century following 
was also a period of laxity, but strict laws prohib- 
iting marriage with the foreigner were enforced in 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiali (Ezra ix. 10; Nell, 
xiii. 23-30). 

The older custom of intermarriage within the cir- 
cle of kinship was governed by no strict rules. Of 
course marriage with a daughter or uterine sister 
was not tolerated, but there was no bar to union 
with close relatives on the father’s side, and even 


down to the Babylonian exile such unions appear to 
have been common (Gen. xx. 12; Ex. vi. 20; Num. 
xxvi. 59; II Sam. xiii, 13; Ezek. xxii. 10-11). 
Deuteronomy prohibits certain marriages with near 
relatives (xxii. 30; xxvii. 20, 22-23), but the most 
elaborate legislation in this direction is found in 
Leviticus (xviii. 7-17, xx. 11-21). According to 
this law a man may not marry his mother, step- 
mother, mother-in-law, father’s sister, mother’s 
sister, paternal uncle’s wife, half-sister, stepsister 
(daughter of stepmother and her former husband), 
sister-in-law (brother’s wife), living wife’s sister, 
daughter-in-law, stepdaughter, granddaughter, or 
daughter of stepson or stepdaughter. It is clear 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not 
forbidden, but it has been argued that the near rela- 
tives of the wife equally with those of the husband 
are within the forbidden degree to him and that, as 
the wife’s mother and daughter are barred, so also, 
b} r analogy, is the wife’s sister. Whatever its 
anomalies or defects, there is no doubt that by this 
law a high ideal of domestic and social purity was 
maintained. The pre-Islamic Arabic custom, au- 
thorized by Mohammed, was closely similar. See 
Incest. 

The ancient custom of levirate marriage requires 
to be considered here. According to the story in 
Gen. xxxviii., it was an obligation resting upon a 
mau to take in marriage the childless widow of a 
deceased brother and “to raise up seed to his 
brother.” The Deuteronoinic law provides that 
where brothers live together, if one die without sons, 
the widow shall not marry a stranger, but that her 
husband’s brother shall take her, and that the first- 
born son shall be reckoned the son of the dead 
brother and shall succeed to his inheritance. Appar- 
ently there is a twofold purpose here — to perpetuate 
the husband’s name and to prevent the alienatiou of 
the property. The widow is permitted to insult pub- 
licly an unwilling brother-in-law by loosing his shoe 
and spitting in liisface (see Halizah). Thenceforth 
his name is to be called in Israel “ the house of him 
that hath his shoe loosed ” (Deut. xxv. 5-10; comp. 
Matt. xxii. 24-25; Mark xii, 19; Luke xx. 28). A 
slightly different example of the same custom is 
presented in the Book of Ruth. Indeed, the custom 
has been shown to have been widely prevalent out- 
side of Israel (Westermarck, “History of Human 
Marriage,” pp. 510-514). It is difficult to determine 
w’liether or not the law" in Lev. xviii. 16 and xx. 21 
is intended as an abrogation of the old levirate lav\ 
More probably Leviticus states the general rule to 
which the levirate is a particular exception (see 
Now r ack, “Lehrbucli der Hebraisclien Arclniologie,” 
i. 346; Driver, “Deuteronomy,” ad loc.). See 
Levirate Marriage. 

The wife was regarded as property (see Ex. xx. 
17; comp, the Hebrew terms “ba‘al” = “husband” 
and “be‘ulali” = “wife”; literally, the “owrner” or 
“master” and the “owned”). She 
Duties of vms, however, valuable property and 
Husband was, as a rule, w r ell cared for. She 
and Wife, vras not isolated as among the Moham- 
medans, but had considerable freedom 
and influence. In the wealthier homes she must 
often have had a large measure of independence, 
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and in the royal household she sometimes became an 
important power in the state. It will be sufficient 
to recall the stories of Sarah and Rebekah ; of Deb- 
orah, a prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth, who 
judged Israel; of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
of Abigail (Nabal’s wife) and the Sliunammite 
woman; of Jezebel and Athaliah. In the prophetic 
account of the Creation (Gen. ii., iii.) she is made a 
helpmeet for her husband, bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh. In the home the innermost apartment 
was hers, or, in some instances, a separate house 
(Judges xv. 1, xvi. 9; I Kings vii. 8). She per- 
forms the ordinary household duties or manages 
the affairs of her household and directs her servants 
(I Sam. ii. 19; Prov. xxxi. 10 et seq.). She must be 
chaste and obedient, and infidelity on her part is 
looked upon as a gross sin (Gen. iii. 16; Deut. xxii. 
20 et seq . ; Ezek.xvl ; John viii. 5-7). A false accusa- 
tion against her is severely punished (Deut. xxii. 13 
et seq.); a curious ordeal is prescribed in Num. v. 
11-31 for testing the truth or falsity of a charge 
of infidelity. Adultery is strictly forbidden in the 
moral code and is denounced by the Prophets as a 
crime comparable to stealing, murder, false swear- 
ing, and idolatry (Ex. xx. 14; Jer. vii. 9, xxiii. 10; 
IIos. iv. 2 ; Mai. iii. 5). The husband must provide his 
wife with food and raiment. While greater laxity 
was evidently permitted to him than to the wife, 
yet conjugarfidelity was highly esteemed and sex- 
ual license regarded as foolish and even fatal (J udges 
xix.-xx, ; II Sam. xi.-xii. ; Prov. ii., v., vi., vii.). In 
the New Testament love and fidelity on the part of 
the husband, and obedience on the part of the wife, 
arc inculcated (Acts xv. 29; Eplies. v. 22-83; Coloss, 
iii. 18-19; I Tlies. iv. 3-6). 

The first step toward marriage was betrothal, in- 
volving the consent of the parent or guardian of the 
girl and the payment of a price. The 
Betrothal act of betrothal is expressed by the He- 
and Nup- brew word “ aras” ; the price paid, by 
tial Kites, “mohar” (see Gen. xxxiv. 12; Ex. 

xxii. 16-17; Deut. xx. 7, xxii. 29; Hos. 
ii. 19-20). The mohar may be in the form of service 
in the field or in war (Gen. xxix. ; I Sam. xviii. 25). 
Probably it was customary, even in early times, to 
give the bride some portion of the mohar, or at least 
to give her presents (Gen. xxiv. 53, xxxi. 15, xxxiv. 
12). After betrothal the bride might be taken to 
her husband’s house and the nuptials celebrated 
either immediately or later (Gen. xxiv. 49-67; 
Judges xiv. 5 et seq.). The initial steps, it appears, 
were customarily taken by the parents of the suitor, 
who f ormally made the proposal (Gen. xxiv., xxxiv. 
4-0; Judges xiv. 2, 10). Not infrequently, how- 
ever, in the comparatively free social intercourse of 
those days, the young man and woman had met 
and formed a mutual attachment resulting in 
a love-match (Gen. xxix. 9-12, 18; I Sam. xviii. 
20, 28). 

The bride did not always go to her husband 
empty-handed. Sometimes she received gifts from 
her father, and a king’s parting gift to his daughter 
was in one case a conquered city (Josh. xv. 16 et 
seq . ; Judges i. 12 et seq . ; I Kings ix. 16). In post- 
exilic times mention is made of a wife’s dowry and 
of a woman being able, by her own wealth, to sup- 
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port her husband (Tobit viii. 21 ; Ecclus [Siracli] 
xxv. 22), Mention is made also of a written mar- 
riage-contract (Tobit vii. 14). 

After betrothal the bride was subject to the same 
restrictions as a wife (Deut. xxii. 23-24). Of the 
marriage ceremonial little is known ; it is not men- 
tioned at all in the stoiy of Isaac, while in that of 
Jacob (Gen. xxix.) a marriage-feast and a nuptial 
week are spoken of. The central features in later 
times were the wedding-procession and the wedding- 
feast. The bridegroom in festive attire and accom- 
panied by his friends went to the home of the bride, 
whence she, likewise in bridal garments, veiled, and 
accompanied by her companions, was led to the 
house of his parents (Isa. lxi. 10; Judges xiv. 10-11 ; 
Jer. ii. 32; Isa. xlix. 18; Ps. xiv. 8-15). The pro- 
cession was enlivened with songs by, or in praise of, 
the bride and bridegroom, and was lighted, if in the 
evening, by torches or lamps (Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, 
xxv. 10; I Macc. ix. 37-39; Matt. xxv. 1-12; comp. 
Ps. xiv. and the Canticles, possibly representing 
such wedding-songs). There followed the nuptial 
feast in the house of the bridegroom, and the sub- 
sequent festivities sometimes continued for several 
days (Matt. ix. 15, xxii. 1-14; John ii. 1). 

The husband has the right to divorce his wife, 
but he was required by 'the Deuteronomic law to 
give her a writing of divorce (Deut. 
Divorce, xxiv. 1). She may remarry, but if 
she is again divorced or is left a 
widow her former husband may not receive her again 
(Deut. xxiv. 2-4). Older practises are probably rep- 
resented in Hos. ii, and II Sam. iii. 14. In two 
cases the right to divorce was withdrawn (Deut. 
xxii. 19, 29). The prophet Malachi protested most 
strongly against the practise (Mai. ii. 10-16). In 
the teaching of Jesus it is expressly condemned ex- 
cept on the ground of adultery (Matt. v. 31-32; 
Mark x. 2-12 ; Luke xvi. 18 ; comp. I Cor. vii. 11-13). 
See Divorce and Get. 

Bibliography: Benzinger, Arch. Freiburg, 1891; Nowack, 
Lchrbuch dcr Hcbr. Arch. vol. i. ib. 1894 ; Keil, Biblical 
Archceology , vol. ii.; Stade, Gesch. clcs Volhes Israel , i. 
371-395, Berlin, 1887; McLennan, Primitive Marriage (re- 
printed in Studies in Ancient History , London, 1876) ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Kinsh ip a nd Marriage in Early Arabia , 
Cambridge, 1895 (newed., London, 1903); Starcke, ThePrin\r 
itivc Family , London, 1889; Westermarck, History of 
man Marriage , London, 1891 (new ed., 1903); Cheyne and 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. ; Hastings, Diet. Bible. 
s. J. P. McL. 

In Rabbinical Literature : Wedded life was 

regarded by the Rabbis as the most natural and the 
most exalted state. The unmarried man lives with- 
out joy, without blessing, and without good; also, 
according to others, without the Torah, without a wall 
(protection), and without peace (Yeb. 62b; Gen. R. 
xvii. 2). R. Hisda, in interpreting the expression 
“ in want of ail things ” as used in Deut. xxviii. 48, 
said that it meant "without a wife” (Ned. 41a). 
Another amora, R. Eleazar, referring to Gen. v. 2, 
wished to deprive the unmarried man of his man- 
hood (Yeb. 63a). It is therefore permitted for one 
to sell a scroll of the Law if the money is needed for 
the purpose of getting married (Meg. 27a; Yer. Bik. 
iii. 6; comp. Desecration). At marriage all sins 
are forgiven (Yeb. 63a; Yer. Bik. iii. 3). 

One should be careful in selecting a wife. A say- 
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mg current among the Rabbis was, “Hasten to buy 
land; deliberate before taking a wife; descend one 
step in choosing a wife ; ascend one 
Choice step in choosing the best man ” 
of Wife. (“ sliushbin ” • Yeb. 68a). One should 
first establish a home and plant a 
vineyard, and then marry (Sotali 44a), The pursuit 
of the study of the Law, however, should be post- 
poned until after marriage, when a man is settled 
in mind and can devote himself entirely to that 
vocation (Yoma 72b ; Men. 110a; comp. Kid. 29b), 
To marry a woman for her wealth was deprecated 
by the Rabbis (Kid. 70a; “Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” cli. 
iii. , ed, Friedmann, Vienna, 1902; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 3, 1, Isserles’ gloss ; “ Sefer Hasidim,” 
§§ 1094, 1096, ed. Wistinetzki, Berlin, 1891 ; see 
Dowry). The daughter of a respectable family is 
most to be desired (B. B, 109b) ; especially should the 
brothers of the bride be good and respectable men, 
for the character of the children is like that of the 
brothers of the mother (B, B. 110a ; “ Sefer Hasidim,” 
§§ 1092, 1099, 1100). One should sell all he possesses 
in order to marry the daughter of a learned man 
(Pes. 49a, b; Ket. 111b; Yalk., Ex. 269; comp. Yoma 
71a). A marriage between the daughter of a priest 
or of a learned man and an ignoramus (“ ‘am ha- 
arez ”) will not be a successful one (Pes. 49a). All 
the promises of the Prophets will be fulfilled upon 
him who gives liis daughter in marriage to a learned 
man (Ber. 34b) ; it is as if he united himself with the 
divine presence itself (“ Shekinah ” ; Ket. 111b). It 
is deemed advisable that the wife should not be of a 
higher rank than the husband, in accordance with 
the homely saying, “ A shoe that is larger than my 
foot I do not desire” (Kid. 49a). The Rabbis were 
very much opposed to marriage between an old man 
and a young woman, or vice versa (Yeb. 44a; Sanh. 
76a, b); they also advised against marrying a di- 
vorced woman or a widow (Pes. 112a). Marriage 
should be contracted with no other intention than 
that of doing the will of God (Sotali 12a; “Seder 
Eliyahu Zuta,” ch. iii.). 

The acquisition of a good and virtuous wife was 
regarded by the Rabbis as one of the greatest bless- 
ings. The praise given to the virtuous woman in 
Prov. xxxi. is elaborated in Ecclesiastic us (Siracli), 
from which the Rabbis frequently quote the sen- 
tence : “ Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, 
for the number of his days shall be doubled ” (xxvi. 

1, Hebr. ; comp. Yeb, 68b). He is rich 
Influence who has a wife whose deeds are 
of Wife. noble (Shab. 25b), for the wife can 
influence her husband more than he 
can influence her (see Gen, R. xvii. 1). In Palestine 
the custom was to address a man who had just 
been married with the question, “Maza o Moze?” 
referring to the initial words of two passages, Prov, 
xviii. 22 (“Whoso findeth a wife findetli a good 
thing”) and Eccl, vii, 26 (“And I find more bitter 
than death the woman. . . .”(Ber, 8a; Yeb. 63b). 
The quarrelsome woman was abhorred by the Rabbis 
of the Talmud, so that one would rather have all the 
evils combined than a bad wife (Shab. lib). Some 
of the prominent Rabbis are recorded as having suf- 
fered much from the spitefulness of their wives 
(Yeb. 63a; comp. B. B. 145b). 


Physical beauty in woman was highly appreciated 
by the Rabbis; a beautiful wife is one of the things 
that contributes to man’s happiness (Ber. 57b ; comp. 
Yoma 74b). A woman that has beautiful eyes needs 
no further recommendation (Ta‘an. 24a). “The 
highest attribute of a woman is her beauty” was 
the song of the maidens of Jerusalem at their gath- 
erings on the Fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atone- 
ment when wishing to attract the attention of the 
assembled youths (Ta‘an, 31a). While it is com- 
mendable to marry soon after betrothal (Midi*. 
Shemuel xvii. 4 and note, ed. Buber, Cracow, 1893), 
no one should marry a woman unless he has seen 
her beforehand (Kid, 41a; “ Sefer Hasidim,” § 1143). 
Similarity in stature or in complexion between the 
man and the woman was regarded with disfavor. 
A tall man should not marry a tall woman, nor a 
short man a short woman ; a dark man should not 
marry a dark woman, nor a fair-complexioned man 
a fair-complexioned woman (Bek. 45b). 

The proverb that “ marriages are made in heaven ” 
is illustrated by a story in the Midrash. A Roman 
matron, on being told by R. Jose ben Halafta that 
God arranges all marriages, said that this was an 
easy matter, and boasted that she could 
Marriages do as much herself. Thereupon she 

Made in assembled her male and female slaves 

Heaven, and paired them off in couples ; but on 
the morrow they all went to her with 
complaints. Then she admitted that divine inter- 
vention is necessary to suitable marriages (Gen. R. 
Ixviii. 3-4). Even God Himself finds it as difficult 
an undertaking as the dividing of the Red Sea. 
Forty days before a child is born its mate is deter- 
mined upon (Gen. R. Ixviii. 3-4; Sotali 2a; Sanh. 
22a; comp. M. I£. 18b; “Sefer Hasidim,” § 1128). 

R. Jose asked of Elijah, “The Bible calls the wife 
a helpmeet; in what manner does she assist her 
husband?” To this Elijah replied, “A man brings 
wheat to his house, but he would have to chew the 
grains of wheat ; he brings flax to his house, but he 
would have to clothe himself in flax— were it not for 
the wife, who [in preparing these materials] enlight- 
ens his eyes and helps him onto his feet ” (Yeb. 63a; 
Lekah Tob to Gen. ii. 18; comp. “Seder Eliyahu 
Rabba,” x. [ix.], where the story is given at greater 
length). To the worthy man the wife is a helpmeet ; 
to the unworthy man the wife is a hindrance (Yeb. 
63a). 

The term “ kiddusliin ” (sanctification), by which 
the act of marriage is designated in rabbinical wri- 
tings, points to the reverence in which this cere- 
mony was held. “He thus prohibits her to the 
whole world as a sacred object” is the explanation 
given to that term (Kid. 2b). Marriage was the 
symbol frequently employed by the Prophets to 
designate the relation between God and Israel (IIos. 
ii. 2-22; Isa. lxii. 4-5, liv. 6; Jer. iii. 1, 20; Ezek. 
xvi. ; et al.). The love-songs of Canticles were 
taken by the Rabbis to refer to the love of God for 
Israel (see “ Aggadat Shir ha-Sliirim ” to Cant. viii. 5 ; 
“Seder Eliyahu Rabba,” ch. vii. [vi.] and x, [ix.]; 
et al.); God betrothed Israel with few gifts in this 
world, but the marriage which will take place in the 
Messianic time will be attended with many gifts 
(Ex. R. xvi. 30), The relation of Israel to the Torah 
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is also symbolized as that of man to wife. The 
Torah is betrothed to Israel and therefore forbidden 
to every other nation (Ex. R. xxxiii. 8; Sanli. 59a; 
Pes. 49b). 

Bibliography : Buehholz, Die Familic, Breslau, 1867 ; Suwal- 
ski, Hciwje ha-Ychudi , eh. liii., Warsaw, 1893. 

s. s. J. II. G. 

Statistics : The number of marriages and the 

conditions under which they are contracted differ 
in the Jewish from those of the surrounding popu- 
lation. A smaller proportion marry, though these, 
for the most part, marry earlier than their neigh- 
bors. However, the changed social conditions in 
Germany in recent years are tending to modify the 
proportions. The number of Jews 
Frequency, marrying to every thousand of the 
Jewish population (including children) 
is almost invariably less than among the general 
population, as may be seen from the following 
table : 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Christians. 

Authority. 

Algiers 

1878 

105 

75 

“ Annuaire Statistique de la 
France, 11 1881, p. 580. 
Jeiteles, “ Cultusgemeinde 
Wien,” p. 50. 

Austria 

1864 

46 

83 


1870 

53 

98 

Bergmann, “ Beitrage,” p. 69. 

Baden 

1857-63 

58 

74 

Ih . 

Bavaria 

1835-68 

61 

75 

]b. 

Bucharest — 

1878 

127 

65 

“ Orasului Bucaresci,” 1878. 
Legoyt, “ Immunities,” p. 68. 

France 

1855-59 

62 

82 

Hungary 

Prussia 

1864-73 

64 

105 

Scbwicker, “ Ungarn,” p. 99. 
Hoffmann, in “Jour. Stat. 
Soc ” 1846, p. 78. 

1822-40 

72 

89 1 

" 

1820-76 

75 

88 

Fircks, “Zeit. Preuss. Stat.” 
1884, p. 148. 


1878-82 

65 

78 

Ruppin, in “Jahrbiicher fur 
Nationalokonomie,” 1902, p. 
384. 


1888-92 

66 

80 

Ih. 

“ 

1893-97 

66 

81 

Ih. 

Russia 

1852-59 

82 

95 

Legoyt, lx. p. 52. 



1867 

87 

100 

“Le Mouvement de la Russie 
en 1867,” p. 19. 

Tuscany 

1861 

70 

97 

Legoyt, l.c. p. 60. 

Victoria f Aus- 
tralia). 

1871-80 

53 

63 

“ Victorian Year-Book,” 1881, 
p. 177. 


Jews live generally in towns, and fewer town- 
dwellers marry than country people. There is a 
larger preponderance of Jewesses over Jews in most 
of the countries of western Europe, where emigration 
removes the young men, and this slightly reduces the 
rate of marriage. In fact, the rate is probably illu- 
sory because reckoned on the whole of the popula- 
tion, including children. The larger the number of 
marriages the larger the number of children, and, 
therefore, the larger the population. Thus because 
the number of marriages among Jews is really 
greater, it has the appearance of being smaller. 

The age at which marriage is contracted affects 
more than any other circumstance the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of the offspring, 
determining the average duration of a generation, 
the fertility of marriage, and the phys- 
Age. ical and mental health of children, 
and, it has been conjectured, the pro- 
portion of sex to sex in the offspring. The most 
important ages are those below 20 and those between 
20 and 30, the latter being the normal and more de- 


sirable period for marriage. The following details 
are known with regard to Jewish marriages at these 
ages. The figures in parentheses refer to females. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Under 20. 

20 to 30. 

1 

Jews. 

Chris- ! 
tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Austria 

1861-70 

(23.5) 

(15.1) 

68.6 (58.7) 

58.6 (57.6) 

Moscow 

1868-72 

6.2 (49.3) 

4.0 (29.9) 

76.6 (48.5) 

55.9 (55.6) 

Budapest . . . 

1858-70 

(38.4) 

(20.5) 

67.6 (48.5) 

51.0 (53.1) 

Posen 

1867-73 

0.7 (17.8) 

1.7 (17.1) 

65.7 (69.1) 

69.4 (63.2) 

Russia 

1867 

[47.6 (63.2) 

36.9 (56.7) 

37.9 (29.4) 

42.9 (33.7) 

St. Peters- 

1897 

5.9 (27.7) 

31.2 (55.0) 

77.7 (63.9) 

54.5 (38.5) 

burg 

1866-72 

| 9.5 (56.9) 

3.7 (27.3) 

52.4 (30.6) 

48.1 (51.4) 


The relatively early marriage of Jews was noticed 
in 1841 by Hoffmann, who mentions that 78.6 per 
cent of Jewish marriages in Prussia between 1822 
and 1840 occurred under the age of 40 as against 
74.6 of the general population (“Jour. Stat. Soc.” 
ix. 80). Korosi attempts to prove that Jews have 
the fewest abnormal marriages (that is, where the 
bride is under 18, or over 40, and the bridegroom 
over 40) — 12 per cent as against 35 per cent among 
Catholics, and 33 per cent among Protestants 
(“ Statistisches Jalirbuch,” 1873, p. 37). In Russia, 
however, the general population appears to marry 
earlier than the Jewish. The proportion of protog- 
araous marriages, or first marriages, is larger among 
Jews than among Gentiles, as may be seen from the 
following table giving the percentage of such mar- 
riages : 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Authority. 

Austria 

1861-70 

87 (93) 

82 (89) 

Schimmer, “ Stat, der 
Jud ” 1873, p. 6. 

Budapest.... 

1858-75 

88 (94) 

86 (89) 

Korosi, “Grandes Vil- 
les,” p. 4. 

Moscow .. . . 

1868-72 

88 (88) 

83 (85) 

Ih. p. 178. 

Prague 

1879-80 

86 (96) 

82 (92) 

“ Statist. Handbuch,” 
1881, p. 24. 

Prussia 

(Eastern). 

1867-73 

91 (97) 

83 (89) 

Bergmann, l.c. p. 96. 

Russia 

1870 

74 (SO) 

82 (87) 

“Jour. Stat. Soc.” 1880, 
p. 363. 

St. Peters- 
burg. 

1866-72 

83 (78) ! 

85 (87) 

Korosi, l.c. p. 172. 


This is probably due to the greater viability of 
Jews, since the longer husband and wife live the less 
likely either is to contract a second marriage. Thus 
among Jews in Budapest in 1870 no less than 66 per 
cent of those over 50 had husband, or wife, living, 
as against 51 per cent among Catholics and 53 per 
cent among Protestants (“Statist. Jahrb.” 1873, p. 
38). It is probable that Jews more frequently than 
others marry their cousins. Jacobs has shown this 
for England, where marriage of cous- 
Consan- ins occurs to the extent of 7.5 percent 
guineous of all marriages as against 2 per cent 
Marriages, in the general population (“Studies 
in Jewish Statistics,” cli. i.); Stieda 
has shown the same for Lorraine, where such mar- 
riages occur in the proportion of 23.02 per 1,000 
among Jewsnas against 1.86 among Protestants, 
and 9.97 among Catholics. 

The following table gives the proportion of inter- 
marriages between Jews and Christians, and be- 
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tween Christians and Jewesses, at the times and 
places mentioned : 


Place. 

Epoch. 

yi zi 

e.2S 

_ 6 

a; -Jl 

s | 

o” 

, Authority. 

Algeria 

1S78 

0.94 

0.94 

“Ann. Stat. France,” 1881, 
p. 581. 

Bavaria .... 

1S76-S0 

1.57 

2.19 

“Zeit. Bav. Stat.” 1SS1, p. 
213. 

Berlin 

ISSl 

7.95 

1 4.91 

i “ Statist, Jahrb. 11 ix. 8. 


1895-99 

10.53 

6.53 

Ruppin, l.c. p. 761. 

Budapest . . 

1881 

0.96 

0.10 

“ Pest in 1880,” p. 12. 

Prague 

187S-S0 

1.14 

0.20 

“Statist, llandbuch,” 1SS1, 
p. 24. 

Prussia 

1S75-79 

4.46 

5.36 

Fireks, “Zeit. Preus. Stat.” 

1880. p. 16. 

Vienna 

1865-74 

2.60 

3.06 

Korosi, l.c. p. 18. 


Relatively speaking, mixed marriages are not very 
numerous (see Intermarriage). 

The creeds professed by divorced persons are 
rarely given, so that it is difficult to ascertain 
whether Jews are divorced more frequently than 
others. In Bavaria, between 1862 and 1865, di- 
vorces were 5.1 per cent in Jewish 

Divorces, marriages as against 6.1 per cent in 
Protestant and 5.7 per cent in Catho- 
lic marriages (“ Annales de Demographic,” 1882, p. 
290). In Berlin, 1885-86, Jewish divorces were 2.7 
as against 3.6 for Protestants and 2.7 for Catholics; 
ten years later the figures were— Jews, 3.3; Protes- 
tants, 4.7; Catholics, 3.3 (Ruppin, l.c. 1902, p. 385). 

Bibliography: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics , pp. 

49-54. 

J. 

MARRIAGE-BROKER. See Shadkan. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES : Association of 
the sexes was much restricted among the Jews, 
and the Betrothal was generally brought about 
by a third person, often a professional match-maker 
(“shadkan”). The latter received a brokerage-fee 
fixed by law, as a -rule a small percentage of the 
dowry, the sum being doubled when the contracting 
parties came from a distance. It was paid by 
either of the parties, or each paid one-half, at the 
betrothal or after the wedding. The rabbi, as a per- 
son enjoying special confidence, was also often em- 
ployed as intermediary ; it is well known that Jacob 
Levi of Mayen ce lived upon fees thus derived, while 
he devoted his income as rabbi to assisting his 
pupils. Although the marriage preliminaries were 
exclusively the concern of the parents and their 
agents, yet the young people were in nowise forced 
into the contract. 

Early marriages were frequent; apart from moral 
considerations, they were often due to political con- 
ditions; in Russia, for example, the Jews were sub- 
ject to conscription, but those who were married 
men were excused from military service. Social 
conditions also had some influence: a father, pos- 
sessing the dowry for his child, urged the marriage 
so as to secure the dowry to her before one of the 
numberless persecutions robbed him of it. The be- 
trothal was concluded, conditionally or definitely, 
as soon as the amount of the “kenas” (the penalty 
lor breaking the contract) was fixed; however, 
it had, generally, no religious or legal signifi- 


cance, since the Talmudic custom of immediately 
connecting the betrothal (“kiddushin ”) and the nup- 
tial ceremony (“erusin”), and of having the mar- 
riage proper follow later (“nissu’in ”), fell more and 
more into disuse in the Middle Ages. At the be- 
trothal the stipulations made by each party were 
fixed (“ tena’im rishonim ”), and a glass was thrown 
upon the floor, the broken pieces of which were 
saved to be laid upon the eyes of the espoused 

pair after dcatli. 

In Poland, even to-day, the bridegroom receives 
pastry (“ chosenbrod ”) when he visits his betrothed. 

During the week before the weddiug- 
Prelimina- day the betrothed pair was allowed 
ries. to leave the house only when accom- 
panied. On Friday evening, or some- 
times two Sabbaths, before the wedding, a feast was 
given in honor of the parents; this feast was com- 
monly called “ spinnliolz ” (“ sponsalia” or “ spindel”), 
or, in Poland, “ vorspiel. ” On the day before the wed- 
ding the most prominent members of the community 
carried the presents of the groom to the bride with 
special ceremonies; as was customary also in non- 
Jewisli circles, the presents consisted generally of a 
girdle, veil (“covering” before the ceremony still 
obtains, in conformity with Rebekali’s example), 
mantle (“kursen ”), and wreath, subsequently also 
of a “siflones tefillah,” a prayer-book with the in- 
scription mm DICES' mnKI mnV$ (“Love, fraternity, 
peace, and good-fellowship ”). Among the Greco- 
Turkish Jews a ring was included, called “ nissu’in ” ; 
among the Greeks and Romans it was called “ sym- 
bolum ” (hence the Jewish “ siflones ”). The groom 
received a ring and shoes, later a tallitand a shroud. 
The rings were handed down in the family; the 
rings were formerly often of fine workmanship, 
having the miniature model of a synagogue carved 
on them and the inscription frni later fjpj 

mtO (= “good luck ”). 

Two weddings on one day, especially of brothers 
or sisters, were avoided, and it was considered un- 
lucky if the father-in-law and the son- 

Day of in-law had the same name. In Tal- 
Wedding. mudic times virgins were married pref- 
erably on Wednesday, and widows on 
Thursday (later, on Friday afternoon), a custom 
that still obtains in the East. A wedding in Ma- 
yence at the end of the fourteenth century took the 
following course: Early in the morning the “schul- 
klopfer ” invited the whole community to the cere- 
mouy. The leaders took the bridegroom, with 
music and candles, to the court of the synagogue; 
then the musicians and candle-bearers brought the 
bride with her friends and an escort of women. At 
the door of the synagogue the groom took the 
bride's hand, while the two were showered with 
wheat and coins (given afterward to the poor), and 
Ps. cxlvii. 14, and later Gen. i. 28 (“Be fruitful, and 
multiply ”), were recited as a greeting ; after this they 
sat for a short time, hand in hand, on the bench in 
front of the synagogue. Then the bride was escorted 
home, where she put on the festive robe of the mar- 
ried, and under it the shroud (“ sargenes ”). The 
groom also modified his festive appearance bv 
drawing the hood (“gugel ”) over his head, which 
he strewed with ashes; even to-day the groom in 
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eastern Europe wears the sargenes. With this sign 
of mourning for Zion even at the height of human 
felicity, belonged in Talmudic times another— the 
breaking of a glass, the pieces of which were 
gathered up by girls “for luck,” while the “sliam- 
mas ” cried out “ Zeh lia-ot ” ( = “ This is the sign ”), 
and all present responded “Mazzal tob.” The grief 
at Zion’s loss appeared likewise in the mournful 
strains of the wedding-songs in the Talmud, as also 
in the poems of Judah ha-Levi, who first composed 
individual " carmiua ” on the model of Ps. xlv. and 
the “kallah ” songs down to the eighteenth century. 

As soon as the groom had sat down beside the 
Ark of the Law, the morning prayer began, after 
which the bride was led with music to the door of 
the synagogue; thence she was escorted by the 
rabbi and the elders of the community to the bemali 
(see Almemak), taking her place at the right of the 
groom (comp. Ps. xlv. 10 [A. V. 9], in which 



Marriage Ceremony. 

(From a Passover HaggmUih, Amsterdam, 1G95.) 


the last letters of the words 
[ " upon thy right hand did stand the queen ”], taken 
in reverse order, spell [“bride”]), where the 
mothers of the young couple stood. Bride and 
groom were covered with the tallit, or with the long 
end of the groom’s gugel, and wedded. Later the 
wedding-tent (“ huppali ”) came into use; this was 
a reminiscence of the litter in which the bride was 
formerly carried or of the room in which the couple 
were left aloue for a time. Then the 
The groom was escorted home, and after 
Huppali. him the bride, whom he met at the 
door and as she entered he placed 
her hand on the upper post, thus making her the 
mistress of the house. The wedding-festival proper, 
in the bride’s house, did not begin until the eve- 
ning; it lasted until Sunday morning, hut was inter- 
rupted by the Sabbath morning service. At this, 
as at every service, the groom was the center of in- 
terest; in his honor songs were rendered that grew 
more numerous as marriages became less frequent, 
and more solemn as the social and political condition 
of the Jews was rendered more unfortunate. On re- 


turning home the groom handed to his young wife 
his mantle, girdle, and hat to signify that she shared 
his property. 

The bridal procession (mentioned in Biblical wri- 
tings) was headed, among the Spanish Jews, by 
mimes, fiddlers, and armed riders. In Egypt the 
bride was decked with helmet and sword, while the 
groom and his escort wore feminine garments and 
colored tlieir finger-nails with lienua, as women did. 
Tlie women played the cymbals and danced. Even, 
the most dignified scholars, also, danced in Talmudic 
times. Later, music was regarded as an essential 
part of the wedding, non -Jews being engaged to play 
on the Sabbath, while on the other hand Jewish 
musicians played at the festivities of Christians. 
The garlanding of the bridal pair, a custom of Bib- 
lical origin that was carried to an extreme of extrava- 
gance, ceased with the destruction of the Temple ; yet 
the myrtle-wreath of the bride has been retained. 
Even in New Testament times young girls with 
torches escorted the pair (Matt, xxv.) ; in Arabia 
a pole to the top of which a light has been fastened 
iii carried at the head of the procession. In Bagdad 
the groom is accompanied to the house of the bride by 
poor people carrying lamps, and lie distributes for 
this service coins among them. On the way the poor 
thrust live sheep in front of him, and whenever he 
steps on the head of one he gives a certain amount to 
its owner. The bride is usually led seven times (or 
at least once) around the groom ; or both sit while 
the people, old and young, dance around them. Ac- 
cording to an ancient Persian custom in Talmudic 
times, nuts and flowers were strewn in the path of 
the pair, and they were showered with barley which 
had been planted in a pot shortly before the wed- 
ding (on the use of hops in this connection see Helm, 

“ Kulturpflanzen,” p. 488; and on the use of rice 
among the Indians, whose wedding-customs are very 
similar to those of the Jews, see Dorville. “Gescli. 
der Verschiedenen Y biker des Erdbodens ”). On the 
birth of a boy a cedar was planted ; on that of a girl, 
an acacia; and when the girl became a bride her lit- 
ter was made from the branches of that acacia. In 
Germany the young couple’s first meal consisted of 
milk and honey, and salt was sprinkled in the house 
(comp. Num. xviii. 19). In Tur Malka two hens 
are carried before the couple, and 

Wedding*- after the wedding chicken is placed 
Feast. before them (“chosenhulindel ”). In 
the East they jump over a vessel con- 
taining a fish, and in Germany fish was formerly 
eaten on the second day of the wedding-week; all 
these customs are symbols of fertility. 

The fasting of the bridal pair dates back to the 
Talmud ; it is either due to the fact that their sins 
are forgiven or is intended to remind them of the 
duty of temperance. The wedding-songs were oft- 4 
en in the form of riddles, following Biblical prece- 
dent (Samson’s wedding), and were improvised espe- 
cially by the jester (“marsclialik ”), who, however, 
at times moved his hearers to tears by serious 
speech, as he still does in eastern Europe. Plays also 
were given, a practise which prevailed otherwise 
only at Purim. 

Before the fourteenth century the presence of the 
rabbi was not required; nor did he speak at the cer-- 
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emonv, though lie did at the feast, when the groom 
likewise delivered a “ derashah ” (Talmudic discourse ; 
hence the use of the word “ derashah ” for wedding- 
gifts). Weddings were occasionally celebrated in the 
open air in the Middle Ages, although the Talmud 
protested against the custom ; it was done probably 
because of the limited space in the synagogue or in 
the bride’s house; later the custom was interpreted 
symbolically (comp. Gen. xv. 5). At the synagogue 
service on the Sabbath after the wedding the con- 
gregation read to the groom the chapter on Isaac’s 
marriage, a custom that ceased in Europe with the 
seventeenth century. In the East the Arabic transla- 
tion is read in addition to the Hebrew. 

During the seven blessings at the ceremony the 
bride and the groom, in accordance with a wide- 
spread superstition, each tried to secure the mastery 
in the household by putting one of the feet on the 
foot of the other. At the time of the Geonim (as 
occasionally to-day in the East) these seven blessings 
were uttered twice— once in the house of a relative 
of the bride, whither the latter had been taken from 
her father’s house on the evening before the day 
of the wedding, and once in the house of the 
groom. 

The ring, without stone or inscription, is put on 
the first finger of the bride’s right hand. The mar- 
riage certificate, the wording of which varies accord- 
ing to time and place (Chorny, “Sefer lia-Massa‘ot,” 
p. 242; Rinman, “Mas‘ot Shelomoh,” 
Tlie “Ke- pp. 156, 159; Kaufmann, in “Monats- 
tuball. ,, sclirift,” 1S97; S. Krauss, in “Zeit. 

fur I-Iebr. Bibl.” 1901; A. Berliner, in 
“Mekize Nirdamim,” ix.), dates from the Hellenis- 
tic period; among the Sephardim, especially the 
Italian Sephardim, and in Cochin, it was artistically 
ornamented. In early times it often bore the por- 
traits of the bridal pair. Among the Jews of the 
Caucasus it is sometimes put in the grave (Chorny, 
l.e. p. 26). 

The reports of travelers concerning the marriage 
ceremonies among the Oriental Jews are interesting. 
Thus Rinman tells of the White Jews at Cochin : If 
the contracting parties have come to an understand- 
ing, the couple are taken before the elders of the com- 
munity, the eldest of whom asks the groom ‘whether 
he consents to the union; if he has parents, he an- 
swers, “ The will of my parents is my will ” ; if not, 
“I desire her.” Then the bride is questioned, and 
if she also consents, the elder takes a cup of wine and 
drinks to the health of the pair, the others present 
doing likewise; then they partake of coffee and 
confectionery and leave. On the day of the wedding 
the groom wears a white turban and the bride a fine 
cap; after the ceremony both clothe themselves in 
red silk, and on the seventh day in green silk or 
in silk of some other color. 

The costs of the feast are borne by the father of the 
bride, the father of the groom furnishing only wine 
and meat (often forty beeves during the fifteen days 
of the feast, although beef is given only 
Customs of to the servants, the guests being fed 
Co chin. with fowl). The owner of the largest 
house in the community surrenders 
his apartments for the wedding festivities. On the 
Sabbath the groom spreads a feast for his friends; | 


then the whole community goes to the house of the 
bride to escort her to the house of one of her relatives, 
who serves coffee to them. At the end of the Sabbath 
the bride is led to the house in which the ceremony 
is to take place, and there the people eat and drink 
until after midnight. On the following evening 
the bride is led to the mikweli, or ritual bath. On 
Tuesda}’ morning the goldsmith comes to make the 
ring for the bride, which she wears until her death. 
While she puts the ring oil, the women sing Mala- 
barian songs. In the evening the groom is led with 
music to the synagogue, where he stands on the steps 
before the Ark of the Law and recites the evening 
prayer with the congregation. Then the whole com- 
munity, with the sound of trumpets and drums, calls 
for the bride, who walks under a kind of sun-um- 
brella carried by her father, in accordance with a 
Talmudic law. She sits down with her bridesmaids 
to the right of the Ark; before her stands a sil- 
ver inkstand, to be used by the signatories to the 
ketubah. 

The groom, in the tallit, sits down opposite her 
with his two best men; the hazzan thereupon fills a 
golden cup with wine and gives it to the groom, 
receiving in return 74 francs ; and the groom, reciting 
the first blessing, drinks part of the wine and gives 
some to the bride. Then he hands her the ring, 

with the words : “ Thou, , daughter of , artbe- 

trothed unto me, , son of , according to the 

law of Moses and Israel. ” Thereupon the ketubah is 
read to a certain melody, and the groom gives it to 
the bride, after having thrice repeated, “ Here is thy 
ketubah.” The liazzan then causes the groom to 
take hold of his tallit, and to promise that he “ will 
fulfil his duties as husband. ” After the liazzan lias 
pronounced the seven blessings, the bride is un- 
veiled, to the song “Yafah kalebanali,” based on 
Cant. vi. 10. Hand in hand, the young couple now 
proceed, with music and torch-bearers, and followed 
by the people, to the house in which the festivities 
are to be held. There the groom dances with his 
friends and the bride with hers, and all partake of 
refreshments. At 10 o’clock they sit down to the 
feast, the bridal couple at the head of the table, and 
next to them the leaders of the community, men on 
the one side and women on the other. The old 
people call out “ Yelii lie-hatan weha-kallah ! ” 
(Long live groom and bride!), and the young peo- 
ple answer, “ Hep ! Hep ! ” (This custom is derived 
from the Portuguese.) The liazzan then sings, the 
community responding, after which the elders sing, 
and the hazzan pronounces grace and intones Ps. 
exi., "Eshet Hayil,” and finally the seven blessings 
(a different elder of the community blesses the bride 
and groom on each of the 'seven wedding-days). 
Then the young people dance with the groom, clap 
their hands, and again sing Ps. cxi. 

On Wednesday evening the groom goes to the 
bride, who has assumed a white gown, which the 
women take away as soon as the groom is gone. The 
next day the elder women, after a meal, gather to 
pass judgment on the virtue of the young wife. On 
the following Sabbath there is another feast. In the 
synagogue is read from a printed copy of the Torah 
the section, And Abraham had reached the da} r s,” 
with the Aramaic translation. After the service 
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every one gathers in the house of festivity; the 
bride, in gorgeous garments, with a wreath of' pearls 
on her head, stands in front of her throne, the women 
sing before her, the men eat, drink, and dance, and 
then all sit down to dinner. Smaller feasts are’held 
daily until the following Wednesday. On Tuesday 
evening there is a greater feast, when the guests 
present their gifts. There is no difference between 
tile "weddings of the rich and the poor, since the rich 
give to the poor everything that is required for 
the occasion, 

In Cochin and among the Cingalese the follow- 
ing 01 dei is observed: The bride counts seven days 
fiom the day on which the groom cle- 
In Ceylon, dares his intention of 'marrying her. 

On the night before the eighth day she 
takes a bath, the women assisting her, and singino- 
The next night, called “ koto," she is led with music 
to the women’s ritual bath, after which the rabbi 
sings a song beginning “Yafah kalebanah Torah ” 
(an acrostic containing “ Yizlmk ”) ; a Torah-roll, 
opened at the Decalogue, is placed before the bride’ 
who kisses it while putting her hand to her eyes! 

1 hen the rabbi blesses her, placing his hand on her 
head. r Ihe people eat, ancl sing acrostics with 
the names “ Abraham ” and “ Solomon ” ; after wash- 
ing their hands they say grace and go home. On 
the following day they gather again in the wed- 
ding-house; the bride places the presents of the 
groom in a vessel, and the goldsmith examines the 
gold and silver to see that they are not below the 
minimum value of one “peruta” or mite each. Here 
also, the women sing. At a second gathering on the 
same day the groom appears with his hair cut, hav- 
ing bathed and donned new garments, including a 
new turban ; as soon as he comes to the table the 
guests sing Ps. exxii., the groom is placed among 
hem, and they recite Estli. viii. 15 et seq . ; he is then 
blessed and sits down at table. This meal is called 
ajni.” After dinner the rabbi sings “Kalil liatan 
li-berakah, and the several blessings of grace are 
recited in turn by various guests. The next evening 
the people proceed with music and songs to the syn- 
agogue, where the groom and his best men (“shush- 
bimm ’) light four wax candles; then the procession 
marches to the wedding-house, where the bride is 
waiting She is placed on a chair, wrapped in a 
large cloth, and the groom stands in front of her 
and quotes again from the Book of Esther (viii 15 
et seq.). Then the groom himself, as is customary in 
1 emeu, pronounces, according to the version of 
Maimonides, the first blessing over a cup of wine 
to which a silver ring is attached by a white thread! 

He tastes the wine, takes off the ring, and gives the 
cup to the bride with the words “Ba kiddushiki ” 
After drmldng she gives the cup to some one in 
the circle. The groom next places the ring on the 
htt c finger of her right hand, using the same words 
as before and the rabbi reads the marriage cer- 
ificatc after having obligated the groom (by taking 
hoid of his mantle — “ mekabbel kin van ’’—three 
times) to fulfil the chief duties of the "husband as 
stated in the certificate. The certificate is signed by 
the groom and two witnesses, and then given to the 
bride Songs follow, the bride is unveiled and placed 
m a litter, and cups of wine are given to the groom 


and the rabbi, who pronounces the seven blessings 
The ceremony ends with a song. ‘ 

On the Sabbath morning the groom goes with his 
relatives to the synagogue, where he is received 
by the rabbi with the words of Ps. exxii. He j s 
called up as the eighth to read the Torah, while the 
leader m prayer recites a piyyut— “ ’ArbaAh Keli- 
hn. Before the second blessing the groom recites 
by heart from Gen. xxiv. After the Haftarah the 
words of Isa. Ixi. 10 are pronounced before the 
blessings. When the groom leaves the synagogue 
the rabbi repeats Ps. cxi.w, etc. Arrived at home 
the bride and groom are blessed by the rabbi, and 
the people eat and sing. On the eve of the seventh 
day of the wedding-week the bride and groom are 
led with music to the synagogue, the rabbi reads 
1 s. xliv., and the groom recites the evening pra 3 r ei” 
then they go to tlie wedding-house, where the rabbi 
repeats “ Yafah kalchanali, ” and the people feast and 
smg “ Yi small liatan be-kallah.” 

In the town of Tilla on the Sabbath the passage 
Gen xxiv. is read to the groom from a second 
lorah-roll, and the superintendent of the synagogue 
renders the song “ Mi Kamoka,” by Judah ha-Levi 
(in the Sephardic malizor forPurim). Oil the morn- 
ing ot the third day the friends of the groom color 
his hands and feet red (the people go barefoot in 
I ilia ; in the evening there is a great feast, after 
which they shave the groom’s head and put on the 
turban the bride has given him, he, on his part, liav- 
ing presented his friends and the brothers of the 
biide with turbans ; all then proceed, with dancin<>- 
and singing and with torches, to the house of the 
bride. There the groom pronounces one blessing 
ovei a cup of wine and the others over a second 
cup; he takes a ring and coins of gold, copper, and 
chiefly silver, and says to the bride, in Aramaic: 

Be hallowed and be betrothed unto me, , the 

bridegroom, thou, bride and virgin [divorcee or 
widow], by this cup of wine and by this coin ; on 
account of them thou slialt pass into my possession 
according to the law of Moses and of Israel ” After 
having given her wine, he offers her the money and 
the ring, before witnesses; and translates from the 
Arabic the marriage certificate, which lie also gives 
her. The congregation sings the seven blessing 
together with songs in honor of the couple and the 
chmrdeader recites Ps. hi., the people responding 
Hallelujah. I hen the groom says, “You have 
b essed me, may God bless you ; you have made me 
glad inay God make you glad,” and drinks the wine. 

On Friday evening there is a feast in the house of 
the bride, at which the groom gives her the wed- 
dmg-gift. On the Sabbath she is taken to the house 
of the groom, where the festivities last for seven 
days, on each of which the seven blessings are re- 
cited. During this time the groom sits daily for one 
hour under the liuppah. 

In Bagdad the palms and the soles of the bride 
and her friends are colored with henna the night be- 
fore the wedding. The people make merry first in the 
house of the bride, then in that of the groom. The 
next day, about five hours before sunset, the “liaka- 
imm ’ accompany the groom and his relatives to the 
house of the bride. The liakam lifts the bride’s veil 
in order to show her to the groom, hut lets it fall 
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again immediately. In Bagdad also the celebration 
lasts seven days. 

Chorny (lx. p. 29S) says that in the Caucasus the 
ceremony is always performed on Wednesday. On 
the preceding Thursday three or four girls, relatives 
of the bride, put on her clothes and 
In the invite other girls to sleep in a special 
Caucasus, room with her. Toward evening the 
groom sends meat and rice-flour to 
the bride and her friends. The latter go out to 
sprinkle the flour on the young people, who dance 
while the boys and girls clap their hands. On 
this evening also the groom spreads a feast for 
his friends. On (Sabbath morning the friends of the 


song. She is clad in mourning to indicate her sor- 
row at leaving her parents’ house. The visitors 
everywhere receive presents and refreshments. As 
they approach the house of the groom, his com- 
panions appear and pelt the procession with sand 
and small stones. The groom is similarly led about 
among his friends. If he is rich he is even obliged 
to have silk wedding-garments made for the mem- 
bers of his household. 

On Tuesday evening the father of the groom 
spreads a feast for the whole community. On 
Wednesday the bride and groom fast. About noon 
the rabbi, with a male relative of the groom and 
some women, goes to the house of the bride in order 



Marriage Scene at Cracow. 


(From “ Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchic in Wortund Bild.”) 


bride, among whom there must be at least five grown 
persons, clad in the bride’s garments, go from house 
to house leaving invitations to the feast and receiv- 
ing wherever they may stop sugar, coffee, apples, 
or eggs. 

After the service, at which the groom is not called 
up for the Torah, which is read only after the cere- 
mony, the guests accompany the pair to the house of 
the groom for a feast, and then to the house of the 
bride, where the men eat first and the women after- 
ward, the girls furnishing music with harmonicas, 
trumpets, etc. On the Sabbath, as well as on the fol- 
lowing day, the bride spreads a table for her friends ; 
on Sunday the groom for his friends. On Monday 
and Tuesday the bride visits the friends of her house- 
hold with her girl companions, who sing a Tatar 


to inspect the clothing which she has had made 
with the money of the groom. Quarrels often arise 
on this occasion. If the father is wealthy he adds 
a sum of money to that which has been provided 
by the groom. 

Then the groom and bride are taken to the sea for 
the bath, after which they put on the wedding-gar- 
ments. The groom is preceded by young men, and 
the bride by girls, with drums and with hand-clap- 
ping and Tatar songs. While the hair of the weep- 
ingbride is being combed, the girls light the lamps; 
then the bride, kneeling, receives her mother’s bless- 
ing. The brothers of the bride, if she has any, other- 
wise an uncle, lead her to the ceremony in the court 
of the synagogue, the girls following with lights, 
generally white candles ornamented with blossoms. 



marriage scene in galicia. 
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Tlie groom also is brought with songs from the 
sea ; girls go to meet him in festive train, with dishes 
of confectionery, and with a branch hung with 
silken kerchiefs and coins. Arrived at home, he is 
kissed on the forehead by all the women ; then, after 
having been blessed by his relatives, lie is led with 
music to the court of the synagogue, where, under 
the huppali, the rabbi with two pupils awaits the 
pair. The music ceasing, the groom goes under 
the huppali, while the bride’s parents are mourn- 
ing at home for their child and those of the groom 
are preparing for the ceremony. The bride is led 
a few times around the groom, the bridesmaids and 
the others carrying lights. The ritual is that 
of the Sephardim; the rabbi sits during the cere- 
mony, and both he and the groom hold a glass 
of wine during the blessings, drinking after each 
of them. 

After the ceremony, guns aud rockets are dis- 
charged ; the bride, closely veiled by her attendants, 
is put on a horse, which a relative of the groom 
leads while another holds a mirror before her face; 
and with shouting and music the couple are led 
home, showered on the way with rice. Arrived 
at the house of the bride, the girls dance, and as soon 
as she crosses the sill the door-posts are smeared 
with honey, while a light burns over the door; 
at the same time the young men again discharge 
pistols. The musicians are then paid, and the 
wedding procession is ended. 

Afterward the groom goes walking with his 
friends until the evening, when the men and the 
women eat in separate rooms without music. After 
the meal is finished the gifts, of gold only, are pre- 
sented, the rabbi blessing each giver. The bride 
keeps with her in the room of the women only a 
sister and an aunt, if she has any, and a few 
friends. Late in the evening, after the guests have 
departed, the groom is led to the bride. After a 
time the young men call him out, discharging guns. 
The bride’s mother must prepare for them a cock 
and a hen, or all her chickens will be stolen and 
killed. The bride and groom receive also money 
and fruit, the latter being eaten in the bride’s room. 
The bride herself remains for twelve days behind 
a curtain, guarded by girls who demand pay from 
the groom. 

In Grusia (Georgia; Chorny, l.c. p. 129) the groom 
and bride are led in festive train from their homes to 
the synagogue, where they take their places beside 
the bemah. The hakam recites some 
In piyyutim, translating them into Gru- 

Grusia. sian, tiie ketubah also being written 
in Hebrew and Grusian. After a 
blessing upon the czar the groom covers himself 
and the bride with a tallit. While the hakam pro- 
nounces the first blessings the groom holds a 
ring and an earthen vessel containing wine. Then 
handing the ring to the bride, he breaks the vessel ; 
covered by a cloth, the ends of which both hold, 
the bride and groom circle around the bemah, kiss 
the curtain of the Ark of the Law, and leave the 
synagogue. 

* A . b ° M. Gr. 

MARRIAGE LAWS : The first positive com- 
mandment of the Bible, according to rabbinic inter- 


pretation (Maimonides, “Minyan lia-Mizwot,” 212), 
is that concerning the propagation of the human 
species (Gen. i. 28). It is thus considered the duty 
of every Israelite to marry as early in life as pos- 
sible. Eighteen years is the age set by the Rabbis 
(Ab. v. 24) ; and any one remaining unmarried after 
his twentieth year is said to be. cursed by God Him- 
self (Kid. 29b). Some urge that children should 
marry as soon as they reach the age of puberty, 
i.e ., the fourteenth year (Sanli. 76b); and R. Hisda 
attributed his mental superiority to the fact that 
he was married when he was but sixteen years old 
(Kid. Lc.). It was, however, strictly forbidden for 
parents to give their children in marriage before 
they had reached the age of puberty (Sanh. 76b). 
A man who, without any reason, refused to marry 
after he had passed his twentieth year was fre- 
quently compelled to do so by the court. To be 
occupied with the study of the Torah was regarded 
as a plausible reason for delaying mar- 

Age for riage ; but only in very rare instances 
Marriage, was a man permitted to remain in celi- 
bacy all his life (Yeb. 63b; Maimon- 
ides, “Yad,” Ishut, xv. 2, 3; Shullian ‘Aruk, Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, 1, 1-4; see Celibacy). 

The duty of marriage is discharged after the birth 
of a son and a daughter (Yeb. 61a). Still no man 
may live without a wife even after he has many 
children ( ib .). Women are exempted from the duty 
of marriage, although, to avoid suspicion, they are 
advised not to remain single ( ib . 65b; “Yad,” lx. 
2, 16; ib. Issure Biah, xxi. 26; Eben lia-‘Ezer, 1, 13; 
see Woman). 

The consent of parents is not essential to the valid- 
ity of a marriage (Shullian ‘Aruk, \ oreh De‘ah, 240, 
25, Isserles’ gloss). The Rabbis, however, urge 
great care in the choice of a wife. He who marries 
a woman unworthy of him is bound by Elijah and 
chastised by God ; and concerning him Elijah writes, 
over the signature of God, “Wo unto him who pro- 
fanes his children and degrades his family ” (Kid. 
70a; Derek Erez R. i.). According to R. Akiba, he 
who marries a wife that is unworthy of him trans- 
gresses five Biblical commandments (Ab. R. N. 
xxvi. 4). While all families are presumptively pure 
and respectable, those that are at constant warfare 
with one another, or whose members are accustomed 
to call one another shameful names, or are known for 
their acts of cruelty and uncharitableness, are under 
suspicion of being of impure descent (Kid. 71b, 76b). 
The families most desirable for matrimonial alliances, 
according to the Rabbis, were classified in the fol- 
lowing order : those of the scholar ; the most promi- 
nent man of the community ; the head of the con- 
gregation; the collector for charity ; and the teacher 
of children. The family of the ignoramus (“‘am 
ha-are? ”) is to be avoided, and one should not give 
his daughter in marriage to such a person (Pes. 49b; 
“Yad,” Issure Biah, xxi. 32; Eben lm-‘Ezer, 2; 
see 4 Am it a- Are?). 

To the degrees of prohibited marriages enumer- 
ated in the Bible (Lev. xviii. 6-18, xx. 11-21), the 
Rabbis added some new degrees, besides extending 
those mentioned in the ascending and the descending 
line. These additions are known in the Talmud by 
the name of “slieniyyot,” i.e., secondary, such as 
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are given on the authority of the Soferim (“ Scribes”). 
See Halizaii; Incest; Levikate Marriage. 

Prohibitions of marriage on grounds other than 
those of consanguinity refer to the following: (1) 
Mamzers, persons born of incest or of adultery 7 they 
are not permitted to marry Israelites 
Prohibi- (see Bastard ; Found tong ; Illegiti- 
tions of macy ; Incest). (2) Ammonites or 

Marriage. Moabites; they may not marry Israel - 
itisli women. (3) Egyptians or Idu- 
means to the third generation. (4) Nethinim or 
Gibeonites. The Rabbis deelare: “Now all prose- 
lytes are permitted to marry Israelites; and we do 
not suspect that the} r are descendants of any of 
the nations forbidden in the Bible” (“Tad,” Issure 
Biah, xii. 25; Toscf., Kid. v. 6; Yad. iv. 4; Ber. 28a; 
see Intermarriage; Proselytes). (5) Slaves. (6) 
Spadones, i.e persons forcibly emasculated, but not 
those that are born so. When the defect is the 
result of a disease, there is a difference of opinion 
among the authorities (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 5). 

One who is suspected of having committed adul- 
tery with another man's wife is not permitted to 
marry her after she has been divorced or after she 
has become a widow (Sotah 25a; Yeb. 24b; see 
Adultery). The Biblical prohibition 
Prohibited forbidding one to remarry his divorced 
Degrees, wife after she has been married to an- 
other (Dent. xxiv. 4) is extended by 
the Rabbis to the following cases: No one may re- 
marry his divorced wife if he divorced her on sus- 
picion of adultery, or because she had subjected 
herself to certain vows, or on account of her bar- 
renness (see Divorce). Those who assist at a 
divorce proceeding, or the witnesses who testify to 
the death of an absent husband, may not marry 
the woman thus released (Yeb. 25a; Git. 45a; 
“Yad,” Gerushin, x. 13; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 10, 3; 
12 , 1 - 2 ). 

Besides the proselyte and the profane (Halalati) 
or the divorced woman (Lev. xxi. 17 [A. Y.14J), the 
descendants of Aaron were forbidden to marry also 
the “haluzah,” the woman who performed the cer- 
emony of Halizaii (“ loosening the shoe ”) upon her 
deceased husband’s brother (Yeb. 24a). A priest’s 
wife who had been criminally assaulted had to be 
divorced b} r her husband (ib. 56b). A woman cap- 
tured by an enemy in time of war was under suspi- 
cion of having been assaulted by her captors, and 
hence priests were forbidden to marry her, unless wit- 
nesses who were with her during the whole time of 
her captivity testified that she had not been assaulted 
(Ket. 22a, 27a). The Rabbis insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of these laws even after the Temple had been 
destroyed and the priestly office abolished ; and they 
compelled an Aaronite, under penalty of excom- 
munication or other means, to divorce the woman 
that lie had married contrary to the Law (“Yad,” 
Issure Biah, xvii.-xx. ; Eben lia-‘Ezer, 6, 7; see 
Priestly Code). 

There are some prohibitions which relate specific- 
ally to the woman’s remarriage. A woman who 
was twice widowed, if both husbands died natural 
deaths, might not marry again (Yeb. 64b; “Yad,” 
l.c. xxi. 31 ; Ebcnlia-‘Ezer, 9). A widow oradivorced 
woman might not remarry before the expiration of 


ninety days from her husband’s death or from the 
time when the bill of divorce was banded to her. 

This provision was made in order fo 
Remar- ascertain whether she was pregnant, 
riage. and that in the event of her being so 
the paternity of her child might be es- 
tablished. For the sake of uniformity the Rabbis 
required the woman to wait that length of time 
even when there could be no suspicion of pregnancy. 
If she was visibly pregnant, she might not remarry 
until after her delivery, and even then, if the child 
lived, she was required to wait until it was twenty- 
four months old. A woman who had an unweaued 
child was required to wait the same period. If the 
child died during the interval, she might remarry 
immediately (Yeb. 41a, 42a; “Yad,” Gerushin, xi. 
18-28; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 13; see Divorce; Widow). 

There are certain times during which marriage is 
forbidden. During the first thirty days of mourn- 
ing after the death of a near relative no marriage 
may be entered upon. A widower may not remarry 
until three festivals have passed after the death 
of his wife. If, however, she left him with lit- 
tle children needing the care of a mother, or if he 
had not yet discharged his duty of propagating the 
species, i.e., if he had no children (see above), he 
might remarry after a lapse of seven days (M. K. 
23a; “Yad,” Ebel, vi. o; Yorch De‘ah, 392). No 
marriage might be entered upon on Sabbaths, holy 
days, or the week-days of the holy days, except in 
very urgent cases (Bezali 36b; “Yad,” Shabbat, 
xxiii. 14; ib. Isliut, x. 14; Eben lia-‘Ezer, 64, 5 ; 
Orali Ha} r yim, 339, 4, 524, 1, Isserles’ gloss). The 
first nine days of the month of Ab were regarded as 
days of mourning and no marriage might then be 
performed. Some extended this prohibition to the 
three weeks intervening between the fast of the 
Seventeenth of Tammuz and that of the Ninth of 
Ab (Orali Ha} r yim, 551, 2, 10, Isserles’ gloss, and 
commentaries). The period between Passover and 
Shabirot (“Sefirat ha-‘0iner”) was also regarded as 
one of mourning ; and no marriage might be per- 
formed during this time, except on a few specified 
days. In some places it was customary to refrain 
from marriage only until the thirty-third day of the 
Omer (ib. 493, 1, Isserles’ gloss; see Mourning; 
Omer). 

Marriage, being regarded also as a civil transac- 
tion, required the consent of the contracting parties 
in order to make it valid (see Consent). Hence 
idiots or imbeciles were considered incapable of con- 
tracting a legal marriage (see Insanity). The deaf- 
mute was also debarred from entering 
Conditions, a legal marriage for the same rea- 
son, but the Rabbis sanctioned the mar- 
riage of a deaf-mute if contracted b} r means of signs 
(see Deaf and Dumb in Jewish Law). Minors 
(i.e., sucli as have not reached the age of puberty, 
which was held to begin at thirteen years in males, 
and twelve in females), are also precluded from 
contracting* marriages (see Majority). A daugh- 
ter who was a minor could be given in marriage by 
her father; and such a marriage was valid. In the 
case of her father’s death, her mother or her brothers 
could give her in marriage, subject to her confirma- 
tion or annulment on her reaching the age of puberty 
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(see Mi‘un). A marriage contracted under certain 
conditions was valid when the conditions were ful- 
filled The conditions had to be formulated in ac- 
cordance with the general laws governing conditions 
(see Conditions). 

In rabbinic times there were two distinct stages 
in the marriage ceremony: (1) its initiation or the 
BETROTHAL (“ crusin ”), and (2) its completion or the 
marriage proper (“ nissu’in ”). These might or might 
not have been preceded by an engagement (“sluddu- 
kin”), although the prevailing custom was to have 
a formal engagement before marriage, when a con- 
tract (“tena’im”) was drawn up in which the par- 
ties promised, under the penalty of a fine (“kenas”)/ 
to be married at an appointed time (see Breach of 
Promise of Marriage). The Rabbis regarded it 
as improper to marry without a previous engage- 
ment, and would punish one who did so, although 
ihe act itself was considered valid (Kid. 12b: 
“Yad,” Isliut, ii. 22; Eben ha-‘Ezcr, 26, 4). 

The betrothal was effected in any of the three 
following ways: (1) by the man handing a coin (a 
perutali, the smallest Palestinian coin, was sufficient 
for the purpose) or its equivalent to the woman in 
the presence of two competent witnesses, and pio- 
nouncing the words “Be thou consecrated tome,” 
or any other phrase conveying the same idea; (2) by 
the man handing a contract (“shetar”) to the woman 
containing the same formula ; (8) by actual cohabi- 
tation between groom and bride. This last form 
of betrothal was discouraged by the Rabbis ; and 
sometimes such a procedure met with severe punish- 
ment at the hands of the authorities. The manner 
of betrothal first mentioned seems to have been the 
most common, but later this was modified, so that in- 
stead of money the man gave his bride a ring, plain, 
and made of gold, the value of which was constant 
and well known (Tos., Kid. 9a, “Weliilketa”; 
Eben lia-‘Ezer, 27, 1; 81, 2, Isserles’ gloss; see Be- 
trothal). The act of betrothal might be performed 
also by proxies appointed either by the bride or 
by the groom or by both ; but it was recommended 
that the contracting parties be present at the cere- 
mony (“ Yad,” Isliut, iii. 19; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 35, 36). 
After betrothal the parties were regarded as man 
and wife; and the act could be dissolved only by 
death or by a formal bill of divorce. If the woman 
proved unfaithful during the period of betrothal she 
was treated as an adulteress, and her punishment 
(that of stoning; Deut. xxii. 23, 24; Sank. 66b) was 
considered to be much more severe than that (sti an- 
gulation) inflicted upon the unfaithful manied 
woman (Deut. xxii. 22 ; Sanh. 52b). The parties were 
not, however, entitled to conjugal rights, nor w’ere 
they bound by the obligations of mairied life (see 
Husband and Wife). 

After the lapse of a certain period from the time 
of betrothal (twelvemonths if the bride was a virgin 
and a minor, and thirty days if she was an adult or 
a widow ; Ivet. 57b), during which the bride could 
prepare her trousseau, the marriage proper was cele- 
brated. This was attended with the ceremony. of 
home-taking (“ likkuliin ” or “ nissu’in ”) and isolation 
of the bridal pair in the bridal chamber (“huppah ”). 
From that time they became husband and wife, even 
if there was no cohabitation. "Various ceiemonies 


attended the act of marriage (see Marriage Cere- 
mony). An important feature w r as the handing over 
of the marriage contract (‘* ketubali ”) to the bride. 
In later times the two stages of marriage were com- 
bined, a custom universally followed at the present 

time. . 

Besides the cross-references cited above see Con- 
ferences; Dowry; Ketubah; Pilegesii ; Polyg- 


amy. 
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MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. See Ketubah. 
MARRIED WOMAN. See Woman. 
MARSEILLES (rr^BniD or • Sea- 

port of southern France w’itli about 5,000 Jews in a 
population (1896) of 420,300. It had a Jewish col- 
ony as early as the fifth century, and in 567 a num- 
ber of exiles from Clermont, Auvergne, sought 
refuge there from the intolerance of Bishop A vitus. 
Pope Gregory intervened in their behalf in 591, le- 
proacliing Theodore, Bishop of Marseilles, foi hav- 
ing attempted to convert them by force and not by 
suasion. Benjamin of Tudela says (“ Itinerary, ” i. 6) 
that wdien he passed through the city, about 1165, 
the Jewish community numbered 300 members, 
who worshiped in two synagogues. In the thir- 
teenth century the Jews carried on an extensive com- 
merce and had considerable relations with the East. 
While they are called “ citizens of Marseilles ( cives 
Massilise ”), as appears from the compact made in 
1219 betw r een the city and the bishop in regard to 
the municipal franchises, and from the agreement be- 
tween the inhabitants of Marseilles and the Duke of 
Avignon in 1257, this does not seem to denote that 
they had equal rights wdtli their Christian fellow 
citizens. Their condition, which seems to have been 
favorable during the earlier parts of the Middle Ages, 
underwent a change in 1262, when the city w T as 
obliged to capitulate in consequence of an insurrec- 
tionagainst the Duke of Anjou, Count of Provence, 
to whom the Jew T s were surrendered as property 
which he might tax at pleasure. The count, on 
the other hand, was well disposed toward the Jew's, 
and in March, 1276, issued a severe edict against the 
inquisitors who had compelled them to wear a 
bad^e of greater size than the one worn by them 
since the^Lateran Council of 1215, aud extorted 
laro-e sums from them under the pretext of fines. ^ . 

Still although theoretically the Jew's were citi- 
zens, certain passages of the laws make it clear that 
they w T ere not treated as such. Alter 

Disabili- the age of seven they were obliged to 
ties. have on their breasts a disk of some 
colored material, as large as the hand, 
while married Jewesses were required to wear spe- 
cial veils, “ orales, ” under penalty of a fine of five 
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sous. As in other cities of the Provence, the Jews 
of Marseilles were forbidden to testify against Chris- 
tians if their testimony was challenged, or to work 
on Suiuhiys and Christian holy days. They were 
likewise prohibited from going to the baths more 
than once a week, from journeying to Alexandria, 
or front embarking in groups of more than four on 
the same ship. J ewish passengers on a vessel, more- 
over, were forced to refrain from meat on days when 
the Christian passengers abstained. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century a Jew 
living near the episcopal palace arranged some Purim 
games which the Christians regarded as a mockery 
of their religion, and the bishop, making the whole 
community responsible, imposed a heavy fine upon 
it (Ibn Ad ret, Responsa, iii, 389). 

The fourteenth century was a golden age for the 
Jews, for they were placed under the absolute pro- 
tection of the municipality. The municipal council 
did not permit the statutes to be construed in any 
way to their disadvantage, nor did it 
Fourteenth hesitate to oppose the guardian of the 
Century. Jews appointed by the Count of Pro- 
vence, or the most hostile of the clergy, 
to secure for the Jews the security promised them 
by the laws of the city. They were permitted to 
engage in the same trades as the Christians ; most 
them were brokers, wine-, or cloth-merchants, or 
tailors. There was also one “magister lapidis” or 
stone-cutter. Another Jew, Crescas Davin, called 
Sabonerius, is said to have introduced the soap in- 
dustry in 1371, and he was succeeded by his son 
Solomon Davin. 

Although the majority of the Jews were engaged 
in commerce, there were also a number of physicians 
(Barth el emy, “Les Medecins Marseille Avant et 
Pendant le Moyen Age,” Marseilles, 1883; reprinted 
nearly entire in “R. E. J.” vii. 293, 294). 

The counts of Provence intervened in behalf 
of the Jews whenever occasion demanded. Thus, 
in 1320 King Robert enjoined his royal officers to 
afford special protection to the Jews, to assist them 
under all circumstances, and to receive them at need 
either in his castles and fortresses or in theirs ; and 
in 1331 and 1332 Philippe de Sanguinet, seneschal of 
Provence, decreed that the Jewish communities in 
general and all Jews in particular should be pro- 
tected against every vexation and that their property 
should be guarded by royal officers. 

No complaint seems ever to have been brought 
against the community as a whole. In 1357 it 
helped to defend the cit} r , threatened by a siege; in 
1385 it contributed fifty florins to a loan which the 
citizens of Marseilles found themselves obliged to 
contract. In return. Queen Marie, in 1387, and her 
son Louis II. in 1389, confirmed the liberties, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the Jews. 
Under As long as Provence was independent 
Provencal the counts refused to listen to the ex- 
Rule. aggerated complaints against the Jews, 
who continued to live under benevo- 
lent municipal statutes and franchises. In 1422 | 
Queen Yolande of Naples, Countess of Provence, 
forbade her royal officers to accept certain personal 
property from the Jews, under penalty of forfeiture 
of office and of payment of 100 marks fine silver. 


In 1403 King Rene, who ten years previously 
had entertained certain charges which had been 
brought against the Jews without investigating 
them, declared that they had a right to iiis special 
protection, since they could count on it alone, not 
being able to rely on that of the Church. In 1481, 
on the complaint of two Jewish deputies, Solomon 
Botarelli and Baron de Castres, Rene closed the 
baptistery of Saint-Martin, where a Christian woman 
had forcibly baptized a young Jewish girl, and lie 
obliged the parishioners to have their children bap- 
tized in the Church of St. Jacques de la Corrigeric. 

In 1484 the lawless bands which overran the cities 
of Provence, attacking and pillaging the Jews, as- 
sailed the community of Marseilles, and in the fol- 
lowing year the inhabitants of the city, accusing- 
tlie Jews of usury and of various imaginary crimes, 
fell upon them and massacred a large number, de- 
manding that King Charles VIII. immediately expel 
the remainder from Provence. The king, not daring 
to comply at once with a demand so 
Projects of contrary to the tolerance hitherto 
Expulsion, characterizing the rule of the counts* 
of Provence, decreed that all Jews de- 
siring to depart should be permitted to leave the city 
unmolested, provided they had fulfilled all their 
engagements with the Christians. The municipal 
council, ignoring this royal command, forbade any 
I Jew or Jewess to leave with property. The Jews 
! protested vigorously to the provost and the munici- 
pal council against this unjustifiable action, and 
demanded the protection of the magistrates. These 
protests must have been in so far effective as to se- 
cure them a respite, for in 1492 the community was 
still numerous enough to ransom 118 Aragonian 
Jews captured by the pirate Barfcholemei Janfredi, 
paying the sum of 1,500 ecus, which it borrowed 
from a Christian. Eight years later a ro} r al decree 
of banishment from Marseilles was issued against 
the Jews, though it was not carried out completely 
until about 1501. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some 
Jews had again settled at Marseilles. Among them 
were Villareal, who was expelled in 1682 for having 
induced some Jewish families to come to the city 
and having opened a synagogue in his house ; Lopez, 
originally from Bordeaux, who was driven out in 
1711; and Rouget, who, in virtue of a residence of 
fifteen years at Marseilles, claimed in 1771 the right 
of engaging in marine commerce. 

Since 1808 Marseilles has been the seat of a con- 
sistory, whose administrative authority extends over- 
all the Jewish communities of southern France. 

The Jewish quarter, with its principal street, 
which was called “Carreria Jusatarie” or “Carreria 
J udaeorum, ” and its lanes and byways. 
Ghetto. formed a kind of island designated 
“Insula Juzatarie,” and occupied a 
considerable area. In 1350 the Jews planned to 
leave their ghetto, but the inquisitor objected and 
obliged them to remain. When the city was taken 
by King Alplionso V. of Aragon, in 1423, the Jews 
suffered especially, and most of them fled from 
Marseilles, seeking refuge in various places of Pro- 
vence. Some returned within a short time, under 
the protection of a safe-conduct, while the remainder 
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were enjoined to return within fifteen days, under 
penalty- of furnishing their coreligionists with a suf- 
1 ' ficient security to guarantee the pay- 

Syna- ment of the communal debt incurred 
gogues and before the disasters of 1423. The 
Cemeteries. Jews had two synagogues in the Mid- 
dle Ages, one “Scola Major,” and 
the other “ Scola Minor.” A Latin document men- 
tions a third synagogue in an entirely different 
quarter. The present temple was built in 1865. 
In medieval times the Jewish cemetery was 
situated on the Mont-Juif or Montjusieu, but after 
the expulsion of the Jews King Charles VIII. pre- 
sented the site to a citizen of Marseilles. In 1783 
Solomon de Silva and Mordecai Hay Darmon bought 
a plot in the Quartier du Rouet. This served as a 
cemetery for the Jews until 1804, when it no longer 
sufficed ; and a larger piece of land was bought in the 
vicinity (“ R. E. J.” xiv. 302). At present (1904) the 
community of Marseilles owns two cemeteiies, one, 
now closed, near the Place Castellane, and the other 
in the Quartier de St. Pierre. . 

The hospital was situated in the vicinity of the 
large synagogue, and the two almshouses were 
under the supervision of rectors. One of them was 
called “Saraca.” The Jew Bonias Salemas left it 
in 1426 a bequest of four measures of pure wine 
annually as a perpetuity ; to the other one he be- 
queathed, in a similar manner, a measure of oil to 
be delivered every year on the eve of the fast of 
K ip pur. The womens bath, called Lo Banhador 
de las Fennas,” was also situated in the ghetto. 
The Jews had their own slaughter-house, called 
“ Lo Masel de los Jusieus. ” 

In the second half of the twelfth century Mar- 
seilles was an important center for Jewish studies. 

Benjamin of Tudela styles it “the city 
Scholars, of geonim and sages.” In 1194 it was 
to these “ scholars and learned men ” 
that Maimonides addressed his letter on astrology 
(comp. Maimonides, “Iggerot,” ed. Amsterdam, p. 
6). The following are some of the scholars of Mar- 
seilles : twelfth’ centuly : Simeon b. Aritoli or Ana- 
tole and his brother Jacob, Isaac b. Abba Mari, Moses 
b. Samuel ibn Tibbon; thirteenth century: Jacob 
b. Machir (called also Profatius Judaeus), Shem- 
Tob b. Isaac, Joseph of Marseilles, Solomon Nasi 
b. Isaac Cayl, Jonathan, Isaac of Marseilles, Samuel 
b. Judah or Meles Bon judas; fourteenth century: 
Solomon b. Joseph, Nissim b. Moses, Shem-Tob 
Falcon, and Joseph b. Johanan; fifteenth century: 
Judah b. David (called also Maestre Bon judas Bon- 
davi), and Jacob b. David Provencal. Of the modern 
rabbis may be noted Jonas Weyl (d. 1903) and his 
successor, the present (1904) incumbent, Honel 
Meiss. 
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MARSHALL, LOUIS : American lawyer and 
communal worker; born at Syracuse, N. T., Dec. 
14, 1856; educated at the Syracuse high school and 
at’ the Columbia College Law School. He entered 
upon the practise of his profession in Syracuse in 
1878, removing to New York city in 1894. As a 
member of the bar Marshall has attained a distin- 
guished position. He was appointed by Governor 
Hill, in 1890, a member of the commission to revise 
the judiciary article of the constitution of New 
York, and was elected to the New T ork Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894, serving as vice-chairman 
of the judiciary committee and chairman of the 
committee on “ future amendments. ” He has served 
also as vice-president of the New York State Bar 
Association and has written numerous articles and 
essays on professional subjects. 

Marshall is active also as a Jewish communal 
leader. He is a director and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, and is a director of the Congregation 
Emanu-El, the Educational Alliance, and the Jew- 
ish Protection and Aid Society (all of New York), 
and of the New York branch of the Alliance Israe- 
lite Universelle. Marshall has taken especial inter- 
est in the establishment of a Jewish “protectory” 
for delinquent Jewish children, and lias.occasionally 
delivered addresses and lectures on Jewish subjects. 


Bibliography: Martens, The Hebrews fa America, p. 229; 
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MARTIN, RAYMUND: Spanish Christian 
theologian ; born in the first half of the thirteenth 
century at Subirats in Catalonia ; died, after 1284. 
In 1250 he was selected by the provincial chapter, 
sitting in Toledo, to study Oriental languages at a 
Dominican school which had been founded for the 
express purpose of preparing its pupils to engage in 
polemics against Jew 7 sand Moors. Subsequently he 
lived for a long time in a monastery at Barcelona. 
In March, 1264, he was commissioned, with the 
Bishon of Barcelona, Raymund de Penaforte, and 
two other Dominicans, Arnoldus de Sagarra and 
Petrus Janua, to examine the Hebrew manuscripts 
and books which the Jews, by order of the king, 
were to submit to them, and to cancel passages 
deemed offensive to the Christian religion.. This is 
the first instance of Dominican censorship of the 
Talmud in Spain. Their report was not at all 
severe, how 7 ever, since Raymund Martin declared 
that many passages were confirmatory of the tiuth 
of Christianity, and that the Talihud should not be 
burned entirely (“ Pugio Fidei,” ii. 14, § 8). 

Martin was the author of two anti- Jewish boons, 
one of which, the “ Capistrum Judamrum,” has never 
been printed. His chief work, the “Pugio Fidei, 5 
mentioned by Yictor Salbaticis in 1520, was lost for 
a long time, but was finally brought to light, by 
Justus Scaliger, and edited by Joseph de. Voism, 
with many notes, under the title Pugio Fidei 
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Raymundi Martini Ordinis Prmdicatorum Adversus 
Mauros et Judteos” (Paris, 1651). Better known 
than this edition is its reprint b}* J. B. Carpzov 
(Leipsic, 1667), with the anti-Jewish preface “Iu- 
troductio in Theologiam Judaicam.” The work 
treats of God's omniscience, the Creation, immortal- 
ity. and the resurrection of the dead, and attempts to 
show the falsity of the Jewish religion ; the latter 
part of the work is valuable on account of its extracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrash, and from other 
sources. Martin has been accused of forgery because 
of his quotations from Genesis Babbah, which was 
not otherwise known ; but Zunz defends him against 
this charge (“G. V.” p. 300). 

Martin was widely read in Hebrew literature, quo- 
ting not onty from Talmudic and Midrashic works, 
but from Baslii, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and Iyimlii. 
His fundamental views, which he attempts to sub- 
stantiate by his citations, are that Jesus is announced 
in rabbinical literature as the Messiah and son of 
God; that the Jewish laws, although revealed by 
God, are abrogated by the advent of the Messiah; 
that the Talmudists corrupted the text of the Bible, 
as is indicated by the “tikkun soferim.” Martin’s 
work was for a long time the chief source for Domin- 
ican polemics. 

Bibliography: Antoine Touron, Hist ot re dcs Hommcs 11- 
lustres dc VOrdrc dc St. Dominique , i. 489-501, Paris, 1T43; 
Jacob Quetif, Scriptorcs Ordinis Prccdicatorum , i. 396-398, 
il). 1719; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1016-1018, iii. 989-991; Herzog- 
Plitt, Beal-Encyc .; Griitz, Gcsch. vii. 124, 150. 
s. G. We. 

MARTINET, ADAM: German Catholic Orien- 
talist; born in Hochstitdt, near Bamberg, in Jan., 
1800; date of death uncertain. Martinet, who was 
a professor in the lyceum of Bamberg, was the au- 
thor of “Tif’eret Yisracl,” or “Hebraische Chresto- 
inathie der Biblischen und Neueren Literatur, mit 
Anmerkungen und Glossar ” (Bamberg, 1837), in 
which are given selections from the writings of 
Rapoport, Wessely, Friedlitnder, and other modern 

Hebrew authors. 

B iblto graph v : oetting-er, Jtfoniteur des Dates ; llgemelne 
Deutsche Biographic. 

T. 

MARTINEZ, FERRAND : Archdeacon of 
Ecijain the fourteenth century, and one of the most 
inveterate enemies of the Jewish people ; lived at 
Seville, where among Christians he was highly re- 
spected for his piety and philanthropy. In his ser- 
mons and public discourses he continually fanned the 
hatred of the Christian population against the Jews, 
to whom he ascribed all sorts of vices. As vicar-gen- 
eral of Archbishop Barroso of Seville he arrogated to 
himself the right of jurisdiction over the Jews in his 
diocese, injuring them wherever he could, and de- 
manding that the magistrates of Alcala de Guadeyra, 
Ecija, and other places no longer suffer the Jews 
among them. The Jewish community of Seville, at 
that time the richest and most important community 
of the country, was forced to appeal to King Henry 
II., who commanded the archdeacon, in a letter 
dated Aug. 25, 1378, not to meddle in future with 
the affairs of his subjects the Jews; not to incite 
the people against them; and to abstain from deci- 
ding their lawsuits. The Jews were empowered to 
withdraw from the archdeacon’s jurisdiction, and 
the royal officials of Seville and other cities were 


summoned to protect the Jews in their rights. But 
this made no impression on Ferrand Martinez ; and 
the Jews were obliged, four years later, to complain 
to King John I. John severely reproved him (March 
3, 1382), but to no effect. The king issued a new 
edict (Aug. 25, 1383) in which he commanded the 
archdeacon to desist, on pain of heavy punishment. 
Nothing, however, could keep Ferrand Martinez 
from pursuing his purpose of exterminating the 
Jews. 

The community of Seville finally decided to sum- 
mon the archdeacon before the highest tribunal. On 
Feb. 11, 1388, Ferrand Martinez, and the clothier 
Judah Aben Abraham, the representative of the 
community of Seville, together with tlicir witnesses, 
appeared before the “alcaldes may ores” Ferrand 
Gonzalez and Ruy Perez. Judah, referring to the 
two royal edicts, demanded in the name of the 
community that the archdeacon should desist once 
for all from any arbitrary and unlaw- 

Public f ul acts against the community ; otlier- 

Trial. wise the community would imme- 
diately bring a complaint before the 
king. Ferrand Martinez declared in his written an- 
swer, read eight days later before the tribunal, that 
he would continue to preach and act as heretofore ; 
that all he had done so far had been done on the 
advice of the archbishop and for the benefit of the 
Church and the welfare of the king. He asserted 
also that the Jews had offered him 10,000 doub- 
loons for deciding an important case in their favor. 
The archiepiscopal chapter now interfered, sending 
two of its members to the king to say that the arch- 
deacon was setting aside even the authority of the 
pope, and that the safety of the Jews was imperiled. 
The king, who was entirely ruled by his wife, Leo- 
nora, Ferrand Martinez’s penitent, replied that mat- 
ters should not be precipitated, and that the arch- 
deacon’s zeal was worthy of all praise; at the same 
time he declared that the Jews under his protection 

must not be maltreated. 

Archbishop Barroso proceeded more energetically. 
Summoning a body of theologians and experts in 
canonical law, he called, upon Martinez to recant. 
As Martinez refused to do so, he was forbidden to 
perform thenceforth any ecclesiastical functions 
whatsoever, or to decide any case, on pain of excom- 
munication. When Ferrand Martinez was deposed 
from office the Jews of Seville felt relieved, but 
their relief was of short duration. The archbishop 
Barroso and King John died within three months. 
The king was succeeded by Henry III., a child of 
eleven years, under the tutelage of his bigoted 
mother. The archiepiscopal chapter chose the ex- 
communicated archdeacon for vicar-general. Ferrand 
Martinez immediately (Dec. 8, 1390) 
Appointed called upon the clergy of his diocese 

Vicar- to demolish all synagogues in their 
General, parishes, and send to him without de- 
lay all lamps, Hebrew books, and 
scrolls of the Law found therein, on pain of excom- 
munication. The clergy of Ecija and Alcala de Gua- 
deyra obeyed at once ; and the synagogues of Soria 
and Santillana also came near being torn down. 

The Jewish community of Seville turned in its 
consternation to the king (about Dec. 15, 1390), who 
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seven days later sent a letter to the arcliiepiscopal 
chapter, holding it responsible for all damages done 
to the Jews, and commanding it to rebuild or to 
repair at its own expense all synagogues that had 
been tom down or damaged. He gave strict orders 
that the archdeacon should be at once deposed from 
olfice and placed where he could do no further harm. 
The chapter proceeded to obey the king’s command; 
but Martinez declared that an ecclesiastic was sub- 
ject to the Church and not to the king, and that the 
chapter had no right to depose him from office, 
or to demand that he rebuild the demolished syna- 
gogues. 

Under Leonora’s regency Martinez could defy 
even the king, receiving effective support from the 
people he had aroused. The first riots broke out in 
March, 1391, during which several Jews were killed. 
The great massacre occurred at Seville June 6, 1391, 
when several thousand Jews were killed and many 
forced to accept baptism. The people rose against 
the Jews throughout Castile, Aragon, and Majorca, 
many thousands being slain or forced into the 
Church. Ferrand Martinez was imprisoned at 
Seville in 1395 by command of Henry III., but was 
soon released. The people worshiped him as a 
saint. Before his death he presented his whole 
fortune to the hospital of San Maria at Seville, 
which he had founded. 
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MARTINI GEESE. See Barnacle-Goose. 


MARTINIQUE : Island in the West Indies, now 
constituting a French colony. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a number of Dutch Jews 
settled at Martinique and in the neighboring islands, 
and were in very prosperous circumstances when 
Fmuoe took possession of the island in 1635. But in 
1G5S the Jesuits, jealous of the commercial suprem- 
acy of the Jews, induced the sovereign council 
of Martinique to issue an edict forbidding Jewish 
commerce in the islands. At the instance, however, 
of the home authorities the council revoked this de- 
cision, which menaced the interests of the colony, 
and consented to restore the Jews to their commer- 
cial rights. 

This freedom was of short duration. In 16G4 
Governor-General Tracy was induced by the Jesuits 
to issue a decree forbidding “persons of the Jewish 
nation to buy or sell on the Sabbath-day [Sunday] 

. . . on pain of a fine of 300 pounds of petun, of 
which one-third shall go to the church, one-third to 
the poor, and one-tliird to the informer. ” The Jews 
thereupon appealed to the new governor^ Baas, 
who restored to them the free exercise of trade 
and commerce. Their enemies then approached 
the governor, who, yielding to their importunities, 
forbade (1669) Jews “to perform on Saturday any 
ceremonies relating to their faith, ... to work on 
Sunday, or to appear in public from Maundy Thurs- 
day to Easter Sunday.” But; like his predecessor, 
Baas soon perceived the importance of Jewish com- 
merce and industry and sent Colbert a report favor- 
able to the Jews, requesting certain privileges for 


them, especially that of the free exercise of their 
religion. Colbert pleaded the cause of the Jews so 
well before the king that on May 23, 1671, Louis 
XIV. decreed that the Jews of Martinique should 
thenceforth enjoy not only religious liberty but also 
the same privileges as the other inhabitants. During 
the life of Colbert all hostile schemes against the 
Jews failed, despite the powerful support which their 
enemies found in Count de Blenac, who had suc- 
ceeded Baas as governor. But with Colbert’s death 
they lost their protector, and the governor, yielding 
to the Jesuits, on Sept. 24, 1683, during a visit to 
France, obtained from Louis XIY. an edict ban- 
ishing the Jews from Martinique. This order, evi- 
dently, was not put into execution at once, since 
two years later a new decree was issued, known as 
the “Code Noir,” which obliged the Jews to leave 
the island within three months. No exceptions were 
to he made, not even in favor of Benjamin d’Acosta, 
who had introduced the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane in the island. In 1694 six Jewish families went 
to Martinique, but were at once expelled. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century some 
Jews obtained permission to live in the colony. 
Laws were passed granting them a degree of legal 
existence, and the “Code Noir” was declared to ap- 
ply only to foreign Jews. In 1722 David Gradis 
of Bordeaux established an office at St. Pierre. In 
1764 Count d’Estaing imposed a tax upon the Jews, 
who were then numerous in Martinique, some re- 
siding there under the protection of “ naturalization 
papers” and others being merely tolerated. Wish- 
ing to have their position clearly defined, they ap- 
pealed to their coreligionists of Bordeaux, with 
whom they were in family and business relations, to 
request Louis XVI. to extend to colonial Jews the 
privileges enjoj 7 ed by the Jews of Bordeaux. Jacob 
Rodrigues Pereire of Bordeaux took up the cause 
of the Jews of Martinique, and addressed an elo- 
quent memorial to Minister Tartine, who, after in- 
vestigating tlie matter for some montlis, declared 
against any change ( 1776). All subsequent, attempts 
made to improve their condition were equally un- 
successful, and they continued to live under a 
regime of bare toleration down to lv89, when the 
French Revolution removed their disabilities. 


Bibliography : Abbe Gregoire, Histoire dcs Sectes Rcligi- 
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MARTYRDOM, RESTRICTION OF: True 
]Q the principle current in rabbinical literature— 
‘live through them [the laws], hut do not die 
Jirough them ” (Yoma 85b, based on Lev. xviii. 5) — 
;he Rabbis endeavored to restrain the desire for 
nartyrdom on the part of the zealous. During the. 
period of the Hadrianic persecutions such a restraint 
was obviously necessary. Akiba is related to have 
courted martyrdom rather than give up the teach- 
ing of the Law, in spite of the warning given to 
lim by Papus (Ber. 61b); as did also Hananiali b. 
Teradion, in spite of the counsel of Jose ben Kisma 
"Ah. Zarah 18a). R. Ishmael, on the other hand, 
was of the opinion that one may even worship idols 
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in order to save one’s life, although he admits that 
martyrdom should be preferred to a public profes- 
sion of idolatry (Sanli. 74a; ‘Ab. Zarali 24b). Prob- 
ably it was during this period that the following 
principle was adopted, at a sitting of rabbis in the 
house of a certain Nitzah in Lydia: “All negative 
commandments of the Bible, except those with re- 
gard to idolatry, adultery, and murder, may be 
transgressed if there is danger of life” (Sanli. 74a; 
Yer. Sanli. iii. 6; Yer. Sheb. iv. 1; comp. Pesik. R., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 55a). At the same meeting the 
question whether the study of the Law is more im- 
portant than the practise of the Law was decided in 
the affirmative, for the reason that study leads to 
practise (Kid. 40b; Cant. R. ii. 31; Sifre, Deut. 41). 
This question was of practical importance to the 
rabbis of that time, and the decision meant that one 
must submit to martyrdom rather than forsake the 
study and the teaching of the Law (see B. K. 17a). 
The later rabbis, while disregarding this last deci- 
sion, adopted and developed to meet various cases 
the general principle governing submission to mar- 
tyrdom for the practise of the Law (comp. Griitz, 
“Gescli.” 3d ed., iv., note 17, ii. ; Weiss, “Dor,” ii. 
131). 

If the intention of the persecutor is not so much 
to benefit himself as to compel the Jew to trans- 
gress the laws of Judaism in public 
Conditions (fcODiYlB = ~app?}aia } explained to mean 
of Mar- “ in the presence of ten Israelites ”), 
tyrdom. the Jew should rather submit to mar- 
tyrdom than commit even the small- 
est transgression. In a time of general persecu- 
tion of Jews one should prefer martyrdom when 
required to transgress a law even in private (Sanli. 
74a, b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Yesode lia-Torali, v. 
1-3 ; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ali, 157, 1). In a case 
in which a Jew is permitted to transgress a law 
when the alternative is death, he may submit to 
martyrdom, if he prefer martyrdom to the trans- 
gression; some authorities, however, forbid this, 
regarding it as a forfeiting of life to no avail (“ Yad, ” 
Yesode ha-Torah, v. 4; comp. Mishneh le-Melek 
adloc . ; Yer. Sheb. iv. 2; ‘Ab. Zarali 27b; Tos. ib. 
s.v. “Yakol”; Yoreh De'ah, l.c.). If he can re- 
deem himself by giving up all his possessions he 
should part with all he has rather than transgress a 
negative law of the Bible (R. Nissiin on Alfasi to 
Suk. iii. 2, s.v. “Dabar”; Isserles to Yoreh De‘ah, 
l.c. ; “Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc. ; comp. “Sefer Hasi- 
dim,” ed. Wistiuetzki, § 1365). One who trans- 
gresses the Law instead of submitting to martyr- 
dom where martyrdom is enjoined, can not be 
punished in the courts, since the transgression is 
committed under duress, but he must be regarded 
as a defiler of God’s name; and if he persists in 
living in the same place and in continuing the trans- 
gression when he can escape, he forfeits his por- 
tion in the future world and will be assigned to the 
lowest chambers of Gehenna (“ Yad,” l.c.). At no 
time is it permitted to a Jew to commit suicide or to 
kill his children in anticipation of religious persecu- 
tion ; he must wait until the persecutor comes and 
submit to the death inflicted upon him (“Be’er lia- 
Golali ” to Yoreh De‘ali, 157, 1, end, quoting the 
“ Bedek ha-Bavit ”). 


The same laws that apply to cases of religious 
persecution apply also to other cases which involve 
danger to life. At the order of a physician a sick 
man is permitted to break all the laws of the Bible 

except the three mentioned above 

Other idolatry, adultery, and murder— if his 
Cases. life depends on the breaking of these 
laws (Pes. 25a; “Yad,” l.c. v. 6-8). 
But, anxious for the chastity of Jewish women, the 
rabbis decided that even when adultery is not in- 
volved, as when the woman is unmarried, one should 
be left to die from the intensity of his passion rather 
than that the purity of a Jewish woman should be 
defiled. In an instance related in the Talmud con- 
j versa tion between the sick man and the object of his 
desire was forbidden (Sanli. 75b; “Yad,” l.c. v. 9). 
Martyrdom is enjoined only when the transgression 
of the Law would involve a deliberate act. Thus, 
a woman is not obliged to undergo martyrdom if 
attacked with an immoral intent (comp. Sanli. 74b; 
Tos. ib. s.v. “ Weha ” ; R. Nissim on Alfasi to Pes. ii. 
1, s.v. “Huz ”; Isserles to Yoreh De £ ah, l.c.). 

If a number of Jews are threatened with death if 
they do not deliver one among them to be slain, they 
all should submit to the alternative of martyrdom. 
There is a difference of opinion, however, in a case 
where the one demanded is indicated by name. Some 
authorities hold the view that in such a case they 
may surrender the one thus specified in order to save 
themselves from death; while others are of the opin- 
ion that they may surrender him only when he is 
guilty of some act that involves the death -penalty. 
The same is true if one among a number of women 
is demanded for immoral purposes (Ter. viii. 12; 
Yer. Ter. viii. 4, end; Tosef. ib. vii. 23; comp. 
Raslii to Sanli. 72b, s.v. “Yaza”; “Yad,” l.c. v. 5; 
and “Kesef Mislmeh,” ad loc.; Yoreh De‘ah, l.c. ; 
“Sefer Hasidim,” §§ 253, 254). 

In times of persecution a Jew may not say that 
he is a Gentile in order to save himself from death, 
although he may mislead his persecutors into an un- 
derstanding that he is not a Jew (ROSh to ‘Ab. 
Zarali ii. 4; Yoreh De‘ali, 157, 2). In such a case it 
is permitted to the Jew to put on garments with 
“slia‘atnez” (wool and flax) in them, or to shave 
his beard, and for a woman to attire herself in male 
garments, or in those worn by nuns, in order to de- 
ceive the persecutors (“Ilatam Sofer” to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orali Hayyim, 159 ; “ Sefer Hasidim, ” §§ 202- 
207, 259-262). Although it is forbidden to a Jew to 
be alone with a non- Jew (‘Ab. Zarali 22a), in case of 
persecution a Jew may seek protection at the house 
of a non- Jew (ROSh, Responsa, xix. 17; Yoreh 
De‘ah, l.c. 3; comp. “ Sefer Hasidim, ” §251). 

Bibliography : Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s.v. r Rdbhinismus ; 
Supplement, i., s.v. MLlrtyrcr. 
s. s. J. H. G. 

MAHTYROLOGrY ; Biography of martyrs. 
Early in its existence the Christian Church began to 
register the judicial proceedings against its martyrs 
and saints. These records, called “Acta Sancto- 
rum,” took the form of calendars, menologies, 

“ mensea, ” or “ legenda passionalia. ” Since the an- 
niversaries of the deaths of the saints were celebrated 
by the sacrifice of the mass, the calendars were 
merely lists arranged according to the secular year 
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and intended only for the use of individual churches. 
The martyrologies, which were introduced in the 
seventh century, were an amplification of the calen- 
dars, and contained short biographies, and lists of 
the festivals of other churches. The arrangement 
of these books clearly appears in the present official 
- yhirtyrologium Romanum.” The third class of 
stories, the “Vitro Sanctorum,” had the alternative 
name of “legends,” as being intended both for pri- 
vate and for public reading. 

Israel likewise has its “saints,” though the word is 
used in an entirely different sense from that em- 
ployed by the Christian Church. Only a brief por- 
tion of the liturgy is set aside for com- 
Jewish. memorating the martyrs of Israel, and 
U Saints” the literature on the Jewish heroes of 
or Martyrs, the faith is comparatively small. The 
“kedoshim,” the saints of Israel, had 
merely fulfilled their religious duty when they stead- 
fastly endured torture and death. Their widows did 
not marry again, since their murdered husbands still 
lived in liturgical poems, simple notices, or formal 
narratives, and in single lists; in Germany these lists 
were read at the Hazkarat Neshamot to the com- 
munity, which, on the Sabbaths before Pentecost 
and before the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as well as on the 9th of Ab, commended 
the souls of the martyrs to the mercy of God. The 
lists of the places of martyrdom and of the martyrs 
contained in the Memor-Books may in a certain 
sense be called “ martyrologies,” although there were 
also independent works bearing this name. Schudt 
(“Jiidische Merkwurdigkeiten,” iv. 1) has the fol- 
lowing passage referring to the descendants of the 
martyrs persecuted by the Inquisition: “The ‘ Neu- 
ester Staat des Konigreichs Portugall/ by an anon- 
ymous author, also shows that the Jews have special 
martyrologies and records of coreligionists whom 
they honor as martyrs since because of their relig- 
ion they were executed by the Inquisition in Spain 
and Portugal. ... It is also noteworthy that the 
Jews of Amsterdam have their own books of mar- 
tyrs, in which they enter the names of those who 
were burned for the sake of their faith, and many 
Jews are marvelously steadfast when they face the 
Inquisition ” (comp, also “Unscliuldige Nachricliten 
auf das Jahr 1740,” p. 10; Delitzsch, “Zur Gesch. 
der Judischen Poesie,” p. 122). 

Among the lists of martyrs made in Germany, the 
home of persecutions, are those of Worms of 1096 
and 1349, preserved in several places; the Nurem- 
berg list of 1349 ; and the lists in the memor-books 
of Sontheim, Heilbronn, Krautheim, Neustadt-on- 
the-Aisch, Sindringen, and Widdern (1298), dating 
from the time of the persecutions instigated in 
Franconia by the nobleman Rindfleiscli. A de- 
tailed martyrology, however, is found in the mem- 
or-book of the famous old community of Nurem- 
berg, which was composed in 1296 by 
The Isaac b. Samuel of Meiningen ; by re- 
Nuremberg quest of the Historische Commission 
Martyrol- it was edited by Saif eld, under the title 
ogy. “Das Marty rologium des Nurnberger 
Memorbuclies, ” and published in 1898 
as the third volume of the “ Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland.” The compiler drew his 


material not only from ancient accounts of the 
persecutions, but also, in all probability, from lists, 
which were kept in the Jewish communal archives, 
of Nuremberg. In lapidary style he gives an elo- 
quent account of the victims slain in Germany 
during the Crusades; during the persecution caused 
by a false accusation of profanating a host in Fran- 
conia; in 1298, during various local massacres; and 
at the time of the burning of the Jews in 1349. 


The account referring to this incident mentions only 
the victims at Nuremberg, while references to for- 
mer persecutions are apparently complete. For the 
years 1298, 1338-39 (see Armleder Persecutions), 
and 1349, also, the manuscript contains lists of those 
who died as martyrs for their faith. In addition 
to the accounts of the persecutions in Germany, 
there are lists of those at Blois (1171) and Troyes 
(1288), while the persecutions in England and in 
France are merely mentioned, with the exception of 
that at Corbeil, which is especially emphasized. The 
manuscript contains also notes on the sufferings and 
martyrdoms of converts to Judaism (Salfeid, “Mar- 
tyrologium,”p. 149) in the midst of the other martyrs; 
and these are followed by a list of places where mar- 
tyrdoms occurred during the persecutions under 
Rindfleiscli in 1298. The statements in the lists of 
martyrs are supported by contemporary accounts, 
especially by the historical elegies, of which eleven, 
taken from manuscripts and old editions, have been 
added to the work. 
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MARTYRS, THE TEN : Among the numer- 
ous victims of the persecutions of Hadrian, tradition 
names ten great teachers who suffered martyrdom 
for having, in defiance of an edict of the Roman 
emperor, instructed their pupils in the Law. They 
are referred to in haggadic literature as the 6 Asa- 
rab Haruge Malkut. Popular imagination seized 
upon this episode in Jewish history and embellished 
it ■with various legends relating the virtues of the 
martyrs and the fortitude shown by them during 
their execution. These legends became in the ge- 
onic period the subject of a special midrash— the 
Midrash ‘Asarali Haruge Malkut, or Midrash Eleh 
Ezkerah, of which there exist four versions, each 
differing from the others in various points of detail 
(see Jellinek, “ B. H. ” i. 64, vi. 19). Contrary to the 
accounts given in the Talmud and in Midrash Rab 
bah (‘Ab. Zarah 17b, 18a; Ber. 61b; Sanh. 14a; 
Lam. R. ii. 2 ; Prov. R. i. 13), which clearly state 
that there were intervals between the executions 
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of the tell teachers, the Midrash ‘Asarali Iiaruge 
Mai kut, probably in order to produce a greater ef- 
fect upon the mind of the reader, describes their 
martyrdom as occurring on the same day. 

Tliis midrash differs from the older sources in re- 
gard also to the accusation upon which thev were 
condemned. It says that when a certain Homan 
emperor who had been instructed in the Law came to 
the Biblical passage, “And he that stealcth a man, 
and sel letli him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death 77 (Ex. xxi. 16), he con- 
ceived the following mischievous device : He sum- 
moned Ishmael ben Elisha (perhaps the propounder 
•of the “ Thirteen Rules 77 ; see Ab. R. N., ed. Sclieeh- 
ter, p. 54b; comp. Ned. ix. 10), Simeon (certainly not 
Simeon ben Gamaliel II; see Ta‘an. 29b), Ishmael, 
Akiba ben Joseph, Hananiah ben Teradion, Huzpit 
(the interpreter [“ meturgeman ”] of the 

Their Sanhedrin of Jamnia), Teshebab (the 
Names, secretary of the Sanhedrin), Eliezer 
hen Shammua‘ (in Midi*. R. l.c. “R. 
Eliezer Hersanah,” or “ R. Tryphon ”), Hananiah ben 
Hakinai (in Midr. R. l.c, “Judah lia-Nehetam ”), and 
Judah ben Baba, and demanded of them what was 
the punishment prescribed by the Law for stealing a 
man. They answered, “Death 77 ; whereupon the 
emperor said, “Then prepare to die, for your an- 
cestors [alluding to the history of Joseph and his 
brethren] committed such a crime, and you, as the 
representatives of the Jewish nation, must answer 
for it." The rabbis asked for a delay of three days 
that they might ascertain, by invoking the Ineffable 
Name, whether the punishment pronounced against 
them was ordained by Heaven. Ishmael ben Elisha, 
in his capacity as high priest, or as the son of a 
high priest, was chosen to make the inquiry, and 
after having ascertained that it was decreed by 
Heaven, the rabbis submitted to their fate. 

Ishmael and Simeon were the first to be taken to 
the place of execution, where a dispute arose be- 
tween them as to which should be executed first, 
each desiring to precede the other in order that he 
should be spared the sight of the martyrdom of his 
colleague. Thereupon the emperor ordered lots to 
be cast, and the lot fell on Simeon, whose head was 
stricken from his body with a sword. Ishmael was 
flayed; he suffered with great fortitude, and began 
to weep only when his executioners reached the 
place of the phylacteries. The third victim was 
Akiba, whose flesh was torn off; with a carding- 
implement. While undergoing the torture he re- 
cited the Shema* with a peaceful smile on his face. 
Astonished at his extraordinary courage, liis execu- 
tioner asked him if he was a sorcerer * that he could 
so easily overcome the pain he was suffering, to 
which Akiba replied, “ I am no sorcerer, but I re- 
joice. that I am permitted to love God with my life. 77 
He died at the last words of the Shema* — “ God is 
One. 7 ' The fourth martyr was Hananiah ben Tera- 
dion, who was wrapped in a scroll of the Law and 
placed on a pyre of green brushwood; to prolong 
his agony wet wool was placed on his chest. “Wo 
is me, 77 cried his daughter, “that I should see thee 
under such terrible circumstances! 77 “I should in- 
deed despair, 77 replied the martyr, “were I alone 
burned; but since the scroll of the Torah is burning 


Avi tli me the Power that will avenge the offense 
against the Law will avenge me also. ” His disci- 
ples then asked: “Master, what seest t-liouV” Ho 
answered: “I see the parchment burning while the 
letters of the Law soar upward. ” His disciples then 
advised him to open his mouth that the fire mi <rht 
enter and the sooner put an end to his sufferings ; 
but he refused to do so, saying, “It is best that He 
who hath given the soul should also take it away: 
no man may hasten his death.” Thereupon the 
executioner removed the wool, fanned the flame, 
thus accelerating the end, and then himself pluno-ed 
into the fire. ' & 

The martyrdom of the remaining rabbis is noted 
without details, with the exception of Judah ben 
Baba, who is said to have been pierced by lances. 
He was the last of the martyrs; according to the 
Talmud (Sanh. 14a), he was surprised by the Romans 
in the valley between Usha and ShcfaUam, where lie 
was secretly investing the seven remaining pupils of 
Akiba with the authority to continue the teaching 
of the Law. The martyrdom of the “ Ten Teach* 
ers 77 is commemorated in a seliliah recited in the 
Musaf service of the Day of Atonement. It is 
entitled “Eleli Ezkerah,” and is based upon the ac- 
count given in the Midrash ‘Asarali Iiaruge Malkut. 
With some difference in names it is treated also in 
the dirge for the Ninth of Ab entitled “Arze lia- 
Lebanon.” 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. iv. 101 ct scg.; J. Derenbonr 0, 
hrnii sur VHistnirc ct la Geographic de la Palestine, p5. 
42/ (note), 430 (note), 43G, Paris, 1S07. 

I. Bit. 

MARX, ADOLF BERNHARD: German 


musical writer; born at Halle May 15, 1799; died at 
Berlin May 17, 1866. He had studied music for 
some time with D. S. Turk when his father, who 
had destined him for the law, sent him to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he matriculated. Shortly 
afterward, however, he rejected the offer of a legal 
appointment at Naumburg in order to devote him- 
self entirely to music, and proceeded to Berlin, where 
lie became a pupil of Zelter, while gaining a liveli- 
hood by teaching. In conjunction with the well- 
known publisher Schlesinger, he founded (1824) the 
“Berliner Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, 77 which 
he conducted until 1830. In 1827 the University of 
Marburg conferred on him the title of doctor of 
philosophy ; and in this capacity he lectured on the 
pedagogics of music at the University of Berlin, 
which institution in 1830 appointed him musical 
director of its student choir. 

With Kul lak and Stern, Marx founded in 1850 the 
Berliner Musikschule, now the Stern Musik Con- 
servatorium, one of the most prominent musical 
institutes of Berlin. Here he taught until 1856, 
when he resigned in order to devote himself entirely 
to literary and university work and to the teaching 
of composition. His long and intimate friendship 
with Mendelssohn was ultimately severed because 
of the latter’s strictures upon Marx’s compositions, 
a\ Inch, indeed, have not withstood the test of time. 
His musical writings, however, are far more valu- 
able, and include : '* Leber Malerei in der Tonkunst 77 
(1 b2b); ** Die Lehre von der Musikalisclien Komposi- 
tion 77 (Berlin, 1837-1847, 4 vols. ; several times re- 
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printed); “ Allgemeine Musiklehre ” (1839; 9th ed., 
1875- translated into English); “DieMusik des 19ten 
’laliriiunderts und Ihre Pflege ” (1855) ; “ Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s Leben und Schalfen ” (1858; 3d ed., 
1875); “Gluck und die Opel* ”(1863, 2 vols.); “Erin- 
nerungen aus Meinem Leben” (1865, 2 vols.); and 
several other writings of an analytical nature. 

Bun iography : Mendel, Musikalisclics Konversations-Lcxi- 
};»]} ; Itiemann, MusiK-Lcxilwn. 

MARX, BERTHE: French pianist; born at 
Paris July 28, 1859. She began to study the piano- 
forte at the age of four, receiving her first instruc- 
tion from her father, who for forty years was a vio- 
loncello-plaver in the Conservatoire and GrandOpera 
orchestras. " In 1868 she entered the Conservatoire, 
where she became a pupil of Ilenri Herz, in whose 
class at the age of fifteen she gained the first prize. 
Upon completing her studies she undertook a series 
of concert tours through France and Belgium, every- 
where meeting with a cordial reception. At Brus- 
sels she met Sarasate, who, recognizing her great 
talent, engaged her as soloist and accompanist, in j 
which capacities she accompanied him on his tours 
through Europe and America, extending even to 
Mexico and California; she played in all in about 
GOO concerts. She has composed several “ Rhapsodies 
Espaguoles,” and has arranged Sarasate ’s Spanish 
dances for the piano. 

Bibliography : A. Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past 
and Present Time. j g Q 

MARX, DAVID : Chief rabbi of Bordeaux, 
France; born at Landau, Bavaria, in 1807; died 
Feb., 1864. On his graduation from the Ecolc Cen- 
irale Rabbinique at Metz he assumed charge of the 
Ecolc Rcligieuse Israelite at Nancy; and in June, 
1837, before he had attained the age required for 
the office, he was elected by die consistory of Bor- 
deaux to succeed Chief Rabbi Abraham Andrade. 
In 1841 he proposed the introduction of confirma- 
tion at Bordeaux, a rite then regarded as a danger- 
ous innovation. Marx organized numerous institu- 
tions in the community of Bordeaux, including a 
“salle d’asile ” and an infirmary; and under his 
guidance the children of the community founded 
the Societe de la Jeunesse Israelite de Bordeaux, for 
the relief of less fortunate children. At various 
times during his term of office ho interfered in be- 
half of minors who had been kidnaped from their 
parents by Catholic proselytizers. In 1852 he was 
decorated by .Napoleon IIL, then prince-president, 
with the cross of the Legion ot Honor. On the day 
of his funeral Dounet, Cardinal Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, ordered the bells of all the churches in the 
city to be tolled. Marx, who was a remarkable 
preacher, published the following sermons: “Ser- 
mon sur le Culte Public” (Bordeaux, 1853); *‘Dis- 
cours lors de Ulnauguration de la Synagogue de 
Clermont-Ferrand” (1862) ; “ Sermon sur le Dogme et 
la Morale ” (ib. 1863). 

Bibliography: Aristide Astrue, Oraisnu Fuiubrc de D . 

Marx , Paris, 1804. 
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MARX, JACOB: German physician; born in 
Bonn 1743; died in Hanover Jan. 24, 1789; studied 


medicine in Halle (M.D. 1765). He traveled for 
scientific purposes in Holland and England, in the 
latter country making the acquaintance of Dr. 
John Fothcrgill. He finally settled in Hanover, 
where he made himself greatly beloved. He has 
been reproached with inability to free himself from 
the prejudices of his time when lie opposed Herz 
for attacking the Jewish burial customs of. the 
period. Marx wrote: “Dissertatio de Spasmis et 
Motibus Convulsivis Optimaque Iisdem Medendi 
Ratione” (Halle, 1765); “Observata Qucedam Medi- 
ca” (Berlin, 1772); “ Observations Medicie ” (Han- 
over, 1774-87), in three parts: part one was trans- 
lated into German by Bolim (Berlin and Hanover, 
1786), parts two and three by Marx himself (Han- 
over, 1787); “ Abhandlung fiber die Lungeuschwind- 
sucht” (Hanover, 1784); “ Gesch. der Eicheln und 
Erfahnmgen fiber die Diiit und Medizinisclien Ge- 
braucli Derselben” (1784); “Bestatigte Krftfte der 
Eicheln ” (1787) ; “ Ueber die Beerdigung der Toten ” 
(Hanover, 1787); etc. 

Bibliography: Ally. Deutsche Bioy.’, Ally. Zeitschrift des 
Judcnthums , 1840, p. 711. 

s. 

MARX, KARL : German socialistic leader and 
political economist; born at Treves May 5, 1818; 
died in London March 14, 1883. His father, a prac- 
tising attorney at the Laudgericlit, adopted Chris- 
tianity in 1824. Marx attended the gymnasium at 
Treves and the universities of Bonn and Berlin, 
graduated as doctor of philosophy, and then turned 
to journalism, becoming in 1842 editor of the 
“Rheinische Zeitung ffir Politik, Handel und Ge- 
werbe,” which was founded by the Liberal party at 
Cologne. It was the most radical journal of the 
time in Germany. Marx became iuvolved in a num- 
ber of controversies, particularly with the “ Oberpril- 
sident” of the Rhine province, concerning the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of the Moselle district; and 
in 1S4 'd he resigned his editorial position to study 
political economy. In that year also he married 
Jenny, daughter of Baron von Westphal. . 

Shortly after the marriage Marx, on the invitation 
of Arnold Ruge, went to Paris to aid in the publica- 
tion of the “ Deutscli-Franzbsisclie Jahrbucher,” of 
which, however, only one (double) number was issued 
(1844). It contained, besides other matter, the cele- 
brated “ Lobgesauge auf den Ivonig von Bayern,” 
by Heine, and two articles by Marx himself, **Zur 
Kritik der Hegel’schen Rechtsphilosophie ” and Zur 
Judenfrage.” 

After the publication of the “ Jahrbiicher,” Marx 
became associated with the "Vorwiirts,” also pub- 
lished in Paris. The Prussian government intimated 
to that of France its displeasure at certain utter- 
ances of the “Vorwiirts” ; and Guizot ordered those 
of its editors who were not French citizens to leave 
the country. An interpellation in the French Cham- 
ber led to a revocation of the order; but Marx de- 
cided to. leave Paris, and in 1845 he went to Brussels. 

In Paris Marx had become intimately connected 
with the Bund dev Gerechten, which had been 
founded in Paris in 1S36. and which afteiwaid 
became the Kommunistenbund. Its leaders in 
London corresponded with him ; and they formed a 
branch in Brussels .from which to send represenfa- 
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tives to the congress to be Held in London in the 
summer and fall of 1847. Marx attended in Novem- 
ber, and after expounding his ideas in a number of 
addresses, the “ Kommunistische Manifest,” prepared 
by himself and Engels, was finally adopted, its con- 
cluding words, “ Prole tarier ailer Lander, vereiniget 
Euch ! ” becoming- the battle-cry of the laboring- 
classes throughout the world. Upon the outbreak 
of the Paris revolution, in Feb., 1848, Marx pre- 
pared to go to the scene of conllict, but was arrested 
and forced to return to Germany. From June 1, 
1848, he edited the “None Kheinische Zeitung. ” 
As leader of the left wing of the democratic move- 
ment of the Rhine province he was an important 
factor in the revolution. 

He was a member of 
the Pheinisclie Kreisaus- 
scliuss der Demokraten, 
and with Schaffer and 
Schneider, as a commit- 
tee of the organization, 
signed a proclamation 
(Nov., 1848) in which 
the members of the 
Democratic Association 
were advised to resist 
the collection of all taxes 
and to organize a mili- 
tary force. Marx and 
his associates were ar- 
rested and placed on 
trial for incitement to 
rebellion; but a jury 
acquitted them. In 1849 
the government felt it- 
self strong enough to 
order his banishment 
(May 16); and he went 
once more to France. 

When Marx arrived 
in Paris a number of 
petty revolutions were 
ripe, in which he un- 
doubtedly took part, 
although his share in 
them does not seem 
clear. When the dem- 
onstration of June 13 
came to an end he was 
directed to leave France; and he then sought 
refuge in England. 

Freed from agitation and revolution, Marx had 
now about fourteen years of peaceful literary activ- 
ity. He frequently contributed to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican press. On Sept. 24, 1864, a great meeting was 
held in London, at which Professor Beesly, the posi- 
tivist, presided, ami it was finally determined to es- 
tablisli a permanent organization of the working- 
people of the civilized world. The International 
Working Men’s Association was thus founded. 
Mazzini and Marx were entrusted with the task of 
preparing the address and the constitution ; and at the 
congress held in Geneva in 1866 the report of Marx 
was adopted. L n til 1872 Marx dominated the organ- 
ization at the congresses and in the executive com- 
mittee. His purpose was that of propaganda alone ; 



but the mistake of the leaders was that the influence 
of the association was not exerted to hinder the 
Paris Commune in 1871. Marx himself was guilty 
of au even worse mistake: he actually approved 
the Commune’s operations, in his pamphlet “Der 
Burgerkrieg in Frankreich, ” published in 1871 and 
reissued in 1876. In order to dissolve the Interna- 
tionale without giving his opponents a chance to 
reorganize it, he in 1872 transferred the seat of the 
general council to New York, in care of his faithful 
follower F. A. Sorgo; and so the association came 
to an end. 

_ Tlie great work of Marx’s life, and that with which 
his fame is most enduringly identified, is “Das Ka- 
pital,” of which the first 
volume was published 
in 1873; the second, 
edited by Engels, in 
1885; and the third, in 
1S94. Of the first (4th 
ed., 1892) an English 
translation by Moore and 
Aveling- was issued in 
London in 1886. 

Bibliography: Gustav Gross, 
Karl Mar. r, Leipsic, 1885 ; 
Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk, 
Karl Marx, transl. by Alice 
M. MacDonald, London, 
1893; Georg Adler, Die 
Grundlagcn der Karl 
Marx' schen Kritik der 
Bestehenden Volkswtrth- 
schaft , TUbingen, 1887 (con- 
tains a bibliography of 
Marx’s writings); E. Ave- 
ling, The St udent's Marx , 
London, 1893 ; Slonimski, 
Ka rl Marx' NationalOkn - 
nnmUche Irrlchrcn , transl. 
from the Russian, Berlin, 
1897. 
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MARX, ROGER : 

French art critic; born 
in Nancy Aug 28, 1859. 
In 1878 he went to Paris, 
where he wrote for vari- 
ous theater and art jour- 
nals. In 1883 he be- 
came art, and afterward 
literary, critic of the 
“ Voltaire. ” He was later 
appointed secretary of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, which position he re- 
signed on the death of the director, M. Castag- 
nary, though he continued to act as inspector of 
the Academy. In 1886 the government sent him 
on a mission to Spain to study the methods of in- 
struction followed in the schools of industrial art 
and of design. In 1889 he was appointed assistant 
inspector-general of museums and organized the 
centennial section of French art at the Exposition 
Uni versed le in 1900, when, on the occasion of the 
opening of the flue arts exhibits, he was made ail 
officer of the Legion of Honor. As a writer he is an 
individualist. 

Marx has published: “Los Jouets” and “Los 
Dimanches de Paris,” two works of fiction; “Etude 
d’Art Lorrain” (1882); “ L’Art a Nancy en 1882” 
(Nancy, 1883); “Henri Regnault ” (1886); “La De- 
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coration et 1’ Art Industriel a l*Ex position Universelle 
de 1889” (Paris, 1890); “ Histoiro tie la Medaille 
Francaise Depnis Cent Ans” (1890); “The Painter 
Albert Besnard ” (4*6.1893); “J. K. Huysmans ” (ib. 
1894); “La Collection des Goncourt” (1897); Die 
Franzosisclien Medailleure Unserer Zeit,” a col- 
lection of 442 medals and plaquettes (Stuttgart, 
1898); “Les Medailleurs FranQais del789” (Paris, 
1898); “La Decoration et les Industries d’Art” (46. 
1901); “Les Medailleurs Modernes en France et a 
l’Etranger ” (ib. 1901); “Iiandbuch fur Leilibiblio- 
tlieken.” 


Bibliography 
July 4, 18S9; 


: Larousse, Diet. 2d Supplement; Arch. Isr. 
Univ. Isr. May 4, 1900. 
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MARX, SAMUEL: Chief rabbi of Bayonne, 
France; born in 1817 at Durkheim, Bavaria; died in 
1887; cousin of David Marx. On completing his 
studies at the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique at Metz, 
lie became director of the Ecole Religieuse Isiaelite 
at Nancy and assistant to the chief rabbi of that city. 
In 1843 he was appointed rabbi of Saint-Esprit and 
Bayonne, becoming chief rabbi three years later. 
Marx published the following sermons: “Sermon 
Prononce a la Synagogue de Nancy, le 16 Avril, 
1842”; “Discours de V Installation, 18 Decembre, 
1846 ” (Bayonne) ; “ Sermon sur la Mesousa (ib. 
1866); “Le Centenaire de Sir Moses Montefiore ” (ib. 
1884)’ 

Bibliography : Henry Leon, Histoire des Juifs de JBciuouiie , 
Paris, 1893. T tt. 


MARYLAND : One of the thirteen original 
States of the American Union. The history of the 
Jews in Maryland may be divided into three periods : 
the first extends from shortly after the establishment 
of the provincial government at St. Mary's, in 1634, 
to the expansion of trade and commerce in the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; the second begins 
a decade before the Revolution and ends with the 
practical removal of political disabilities in 1826; the 
third covers the following seventy years of German 
immigration, congregational development, and com- 
munal growth, . . 

The characteristic of the first, or provincial, 
period is the apparent absence of any single influx 
of Jews corresponding to those which occurred in 
New York, Newport, Savannah, and Charleston, 
Record is found of one Mathias de Sousa as caily as 
1639, fifteen years before the arrival of “David 
Israel and the other Jews ” at New Amsterdam. If, 
indeed, credence is to be given to the distinctiveness 
of such names as Matthias de Costa, Isaac de Bai- 
rette, Hester Cordea, David Fereira, and Jacob Leah, 
it seems probable that Jews were resident in Mary- 
land in appreciable numbers from the earliest da) s 
of the palatinate. Yet percolation rather than in- 
flux, and quiet exercise rather than open profession 
of faith, seem to distinguish the period. 

From among the hazy forms which thus constitute 
the history of the Jews in provincial Maryland the 
figure of Jacob or John Lumbrozo. stands forth m 
bold prominence. He is the first, indeed the onl) , 
Jew of whose faith there is documentary evidence. 
Subsequent data gather about him as a nucleus, and 
it is largely in his experience that the difficulties of 


the period must be solved. He is one of the earliest 
medical practitioners in Maryland ; his arrival forms 
a distinct event in the life of the province, and for 
nearly a decade he continues an im- 
Jacob portant figure in its economic activ- 
Lumbrozo. ity. Names of a distinctively Jewish 
character appear at intervals in the 
accessible records from 1660 to the overthrow of the 
proprietary government in 1692, always without 
mention of any communal organization, without 
even a hare indication of the hearers 7 faith. Among 
these are the names of David Fereira, Francis 
Hyems, Abraham Hart, Daniel Mathena, Jacob Leah, 
Solimon Barbarali, Sarah Hayes, Philip Salomon, 
Joseph Lazear, Matthias de Costa, Isaac de Banette, 
Hester Cordea, and Isaack Bedlo. Whatever such 
evidence may suggest, the positive conclusion to 
which it leads is that while the Jew in proprietary 
Maryland was, de jure, without civil rights, was de- 
nied freedom of residence, and was liable to punish- 
ment by death for the bare profession of his faith, he 
was, de facto, permitted undisturbed domicil and 
was gradually allowed the exercise of certain unde- 
fined rights. 

The reduction of the palatinate to a crown colony 
in 1692 led naturally to a Protestant church estab- 
lishment, and ecclesiastical organization, it seems, 
tended to identify citizenship with church member- 
ship and to disfranchise the professed Jew in the 
province at large. The broader organization of the 
cities, whither the Jew would naturally gravitate, 
permitted some political recognition. Thus the 
charter of Annapolis, granted in 1708, conferred the 
suffrage upon any person possessing a freehold or a 
visible estate of twenty pounds sterling, and those 
of other cities and towns gradually followed with 
similar privileges. But even there the Jew could 
hold no office. The act of 1715 reorganizing the 
Protestant Church establishment provided that the 
oath of abjuration, terminating with the words, 
“upon the true faith of a Christian,” should he ad- 
ministered to “all persons that already have, or 
shall hereafter be admitted to have or 
Excluded enjoy, any office or place of trust with- 
from in this province. ” The exclusion was 
Office. perfected in the following year by the 
addition of the oaths of allegiance and 
abliorrency, and the test; to the last two no con- 
scientious* Jew could subscribe. No essential modi- 
fication was made in this requirement until sixty 
years later, when it was embodied in the fundamen- 
tal law of the state. § . . 

Whatever recognition the Jew could obtain, it is 
necessary to remember, was accorded entirely upon 
sufferance. Legally, profession of Judaism still re- 
mained punishable by death. In 1723 the spirit of 
the Toleration Act of 1649 was revived by an jict 
(repealing an apparently similar moasuie ot 
“to punish blasphemers, swearers, drunkards.” . It 
did much more than this, however, in the opening 
enactment, which declared that “if any person shall 
hereafter within this province . . . deny our Savior 
Jesus Christ to he the Son of God, or shall deny the 
Holy Trinity ” he shall, for the first offense, be fined 
and have his tongue bored; for the second, fined and 
have his head burned; for the third, put to death. 
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This act also remained unrepealed until after the 
adoption of the state constitution. 

From the restoration of the “lord proprietor” in 
1 /lo until the outbreak of the Revolution, Jewish 
names are rarely mentioned. The Jewish settle- 
ments at Scliaefersville and Lancaster seem to have 
contributed little to the stream of German immigra- 
tion which flowed steadily from southeastern Penn- 
s 3 1 vania into Frederick county, Aid. Similarly, the 
Jewish communities of Philadelphia and New York 
do not appear to have yielded to the commercial in- 
ducements offered b}' the more southerly colon 3 r . 
The absence of such contact suggests either a delib- 
erate avoidance of the province or the absence of 
public avowal of Jewish faith during residence 
therein. Church establishment terminated with the 
fall of proprietaiT rule and with the emergence of 
Maryland into statehood. With it fell, too, the 
force of the legislation which for a century and a 
half had declared profession of the Jewish faith a 
capital offense. The practical identification in men ’s 
minds of citizenship and church membership and the 
subscription to doctrinal oaths as a necessary pre- 
liminary to political office could not, however, be 
swept away so easily. 

In Sept., 1776, a declaration of rights and a formal 
constitution were submitted to the Provisional Con- 
vention by a committee of five members appointed a 
month before. As adopted, the thirty - 
The Con- fifth article of the declaration of rights 
stitution provided : “ That no other test or qual- 
of 1776. ification ought to be required on ad- 
mission to any office of trust or profit, 
than such oath of support and fidelity to this state, 
and such oath of office, as shall be directed by this 
convention or the legislature of this state, and a 
declaration of belief in the Christian religion.” The 
text of the oath of fidelity was given in the fifty- 
fifth article of the constitution, and the requirement 
that the person so appointed “shall also subscribe a 
declaration of his belief in the Christian religion ” 
was repeated. Henceforth the Jew in Maryland 
was secure in his religious profession and vested 
with certain political privileges. But the largest 
civic recognition was still withheld, and not until 
half a century later, after a persistent struggle ex- 
tending over more than half this interval, was the 
fullest equality in the eye of the law accorded him. 

The gradual influx of Jews into Maryland during 
and immediately after the Revolutionary war must 
undoubtedly be attributed to the commercial and 
industrial advantages of Baltimore. There is hardly 
any detailed information concerning the number, 
time of arrival, or personal history of these early 
settlers; a considerable part of them seems to have 
come from Philadelphia, and almost all appear to 
have been persons in moderate circumstances. 

The first formal legislative effort to effect the 
removal of the existing disability was made in 1797. 

On Dec. 13 in that year a petition signed by Solo- 
mon Etting, Bernard Gratz, and others was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly at Annapolis; the 
petitioners averred “that they are a sect of people 
called Jews, and therein deprived of man} r of the 
valuable rights of citizenship, and pray to he placed 
upon the same footing with other good citizens.” 


The petition was read and referred to a committee 
of three persons, who upon the same day reported 
that they “have taken the same into 
Beginnings consideration and conceive the prayer 
of Civic of the petition is reasonable, but as it 
Emanci- involves a constitutional question of 
pation. considerable importance they submit 
to the House the propriety of taking 
the same into consideration at this advanced stage 
of the session.” This summary disposition of the 
petition put a quietus upon further agitation for 
the next five years. On Nov. 26, 1802, a petition 
’’from the sect of people called Jews” specifically 
stating their grievance, namely, “that they are de- 
prived of holding any olfice of profit and trust under 
the constitution and laws of this state,” was referred 
to the General Assembly, which read it and referred 
it to a special committee of five delegates, including 
the two Baltimore representatives, with instructions 
to consider and report upon the prayer of the peti- 
tioners for relief. A month later the petition was 
refused b} r a vote of thirty-eight to seventeen. The 
attempt to secure the desired relief was repeated at 
the legislative session of 1803; again proving unsuc- 
cessful, it was renewed in the following year. 

There is much similarity in these successive at- 
tempts as disclosed in the bare outline of formal 
records. In 1803 and in 1804, as in 1802, petitions 
for legislative relief were presented to the House of 
Delegates, read, and referred to special committees. 
As in 1802, bills to the desired elfect were reported 
back from these committees and shelved at the sec- 
ond reading; in 1803 the further consideration of the 
bill at this stage was postponed till the following 
session of the assembly ; in 1804 the bill was defeated 
by a decisive vote of thirty-nine to twenty-four. 
Four successive attempts had now been made to 
secure full civic recognition, and four successive de- 
feats had been suffered. Some favorable advance 
in public sentiment becomes evident upon a compar- 
ison of the votes of 1804 and 1802, but general opin- 
ion still continued so pronouncedly hostile to the 
grant of relief that to the few determined spirits 
upon whom the brunt of. the struggle had thus far 
fallen any further agitation seemed absolutely hope- 
less if not actually unwise. Accordingly with the 
legislative defeat of 1804 further formal agitation 
ceased until fourteen years later. 

Within this period (1804-18) occurred three cir- 
cumstances of prime importance with respect to 
further efforts to secure legislative relief: (1) the 
rise in material importance and communal influence 
of the Jews of Baltimore; (2) the actual hardship, 
as distinct from merely possible inconvenience, suf- 
fered from the operation of civil disabilities; (3) the 
enlistment of the keen sympathy and persistent ef- 
forts of certain distinguished men active in public 
affairs in Maryland in behalf of the struggle for the 
removal of civil disabilities of the Jews. 

The first circumstance is largely connected with 
the arrival in Baltimore from Richmond, Va., in the 
year 1803, of the Cohen family, consisting of the 
widow and six sons of Israel j/Cohen. The eldest 
son, Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., became at an early age a 
successful business man, and the founder of the 
banking-house of Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., & Brothers, 
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widely and honorably known in commercial circles, 
With Solomon Etting he was early recognized as a 
leader and representative figure in the 
The Cohen local Jewish community. His interest 
Family, in public affairs was keen and sustained , 

his intercourse and friendship with 
persons engaged in public life large and intimate, 
and his concern for the full emancipation of Jews 
in Maryland intense. He was the author of the suc- 
cessive petitions for relief and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendments that besieged every session of 
the General Assembly from 1816 to 1826. He was 
the moving spirit of the sharp legislative struggle 
that followed each effort, and it was his personal 
friends, largely out of regard for him, who led in 
the successive contests. 

The second circumstance, the actual as distinct 
from the possible inconvenience entailed by civil 
disabilities, is closely associated with the. rise in 
material importance of members of the Jewish com- 
munity. The elder Cohen had in Richmond been 
“ conspicuous in all municipal movements, being 
chosen a magistrate and a member of the cit} r coun- 
cil ” ; his sons found that so humble an office as that 
of wood-corder in Baltimore required a preliminary 
declaration of belief in the Christian religion. Reu- 
ben Etting was deemed by Thomas Jefferson worthy 
of appointment as United States marshal for Mary- 
land, but for the office of constable or justice of the 
peace his religious persuasion was an absolute dis- 
qualification. Others who had served with distinc- 
tion in the defense of Baltimore in 1812 and in sub- 
sequent military engagements were disqualified 
from rising from the ranks, and while personal 
bravery and the esteem and admiration of associates 
caused the letter of the law to be ignored, the offi- 
cer’s commission was held nevertheless by tacit 
consent and upon bare sufferance. These two 
conditions, the larger influence and wider intercourse 
of leading Jewish families of Baltimore and the 
actual hardship suffered by the operation of civil 
disabilities, combined to enlist the sympathy and 
aid of a group of men active in public life in Mary- 
land, and these conducted the legislative struggle 
for full emancipation in the General 
Struggle Assembly in the years from 1816 to 
in Legis- 1826. The most prominent figure in 
lature. this group, which included Thomas 
Brackenridge, E. S. Thomas, General 
Winder, Col. W. G. D. Worthington, and John V. 
L. MacMahon, was Thomas Kennedy of Washing- 
ton county. 

The history of the legislative struggle for the re- 
moval of the obnoxious restriction can be indicated 
here only in the barest outline. Beginning with the 
legislative session of 1818, and continuing until the 
desired end was attained in 1826, a deliberate and 
sustained attempt was made at each successive ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to secure legislation 
relieving the Jewish appointee to political or civil 
office in Maryland of the necessity of subscribing to 
a declaration of belief in the Christian religion. The 
legislative struggle attracted wide-spread attention 
throughout the United States. The important news- 
papers of the country characterized the test as a dis- 
graceful survival of religious intolerance and urged 


its prompt repeal. The Jew Bill became a clearly 
defined issue in Maryland politics. In the debate in 
the legislative session of 1819-20, a detailed account 
of which has been preserved in notes taken by 
Thomas Kennedy and communicated to Jacob I. 
Cohen, it was openly charged that certain members 
had failed of reelection because they had voted for 
the repeal of Jewish disabilities. On the other hand, 
a disposition favorable to Jewish emancipation be- 
came at an early date a sine qua non of election 
from Baltimore. In 1822 a bill to the desired effect 
passed both houses of the General Assembly ; hut 
the constitution of Maryland required that any act 
amendatory thereto must be passed at one session of 
the General Assembly and published and confirmed 
at the succeeding session of the legislature. Ac- 
cordingly recourse was necessary to the legislative 
session of 1823-24, in which a confirmatory hill was 
introduced, accompanied by a petition, marked by 
singular loftiness of sentiment and dignity of tone, 
from the Jews in Maryland. The bill was con- 
firmed by the Senate, but in the House of Delegates, 
after a stirring debate, the important speeches in 
which have been preserved, it was defeated, and all 
formal legislation hitherto enacted was rendered 
nugatory. 

But the end was nearer, perhaps, than even the 
friends of emancipation dared hope. On the very 
last day of the following session of the legislature 
(Feb. 26, 1825) an act “for the relief of the Jews in 
Maryland,” which had already received the sanction 
of the Senate, was passed by the House of Delegates 
by a vote of twenty-six to twenty -five, only fifty- 
one out of eighty members being present. The bill 
provided that “every citizen of this state professing 
the Jewish religion ” who shall be ap- 

Act of pointed to any office of profit or trust 
1825. shall, in addition to the required oaths, 
make and subscribe a declaration of 
his belief in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments instead of the declaration now required by 
the government of the state. A year later the brief 
but effective statute was enacted “ that an act passed 
at December session, 1824, entitled an 4 act for the 
relief of the Jews in Maryland,’ shall be, and the 
same is hereby, confirmed.” 

An epilogue to the history of the struggle thus 
sketched were the repeal in 1847, at the instance of 
Dr. Joshua I. Cohen and through the efforts of John 
P. Kennedy, of a curious surviving discrimination 
against the Jews in the existing laws of evidence, 
and the efforts made, also at the instance of Dr. 
Joshua I. Cohen, in the constitutional conventions 
of 1850 and 1867 to eliminate entirely the religious 
test. The removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews in Maryland was gracefully signalized b\ the 
prompt election in Baltimore (Oct., 1826), as mem- 
bers of the city council, of Solomon Etting and 
Jacob I. Cohen, both of whom had been throughout 
the moving spirits of the legislative struggle. 
Cohen was made president of the “First Branch,” 
and subsequently was elected for a long series of 
years as a municipal representative of his ward. 

Since 1825 the Jew in Maryland has suffered no 
formal disability with respect to political office, and 
he has been frequently appointed to positions of 
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trust and influence. The later history of the Jews 
in Maryland has been in the main the history of the 
Jewish community of Baltimore. Small bodies of 
Jews are to be found in Cumberland (165 in 1901), 
Hagerstown (209 in 1902), and in many localities 
throughout the state. The Jewish population of 
Baltimore in 1902 was estimated at 25,000, and that 
of the twenty-three counties (including towns) out- 
side of Baltimore, at 1,500, making the total Jew- 
ish population of the state 26,500. 

Bibliography: Hollander, Some Unpublished Material R e- 
lating to . Dr.Jac.nl > Lumbrnzo of Maryland, in Publica- 
tions Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 1893, No. 1, pp. 2,5-39 : idem, Civil 
Status of the Jcivs in Maryland. 1UJU-1776, ib. 1894, No. 2, 
PP- 83-44 (see also references therein cited); Sketch of Pro- 
ceedings in the Legislature of Maryland. December Session , 
ISIS, on What Is Commonly Called the jew Bill , Baltimore, 
1819; Address to the Children of Israel in Maryland Ah. 
1820; speech of Thomas Kennedy, Esq., in the Legislature 
of Maryland on the Bill Respecting Civil Rights and Re- 
ligious Privileges , Annapolis, 4823 ; Memorial of Jewish 
Inhabitants of Maryland to the General Assembly, 1821 
(n.p.); Governor Worthington's Speech on the Maryland 
lest Act. 1S2U , Baltimore, 1824 ; S))ecches on the Jew Bill in 
the House of Delegates in Maryland, hull. M. Bracken- 
mdgc. Col. TT . G. D. Worthington, and John S. Tyson, 
Esquire, Philadelphia, 1829; Winning the Battle ; or One 
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records in the possession of Mr. Mendes Cohen, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mj&.:rz;icot:h: (pseudonym of Moritz Barack) : 
Austrian author; born in Vienna March 21, 1818; 
died at Salzburg in 1S88. After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1S44 he entered the field of 
journalism, in which his influence helped to es- 
tablish a more liberal regime. He founded sev- 
eral journals, including “Das Wiener Feuilleton ” 
(1853; belles-lettres), “Der Komet” (Vienna, 1853; 
humor), and “ Die Komische Welt,” edited the comic 
album “Brausepulver” (Vicuna and Leipsic, 1847 
and 1S48), and wrote for “Fliegende Blatter,” 
“Ueber Land und Meer ” (“ Wiener Croquis, ” a 
humorous chronicle of Vienna life), “Bauerle’s 
Theaterzeitung ” (letters of travel from 1855), and 
other publications. Most of his poems are in dialect, 
of which lie was a master, and many of liis songs have 
been set to music. Toward the end of liis life he 
left Baden bei Wieu, where lie had long lived, and 
settled at Salzburg. 

The following works of Baracli may be mentioned : 
“Rilder, Lieder, und Geschicliten,” in dialect (Berlin, 
1854); “ Liederbuch ohne Goldsclmitt” (Dresden, 
1856) ; “ Satans Leier ” (Prague, 1860) ; “ Spot tvogel 
(ib. 1864) ; “ Geistergestalten aus deni Alten Wien ” 
(Vienna, 1868); “ Schattenspiele aus dem Alten und 
Neuen Wien ” and “ Bitt’ Gar Sell On, Singa Lass’n ! ” 
poems in the Salzburg dialect (1878); “Lachende 
Geschicliten” (4 vols., 1880-81) ; “Weltlust: ITisto- 
rietten, Schwiinke und Lieder eines Ileitern Vagran- 
ten” (Leipsic, 18S3) ; “Alt- Wien: Bilder und Ge- 
schichten” (ib, 1885); “EinNeuer Decamerone ” (ib. 
1887) ; and the following comedies: “Fritz Nlirn- 
berger,” “Die Frau Professorin,” “Zur Statistik der 
Frauen” (ib. 1869, in one act), “Lucretia Borgia” 
(with Otto Prechtler). “ DerBiberhof,” “Eine Million 
flii* einen Erben” (with L. Feldmaun). 

Bibliography: Wurzbach, Biograph. Lex. \ Brummer, Dich- 
ter-Lexr, Bornmiiller, Biograph. Schriftstcllcr-Lcx. 

s - N. D. 

MASADA : Strong mountain fortress in Pales- 
tine, not far west of the Dead Sea. The fortress was 


built by the high priest Jonathan (a statement which 
Schurer upon insufficient grounds holds to be false), 
who also gave it its name (Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 8, 
§3). The name is certainly Hebrew; “Mezadah” 
= “ mountain fortress.” Joseplius writes M aoatia 
and Macrada (variant, M F.aada); Strabo (xvi. 2, g 44) 
corrupts it to M oaoada-, while Pliny (“Historia Na- 
turalis,” v. 17, § 73) writes correctly “Masada” 
(comp. “Die Epitome des Solinus, ” ed. Mommsen, 
§ 35). Helix, second in command under Cassius, took 
the fortress from the Herodians in 42 n.c. (Josephus. 
“Ant.” xiv. 11, § 7; “B. J.”i. 12, § 1). Later Herod 
took refuge here (“Ant.” xiv. 13, g 8; “B. J.” i. 13, 
§ 7) ; Antigonus, who besieged the fortress, could not 
take it, in spite of the fact that the defenders suffered 
from a scarcity of water (“Ant.” xiv. 14, § 6; 15, 
g§ 1-4; “B. J.”i. 15, g§ 3-4). When Herod became 
king he repaired the fortress, building a wall with 
thirty-seven high turrets around the summit of the 
mountain, which was flat. Within the wall were 
dwelling-houses and a splendid palace for Herod, 
who wished the fortress to be a place of refuge from 
every danger. Grain, which was stored there, on 
account of the purity of* the air did not spoil easily 

-X.” vii- s. £ 3>. 

Masada attained great importance in the war with 
the Romans. The Sicarii captured it and killed the 
Roman garrison (“B. J.” ii. 17, § 2); Menahem took 
possession of the arms stored there by Herod (ib. 
§8); Menahem’s relative Eleazar b. Jair governed 
the fortress for about six years (ib. g 9) ; and Bar Giora 
also took refuge there for some time (ib. 22, § 2). 
From here the Sicarii harassed and plundered the 
whole vicinity, especially Engedi (ib. iv. 7, g 2). Not 
until three years after the fall of Jerusalem did a 
Roman army, under Silva, advance upon Masada. 
Josephus in this connection gives a detailed account 
of the situation of the fortress, which -was almost in- 
accessible and inexpugnable (ib, vii. 8, g 3) ; there 
was only one spot upon which the Romans could place 
a battering-ram, and even there only with great diffi- 
culty. When, finally, a breach was made in the wall, 
the invaders were confronted by a newly erected bul- 
wark, which, however, they succeeded in destroying 
by fire. Eleazar b. Jair persuaded the besieged to 
kill themselves, and when the Romans entered the} r 
found alive only two women (ib. 8, gg 1-7; 9, g 2). 

With the fall of Masada the wi ir came to an end 
(on the loth of Nisan, 73; 72 according to Niese in 
“Hermes,” xxviii. 211). 

Smith and Robinson (“Palastina,” ii. 477) discov- 
ered Masada in the cliff's of Al-Sabbali. The account 
of Josephus lias been completely confirmed by them 
and by Ritter (“Erdkunde,” xv. 655); and the traces 
of the Roman camp may still be seen. 

Bibliography : Tuch, Masada, Leipsic, 1863; Boettger, Topo- 
graph isch-Historisches Lexicon zu den Schriftcn des Fla- 
vius Josephus , p. 175; Concler ancl Kitchener, The Survey of 
\ restern Palestine , iii. 418-421; Schurer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1.391, 
note 68; 638, note 137. 
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MASARJAWAIH or MASARJOYAH or 
MASARJIS : One of the oldest Arabic Jewish 
physicians, and the oldest translator from the Syriac; 
lived in Basso ra about 883. His name, mutilated in 
every possible way, lias been transmitted in Euro- 
pean sources ; nor lias it yet been satisfactorily ex- 
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plained. Neuda (in “ Orient, Lit.” vi. 132) compares 
the name “Masarjawaili ” with the Hebrew proper 
name “ Mesliarslieya ” ; but the ending “-waili” 
points to a Persian origin. The form “Masarjis” 
lias been compared with the Christian proper name 
“Mar iSerjis”; but it is not known that Masarjis 
embraced either Christianity or Islam. 

Masarjawaili ’s son, who also was a translator, 
and was the author of two treatises (on colors and 
on foods), was called “ Tsa, ” that is, “ J esus ” ; which 
name, of course, points to the fact that this son had 
been converted to Christianity. 

Masarjawaili translated the pandects of the arch- 
deacon or presbyter Aaron from the Syriac into 


MASHAL. See Parable. 

MASHIAH, HASUN BEN : Karaite scholar ; 
flourished in Egypt (or Babylonia) in the first half 
of the tenth century. According to Steinsclmeider, 
“Hasun” is a corrupted form of the Arabic name 
“Husain,” the*! being easily confounded in manu- 
script with the \ Hasun, or, as he is generally 
quoted by the Karaite authorities, Ben Mashiah, 
was a younger contemporary of Saadia Gaon, whom, 
according to Sahl ben Mazliah in his “ Tokahat 
Megullali,” he once challenged to a religious contro- 
versy. Hasun was the author of a polemical work, 
written probably in Arabic, in which he refuted one 



Mount Masada in Judea. 


(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Arabic and added to the thirty chapters of this 
translation two of his own. He also wrote in Arabic 
two treatises, “The Virtues of Foods, Their Ad- 
vantage and Their Disadvantage,” and “Ihe Vii- 
tues of the Medicinal Plants, Their Advantage and 
Their Disadvantage.” Hone of these three writings 
has been preserved. Their contents, however, are 
known to a certain extent by quotations. . How 
much Masarjawaili added to the translation of 
Aaron’s pandects can hardly be decided, as the 
works themselves are preserved in fragments only. 

Bibliography : Steinsclmeider, in Z. D. M. G. \m. 42S ct ttoq. ; 
idem, Die Arabisclic Litcratur, fe lb, pp. 13 et seq . 


of Saadia’s unpublished anti-Karaite writings, which 
came into his possession after the death of the authoi . 
Owing to a misunderstanding of a passage (§ 258) in 
the “ Eslikol ha-Kofer” of Iladassi, IJasun was er- 
roneously credited with the authorship of the anon- 
ymous chapter, on the theodicy, entitled “ Slia‘ar 
Zedek ” (St, Petersburg, Firkovicli MSS. Nos. 683, 
685), in the religio-philosophical work “Zikron 
lia-Datot,” and of“Kuppat ha-Bokelim.” Simliah 
Isaac Luzki attributes to Hasun also a work on the 
precepts (“ Sefer lia-Mizwot ”). Abraham ibn Ezra, 
in his introduction to the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, quotes a Karaite scholar named Ben Mashiah, 
who is probably identical with Hasun. 


Maskil 
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MASKIL (plural, Maskilim) ; 1. A title of 
honor used principally in Italy. The word “mas- 
kil,” with the meaning of “scholar” or “enlight- 
ened man,” was used by Isaac Israeli, who died 
in 1326 (“my colleagues, the maskilim”; “ Yesod 
‘Olam,” ii. 11, Berlin, 1846). But in some places 
“maskil ” meant one who held a secondary rabbin- 
ical position corresponding to that of dayyan, and 
Jehiel 1-Icilprin (“ ’Erke lia-Kiimuyim,” p.4ob, Dy- 
hernfurth, 1S06) so defines it. In the Orient the 
overseers of the poor, or “gabbai zedakot, ” are 
called “maskilim” (Hazan, “Kerub Mims'hah, ” p. 
26b, Alexandria, 1895). In Italy, and especially in 
Tuscany, the title “mascliil” is conferred on rab- 
binical students (see Panzieri in “Jewish Comment,” 
vol. xiv., No. IS; “II Corriere Israelitico,” 1SS9, pp. 
166-167), though in some parts of Italy the title 
given in such cases is “haber.” it may be said to 
correspond to the title “Morenu” among the Ger- 
man Jews; it is considered inferior to the rabbinical 
title “ hakam ” (“ II Vessillo Israelitico,” 1900, p. 244). 
Azulai reports in his diary that in 1776 he experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in adjusting a trouble 
which had arisen in Ancona over the fact that the 
title “ maskil ” had been bestowed on the local hazzan 
(“ Ma’agal Tob,” p. 6b, Leghorn, 1S79). 

2. Among the Jews of the Slavonic countries 
“maskil” usually denotes a self-taught Hebrew 
scholar with an imperfect knowledge of a living 
language (usually German), who represents the love 
of learning and the striving for culture awakened 
by Mendelssohn and his disciples; i.e ., an adherent 
or follower of the IIaskalaii movement. He is 
“by force of circumstances detained on the path 
over which the Jews of western Europe swiftty 
passed from rabbinical lore to European culture ” 
and to emancipation, and “his strivings and short- 
comings exemplify the unfulfilled hopes and the 
disappointments of Russian civilization.” 

The Maskilim are mostly teachers and writers; 
they taught a part of the young generation of Rus- 
sian Jewry to read Hebrew and have created the 
great Neo-IIebrew literature which is the monument 
of IIaskalaii. Although IIaskalaii has now been 
flourishing in Russia for three generations, the class 
of Maskilim does not reproduce itself. The Maski- 
lim of each generation are recruited from the ranks 
of the Orthodox Talmudists, while the children of 
Maskilim very seldom follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Maskil who breaks fxwtxy lrom strictly conserva- 
tive Judaism in Russia, but does not succeed in be- 
coming thoroughly assimilated, finds that his mate- 
rial conditions have not been improved by the 
change, and, while continuing to cleave to Haska- 
lah for its own sake, he does not permit his children 
to share his fate. 


The quarrels between the Maskilim and the Or- 
thodox, especially in the smaller communities, are 
becoming less frequent. In the last few years the 
Zionist movement lias contributed to bring the Mas- 


kilim, who joined it almost to a man, nearer to the 
other classes of Jews who became interested in that 
movement. 

^The numerous Maskilim who emigrated to the 
United States, especially after the great influx of 
Russian immigrants, generally continued to follow 
their old vocation of teaching and writing Hebrew, 
while some contributed to the Yiddish periodicals! 
Many of those who went thither in their youth en- 
tered the learned professions. See Literature, 
Modern Hebrew. 
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MASKILEISON, ABRAHAM B. JUDAH 

LOB : Russian rabbi and author; born 1788; died 
at Minsk 1848. He was a descendant of R. Israel 
Jaffe of Shklov, author of “ Or Yisrael.” Maskilei- 
son officiated as rabbi in many cities, and in his late 
years went to Minsk, where lie remained till his 
death. Having no desire to use his cabalistic knowl- 
edge for gain, as was doue by the miracle-working 
rabbis, he devoted his whole life to study. He lived 
in comparative poverty, being satisfied with a small 
income. He wrote the following works: “Maskil 
le-Etan ” (Shklov, 1818), novelke on parts of Mo‘ed 
and Kodashim, printed with the approbations of 
Saul Katzenellen bogen of Wilna and Manassch 
Hiyer ; “Be’er Abraham” (Wilna, 1848), novellas on 
the remaining parts of the Talmud. After his death 
were published: “NalmlEtan” (ib. 1859), -novella) on 
the first two parts of Maimonides’ Yad ha-IIaza- 
kah; “Mizpeh Etan” (Jitomir, 1858-64; Wilna, 
1880-86), notes on the Talmud; “Yad Abraham” 
(Wilna, 1S8S), novella) on Yoreli De'ali; notes on 
Sifre, some of which are published at the end of the 
Wilna edition (1865). 


Bibliograpiiy : Fuenn, Kencset Yisrael, p. 41 ; Eisenstarlt- 
Ben Zion, Bahbane Mi nsk, pp. 27-43 ; Benjacob, Ozav ha-Se- 
farim, pp. 132, 133, 373, 395 ; preface (by Maskileisoii’s son) to 
A aljtal Etan. 

. N. T. L. 


MASKILEISON, NAPHTALI : Russian He- 
brew author and book-dealer; born at Radashko- 
vichi, near Minsk, Feb. 20, 1829; died at Minsk Nov. 
19, 1897. His father, R. Abraham Maskileison/ a 
Hebrew scholar of note and the author of “Maskil le- 
Etaii,” instructed him in Talmud. Study of the 
poetical works of Moses Luzzatto and N. Wesselv 
awakened Maskileisoii’s interest in Neo-Hebrew lit- 
erature, then regarded with disfavor by the Ortho- 
dox circles in which he grew up. His first poetical 
production was the drama “Esther,” which was 
praised by the poet A. B. Lebensohn. Later he 
published, in various Hebrew periodicals, some 
poems which are marked by beauty of form and 
depth of thought. His many prose articles, pub- 
lished in the Hebrew periodicals during a period of 
forty years, are likewise distinguished for their ex- 
cellence, as is his *’ Miktabim le-Lammed,” a collec- 
tion of eighty-eight letters of varied content (Wilna, 
1870). One of Maskileison ’s most valuable under- 
takings was Jiis revised edition of Jehiel Hetlprin’s 
“Seder ha-Dorot ” (Warsaw, 1878-82). He system- 
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auzed the work and corrected the errors and omis- 
sions that had rendered the chronology almost use- 
less, and appended a biography of Heilprin. He left 
many works in manuscript. Maskileison represents 
the best type of the Maskilim. 

BiBiiOGiuriiY: Voskhocl , 1897, No. 49, p. 1367; AMascif, 1898, 
p 845 ; Sokolow, Sefcr Zihkaron, pp. 153 ct scq. 

ILK. J. G. L. 

masliansky, zebi hirsch b. hay- 

YIM : Russian preacher; born in Slutsk, govern- 
ment of Minsk, June 6, 1856. He received a thor- 
ough rabbinical education, spending two years in 
the yeshibah of Mir. Later lie settled as a teacher 
in Pinsk, where lie remained about fourteen years, 
occasionally preaching. In 1887 he went to Yeka- 
terinoslaf, where also he taught and preached. In 
1891 he went to Odessa, where his oratorical talent 
attracted the attention of the Zionist leader M. L. 
Lilienblum and others, who advised him to devote 
himself entirely to preaching. For the following- 
three years he traveled through many parts of Rus- 
sia, his Zionist speeches arousing much enthusiasm. 
In * 1894 he went to England, and in 1895 to the 
United States, where he is recognized as a foremost 
Yiddish and Hebrew orator. Since 1898 he has lec- 
tured every Friday evening in the auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York city. The “Yhd- 
dishe Welt,” a daily Yiddish newspaper, was 
founded by him in 1902 in New York. He contrib- 
uted also to the Hebrew periodicals “Ha-Tbri” 
and “Ha-Pisgali,” in which he described his Russian 
travels. 

Bibliography: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbqnawuv.-Sqf6mu\\i. 
80, Wilna, 1900: idem, Hakmc 1 Israel be-Amcrih a, pv. jy- 
H, New York, 1903; M. Zablotski and J. Mussel, in Ha- 1 iz- 
hari , Manchester, 1895. ,, r 
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MASORAH : The system of critical notes on 
the external form of the Biblical text. This system 
of notes represents the literary labors of innumer- 
able scholars, of which the beginning falls probably 
in prc-Maccabean times and the end reaches to the 
year 1425. 

The name “ Masorah ” occurs in many forms, the 
etymology, pronunciation, and genetic connection of 
which are much-mooted points. The term is taken 
from Ezek. xx. 37 and means originally “fetter.” 
The fixation of the text was correctly considered 
to he in the nature of a fetter upon its 
Etymology exposition. When, in course of time, 
of the the Masorah had become a traditional 
Name. discipline, the term became connected 
with the verb “ID » ( = “to hand 
down ”), and was given the meaning of “tradition.” 
For a full discussion of the meaning and ^history 
of the word see Baclier in “ J. Q. R ,” hi. 785, and 
G. Levias in the “Hebrew Union College Annual” 
for 1904. 

The entire body of the Masorah goes hack to the 
Palestinian schools; hut recently Hr. P. Ivahle dis- 
covered a fragment of the Babylonian Masorah 
which differs considerably from the received text in 
its terminology (comp. Paul Kahle, “Her Masore- 
tisehe Text des Alten Testaments nacli der Ueber- 
lieferung der Bahylonischen Juden,” Leipsic, 1902). 

The language of the Masoretic notes is partly 
Hebrew and partly Palestinian Aramaic. Chronolog- 


ically speaking, the Aramaic is placed between two 
periods of the Hebrew ; the latter appearing in the old- 
est, the pre-amoraic period, and in the latest, the Ara- 
bic period (which begins here about 800). To the old- 
est period belong terms like IT IK = “ let- 
Language ter” ; n&TlD, “ section” ; pIDB, “ verse” ; 
and Form. DVtO, “ sense-clause ” ; “ plene ” ; 

ion, “defective”; fcnpD, “Bible”; 
also D'lQlD SOpD, DnSflD YUDV, $TDn; the verb IpJ 
m “to punctuate,” and certain derivatives; not all 
of these terms, however, happen to occur in the 
remnants of tarmaitic literature which have been 
preserved. The Aramaic elements may thus be dated 
roughly from 200 to 800. 

The Masoretic annotations are found in various 
forms; (a) in separate works, e.g., the “Oklak we- 
Oklah”; (/;) in the form of notes written in tlie 
margins and at tiie end of codices. In raie cases 
the notes are written between the lines. The first 
word of each Biblical hook is also as a rule sur- 
rounded by notes. The latter are called the Initial 
Masorah. ; the notes on the side margins or between 
the columns are called the Small or Inner Maso- 
rah ; and those on the lower and upper margins, 
the Large or Outer Masorah. Tlie name “ Large 
Masorali ” is applied sometimes to the lexically ar- 
ranged notes at the end of the printed Bible, usu- 
ally called the Final Masorah, in Hebrew litera- 
ture Masoretic Concordance (m*)DOT rD’Wft* or 

jra-iyo miDD). 

The Small Masorah consists of brief notes with 
reference to marginal readings, to statistics showing 
the number of times a particular form is found in 
Scripture, to full and defective spelling, and to ab- 
normally written letters. The Large Masorah is 
more copious in its notes. The Final Masorah com- 
prises all the longer rubrics for which space could 
not be found in the margin of the text, and is ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the form of a concordance. 
Tin? quantity of notes the marginal Masorah con- 
tains is conditioned by the amount of vacant space 
on each page. In the manuscripts it varies also 
with the rate at which the copyist was paid and the 
fanciful shape lie gave to his gloss. 

The question as to which of the above forms is the 
oldest can not be decided from the data now acces- 
sible. On the one hand, it is known that marginal 
notes were used in tlie beginning of the second cen- 
tury of the common era; on the other, there is every 
reason to assume the existence of Masoretic baraitas 
which could not have been much later. The Small 
Masorah is in any case not an abbreviation of the 
Large Masorali. Like the latter, it occuis also ai- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

From the statements in Talmudic literature to the 
effect that there was deposited in the court of the 
Temple a standard copy of the Bible 
Origin. for tlie benefit of copyists, and that 
there were paid correctors of Biblical 
books among the officers of tlie Temple (Ket. 106a); 
from the fact that such a copy is mentioned in the 
Aristeas Letter (§ 30 ; comp. Blau. “ Studien zum Alt- 
hebr. Bucli wesen,” p. 100): from the statements of 
Philo (preamble to his “Analysis of the Political 
Constitution of the Jews ”) and of Josephus ( Contia 
Ap.” i. 8) that the text of Scripture had never been 
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altered; finally, from the fact that there seem to 
have been no differences of readings between Phar- 
isees and Sadducees, it may be concluded that the 
Scriptural text, at least as much as then belonged 
to the canon, was already fixed, at the latest, about 
200 me, and perhaps a century earlier. 

While the text was thus early fixed, it took cen- 
turies to produce a tolerable uniformity among’ all 
the circulating copies. This is by no means aston- 
ishing when one considers that the standard copy 
deposited at the Temple could be of benefit only to 
those who were sulficiently near Jerusalem to make 
use of it. This was not the case with those living in 
the Diaspora. When to this is added the carelessness 
of some copyists, it will not seem strange that as 
late as the second century of the common era schol- 
ars found it necessary to warn against incorrect 
copies ; and the conclusions usually drawn from dif- 
ferences in the late books between the Hebrew text 
and the Greek version lose much of their force. 

In classical antiquity copyists were paid for their 
work according to the number of sticlis. As the 
prose books of the Bible were hardly ever written in 
sticlis. the copyists, in order to estimate the amount 
of work, had to count the letters. Hence developed 
in the course of time the Numerical Masorah, 
which counts and groups together the various ele- 
ments and phenomena of the text. Thus 
(Lev. viii. 23) forms the half of the number of verses 
in the Pentateuch; all the names of Divinity men- 
tioned in connection with Abraham are holy except 
(Gen. xviii. 3); ten passages in the Pentateuch 
are dotted; three times the Pentateuch has the spell- 
ing fcO where the reading is ■£. The collation of 
manuscripts and the noting of their differences fur- 
nished material for the Text-Critical Masorah. 
The close relation which existed in earlier times (from 
the Soferim to the Amoraim inclusive) between the 
teacher of tradition and the Mason te, both frequently 
being united in one person, accounts for the Exeget- 
ical Masorah. Finally, the invention and introduc- 
tion of a graphic system of vocalization and accen- 
tuation gave rise to the Grammatical Masorah. 

The old Hebrew text was, in all probabilit}q writ- 
ten in continuous script, without any breaks. The 
division into words, books, sections, paragraphs, 
verses, and clauses (probably in the chronological 
order here enumerated); the fixing of the orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, and cantillation ; the intro- 
duction or final adoption of the square 
Fixation of characters with the five final letters 
the Text. (comp. Numbers and Numerals) ; 

some textual changes to guard against 
blasphemy and the like ; the enumeration of letters, 
words, verses, etc., and the substitution of some 
words for others in public reading, belong to the 
earliest labors of the Masorites. Since no additions 
were allowed to be made to the official text of the 
Bible, the early Masorites adopted other expedients: 
c.g., they marked the various divisions by spacing, 
and gave indications of halakic and liaggadic teach- 
ings by full or defective spelling, abnormal forms 
of letters, dots, and other signs. Marginal notes 
were permitted only in private copies, and the first 
mention of such notes is found in the case of R. 
Meir (c. 100-150). The traditionally fixed text, espe- 


cially with a view to its orthography, was called 
miDD; the traditional pronunciation, the 

division into sense-clauses, which underlies the 
proper recitation or cantillation, DVOJJD or JTDn. 

Tamiaitic sources mention several passages of 
Scripture in which the conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancient reading must have differed from 
that of the present text. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is given in the ex- 
Tikkune pression HirDH HID (“Scripture has 
Soferim. used euphemistic language,” i.e., to 
avoid anthropomorphism and anlliro- 
popathism). 11. Simon b. Pazzi, an amora of the third 
century, calls these readings “emendations of the 
Scribes ” (“tikkune Soferim”; Gen. R. xlix. 7), as- 
suming that the Scribes actually made the changes. 
This view was adopted by the later Midrash and by 
the majority of Masorites. In Masoretic works these 
changes are ascribed to Ezra; to Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; to Ezra and the Soferim; or to Ezra, Nehe- 
miali, Zechariah, Haggai, and Baruch. All these 
ascriptions mean one and the same thing : that the 
changes were made by the Men of the Great Syn- 
agogue (comp. Tan., Beshallah, on xv. 7). Ben 
Asher remarks that the proper expression would have 
been D'ISID (“Dikduke lia-Te‘amim,” § 57), but, 
in the sense of the oldest sources, the only proper ex- 
pression would have been D'Diron a term which 
in an old variant has really been preserved (comp. 
Blau, “Masoretische Untersuchungen, ” p. 50). 

The term “ tikkun Soferim ” has been understood 
by different scholars in various ways. Some re- 
gard it as a viva voce correction or modification 
of Biblical language authorized by the Soferim for 
homiletical purposes; i.e., the Scribes interpret a 
supposed euphemism, and their interpretation is 
called “tikkun Soferim.” Others take it to mean a 
mental change made by the original writers or re- 
dactors of Scripture; i.e., the latter shrank from 
putting in writing a thought which some of the 
readers might expect them to express. Considering 
the various interpretations and the fact that neither 
the number nor the identity of the passages in ques- 
tion is definite (Mekilta counts 11, Sifre 7, Tanhunia 
13, Masorah 15 or 18), S. Sachs (in “ Iverem Homed,” 
ix. 57, note) and, without mentioning him, Barnes 
(“Journal of Theological Studies,” i. 387-414) come 
to the conclusion that the tikkun tradition belongs' 
rather to the Midrash than to the Masorah; i.e., its 
true bearing is on exegesis, not on textual criticism. 
The tikkune Soferim are interpretations, not read- 
ings. The tikkun tradition is probably connected 
with the tradition which ascribes the redaction of 
several books of Scripture to the Great Synagogue. 

There are, however, phenomena in the Biblical 
text which force one to assume' that at some time 
textual corrections had been made. These correc- 
tions may be classified under the following heads : 

(1) Removal of unseemly expressions used in refer- 
ence to God ; e.g., the substitution of -j-q (“ to bless ”) 
for (“ to curse ”) in certain passages. 

(2) Safeguarding of the Tetragrammaton ; e.g., 
substitution of “ Elohim ” for “ Yiiwii ” in some pas- 
sages. Under this head some have counted such 
phenomena as the variants of the divine names in 
tlieophorous proper names; e.g., “Joahaz”for “Je- 
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lioaliaz, ” “Elijah” for “Eliyahu,” etc., hut compare 
on this point J. II. Lcvj r in “ J. Q. II.” xv. 97 et seq. 

(3) Removal of application of the names of false 
gods to Yiiwii ; e.g., the change of the name “Ish- 
haal ” to “ Ishboshetli.” 

(4) Safeguarding the unity of divine worship at 
Jerusalem. Here belongs the change (Isa. xix. 18) 
Dinn for p-^n Yy or Dinn Y»y. 

Among the earliest technical terms used in con- 
nection with activities of the Scribes are (Ned. 37b) 
the “mikra Soferim !? and “ 'ittur Soferim.” In the 
geonic schools the first term was taken to signify 
certain vowel-changes which were made in words in 
pause or after the article; e.g., jnN, 

u Mikra ” ]*"ixn : the second, the cancelation in a 
and few passages of the “waw” conjunc- 
c 1 ‘Ittur.” tive, w here it had by some been wrong- 
ly read. The objection to such ail ex- 
planation is that the first changes would fall under 
the general head of fixation of pronunciation, and 
the second under the head of “kere” and “ketib.” 
Various explanations have, therefore, been offered 
by ancient as well as modern scholars without, how- 
ever, succeeding in furnishing a satisfactory solution. 

A number of words is mentioned — by the Tal- 
mud 5; by later authorities 8— which negatively ex- 
pressed have no yYDH, but positively expressed 
have a ntfE>n. According to Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 8 
(41c), this Masoretic note should be understood to 
mean that the Scribes had left un- 
Undecided decided the question whether the af~ 
Construe- fected words belonged to the precc- 
tions. ding or to the following clause. But 
such an interpretation may be objected 
to for two reasons. First, the accentuation fixes the 
construction of those words in a very definite way. 
Even if one assumes that tlieaccentuators had acted 
high-handedly and had disregarded tradition, which 
is not probable, it is impossible to conceive how in 
public worship the words were recited to indicate 
such doubtful construction. The reader must have 
connected them either with the first or with the sec- 
ond clause. Secondly, a still graver objection is 
that some of those words make sense in only one 
clause, the one in which the acceutuators have put 
them. It must, therefore, be assumed that the tra- 
dition refers here to exegesis, not to textual criti- 
cism. It must refer to what is termed by later 
scholars Yin r6ljh a kind of construction cl~o koivqv , 
wherein the word is understood to follow itself im- 
mediately. Tradition was undecided whether these 
words were to be read merely as they stood, or un- 
derstood also with the following word. 

There are four words having one of their letters 
suspended above the line. One of them, n^JD 
(Judges xviii. 30), is due to a corree- 
Suspended tion of the original out of rever- 
Letters ence for Moses. The origin of the 
and Dotted other three (Ps. lxxx. 14; Jobxxxviii. 
Words. 13, 15) is doubtful. According to 
some, they are due to mistaken nni- 
juscular letters; according to others, they are later 
insertions of originally omitted weak consonants. 

In fifteen passages in the Bible some words are 
stigmatized. The significance of the dots is dis- 


puted. Some hold them to be marks of erasure; 
others believe them to indicate that in some collated 
manuscripts the stigmatized words were missing, 
hence that the reading is doubtful; still others con- 
tend that they are merely a mnemonic device to in- 
dicate homiletical explanations which the ancients 
had connected with those "words; finally, some main- 
tain the dots were designed to guard against the 
omission by copyists of text-elements which, at first 
glance or after comparison with parallel passages, 
seemed to be superfluous. Instead of dots some 
manuscripts exhibit strokes, vertical or else horizon- 
tal. The first two explanations are unacceptable 
for the reason that such faulty readings would be- 
long to kere and ketib, which, in case of doubt, the 
majority of manuscripts would decide. The last 
two theories have equal probability. 

In nine passages of the Bible are found signs usu- 
ally called “inverted nuns,” because resembling the 
letter j. Others find a resemblance in these signs 
to the letter i or 3. 8. Krauss (in Stade’s “Zeit- 

schrift,” xxii. 57) holds that the signs 
Inverted were originally obeli, and have text- 
Letters. critical value. He assumes that the 
correct reading in Massek. Soferim vi. 
1, 2 is Yi&’fe^; but the original reading seems to be 
*1 DYcy, a word of unknown etymology. If the word 
stands for it would be a synonym of and 

mean simply “sign.” But the reading YSW 
(“ ram’s horn ”) yields a very good sense. It is the 
Greek nnpay(m<poQ, which had exactly such a sign 
and served the same purpose (comp. Perles, “Ety- 
mologische Studien,” p. 41, note 1 ; p. xiv., col. 3). 

Even in antiquity substitutions were made — at 
first only orally in public worship; later also in the 
form of marginal notes in private copies— of readings 
other than those found in the text. As Frankel lias 
shown (“ Yorstudien,” pp. 220 et seq.), even the 
8eptuagint knew those readings and 
Marginal frequently adopted them. These Van- 
Reading’s. ants have various origins. Some of 
them represent variants in ancient 
manuscripts and have, therefore, a text-critical 
value (comp. Kimlii, Introduction to Commentary 
on Joshua; Eichhorn,“Einleitung,” § 148; also Jo- 
seph ihn Wakar, in Steinschneider, “Jewish Liter- 
ature,” p. 270, note 15). Others arose from the ne- 
cessity of replacing erroneous, difficult, irregular, 
provincial, archaic, unseemly, or cacophonous ex- 
pressions by correct, simpler, current, appropriate, 
or euphonious readings (comp. Abravanel, Introduc- 
tion to Commentary on Jeremiah). A third class 
may have been designed to call attention to some 
mystic meaning or homiletical lesson supposed to be 
embodied in the text (comp. Krochmal, “Moreh 
Nebuke lia-Zeman,” cli. xiii. ; S. Bamberger, “Ein- 
leitung zu Tobiah b. Eliezer’s Lekali Tob zu Ruth,” 
p. 39, note 1). A fourth class, finally, and this very 
late, is due to variants found in Talmudic literature 
(comp. “Minliat Shai” on Isa. xxxvi. 12, Ps. xlix. 
13, Eccl. viii. 10; Luzzatto, in “ Kerem Hemed,” ix. 

9 on II Sam. xxii. 8). These variants are of a three- 
fold character: (1) words to be read (“kere”) for 
those written in the text (“ketib ”) ; (2) words to be 
read for those not written in the text; (3) words 
written, but not to be read. 
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A certain school of Masorites used for the term 
“here” the synonymous term “sebirin.” The read- 
ings of that school are usually registered by the 
Masorali disapprovingly with the addition “ u-mat- 
‘in ” = “ and they are misleading. ” 

To the Masorites belongs also the credit of invent- 
ing and elaborating graphic signs to indicate the 
traditional pronunciation, syntactical construction, 
and cant-illation of the Biblical text. 

The history of the Masorali may be divided into 
three periods : (1) creative period, from 
History of its beginning to the introduction of 
Develop- vowel-signs; (2) reproductive period, 
ment. from the introduction of vowel-signs 
to the printing of the Masorali (1425) ; 
(3) critical period, from 1425 to the present time. 

The materials for the history of the first period are 
scattered remarks in Talmudic and Midrasliic litera- 
ture, in the post-Talmudical treatises Masseket Sefer 
Torah and Masseket Soferim, and in a Masoretic chain 
of tradition found in Ben Asher’s “Dikduke lia- 
Te < amim, 5 ’ § 69 and elsewhere. Masseket Soferim 
is a work of unknown date by a Palestinian author. 
The first five chapters are a slightly amplified repro- 
duction of the earlier Masseket Sefer Torah, a com- 
pendium of rules to be observed by scribes in the 
preparation and writing of Scriptural rolls. Cli. vi. 
to ix. are purely Masoretic; the third part, com- 
mencing at cli. x. , treats of ritualistic matter. While 
the work as a whole is perhaps not earlier than the 
beginning of the ninth century, its Masoretic por- 
tions probably go back to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. A comparison of this work with the Maso- 
retic material found in Talmudic literature shows that 
the lists of marginal readings have been systematic- 
ally enlarged. A critical comparison has been insti- 
tuted between parallel passages in Scripture. Rules 
are now given, for the first time, as to the unusual 
form in which certain letters and words, of which 
the Talmud had taken special note, are to be writ- 
ten. The sticliometrical form in which the Scrip- 
tural songs are to be arranged is described in fuller 
detail than it had been in the Talmud. It is also 
stated that in private copies the beginnings of verses 
used to be marked. Some readings in cli. xiii. 1 
mention also accents; but these readings are doubt- 
ful (comp. Vocalization). In the chain of tradition 
quoted in Ben Asher the earliest name is a certain 
Nakkai, who is said to have emigrated under the 
persecutions of T. Annins Rufus from Palestine to 
Babylonia and spread Masoretic knowledge in the 
city of Neliardea. This would be about 140 of the 
common era, and the tradition, containing eight 
names, would date about 340. 

In the course of time differences in spelling and 
pronunciation had developed not only between the 
schools of Palestine and of Babj- Ionia 
Differences —differences already noted in the third 
Between century (comp. Ginsburg, “Introduc- 
Baby Ionia tion,” p. 197) — but in the various seats 
and of learning in each countiy. In Bab} r - 
Palestine. Ionia the school of Sura differed from 
that of Nehardea ; similar differences 
existed in the schools of Palestine, where the chief 
seat of learning in later times was the city of Tibe- 
rias. These differences must have become accentu- 


ated with the introduction of graphic signs for pro- 
nunciation and cantillation ; and every locality, 
following the tradition of its school, had a standard 
codex embodying its readings. 

In this period -living tradition ceased, and the 
Masorites in preparing their codices usually fol- 
lowed the one school or the other, examining, how- 
ever, standard codices of other schools and noting 
their differences. In the first half of the tenth cen- 
tury Aaron b. Moses ben Asiier of Tiberias and 
Ben Napiitali, heads of two rival Masoretical 
schools, each wrote a standard codex of. the Bible 
embodying the traditions of their respective schools. 
Ben Asher was the last of a distinguished family of 
Masorites extending back to the latter half of the 
eighth century. In spite of the rivalry of Ben Napli- 
tali and the opposition of Saadia Gaon, the most 
eminent representative of the Babylonian school 
of criticism, Ben Asher’s codex became recognized 
as the standard text of the Bible. Notwithstanding 
all this, for reasons unknown neither the printed 
text nor any manuscript which has been preserved 
is based entirely on Ben Asher: they are all eclectic. 
Aside from Ben Asher and Ben Naplitali, the names 
of several other Masorites have come down ; but, 
perhaps with the exception of one— Phinehas, the 
head of the academy, who is supposed by mod- 
ern scholars to have lived about 750 — neither their 
time, their place, nor their connection with the va- 
rious schools is known. 

The two rival authorities, Ben Asher and Ben 
Naplitali, practically brought the Masorali to a close. 
Very few additions were made by the later Maso- 
rites, styled in the thirteenth and four- 
Ben Asher teentli centuries Nakdanim, who rc- 
and Ben vised the works of the copyists, added 
Naphtali. the vowels and accents (generally in 
fainter ink and with a finer pen) and 
frequently the Masorali. Considerable influence on 
the development and spread of Masoretic literature 
was exercised during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries by the Franco-German school 
of Tosafists. R. Gersliom, his brother Machir, 
Joseph b. Samuel Bonfils (Tob ‘Elem) of. Limoges, 
R. Tam (Jacob b. Mei'r), Menahem b. Perez of 
Joigny, Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil, Judah of Paris, 
Meir Spira, and R. Mei'r of Rothenburg made Mas- 
oretic compilations, or additions to the subject, 
which are all more or less frequently referred to in 
the marginal glosses of Biblical codices and in the 
works of Hebrew grammarians. 

Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adonijah, having collated a 
vast number of manuscripts, systematized his mate- 
rial and arranged the Masorali in the second Bom- 
berg edition of the Bible (Venice, 1524-25). Besides 
introducing the Masorali into the margin, he com- 
piled at the close of his Bible a concordance of the 
Masoretic glosses for which he could not .find room 
in a marginal form, and added ail elaborate intro- 
duction — the first treatise on the Masorali ever pro- 
duced. In spite of its numerous cr- 
Critical rors, this excellent work lias generally 
Study. been acknowledged as the “textus re- 
cep tus ” of the Masorali. Next to Ibn 
Adonijah the critical study of the Masorali has been 
most advanced by Elijah Levita, who published his 
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famous “Massoret lia-Massoret ” in 153S. The 
“Tiberias” of the elder Buxtorf (1620) made Le- 
vita’s researches accessible to Christian students. 
Walton’s eighth prolegomenon is largely a rechauffe 
of the “ Tiberias.” Levita compiled likewise a vast 
Masoretic concordance, “Sefer ha-Zikronot,” which 
still lies in the National Library at Paris unpub- 
lished. The study is indebted also to R. Me'ir b. 
Todros ha-Levi (RaMaH), who, as early as the thir- 
teenth century, wrote his “Sefer Massoret Seyag 
la-Torah” (corrected. Florence, 1750); to Menahem 
([[ Lonzano, who composed a treatise on the Masorah 
of the Pentateuch entitled “ Or Torah ” ; and in par- 
ticular to Jedidiah Solomon of Norzi, whose “Min- 
Jiat Shai ” contains valuable Masoretic notes based 
on a careful study of manuscripts. Mention must 
also be made of J. C. Wolf, whose “Bibliotheca 
Ilebiwa ” contains a treatise on the Masorah and a 
list of Masoretic authorities (part ii. , book iii. ). For 
less-known names consult the bibliography below. 

In modern times knowledge of the Masorah has 
bceii advanced by the following scholars: W. Hei- 
denhcim, A. Geiger, S. D. Luzzatto, S. Pinsker, S. 
FrensdorlT, H. Graetz, J. Derenbourg, D. Oppen- 
heim, S. Baer, L. Blau, B. Konigsberger, A. Buck- 
ler, J. Bachrach, I. H. Weiss, S. Rosenfeld, M. 
Lambert, J. Reach, A. Ackermann, L. Bardowicz, 
and AV. Baclier. Among Christian scholars are to 
be mentioned: II. Ilupfeld, Franz Delitzsch, L. II. 
S track, C. D. Ginsburg (a Jew by birth), W. Wickes, 
Ad. Mcrx, F. Praetorius, and P. Kalile. 

In imitation of the Masorah to the Hebrew text, a 
similar work exists to the text of Targum Onkelos, 
first edited by A. Berliner (Leipsic, 
Masorah to 1877), then by S. Landauer (Arastcr- 
Targuni dam, 1896). According to Berliner’s 
Onkelos. opinion, it must have been compiled 
about the end of the ninth or the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. 
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MASSACHUSETTS: A northeastern state In 
the American Union. The earliest record of a Jew in 
Massachusetts bears the date of May 3, 1649, and 
refers to a certain Solomon Franco, for whom an 
allowance was made pending his return to Holland ; 
and recorded among the inhabitants of Boston, in 
1695, there are “Samuell, the Jew,” and “Raphael! 
Abandana” (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
No. 11, pp. 78-80). On Sept, 18, 1702, Simon the 
Jew was baptized at Charlestown, taking the name 
of “ Barns, ” and about the same time a certain J osepli 
Frazon or Frazier lived in Boston. An attempt to 
convert him was unsuccessful, and it is recorded 
that lie died Feb. 4, 1704, and that his body was 
sent to Newport, R. I., for burial. In 1722 Judah 
Moxis was baptized; lie was an instructor in 
Hebrew at Harvard College from 1728 to 1760. 

The first considerable colony in Massachusetts re- 
sulted directly from the Revolutionary war. In 
1777 Aaron Lopez and Jacob Rivera, with fifty-nine 
other Jews, left Newport to find a refuge from its 
invasion by the British troops, and established 
themselves at Leicester, Mass. Lopez was a man of 
great wealth and, according to Ezra Stiles, in the 
extent of his commercial dealings was probably 
surpassed by no merchant in America (ib. No. 10, 
p. 15). He purchased an estate at Leicester and 
erected upon it a substantial house, which since has 
become the home of the Leicester Academy. The 
colonists rigidly observed the customs of their faith. 
In spite of the high opinion in which Lopez was 
held, it appears that in 1762 the supreme. court 
of Massachusetts refused to grant the application 
of himself and Isaac Lezur for naturalization (ib. 
No. 6. p. 71). 

It is known that other Jews went to Boston dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, but owing to the intol- 
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erancc of the Puritans, they either removed or em- 
braced Christianity. This accounts for the numerous 
families of distinctively Jewish name found in many 
of the Massachusetts towns. Just prior to the War 
of the Revolution Moses Michael Hays went to Bos- 
ton from Newport, taking with him his own family 
and his two nephews, Abraham and Judah Touro. 
Hays was a successful insurance underwriter, and 
for four years (1788 to 1 705) was grand master of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of Massachusetts; lie 
died in 1805. It is not known that any of his de- 
scendants live there. Abraham Touro became a 
very wealthy merchant, and when he died in 1822 
he bequeathed 810.000 to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and 85,000 each to the Asylum for In- 
digent Boys, the Massachusetts Humane Society, 
and the Boston Female Society. His brother Judah 
Touro Avent to New Orleans. Juclah Hays, Isaac 
Solomon, and Abraham Solis were residents of Bos- 
ton between 1780 and 179S. 

In 1830 a number of Algerian Jews settled in Bos- 
ton and occupied themselves in trading; some of 
them went to Newport to live; the others disap- 
peared, and no trace of them is left. In 1840 a 
number of German and Polish Jews settled in 
Boston, and then' descendants still live there (for 
the history of Boston Jews see Boston). After 
1880, Russian and Rumanian Jews began to set- 


Statistics. 

The following statistics of Massachusetts cities 
and towns (exclusive of Boston) were obtained 
through inquiry of town officials or are based upon 
the “American Jewish Year Book” for 5G61, and 
upon manuscript additions thereto in possession of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America: 
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tic in the towns outside of Boston, and now them 
are estimated to be about thirty' thousand Jews in 
various parts of the state, exclusive of those in the 
capital. The newcomers have become American- 
ized and take an interest in public alt'airs; many 
work in factories and mills; it is estimated that 
80 per cent of them arc successfully established 
in various branches of business; a few still follow 
the old custom of peddling. In Boston there arc 
40,000 Jews, 21 synagogues, 64 lodges, many chari- 
table societies, and a large number of social and 
literary clubs. 

IhHUOGiurnY : Hiihner, The Jars of Ncir Envlmiri, in Tuh- 
licat ions Am. Jar. J list. Sue. No. I I, pp. 75 at seq.\ Gvnis 
Adler, The Mcuurah , 1 888, v. 250-200. 
a. G. Mo. 

MASSARANI (MASSARAN) : Name of an 
Italian family which has been known since the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. Originally the name of 
the family was JinDtfDD, from Massarano, a small 
town near Novara in Piedmont. Subsequently vari- 
ous members lived at Mantua, and still later at Milan. 
The earliest known bearer of the name was Isaac 
Massaran, who copied, in 1255, No. 23 of the Codex 
De Rossi; it is not certain, however, whether he be- 
longed to this family or whether he was a native of 
Mazarron, in Spain. Two centuries later the copy- 
ist Isaiah, h. Jacob b. Isaiah Massaran lived at 
Mantua and wrote Nos. 6 and 620 of the Codex 
De Rossi, No. 127 of the Codex Turin, and No. 45 
of the Codex Montetiore. Azariahdei Rossi’s schol- 
arly brother-in-law, Hayyim Massaran, who 
owned a number of rare Talmudieal works, lived at 
Mantua about 1560. At the same time Bezaleel b. 
Samson, Levi b. Jacob, Samson b. Jehiel, and 
Samson b. Isaiah, all belonging to the Massarani 
family, were living in this community. Among 
these Bezaleel b. Samson .Massarani is especially 
noteworthy for his energetic efforts to save He- 
brew books from the desl ruction witli which the 
Inquisition threatened them. He was the chairman 
of the deputation of communal directors and rabbis 
that decided at Padua upon an anticipatory censor- 
ship in order to secure permission to reprint the 
Talmud. As the leader of this deputation Bezaleel 
went to Home, to Pope Sixtus Y., and obtained 
permission to print and own the Talmud after it 
had been censored and expurgated and the title 
changed. Samson Massarani was one of the dep- 
uties cited by the cardinals in 1590 before the Con- 
gregation of the Index Expurgatorius. Another 
Samson, a son of Bezaleel, was a pupil of R. Moses 
Provencal, with whom he corresponded on Tal- 
mudic subjects. In 1592 Simon Massarani pub- 
lished at Mantua Al-Harizi’s “Mishle Hakamim," 
with a rimed Italian translation, under the title “ Mot- 
ti di Diversi Saggi Tradotti di Lingua IIebra?a in Yol- 
gare.” Abraham b. Isaac Alluf described, in 1630. 
the expulsion of the Jews from Mantua. Ephraim 
Massarani was rabbi at Cento in 1676, and in cor- 
respondence with Isaac Lampronti. About the same 
time Isaac Massarani was rabbi at Salonica. 
Among the more recent members of this family may 
he mentioned Giacobbe Massarani, lawyer at 
Milan about 1850, whose son Tullo, one of the fore- 
most writers of Italy, was formerly vice-president 
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of tlie Italian chamber, and lias been a member 
of the Senate since 1879. 


bibliography: Zunz, in Kcrcm Denied, v. 134; Mortara, Tn- 
dicc, p. 37 ; Stern, Urkundlichc Bcihracje , l., Isos. 131 ctscq. 

G. ’ L E * 


MASS All AMI, TULIiO: Italian senator, au- 
thor, and painter; born at Mantua in 1826. He 
studied law at Pavia and took an active part in the 
Italian revolution of 1848, after the failure of which 
he fled to Frankfort-on-the-Main. From Paris he 
went to Switzerland, and a little later to Milan, 
where lie became a member of Parliament (1860-67), 
and was afterward very efficient as a member of the 
municipal council. He is well known in Italy as a 
painter, his best-known painting being “Tlie Warm 
Baths of Alexandria.” His essay on Heine in “Cre- 
poscolo ” (1857) and liis translation of the latter’s 
works have made Heine very popular in Italy. 
Massarani was president of the international jury of 
art at the Paris Exposition of 1878. He is a member 
of the Lombard Institute for Arts and Sciences, of 
the Academy of. Fine Arts, and honorary member of 
the Academy of San Luca. He is the author of tlie 
following works: “ Quelques Mots sur la Defense 
do Venise” (Paris, 1849); “LTdea Italiana Attra- 
verso i Tempi” (ib. 1850); “Deutschland und die 
Italieiiisehe Frage ” (Breslau, 1859); M L* Arte a Mo- 
naco e a Norimberga” (Florence, 1870); “Studii di 
Lcttoratura e di Arte ” (ib. 1873) ; “ Studii di Politica 
o di Storia ” (ib. 1875) ; “ Domeniche di Agosto ” (ib. 
1870); “Legnano, Grandi e Piccole Storie ” (1876) ; 
“Eugenio Camerini e i Suoi Tempi” (ib. 1877); 
“IT Arte a Parigi ” (Rome, 1879); “Sennoni” (Flor- 
ence, 1880 ; 2d ed. 1884) ; “ II Libro di Giiula ” (ib. 
1882); “Saggi Critici” (2d cd. 1883); “Carlo Tenca 
e il Pensiero Civile del Suo Tempo” (ib. 1886); 
“Ccsare Correnti Nella Vita e Nelle Opere” (ib. 
1892); “L’Odissea della Donna,” prose and verse 
(Rome, 1893); “Come la Pensava il Dottore Lor- 
renzi” (1894). He lias collected and published the 
scattered writings of Cesare Correnti. 


Bibliography : Nuova Enciclop. Italiana, 4tli Supplement; 

Broclthaus Knnversatians-Lexikon , xi. and Supplement; 

Meyers Konvcrsation s-Lex i Ito 1 1 . ^ 

MASSEKET or MASSEKTA (plural, Massek- 
tot, Massektiyyot ; Kum. R. xviii. 21 ; Midi*. Teh. 
civ. 25): Any collection of rabbinic texts affecting 
any more or less complex subject. Literally the 
term means “ a web ” (from “jDJ “ u to weave ’ ; 
comp. Latin “ textus ”). It is applied indifferently to 
a treatise of the Mishnah (Shah. 3b ; B. K.102a), to a 
compilation of baraitot (Shab. 114a), or to a treatise 
of tlie Mishnah with Gemara (Hor. 10b). The whole 
of the Mishnah as now known comprises sixty-three 


massektot, though ancient authorities speak of sixty 
only, reckoning the three Babot (Baba Kanima, 
Baba Mezi'a, and Baba Batra) as one and Sanhe- 
drin and Makkot as one (Mum. R. xviii. 21; see 
Strascliun ad loc., note 23; Cant. R. vi. 9; see Luria 
ad loc.). The Babylonian Gemara embraces thirty- 
seven massektot, and tlie Palestinian thirty-nine. 
Besides these there are appended to editions of 
the Babylonian Talmud many “minor massektot 
(“massektot ketannot”), seven of which Raphael 
Eirchlieim edited (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1851); 


these seven are chiefly of alialakic nature. Latterly 
tlie term “ masseket ” was applied to any treatise, 
even if of comparatively small compass and of caba- 
listic type. See Talmud. 

Bibliography : Kohut, Aruch Completion ; Levy, Chal. TT Or- 
tern . ; idem, Nculichr. Wortcrb . ; Jastrow, Dictionary, 
a s S. M. 


MASSED, JOSEPH: Russian Jewish Hebraist ; 
bom at Ujasin, government of Wilna, 1850. H& 
emigrated to England in the nineties and settled at- 
.Manchester, where he opened a printing and publish- 
ing office. Massel has translated and published the 
following works: “ Ha-Rokel,” a novel, translated 
from the German (Warsaw, 1886); “Shimshon lia- 
Gibbor,” a translation of Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes” (Manchester, 1895); “Mi-Kenaf lia-‘Arez,” 
original poems, and translations from tlie English (ib. 
1898); “Dibre Aliikar,” translation of “Aliikar the 
Wise” (ib. 1898); “Yehudah ha-Makkahi,” a trans- 
lation of Longfello w’s “ Judas Maccabeus ” (ib. 1900). 
He has published also “ Ila-Makhelah,” a collection 
of Hebrew poets from 1725 to 1903 (London, 1903). 


Bibliography: Zeitlin, Bihl. Post-Mendels, p. 232; Lippe, 
Osaf ha-Mazkir hc-IIadasli, p. 260, Vienna, 1899; Jewish 
Year-Book , 1904. 


MASTER AMD SERVANT : The Pentateuch 
lays down the rule, in favor of the workman, that 
“ the wages of him that is hired shall not abide with 
thee all niglit until the morning ” (Lev. xix. 13) ; the 
preceding words of the same verse, “ thou shalt not 
oppress tliy neighbor ” (R. V.), are also construed as 
forbidding tlie withholding of the workman’s hire (B. 
M. 110). Even more strongly is this idea expressed 
in Deut. xxiv. 15: “In his day thou shalt give him 
his hire; neither shall tlie sun go down upon it” 
(R. V.). 

Deut. xxiii. 25, which permits one who goes into 
the vineyard or tlie cornfield of liis neighbor to 
pluck and eat grapes or ears of corn, though he 
may not use a vessel for the former nor a sickle for 
the latter, is by tradition (B. M. vii. 2-8) interpreted 
as applying only to the workmen who enter into the 
vineyard or field in the employment of the ownei. 

(1) What tlie Mishnah says about the rights and 
duties of workmen (“poVdim”) applies mainly to 
those employed in husbandly ; mechanics and car- 
riers are specially treated as such. As in the law of 
rural leases (see Landlobd and Tenant), local cus- 
tom was the principal standard in dealings with 
those hired for husbandry. The Mishnah (B. M. vii. 
1) says, “ He who hires workmen and asks them to 
work in early morning or in late evening at a place 
where early morning or late evening work is not 
customary can not compel them [to do so]. M lieie 
the custom is to feed, he must feed; to provide 
sweets, lie must provide [them] — all 

Board as according to the custom of the prov- 
Wages. ince.” This applies also to tlie qual- 
ity of the board, as R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel points out in answer to the saying of R. 
Johanan ben Mattai, of whom the following is re- 
ported: He sent liis son to hire laborers, and the 
son agreed to board them. When lie returned to 
his father, the latter said: “My son, even if you 
provide for them a meal equal to the best of Solo- 
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mon’s, you have not discharged your obligation to 
them, for they are the children of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Before they begin to work, say to them : 
‘I shall give you bread and beans.'” Though R. 
■Jolianan’s view is not correct, it shows the high 
regard in which even the lowly Israelite, depending 
on hired labor for his daily bread, was held by the 
•sages (B. M. 83-87). 

(2) The passages in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
on the payment of hired laborers, one giving the 
entire day and the other the entire night in which to 
pay, are thus harmonized in the Mishnah (B. M. ix. 
11): “He that is hired by the day receives [his 
wages] at anytime in the [following] night; one 
hired by the night, at any time in the [following] 
day; one hired by the hour, at any time during the 
night and day following; one hired by the week, 
month, year, or week of years, if the time ends in 
the day, during the remainder of the day ; if during 
the night, he receives it during that night or on the 
following day.” The duty of the hirer to pay 
promptly is not confined to wages, but extends to 
payment for the use of cattle or implements (B. M. 
ix. 12), probably because these were often furnished 
by the workman, as is the case to-day with the 
teamster, who sets a price per day for himself and 
his team. 

(3) In regard to the right to eat grapes or ears of 
corn in the master's field, the Mishnah (B. M. vii. 
2 - 8 ) says: “ The following eat according to Scrip- 
ture : He that works on what is affixed to the ground 
eats at the time of finishing the work; he that works 
on what is separated from the ground cats before 
the work is complete [for after that it is subject to 
tithe] of those things which grow from the earth 
[which excludes esculent roots]. ” But those engaged 
in milking or cheese-making, for instance, do not 
eat of the produce they are handling. “He whose 
work is among figs lias no right to eat from the 
grapes, or vice versa; but the man may restrain his 
appetite until he comes to the finest fruit.” All this 
applies to men at ordinary work; but when the 
workmen are engaged in bringing back some of the 
master’s lost property, they may eat while going 
from furrow to furrow, or while returning from the 
wine- or oil-press, or from what is on 
User of a beast of burden which they are un- 

Crop. loading. The workman may cat cu- 
cumbers, or dates, or the like, irre- 
spective of their market value; but he should be 
taught not to act greedily and thereby “close the 
door upon himself.” The workman may, for a sum 
of money, surrender his right to eat, either on his 
own behalf, or on behalf of his wife, or of his grown 
children or slaves, but not on behalf of his infant 
children or infant slaves, or of his beasts. 

Those that watch the crops are according to 
Scripture not permitted to eat, but by custom are, 
nevertheless, allowed to do so. When one man 
watches the fields of several owners lie may satisfy 
his hunger from the field of one alone (B. M. 87-93). 

(4) Elsewhere (B. M. vi. 1-2) the Mishnah speaks 
of mechanics (“ umanin”), ass-drivers, and teamsters, 
the hirer being not a master mechanic or master 
carrier, but a householder (“ba‘al ha-bayit”) who 
employs them in his own affairs. If, in the case of 


the hirer and the mechanic, one has led the other into 
error, the latter has no remedy beyond a “rebuke” 
(“tarhimet ”). In the Gemara two possible cases of 
this sort are mentioned. In one the householder 
sends one workman to employ others, and the work- 
man so sent engages them either at higher wages 
than authorized (which, of course, does notbindtlie 
employer), or at lower wages, which, to their loss, 
they accept. In the other, after work is begun, 
the master (or the workmen) refuses to continue. 
But where an ass-driver or teamster is hired under 
pressing circumstances, as for a wedding or a funeral, 
or where workmen are hired to bring in flax from 
the tanks, or to do similar tasks involving perish- 
able matter, and they refuse to continue (after be- 
ginning the work), the hirer may employ others 
at the cost of the workmen so refusing, to the extent 
of the whole wage or any part thereof, 

When the mechanics who have been employed 
refuse to continue with the work (after doing part) 
they are at a disadvantage; the hirer 
Mechanics, may take out of their wages all the 
cost of employing others, even though 
the rate of wages has risen; but if the householder 
refuses to continue he is at a disadvantage ; that is, 
he must pay them for what they have done plus the 
whole contract-price for the future work, less what 
it would cost to hire others, even though the rate of 
wages has fallen in the interval. In general, who- 
ever recedes from a contract is at a disadvantage 
(lit. “ his hand is the lower ”). These rules naturally 
would apply to husbandry also (B. M. 75a; B. B. 
153a). 

(5) Whenever a workman in plying his trade has 
in his charge any chattel or animal of his employer, 
his liability for loss or damage is measured by that of 
a “keeper for hire” (B. M. vi. 6). See Bailments. 

Bibliography : Maim on ides, Yad, Sekirut^ ix.; Caro, Slndhan 
Aruk , Hoalien Mishpat , 311-319. 

s. ‘ L. N. D. 

MAT, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM : Galician 
rabbi ; born at Przemysl about 1550 ; died at Opatow 
1006. After having studied Talmud and rabbinics 
under his uncle R. Zebi and Solomon Luria, he be- 
came rabbi of Beldza, where lie had a large number 
of pupils. He retired from this rabbinate and lived 
privately for a time at Vladimir. He was then called 
to the rabbinate of Przemysl, and, in 1597, to that 
of Luboml. Toward the end of his life Mat became 
the chief of the community of Opatow and district 
rabbi of Cracow. 

Mat was the author of the following works: 
“Taryag Mizwot ” (Cracow, 1581), a versification of 
the 613 commandments; “Matteh Mosheli ” (ib. 
1590-91), a treatise on the practical ritual laws; 
“Ilo’il Mosheli” (Prague, 1611), a simple and homi- 
letic commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he 
occasionally explains the commentary of Rashi. 
Some responsa of his are to be found in theresponsa 
collections of his rabbinical contemporaries. 

Bibliography : KoOen Zedek, 5 'hem u-Shc'crit , p. 40, Cracow, 
189o ; Steinselmeider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1762; Fiirst, BibLJud. 
n. 334. 

®. . B. Fr. 

MATAH MEHASYA (MAHSETA) : Town 
in southern BabjTonia, near Sura (see Schechter, 
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« Saadyana,” p. 63, note 1). Sherira Gaon regarded 
the two places as identical, for in his accounts of the 
trconim of Sura lie uses the names of both Matah 
Mehasya (or Meliasya) and Sura to indicate the seat 
of tiie academy, the former name even being the more 
frequent of the two. In the passage where lie de- 
scribes the founding of the Academy of Sura by Bab 
lie says expressly that Rab had come to “ Sura, which 
is Mat all Mehasya” (ed. Neubaucr, i. 29; variant, 

« Sura called ‘ Matah Meliasya * ”). There is no 
doubt’ however, that these names belonged to two 
distinct towns, which came to be regarded as one 
when the seat of the academy was mentioned I liey 
are named together in Ber. 29a, where the different 
modes of speech of the peoples of the two places are 
noted Other Talmudic passages clearly tunicate 
that these were two different towns (B. M Gib; 
Yoma 86a). Sherira Gaon himself says (i. oO) that 
in the second half of the third century Puna's school 
(bv implication the academy founded by Bab) was 
in the vicinity of Matah Meliasya; Bab’s colleague 
Hisda lived at Sura. It seems likely, therefore, that 
the school was situated between the two places. 

When the academy entered upon a new period ot 
prosperity, under Aslii, in the second half of the 
fourth century, its seat was at Matah Meliasya, 
where Ashi lived, and most of the Talmudic refer- 
ences to this place, which, Ashi says (Ket. 4a), may 
not be called either a city or a borough, date from 
his time. He refers to its synagogue, wlncli 
strangers visited on liis account (Meg. 26a), and he 
claims to have saved the town from destruction by 
prohibiting the construction of houses higher than 
the synagogue (Sliab. 11a). Ashi was wont to say 
that the non-Jewisli inhabitants of Matali Meliasya 
were hard-hearted, since they beheld the splendor 
of the Torah twice a year at the great Kallah assem- 
blies, and yet not one of them was converted to Ju- 
daism (Ber. 27b). 

Ha levy assumes that Sura again became the seat 
of the academy after Aslii’s death (“ Dorot ha-Bi- 
sh oni m,” ii. 599), and that Mar b. Aslii restored Ma- 
tali Meliasya to the position to which Aslii had raised 
it From his time probably dates the maxim which 
the martyr Masliersliaya gave his sons, contrasting 
the outward poverty of Matah Mehasya with the 
splendor of Pumbedita : “ Live on the dung-lieaps of 
Matah Mehasya and not in the palaces of Pumbe- 
dita I” (Ker. 6a; Hor. 12a). There were various 
differences of opinion between the scholars of Pum- 
bedita and Matah Mehasya regarding questions ot 
civil law, the opinions being collected in Ket. 55a. 
Babina, the last amora of the Academy of Sura, 
lived at Matah Mehasya (see Yoma S6a; Kid. 38a; 
B. K., end). The Talmud refers to the destruction 
of Matah Meliasj^a (Shah. 11a), hut in post-Talmudic 
times the town lent its name to the Academy of 
Sura, as stated above. 


ensomi, i Turnin'", ^ " y ’ 

I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Btshomm , n. o4o ct t>eq. ^ 

MATALON, JACOB BEN SOLOMON : 

Turkish rabbinical scholar; lived at Salonica in the 
sixteenth century. According to De Bossi (- Dizio- 
nario,” i. 185) the name “Matalon” is the Hebrew 


equivalent of “one of Toulon,” but Zunz (see Stein- 
schnekler, “Cat. Bodl,” col. 1241) derives it from 
“Mataloni,” tlie name of an Italian town. In spite 
of his premature death Matalon wrote several works, 
two of which were published (Salonica, 1597): 
“She’erit Ya‘akob,” sermons, and “Toledot Ya‘a- 
kob,” commentary on various haggadot in the Tal- 
mud and Midrasliim. 

Bibliography: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot , p. 88a; Fiirst, Bibl. 

J E. d c n ’ ,334 ' M. Sel. 

MATALON, MORDECAI : Babbi of Salonica 
in the sixteenth century; uncle of Jacob b. Solomon 
Matalon. Besides being a prominent Talmudist, 
Matalon was, according to his companion Samuel di 
Modena, who quotes him frequently in his responsa, 
well versed in secular sciences (Besponsa on Hoshen 
Mishpat, No. 40). He is quoted also by Isaac 
Adarbi in his “ Dibre Bibot ” (Nos. 217, 326). Mata- 
lon was the author of responsa inserted in the 
“Mislipete Sliemuel” of Samuel Kalaff (Venice, 
1599). 

Bibliography: Conforte, gore ha-Dorot , pp. 38a, 40a, b; 
Fiirst, Bibl J ml. ii. 334. ^ g £L 

MATATRQN. See Metatron. 

MATER SYNAGOGUE. See Pater Syna- 
gogue. 

MATHEMATICS : The science that treats ot 
the measurement of quantities and the ascertain- 
ment of their properties and relations. The neces- 
sity of studying astronom} 7- for caleudric pui poses 
caused the ancient Hebrews to cultivate various 
branches of mathematics, especially arithmetic and 
geometry, applications of which are frequent in the 
Mishnali and Talmud. With regard to arithmetic 
there occur the four rules, in both whole numbers 
and fractions ; even the decimal system is alluded 
to by Babba, who says that tlie Persians called the 
number 10 “one” (Ber. 60a). As to geometry, the 
treatises ‘Erubin, Kelim, Olialot, etc., contain many 
applications of planometry and stereometry The 
terms “bigon,” “trigon,” “tetragon,” and penta- 
gon ” are found several times in the Talmud, both m 
their geometrical sense, signifying a figure of two, 
three, four, or five angles, and in their arithmetical 
sense’, expressing the numbers 3, 3, 4, and 5. As 
early as the forty-ninth “ middot ” of R. Nathan 31 to 
1 is .riven as the relation between the circumference 
and tlie diameter of a circle. The names which oc- 
cur often in the Talmud in connection with mathe- 
matical propositions are Gamaliel, Joshua, Judah, 
and Samuel. 

Still however rapid may have been the spread of 
mathematical knowledge among the Jews in the 
Talmudic times, no work on that science is known 
to have existed in Jewish literature 
tt Mishnat prior to the Judieo- Arabic period, to 

Middot.” which belongs probably the “Misk- 
- iiat Mid dot,” the oldest mathematical 
work in Hebrew known. According to Steinschnei- 
der, who first published it (Berlin, 1S64), it is an 
imperfect endeavor to propound the elements of 
geometry. 

With the expansion of the Greco- Arabic plnloso- 
phy the Jews began to take part in the development 
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of mathematics, which was regarded as a science 
introductory to philosophy. It was divided by the 
Arabian school into seven “ disci plime ” ; namely, 
arithmetic (JU^nn n), algebra (niUOTn 'n), geom- 
etry (noi^n 'n or rmnn 'n). astronomy tnjiann 'n) 
astrology (|ro:n 'n), optics (niN-in n), ami music 
(rnDT). Of these only algebra and geometry are 
treated at length in this article, the others being 
dealt with under their respective names. 

With the exception of the above - mentioned 
“Mishnafc Middot,” no work on algebra or geometry 
is known to have been written in Hebrew before the 
twelfth century; the few writings composed by 
Jews in these branches of mathematics, which in 
the Middle Ages were neglected in favor of astron- 
onyv and astrology, were in Arabic. The oldest 
Jewish writer on mathematics in its strict sense was 
the lenowned astrologer Mashallali (more correctly 
Ma Sha Allah), who flourished at the end of the 
eighth century and at the beginning of the ninth. 

A contemporary of his, Abu Othmau 
Arabic Said ibn Bishr ibn Habib ibn Hani, 
Jewish was the author of a work on algebra 
Mathema- entitled “Al-Jabar wal-Mukabalah.” 
ticians. Another work on algebra, bearing the 
same title, and a commentary on the 
“Elements” of Euclid, were written about the 
same time by a Jewish convert to Islam, Sind ben 
‘Ali. To the same period belongs Said Rabban al- 
Tabari, who was considered one of the greatest 
geometers of his time. Among the writers of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries mention should be 
made^of Bishr ben Phiuehas ben Shidaib and Jacob 
ben Nissim of Kairwan, the latter of whom wrote, 
under the title "Hisab al-Ghubar” (Hebr. pn^n 
p2vS‘n), a work on Indian mathematics. In the twelfi h 
century works on algebra and geometry began to 
appear in Hebrew, mainly as translations from the 
Arabic. 

The first known Hebrew writer on geometry was 
Abiaham bar Hiyya ha-Kasi, who expounded its 
elements in a work entitled “Ilibbur ha-Meshiliah 
weha-Tishboret. ” This work, which probably 
formed a part of liis encyclopedia “Yesode lrn- 
Tebunali we-Migdai ha-Emunah,” was edited by 
Steinselmeider in the publications of the Mckize 
Hilda mini Society (1895, vol. xi.). A Latin transla- 
tion of Abraham bar Iliyya’s, work was made about 
1186 by Plato of divoli. Another prominent wri- 
te 1 ’ on geometry in that century was Samuel ibn 
‘ Abbas, who, at the request of Sultan Abu al-Fatli 
Shah Gliazzi, composed in Arabic a work on the 
difficulties encountered by the geometer. As a 
translator of astronomical and mathematical works 
from the Arabic into Latin, in the same century, the 
Jewish convert known by the name of Johannes 
Ilispalensis was distinguished. An English Jew is 

said to laax-e written, in Latin, in 1190, a work on 

mathematics under the title Mathematics Kudi- 
menta Quaedam.” 

The thirteenth century was especially rich in 
mathematical productions. The writings of tin* 
Gieek and Arabian mathematicians were translated 
into Hebrew and commented upon. Judah hen 
Samuel Cohen of Toledo (1288), in his encyclo- 
pedia written originally in Arabic and translated 


by himself into Hebrew under the title “Midrash 
ha-Hokmah”— gives extracts from the “Elements” 
of Euclid. In 1278 Euclid’s entire 
In the work was translated from the Arabic 
Thirteenth probably by Moses ibn Tibbon. An- 
Century, other translation, entitled “Yesodot,” 
or “ Shorashim,”and including llypsi- 
cle’s books, is supposed to have been made by Jacob 
ben Machir. Commentaries upon it by Arabian 
mathematicians, such as A1 -Farabi and Ibn Haitlnim, 
were also rendered into Hebrew, probably by Ka- 
lonymus ben Kolonymus, who, according i.o the 
commentary of Simplicius, had translated Book xiv. 
and Ibn Ilaitham’s commentary on the introduction 
to Book x. Among the other commentaries on the 
Elements ” still extant in manuscript in various 
European libraries are those by a pupil of Jacob 
ben Machir; by Abba Mari on the introduction to 
Book i. ; by Levi ben Gershon on the propositions 
of Books i„ iii., iv., and v. ; by Abraham ben Solo- 
mon Yarlii; and, according to Joseph Delmedigo, 
by Elijah Mizrahi. Euclid’s “Data” was rendered 
into Hebrew, from the Arabic version of Hunain 
ibn Isliak, by Jacob ben Machir, under the title 
kef or ha-Mattanah.” Three new translations were 
made between 1775 and 1875. Euclid’s works were 
published first by Abraham ben Joseph Minz, with 
annotations by MeJfr of Fttrth, under the title 
“ Reshit Limmudim liu Sefer Iklides ” (Berlin, 1795). 
Five years later a new translation of the first six 
books of the “Elements” was published by Baruch 
Schick (The Hague, 1780). In 1875 a new translation 
of Books xi. and xii. was published at Jitomir. 

Jacob ben Machir, in the thirteenth century, 
translated from the Arabic the work on spherical 
figures of the Alexandrian mathema- 
Transla- tician Menelaus. Kalouy nnis ben Ra- 
tions from lonvmus twice translated the works 
tlie Arabic, of Archimedes on conoids and sphe- 
roids and on the measure of the circle 
under the titles “Be-Kaddur ube-Iztawwonot ” and 
“Sefer Arkimedes be-IMesIiiliat lia-Tggulah.” He 
made the following translations also: “Sefer Me- 
shalim be-Tishboret, ” on algebraic propositions; 

“ Sefer ha-Temunaliha-Hittukit ” ; a work on geom- 
etry by Thabit ibn Kurra entitled “Al-Shakl al- 
Kaitta‘”: “Ma’amar be-Iztawwonot webe-Hiddu- 
dinp” a treatise on cylinders and cones by Abu 
al- Ivasim Asbagli or Asha' ben Mohammed. In 
the fifteenth century Jewish literature was enriched 
with several important works on algebra and geom- 
etry. Mordecai Comtino, teacher of the rabbi and 
mathematician Elijah Mizrahi, wrote a treatise, in 
two parts, on arithmetic and algebra, in which he 
followed partly the Greek and Latin authors, partly 
the Mohammedan; he also annotated the “Ele- 
ments. ” Elijah HVI:izru.lii wrote on aritlimetic, ali^e- 

bra, and geometry under the title “ Meleket ha-Mis- 
par. ” Mordecai ben Abraham Finzi translated from 
the Latin, under the title “Tahbulat ha-Mispar, ” a 
work on algebra by Abu Kamil Slmja‘, and a work 
on geometry under the title “Hokmat ha-Medidah.” 

The most prominent representative of mathemat- 
ical knowledge among the Jcwsin the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the historian David Gans, who wrote three 
works on mathematics— “Ma’or ha-Katan,” “Migdal 
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Daw id,” and “Prozdor.” Among the mathemati- 
cians of the seventeenth century the most renowned 
W as Joseph Delmedigo, who in his ‘‘Bosmat Bat 
Slielomoh” gives a survey of geometry and devotes 
several chapters of his “Ma‘yan Gannim” to 
trigonometry and algebra. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the most noted mathematician among the Jews 
was Elijah Wilna, who wrote a work containing 
treatises on trigonometry, geometry, 
Elijah and some principles of astronomy and 
Wilna. algebra. The following is a list of all 
the Hebrew works on algebra, geom- 
etry, and arithmetic published up to the last years 
of the nineteenth century : 

O-vSpiN, a new translation of Euclid, by Baruch Schick. The 
Hague, 1780. 

DT^pnx, on Books xi. and xii. of the " Elements,' ” by David 
Friesenhausen. Jiloinir, 18 <5. 

containing, among other scientific dissertations, treatises 
on arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, by Joseph 
Delmedigo. Amsterdam, 1629. 

y-n-Yi D.uxm\ arithmetic, in Jiiclieo-Genmm, by Faibus Hur- 

" on the geometrical propositions found in the Tal- 

mud by Tobias Hurwitz. Prague, 1807. 

" A nn3 arithmetic, according to Elijah Mizrahi and non- 
jewisli sources, by Abraham Niederlflnder. Prague (1009?) . 
p2-’nn '3T, arithmetic, by Jehiel Michael Epstein. Wilna, 

1S ^ D £n nn3 n, arithmetic, by Moses Hayyim Eisenstadt. Dy- 

^^D^nnrDn,* arithmetic and algebra, by Nahman Hirsch Lin- 
der of Dubno. Warsaw, 1853. „ . . 

an1 „«, n nD3 n, arithmetic, translated from the French by 

Jacob Eicbenbaum. W’arsaw, 1857. 

arithmetic, in Judceo-German, by Aryeh Lob 

Shames. Amsterdam, 1690. . . , . 

2 , iv ..., n mp-r, geometry, by Gabriel Judah Liclitenfeld. 

’Warsaw, 1805. , 

containing’, among other things, geometrical propo- 
sitions, by Baruch Schick. Berlin, 1777. 

nr ,.„ n / n on the various branches of mathematics, by 
Hayyim Zelig Slonimski. Jitomir, 1865. 

* pyMpn algebra, by David Friesenhausen. Berlin, 1<9, 
(Zolkiev, 1835) . 

mmS, logarithms, by David Friesenhausen. Ko- 

"fmc’nn *vt 3C, arithmetic, by Letableau. Warsaw, 1S63 (ib. 
1875). 

nnDr2 , proofs on the eleventh proposition of Euclid, by 
David Friesenbausen. Vienna, 1820. 
p 3 «t n n roN /S, arithmetic, by Moses Samuel Neumann. VI- 

Totpdx,':, arithmetic and algebra, by Elijah ben Gershon 
of Pintschow, Zolkiev, 1740. 

-, 2 .., n?3 nD sSp, in two volumes: the first, entitled futrn *v;-, 
dealsVith arithmetic and the elements of algebra; the second, 
rn3 nn'3, treats of geometry, by Gersbon Elias. Berlin, bbo 
( Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1766; Ostrog. 1806). 

ry?-? arithmetic, in Judmo-German, by Goldenberg. 

Bcrdycbev, 1823 (Sdilkov, 1884) . 

rox^r, arithmetic and algebra, in Hebrew and Judmo- 
Gennan’by Moses Zerali Eidlitz. Prague, 1775. (In Hebrew 
only, Zolkiev, 1837, 1845.) 

M,-, nn p 3 «*nn p 3 x*?p, on all branches of mathematics, in three 

volumes, t»y Shalom Blenker- Berdycliev. 1SS4- 

■^^DPn PDS^P, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, by Elijah 
Mizrahi. Constantinople, 1534. 

n'M-tpp joi'An mas, algebra, by Asher Anshel Worms. Of- 
fenbach, 1722. . . , .. 

men py^’p, on geometry, edited by Steinschneider. Berlin, 
1864. (With a German translation and notes by Hermann Sclia- 
pira, Leipsic, 1880.) 

enjp DjvS'3, geometry and trigonometry, by Simeon Waltsoli. 
Berlin, 17SG. 

pp'-dS p3i;% arithmetic, by Menahem Zion Porto. \ enice, 
1627. 


nAn pci;*, on tlie mathematical propositions found in the 
Talmud, by Jacob Kopel. Cracow, 1598 (Amsterdam, 1710). 

ncun 1 ? pinpdps, dissertations on geometry, by Kopel Sha- 
cberles. Vienna, 1814. 

m*;D PJ2X, criticisms on the mathematical works of Hayyim 
Zelig Slonimski, by Gabriel Judah Liclitenfeld. Warsaw, 1874. 

pj as, arithmetic and algebra, by Joseph Sch lifters. 
Wilna-Grodno, 1827. 

men njp. trigonometry, by Baruch Schick*. Prague, 1<84. 
P3'^PD pdnSc PVipi arithmetic. Wilna, 1830. 

' Elements,” by Abra- 


. ntrsp, a commentary on the 
ham Joseph Minz. Berlin, 1775. 

jp-m on the calendar, and on arithmetic and geome- 

try, by Elijah Hecliim. Warsaw, 1863. 

* nns * -jP22 nnsD logarithms, by Rabinowitsch. St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1872. 

bibliography : Poggenclorff, Jlandwortcrh. i 458 ; Zucker* 
mann. Das Mathematische im Jalmud,m Jahicshcucht 
dev Franhelsclien St if tuny , 1878 ; Eduard Mahler, Die Tn;«- 
tinnalitdten der Rabbinen, in Zeitscln ijt f iu Mathcmanh, 
1884’ idem, Zur Talmudischen Mathematik, lb. ,188b . Gui- 
lnnd Calendar, vi. 112-118; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture, passim ’; idem, in Bihliotlieca Mathematical 1890 ; idem, 
j-jehr. UehcJ’s.; idem. Die Arabische Literatur dcr Juden. 


Modern: The number of mathematicians of 

Jewish origin in the nineteenth century is so great 
that a detailed list of all could hardly be given 
here. As there are, moreover, no data regarding 
the lives of the French, English, and Russian 
mathematicians the biographer frequently would 
be obliged to resort to conjecture. For example, it 
is believed that Lobatschew'ski, one of the discov- 
erers of absolute geometry (pangeometry), w*as the 
son of Jewish parents, since liis father, a native of 
Poland, is known to have been converted to tlie 
Orthodox Greek Church, and conversion from Ca- 
tholicism is not likely. Similarly, the ancestry of 
the great astronomer Friedrich Bessel calls for in- 
vestigation. 

The following German mathematicians may be 
mentioned: M. Abraham (mathematical theory of 
electricity); Aronhold; Borchardt (algebra; editor 
of Crelles’ “Journal fur die Heine und Angewandte 
Matliematik”); Georg Cantor (author of the theory 
of transfmite numbers) ; Moritz Cantor (history of 
mathematics); Eisenstein; Fuchs; Gordan (basal 
principles of the theory of invariants); Hensel (con- 
tinued Kronecker’s investigations) ; Hurwitz (author 
of prominent works in various branches of mathe- 
matics); Hamburger (differential equations) ; Hirsch 
Meyer (source for all modern collections of elemen- 
tary examples ; properties of sjunmctrical functions) , 
Jacobi; Jolles (geometry); Konig (algebra) ; Kbnigs- 
berger (transformation of hyperelliptical functions; 
biography of Helmholtz); Ivronecker; Landau (the- 
ory 0 of numbers); Landsberg (algebraic [Abel’s] 
functions): Lipschitz (prominent in all departments 
of pure and applied mathematics); London (geom- 
etry); Minkowski (foremost living [1904] authority 
on the theory of numbers); Noether (algebra and 

Abel's functions); Paseli (critique of the principles 
of mathematics; important geometrical investiga- 
tions on complexes); Pringsheim (modern theory of 
functions) ; Rosanes (geometrical transformation and 
a polarity") ; Rosenhain ; Saalsehtitz (convergence ; 
applied mathematics); Schlesinger (comprehensive 
text-book, and original investigations on differen- 
tial equations); Schbnflies (geometry); Schwarz- 
schild (director of the observatory at Gottingen; 
mathematical astronomy); Walsch (theory of in- 
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variants); Weiugarten (foremost living authority 
on the theory of surfaces); Woifskehl (theory of 
numbers). 

Of Italian mathematicians the following arc the 
most important, their chief distinction being won 
in analytic and synthetic geometry: Castelnuovo, 
Enriquez, Fano, Jung, Beppo Levi, Levi-Civita’ 
Loria, Segre, Volterra (mathematical physics). 

The most prominent Russian mathematicians are 
Schapiro (cofunctions; algebraic i: oration) and Clo- 
liimski (inventor of a well-known counting-machine 
and editor of Jewish calendars). 

Of the Jewish mathematicians of France those who 
have gained espeeial prominence are: Hadamard 
(Iladamard’s theorem); Halphen (reduction of linear 
equations to integrable lorm [obtained a prize from 
the French Academy]; spatial curves [obtained a 
prize from the Berlin Academy]; compare Stieltjes’ 
biography of him in Halphen ’s “Traite des Fonc- 
tions Elliptiques,” vol. iii. ) ; Maurice Levi (mathe- 
matical physics; president of the Institute). 

The most noteworthy English mathematician is 
James Joseph Sylvester. 

J - S. G. 

MATHIAS OF CRACOW. See Calahora. 

MATRIARCHY : A system of society in which 
descent and property are traced solely through 
females. It has been suggested that the promi- 
nence given to the mothers of kings in the Books of 
Kings and to the wives of the Patriarchs are survi- 
vals of this system. The fact that the tribes can be 
divided into tribes descended from Rachel and tribes 
descended from Leah lias also been urged in favor 
of this view, especially as the name “ Rachel ” means 
‘ewe,” and the name “Leah” has been traced bv 
Robertson Smith to a Semitic root meaning “ante- 
lope.” The view is thus dependent upon the theory 
that the early Israelites had a totemistic tribal sys- 
tem (see Totbmism). 


Bibliography MY. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
m hqrlu Arabia, especially p. 219. Cambridge, 1CS5-, Jacobs, 
Studies in Biblical Archaeology, London, 1891. 

A - J. 


MATTANIAH. See Zedekiaii. 

MATTATHIAS MACCABEUS: The origi- 
nator of the Maecabean rebellion. His genealogy is 
given as follows in the First Book of Maccabees! the 
most authentic source : “ Mattatliias, the sou of John, 
the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of Joiarib, from 
Jerusalem; and he dwelt at Modin ” (I Macc. ii. 1). 
Josephus (“Ant.” xii. 6, § 1) traces the genealogy 
back for one generation further, mentioning Asa- 
moneus (= Hasmonseus) after Simon. But this Has- 
monreus should not be considered as Mattatliias’ 
great-grandfather, but merely as a distant ancestor 
of the whole house, since only so is it comprehensible 
why both Greek and rabbinical sources of the follow- 
ing period call the whole house that of the Hasmone- 
ans. The fact, moreover, that the names John and 
Simeon recur in the family in the very next genera- 
tion after Mattatliias, while the name “ Has m on ecus” 
is not found in historic times, is a proof that the 
first bearer of this name belongs to antiquity. 

The rabbinical sources have a different account. 
In the Seder ‘Olam Zuta, which, it is true, is not very 


reliable, Mattatliias is given as the direct son of 
Hasmonai; and elsewhere also Ilasmonai appears 
as a historic person who is very much 
Distin- in evidence. Thus, in Soferim xx. 
guished 8 occuis the reading: “ Mrittithiah, 
from son of Jolianan the high priest, and 
Hasmonai. Ilasmonai and his sons.” The con- 
junction “and ” must originally have 
stood also in the liturgical formula fixed for the 
Hanukkah feast, so that Mattatliias and Hasmonai 
are to be regarded as two independent heroes who 
lived in the same period and who were probably 
relatives. In the Talmud, Hasmonai is even men- 
tioned before Mattatliias (Meg. 11a). A midrash to 
Deut. xxxiii. 11, quoted by Raslii, mentions the 
children of Hasmonai, among them Eieazar; as does 
also Jellinek “B. II.” vi. 2. Hasmonai thus appears 
in these passages in the place of Mattatliias. 

The rabbinical sources never mention all of Mat- 
tel tliias’ sons together, but only one at a time, some- 
times Eieazar (who, according to most of the authen- 
tic sources, took only a subordinate part), sometimes 
John (who also is unimportant in the books of the 
Maccabees and in Josephus), and sometimes Judas. 
The First Book of Maccabees and Josephus enu- 
merate the sons of Mattatliias as follows: John 
Gaddis or Caddis (Jolianan Gadi), Simon Tliassi, 
Judas Maccabeus, Eieazar A varan, and Jonathan 
Applius. The Aramaic-sounding cognomens, which 
have not been fully explained, were probably given 
them by their father, with reference to contemporary 
events or to the respective characters of the sons 
themselves. The Second Book of Maccabees men- 
tions still another brother, between Simon and Jona- 
than, called Joseph; but that is probably only a 
I corrupt reading for “Jolianan.” 

( Mattatliias belonged to the priestly tribe of Joia- 
rib (comp. I Cliron. xxiv. 7) ; the name is badly pre- 
served in Josephus. From the statement that he 
was from Jerusalem, but resided in Modin, it is cer- 
tain that he actually officiated in Jerusalem. The 
rabbinical sources which make him high priest are 
mistaken. Mattatliias was already old when the 
religious persecution under Antioclius Epiphanes 
broke out. The king’s soldiers under Apelles, who 
is mentioned by Josephus but not 
Refuses to in the Book of Maccabees, came to 
Sacrifice Modin, a small city in Judea. They set 
to Idols, up an altar to the heathen god, and 
ordered Mattatliias, as the most influ- 
ential citizen, whose example would be followed, to 
sacrifice in accordance with the king’s command. 
But Mattatliias said : “Though all the nations that 
are under the king’s dominion obey him, . . . yet 
will I, and my sons, and my brethren, walk in the 
covenant of our fathers ” (I Macc. ii. 19-20). And 
when a certain Jew was about to obey the command, 
Mattatliias, who was filled with holy wrath, killed 
the offender and destroyed the altar, while his sous 
cut down the king’s officer. Thereupon Mattatliias 
called out: “Whoever is zealous for the Law, and 
maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me.” His 
countrymen, abandoning all their possessions, fol- 
lowed him and liid in the mountains and desert places. 
Others, who had hidden themselves before, joined 
them. When Mattatliias learned that the pious ones 
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would rather he cut down by the king’s soldiers 
than defend themselves on the Sabbath he com- 
manded them to tight, when necessary, on that day. 
This practise, says Josephus, was continued in latei 
days. It is evident from this that Mattathias had 
authority in religious matters also. 

From his hiding-place he scoured the neighboring 
districts of Judea, drove out small bands of the 
ldno-’s troops, punished the renegade Jews, destroyed 
lhe°lieathen temples and altars, and brought chil- 
dren, who through fear had not been circumcised, 
into the covenant of Abraham. Josephus, whose 
account otherwise agrees with that of I Maccabees, 
differs from it in stating that Mattathias reigned 
one year and then became ill. Also in ; ‘B. J.” (i. 1, 
33 ) Josephus speaks of Mattathias as a prince chosen 
by the people. According to both authorities, Mat- 
tathias before his death urged his sons and the peo- 
ple to continue steadfast in the defense of then an- 
cestral religion. Of his sons lie designated feimon 
as counselor and Judah as general. He died in 146 
of the Seleueid era (166 B.C.), and was buried m 
Modin amid the lamentations of all Israel. Niese 
has tried to prove from the fact that Mattathias does 
not appear in the Second Book of Maccabees that 
he never existed. This has been refuted by Schiirer 
and Welllmusen. The importance of Mattathias is 
attested by the fact that rabbinical tradition men- 
tions his name and even puts it in the Hanukkah 
prayer. The name Mattathias recurs in the person 
of liis grandson, a son of Simon (I Macc. xvi. 14). 

Bibliography: Griitz, Gescli, ii. 2 322-325: Niese, Kritlh der 
nririrn Mahhabilcrbilch e?\ pp. 44-47 (reprint from Hci mes, 
Gelch. 3d eel i. 203: Welllmusen, 

I J G. 411i ed.. p. 257, note 1, Berlin, 1901 ; krauss, in R, E. 

J xxx. 215. For the sources of Joseplius see Buchler, ib. 

.yxiv: co-re. s Ke 

MATTATHIAS B. SIMON : Son of the Has- 
in on ean prince Simon, whom he accompanied on his 
last journey, together with his brother Judah and 
his mother. Simon, with his sons, was invited by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy to a banquet in the fortress of 
Hocus, near Jericho, where he was murdered, his sons 
being first put in fetters and then killed. The ac- 
counts in I Maccabees and in Josephus do not agree 
as to whether Mattathias was slain at the same time 
as his father, or later; Josephus, however, piobabl) 
reports the affair more correctly, as lie refers also to 
other sources. 

Bibliography: I Macc. xvi. 10; Josephus, Ant. xiii. 8, § 1 ; 
idem B J i. 2, § 3; C. Werner, Johann Hyrkcin , p. 10, note 
22, Weniigerode, 1877 ; Griitz, Gcsch. iii. 07 ct scq. ^ ^ 

MATTERSDORF, JOAB BEN JEREMIAH : 

Hungarian rabbi; died about 1807. Through the 
influence of Aaron Cliorin, a disciple of his fatlici , 
he became rabbi of Heutschkreuz, near Mattersdorf, 
Hungary. He wrote “Hen Tob” (Zolkiev, 1806), 
commcntaiy on a part of the code Eben lia- Ezei, 
to which is added “Zebed Tob,” on the same code, 
by his son-in-law Isaac (Eisik) beii Lippmann 
Friinkel. Joab wrote also: “Sha'are Binah,” no- 
vellas to Isaac ben Reuben Alfasi’s “ Slia'are Slie- 
bu‘ot,” Yienna, 1792. Like' Joseph Caro, Marcus 
Benedict, and others, Mattersdorf mistook this Isaac 
ben Reuben for a grandson of Isaac Alfasi (see Jew. 
Encyc. i. 877, s.v. Alfasi, Isaac ben Reuben). 


Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar liarScfarirn, p. 194; Furst, 
Bihl Jud. ii- 334: Low, Gesammcltc Schriften, u. 2m, 
Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. No. 5824; Zunz, in Geiger’s Wish. 
Zcit. Jlld. Theol. in. o7. g 

MATTHAl (SIMEON), ADAM RUDOLF 
GEORG : German convert to Christianity ; born at 
Furtli 1715 ; died at Nuremberg 1779. After haying 
studied Talmud at Prague under his father, Jaidel, 
w ho was lecturer on Talmud in the bet lia-midrash, 
Matthai, whose name was then Simeon, returned 
to his native towm. There lie w r as appointed teacher 
in the Jewish high school and afterward lecturer in 
the bet ha-midrash. In April, 1748, Matthai an- 
nounced to the clergy of Fiirth his intention of em- 
bracing Christianity, and on their advice he went to 
N member 0 ’, where he was baptized on Sept. 20 of 
the same year, and where he w T as afterw aid ap- 
pointed sacristan of the Dominican Church. 

Matthai wrote several works in German which, 
according to his admirers, were a defense of. Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of the Jews, but in real- 
ity were attacks on Judaism. It must be admitted, 
however, that he displayed in his writings a wide 
knowiedge of rabbinical literature. 

The following is a list of his works in their chron- 
ological order; with one exception they were pub- 
lished at Nuremberg: 

Besclireibuiig cles Jiidisclien Sabbats. 1750. 

Die Verderbnlss des Heutigen Judenthums. l*o2. . 
Besclireibung des Judischen Neu.iahrsfestes. hoo. 
Beschreibung des Judischen Purimfestes. hoS. 

Beschreibung des Judischen Jom Kippur. 1/60. 

Sammlung Talmudischcr Lcbrsiitze. Scliwabach, 1/63. 

A bhaudlung yonder Yerleumdung. 17Co. 

Sendschreiben an Rabbi Pelom aus der Stadt Lo-Theda. 1*66. 
Emeuerung des Taufbundes. 1768. .. . .. 

Kurzgefasste Talmudiache Lehrsatze von der Nothwendigkeit 
Sich inden Ehestand zu Begeben. N.d. 

Beweis von der Uebereinstimmung der Alten Israelitischen 
Kabbala mit der Lehre des Apostels Paulus. N.d. 

Beweisgriinde von der Uebereinstimmung der Altjudischen 
Lehre mit der Lehre der Christen. 1770. , 

Cbristlich Gesinnte Erklarung der Kabhalisten Ueber das 
llohelied. 1776. 

Bibliography: De le Roi, Judcn-Mission , i. 398; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 335. 

G . 

MATTHEW. See New t Testament. 
MATTHIAS BEN MARGALOT : Associated 
with Judah ben Zippori in the instigation of an up- 
risi n n * against Herod the Great (Josephus, Ant. 
xvii.°6, § 2; idem, “B. J.” i. 83, § 2). See Judaii 
ben Zippori. g 

MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS : Name of 
tw r o high priests. 1 . The successor of Simon ben 
Boetlius, and, unlike the other high priests ap- 
pointed by Herod, wlio w*ere foreigners, a native of 
Jerusalem (Josephus, “Ant.” xvii. 4, §2). On the 
eve of a Da} r of Atonement — for the priest the most 
important time in the year — he had become ritually 
unclean, and consequently was unable to perform 
the duties of his office, which were discharged in- 
stead by his kinsman Joseph ben Ellem (“Ant. 
xvii. 6, § 4). This occurrence is mentioned in the 
Talmud "(Tosef., Yoma, i. 4; Yoma 12b; Yer. Yoma 
3Sd), although the name of Matthias ben Theophilus 
I is omitted. His deposition, however, was not due 
I to this cause, but to the fact that he w~as supposed 
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to have been implicated in the insurrection when the 
golden eagle was pulled down from the gate of the 
Temple (see Judah hex Znmoiu). His tenure of 
office lasted only one or two years (5-4 i>.c.). 

2. A descendant, apparently, of the preceding, 
and the last high priest but one. He was in otlice 
in 65 c.e., when the war against the Romans broke 
out, (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 9, § 7). During the troub- 
les in Jerusalem which preceded the siege by 
litus (“ B. J.” iv. 3, § 7) he was deposed, since he, 
like the other aristocrats, belonged to the peace 
party, one of his sons having even sought refuge 
with the Romans. Matthias was put to death as a 
dangerous character by the very Simon ben Gioras 
whom he had invited to Jerusalem to subdue the 
revolutionists (“B. J. ” vi. 2, §2). According to 
Gratz, it is he who is referred to in a Talmudic 
story which relates that once, on a Day of Atone- 
ment, a high priest remained in the Holy of Holies 
a longer time than usual praying for the Sanc- 
tuary, which was in danger of destruction by the 
Zealots (Tosef., Yoma, ii. 5; Yoma o3b;*Yer. 
Yoma 42c). 

Bibljography : Derenbourg, Histoirc dc la Palestine , p. 1(10 • 
orarz, in IfimatwchrlJU 1881, pp. 51 ct scq.; Gratz, Gcschl 
•kited., m. i oi , tuO ; Schurer, Gcwh. ii. 217-220 
S ’ S. Kit. 

MATTITHIAH B. HERESH : Roman tanna 
of the second century ; born in Judea; probably a 
pupil of R. Islnnael, and certainly a contemporary 
and friend of his pupils R. Josiali and R. Jonathan. 
After his ordination Mattithiah went to Rome, ap- 
parently on account of the persecution by Hadrian; 
there he founded a school and a Jewish court which 
soon became prominent. Ilalakic sentences by him 
have been preserved which show his desire to 
make the Sabbath laws less rigorous in so far as 
their fulfilment by the sick was concerned. He 
seems, however, to have devoted himself chiefly 
to the Haggadah; a number of his homiletic sen- 
tences, especially to Exodus, are extant. He has a 
maxim in the Pirke Abot: “Meet each man with 
friendly greeting; be the tail among lions rather 
than the head among foxes ” (iv. 15). He associated 
with the Palestinian scholars who visited Rome and 
sought instruction from them— from R. Simeon b. 

^ ohai and R. Eleazar b. Jose, for instance. A later 
legend in the .Midrash Abkir represents him as vic- 
toriously resisting a temptation placed in his path 
by Satan. 

EiBnooRAPHY : FrankPj, Darke ha-3Iishnah , pp. 130 ct sea • 
Gratz. Gc.sc /n ocl ed., iv. 285 ; Barber. An. Tan. i. 385 ct scq.; 
wrf elStem ttUd Rleffer ’ Gcsch - ^rJudcn In Bom , i. 110 ct 

E - c - I. E. 


MATTITHIAH B. ISAAC OF CHINON 

(R'p) : French scholar of the end of the thirteenth 
century. He was a pupil of R. Perez of Corbeil and 
a contemporary of Mordccai b. Hillel, martyred at 
Nuremberg in 1298. He is sometimes wrongly iden- 
tified with Mattithiah, the teacher of Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi, author of the ritual work “Abi Asaf,” who 
lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

’/ r0 v ;,{ v r ,,M ^oon 0 ^ 1 ' 3jfo *cd Katan , No. 930; irlein, Kctu- 
hn1 - v., Nos. 181, 200 ; Gross, Gallia Jmlai.ca, p. 581. 

E * c - S. K. 


MATTITHIAH B. JOSEPH THE PRO 
VENCAL (^*pnna): .Chief rabbi of Paris and of 
France from 1360 to 1385; sou of Joseph b. Johanan 
of Treves, rabbi of Marseilles ; pupil of Perez b 
Isaac ha-Kohen and of Nissim b. Reuben of Gerona." 
In 1360 King Charles V. appointed him chief rabbi of 
the community of Paris and of all the newly organ- 
ized communities of France, exempting him *md 
Manecier of Vcsoul from wearing tiie Jewish badge. 
Mattithiah founded a rabbinical school at Pm-is 
which soon attracted many pupils, eight of whom 
were called to various communities. He is proba- 
bly identical with Mattithiah Treves (^’irrnD, the 
author of MS. No. 676, folio 147, containing a re- 
sponsum, in the Paris Bibliotheque Rationale) and 
with Mattithiah “the Frank” author of a 

methodological treatise on the Talmud). Isaac ben 
Sheshet (Responsa, No. 271) applies to him the title 
of “Ebon Rohan ” (“touchstone”), a term which has 
been held to imply that he composed a work bearin 
this name (Sluibbethai Bass, “Sifte Yeshenim,” x., 
No. 9). Zunz (“Literaturgesch.”) mentions a litur- 
gical poet by the name of Mattithiah b. Joseph “the 
administrator ” (“ lia-parnes ”), but this latter epithet 
can apply neither to Mattithiah b. Joseph nor to 
his father. 

B 1 b l 1 o ( tR a p ii y : B r ii 1 1 , Jahrbnchcr , i. 93; Car mol y, in Arch 
Isr. lbob, p. 261; Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 532-533; Leoii 
Kalin, Let Juijs a Paris, p. 26 ; Gratz, Gcsch. viii. 9 : Ordnn- 
nances dcs JRoi/s dc France , v. 498; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 190, 193 

s * S. K. 

MATTITHIAH KARTIN (known also as 
Ibn Harmon) : Scholar of the fourteenth century. 
He translated into Hebrew verse the “Moreli Nebu- 
kim M of Maimonides in 1363 (comp. Wolf, “Bibl. 
Ilebr. ” i., No. 1682). His work seems to have been 
lost, unless this Matti Uriah is identical with Matti- 
thiah b. Shabbcthai of Monte Politiano, a work of 
whose, in verse, is found in the library of the Vati- 
can (No. 258). Steinschneider, after having declared 
( Cat. Bodl.” col. 1897) that Mattithiah versified the 
“ Moreh Nebukim,” says, in his “Jewish Literature ” 

(p. 147), that his work is a commentary, in Hebrew 
verse, on the “ Moreli. ” In the Vatican Library (MS. 
No. 298) there is a poem of Mattithiah \s, entitled “ Me- 
bine ‘Am,” which is an acrostic containing his name. 
Steinschneider thinks that this Mattithiah may be 
identified with the Italian liturgist called Mattithiah, 
whose three dirges are found in the library of Par- 
ma (MS. De Rossi No. 1205). Zunz (“Literatur- 
gesch.” p. 5(9) supposes that the latter was a poet 
of the sixteenth century. 

Bibliography ; Steinschneider, PIcbr . Ucbcrs. p. 428. 

J * 31. Set,. 


MATTITHIAH BEN MOSES BEN MAT- 
TITHIAH : Spanish Talmudist; lived toward the 
end of the fourteenth century and at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. He was a member of the Yizhari 
family of Aarbonne. As he himself relates, his an- 
cestors on being banished from France (1306) settled 
together with other scholars in Catalonia and Ara- 
gon. According to Neubauer, Mattithiah is iden- 
tical with the rabbi of this name cited as one of 
those who took part in the disputation at Tortosa 
in 1413. 

Mattithiah was the author of the following 
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works;. (1) “Herashot,” homilies on the Penta- 
teuch, no longer extant; (2) a commentary on Ps. 
evix. (Venice, 1546; partly translated into Latin by 
Philippe d’Aquin, Paris, 1629); (3) a commentary on 
Pirke Abot, still extant in manuscript; (4) notes on 
Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Xeubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 286); (5) 
a ])hilosophical commentary on the Pentateuch, still 
extant in manuscript; (6) “ Parashiyyot,” homilies; 
(7) “Derashot,” no longer extant. 

Bibliography : Loeb, in JR. 77. .7. vii. hr>. ix. lip; Neubauer, 

1 (h. vii. Jot; Steinschneider, ih. ix. 118 ; Kenan-Jwubauer, Lcs 
Gcriuains Juif « Franqais, p. 4&-*. ^ ^ 

MATTITHIAH OF PARIS : Head of the 
Talmudic school of Paris in the eleventh centui) 
and doubtless identical with Mattithiah b. Closes, 
one of Rashi’s pupils, lie is occasionally called 
Mattithiah. the Great, lie corresponded with 
Samuel b. MeYr (HaSIIBuM), who names him among 
the “ancients” of Paris. 

Hun ioORAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 826, 508 ; Maliznr 
yiirjl , No. 280; Or Zarua\i. 138b; Shibhole ha-Lckct , n., 

L8t " S. K. 

MATURITY. See Majority. 

MATZEL, ASCHER : Hungarian soldier and 
philanthropist ; born 1768 at Stamplen, Hungai} , 
died Nov. 22, 1842. At the age of seventeen lie en- 
tered the service of the Jewish hospital in "Vienna, of 
which lie became the superintendent in 1799. Em- 
peror Joseph 11. appointed him during the war 
with the Turks superintendent of the hospital in the 
fortress of Leopoldstadt, which position lie later 
exchanged for that of director of the hospital of 
Scmlin. The emperor bestowed on him many tokens 
of his appreciation, among others a diamond ring 
with the emperor’s initials. 

After the close of the war Matzel returned to 
Vienna to resume charge of the Jewish hospital. 
In 1813 he received from Emperor Francis the gold 
modal of honor and from the Emperor of Russia the 
Order of Merit. In 1814 Matzel became manager of 
the military magazine of munitions, and. in 1830, 
during the cholera epidemic, he became chid ot the 
board°of health of the Rossau, a suburb of \ienna. 
Bibliography; Jlhlischcr Plutarch , ii. 104— 10b. 


MAURICE, CHARLES; Theatrical director; 
born at Agen, France, May 29, 1805; died in Ham- 
burg Jan. 27, 1896. Maurice, who was of French 
descent, was educated in his native city, and until 
his twenty -second year, when he accompanied his 
father to Hamburg, was totally ignorant of the 
German language. Although unfamiliar with theat- 
rical matters, Maurice assumed charge of a minor 
playhouse in Hamburg in 1831 and proved so suc- 
cessful that, when the great lire of 1842 destroyed 
the structure, aid came to him lromall quaiteis. and 
lie was enabled to replace it with the piesent Jlialia 
theater. In 1847 lie assumed the management oHlie 
Stadttlieatcr also, relinquishing it. however, in 18o4. 
From that time on Maurice's energies were devoted 
Ci the Thaliatheater, which obtained world-wide 
;ame under his direction. In 18S5 he retired from 
ictive participation in its affairs, but in 1S93 he was 


forced, by the death of his son and successor Gustav, 
to resume the management. Maurice celebrated in 
1881 the fiftieth anniversary of his entry upon the 
theatrical field, and was the recipient of a series of 
remarkable felicitations. 

Maurice was not merely a clever manager from 
the commercial point ot view, but also a student 
of human nature remarkable for his discernment of 
histrionic talent. It was Maurice who developed 
the immature talent of Bogumil Dawison and of 
Friederike Gossman, and encouraged Emil Thomas, 
Marie Barkany, Franz AVallncr, and others, when 
their fame was still embryonic. 

Bibliography: Kolnit, Bcrillimtc Israel itusche Manner vnd 
Frauen, pp. 245-249. . ^ 

MAUROGONATO, ISACCO PESARO: Ital- 
ian legislator; horn in \ enice Nov. 26, 181 < ; died 
in Rome April 5, 1892. He was a member of a 
prominent family of Ferrara. His father, Israel 
Pesaro, removed "to Venice on his marriage, and the 
son took the name of Maurogonato in addition to 
the family name in consequence of an inheritance 
left him by one of his mother’s relatives.. He stud- 
ied law, and afterward finance and political econ- 
omy. Maurogonato took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Venetian revolution of 1848-49 ; on 
its outbreak he was elected to the assembly, and 
was later made minister of finance. He succeeded 
in supplving an empty treasury with linids^ foi 
carrying on the war, and was Manin s and 1 om- 
maseo's right hand. When the Austrians examined 
the municipal accounts after regaining possession of 
the city they found them absolutely correct. Gen- 
eral Gorskowski exclaimed in surprise,. “I never 
could have believed the rascally Republicans were 
so honest ! ” On the collapse of the revolution Mau- 
rogonato was one of the forty excepted from the 
amnesty ; with Manin and Tommaseo he was com- 
pelled to leave the country. He went to the Ionian 
Islands, but in a few years was allowed to return to 
Italy and engage in business at Vicenza. 

In 1S66 Maurogonato again entered public life as 
a member of the chamber. Allien in 1884 the lec- 
ognition of the loans made to the Venetian revolu- 
tionary government of 1848-49 was proposed in Par- 
liament, Maurogonato — who thought the proposition 
a just one, but did not feel that he could consci- 
entiously advocate it to his own gain— turned over 
his claims, before the discussion began, to the mu- 
nicipality of Venice. They brought abou.t 16.000 
francs, and that sum became the foundation of a 
fund for furnishing annual subsidies to the veterans 
of the revolution. He became vice-president of the 
chamber and was for a number of years a member 
of the general budget commission. The portfolio of 
finance was several times offered to him, A' ietoi 
Emanuel even personally urging him to accept, but 
he steadily refused. On Oct. 27, 1890. King Hum- 
bert made him a senator. Both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the government, and the municipal councils 
of Venice and of Rome took official notice of his 
death, and King Humbert sent his condolences to 
his family. Imposing public funeral services were 
held at Rome and at Venice, in which latter city lie 
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was buried. Throughout his life Maurogonato was 
devoted to the interests of his coreligionists. 

Bibliography: Arch. Isr. 1892, pp. 150-157; 11 Yessillo Is- 
rael ttico, 1892, pp. 123-124. 

s - N. D. 

MAUSCHBERGER, LEOPOLD : Biblical 
scholar of the eighteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of commentaries on the Pentateuch and the 
Earlier Prophets (Olmiitz, 1757), and on the books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Tobit, Judith, etc. (ib. 1758; 
Fiirst, “Bibl. Jud.”). T. 

MAUTEU’ER, FRITZ : Austrian poet, novel- 
ist, and satirist. ; born in Horitz, Bohemia, Nov. 22, 
1849. He attended the Piarist gymnasium in Prague 
and then ostensibly studied law at the university, 
though in reality he busied himself almost exclu- 
sively with philosophy and the history of art. He 
passed only the first state examination in jurispru- 
dence, after which he was occupied for a short time 
in a lawyer’s office in Prague. While there he pub- 
lished a collection of sonnets, under the title “Die 
Grosse Revolution” (1871), which almost brought 
upon him an indictment for treason. This was fol- 
lowed by “Anna” and several minor comedies, 
which were successfully produced. He then devoted 
himself exclusively to literature. After writing for 
a time for Prague publications, he removed, in 1876, 
to Berlin, where he wrote critical articles for various 
journals. Since 1895 he has written the dramatic 
articles for the “Berliner Tageblatt.” Mauthner’s 
works include: “ Aus dem Milrchcnbuch dor Wahr- 
beit,” satirical prose poems; “Nacli Berulnnten 
Mustern,” parodies (Stuttgart, 1879); “ Der Neue 
Ahasver, ” romance (Bern, 1S81); “Dilettanten Spie- 
gel. Travestie nacli Horaz’s Ars Poetica ” (ib. 18S3); 

Credo ” (Berlin, 1886); “DerLetzte Deutsche von 
Bhitna ” (ib. 1886) ; “ Von Keller zu Zola ” (ib. 1S87) ; 
“Sclimock, oder die Literarische Karriere der Ge- 
genwart,” a satire (ib. 1888); “Quartett Fanfare” 
(1888); “ Xantippe ” (Dresden, 1889); “Der Pegasus, 
eine Trago-Ivomische Geschichte ” (Dresden, 1889); 
“Der Villenhof”; three romances published col- 
lectively under the title of “Berlin W” (1S90); 
“Bekentuisse einer Spiritistin: Hildcgard Nilson ” 
(Berlin, 1891); “Hypatia,” romance (Stuttgart, 
1892) ; “ Der Geisterseher,” liumorous romance (Ber- 
lin^ 1894); “Kraft,” “Die Bunte Reihe,” and “Der 
Steinerne Riese." romances (1896); “Die Bohmische 
Handschrift” (1897); “Beitritge zu einer Kritik der 
Sprache: Sprache und Psychologic” (Stuttgart 
1901). ' 45 

Bl L LI , 0C ;? APH 1 )'h Eisenberg. Das Geisligc Berlin ; Novel und 
o/tu, jm ay, jhuk 

s * N. D. 

MAUTHNER, JULIUS: Austrian chemist; 
born in Vienna Sept. 20, 1852; educated at Vienna 
University OLD. 1879), where he became privat- 
docent in experimental medical chemistry (1881) and 
assistant professor (June 3, 1885). He is a member 
of the Leopold and Caroline Academy of Naturalists 
and Chemists. He has published a number of 
scientific papers in the “ Sitzungsberichte der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Liebig’s 
“Annalen der Chemie,” “Berichte der Deutsclien 
Chemischen Gesellschaft,” “Zeitschrift fur Biolo- 


gic,” “Wiener Mcdicinisehe Blatter,” and else- 
where. 
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MAUTHNER, LUDWIG: Austrian ophthal- 
mologist; born in Prague April 13, 1810; died in 
Vienna Oct. 20, 1894; educated at the University of 
Vienna (M.D. 1861). He was admitted to the med- 
ical faculty of his alma mater as privat-docent in 
ophthalmology in 1864, and became professor in the 
University of Innsbruck in 1869. This position he 
resigned in 1877, returning with the title of professor 
to Vienna, where he again became privat-docent. 
In 1890 fie was appointed assistant-chief physician 
in the eye dispensary; and four years later he was 
appointed professor. In 1899 a monument was 
erected in his honor in the “Arcaden” of Vienna 
University. 

Mauthner wrote many essays upon neuropathy 
and ophthalmology for the medical journals. Among 
his works may be mentioned: “Die Bestimmung 
der Refractionsanomalien mit Hilfe des Augen- 
spiegels,” Vienna, 1867; “Lehrbuch der Ophthal- 
moskopie,” ib. 1868; “Recherches sur la Structure 
du Systeme Nerveux,” Paris, 1868; “Die Optischen 
Felder des Auges,” Vienna, 1872 (2d ed. 1876) ; “Die 
Syphilitischen Erkrankungen des Auges, ” in Zeissl’s 
“Lehrbuch der Augenheilkunde,” 1873; “Die Sym- 
pathisclien Augenleiden,” Wiesbaden, 1879; “Die 
Fun ktionsprii fung des Auges,' ”ib. 1880; “ Gehirn und 
Auge,” ib. 1881; “Die Lehre vom Glaukom,” ib. 
1882; “Die Lehre von den Augenmuskeln,” ib. 1885 
(2d ed. 1889); “Die Nieht Nuclearen Augenmuskel- 
lalimungen,” ib. 1886; “Diagnostik und Therapie 
der Augenmuskelliihmungen,” ib. 1889. 


Bibliography : Pagel, Blog. Lex. 

F. T. I-I. 


MAUTNER, EDUARD : German author and 
journalist; born at Budapest Nov. 13, 1824; died in 
Baden, near Vienna, July 2, 1889. His father, who 
was a merchant in Budapest, died when Eduard was 
seven years old, whereupon his mother, with her 
children, of whom Eduard was the oldest, removed 
to Vienna. There he attended the elementary school 
and the gymnasium. After attending lectures on 
philosophy at the University of Prague (1843), 
where he published several poems and a tale in 
Glaser’s “Ost und West,” he returned to Vienna, 
began the study of medicine, exchanged it for that 
of law, and then dropped law for literature. In 
1844 he removed to Leipsic, studied philosophy and 
ethics, and renewed friendships begun at Prague 
with Moritz Hartmann, Uifo Horn, and Alfred Meiss- 
ner. To Le wald’s “Europa,” Ilerlosssohn’s “Ko- 
met,” Kuranda’s “ Grenzboten,” and Oettinger’s 
“Charivari” Mautner contributed poems, tales, and 
critical and literary articles, all of which were well 
received by the critics. He returned to Vienna in 
the autumn of 1S47. 

While visiting his mother in Triest, the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848 began. Mautner hastened 
to 'Vienna,- and during the revolution was active 
as a journalist, writing especially for Frankl’s 
“ Sonntagsblatt. ” He next acted as feuilletonist and 
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dramatic critic for the “ Ostdeutsclie Post,” the 
“Presse,” and the “ Wanderer.” In 1851 his comedy, 

» Das Preislustspiel, ” took the second prize at the 
Hof burg Theater competition. In 1858 he traveled in 
Germany, Belgium, France, and England, returning 
to Vienna in 1854, to publish a series of sketches in 
the " Ostdeutsclie Post” and in the “ Familienbucii 
des Oesterreichischen Lloyd.” From 1855 to 1864 
he was officially connected with the Staatsbalingesell- 
schaft ; during that period he published several poet- 
ical works, and some minor comedies that were pro- 
duced in Vienna. Earl) 7 in 1865 he became assistant 
in the Imperial Court Library at Vienna, and after- 
ward was engaged in the literary bureau of the 
[Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He wrote; “Griifin 
Aurora” (Vienna, 1852); “ KleineErzahlungen ” (ib. 
1858); “In Catilinam, ein Kranz Geharniscliter 
Sonette,” against Napoleon (ib. 1859); “Wiihrend 
der Borse” (Berlin, 1868; played at the court thea- 
ter); “Fine Frau, die an der Borse Spielt” (pro- 
duced at the Vienna Carl theater) ; “Eglantine,” 
drama (Vienna, 1868); “Die Sanduhr” (Berlin, 1871); 
“Line Kriegslist,” comedy (1878); “Von der Aar 
zur Donau,” festival play (1881); “Ausgewalilte 
Gedichte” (Vienna, 1889). 

lliuLiofiRAPHY: Wurzbnch, Bing. Lex.', Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Lcxikon ; Jiidiaclics Athendum. 

s. N. D. 

MAXIMS (Legal): Short sayings in which 
principles of law of wide application are laid down. 
They are known to all systems of jurisprudence: 
thus, “Casus nocet domino” and “Ignorantia juris 
nocet” are maxims of Roman law; “Nobody can 
plead his own wrong ” and “You can not come into 
a court of equity but with clean hands ” are maxims 
of English law. Of the maxims which are current in 
the Talmud many belong to substantive law, others 
to the law of evidence and procedure. The follow- 
ing may be cited as examples: 

‘ipu 'm irvv&BO vow pa (“I am 

bound to make good any damage caused by what- 
ever I am bound to guard ” [B. K. i. 2]). This ap- 
plies to domestic animals, to a pit or any similar 
source of danger, and to fire. See Accident. 

pjttD DIN (“A man is always forewarned ” 
[B. K. ii. 6]) ; that is, a man is, like the owner of a 
“ forewarned ox,” always liable for the whole damage 
arising directly from his acts. 

run iniMB jt3p1 Enn (“A deaf man, a fool, 
and a child are bad to meet ” [B. K. 87a]) because 
whoever harms them is liable for the damage done, 
while no compensation is recoverable from them for 
any damage done by them. 

invra lHN hv (“A man’s agent is, in ef- 

fect, the man himself”). This is similar to the 
Roman principle “Qui facit per alium facit per so.” 

np6 U'N c6t?Dn So (“Who pays is not flogged” 
[Mak. i. 2 1) ; that is, wherever the law orders com- 
pensation paid for an unlawful act, and the pay- 
ment is made, punishment by stripes can not be 
inflicted. 

1-01-6 CHIP rOTO -nnn b (“Whenever one 
thing is more nearly pernuinent than another it has 
the preference ” [Hor. iii. 6]) appears in the Gemara 
simply as D’Hp YPn (“ The permanent ranks first ”), 


a rule derived from the often reiterated insistence of 
the Torah on the celebration of the daily sacrifice on 
festive days, when other sacrifices also are pre- 
scribed 

D'DniO pN (“They have no mercy in judg- 
ment” [Ket. ix. 2-3]) means that the courts do not 
act on the principle of modern equity known as 
“marshaling the assets,” the principle of giving to 
the creditor having the weakest hold on other funds 
6cn3n) a stronger hold on the fund under dispute ; 
every creditor must take his chance, according to 
the opinion of R. Akiba, which prevails over that of 
R. Tarfon. 

prn nwn^l prn (“Damage by seeing is called 
damage” [Gemara; B. B. 2b]) expresses the right 
of a householder to privacy; that is, to be screened 
while in his house or courtyard from the view of 
his neighbors is a legal right, 

nan T'a nan dud nns p rra I’K 

J’ODDl ilDDril DDD (“One court does not overrule 
the decision of another court unless it is greater in 
wisdom and numbers” [‘Eduy. i. 5]) is a principle 
that, supplemented by tlie high regard in which the 
Tannaim (ending with R. Judah about 220) were 
held by succeeding generations, has done much to 
keep Jewish laws and customs in their old, some- 
times obsolete, forms. See Aharonim. 

-inn nN pn (“Let the judgment pierce 
the mountain” [Sanh. 6a, b]), corresponding to the 
Latin “Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum” (Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall), expresses a principle 
not much followed in practise, as the sages always 
desired a compromise between the litigants more 
than strict enforcement of the law. 

ygn UDVJJ D^ID D“1N pN (“No man can make 
himself out wicked” [Sanh. 25a]) means that no 
penalty, such as death, exile, or stripes, 
Law of nor more than full restitution , nor even 
Evidence a fixed sum as damages to an injured 
and party, can be awarded upon the admis- 
Procedure. sion or confession of the accused (see 
Accusatory and Inquisitorial Pro- 
cedure; see Ket. iii. 9). Two competent witnesses 
are indispensable. * 

,-pfcO lyN (“ ‘ We have not seen ’ is no 

proof” [‘Eduy. ii. 2]). This principle was carried 
further in the Talmudic than it is in modern law, 
as the former was averse to the establishment of any 
fact by indirect evidence. 

jnpfra (“Property [abides] in its status” 

[B. B. ix. 8-9; see Burden of Proof]). In the 
absence of evidence either way, property remains 
with the owner in possession, and liis heirs. 

,T&r in vhy mro araon (“He who desires to 
take anything from his companion must furnish the 
proof” [B K. iii. 11; see Burden of Proof]); 
that is, the party seeking recovery of money or 
property must prove his case. The English rule is 
that the burden of proof rests upon the party having 
the affirmative in any issue; the Talmudic rule will 
often prove at variance with this practice. 

rtyinco n^n nvpM rmo (“He who admits a 
part is bound to make oath ” [Shebu. vi. 1-3]). One 
that is sued for a given sum or thing of value, and 
[ admits that he owes a smaller sum, or thing, than 
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that claimed, or admits facts tending to such a con- 
clusion, can not by his mere denial in regard to the 
balance put liis adversary to proof; but lie must, if 
the latter calls for it, confirm his denial by an oath. 

Ynniy nan Kin nDKty nan (“The mouth which 
bound [forbade] is the mouth that also loosened” 
[“ permitted ” ; Thhry. iii. 6]). This maxim is given 
with this illustration: 

Where it is known of a woman only by her own 
account that she has been a captive, and she says 
she was not defiled, her statement is taken, and she 
may marry into the priesthood; but if the proof of 
her captivity rests upon witnesses, and she claims 
that she was not defiled, the court would say fjy ^ 
D"n UK iYQ (“We do not live on what she says ” ; 
see also, for the rule, Ket. ii. 5, and. for its counter- 
part, Ket. i. G-9). 

The general principle known as ^3, with which 
the discussion of a branch of law in its details some- 
times ends, is to be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary legal maxim. An example is found at the end 
of the treatise Shebu'ot, the last chapter of which 
states all the cases in which a depositary, by swear- 
ing to an untrue statement of fact, incurs guilt, and 
concludes with: “This is the general principle: 

‘ Whoever swears in order to make it easier for him- 
self, is guilty; to make it harder for himself, is not 
guilty. ’ 55 Legal maxims are to be distinguished 
from such sayings of worldly wisdom as: “I-Ic who 
has read the letter, let him carry out its purpose,” 

L. N. D. 

MAY, ISAAC ; Rabbi of Lublin, Poland, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Gaining the 
favor of Count Jencliinsky, the starost of Lublin, he j 
secured in 155G a very considerable parcel of land 
which adjoined his house, and which had formerly 
been covered by a mill-pond. Having filled in this 
uneven area, May made it available for the growth 
of the overcrowded Jewish quarter of Lublin. In 
time most of the land became covered with Jewish 
houses; but May reserved a portion of it, which he 
presented to the community for the establishment of 
a yeshibah. In this way lie was largely instru- 
mental in founding the first high-grade rabbinical 
school in Poland. The royal decree, secured Aug. 23, 
1567, by Isaac May and other representatives of the 
community, contains a passage which, freely trans- 
lated, reads as follows: “In compliance with the 
representations of some of his advisers and the hum- 
ble petition of the Jews of Lublin, King Sigismund 
August permits the Jews to build at their own gen- 
eral expense [“sumpto eommuni Judaais”] a gym- 
nasium for tlie instruction of persons in the Jewish 
religion, and near the gymnasium a synagogue, 011 
the land of Isaac May, rabbi of Lublin, situated be- 
tween the Jewish houses, near Lublin Castle, in the 
Jewish quarter ...” 

Bibliography : Boris)] ad ski, in VhsKliotl, Dec., 1S90, p. 13. 

H. H. J. G. L. 

MAY, LEWIS : American merchant and banker; 
bom in Worms Sept. 23, 1323; died at Dobbs Ferry, 

N. Y., July 22, 1897. lie went to the United States 
in 1840, and in 1845 established an independent 
business in Shreveport. La. In 1850 lie effected an 
important copartnership for the purpose of carrying | 


on trade in San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., and, 
later, in New York. He took up his residence in the 
last-named city in 1856. I11 18G9 he retired from mer- 

cantile life and established the banking firm of May 
A King. He turned his business talents toward other 
enterprises also, serving for many years as trus- 
tee, treasurer, or director of various New York cor- 
porations. 

May was treasurer and director of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital for nineteen years, was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, and was trustee and president of Tem- 
ple Enianu-El for thirty-three years. In recognition 
of. his services the congregation of Temple Emanu- 
El, in 1888, presented him with a valuable testimo- 
nial, and after bis death dedicated a memorial win- 
dow in llic Temple to him. 

Bibliography : National Cyclopaedia of American Bio<j,\ 
The Metropolis, part i.; The American Hebrew , July and 
Nov., 1897; Myer Stern, The History of Temple Emami-El. 
A. J. S. 

MAY, MITCHELL : Member of the American 
House of Representatives; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 10, 1871 ; educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute and Columbia Law School. He was a mem- 
ber of the 56th Congress (1899 to 1901) and has held 
several positionsin Jewish communal organizations. 

A. 

MAY LAWS: Temporary regulations concern- 
ing the Jews of Russia, proposed by Count Ignatiev, 
and sanctioned by tlie czar May 3 (15), 1882. They 
read as follows: 

“ (1) As a temporary measure, and until a general revision is 
made of their legal status, it is decreed that the Jews be forbid- 
den to settle anew outside] of towns and boroughs, exceptions 
being admitted only in the case of existing Jewish agricultural 
colonies. 

1 “ (2) Temporarily forbidden are the issuing of mortgages and 

other deeds to Jews, as well as (he registration of Jews as les- 
sees of real property situated outside of towns and boroughs; 
and also the issuing to Jews of powers of attorney to manage 
and dispose of such real property. 

“ (3) Jews are forbidden to transact business on Sundays and 
on tbe principal Christian holy days ; the existing regulations 
concerning the closing of places of business belonging to Chris- 
tians on such days to apply to Jews also. 

“ (4) The measures laid down in paragraphs 1, and 3 shall 
apply only to the governments within the Pale of Jewish Settle- 
ment [that is, they shall not apply to the ten governments of 
Poland]. ” 

These regulations, as is apparent from their 
phraseology, were intended only as temporary 
measures; and the government itself when it issued 
them was aware of the fact that such legislation 
would not suffice for the permanent adjustment of 
the legal status of the Russian Jews. But public 
excitement due to the riots in South Russia ran high ; 
there was no time to weigh the practical conse- 
quences of the new regulations either to the Jews 
themselves or to their 11011-Jewish neighbors. The 
regulations were to remain in force until the final 
revision of the laws concerning the Jews. This re- 
vision was assigned to a special commission, under 
the chairmanship of Count Pahlcn, which soon 
afterward completed its task; but no further action 
has been taken in the matter, and the “temporary” 
regulations are still in force with no immediate pros- 
pect of their repeal. 

The official motives for the enactments were stated 
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as follows: “These laws are called into being by the 
effort of the government to improve the relations 
between the Jews and the native population in the 
Pale of Settlement, and to protect the 
Ostensible former from the hostility of the latter, 
and Real which has manifested itself in out- 
Motives. bursts against the person and property 
of the Jews; also to lessen the eco- 
nomic dependence of the native population upon the 
Jews. ” In a resolution of the Senate (Nov. 28, 1888) 
the government admitted that “the existing relations 
between the Jews of the Pale and the native Rus- 
sians can not be considered normal, and the deter- 
mination of the legal status of the Jews in our 
country urgently calls for a decisive and early set- 
tlement, which, owing to its extent and complexit} r , 
and because of the importance of the interests in- 
volved, can be made only by a thorough revision of 
the entire existing legislation concerning the Jews.” 
The enactments, while not changing essentiall}' and 
permanently the existing laws concerning the Jews, 
were intended to remove the main motives for a 
conflict between the Jews and the native popula- 
tion (“Ryeslieniva Obsch. (Sobran. Senata,” 1888, 
No. 25). 

Such were ostensibty the reasons which led the 
government to pass the temporary regulations. As 
a matter of fact they were merely the outcome of 
the Panslavist policy for the repression of the Jews. 
The views of the Ultra-Conservatives have not been 
realized; nevertheless it is certain that the May Laws 
have resulted in great injury to the economic and 
political life of Russia. 

The temporary regulations have from the begin- 
ning given rise to different interpretations and end- 
less misunderstandings and complaints. For in- 
stance, the phrase “to settle anew outside of towns 
and boroughs ” has been a prolific source of official 
abuse. Some governments informed 
Applica- their officials that by this phrase must 
tions. be understood not onty change of resi- 
dence by a Jew from one settlement to 
another, but also from one house to another in the 
same settlement. The Senate decided against this 
interpretation ; but in the meantime it had become a 
source of much annoyance to the Jews, As to the 
removal from one settlement to another, it appears 
that every Jew became interned in the village in 
which he happened to be living at the time of the 
enactment. Thus, while he was still accorded the 
right to remove from village to city within the Pale, 
he lost the right to remove from village to village. 
In this wise petty officials acquired the power to 
annojr the Jews and to resort to extortion. Appeals 
to the Senate have usually resulted in decisions 
favorable to the Jews; but the expenditure of time 
and money involved in them detract considerably 
from their effectiveness. 

A few examples will suffice to show to what 
lengths local officials have gone in the interpreta- 
tion of the May Laws. If one who had the right to 
reside in a village left it temporarily, he encountered 
trouble on returning (see the decision of the Senate 
in the case of Engelmann, May 12, 1S95, No. 5120). 
Jews who had served in the army encountered diffi- 
culties, at the expiration of their terms of service, in 
VIII.— 25 


resettling in the villages in which they had dwelt 
{idem, May 23, 1884; case of Reznikov, Jan. 13, 
1885). Similar difficulties were experienced by Jews 
living in villages and employed in cities, whither 
they went daily, sometimes remaining there for a 
few days {idem, case of Feigin, Jan. 30, 1895, No. 
1253), and by Jews privileged to live anywhere in 
the empire {idem, case of Elkin, Oct. 2, 1885). Mis- 
understandings occurred in the case of Jews living 
in the suburbs of cities also {idem, 1888, No. 18). 
Difficulties arose through conflicting decisions of the 
Senate as to what constituted a townlet {idem, July 
27, 1887, No. 8849). A frequent source of annoy- 
ance was the illegal change b} r local administrations, 
without the permission of the minister of the inte- 
rior, of townlets to villages {idem, March 22, 1894; 
Feb. 13, 1896, No. 1591; July 3, 1896, No. 6557; 
and many others). There are also numerous cases 
on record where local officials refused permission to 
Jews to visit villages temporarily for business pur- 
poses, although the law expressly states that Jews 
are only forbidden to “ settle anew ” {idem, 1895, No. 
4025). A further limitation created by the May 
Laws is that Jews possessing the right of residence 
in villages have not the right to execute leases or 
contracts to purchase, the absurd condition being 
thus created of compelling the Jews to live under 
the open sky. This absurdity was finally removed 
by the Senate, which decided that Jews having such 
right of residence might rent rooms or might build 
houses of their own on land leased for the purpose 
{idem, Sept. 28, 1892, No. 11702). The Senate like- 
wise decreed that Jews might rent for grazing pur- 
poses lands belonging to cities and located within 
the city limits {idem, Oct. 10, 1890). On the other 
hand, it has been decreed by the Senate department 
of appeals that even Jews who are privileged to 
reside anywhere in the empire have not the right 
to lease lands situated outside of cities and town- 
lets {idem, 18S9, No. 24). 

The May Laws also limit the rights of Jews to be- 
come shareholders in stock companies, or directors, 
managers, or superintendents of real property be- 
longing to corporations and situated outside of 
towns or townlets in the Pale. Jews 

Relation ma}' be admitted as members by a 

to Stock majority vote of the stockholders, but 
Companies, they may not hold appointments as 
officers of such companies. Only a 
certain proportion of Jews, moreover, may be ad- 
mitted, the number being limited to one-tenth of the 
total number of shareholders (Collection of Laws, 
May 20, 1S97, No. 51, p. 674). 

The administration of the May Laws by petty 
officials who were very often ignorant of their mean- 
ing intensified abuses. The Senate had to instruct 
the officials in the most simple principles of law ; for 
instance, that a law is in force only from the day of 
its publication. The attempts to define the phrase 
“ new settlement ” led to the taking of censuses of 
the Jewish residents, sometimes by semi-illiterate 
police officials; and grievous blunders resulted. 
Jews w ere registered as living in a certain village 
when they really lived in another, while the names 
of actual residents were omitted altogether. For in- 
stance, because he was not included in the registry 
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list, Gdaliya Zeigermaclier was expelled from the 
village of Puzheikovo, although it was proved that 
he had lived there for sixteen years. One Bondar- 
cliick was improperly registered as residing in the 
village of Baksha, and was therefore expelled from 
the village of Kapustyanka, where lie had lived for 
twenty years. The misspelling of names, a very 
frequent occurrence, led to annoyance and expul- 
sion; e.g Gruzman ” was entered as “ Ruznian ” ; 
“Garvicli” as “ Gurovich ” ; and “Slimerka Dorf- 
man ” as “Shlyoma.” A slight error made by a 
pett} r oilicial, not to speak of various evil motives, 
sufficed to bring about the expulsion of the unfortu- 


at Saaz, Bohemia; and since 1881 he has held a sim- 
ilar position in Berlin, where he is also docent at the 
Lehraustalt fur die Wissenschaftdes Judentums. As 
founder of the rabbinical society of Germany, whose 
president he at present (1904) is, lie convened the first 
congress of German rabbis at Berlin in 1884. He is 
one of the most eloquent rabbis of Germany. In 1903 
he received the title of professor. 

Maybaum is the author of the following works: 
“ Die Authropomorpliismen und Anthropopathieen 
bei Onkelos und den Spateren Targumim,” Breslau, 
1870; “Die Entwickelung des Altisraelitischen 
Priesterlums,” ib. 1880; “Die Entwickelung des 



Axe i ext Remains of the Jewish Cemetery at Mayence. 

(From :i photograph.) 


nate Jew from his home and to bring terror and de- 
spair upon him. 

Biw.iooraphy: Gessen, in Ycvrciskaya Bihliotcka, 1903, x. 
•318 ^ Sbornik. Bjulushchnasti, i. 7ti ; Yoskhod, Jan.-Feb., 1883, 
p. 57 ; 1901, No. 78, Mysh, Rukomdstvn k Russkim Zcikcmam 
o Ycvreyakh , St. Petersburg, 1898; The Persecutions of the 
Jars in Russia, issued by the Russo-Jewish Comtnittee,' Lon- 
don. 1890, contains a summary of tiie special and restrictive 
laws. 

II. R. 

MAY MARRIAGE. See Omer. 

MAYBAUM, SIEGMUND : Rabbi in Berlin ; 
born at Miskolcz, Hungary, April 29, 1844. He re- 
ceived bis education at tlie yesliibot of Eisenstadt 
and Presburg, at the lyceum in the latter city, and at 
the university and the theological seminary of Bres- 
lau (Ph.D., Halle, 1809). From 1870 to 1873 be was 
rabbi at Also-Kubin, Hungary; from 1873 to 1881, 


Israelitischen Prophctcntums,” Berlin, 1883; “Prc- 
digten,” ib. 1892-94; “ Jiidisclie Ilomiletik,” 1894; 
“Methodik des J ud. Religionsunterrichtcs,” Breslau, 
1895 ; “ Die Anfange der Jud. Predict,” Berlin, 1901. 

s. ‘ F. T. II. 

MAYENCE : German city in the grand duchy 
of llesse-Da-rmstadt; on the left bauk of the Rhine; 
the seat of an archbishop, who was formerly one of 
the prince-electors of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
lias a population of 84,251, of whom 3,200 are Jews. 
Although there are no historical documents relating 
to Jewish settlements while Mayence Avas under 
Roman rule, it may be assumed that Jews followed 
the Roman legions to the Rhine in the first centuries 
of the common era. Legend reports that Charle- 
magne called Kalonymus of Lucca as rabbi to the 
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congregation of Mayence, but documentary evidence 
of the existence of Jews in Mayence does not ante- 
date the first half of the tenth century, when Arch- 
bishop Frederick (937-954) made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to restrict Jewish commercial activity. In 
1012 the peace of the Jews of Mayence was dis- 
turbed by a religious persecution instigated by 
Ilenry IL, and which led to apostasy or banish- 
ment. After a few months, however, the exiles re- 
turned to the city, and most of the converts to 
Judaism. In the following period of peace the in- 
tellectual life of the Jews of Mayence nourished as 
never before, under various members of the Kalony- 
mus family and under other Talmudic authorities, 
including in particular GtERSItoat den Judah. 


the Second Crusade claimed more victims, in conse- 
quence of the agitations of the monk Radulpli. Per- 
secutions which threatened the Jews in 1187 and 
1188 were averted by the bishop and the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. Toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century the accusation of ritual murder was- 
raised at Mayence. In June, 1281, R. Men* b. 
Abraham lia-Kohen was slain and the synagogue- 
desecrated and burned; on April 19, 1283, ten Jews, 
were slain by the populace. The persecutions- 
spread throughout the vicinity, and in 1285 the; 
Jews of Mayence, Worms, Speyer, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and the Wettcrau decided to abandon 
their property and to emigrate to Palestine under 
the leadership of R. Meir of Rotiiekburg. The 



The Cemetery of the Jewish community of Mayence. 

(From a photograph.) 


In 1084 the Jews were accused of having caused 
a conflagration which destroyed a large part of the 
city, and many emigrated in consequence. These 
refugees were received by Bishop Rudiger Huoz- 
man of Speyer, who desired to build up his city. 
(Tlie charter dated 1090 and supposed to have been 
issued by this bishop is a forgery of later times, 
based on a document of Henry iV.) Under the 
leadership of Emicho of Leinigen the Crusaders at- 
tacked the Jews of Mayence May 27, 1096, massa- 
cring more than eleven hundred in the 
Massacres city and fifty-three who had fled to 
During* the neighboring Rudesheim, in spite 
Crusades, of their brave resistance and of the 
protection of Archbishop Ruthard. 
Included by Henry IV. in the “king’s peace ” of 
1103, the community slowly recovered, until in 1147 


real estate left at Mayence— in the most beautiful 
part of the city, the so-called “Judenerben” — was 
seized by the city in 1286, but was confiscated to the 
state by Archbishop Adolf II. in 1462. The Jews of 
[Mayence escaped the massacres of 1298 under Rixd- 
Fi.Eiscir and 1338-39 under Armledee. In Au- 
gust, 1349, at the time of the Black Death, nearly 
the whole community perished, and the ghetto was 
set on tire. The community gradually revived, 
however, and lived in peace for nearly ninety years, 
until the Jews were expelled from the city July 25, 
1438, in consequence of municipal quarrels; their 
cemetery and synagogue were confiscated, and the 
tombstones were used for building purposes. When 
the old city government was overthrown in 1414 the 
Jews were permitted to return by Archbishop 
Diether, who claimed them as his property. Ex- 
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polled again in 1462 by Archbishop Adolf, though 
soon readmitted, they were obliged to leave the city 
definitely in 1473, their synagogue being transformed 
into a chapel. On March 6, 1492, a Jew named 
Isaac Was permitted to occupy and manage the 
” mikweli ” (ritual bath), which had been owned by 
the state for twenty years, and to bury in the 
Judensand,” mentioned as a cemetery as earl}' as 
1286, the Jewish dead brought into the city. 

The sufferings of the Jews of the metropolis were 
•shared by those in various localities in the arch- 
bishopric, where Jews had settled since the Carlovin- 
gian time. This is clear from the following partial 


living under the protection of Archbishop Uriel of 
Gemmingen, who, on June 2, 1513, appointed the 
“Jews’ doctor ” Bey f us to the position of “rabbi, 
‘ Hochmeister,’ corrector, and chief judge ” of all the 
Jews in the diocese, assigning him the village of 
Weisenau near Mayence as his residence. A move- 
ment inaugurated by Archbishop Albrecht of Bran- 
denburg in 1516 to expel all Jews from western Ger- 
many failed through the intervention of the emperor 
Maximilian. The few who found a domicil at 
Mayence in the sixteenth century were obliged to 
leave in 1579, together with those of the district of 
the Rhine. A new community was founded in 1583, 
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summary of places which suffered: Aschaffenburg, 
persecutions in 1147, 1337, 1349; Amorbacli, 1349 ; 

Bensheiin, 1349; Bingen (mentioned in 
In the 1160-73), 1349; Dieburg, 1349; Elt- 
Arch- ville, 1349; Erfurt. 1221, 1266, 1349; 
bishopric. Fritzlar, 1349; Heppenheim, 1349; 

Heiligenstadt - im - Eichsfeld, 1349 ; 
Klingenburg, 1298; Konigheim, 1298 ; Kbnigshofen, 
1298, 1349; Krautheim, 1298; Kiilsheim, 1337; Lalm- 
stein, 128/, 1349; Torch, 1276, 1337; Miltenberg, 
1349; Neudenau, 1298; Osthcim, 1298 ; Seligenstadt’ 
1349; Tauberbishofsheim, 1235, 1298, 1337, 1349. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century only 
one Jewish family was living at Mayence. In the 
diocese of Mayence, outside the city, Jews were 


which received accessions from Frank fort-on -the- 
Main in 1614, after the Fettmilcii insurrection in 
that city, and from Worms in 1615, 
Commu- on the expulsion of the Jews there, 
nity Reor- Elijah Loans, who brought with him 
g-anized. refugees from Ilanau, reorganized the 
community of Mayence. A rabbi was 
officially appointed in 1630, and a new synagogue 
was built nine years later. While the French held 
Mayence (1644-48) the community was subjected to 
heavy burdens, and scarcely were these trials passed 
when the elector Johann Philipp decreed, Dec. 8, 
1662, that only twenty Jews should be protected and 
be permitted in the city, this number being reduced 
to ten in 1671. These were compelled to move into a 
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new Jews’ street and to submit to the most humili- 
ating restrictions, while the Jews who were per- 
mitted to settle in neighboring localities were equally 
hampered. Although subsequent electors permitted 
Jews to go to Mayence, only 101 “protected ” Jews 
were allowed there during the electorate. 

The government, inspired by the tolerant legisla- 
tion of Joseph II. of Austria, endeavored, even be- 
fore the outbreak of the French Revolution, to 
ameliorate the condition of the Jews in the arch- 
bishopric. The first steps taken were the inquiry 
of 1182 and the 
rescript of July 
29, 1783, while 
the general re- 
script of Feb. 9, 

1784, was in- 
tended to bring 
about a complete 
change. After 
determining the 
salary of the 
rabbi and of the 
Jewish provin- 
cial board at 
Aschaffenburg, 
declaring the 
German lan- 
guage to be ob- 
ligatory in book- 
keeping, regu- 
lating the laws 
of dowry and 
guardianship, 
forbidding hasty 
burial, decreeing 
that every 
teacher must 
pass the state ex- 
amination, and 
enacting the 
establishment of 
two or three 
Jewish schools 
in the electorate, 
the rescript con- 
tinues: “In or- 
der to neglect 
nothing which 
may contribute 
to the education 
and the future 
welfare of the 
Jews, we per- 
mit, although we do not command, the Jewish 
youth of both sexes and all ages, like the Chris- 
tian, to attend the Christian village and city (“Real 
und Normal”) schools, especially in the electoral 
capital Mayence, and schools of all kinds.” Further 
legislation beneficial to tlie Jews was checked by 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. From tlie 
capture of tlie fortress of Mayence on Oct. 21, 1792, 
by the French to its restoration to Germany by the 
terms of the Peace of Paris Nov. 3, 1814, the Jews 
of tlie eity r were free French citizens. The gates of 
the ghetto were removed on Sept. 12, 1798, by a 


decree of tlie municipal council. Members of the 
Mayence community were among the delegates sent 
to Paris in 1806 from tlie department of Mont Ton- 
nerre, of which Mayence was the capital ; the com- 
munity sent delegates also to the Great Sanhedrin, 
held in the same city. 

After civic liberty had been Avon, work on behalf 
of education and progress was undertaken. The 
regulation, introduced by Napoleon’s decree of May 
17, 1808, and providing that Jews must hold certifi- 
cates of good character before being permitted to 

engage in trade, 
remained in 
force until 1847. 
After Mayence 
was. incorpo- 
rated Avitli tlie 
grand duchy of 
Hesse June 16, 
1816, full citi- 
zenship Avas 
guaranteed to 
the Jews therein 
by tlie kiAv of 
Dec. 17, 1820, 
though this pro- 
vision avus not 
entirely kept. 
By the decree of 
Nov. 2, 1841, the 
community of 
Mayence, Avitli 
the other com- 
m u n i t i e s of 
Hesse, was reor- 
ganized; on the 
establishment of 
the German em- 
pire they were 
granted full 
civic equality. 

In spite of oc- 
casional out- 
breaks of mob 
violence the 
lives and tlie 
property of the 
Jeivs of Ma- 
yence were gen- 
erally protected 
by laAV, and they 
held property 
under the same 
conditions as the 
Christians, with Avliom they lived peaceably. In the 
tAvelftli century they were made K ammekk nechte. 

of the empire, a status that entailed 
Social many hardships. They Avere op- 
Condition. pressed by persecutions, forcible con- 
A r ersions, the humiliating JeA\ T s’ oath, 
which Archbishop Conrad (1160-1200) exacted, and 
other measures. Emperor Otto IV . declared in 1209 
that the empire had no claim to the Jews of the arch- 
bishopric of Mayence. The archbishops, who acted 
as protectors of the JeAvs of Germany, representing 
the emperor by virtue of their office of imperial 
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chancellors, were not always lenient masters. The 
council held at Mayence in 1238 excommunicated 
Christians who associated with Jews, while the pro- 
vincial synod held at Fritzlar in 1259 imposed the 
badge upon the Jews of May once, and issued inim- 
ical regulations, which were aggravated by Arch- 
bishop Peter in 1310. In 1295 Archbishop Ger- 
hard, in consideration of a yearly payment of 112 
Aachen heller, assigned his Jews to the city with 
the privilege of taxing them at will; Archbishop 
Gerlach renewed this agreement on Sept. 3, 1366. 
Mayence had its own Jews’ law, which was not en- 
tirely unfavorable to them; but this did not protect 
them under the emperors Wenzel, Rupert, and Sigis- 
mund. In 1385 Archbishop Adolf remitted the Jews’ 
tax and abolished the dice-tax which had been in- 
stituted in the Rhine provinces. The following cen- 
turies show an unbroken series of oppressive and ex- 
clusive measures as well as heavy taxation— the 
Jews being compelled to pay imperial, state, and 
municipal taxes, protection money, and especially 
the Lktbzoll, of which the last-mentioned was not 
abolished until 1792. 

In days of peace as well as in da}'s of oppression 
and persecution the Jews of Mayence preserved and 
cultivated their literature. An academy founded 
by the family of Kalonymus in the tenth century— 
which reached its zenith under R. Gershom and his 
contemporaries and pupils Judah ha-Kohen, Elie- 
zer b. Isaac, Jacob b. Yakar, Isaac ha-Levi, Isaac 
b. J udah, and others— competed with that of Worms, 
sending its pupils into all countries. The religious, 
marital, social, and industrial life of the Jews of the 
Middle Ages was regulated by the decrees of the 
rabbinical synods held at Mayence in 1150, 1223, 
1245, 1307, and 1381, as it had formerly been gov- 
erned by the decrees of the French synod held at 
Troyes in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
ami still earlier by the “regulations” (“takkanot”) 
of R. Gershom. The affairs of the community were 
directed, probably down to the end of the fourteenth 
or the beginning of the fifteenth century, by the 
“ Judenrat,” under the presidency of a Bishop OF 
tiie Jews (called in the documents also “Jews’ 
pope”) appointed b}’ the archbishop. Religious 
affairs were conducted by the rabbi and his college. 
After the reorganization the Jews of Mayence lived 
under simple regulations, rarely being without spir- 
itual leaders, a well-attended yeshibali, and all the 
usual institutions of a well-ordered community. 

A list of the most prominent scholars and rabbis 
down to the middle of the fifteenth century, and a 
complete list beginning with 1583, are given below: 

Members of the Kalonymus family ; Gershom b. Judah, Me’or 
ha-Golah (c. 960-1028, or 1040); Simon b. Isaac ha-Gadol (begin- 
ning of the 11th century); Eliezer b. Isaac 
Scholars ha-Gadol (c. 1040); Judah ha-Kohen (author 
and Rabbis, of a legal code; c. 1040); David b. Samuel ha- 
Levi (c. 10.10); Abraham b. Judah ha-Kohen 
(c. 1060); Isaac b. Judah (c. 1080); Jacob b. Yakar (c. 1080); 
I«aac ha-Kohen ([t>. Abraham?]; c. 1080): Isaac b. Eleazar ha- 
Kohen 0093) ; martyrs of the First Crusade (1096): David, Judah 
ha-Levi, Menalieni b. David, Samuel b. Judah the younger, Sam- 
uel b. Judah ha-Kohen; Abraham b. Isaac ha-Kohen (c. 1100); 
Nathan b. Macliir (c. 1100); Eliakim b. Joseph (c. 1130); Ka- 
lonymus b. Judah (c. 1140); Eliezer b. Nathan (c. 1150); Meslml- 
lam b. Kalonymus (c. 1150); Judah b. Kalonymus b. Moses (c. 
1175); Moses b. Mordechai (c.1175); Moses b. Solomon ha-Kohen 
(c. 1175); Solomon b. Moses ha-Kohen (c. 1200); Samuel b. Solo- 


mon (13tli cent.); Baruch b. Samuel (c. 1220); Judah b. Moses 
ha-Kohen (e. 1250); Men' b. Baruch of Rothenburg (1230-93); 
Yakar b. Samuel ha-Levi (later in Cologne, 1270); Abraham b' 
Meir ha-Kohen (murdered in 1281); Jacob b. Isaac (d. 1318); 
Isaac b. David (d. 1329); Samuel b. Yakar (called “Bonfant” • 
hazzan ; d. Sept, 23, 1345) ; Joseph b. Isaac of Thann (slain 1349);’ 
Eliezer b. Samuel ha-Kohen (d. 1357); Jacob of Nordhansen {c. 
1365); Jehiel b. Moses ha-Levi (d. Nov. 14, 1380); Moses b. Jeku- 
tliiel ha-Levi (1381); Todros (c. 1400); Zalman Itunkel (c. 1420); 
Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi (Maharil ; c. 1355-1427); Moses Minz 
(left Mayence 1455) ; Judah Minz (brother of Moses; left Mu- 
yence ; d. Padua 150S); Joshua Moses b. Solomon Luria (d. 1591); 
Reuben b. Solomon (d. 1598); Joseph (d. 1603); David b. Isaac 
(cl. 1613); Eli Nathan b. Joseph Moses (d. 1631); Judah Lowe of 
Frankfort (1630-33); Lob Rofe (1634-44); Nathan, son of Isaac 
Jacob Bonn of Frankfort (1644-50); Saul Judah b. Moses Naph- 
tali (1650-56); Simon Goldisch (1656-62); Jacob Simon (1662-68); 
Jacob of Ostrog (1668-74); Samuel Sanwil of Lublin (1675-78) ; 
David b. Aryeh Lob of Lida (1679-83); Wolf Traub (1683-87); 
Judah Lob b. Simou (1687-1714); Isaac Seckel b. Immanuel 
(1715-21); Bernhard Gabriel Eskeles (1721-23): Isaac Seckel Et- 
liansen (1723-29); Bernhard Wiener (1730-32); Moses Bran dels 
(Moses Harif; 1733-67); David (Tewele) Schener (1768-82); 
Noah Hayyim Zebi Berliner (1783-1800); Herz Scheuer (1800-10^ 
and 1814-22); Samuel Wolf Levi (1810-14); Lob Ellinger (Schna- 
dig; 1823-47); Joseph Aub (1853-66; later in Berlin; d. 1880); 
Benedict Calm (until 1879; d. 1886); Marcus Lehmann (rabbi of 
the Religionsgesellseliaft ; 1S54-90); Julius Fiirst, (until 1881); 
Siegmund Salfeld (since 1880): Jonas Bondi (rabbi of the lle- 
ligionsgesellschaft since 1890) . 

After the French period the conditions for a time 
were as they had been under the electorate; but in 
1830 the Hessian government under- 
lie cent . took to regulate the affairs of the 
j Develop- Jewish community. The internal de- 
ments. velopment of the community pro- 
ceeded slowly. In 1836 instruction in 
the Jewish religion was made obligatory in the 
high schools. In 1853 R. Joseph Aub was called 
to the rabbinate, with R. Benedict Calm as assistant 
rabbi and teacher of religion; and in the same year 
the new synagogue was dedicated. The reforms in- 
troduced in this synagogue caused a number of 
the Orthodox members of the community to form a 
separate congregation— the Religionsgesellseliaft* 
which built its own synagogue and organized a 
school. It continued to participate in all the af- 
fairs of the community, and as few of the members 
of this separate congregation left it when the law of 

1878 was promulgated, a large part of the communal 
taxes is remitted to it annually for its religious ex- 
penses. Mayence is the birthplace of Michael Creiz- 
enacli, Isaac Bcrnays, Joseph Derenbourg, Ludwig 
Bamberger, and other notable men. 

Following is a list of the synagogues and other 
communal institutions of Mayence: principal syn- 
agogue, dedicated in 1853 (see illustration); syna- 
gogue of the Religionsgesellseliaft, dedicated in 

1879 (see illustration); school, founded Kov. 11, 
1880; elementary and religious school of tlie 
Religionsgesellseliaft, founded in 1859; ritual bath 
(mik well), rebuilt in 1888; the old cemetery — first 
mentioned in 1286, closed in 1880 (see illustration); 
the new cemeteiy, opened in 1881 (see illustration); 
hospital and poorhouse, opened in 1904; various 
other charitable and religious societies, including a 
society for Jewish literature, a Zionist society, and 
a Bene Berit lodge. In April, 1904, while certain 
excavations were being made in the cit} r , a remark- 
able building was discovered, which has been 
named the “House of Kalonymus.” 

The grand-ducal rabbinate of Mayence, in charge 
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of Dr. Siegmund Salfeld, includes the communities 
of tlie following places: Bodenheim, Bretzenheim- 
Finthen, Dalheim, Dolgesheim, Ebersheim-Harx- 
heim, Essenheim, Guntersblum, Hahn- 
The lieim, Kastel, Mayence, Mommenlieim, 
Rabbinate. Niederolm, Oberolm, and Oppenlieim- 
Nierstein (where Jews have been living 
since the middle of the thirteenth century ; see Kay- 
serling, “Die Juden in Oppenheim,” in “Monats- 
sehrift, ” ix. 295 et seq .), Sorgenloch, and Weisenau. 

Bibiiography : Documents in the Allgemeines Reiclisarchiv 
it Mimiclh the Kreisarchiv at Wurzburg, the Hof- und Staats- 
arciiiv at Darmstadt, the archives of the Jewish community at 
Mayence, and in the Mayence city Mraiy , Joannis, Sw | 
fores licrum Moquntiacarum i o2b ; Jaffe, Wmimcrita 
Mtumntina: Gudenus, Codex Diplomatics, , 1) ill. Rcqestci 
rrh irniscon Monunt.; Schunck, Codex Diplomatics . 
froniu?^ Rwi^TBOhmer, Fontes , iv 543; Neubauer- 


ii 712 ct seq.; Wiener, uetjesien , moaiau, ^ .. 7 ' i7;b 

Tn ileit in Deutschland, in Steinschneider, Hein .£</'?. x. 1»>9 
ft sear Carmoly .Die Juden zu Mainz im Mittelallcr.mls- 

'jj/'iL-r*-. -i o p. r. . ct-QT-n QucllCHlfUlldG ZUV GcsCll . dCY DCUt- 

Die RecMUchen uml 
Snctalen VcrhCdtnisxc dcr Jlldtschen Gcineaiden fpeyei, 
Worms Wirt Mainz. Leipsic. 1801 ; Stern, Khmu Ruprecllt 
r under Pfalz in Scincn Bezichumjcn zn den Jwcjen, .Kiel, 

icQvi. Tiildrr aus der Verqanqcnheit da JudisUien 

Jude nijcmci mien in Mainz. r-J srh* rlfr Tuilen 

Hi 38. Berlin, 1904 ; Bresslau, m Zeatjur i di eiJ u ^ 
in, Deutschland, ii. 82 cf scg.; Grat z, Gcsc7i. \ 
lSfi 374; viil. 252 ct sec., 2 idetseq.; Stern, D< i Hocntetjaib 
vrozess Geijcndic Deut schcn Juden im Anfai i getl e* l, , 
Tahriiundcvts in Koniqsherqcr Monatshldttei. pp. 33 et 
ler Berlin, 1800. On the rabbis see Zunz; Giidemann; 
Kolui, Mordcchal ben IJillcl. Breslau, lSiS ; 

H ( mjim ; Carmoly, Z«r Geseh. del ■ RaVbitM in Mainz, m 
Klein’s ScliulbiWotheh, ii. 1»6 ct *cq.: Memorbuch of the 
Community of Mayence, t6S3-m~. 0 

D. S ’ SA ' 

MAYER, ABRAHAM: Belgian physician; 
born at DUsscldorf July 10, 1816; died at Antwerp 
March 1, 1899. After studying medicine at Bonn 
(M D. 1889) lie settled in Antwerp in 1848, where he 
practised as a physician until his death. He took 
an active part in public life and in the medical ac- 
tivities of his adopted country. For some years he 
was assistant surgeon in the Belgian regiment of the 
Hussars of the Guard; and lie became a member of 
the hoard of medical inspectors to the schools at 
Antwerp, and president and vice-president of vari- 
ous medical societies in Belgium. Mayer contrib- 
uted many essays to the medical journals of Bel- 
gium, including the following: “UnCas de Moit 
par Suite de Brulure (Perforation Duodenale), ” 186b ; 
“Un Cas d’Eclampsie Puerperale au Commence- 
ment du Neuvieme Mois de la Grossesse: Enfant ne 
Vivant a Terme,” 1SG8; “Quelques Observations 
sur les Hopitaux de Londres,” 1869; “ Une Cause 
Insolite de l’lntoxication Saturne: par le Tabac 
a Priser,” 1870; “Deux Cas d’Intoxication Puerpe- 
rale,” 1878; “Une Note sur le Traitement du Cho- 
lera,” 1885. Most of these were published in the 
proceedings of the Societe de Medecine and the 
Societe Medico-Chirurgicale, both of Antwerp. 

Bibliography ; Jew. Citron. March 10, 18 ^ ' d \ut 

Societe Medico-Chirurqicalc d' Anvers, pp. 89 it seq.. Ant 

\verp, Feb., 1899. F T H 

MAYER, CONSTANT: French painter; born 
at Besangon Cct. 4. 1 832. He became a pupil at the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of Leon Cogniet in Paris. 

In 1857 he went to America and settled in New 
York, but later returned to Paris, where he now 
(1904) resides. He is an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in New York and a member of 
the Societe des Artistes Francis of Paris; he be- 
came a member of the Legion of Honor in 1869 and 
is “Hors Concours” at the exhibitions of the Pans 
Salon. His subjects are genre and portraits. 
Among his paintings are: “Consolation” (1864); 

“ Love’s Melancholy”; “Maud Muller” (1867); 

“ Episode in the Campaign of 1868” (1869); “Song 
of the Shirt ” (1875) ; “ Song of the Twilight ” (1879) ; 

“ Good News ” (1882) ; “First Grief ”(1885). Among 
the portraits painted by him are those of General 
Grant, General Sherman, and Mme. de Lizardi (ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1908). , r 

a . h. ss. D. 

MAYER, ELKAN: German army physician; 
born in Fraukfort-on-the-Main (where his father was 
a physician), and took his degree at a German uni- 
versity. In 1758 he applied to the council of Frank- 
fort for permission to practise, but the petition was 
refused. In 1760, however, he was appointed mili- 
tary physician of the imperial inf anti} legiment, 
under general master-of -ordnance Count von Mac- 
ciuard, whose regimental commander, Angelo de 
Pasquali, commended Mayer highly. Debates on 
the subject of the right of Jews to practise medicine 
took place for years between the council and the 
Jewish congregation. 

Bibliography: Landau, Gesch.der JMischen Aerztc, 1895, 
P; 124 - N. D. 

MAYER, HENRY: American caricaturist; 
born at Worms July 18, 1868. Mayer is the son of 
a Jewish merchant of London, but was educated at 
Worms. In 1885 he went to Mexico, and subse- 
quently to Texas. There he discovered his ability 
to draw, and developed his talent without the aid of 
a teacher. Mayer next went to Cincinnati and 
thence to Chicago, where he began his career as car- 
icaturist and illustrator. , 

He has published most of his sketches, including 
the following: “The Autobiography of a Monkey 
(1898) ; “ In^Laugliland ” and “Fantasies in Ha! 
Ila 1 ” (1899); “Trip to Toyland” (1900); “The Ad- 
ventures of a Japanese Doll ” (1901). Mayer lias con- 
tributed to “ Fliegende Blatter ” (Munich), Black 
and White ” and “ Pall Mall Magazine ” (London), 
“Life ” and “Puck ” (New York), “ Le Eire ” (Paris), 
and to many other publications. His cartoons on the 
“Dreyfus affair” in English periodicals attracted 
wide-spread attention. 

Bibliography: Jew. CHron . Oct. 29, 1899; Brush and Pencil 
(Chicago), June, 1901. 

A. 

MAYER, MORITZ : German rabbi ; born at, 
Dftrckheim-on-the-Hardt, Germany, Deo. 16, 1821; 
died at New York Aug. 28, 1867. He studied 
law at Munich, and entered on the practise ot Ins 
profession in his native city, when the revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and he, being forced to nee, 
emigrated to America. Arriving in aNC^ Toi ", 
he taught at Dr. Lilienthal’s institute up to 1851, 
when he was called as rabbi to Charleston, S. C., 
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where he remained until 1856. Failing health and 
differences with his congregation owing to his radi- 
cal views compelled him to leave Charleston ; and 
he returned to New York, intending to practise 
law. For a short time he officiated as rabbi in Al- 
bany, and then, again returning to New York, he 
became secretary of the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order B’nai BTitli (1863), which office he 
held until his death. 

Mayer contributed frequently to the Jewish press, 
and translated various German works into English ; 
e.ff. , Samuel Adler’s catechism; Geiger’s lectures on 
Jewish history; Ludwig Philipson’s pamphlet on 
the Crucifixion; and Fanny Neuda’s “Hours of 
Devotion.” 

Bl jJ L .i. 0G , RAp HT : The American Israelite , Sept. 13, 1S67: Alla 
Zcit. cles Jud. 1S67, pp. S00, S 42. ’ J ' 

A - D. 

MAYER, SAMUEL : German rabbi and law- 
yer; born at Hechingeu Jan. 3, 1807; died there 
Aug. 1, 1S75. He studied at the Talmud Torah in 
his native town, entered the bet ha-midrasli and the 
lyceum at Mannheim in 1823, and went to the Uni- 
veisit} r of Wurzburg in 1826, where he attended at 
the same time the Talmudic lectures of Chief Rabbi 
Abraham Bing. Mayer then went to Tubingen, 
where he took his degree. In 1830 he was called 
to the rabbinate of Hechingen, which he occupied un- 
til his death. He took up also the study of law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1S49. He was the only 
rabbi in Germany combining the offices of rabbi and 
lawyer. Mayer was a prolific writer; his chief 
work, the fruit of twelve years of labor, is entitled 
“Die Rechte der Israelites Athener und Homer, mit 
Rucksicht auf die Neuen Gesetzgebungen ” (vol i 
“Das Oeffentliche Recht”; vol. ii., “Das Pri vat’ 
recht,” Leipsic, 1862-66; vol. iii., “Das Strafreclit ” 
Treves, 1876). He edited the “ Israelitisches Sam’s- 
tagsblatt ” (1837) and the “ Israelitischer Musen- 
almanach ” (Dinkelsbtthl, 1840). He wrote also 
“Gesch. der Israeliten in Hohenzollern-Hecliingen ” 
(published in “ Orient, Lit.” 1844). 

Bl 4 ?S G K? H ) Y: Kayserling, Bihl, JUd. Kanzelredncr , ii. 166; 
AUg. Zeit des Jud. xxxix. 582 et sea. 

s - M. K. 

MAYER, SIGMUND : Austrian physician ; 
born at Bechtheim, Rhein-Hessen, Dec. 27, 1842. He 
studied at the universities of Heidelberg, Giessen 
and Tubingen (M.D. 1865) and took a postgraduate 
course at the universities of Heidelberg and Vienna, 
becoming pri vat-docent in the latter in 1869. In 1870 
he removed to Prague, where he became pri vat-docent 
at the German university and assistant at the physi- 
ological institute. He was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in 1872; became chief of the histological in- 
stitute in 1880; and was appointed professor of 
histology in 1884. 

Mayer has written many essays (about 60), which 
have been published in the medical journals of Aus- 
tria and Germany, in the reports of the Vienna Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, in Strieker’s “Hand- 
le 11 der Lehre von den Geweben,” and in Hermann’s 
“ Handbuch der Physiologic. ” He is the author also 
of “ Histologisches Taschenbucli,” Prague, 1887. 

He was one of the first to introduce the use of methy- 
lene blue in microscopy and to describe the chro- 


maffin cells in the sympathetic nerve, the degenera- 
tion and regeneration of the nervous system, the 
sarcolysis, etc. 

Bibliography : Pagel, Biog. Lex . 
s * F. T. H. 

MAYHEM ! In English law, the offense of de- 
priving a person of any limb, member, or organ by 
violence. The bearings of such an act in the rab- 
binical law are fully treated under Assault and 
Battery. 

, J - L. N. D. 

MAYO, RAPHAEL ISAAC BEN AARON : 

Talinudical scholar of Smyrna; died in 1810. He 
was the author of the following works : “ Sefer 
Sliorashe ha- Yam,” commentary on the Yad lia- 
LJazakah (3 vols., Salonica, 1806-15); “Darke ha- 
Yam,” containing homilies and funeral sermons 
(ib. 1813); “Sefat ha- Yam,” halakic decisions andre- 
sponsa (ib. 1818); “Pe’at ha-Yam,” a commentary 
on Bezah, with a number of halakic rules appended 
(ib. 1832). 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2127 (where 

zedner ’ c “ : 

E - c - I. Bn. 

MAZLIAH BEN ELIJAH IBN AL- 
BAZAK : Italian Talmudist of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The surname, Ibn al-Bazak, the meaning of 
which is unknown, shows that Mazliah came from 
a family of Eastern Jews. Mazliah knew Arabic 
well. After having been dayyan in Sicily, he went 
to Pumbedita, where lie attended the lectures of Hai 
Gaon; after Hai’s death he returned to Europe, 
Mazliah at that time gave Samuel ha-Nagid an 
Arabic work entitled “Sirat R. Hai Gaon,” in which 
he had recorded the most noteworthy features of 
Hai’s life; this work is quoted by Moses ibn Ezra 
(“Kitab al-Muhadarah wal-Mudhakarah, ” ch. vii.) 
and by Joseph ibn ‘Aknin (commentary on Canti- 
cles). Mazliah relates in this work that he was par- 
ticularly struck at the friendship which existed be- 
tween Hai Gaon and the Catholicos, whom Hai did 
not hesitate to consult in regard to questions of 
exegesis. 

A. Mazliah was one of the teachers of Nathan b. 
Jehiel, who quotes him in his “ ‘Aruk ” (particularly 
s-v. pyp'MK) and declares that he studied under 
him. . Geiger and Kohut identified this Mazliah with 
Mazliah ben Elijah. Kohut even suggested that it 
was from his teacher that Nathan learned Hai’s 
interpretations of Arabic and Persian words. 

Bl ^ L Iw GR '- P ? A A A T - G 1 eiger ’ J M ‘ ZciL iL 301-304 ; Griitz, Gesch. 
dded. vi. 3, /0; Kohut, preface to his edition of the Aruch 
Completum, p. xi.; Mortara, Indice, p. 38; Steinschneider, 

M. Sel. 


Die Aramsche Literatur der Juden , § 85 

J. 


MAZLIAH, JUDAH B. ABRAHAM PA- 
DOVA: Italian Talmudist, cabalist, and poet; 
rabbi of Modena, where he died Aug. 10, 1728. He 
was the author of two works : “ TokahatMegullah ” 
and “ ‘Ozerot Sheleg ” (the latter cabalistic in na- 
ture) ; and of the following poems : D'D^iyn pil 

TO Tehinah; ip') jnPn nnxi, an acrostic 

containing the words 2"^ DPI (“the name of sev- 
enty-two letters”) ; and -pan an epigram on hu- 
man mortality, an epitaph in the cemetery at Pinale. 
Only a feAv of his many responsa have been printed. 
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Judah had two sons : Manasseh Joshua of Mo- 
dena brother-in-law of Isaiah Bassani ( c . 1750), some 
of whose responsa have been preserved ; and Mena- 
liem Azariah, rabbi of Florence (c. 1775), an au- 
thority in the Law and a prolific preacher, who also 
wrote various poems, many of which were liturgical. 
The genealogy of the family is traced to Abiaham 
b. Samuel of Padua, who married in 1580. 

Eibiiography: Senior Sachs, B'Ssjn, Nos. 12a, 20-32, 47; Znnz, 

T ifprnturacsch dp 447,552; Landshuth, ‘Amrnude ha- Aho- 
M pp 192 et se& Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Ywrael , 
pp. 163, 172, 239. tt t> 

S. S. A • • 

MAZOVRA (MASSURIA). See Poland. 

MAZZAH! (plural, Mazzot) : Bread that is free 
from leaven or other foreign elements. It is kneaded 
with water and without yeast or any other chemical 
effervescent substance, and is hastily prepared to 
prevent the dough from undergoing the process of 
spontaneous fermentation, whicli would make it 
“hamez ” (leavened bread). The word is derived 
from the Hebrew root j*i‘D(“to compress” or “to 
extract ”). “ Mazzah, ” in the singular form, is found 

only in Leviticus (ii. 5, viii. 26) and Numbers (vi. 
19) : elsewhere it occurs iu the plural. The mazzali 
was the primitive form of bread. The. discovery of 
the leavening process not only resulted in an increase 
in the mass of the dough, hut made the bread more 
palatable. Mazzali, however, still remained the 
poor man’s bread, as he could not afford to wait 
even twenty -four hours for it to leaven; and it 
was called therefore “ lehem'oni ” (the bread of the 
poor; Deut. xvi. 3). Mazzali was necessary, also, 
when a meal was to he prepared at short notice for 
an unexpected guest; for example, at the recep- 
tion of the angels by Abraham (Gen. xviii. 6), or 
at Sodom by Lot (Gen. xix. 3), or for Saul by the 
witch of Endor (I Sam. xxviii. 24). The usual form 
of the plain mazzali was that of a round cake 
(“ ngali ”) ; this is the usual form of bread eaten to- 
day in Syria and Palestine. 

The mazzah offered at sacrifices was of various 
forms — “lehem” (lit. = “bread”), “hallah” (— 
“loaf”), “rakik” (= “wafer”); the 
The Use of latter two were mixed or spread with 
Mazzah. oil (Ex. xxix. 2). Mazzot were re- 
quired to be absolutely pure, as neither 
leaven nor lioney was permitted in connection with 
sacrifices (Lev. ii. 11). The reason assigned is 
that mazzah is a symbol of purity, while leaven 
represents the evil impulse of the heart (Ber. l<a). 
Mazzah was partaken of with the lamb on Passovei 
eve (Ex. xii. 8) because tlie lamb was considered an 
offering to the Lord. The eating of. mazzot during 
the seven days of the Passover festival is intended 
to recall the hurried departure from Egypt, which 
event must be commemorated (Ex. xii. 14, 17, 39 ; 
Dent. xvi. 4) on every anniversary. 

The Zohar calls mazzali “ nahama ‘illa’ali’ (heav- 
enly bread), an antidote to the Egyp- 
tian slavery and corruption and a 
symbol of freedom and idealism. Maz- 
zali was to cure Israel and prepare 
him for tlie acceptance of the Torah 
(Zohar, Tezawweli, p. 188b, Wilna, 1882). . 
Nevertheless, the eating of mazzali during Pass- 


A Symbol 
of Free- 
dom. 


over, unlike tlie prohibition against eating hamez, 
is not imperative ; it is a voluntary act (“reshut ). 

That is a Jew may abstain from eating both hamez 
and mazzah, except on the first eve, when the eating 
of mazzah is obligatory (“ hobah ”). This is deduced 
from the passage, “ Six days thou sbalt eat unleav- 
ened bread ” (Deut. xvi. 8), though tlie other pas- 
sages command that mazzot shall be eaten seven 
days (Pes. 120a). In accordance with this distinc- 
tion, the mazzah of the first night is called “mazzat 
mizwali” (=the “precept mazzah”) or “mazzat 



shemirah ”(= the “observance mazzali,” based on 
Ex. xii. 7); it must be specially prepared and 
preserved for Passover eve (Pes. 38b). The special 
care of the “shemirah” consists in watching the 
wheat during harvesting, milling, and baking, that 
it shall not become leavened, either by rain swelling 
the grains or dampening the flour, or by too much 
kneading and slow baking. The shemirah is used 
principally for the Seder nights, while the more 
pious use such mazzot every day of the Passover 
festival. The ordinary mazzah is prepared of ke- 
mah min ka-shuk ” (flour purchased at the market) 
and the bakers are careful only during the process of 
kneading and baking. The ordinary ma?zah may be 
used for the first night’s meal, when eating mazzah 
is obligatory. Yet even the market flour must 
be macle only of wheat, barley, spelt, oats,, or rye 
(Pes. ii. 5), rice and a species of millet being ex- 
cepted (Pes. 35a). 

On the theory that at night the sun underneath 
the earth warms the wells and rivers below and 
makes the water tepid (Pes. 94b), R. Judah ordered 
that the kneading for mazzah shall fie 
“ Mayim done with “mayim she-lanu” (water 
She- that has “ lodged ” overnight at home 
Iianu.” and has been exposed to the cold night 
air). The aim is to have the water 
for kneading as cold as possible in order to prevent 
the fermentation of the dough (Sliulhan ‘Aruk, O.iah 
Hayyim, 455, 2), Although not necessarily against 
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the Law, it is the custom to omit salt or seasoning 
from the mazzali (l.c. 455, 5). 

The size of each mass of dough for mazzali may 
not exceed one-tenth of an ephah, equal to 431 
medium-sized hens’ eggs, and the time allowed for 
preparing it is the time required for a journey of a 
mile (=2,000 cubits), that is, about twenty-seven 
minutes (l.c. 450, 1:459, 2). However, a continuous 
kneading and frequent hand-washings in cold water 
may extend the time. According to R. Gamaliel, 
the preparation of the mazzali was performed by 
three women: one kneaded the dough, another 


in n subsequent operation, thus prolonging the 
time and causing fermentation; as a result of their 
protest the form of the mazzali was changed to a 
square. Still, there are a great many, perhaps a 
majority, who use round, machine-made mazzot, 
while there are many pious ones who would use no 
other than hand-made mazzot. Eisenberg, at Kiev, 
Russia, recently invented a mazzali - machine ca- 
pable of baking 15 poods (about 541 pounds) of 
dough in one or two hours (“ Der Jud, ” 1902, No 9) 
The perforation of the mazzali, after being rolled 
| into shape, and before baking, was for the purpose 



Preparation 1- of Mazzot. 

(From Kirchner, “ Jiidisches Ceremonlel,” 1726.) 


formed the mazzali, and the third baked it (Pes 
iii. 4). 

t TIie thickness of the mazzali must not exceed the 
size of a closed fist, four fingers or four inches, 
which was the thickness of the showbread. A later 
custom was to make mazzali one linger thick (“Bet 
Ilillel, ” 1 oreli De { ah, Ho. 96). In modern times the 
mazzali is much thinner, varying from four to five 
mazzot to the inch, and is made in round form about 
twelve inches in diameter. In about 
Size and 1875 mazzah-baking machinery was 
Shape. invented in England, and soon after 
introduced in America. Some rabbis 
opposed the innovation, claiming that the corners 
of the machine-made mazzali were trimmed round 


of keeping it from raising and swelling in baking. 
It appears that in the early centuries the perforation 
cf the mazzali was quite' artistic. In the house of 
R. Gamaliel the perforations of the mazzot repre- 
sented figures. Evidentl} r the perforating was done 
with an implement that looked like a comb, as the 
v oid serikin ” indicates. The figures were those 
of animals, flowers, etc. Artistic perforation was 
later prohibited, as it consumed too much time and 
caused fermentation. Baytus b. Zonin suggested 
stamping the mazzali with ready-made figured 
plates, but was opposed on the ground that no dis- 
ci imination must be made in favor of any particular 
kind of perforation (Pes. 37a). R. Isaac b. Gay- 
yat says the figures represented Greeks, doves, and 
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fishes. Maimonides permits any fancy design if made 
i, v u professional baker, as be does it quickly ( r ad, 
Hamez u-Alazzali, v. 15). I n latei pe- 
The riods the perforating implement was 
“Reidel.” a wheel, called the u reidel,” provided 
with sharp teeth and attached to a 
handle Tlie perforator, usually a youth, would 
run bis reidel through the mazzah m lmes crossed 
.it riirht angles and about one inch apait. t 
mazzah-nmehine has an automatic perforator that 
makes lines at intervals of a half inch. 

The baking of pudding, fillings, or sponge-cake 
out of ordinary flour is prohibited during 
for fear of fermentation in consequence ot the dclaj s 
“ Reparation. But itis permitted to make all kinds 
of pastry out of mazzah-flour, as no fermentation is 


oven, it was incumbent on the “lord of the ll0US ? 
to superintend the mazzah-baking for Ins fami } 
(see “Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” ix. 70). . . 

In America mazzah-baking is an impoitont m- 
dustry. In New York city alone, m ld04 ’,J0,000 
barrels of flour were used in making about 1, .00,000 
pounds of mazzah, distributed among fifteen bakers 
one of them making mazzali by band, and one sma 
bakery making mazzali sliemirah. me 
Mazzali- larger bakeries commence work four 
Baking 1 or five months before Passover. . Aew 
as an York supplies many cities . in the 
Industry. United States and Canada with maz- 
zah. Other large mazzali-making cen- 
ters are Chicago, Pittsburg, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. Mazzot have become popular among 
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(From Leusden, “ Philologus HeW-Mixtus ” Utrecht, 1657.) 


possible after the flour is baked. For baking and 
cooking with mazzah-flour see Cookery. Ordinary 
flour may he kneaded with pure fruit-juices, with 
eo-o-s or with honey, as no fermentation is possible 
with them. This is called “ rich mazzali, and may 
be eaten on Passover, except on the first night, w lien 
the regular mazzali, or lehem'oni, is obligatory (t es. 
86a). In the early centuries mazzah-baking was done 
by the wife daily, for the household’s use In the 
Middle Ages preparations were made to bake maz.- 
zot thirty davs before Passover, except the maj.z.ali 
shomirah, which was baked in the afternoon of the 
14th of Nisan, at the time when the Passover lamb 
was formerly sacrificed (Oral) Hnyyim, 4o3, 4). 
Still later, when the community had a communal 


non-Jews, who use them as tea-biscuits. R. Jacob 
Miiln (d. 1420), in his “Sefer Maliaril.” mentions the 
custom, in baking mazzot, of starting the fire with 
the willows used for Hosha'na and for the lulab. 

It is forbidden to eat mazzali on the day heroic 
Passover, in order that it may be more palatable on 
the evening of Passover. The three mazzah-cakes 
used at the Seder service on Passover eve are 
placed one on the other in a plate or m a thieefold 
cover specially made for the occasion. ? . „ 

mazzah-cakes are distinguished as " Ivohen, ' b 
ind “ Israel ” The fourth order of the Seder is 1 al>az, 
in which the middle mazzali (“ Levi ’’) is broken into 
two parts, the larger being put aside as afikomen, 
with which the meal is finished; the smaller pait is 
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left between “Kolien” and “ Israel. ” When the 
Haggadah is recited the mazzot are uncovered and 
. , , , exposed to view. The eighth order of 
At the the Seder is Mazzali; in it a piece of 
Seder. the “ Kolien ” and a piece of the 

t . . 1TT ,, T evi ” are eaten after the benedic- 
tions Ha-Mozi” and “Mazzah.” The “Israel" is 
eaten during the tenth order, Korek, with the bitter 
herbs, as practised by Hillel. 

,4“ c . U8t °m, which still prevails in some 

paits of the Onent and in Europe, is to keep a sin- 


preceding year. McCaul wrote vigorously against 
the blood accusation, and refused the Protestant 
bishopric of Jerusalem, on the ground that it should 
be held by a Jew by birth, recommending M s 
Alexander for that post. He became professor of 
London' aUd labbinical literatur e at King’s College, 
The Guardian (London), Nov. 18, 1863; Diet 

J. 


Bibliography ; 
Nat. Biog. 



Implements for Marking Mazzot. 

(From Frauberger.) 

gle maz?ah hanging on the interior wall of thesvna- 
gogue all the year in strict observance of the pas- 
sage ’That thou mayest remember the day when 
thou earnest oiit of the land of Egypt all the days 
of thy life (Deut. xvi. 3). See Afikomen; Blood 
Acclsation; Leaven; Passover ; Seder. 

BiBLmGRArnY; Pcs . 35a-40a ; Maimonides Tnd vm „ 

4H4V2 !’ Benzlneer. Arcl^pp 

Ma?zat Mt?wah wa-'AlilaVl lin-Vam', Vienna' lm^sS’ 

lawska, Same cle Ha WJ e, a manual of M^t lerdyche v ; 

J ' J. D. E. 

MAZZEBAH. See Stone and Stone- Worship 

McCAUL, ALEXANDER: English Christian 
missionary and author; horn at Dublin May 16 
1-99; died at London Nov. 13, 1863. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. Becoming inter- 
ested in the Jews, he was sent as a missionary, to 
Poland m 1831, where he studied Hebrew and Ger- 
man at Warsaw. In 1833 lie went to interview the 
czar in regard to the conversion of the Jews. He 
continued to live at Warsaw for ten years, interest- 
mg the grand duke Constantine, the crown prince 

?QQ?I USSia ’ and Sir Hem ’y Rose iu his work. In 
lbd7 he produced an elaborate attack upon Jewish 
legalism under the title “Old Paths”; it was pub- 
lished weekly for over a year. This created consid- 
erable interest among Jews, and was translated into 
several languages, including Hebrew (“Ketibot 
Ulam )y An answer in Hebrew (“Hetibot Emet ”) 
was published by J udali Middleman in 1847, a trans- 
lation by Stanislaz Hoga having appeared in the | 


MEAH, See Hammeah, Tower of. 

MEAL- OFFERING: Comprehensive term for 

to desig- 


Name and 
Early 
History. 


all sacrifices from the vegetable* world ; w uesm 
nate these in the Old Testament the Hebrew wort 
I s use ^, which, as a probable derivative 
of the Arabic verb “ manah ” = “to give ” pronerlv 
sigmfies - gift ” or “ present. » The desire of offering 
to God oblations of vegetables or cereals is presun 
posed in the Bible to be as general a human one as 
mat of pleasing God by animal sacrifices. The ear- 
Host example of a meal-offering is un- 
doubtedly the sacrifice that Cain ten- 
dered from the fruit of his field (Gen. 
iv. 3-5). Gideon added to a meat- 
n , , i offering mazzot made of an ephali of 
IIom(npD; Judges vi. 19). Ma??ot were probably 

f S ° bak . ud the flour (n»p) that Hannah took 
to Shiloh (I Sam. i. 24) ; for it is not likely tliat 
flour alone was sacrificed, it being in the unprepared 
state not an article of human food. A vegetable 
sacnfice is referred to also in the second member of 
the phrase nnJOl rur (id. ii. 29, ill, 14). Loaves of 
bread (Dfp nron) were laid before God (id x. 3) 
Mention is made of their being placed in the sanc- 

at Nob (*• xxi ' 7 )- la the term 
yjin nniD (I Kings xviii. 29, 36) the second mem- 
ber Q-iyn) is added not as a new distinction quali- 
fying this nniD as different from the others or as a 
fixed regular institution, but merely in view of the 
preceding fixation of time, “and when midday was 
past. _ Leavened bread (pn) likewise was sacrificed 
(Amos iv. 5). Vegetable sacrifice is also designated 
as nunhah when it is connected with a tliank- 
oflenng (Amos v. 23), a meat-offering (Isa. xix, 31) 
or a burnt offering (Jer. xiv. 12; Ps. xx. 2). The 
foregoing shows that cereal oblations are mentioned 
only sporadically in the early historical books. 

rile Law ordains: (a) as regards the material of 
the meal-offering that it must consist, except in the 
case of tiie jealousy -offering (Num. v. 15), of fine 
fi°tir (n?D; Lev. ii. 1), oil (a.), salt (id. verse 13), 
and incense (id. verses 1 et seq., 15 ct seq.), while 
leaven and honey must be kept strictly separate (id. 
verse 11), the latter probably because it fermented 
easily (comp, the Neo-Hebraic 
Reg-ula- = “ to ferment,” in Dalman, “Ara- 
tions of the milisch-Neuhebraisckes Wbrterb. zu 
Law. Targum, Talmud, und Midrascli,” 
1901, p. 86). (b) This material might 

be offered m the following forms: (a) barley flour 
(nop) without oil or incense was brought for the so- 
called jealousy -offering (Num. v. 15); (,3) fine flour 
(n?D), even in its original state, must have oil poured 
over it and be sprinkled with incense, the last alone 
being lighted (Lev, ii. i_ 3 ) ; (y) the meal-offering 
nng i consist of different kinds of cakes (verses 
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4_7) • (iS) the first-fruits of tlie field were offered in 
the shape of roasted ears or ground grains of fresh 
corn (verse 14, where ‘jtm BHJ is a later addition ; 
comp. Konig, - Syntax,” § 333 t). It is an interest- 
iuo . detail that the meal-offering which was baked 
on°a flat tin pan (Mnc) was broken into small 
pieces (DT13 ; Lev. ii. 6, vi. 14). (c) The meal-offer- 

ings, according to the purposes they served, might be 

divided into two groups: (a) those offered alone as 
a substitute in the case of the poor (Lev. v. 11 et 
sen ) for the sin-offering; as the daily meal-offering 
“ tamkl”) of the priests (Ex. xl. 29; Lev. vi. 12-16; 
comp. X Cliron. ix. 31 ); and as the jealousy-offering 
(Num. V. 15 et seq.), which “ reminds of sin ” (comp, 
the sheaf offered in recognition of the beginning of 
harvest [Lev. xxiii. 9 et seq.], the loaves of the Feast 
of Weeks \ib. xxiii. 16 et seq.'], and the showbread 
Ub xxiv. 5 et seq .]); and (/3) meal-offerings added to 
the animal-offerings. These “ musaf ’’ offerings were 
added to the thank-offering (Lev. vn. 11 - 13 , etc.), 
to the sacrifice of purification of the Israelites (Lev. 
ix 3) and of the lepers (ib. xiv. 10-20), and to the 
burnt offering (Num. xv. 1-16); and they were 
combined with a drink-offering. The unqualified 
statement that the unconsumed portion of the meal- 
offering should belong to tlie priests (Lev. n. 3) 
refers probably also to the accompanying meal- 
offerings (comp. Franz Delitzschin Rielim’s “Hand- 
wOrterb.” cols. 1519b, 1520a). Not every burnt 
offering, however, is to he supplemented by a meal- 
offering, as Lev. xii. 6 shows. 

niBLiOGRArnv : For the earlier views see Franz Delitzsch, in 

Sneis'coofcr in Rielnn’s Hcuirt'wortcvh. clcs liihi ischen - 41 - 
irrthnm*' the later view of the history of vegetable sacn- 
flces'X ppo" Benzhiger, Arcli ,. M « et sen.-, Baentsch. 
Exoaus-Lcvitims, In Handknm mental. 1900 , Berthoiet, 
Leviticus , in Kurzcr Hanclkommentcn , 1JU1. 

E. G. II. 

ME’ ASHA: 1. Palestinian tanna, to whom one 
reference occurs in the Mishnah (Peak ii. 6), from 
which it appears that he lived in the time of Hillel s 
descendants (comp. Heilprin, “ Seder ha-Dorot,” n.). 
2. Palestinian liaggadist ; grandson and pupil ot 

Joshua b. Levi (Yer. Ber. ii. 3; Yer. Bezah i. 6 et 
<d.). From the few details concerning him it ap- 
pears that on Saturdays he used to have himself 
carried to tlie synagogue in order to preach (ler. 
Bezali l.c.), that he was not rich, and that lie died 
suddenly in the time of Ammi (Ket. 85b). Me’aslia 
is particularly noted for the vision which lie is re- 
ported to have seen during a trance lasting three 
days, and concerning which he said: “I have been 
in a world of contusion where people who are hon- 
ored here are held in contempt ” (Ruth R. iii. !)• I 11 
Pes. 50a this vision is ascribed to Joseph b. Joshua 
b Levi; Joseph was probably Me’aslia’s father. 
Me’asha inferred from Isa. xxxiii. 15-17 that when 
one shuts his eyes to things indecent he is worthy 
to view the face of tlie Shekinah (Pesilc. R. 24 
[cd. Friedmann, p. 125a] ; Derek Erez i. : Lev. R. 
xxiii. 13). 

3 . Palestinian amora of the fourth century ; men- 
tioned as a companion of Samuel b. Isaac and Zera 
(Yer. Ber. ii. 9 et ah). His halakic and haggadic 
sentences are met with in both Talmudim. 
Bibliography: Baclier, Aq. Pal. Amor. iii. 614 et seq., et 

passim ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot , n. 

s. s. 


ME’ASSEFIM (“collectors”; from 5pK = “to 
collect”; hence the name of the periodical “Ha- 
Me’assef ” = “ The Collector ”) : Name designating 
the group of Hebrew writers who between 1784 and 
1811 published their works in the periodical “ Ha- 
Me’assef,” which they had founded. In 1782 Moses 
Mendelssohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch 
had appeared. In the “ bi’ur ” or commentary which 
he added to this translation, he dwelt on the beauty 
of the Hebrew language, its wealth of imagery, and 
its adaptability for poetic expression. By his com- 
ments on Scripture, also, he largely stimulated He- 
brew, grammatical, and exegetic studies. The seeds 
he thus scattered bore fruit even in liis lifetime. 
While reading and discussing Mendelssohn’s Scrip- 
tural expositions, Isaac Abraham Euchel and Men- 
del Bbesslau, who were at that time tutoring in 
the house of David Friedlander at Konigsberg, con- 
ceived the idea of causing Hebrew as a literary lan- 
guage to be used more widely among the J ews. As- 
sured of tlie material support of Simon and Samuel 
Friedlander, they issued in the spring of 1783 an 
appeal to all Jews to assist in establishing a society 
for the study of Hebrew (Hebrat Doreshe Leshon 
‘Eber). The periodical “ Ha-Me’assef” was projected 
as a rallying-point for all those who were inter- 
ested in and able to contribute to the. woik. 

The undertaking met with a cordial reception in 
many quarters, especially in Berlin; Mendelssohn 
and even the aged Naphtali Herz Wessely prom- 
ising their support and contributing to “Ha-Me as- 
set,” the former anonymously. The first number 
of the periodical was announced April 13, 1783, in a 
prospectus, “Nalial ha-Besor,” signed by Euchel, 
Bresslau, and Samuel and Simon Friedlander. The 
first volume appeared in 1784, being the earliest suc- 
cessful periodical published iu Hebrew. The first 
three volumes were issued in monthly numbers at 
Konigsberg (the frontispiece to vol. iii. being Naph- 
tali Herz Wessely ’s portrait); vols. iv.-vi. appeared 
in quarterly numbers at Konigsberg and Berlin; 
vol. vii. (one number only) at Breslau ; vol. vin. at 
Berlin; tlie first two numbers of vol. ix. at Altona, 
and the last two at Dessau; vol. x. (two numbers 
only) also at Dessau. The new “ Collector ” (“ Afeare 
ha-Me ? assef” or “Ha-Me’assef he-Hadash”), edited 
by S. Cohen, may be regarded as a continuation of 
“Ha-Me’assef.” Yol. i. appeared at Berlin in 1809; 
vol. ii. at Altona in 1810; and vol. iii. at Dessau m 
1811 

In addition to articles on Hebrew prose and poetry 
“Ha-Me’assef” printed general scientific articles, in- 
teresting papers on mathematics and natural science, 
biographies of eminent Hebrew scholars, and articles 
on the history of the Roman emperors; responsa on 
religious questions, e.g., on the speedy burial ot 
tlie dead, have also been collected in its pages. I he 
attitude of “ Ha-Me’assef ” was by turns Orthodox or 
Reform, according to the views of the collaborator. 
It was often very aggressive toward tlie strictly Or- 
thodox view, although Wessely had from the very 
beginning advised a purely objective point ol 

^ 1 The principal collaborators on “ Ha-Me’assef ” were 
Ben Zeeb, Bras, Bresslau, Cohen, Dessau Euchel, 
i Franco-Mendez, Friedlander, Friedrichsfeld, Herz, 
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Joseph Hirscli, Limlau, Lowe, Lowisolm, Mendels- 
solm, Wessely, Witzliauscn, and Wolfsohn. 

See Biueists; Haskalaii ; Mendelssohn, Moses. 

P ar te i.-iii.: Grate, Gcscl,. 
Sii? ip 9 " Lesser, Register u ml Chronik der Gcsell- 
coi 575* yaffil! 11 St eins chneider, Cat. Bodl. 

eoi. o<o, Zeithn Bihl. Post-Mendels, parts i. and ii.; Alla 
' p * 448 : Israel Davidson, The Beginnings 
of Pu wdical Literature , Baltimore, 1900 . 

G - M. L. B. 

MEASURES. See Weights and Measures. 

MEAT-TAX : In Austria, as everywhere else, 
the Jewish communities imposed a tax on meat,’ 
the revenue from which was used for communal 
pui poses. During’ the eighteenth century, however, 
the national government used this method of raising 
a revenue from the Jews in order to support educa- 
tional ^institutions. Such was the case in Galicia 
after 1791. In the congregations belonging to the 
kingdom of Bohemia the meat-tax, with the tax on 
wme and fish, was used to compensate the govern- 
ment for the loss of revenue attending the abolition 
of the toleration-tax in 17S2. It was about two 
kreutzcr on one pound of meat and ten kreutzer on a 
goose. The tax was levied in such a way that the 
butchers had to give with every pound of meat a 
receipt for the payment of that duty, while in the 
case of fowl the shohct was not permitted to kill 
unless the party requiring his services handed him 
such a receipt. . This tax was farmed out to a con- 
tractor; he paid the government a fixed annual 
sum for the whole province and had his subcontract- 
ors m every town. The latter were almost invariably 
* (D\ s, and exacted their money with merciless rigor. 

I hose who attempted to evade the tax were heavily 
fiued. The hardships entailed by the cruelty of 
these tax-farmers are vividly presented in Eduard 
Ixulke s novels. 

For the meat-tax in Russia see Korobka. 
Bibliography: Stoger, Gcsctzlichc Vcrfassuna der Galizi 

m Mdlircn Wl(l Schlc « icn 

D. 

ME’ATI, HA- Oru\'£n) : Family of translators 
winch flourished at Rome in the thirteenth and four- 
teen th centuries. 

Nathan b. Eliezer ha-Me’ati : Earliest known 
member of the family; called the “Prince of Trans- 
lators ” and the “ Italian Tibbonide ” ; lived in Rome 
from 13 1 9 to 1283. His native place seems to have 
been Cento, whence his name “Me'ati,” which is the 
Hebrew equivalent of “ Cento ” (= 100). After ac- 
quiring many languages during his long wander- 
ings, he settled at Rome, where he translated scien- 
tifle and especially medical works from Arabic into 
Hebrew, to take the place, as lie declared, of the 
medical literature of the Jews which had existed 
even at the time of Solomon but had been lost and 
to silence the mockery of the Christians, who’ said 
that the Jews had no such literature. His transla- 
tions are: (1) ‘Ammar ben ‘Ali al-Mausuli’s “Al- 
Muntalnb fi Tlaj al-‘Ain,” on the treatment of the 
eye ; (2) the “ Canon ” of Avicenna ; (3) the aphorisms 
pSi HiP ii° CiateS witl1 Ga]on ’ s commentary (Neubaucr 

ri«ui' B f d Ar IICbr --'', 1SS '” N °’ 1588); (4) tlie a P>'<> 
risms of Mnimomdcs, a selection from various 


authors, chiefly from Galen, published under H. P 
title “Pirlje Mosheh,” Lemberg, 1804. 

Manjr anonymous translations are attributed to 
Me’ati, among them: (1) Razi’s treatise on bleeding- 
“ Ma’amar be-IIakkazah ” ; (2) Zahrawi’s “ Ifltab nl 
Tasrif "(Hebrew title, “Zeruf ”); (3)Ibu Zuhr’s “Ki- 
tab al-Aghdhiyah ” (Hebrew title, “Sefer lia-Mezo- 
not ”) ; (4) an anonymous work on the causes of eclin- 
ses entitled “Ma’amar ‘al SibbotLikkutlia-Me’orot ” 
Samuel ha-Me’ati : Son of Solomon ha-Me’ati 
He concluded the translation of an extract from 
Galen s commentary to Hippocrates’ work “On 
Regimen in Acute Diseases,” and, some time after 
1306, the translation of a medical work by Ibn 
Zuhr. 

Solomon ha-Me’ati : Son of Nathan b. Eliezer 
ha-Me’ati. He completed (1299) the translation be- 
gun by his father, of Galen’s commentary to Hip. 
pocrates’ work “On Airs, Waters, and Places.” 

Bibliography : De Rossi, Dizionarto , p. 63; Nepi-Glilronm 

loletlnt Gettolc 1 ferae! , p. 274 ; Carmoly, Histoire < « VAl!' 

cnis Jutts, p. 84 ; Zunz. in Geiffer’s Jiid 7r it iv ion . “e* • 

icbueider, .Cat, B<m. cil’ora? idem, 

6tu., 003 , 660, 0,0. 0,9, 701, 740; idem, in .1/. uuitsschr'i h *1 s 6 V 

ssm t ir ste,u and ' Riese " Geiciz 

J ’ I. Bn.— I. E. 

MEBORAK HA-NAGID. See Egypt. 

MECHANIC. See Artisans; Labor; Master 
and Servant. 

MECHNIKOV . See Novachovicit, L. 

MECIA (MATTHEW) DE VIEADESTES: 

Jewish chartographer of Majorca at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. He was the author of a 
map, dated 1413, formerly in the convent of Val de 
Cnsto, near Segorbe, hut now in the Bibliotlicque 
Nationale at Paris. In it he gives special promi- 
nence to the navigation in African waters of Jacme 
Ferrer, also of Majorca. It fills six sheets in Mar- 
cel’s “ Clioix de Cartes et de Mappemondes des XIYe 
et XVe Sificles ” (Paris, 1896). The map is based 
upon the work of Jaffuda Cresques, the probable 
author of the atlas of Charles V. Mecia therefore 
belonged to the JudaBo-Catalan school of chartoo-- 
rajDhers. Don Miguel Bonet has discovered in the 
archives of Majorca a permit of the governor’s lieu- 
tenant allowing the “convert Macia” to debark in 
Sicily. This is dated Jan. 20, 1401, and probably 
refers to Mecia. 

Bibliography : E. T. Hamy, in Compton Rendus of the Aca- 
demic dcs Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres , 1902, p. 71. 

J * ’ G. 


MECKLENBURG: Territory in North Ger- 
many; bounded mi the north by the Baltic Sea. 
Formerly it constituted one duchy, but since 1701 it 
has been divided into Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, forming two separate grand 
duchies of the German empire. However, their 
governments are still intimately connected Meck- 
lenburg -Schwerin has (1900) 007,770 inhabitants, 
among whom are 1,763 Jews, divided into 36 con- 
gregations; Mecklenburg-Strelitz has 102,602 inhab- 
itants, including 331 Jews, divided into 6 congrega- 
tions. It is possible that the settlement of Jews 
m Mecklenburg dates from 1243, when Brandenburg 
expelled its Jews; but it is equally probable that 
the fust Jewish settlers arrived from western Ger- 
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many, where the Jews were frequently persecuted. 

I "s certain, however, that Jews lived in Meck- 
1 lenburg as early as 1266, for m a 

Early Set- document dated April 14, 1-66, in 
tlement. which Henry I. (the Pilgrim), con- 
f erred upon Wismar the Ltibeck rights, 
Jews are mentioned together with the private 
servants and officials of the prince. Thus Wismai 
seems to contain the oldest settlement of Jews m 
Mecklenburg. By and by they are heard of in other 
cities- in Boizenburg, 1267; Rostock, 1279; Cracow 
and Glistrow, 1325; Malchin, 1332.; Scliwenn (now 
the center of the Jewish communities in Meculeii- 
burg), about 1340; Eriedland and Parchim, 1350, 
Neubrandenburg, 1440. 

The Jews of Mecklenburg were compelled to pay 
a considerable sum annually for the privilege of liv- 
ing there and for protection by the prince. The 

several estates looked with great dislavoi u P on 

presenco and never neglected an opportunity of in- 
juring them. They had no right to own real estate 
and their residence, as a rule, was confined to t 
most neglected quarters of the city, they dwelt in. 

In Wismar, for instance, they inhabited the Altbo- 
terstrasse, which was called “ Platea Judieorum ; 
here they had a synagogue, called Domus Judse- 
orum.” Naturally their fate was bound up with 
that of their protector. Thus when Henry under- 
took a pilgrimage to Palestine, where he remained 
for twenty-four years in Mohammedan captivity, 

Z to'«V, re ipdtad f.om vvi«o». am . — 

were not readmitted until the succession of Hemy 
II (the Lion-Hearted). During his reign a Jew 
named Nathan (1810)— was permitted to own real 
estate in Wismar. Under Albrecht IL t ‘‘° n 0 ' I 

sition changed for the worse ; only two Jewish torn- 
lies were permitted to reside in Wismar,. and they I 
became subject to the jurisdiction of the city magis- 
trates instead of to that of the prince thus being 
exposed to the fanaticism and hatred of riie people 
Some Jews were admitted into Wismar in 1349, but 
they were expelled again in 1350, and since then and 
for 500 years thereafter there was no tiace or Je \ 
ish residence there. 

In the other cities matters were worse. Jews at 
Cracow and Glistrow suffered martyrdom three 
times within 167 years. A baptized Jewess accused 
her brother-in-law Eleazar of having desecrated the 
host- all the Jews were seized and burned, the syna- 
gogue was destroyed, and in its place was erected a 
“chapel of the Holy Blood ” (1325). Two Clins ians 
of Rostock who were found guilty of having lobbed 
and murdered a Jew and Jewess were punished 
with banishment only (1320). In 13o0 the wide- 
spread accusation that the Jews had poisoned the 
wells was made in Mecklenburg, and nearly all tnc 
Jews there were driven out. They seem however, 
to have resettled there within a few decades. 

Mecklenburg’s cruel treatment of the Jews readme 
its climax in 1492, in connection with a charge of 
desecrating the host. A Jew was accused of having 
persuaded a priest to become a convert to Judaism 
and of having induced him to steal the sacied ho., 
for the purpose of desecrating it. The matter being 
brought before the duke, lie ordered all the «>ews to 
be placed under arrest and brought to Sternbeig. 


There they were subjected to horrible torture in 
order to extort from them a confession. But 
though they persistently denied the charge, the 
sentence to burn them alive was pro- 
The nounced. On Oct. 24, 1492, twenty- 
Sternberg* four J eAvs and tAV o J eAvesses were taken 
Burning, to a bill near the city of bternberg 
since then called the “ Judenbeig 
where they died on the pyre. Those not burned 
were banished from the land. The prominent rab- 
bis of the time declared the ban against any Jew 
who would settle in cruel Mecklenburg, and there 
is no evidence that any Jew settled there until the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

In the meantime Protestantism had taken root m 
Mecklenburg, and religious fanaticism was no longer 
so rampant as in former days. Yet it was duiing 
the reign of the Catholic prince Christian I (16o8- 
1692) that the second movement of Jews to Mecklen- 
burg began. In 1676 he called to his court the Jews 
Abraham Haym and Nathan Benedix of Hamburg, 
gave them special privileges, and granted them a 
tobacco monopoly, the first in Mecklenburg. At the 
intervention of the court Jews, Duke Fiedenck 
William abolished the poll-tax. But Ins successor 
Charles Ludwig (1747-56), who had special political 
reasons for wishing to please the people issued an 
edict that all unprivileged Jews should leav e the 
land within four weeks; tins left only about tlmty 
“Schutzjuden” in Mecklenburg. The same prince 
called to his court the brothers Philip and Nathan 
Aaron, who became the real founders of the present 
Jewish communities in Mecklenburg. Throng 1 
their influence the Jewish population there so in- 
creased that they were able in l.o2 to call a con- 
vention to deliberate upon their religious needs. 
They decided, among other things, to request the 
chief rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Oder to remove the 
ban of 1492 and to establish a Jewish tribunal. l i e 
latter, however, did not receive the_ sanction of the 
government, and was abolished (17oo) by a rescript 
of the duke. In 1764 they held another convention, 
with the sanction of Duke Frederick the Pious, who 
vested in the rabbis the power of judges amon 0 
the Jews. In 1765 one Marcus Moses graduated as 
a physician, and an edict of the duke permitted him 
to practise. This was the first graduation of a Jew 
in Mecklenburg. One Marcus Isaac (who distin- 
guished himself during the occupation of Mecklen- 
burg- by Frederick the Great) and a certain Hnsch 
were the first in the commercial field ; they began 
about this time to export wool, thus encouraging 
the raising of sheep, which occupation has greatly 
contributed to the prosperity of the countiy. 

Under this mild government the community de 
veloped rapidly. Two synagogues were dedicated 
-one on Sept. 5, 1763, at Altstrelitz, the com- 
munity of which numbered 130 families; the otliei 
at Schwerin in 1773. Still the populace was hos- 
tile toward the Jews and often insisted on t 
strict enforcement of the constitutional provisions 
by which the dukes of the Mecklenburg duchies 
pledged themselves to grant no privileges to Jew- 
ish settlers to the detriment of Christian citizens. 
Duke Frederick Francis 1. was the first pi mce >• 
earnestly desired their emancipation. On *eb. 
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1811, the Jews petitioned liim on that subject, and 
he consulted the estates at the following 1 conven- 
tion. They acknowledged the justice of the pe- 
tition, but argued that the Jews were 
Their First not as yet ready for emancipation. 
Emanci- But Professor Tychsen of the Univer- 
pation. sit} r of Rostock, who was consulted 
on the matter, declared himself in 
favor of the petition. After some hesitation the 
duke finalty decided in favor of the Jews, and issued, 
Feb. 22, 1818, a constitution which declared that, 
his Jewish subjects, with their wives and children, 
were citizens of Mecklenburg; leaving future legis- 
lation to decide whether or not they were to be ad- 
mitted to government positions. The Jews soon 
had an opportune to show their gratitude; the 
Jewish youth enthusiastically responded to the 
duke s call to arms in 1818. But the reaction which 
set in after Waterloo and the ill-will of the states 
brought about a suspension of this law in 1815. In 
1829 the Jews were first admitted to the practise 
of law, with the limitation that they could prac- 
tise only in the cit} r courts. Mecklenburg adopted 
in 1S48 the “ Grundrechte 77 (constitution) of the 
Frankfort Parliament abolishing all disabilities on 
account of religion, but repealed it two years later. 

But times had changed. While in former days 
the people opposed the emancipation of the Jews, 
in 1867 the municipal boards of various cities in 
Mecklenburg petitioned the Reichstag for it, and a 
member of the Reichstag, Wigger by name, was the 
most ardent advocate of the passage of a law abol- 
ishing all disabilities based on differences of religion. 
The Reichstag passed that law by a large majority 
March 12, 1869, and King William of Prussia, as 
the head of the North German Federation, confirmed 
it July 8, 1869. With the passage of this law and 
its insertion in the constitution of the German em- 
pire in 1871, the last political disability resting on 
the Jews of Mecklenburg, as on Jews throughout 
the empire, was removed. 

D ° Uathl Gesch - dcr Judcn in Mecklenburg, 

D - I. War. 

Of the internal conditions of the Mecklenburg 
Jewry during the first settlement, up to 1492, noth- 
ing is known. During the second settlement, in 
the seventeenth centuiy, the community was too 
small to show any spiritual activity. The first sign 
of such is in the case of Nathan Aaron, who main- 
tained J oshua Spira in his house as a chaplain. The 
first rabbi appointed by the duke was Jeremiah 
Israel (1768), whose chief duty consisted in acting 
as judge for the scattered communities of the duch- 
ies He was succeeded by the above-mentioned 
Joshua Spira, author of “ Panim Masbirot ” (or 
Aiba Sliittot li MeHaRISh ”), novelise and re- 
sponsa (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1770). 

Duiing the latter jDart of the eighteenth and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the differ- 
. . ences between R. Marcus Lazarus Jaffe 

Spiritual and R. Joshua Falk Albu and their con- 
Activities. gregations frequently occupied the at- 
tention of the authorities. As these 
rabbis were Poles and not in sympathy with the edu- 
cational movement which had won the allegiance 


of the Jews of Mecklenburg, as of other communi- 
ties in Germany, an attempt was made about 1828 
to establish in Gustrow a normal school where Jew- 
ish teachers might be trained, but the movement 
failed for lack of means. The congregation of Alt- 
strelitz, however, established a parochial school 
which at one time flourished under the famous Ger- 
man lexicographer Daniel Sanders. 

The movement for emancipation which began 
about 1830 resulted in the foundation of a society for 
promoting the adoption of manual occupations by 
Jews (1836). Three years later the government took 
steps toward improving the condition of the Jews 
by giving them a constitution. An “ Oberrath ” was 
organized consisting of two government officials, 
the “ Landrabbiner,” and five representatives of the 
communities. The “Landrabbiner,” who was re- 
quired to have academic training, was to raise the 
intellectual standard of the congregation and intro- 
duce certain reforms. The first to hold this office 
was Samuel Holdileim, elected in 1840 He re- 
signed in 1847 to take charge of the Berlin Reform 
congregation. lie organized parochial schools and 
instituted Reform services; his reforms, however, 
were all of a moderate character, although they 
aroused considerable opposition. 

A far stronger opposition was experienced by 
Holdlieim’s successor, David Einiiorn (1847-53), 
when he blessed in the synagogue a child whose 
father refused to permit its circumcision. In the 
ensuing controversy Franz Delitzsoh, then pro- 
fessor at Rostock, participated, publishing in a Ros- 
tock daily a series of articles to which Einliorn re- 
plied in very heated terms. 

With Einliorn s resignation the government de- 
cided to strengthen the Orthodox party by calling 
Baruch LirsciiUTz, who was to effect a restoration 
of historic Judaism. The rigidity of his views, 
however, caused the government to dismiss him in 
1858, when he was succeeded by another exponent 
of strict Orthodoxy, Solomon Coiin, who in 1876 
was succeeded by the present (1904) incumbent G. 

F. Feilciienfeld. 

The smaller principality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
! liad a rabbi in Hie middle of the eighteenth century 
Maicus Levin Siisskind, who published a German 
sermon preached at the dedication of the synagogue 
in 1763. He was succeeded by R. Sanwil of Bran- 
denburg; the present (1904) incumbent, Jacob Ham- 
burger, has officiated since 1852. The rabbinical 
author Judah Lob lived in Altstrelitz ; his treatise on 
resurrection was translated by Professor Tychsen 
under the title “Die Aufersteliung der Todten aus 
dem Gesetze Mosis Bewiesen” (1766). Later, Ju- 
dah Lob was rabbi of Birnbaum, and then of Stock- 
holm. 

The University of Rostock had a famous Orien- 
talist in Tychsen, who taught first in Blitz ow (1760) 
and then in Rostock (from 1779). A. T. Hartman, 
the opponent of the emancipation of the Jews, also 
taught in Rostock (1811-38). Among the prominent 
Jews who are natives of Mecklenburg may be men- 
tonecl : I. Marcus, alternate deputy to the Frankfort 
Pailiament in 1848; the lexicographer Daniel San- 
deis; and the journalist Emil Jonas, translator of 
Scandinavian poetry into German. D. 
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MEDALS : Soon after the revival of the art of 
engraving medals, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, a few Jewish specimens were struck in 
Italy, although the number was very small on ac- 
count of the general oppression of the Jews at that 
period. The number gradually increased during 
the eighteenth century, keeping pace with the im- 
provement of Jewish' conditions; and in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the Jews had 
been emancipated in nearly all civilized countries, 
medals were struck so frequently that one or more 
appeared nearly every year. The following list con- 
tains the principal Jewish medals known. Those 
issued in honor of comparatively unimportant pri- 
vate persons and numerous miscellaneous and cab- 
alisiic medals are not included. The symbol 0 desig- 
nates medals which are described in works mentioned 
in the bibliography and * those in the illustrations. 

1503. Benjamin b. Elijah Beer : obverse, bust; reverse, in- 
scription ; 167 mm. 

155:1.* ° Elias and Rica Delatas : bust on both sides ; 4J mm. 

1556 * 0 Gracia Nasi : engraved on one side only ; bust ; 66 mm. 

I1559' Baptism of the Jew Michael of Prague : oval ; obverse, 
baptism (in the Jordan); reverse, inscription ; 83 X 
69 mm. 

1670. Three hundredth anniversary of the alleged desecra- 
tion of the host at Brussels : obverse, tbe Holy Sacra- 
ment; reverse, inscription: 39 mm. 

1070. Idem : obverse, the Holy Sacrament ; reverse, escutch- 
eon ; 33 111m. a , 

1686. Participation of the Jews in the defense of Buda : ob- 
verse, smelting-furnace; reverse, inscription; 2 
sizes, 41 and 47 mm. respectively. 

1711 *° Conflagration in the ghetto of Frankfort: obverse, tbe 
tire ; reverse, inscription ; inscription about tbe 
edge; 44 mm. 

1735.° Eliezer ben Samuel Slnnelka : obverse, bust; reverse, 
inscription. 

1738 Suss Oppenheimer’s execution : obverse, bust ; reverse, 
gallows ; 38 mm.: “ Seliraub ” medal ; 43 mm. 

1745* 0 Edict of exile at Prague : obverse, audience ; reverse, 
Solomon’s Temple ; 64 mm. 

c. 1775 * 0 Moses Mendelssohn : obverse, bust ; reverse, skull and 
butterfly ; 43 mm. 

c. 1775. Idem: one-sided cast medallion; bust, skull, etc.; 

99 mm. 

1781 Edict of Toleration by Emperor Joseph II. : obverse, 
bust ; reverse, obelisk and genius ; 45 mm. 

1783.* Idem: obverse, bust; reverse, clericals of the three 
confessions; 43 mm. 

1790 * Medal presented by the Hessian Jews to -Landgrave 
Ludwig X.: obverse, mail sacrificing ; reverse, in- 
scription ; 37 mm. 

1790 0 Medal presented by the Hessian Jews to the Landgra- 
vine Caroline Henrietta: obverse, palm-tree; re- 
verse, inscription ; three variants, 34, 34, and 29 mm. 
respectively. 

1791.* Wilbelmsehule at Breslau : obverse, grafted trunk ; re- 
verse, inscription; two sizes, 18 aud 11 mm. re- 
spectively. 

1793.*° Daniel Itzig’s seventieth birthday: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, allegorical group ; 52 mm. 

1803.° Lippmann Meyer’s seventy-tbird birthday: obverse, 
bust ; reverse, inscription : 88 ram. 

c. 1803.* 0 Marcus Herz : obverse, bust ; reverse, Pallas; 41mm. 

1805.* 0 Emancipation of the Russian Jews : obverse, bust ; re- 
verse, man sacrificing : 46 mm. 

1800.* ° Napoleon and the Sanhedrin : obverse, bust ; reverse, 
Napoleon and a Jew ; 41 mm. 

1808.* ° Emancipation of the Westphalian Jews : obverse, tliank- 
olTering: reverse, two geniuses; 42 mm. 

1810. Building of the synagogue at Bordeaux : inscriptions 
on both sides ; 35 mm. 

c. 1810. Gershom Mendes Seixas : obverse, bust and inscription. 

1820. Four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the alleged 
desecration of the host at Brussels : obverse, the Holy 
Sacrament; reverse, inscription ; 32 mm. 

1824. Laying of the corner-stone of the synagogue at Munich : 

obverse, bust ; reverse, engraved inscription ; 26 mm. I 


1826. Dedication of tbe same synagogue : obverse, the syna- 

gogue ; reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

1827. Court commission of the Dutch Jews : obverse, altar and 

symbols : reverse, plain ; 59 mm. 

1828. Giuditta Pasta : one-sided medallion ; head; 113 mm. 

1829. Idem : obverse, head; reverse, inscription; two vari- 

ants, 43 and 35 mm. 

1830. Idem : obverse, homage ; reverse, inscription ; 47 mm. 
1830. Ludwig Borne : one-sided medallion ; head ; 159 mm. 
1836.* Gabriel Riesser : obverse, allegorical group ; reverse, 

inscription ; 59 mm. 

1836. Death of N. M. von Rothschild : obverse, head ; reverse, 
inscription ; 62 mm. 

1836. Court commission of the Dutch Jews : observe, symbolic 

picture; reverse, plain; 47 mm. 

1837. Elias Hensehel and the Jews of Breslau : obverse, head : 

reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

1840. Montefiore and Cremieux at Damascus : obverse, audi- 

ence; reverse, inscription ; 43 mm. 

1841. The king in the synagogue at Mastricht : obverse, the 

synagogue; reverse, inscription; 41 mm. 

1841. Jewish Home for the Aged at The Hague : obverse, the 
building ; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

1841.* Jewish hospital at Hamburg (Solomon Heine) qobverse. 

head; reverse, the building; two sizes, 45 aud 12 
mm. respectively. . 

1841. * Jewish loan institute at Hamburg: obverse, beehive; 

reverse, inscription ; 45 mm. 

1841 * Montefiore and the Jews of Hamburg: obverse, escutch- 
eon ; reverse, inscription ; 42 mm. 

1842. R. Solomon Herscliell : obverse, bust ; reverse, Torah 

scroll and inscription ; 62 mm. 

1843. Hebrew school at Birmingham ; obverse, the building ; 

reverse, inscription ; 45 mm. 

1843. First Jewish confirmation at Warsaw : obverse, seven- 

branched candlestick and tables of the Law ; re- 
verse, inscription ; 42 mm. 

1844. S. M. von Rothschild’s seventieth birthday : obverse, 

head ; reverse, escutcheon ; 59 mm. 

1846* Isaac Bernays’ jubilee : inscriptions on both sides ; ol 


1S46. 

1847. 

1848. 
1848. 
1S48. 
1850. 

1850. 


Rachel (Felix): obverse, head; reverse, inscription; 

Medal dedicated to Giacomo Meyerbeer by the Concordia 
Society : obverse, bust ; reverse, inscription ; 46 mm. 
Destruction of Rothschild’s castle, Surenne : inscrip- 
tions on both sides ; 69 mm. 

Medal given by tbe Italian Jews to B. d’Azeglio : ob- 
verse, bust ; reverse, inscription : '51 mm. 

Daniel Mania : obverse, bust ; reverse, homage of the 
people: 57 mm. . . , . 

Society for the Emancipation of the Oriental Christians 
and Jews; obverse, group ; reverse, inscription; 

mm. . . 

General de Meza : obverse, bust ; reverse, trophy ; 4o 


• mm. . . . . . 

1850. August Neander: obverse, bust; reverse, inscription, 

45 mm. 

1851. Dr. Gruby : obverse, snake of JEsculapius ; reverse, in- 

scription ; 50 mm. 

1852. Orthodox synagogue at Frankfort: obverse, the syna- 

gogue ; reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

1853. Engraver Samuel Jesi: obverse, head; reverse, in- 

scription; 6S mm. 

1S54. Giacomo Meyerbeer : obverse, bead ; reverse, lyre ; 41 


1S55 Medal presented by the Italian Jews to Albert Cohn. 

obverse, temple vessels ; reverse, inscription ; do mm. 

1855 Similar medal presented to Ludwig Philippson. 

1S56. Laemmelscliule at Jerusalem : obverse, palm-tree ; re- 
verse, inscription ; 33 mm. 

1S5S. Death of Rachel (Felix): obverse, head; reverse, in- 
scription; 53 mm.; token, 23 mm. 

185S (?). M. G. Saphir: one-sided medal ; bust; 47 mm. 

1859. R. Henri Loeb's jubilee: obverse, bust; reverse, in- 
scription ; 59 mm. , 

1860 Right conferred upon the Austrian Jew s to possess rea 
estate : obverse, allegorical picture; reverse, in- 
scription ; 73 ram. . 

(c. I860). Societe J. R. Pereire, prize medalj obverse, Pereire 
teaching ; reverse, inscription : 54 mm. 

1S61 (?). Historical painter B. Ullmann: one-sided medallion, 
bust ; 123 mm. 

1861. Synagogue at Cologne : ^obverse, tbe synagogue, le- 
vursp t n t prior view : o9 mm, 
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COM.MEMOKATIVE MEDALS. 

1. Elias and Rica Delatas,tt52. 2. Gracia Nasi, 1556. 3. Conflagration at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1711. 1. Edict of Exile from 
Prague, 1745. 5. Edict of Toleration Issued by Emperor Joseph II., 1781. 6. Presented by Hessian 
Jews to the Landgrave Ludwig X., 1790. 

(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 
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COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS. 

8. Emancipation of Russian Jews by 
Wilhelmschule at Breslau, 1791. 12. D 
18. Moses Mendelssohn’s “ Phaedon,” 1 

(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 


Emancipation of Westphalian Jews, 1808. 
181)0. 10. Marcus Herz, 1805. 11. 


Medals 

Medeba 
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3S61. Numismatist Oberndoerfer’s seventieth birthday: ob- 
verse, bust; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

18Go. Preacher Mimnheiiner’s seventieth birthday: obverse, 
bust; reverse, inscription ; 50 mm. 

1864. Moses and Judith Monteiiore : obverse, busts of both ; 

reverse, inscriptions ; 68 mm. 

1865. Jewish orphan asylum for boys at Amsterdam : obverse, 

allegorical group: reverse, building; 08 mm. 

1867. Dr. M. H. Romberg: obverse, head; reverse, inscrip- 
tion ; 62 mm. 

1867. Joseph Wertheimer retiring from omce : obverse, bust ; 
reverse, inscription ; 45 mm. 

1867. Cantor Percies’ jubilee of office; inscriptions on both 

sides ; 32 mm. 

1868. Deputy Dr. Max Hirscli : octagon ; obverse, bust; re- 

verse, two hands ; 25 nun. 

1868. The astronomer H. Goldschmidt : obverse, three heads : 

reverse, allegorical figure; 69mm. 

1868* Oppenheimer foundation at Hamburg ; obverse, bust * 
reverse, building; 44 mm. 

1S70. Crdmieux at Tours : obverse, head (on another an es- 

cutcheon); reverse, inscription; 46 mm. 

1870. Franclietti’s heroic death ; two variants ; (1) obverse, 
escutcheon; reverse, inscription; 33 mm.; (2) ob- 
verse, head ; reverse, inscription ; 24 mm. 

1875. Synagogue at Pribram (Przibram): obverse, the syna- 

gogue ; reverse, shield of David ; 33 mm. 

187a. Jubilee of the Portuguese synagogue at Amsterdam : 

ob> erse, escutclieon (pelican); reverse, inscription ; 
36 mm. 

1876. Two hundredth anniversary of the He bra Kaddisha, 

Gailingen : inscriptions on both sides ; 34 mm. 

18.6. Death of the painter S. L. Yerveer: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, easel ; 60 nun. 

1S77. Portuguese synagogue at Paris : obverse, tables of the 
Law ; reverse, inscription ; 28 mm. 

1877. Salomon H. von Mosenthal’s death : obverse, head ; re- 

verse, genius ; 59 mm. 

1879. Minister of Justice Godefroi: obverse, bust; reverse 

inscription ; 69 mm. 1 

18<9. Joseph Pizza’s death: obverse, bust; reverse, masonic 
emblems; 42 mm. 

1880. Medal presented by the officials of the Jewish commu- 

nity of Vienna to Ludwig August Frunkl : obverse, 
head ; reverse, escutcheon ; 39 mm. 

1880. R. E. A. A st rue’s jubilee of office: obverse, bust; re- 

verse, inscription ; 55 mm. 

J8S1. N. Monteiiore: prize medal for military surgeons ; ob- 
verse, field-hospital; reverse, escutcheon ; 60mm. 

1881. Adolphe Cremieux’s death : obverse, bust ; reverse in- 

scription ; 68 mm. 

1881. Anti-Semitic movement at Berlin: four variants ; (1) 
obverse, escutcheon ; reverse, inscription ; (2) ob- 
verse, caricature ; reverse, sticks and hat ; (3 and 4) 
inscriptions on both sides ; 24 mm. 

1881. Jubilee of the Edict of Toleration: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, inscription ; 30 nun. 

1881. Adolf Sonnenthars jubilee: obverse, bust; reverse, 

theater ; 60 mm.; also in form of a thaler. 

3 SSI. Jubilee of the theater director Ch. Maurice: obverse, 
bust ; reverse, inscription. 

1882. Preacher Jellinek’s jubilee of office : inscriptions on 

both sides ; 44 mm. 

1882. New synagogue at Frankfort : obverse, the synagogue ; 

reverse, inscription ; 36 mm. 

1883. Prix Osiris: obverse, fencing - weapons ; reverse, 

wreath ; 34 mm. 

1884. Architect Max Fleischer : obverse, bust ; reverse, syna- 

gogue ; 104 mm. 

1884. Montefiore’s one hundredth birthday; struck three 
times (London, Corfu, and Manchester): obverse, 
bust; reverse, inscription; 42, 41, and V mm. 

1884. ignaz Kuranda : one-sided medallion ; bust ; 145 mm 
1886. Medal presented by the Jewish Aid Society at Luxem- 
burg to Engenie Bloch : obverse, allegorical group ; 
reverse, inscription ; 50 mm. 

188 < . New synagogue at Munich: obverse, the synagogue; 
reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

1888. Founding of a Frankfort lodge : obverse, shield of 
David ; reverse, tables of the Law ; 25 mm. 

1888. R. Abraham Alexander Wolf’s sixtieth anniversary 
of office : obverse, bust ; reverse, inscription ; 38 
mm. 

1888. Numismatist Donebauer’s death : obverse, bust : re- 
verse, inscription ; 58 mm. 


1889. Gerson von Bleichroder : obverse, bust; reverse es- 
cutcheon ; 25 mm. 

1889. Court choirmaster II. Levi: one-sided medallion- 

bust; 115 mm. 

1589. Editors of the “ Neue Freie Presse ” (Baclier, Benedikt, 

and Werthuer): obverse, three busts ; reverse news- 
paper ; 85 mm. 

1890. Liquidation of the Dentsch-Israelitische Gemeinde of 

Hamburg : obverse, Torah cabinet ; reverse alle- 
gorical group ; 42 mm. 

1590. Ludwig Baruay’s jubilee : obverse, bust ; reverse in- 

scription ; 45 mm. 

1890. M. 11, von Mises’ ninetieth birthday: obverse, bust; 

reverse, escutclieon ; 45 mm. 

1891. M. II. von Mises’ death: obverse, bust; reverse es- 

cutcheon ; 40 mm. 

1591. m. von WihnersdoerlTer’s jubilee : obverse, bust; re- 

verse, escutcheon ; 49 mm. 

1891. Prof. E. II. Kiscli’s fiftieth birthday; obverse, bust; 

reverse, Hygeia ; 55 mm. 

1892. Numismatist Adolph Meyers-Gedanensis ; oval; ob- 

verse, bust; reverse, buildings; 71 x 57 mm. 

1892. Prof. Tli. Gomperz’s sixtieth birthday: obverse, bust; 

reverse, allegorical groun ; 46 mm. 

1893. Jubilee of the Nachsteniiebe Society, Vienna: obverse, 

hands; reverse, inscription ; 37 mm. 

1893. State councilor T. M. C. Asser : obverse, bust ; reverse 
inscription ; 65 mm. 

1893. Preacher Adolf Jellinek’s death : obverse, bust ; re- 

verse, inscription ; 55 nun. 

1894. Karl Marx : one-sided medallion ; bust ; ISO mm. 

1894. Dr. Adolf Fisehliofs death : obverse, bust ; reverse, al- 

legorical group ; 55 mm. 

1895. Jubilee of the factory of Ludwig Lowe : obverse, bust ; 

reverse, allegorical figure ; 56 mm. 

1898. R. Isaac Elhanan Spektor: obverse, bust; reverse 
cliapel ; 29 nun. 

1896. Synagogue at Galatz : obverse, the synagogue ; re- 

verse, masonic emblems ; 40 inm. 

1896. Prof. Moritz Benedikt’s jubilee : square plaque; bust; 

60 x 44 min. 

1896. Charlotte Fnrtado-Heine : horticultural prize medal, 

founded by a will. 

1897. Michael Fischhof, founder of “Austria”: obverse, 

bust ; reverse, view of city ; 50 mm. 

189/. Prof. Joseph Gruber’s seventieth birthday; plaque- 
bust ; GO X 45 mm. 

1897. Zionist leader Architect O. Marmorek : plaque; bust; 

118 mm. 

1898. Second Zionist Congress : obverse; allegorical group ; 

reverse, inscription ; 63 mm. 

1S99. Israel itisclie Religionsgesellscliaft to Wilhelm Carl 
and Mathilde von Rothschild .: obverse, interior view 
of synagogue ; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

1899. Reunion of the Frankfort Israelitische Realseluile : ob- 

verse, view of city : reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

1899. Choir prize of. the Religionsgesellscliaft of Frankfort: 
obverse, interior view of synagogue ; reverse, mu- 
sical instruments ; 39 mm. 

1899. Prof. James Joseph Sylvester, prize medal for mathe- 

matics : obverse, bust ; reverse, inscription ; 58 mm. 

1900. Stepney Jewish School: obverse, allegorical figure; 

reverse, inscription. 

1900. Dr. K. Lippe’s seventieth birthday: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, flaming shield of David ; 30 mm. 

1900. Dr. Ludwig von Guttmaim’s death: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, mine-inspector; 35 X 31 mm. 

1900. Composer Carl Goldmark’s seventieth birthday: ob- 
verse, bust ; reverse, oak and laurel ; 55 mm. 

1900. Idem : plaque ; bust ; 200 X 155 imu. 

1900. Fiftieth anniversary of the Stern Conservatoriuin : ob- 

verse, bust; reverse, allegorical figure ; 42 mm. 

1901. Salo Cohen, director of the Jewish community of Vi- 

enna : plaque ; bust ; 168 x 115 mm. 

1901. Enlargement of the synagogue at Frankfort : obverse, 

old and new synagogues ; reverse, inscription ; 39 
mm. 

1902. Composer Ignaz Briill : plaque ; head ; 200 X 135 mm. 

1902. Virtuoso Alfred Griinfeld : plaque; head; 70 X 50 mm. 

1903. Synagogue at Szegedin : obverse and reverse, building ; 

29 mm. 

1903. Musician Siegfried Ochs : obverse, bust ; reverse, h 7 re : 

50 mm. 

1904. Centenary of the Frankfort Philanthropin : obverse, 

sower ; reverse, beehive ; 50 mm. 
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1904. M. von Wilmersdorffer’s death : plaque ; bust ; 100 mm. 
1904. Artist Joseph Israels’ eightieth birthday. 

For the names of Jews prominent as engravers of 
medals see Jew. Encyc. v. 175, s.v. Engraving 
and Engravers. 


"Bibliography: Mulder, Ecnc Zeldzamc Mcdaille , Amster- 
dam^ 1859: Schudt, Jildische Merdneurd 'tf/kcitcn { n. 82; 
Wolf Eine Unhckanntc Jiiditsche Medadle , in J I»nats- 
schrift , 1894 ; idem, Eine Medailleauf R : EUeser b. 
Samuel Schmelka , ib. 1898; idem. Das Jlidische Berlin 
Geoen Endedes Achtzehnten Jahrliunderts \nAhbddim- 
(jenund Medailleru in KaufmannGedenkbuch;id^^^^ 
Barnburner auf odcr von Juden Gcprugten Medaillen, m 
Mittlicilungen flir Jildische Volkskundc. No. xin.; idem, 
Zwei auf Judentaufen Bezliuime McdaiUen, in Monats- 
schrift , 1900; Zunz, Eine Merkivurdige Medaille, m G. S. 


duction. The publications in reference to it .will be 
found in the bibliography at the end of this article. 

The artistic and technical difficulties which the 
makers of the map had to overcome were very great, 
but they surmounted them with surprising success. 
Exact proportions and perspective were of course 
not attained, but the general relations of the sacred 
sites were graphically pictured; much valuable in- 
formation as to the condition of the land at the time 
at which the mosaic was made (fifth or sixth century 
c. e.) is given, and the traditions then current con- 
cerning the location of Biblical sites found expres- 
sion. Thus the statements of Eusebius and Jerome 
in their onomastica are illustrated and in some cases 


MEDEBA (modern name Madeba) : A town 
east of the Dead Sea and a few miles south of Hesh- 
bon. It was wrested from the Moabites by Sihon, 
King of the Amorites (Hum. xxi. 30) ; and after the 
conquest of Palestine it was assigned, together with 
the plain in which it lay, to the tribe of Beuben 
(Josh. xiii. 9, 16). During the war of the Ammon- 
ites against David, the Syrian allies of the foimei 
encamped at Medeba, which seems at that time to 
have been under Ammonite control (I Chron. xix. 
6-15). Later it was seized by the Moabites again ; 
for, according to the Moabite Stone (line 8), 

“ Omri annexed [all the land] of Medeba, and Israel 
occupied it, his clays and half his son’s days, forty 
years. ” This statement is confirmed by Isa. xv. 2, 
which mentions Medeba as a city of Moab, under 
whose control it remained until the Moabites were 
driven south of the Arnon by Jeroboam II. 

During the Maccabean period John, brother of 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus, was murdered by 
a robber clan, led by Jambri or Ambri, who lived 
in Medeba, and who in revenge were ambushed and 
slain while taking part in a marriage procession near 
the town (I Macc. ix. 35-42; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 

I, 2, 4). It was later taken by John Hyrcanus 
after a stubborn siege (ib. xiii. 9, § 1), and finally was 
captured by Alexander Jannceus, although Hyrcanus 

II. promised to restore it to Aretas, King of Arabia, 
(ib. xiii. 15, § 4; xiv. 1, § 4). 

r L. H. G. 

Medeba, after lying desolate for some centuries, 
was reoccupied by a colony of Greek Christians 
about 1880; to this colony a smaller one of Latin 
Christians has since been added. In erecting the 
necessarv buildings for this new occupation man} 
beautiful mosaics which belonged to churches and 
monasteries of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
have been uncovered. Many of these may still 
be seen in hovels, stables, and farmyards. The 
most noteworthy of these is the mosaic map of Pal- 
estine, some remains of which may still be seen in 
the floor of the Greek church at Medeba. The dis- 
covery of this map was announced in Dec., 1896, but 
there is reason to believe that it had been known to 
a small circle of ecclesiastics for some time before 
this, and that when it was first discovered it was in 
a much better state of preservation than at present. 
Toward the end of 1896 efforts were made to make 
accurate charts of the remains of it and to give to 
the world some knowledge of this remarkable pro- 


supplemented. 

Jerusalem is pictured on the map as being bisected 
by a long colonnaded street. The wall of Jerusa- 
lem did not enclose the southern end of the two hills 
on which the city stands. After enclosing the Church 
of Mt. Zion on the site of the present 
Jerusalem Ccenaculum it turned sharply to the 
Map. northeast. Traces of another wall, 
approximately on the line of the pres- 
ent one, are also visible; this latter wall is, no 
doubt, that built by Hadrian, while the exten- 
sion which includes the Church of Mt. Zion pictures 
a period before the time of Eudoxia, who rebuilt the 
wall on the line of that of Nehemiah. This not only 
throws light on the topography of Jerusalem for 
that period, but helps to date the map. Prominent 
buildings like the Church of the Holy Sepulcher are 
pictured on the map with sufficient clearness to af- 
ford considerable information concerning their archi- 
tecture at that time. 

The makers of the mosaic were especially inter- 
ested in Christian themes. They accordingly pic- 
tured the Sea of Galilee as bearing a ship containing 
the disciples, and Peter endeavoring to walk on the 
water (Matt. xiv. 25-31). 

One easily recognizes on the map the names of 
many sites which are v r ell known, such as Baltin 
(Bethel), Jifna, Jibia, Beer-sheba. Sites in southern 
Palestine and on the Philistine plain are given with 
considerable fulness. Gerar is shown close to Beer- 
sheba and to the west of it— a location which conflicts 
with the usual identification of Gerar with Umm 
Jarar, five miles to the south of Gaza. The Philis- 
tine Gath is placed near the site of the modern 
Eamleh. 

On the south the map extends far enough to show 
Lower Egypt. Witnesses quoted as reliable by 
Father Cleopas, the librarian of the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulcher, said that they saw the mosaic some 
years before it was so badly mutilated and declared 
that they recognized Ephesus and Smyrna thereon. 
It would seem, therefore, that when intact, the map 
included Asia Minor as well as Egypt. 

Tradition in the fourth century was not always 
more reliable than it is now, a fact to which this 
map sometimes bears witness. For example, the 
thrashing-floor of Atad, which Gen. 1. 10 places east 
of the Jordan, is on this map identified with Betli- 
hogla (“ thrashing-floor of Atad, which is now Betli- 
liogla ”). Beth-hogla, however, is the modem ‘Ain 
(Kasr) Hajlali in the plain southeast of Jericho, west 
of the Jordan, where a Greek monastery is situated. 
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MEDES. See Media. 

^^•^KA (Latin, JSledici ; Greek, Mz/J/n; Old Per- 
sian, Mad a ; Ilebr. Ancient name of a coun- 

try which is located south and west of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and is associated with events in Jewish 
history. The confines of Media anciently embraced 
territory corresponding roughly to the present. Azer- 
baijan, the southern borders of the Caspian, the 
province of ‘Irak -‘ A j ami, and the districts of modern 
Persia which adjoin the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Luristan. In the Hebrew Scriptures Media and the 
Medes are mentioned more than a dozen times. The 
antiquity of the name is believed to be shown by its 
having been borne by Noah's grandson Madai, sbn of 
Japheth (Gen. x. 3 [A. V. 2]), who is commonly re- 
garded as the progenitor of the Median race, Mount 
Aiaiat being within the ancient Median borders. 
From the Bible, furthermore, it is known that Israel- 
ites were placed iii cities of the Medes by Shalman- 
eser, King of Assyria, after his conquest of Samaria 
(II Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11); and Media is referred to 
under the form “Amada ” or “Madai ” in the records 
of tins king and of Tiglath-pilescr. Allusions to 
Media in connection with Persia are not rare in cer- 
tain books of the Scriptures; and the laws of the 
Medes and Persians became a synonym for all that 
was fixed and unalterable (Estli. i. 3, 14, 18 19- x 2- 
Dau. v 28, vi. 8, viii. 20). The part taken by Media 
and Elam, meaning Persia, in the overthrow of 
Babylon forms a portion of the prophecy of the 
eldei Isaiah (Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; comp, also Jcr. xxv. 
25). At Ecbatana, in the province of the Medes 
moreover, was found the famous edict of Cyrus 
granting a decree for the building of 
In Bible, the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezra vi. 2; 

I Esdras vi. 23). The same capital 
is prominent likewise in the Book of Judith (Judith 
i. 1 et seq.)\ and the ancient Median city Phases 
figures elsewhere in this book and strikingly in the 
narrative of Tobit (Judith i. 5, 15; Tobit i. 14, v. 5 
vi. 10). On the identification of “Darius the Me- 
dian ” and on Daniel’s position under his rule (Dan 
v. 28, vi. 8, viii. 20, ix. 1, xi. 1), see Daniel- 
Dakius. ’ 

With regard to Media as a factor in the world’s 
history, the antiquity of the people as an Iranian 
nation is conceded, even though the existence of a 
so-called Median empire in very remote times may 
be open to some doubt. According to the fragments 
of Berosus of Babylon, however, the Median royal 
line extended back almost two thousand years be- 
fore the time of Alexander the Great; 
Ctesias’ and the historian Ctesias pretends to 
Account, give a list of kings and their reigns 

running back nearly to 1000 b. c. For 

historic purposes, however, the story of Media begins 
with Dejoces (A viduvc), whom Herodotus (“Hist ” 
i. 16 et seq.) describes as the founder of the empire. 

This monarch is mentioned as “ Dayaukku ” in the 
inscriptions of Sargon ; and he ruled over Media 


from 709 to 656 b.c. or, more exactly, from 700 to 
647. He was succeeded by Pliraortes (Old Persian, 
I lavartish ”), who extended the boundaries and 
sway of Media and ruled from 647 to 625. Phra- 
ortes in turn was followed by Cyaxares (Old Persian 
“ M u vaxshatara ” ; Babylonian, “ U vakuishtar 
whose reign (625-585 b.c.) formed the culmination 
! of the Median ascendency. It was under this ruler, 
in alliance with Nabopalasar, King of Babylon, that 
the destruction of Nineveh and the overthrow of the 
Assyrian empire took place (c. 607-604 B.c:.). His 
successor was. Astyages (Bab. “ Islituvegu ”), whom 
Oriental tradition erroneously identifies with the 
legendary AzlnDahak of Babylon. With the rule 
of Astyages (585-550 b.c.) came the decline and 
final overthrow of Media by Persia under Cyrus. 
The Median supremacy was lost sight of in the 
greater glory of Persia. Thenceforth the two na- 
tions came to be regarded as one, their names being 
often united and used interchangeably, although 
divisions were recognized. After the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, for example, Media Minor, which 
corresponds roughly to Azerbaijan, was distin- 
guished from Media Major, which became a part of 
the Syrian empire; and, again, Media Major was 
later comprised in the Parthian domain and was 
finally included in the great empire of the Sassa- 
mans. 

From the religious standpoint also Media is im- 
poitant because Zoroaster is believed to have arisen 
in that country ; and the similarities between Zoroas- 
trianism and Judaism are many and striking. See 
Avesta; Persia. 

Ki M. 0GIL > pi /, v . : Justi, Gcsch. Ivans von den Acltesten 

£$ ltc . n ' in Ueigerand Kuhn, Grundriss dcr IranischenPhi- 
Strasburg, 3897 ; Rawlinson, Five Great 
Sni fin.' V n Ancient Eastern World, vols. iii.-iv. 
LqP^on, 18 b.) , M. Duncker, GcscIl dcs Altcrth urns, Leipsic 
r -Antiquit}/, Eng 1 , tmnsl. bv E Abhnu 

Piu-is 01 ! i8Krf rt * n C P 1 cupJe ct la Langue dcs Medes] 

m uIa n’S Meyer, Gcsch. des Altcrthums , Stuttgart, 
J5S4 , idem, Die hntstchunrj des Judenthums , Halle, 1890 

c;< A. V. W. J. 


MEDIATOR (Greek, M eain/c): An agent that 
goes between ; one who interposes between parties 
at variance; in particular, an intercessor between 
God and man. Judaism recognizes in principle no 
mediatorship between God and man. “The Lord 
alone did lead him [Israel], and there was no strange 
god with him ” (Dent, xxxii. 12). “ See now that I, 

even I, am lie, and there is no god with me; I kill, 
and I make alive; I wound, and I heal” (ib. 39)! 

In his love and in his pity he redeems them; and 
lie ^bare them and carried them ” (Isa. Ixiii. 9). 

“ What nation is there so great, who hath God so 
nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for?” (Deut. iv. 7). When 
told by God that Israel should henceforth be led by 
an angel, Moses replied: “If thy presence go not 
with me, carry us not up hence ” (Ex. xxxiii. 15). 
Still for the people the distance between the Deity 
and frail humanity was too great to be overcome by 
the spiritual effort of the multitude or of the com- 
mon individual. Hence the prophet, believed to 
be in constant communion with God, is viewed in 
Scripture as the fit person to intercede on behalf of 
men m trouble. Thus Abraham is empowered by 
God to pray for pardon and restored health for 
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Abimelech (Gen. xx. 7, 17; comp. ib. xviii. 23-33) 
Moses intercedes on behalf of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians (Ex. viii. 5-8, 24-26; ix. 28-33; x. 17-18) 
and also on behalf of his own people {ib. xvii. 11, 
xxxii. 11; Dent. ix. 18); likewise Samuel (I Sam’ 
VH. 5; xn 19, 23; comp. Ps. xeix. 6), Jeremiah (Jer. 
xv. 1), and Job (Job xiii, 7; comp. Ezek. xiv. 14- 
^0)' Noah, Daniel, and Job save their generations 
by their righteousness. 

. Iu tlie Apocryphal and Hellenistic literature the 
idea of media torship is more pronounced. Jere- 
miah is frequently mentioned as the one who “praj 7 - 
eth much for the people ” (II Mace. 
J n Apocry- xv. 14); “ whose works are to this city 
ph-al and [Jerusalem] as a firm pillar and whose 
Hellenistic prayers as a strong wall” (Apoc. Ba- 
Literature. rucli, ii 2; “Rest of the Words of Ba- 
^ ruch,” i. 2, ii. 3; comp. Jer. vi. 27; 

resik. Hob). According to Tobit (hi. 26), angels 
bring the prayers of men before God's throne. 
Enoch is asked by the fallen angels to intercede for 
them (Enoch, xiii. 4-7). Abraham is described as 
interceding tor the sinners in a state of suspense 
(lestament of Abraham, xiv. ; comp. Luke xvi. 24). 
Moses was “the advocate of Israel who bent his 
knees day and night in prayer to make intercession 
for Ins people” (Assumptio Mosis, xi. 17, xii 6) 
The Patriarchs in heaven were believed to ’be inter- 
cessors for the living (Philo, “De Execrationibus,” 

- 8^ V° dU ,fr C ° mp - J ° Se P hus ’ 

* S o); for all the righteous souls (Sibyl- 

lines, ii 331). Remarkable is the warning of Enoch 
to his children : “Say not our father stands before 
btod and prays for us to be released from sin ; for 
there is no person there to help any man that hath 
sinned (Slavonic Enoch, liii. 1 ; comp. Isa. lxiii. 10). 

In principle the Rabbis were against, prayers to 
angels for intercession. Says R. Judau: “A man 
in trouble who has a great man for a 
In Bab- patron stands at the door awaiting 
bimcal the answer the servants will bring 
Literature, whether or not he will be permitted 
to approach him for aid. He who 
needs God s help ought not to ask the assistance of 
- either Michael or Gabriel or any other angel but 
should turn immediately to God; for whosoever 
shall call on the name of God shall be delivered ” 
(ler. Ber. ix. 13a, after Joel in, 5 [A. Y ii 321) 

“However exalted the Most High is, let but a man 

enter His house and whisper a prayer and the Al- 
mighty listens as a friend to whom a secret is con- 
fided” (A er. Ber. l.a.). 

Nevertheless, to judge from the early Christian 
writers (Col. n. 19; Origen, “Contra Celsum,” i. 26 
v 6; Clement, “Stromata,” vi. 5, 41; Aristides’ 
Apologue,” xiv.), angels were often invoked bv 
certain (Gnostic?) classes of Jews. The passage- in 
Job xxxm. 23 (comp. v. 1) also led the Rabbis to 
assume that angels plead for men at the throne of 
God (Y er. Kid. i. 61d). Sliab. 12b reads: “He who 
prays in the Aramaic language will lack the aid of 
angels, whose language is Hebrew,” while from 
Tosef., IIul. ii. 18 (comp. Mek., Yitro, Ex. xx 4) it 
may be learned that angel-worship was not unknown 
m certain Jewish circles. And this led eventually 
notwithstanding the opposition of many rabbinical 


authorities (see the passages in Zunz, “ G. V ” pn 
147-149), to the introduction even into the lituriy 
of prayers addressed to the angels and seeking their 
mediation. The Ineffable Name, the divine attri 
bute of mercy, the thirteen attributes of God (sec 
Middot; Siielosii ‘Esueii), the holy throne, the 
gates of heaven, and the Torah were also appealed 
to m the liturgy (see Zunz, l.e.). A great sinner 
m the Talmud invokes the mountains and the stars 
to pray for him (‘Ab. Zarali 17a). 

Especially was Michael invoked as intercessor for 
the Jewish people (Dan. xii. 1; see Lilcken, “Mi- 
chael,” 1898, pp. 11-25). Metatron (Mithra) also is 
frequently mentioned in Gnostic circles together 
with Michael as mediator of the Revelation (Sanli. 
38b, with reference to Ex. xxiii. 21 ; Gen. R. v, • 
comp. Tan., Mishpatim, ed. Buber, p. 12). Rio*ht- 
eous souls also appear as intercessors (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. iii.). 

, Rabbis, however, insisted upon not allow- 
ing God’s absolute sovereignty and power to be in- 
fringed through the interference of angels. “The 
angels were created on the second day so that it 
should not be believed that they had a share in the 
creation of the world ” (Gen. R. i., iii,). T lie Lord 
Himself, and no angel, or seraph, or other mes- 
senger of His, smote the Egyptians at the time of 
Isiael s ledemption from Eg} 7 pt (Passover Ilagga- 
dah; Mek., Bo, 7); though in the destruction of 
oodom, Gabriel assisted (Gen. R. Ii. 3), 

That the Law was given to the people or to Moses 
through angels is a belief ascribed to the Jews by 
Josephus (“Ant.” xv. 15, 6 3), bv 
Moses the Paul (Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2), and by 
Mediator Stephen (Acts vii. 38, 53; comp, 
of the Apoc. Mosis, i. ; Book of Jubilees, i. 

Law. 27; Hernias, “Similitude,” viii. 3, 3, 
where Michael is mentioued as media- 
toi of the Book of the Law). Rabbinical teach- 
ing, on the other hand, consistently opposed the 
idea of such a mediatorsliip. “When the Lord 
spoke with Moses the angels who stood between them 
did not hear a word ” (Num. R. xiv., end; comp. 
Sifre Hum. 58). Moses alone is viewed in rabbin- 
ical literature as the mediator (“ sirsur ” = “ go-be- 
tween ”) between God and Israel (Pesik. R. vi. ; Ex. 

.; iil 6 > vi - 3 ’ Num. R. xi. 5). In Hellenistic 
literature also Moses is called “ mediator,” Meamn 
(Philo, ^De 'Vita Mo} r sis,” iii. 19; Assumptio Mosis, 
i. 14, m. 12; Gal. iii. 19). The Samaritans call 
Closes the “Mesites” (see Baneth, “Marqali,” 1888, 
p. 48), and he is actually invoked as intercessor 
by them (see “J. Q. R.” viii. 604). At the same 
time the Midrash (Lekah Tob on Dent, xxxiii. 4) 
says: “No one knows the place where Moses is 
buned, so that no one should ever sacrifice at his 
grave, or worship him, or bring incense-offerings 
to him. ” “ Wherefore criest thou to me ? ” (Ex. xiv. 

15) is thus explained by the Rabbis: “There is no 
need of asking God concerning His children, as He 
Himself is m distress when His children suffer.” 

“My children have already prayed to Me, and I 
have heard their prayer,” said God to Moses (Ex. 

R. xxi. ; Cant. R. i. 2; Mek., Beshallali, 3). 

Philo, however, speaks of “ The Word ” (“ Logos ”) 
as the mediator between two worlds. “ The Father 
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•Who created the universe has given to His arch- 
angelic and most ancient Word a preeminent gift to 
stand on the confines of both; while separating the 
created things from the Creator he pleads before the 
^ immortal God on behalf of the mor- 
Philo’s tal race which sins continually, and is 
Logos. the ambassador sent by the Ruler to 
the subject race. He exults in this 
office and boasts of it, saying : 1 1 stood in the midst 
between the Lord and you * ” (Hum. xvi. 48). From 
this it was but one step to claim for Jesus the same 
cosmic mediatorsliip, as Paul and his followers did 
while presenting him as the mediator of the new 
covenant and the restorer of the relations between 
man and God which had been broken through sin (I 
Tim ii. 5; Heb. viii. 6, ix. 15, xii. 24). Against 
this teaching R. Akiba declares: “Happy are ye 
Israelites! Before whom do ye cleanse yourselves, 
and who cleanses you from sin? Hone but your 
Father in Heaven; for Scripture says: ‘I shall 
sprinkle upon you clean waters, and ye shall be 
clean’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 25), and ‘Israel’s hope [“mik- 
weli”] is the Lord’ (Jer. xvii, 13). . Like the 
mikweli, ‘the Fountain of Water,’ so is the Lord 
the source of purification for all impurities ” (Yo- 

ma viii. 9). , ^ _ _ . 

Regarding the function of the priests, Judaism is 
also very outspoken in denying to any human being 
the power of conferring any blessing upon the peo- 
ple. The words “ And they shall put my name 
upon the children of Israel, and I will bless them ” 
(Hum. vi. 27) are thus commented upon (Sifre, 
Hum, *48; Hum. R. xi., end): “Israel is not to be- 
lieve that its blessing depends upon the priests, 
nor should the priests claim the power of blessing 
for themselves ; but God alone is He who confei s the 

blessing.” „ , , . . 

Maimonides in the fifth article of Ins creed lays 
especial stress upon prayer being offered exclusively 
to God and to no other being ; and in his commen- 
tary (Saul), xi.) he points out particularly that the 
angels should not be appealed to as mediators or in- 
tercessors between God and man. In the same man- 
ner Halimanides declares it wrong to pray to angels 
as intercessors (see his discourse Torat Adonai, 
ed. Jellinek, pp. 30-31), Lipman of Mulilhausen in 
his “Hizzahon,” pp. 12, 182, writes: “Our rabbis 
have rejected every kind of mediatorsliip, referring 
to the Scripture: ‘Him alone slialt thou w r oi ship, 
and to him slialt thou cleave ’ (Lent. x. 20). Every 
appeal to intercessors leads to idolatry and to im- 
purity.” The remark of Abraham ibn Ezra (com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, Introduction), The 
angel that mediates between man and God is reason,” 
is characteristic of the spirit of Judaism. 

Bibliography: Hamburger, B . B. T. ii. 138-112, s.v. Hittcl- 

ocler UnmittcTbarheit Gottes. 

MEDICINE.— In Bible and Talmud : The 

ancient Hebrew regarded health and disease as ema- 
nating from the same divine source. “I kill, mid I 
makelilive; I wound, and I heal ” (Deut. xxxii. 39), 
said the Lord through His servant Moses; and there- 
fore they w T ho minister to the health of their fellow s 
are regarded as the messengers of God, as the execu- 
tors of His will. Although Yiiwh is the physician 


of Israel (Ex. xv. 26), yet the practise of medicine 
is sanctioned by the Law: “If men stiive together, 
and one smite another . . . and ... he keepeth his 
bed ... he shall pay for the loss of his time, and 
shall cause him to be thoroughly healed ’ ( ib . xxi. 
18-19). Joseph employed house physicians (Gen. 

1. 2); and Isaiah mentions especially a surgeon 
or w 7 ound-dresser (Isa. iff. 7). Among the Jews, 
unlike other primitive nations, the piiests did not 
monopolize the art and science of healing. Moses 
assigned to them only the task of police supervision 
in cases of contagious diseases. The Bible does not 
mention a single instance of a priest having per- 
formed the functions of a physician. The Prophets, 
how 7 ever, practised occasionally the art of healing. 
Elijah brought to life a child apparently dead (I 
Kings xvii. 17-22); and his disciple Elisha performed 
a similar miraculous cure (II Kings iv. 18-20, 34- 
35). A man of God restored the paralyzed hand of 
King Jeroboam (I Kings xiii. 4-6). Isaiah cured 
King Hezekiah of an inflammation by applying a 
plaster made of figs (II Kings xx. 7). 

At a later period physicians were held in high es- 
teem by the people, as may be gathered from Ben Si- 
ra : “ Honor a physician with the honor due unto him 
for the uses wdiich ye may have of him, for the 
Lord hath created him. ... The Lord has created 
medicines out of the earth ; and he that is wise will 
not abhor them. . . . And He lias given men skil 
that He might be honored in His marvelous woiks. 

My son, in thy sickness be not negligent; . . . 

give place to the physician; . . . let him not go from 
thee, for thou hast need of him” (Ecclus. [Siracli] 
xxxviii. 1-12). Afterward the status of the medical 
profession became still more exalted. The court 
of justice (“bet din ”) employed in certain cases the 
services of a physician (“rofe”), wTiose expert tes- 
timony w r as decisive in criminal matters. In cases 
of assault, for instance, it w 7 as his duty to give his 
opinion (“umdena”) as to the danger to the life of 
the assaulted (Sanli. 78a; Git. 12b). Corporal pun- 
ishment w 7 as inflicted under the supervision of a 
physician (Mak. 22b). Ho physician w 7 as permitted 
to practise without a license from the local judicial 
council (B. B. 21a; Mak. 20b). Every city was re- 
quired to have at least one physician; and to live 
in a city that had none w 7 as considered hazardous 
(Sanh. 17b). 

The medical knowledge of the Talmudists was 
based upon tradition, the dissection of human bodies, 
observation of diseases, and experiments upon am- 
mals (“ ‘issuk be-debarim ” ; Hul. 5<b). 

Sources of When making their rounds physicians 

Medical used to take their apprentices with 

Knowl- them (Deut. R. x.). In the majority 
edge. of cases the art of healing w 7 as trans- 
mitted from father to son (Yer. R. H. 
i 3 57b). The numerous medical aphorisms pre- 
served in the Talmudim and Midrashim, and the fact 
that physicians took part in the discussion of many 
important religious questions by the Rabbis, indi- 
cate that the latter were not unacquainted with the 
science of medicine (Haz. 52a; Hid. 22b). That the 
demand upon the skill of physicians was considera- 
ble may be adduced from the statute law 7 prohibiting 
the part owner of a house from renting his part to 
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a physician on account of the noise and disturbance 
caused by the visiting patients (B. B. 21a), Physi- 
cians received for their services comparatively large 
fees. A current saying was; “A physician who 
takes nothing is worth nothing ” (B. K. 85a). 

What was the sum total of medical knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Hebrews can not be stated 
definitely, for the reason that neither the Bible nor 
the Talmud contains medical treatises as such. The 
Mislmah mentions a medical book, “Sefer Refu’ot,” 
which was attributed to King Solomon and expur- 
gated by King Hezekiali (Pes. iv. 9), and the Talmud 
cites a treatise on pharmacology, “Megillat Samma- 
nin ” (Yoma 3Sa) ; but neither of these has been pre- 
served. Medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of the Jews; and medical subjects are treated of or 
alluded to onR in so far as they concern or eluci- 
date some point of law. 

There are in the Bible but few direct references 
to the internal organs. Biblical poetry, however, 
abounds with expressions in which the 
Anatomy, names of such organs are used meta- 
phorically, e.g . : “ His archers compass 
me round about, he cleavetli my reins asunder, and 
doth not spare; he poureth out my gall upon the 
ground ” (Job xvi. 13 ); “His vessels are full of 
healthy fluid, and the marrow of his bones is well 
moistened ” (ib. xxi. 24, Hebr.); “Iam weary; . . . 
my throat is dried ” (Ps. Ixi.w). See Anatomy. 

The laws concerning clean (“ tohorah ”) and un- 
clean (“ tuiivah ”) alford means for ascertaining in 
part the familiarity of the ancient Hebrews with 
certain branches of anatomy. According to the 
Mosaic law (Nuin. xix. 14), any one who comes in 
contact with a dead body or any r part thereof, or 
who remains in a tent wherein a corpse is found, is 
considered infected (“unclean”) for seven days. 
The Mislmah teaches that this tent-infection 
(“tnm’at oliel”) takes place in the presence either 
of a complete corpse, or of an anatomical unit or 
member (“ebcr ”), i.e., a bone covered with its soft 
parts. A bone stripped of its soft parts does not. 
infect. Should, however, a collection of such bones, 
by either their bulk or number, represent more than 

half of the skeleton (“sheled ”). their infecting power 
is equal to tihxt or ti complete corpse (Oil. 5. cl scq.). 

This law made it imperative that the number of 
bones in the human body should be ascertained. 
Oh. i.-viii. gives the number as 248; and the fol- 
lowing bones are recognized and named : hand 
(“ pissat ha-yad ”) 30; forearm (“kaneli ”) 2; elbow- 
joint (“ marpek ”) 2 ; arm 1 ; shoulder-joint (“ kataf ”), 
including shoulder-blade (“ kanaf ”), 4 ; 
Osteology, foot (“ pissat lia-regel ”) 30 ; ankle-joint 
(“karsol ”) 10; leg 2; knee-joint. (“ ‘ar- 
kub”), including knee-cap (“pikah”) 5; thigh 1 ; 
hip 'joint (“ kotlit ”), including head of femur (“ buka 
de-itma”) and innominate bone (“keliboset ”), 3; 
spinal column (“shedrah”) made up of vertebra 
(“hulyot ”) 18; ribs 11; breast-bone (“mafteah sliel- 
leb”) 6; sacrum and coccyx (“‘ukaz ”) 6; and head 
9, in which were recognized the vertex (“kederah ”), 
two condyloid processes, the foramen magnum, the 
fontanels, maxillary bone, maxillary arch (“gabbot 
ha-zakan ”), and the nasal bone (“ ‘ezern ha-hotam ”). 
This enumeration gave rise to numerous disputes as 


to the number of bones constituting a normal skele- 
ton. The disciples of R. Ishmael, in order to settle 
this question, obtained the body of a young harlot 
who had been put to death, and, having subjected 
it to prolonged boiling (“ shelikah ”), counted the 
bones and found the number of them to be 252 
(Bek. 45a). Neither of the numbers given agrees 
with modern anatomical knowledge. The explana- 
tion of the discrepancy is to be found in the youth- 
ful age of the subject used, many of the bones not 
having become completely ossified ; also the pro- 
longed boiling caused them to be separated into 
their original component parts, so that the Talmud- 
ists counted the epiphysis and diaphysis as separate 
bones. As an expert osteologist is mentioned Theo- 
dos, a well-known physician (Naz. 52a). 

The Bible speaks of muscles under the general 
term “flesh” (“basar”). The abdominal muscles 
are mentioned in Job xl. 16. The psoas muscle is 
mentioned in the Talmud (Hul. 93a); and Bab Ilis- 
dai made the remarkable observation 
Myology, that the psoas in all clean animals, i.e., 
those that chew the cud and whose 
hoofs are cleft, has two accessory muscles whose 
respective fibers run longitudinally and transversely 
(lb. 59a). Tendons are frequently mentioned under 
the term “giddim.” 

The salivary glands or “fountains” (Niddah 55b) 
are situated in the cavity of the mouth (Ab. R, N. 
xxxi.) and under the tongue (Lev. R, xvi.). The 
capacity of the pharynx (“bet lm-beli‘ah”) was 
found by experiment to be larger than it seems. A 
hen’s egg can easily be swallowed whole (Yoma 
80a). The esophagus (“wesliet”) and larynx (“l<a- 
neh ”) have their respective origins in the pharynx. 
The structure of the esophagus is composed of two 
layers (“orot ”)— an outer, muscular one and an 
inner, serous one (Hul. 43a). The inner layer 
has longitudinal folds throughout its length, ex- 
cept at the upper part, which is called “tarbez 
ha-weshet” (ib. 43b). The lower portion of the 
inner layer is supplied with hair-like projections 
(lb. 44a). 

The larynx (“kaneli,”- “gargeret”) is composed of 

a liiivgc rirur of cricoid eai-tiltis-’ts O 1 tu.b'bia.'a.t ”>. 

tnyroia cartilage ("Komv, 77 " pikah shel-gargeret”), 
and the epiglottis (“sliippuy koba‘ ” ; Hul. 18b). 
The trachea is composed of incomplete cartilaginous 
rings (“liulyot”), and membranous ones (“bene 
huly ah ”). 

The alimentary canal of ruminating animals is 
thus described : 

“ The food passes from the mouth into the phar- 
ynx, thence into the esophagus [“istomka ”], thence 
into the reticulum [“bet ha-kosot”], thence into the 
psalterium [“lia-masas ” or “lionises ”], thence into 
the abomasum [“karsa”], thence into the duode- 
num [“ resh mayah ”], thence into the small intestines 
[“kerukah kattinah ”], thence into the blind gut 
[“sanya debe thence into the large intestines 
[“kerukit *iibya”], thence into the rectum [“ peta- 
roka”], whence it makes its exit through the 
sphincter cud [“iskutha ”] ” (Lev. R. iii.). 

According to R. Samuel, there are no liair-like 
projections (“milot ”) below the pylorus (“mezar”). 
The gastro-intestinal tract throughout its length 
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is covered externally with the peritoneum (“kerum 
niklaf ”) except the posterior surface of the lower 
portion of the rectum (“liilholet” ; Hul. 49b). The 
peritoneum forms the greater omentum (“ peder ), 
which is attached to the greater curvature or “bow 
(•‘ Kaslita ”) of the stomach (ib. 50a) and the begin- 
ning of the small intestines {ib. 93a). 

r Hie liver is attached to the diaphragm (“ tarpeslia”) 
by a fold of the peritoneum (ib. 46a). It is united 
also with the gall-bladder (** niarali ”) by means of 
a narrow tube (’* simpona ” ; ib. 48b). The pancreas 
is considered an accessory organ of the liver, and is 
called the “finger of the liver” (“ezba‘ ha-kabed ’ ). 
Its relations to the abdominal organs are described 
correctly (Tamid 31a). The anterior abdominal wall 
is divided into an inner, peritoneal layer (“keres 
penimit”) and an outer, muscular one (“keres l.iizo- 
nuh”). The spleen and kidneys are frequently 
mentioned in Talmud and Midrasli, but no descrip- 
tion is given (see below). 

The lungs are composed of two “rows' (“ aru- 
got”), riglft and left, divided vertically by a sep- 
tum (“ tarpesh lia-leb ”) which rises from the pericar- 
dium (“ kis lia-leb n ) and is attached to 
The Lungs the spinal column. The large bronchi 
and Heart. (“ bet lia-simponot ”) enter respectively 
the inner side of each row (ib. 50a). 
Alongside of the bronchi enter also the large blood- 
vessels (“ mizrakim ” ; ib. 93b). The number of lobes 
in each lung is given correctly (ib. 47a). The pleura 
is composed of two layers, an outer, rough one 
rkerama ‘illaya”) and an inner, rose-colored one 
(“ kerania tatta’a,” “kittuna de-warda ” ; ib. 46a). 
The heart is composed of two ventricles (“lialal ), 
the right being larger than the left (ib. 45b). It is 
situated to the left of the median line (Men. 87b). 
Kab expressed a radical view for his time, namely, 
that the aorta (“kaneli shel-leb ") contains blood, not 
air (Hill. 45b). The large veins are called “wen- 
dim”; the small ones, “ hutc dam.” 

The brain is not mentioned in the Bible. Accord- 
ino- to the Talmudists, it has two coats, an outer 
(the dura mater) and an inner coat (the pia mater), 
the one being hard (“kashshish ”), the othei thin 
c“ »3. The spinal cord begins outside of the 

condyloid processes (Hul. <wa). tug sonar « 
somewhat more detailed description: “The skull 
contains three cavities in which the brain is lodged. 
From the brain issue thirty-two paths.. These paths 
spread over the body connecting it with the brain 
(Zoliar on Lev. xxvi.). 

From the laws relating to circumcision, flux, men- 
struation, etc., which arc discussed at length in the 
Bible and especially in the Till mud, may be gath- 
ered some idea of the knowledge which the ancient 
Jews possessed concerning the anatomy of the gen- 
erative organs. Of the male genitals the anatom- 
ical parts are mentioned as follows : The scrotum 
(“kis”) is divided by a septum into 
The two sacculi (Bek. 40a); the testes 
Generative (“bezim,” “asliakim”) have two coats 

Organs. (Hul. 45a) ; each testicle has an appen- 
dix, the epididymis (“hute bezah ” ; 
Yeb. 75a); it is supplied with blood-vessels (“ gide 
pahad”; Hul. 93a) and nerves (ib. 45b), and it con- 
tains a viscid fluid (Yeb. 75a). It was held that the 


spermatic fluid and the urine had each a separate 
canal for their exit (Bek. 44b). 

Besides the uterus only the visible parts of the 
female generative organs (“reliem”), there being 
many synonyms, are mentioned in the Bible. The 
Talmud mentions the following ; Mons veneris (Hebr. 

“ kaf tappuali ” ; Yer. Yeb. 1-2); vulva (“ ‘erwali ”) ; 
rima pudendorum (“bet lia-setarim ” ; Niddali 66b); 
veslibulum vagvim (“ bet liizon”; ib. 41b); orifeivm 
urethra} (“Iul ”; ib. 17b); hymen (“ betulim ”); osti- 
um vagitae (“bet shinnayim ” ; ib. 46b); vagina 
(“bet toref,” “bet ha-rebem”; Sliab. 64a) ; septum 
vesico-vaginalis (“ gag prosdor”; Niddali ISa), sep- 
tum vagina-recialis (“karka prosdor”; ib.) ; uterus 
(“rehem”; ib.); canalis cervicis uteri (“makor; ib. 
41a) ; cavum uteri (“ heeler ” [ib. 17b]; “betherayon” 

FAr. 7a]). .. 

According to the Mosaic law (Lev. xn. 2-o), a 
woman after giving birth to a male cmld lemained 
unclean for seven days thereafter ; in the case of a 
female child, fourteen d:. ’ T s. Then followed a period 
of purification — for a male thirty days, and for a 
female sixty-six days. According to 
Embry- the Mishnah, miscarriages fell undei 
ology. the same law, provided, however, the 
fetus (“ shefir ”) was completely formed 
(“ merukkam ”) and its features were well differen- 
tiated (“ mi-zorat adam ”). Monstrosities and all fe- 
tuses not viable were exempt from the above-named 
law (Niddali iii. ). This interpretation of the Biblical 
law served as an impetus to the Talmudists for the 
diligent study of embryology. 

The esteem in which were held those who occu- 
pied themselves with this study is shown in the leg- 
end that King David devoted a great deal of his time 
to these investigations (Ber, 4a). R. Samuel,, it is 
said, was able to tell the exact age of a fetus (Niddah 
25b). The fetus, it was held, is completely formed at 
the cud of the sixth week. Aba Saul, a grave-digger 
by occupation, but also ail embryologist, describes 
an embryo at the end of the sixth week as follows: 

“ Size, that of the locust ; eyes are like two specks 
at some distance from each other, so are the nostrils ; 
feet like two silken cords; mouth like a hair. . . . 
The soles are not well defined.” He adds that the 

sHoxild not -fc»e examined in ( water butin Oil, 

and only by sunlight (Niddah 25b). R. Samuel 
(l.e.) contended that it wasimpossiblqfto differentiate 
the sex before the end of the fourth ihonth, vs liich, 
by the way, is the opinion of modern embryologists. 
At certain autopsies it was found tlmt^he male em- 
■ brvos were completely formed at the end of the 
forty -first day, and the female embryos at the end 
of the eighty-first day. The Rabbis contended that 
the autopsies had not been free from error (Niddah 
30b). The soft parts are formed first, then the hones 
(Gen. R. xiv.). Monstrosities like cyclopia, monop- 
sia, double back with double spinal column, and 
artresia oesophagi (“wesliet atum ”), etc., are men- 
tioned (Niddah 23b, 24a, b). 

The Bible identifies the blood with the soul (Gen. 
ix 4) The Talmudists regard blood as the essen- 
t'ial principle of life (Hul. 125a). The relation be- 
tween strength and the development of muscles is 
mentioned in the Bible (Job xl. 16). The Talmud- 
ists noted the fact that the muscles change their form 
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when in motion (Hul. 93a). Respiration is compared 
to burning. Expired air can not sustain life (Sanli. 

77a). The life of all the organs of 
Physi- the body depends upon the heart 
(A er. Ter. viii. 4). Each gland secretes 
a fluid peculiar to itself, "although all 
the glands derive their material from the' same 
source (Yum. R. xv.). The difference in the struc- 
ture of the teeth in herbivorous and carnivorous 
animals is noted (Hul. 59). Saliva, besides moisten- 
ing the tongue, adds to the payability of food 
(Yum. R. xv.). The stomach performs a purely 
mechanical function, that of churning the food ; it 
is compared to a mill. Digestion proper (“ikkul ”) 
is carried on in the intestines. The time occupied 
in digestion is not the same in all individuals. The 
end of the digestive period is made manifest by the 
return of a desire for food (Bek. 52b). Eating when 
the bowels are full is likened to the making of a Are 
in a stove from which the ashes have not been re- 
moved (ib. 55a). Normal defecation hastens diges- 
tion. Birds digest their food rapidly (Shab. S2a); 
dogs, slowty (Oh. xi. 7). The reasoning faculties 
are lodged in the brain (Yeb. 9a). The movements 
of the body depend upon the integrity of the spinal 
cord (Hul. 58). Rabbi Isaac holds that the liver 
elaborates blood (Shab, 82a). 

There are numerous references to the influence of 
climate, customs, trade, etc., upon the development 
of the oiganism as a whole, and upon certain groups 
of muscles (Ab. R. Y. xxxi. ; Yeb. 103a; M. K. 25b). 

The phenomena preceding the period of menstru- 
ation are described in detail (Yiddali xi. 8). The 
menstrual fluid is considered by Rabbi MeVr as an 
extra nutritive material which is discharged periodic- 
ally when of no use, but which is converted into 
milk during the period of lactation (ib,).. Absence 
of menstruation indicates sterility. Fear and cold 
may arrest the flow (ib. 66). 

That medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of Israel is made more evident from the pathological 
studies of the Rabbis than from any other branch of 
medical science. It is indeed remark - 
Pathology. able that the Rabbis seem to have been 
the first to recognize practically what 
is at present the prevailing theory, namely, that the 
symptoms of all diseases are merely outward mani- 
festations of internal changes in the tissues— a theory 
never advanced by their contemporaries, e.fj., Hip- 
pocrates and his disciples, and only vaguely hinted 
at by Galen (“ De Locis Affectis,” i'., cln ii.). Their 
pathological studies were a direct outgrowth of 
the law concerning the “flesh that is torn of beasts 
in the field,” which becomes unfit (“terefah”) for 
food. (Ex. xxii. 30 [A. V. 31]). Certain rules con- 
cerning this infection are enjoined upon those who 
come in contact with the flesh of an animal that 
“dietli of itself or is torn with beasts ” (Lev. xxii. 

8). The Talmudists went a step further, and de- 
clared that the word “unfit” included the flesh of 
animals afflicted with any disease which would have 
•sooner or later caused the death of the animal (Hul 
iii. 1). • ‘ 

In order, therefore, to determine the condition of 
the internal organs, each slaughtered animal was 
subjected to an autopsy; this is the practise even 


to-day. The pathological changes of the lungs 
have been most diligently studied as to color, con- 
sistency, cavities, and vegetable growths. Redness 
of the lungs indicates hyperemia (Hul. 47b), a 
condition which is not fatal (ib. 46b); blue and 
light-green discoloration is not considered danger- 
ous (ib. 47b); black indicates that the object ha* 

I begun to disintegrate (“lakah”); and the part of 
the lungs thus affected can not return to its nor- 
mal state. Bright yellow (“yarok”) is considered 
the color indicative of the most fatal condition. If 
on inflating the lungs, it is found that air ’ does 
not enter into a certain part of them (“otem bc- 
re’ah ”), it is then important to find out whether the 
obstruction is caused by pus or mucus (“mugla”) in 
the bronchi, which might have been expelled by 
coughing, or is due to thickening of the tissues. In 
the latter case the animal is unfit for food. Caseous, 
degeneration (“re’ah she-yabeshah ”), “in which 
there is no blood and it crumbles under the nail,” 
makes the flesh of the animal unfit for food. Sof- 
tening of the lung (“ re’ah slie-nitmasmesah ”) is fatal. 
In the case of an animal with collapsed lungs (“ re’ah 
she-zamekah ”) the following rule is given by the 
Talmud; if after they have been immersed in water 
they can be inflated with air, the flesh of the animal 
is fit for food ; if they can not be so inflated it is unfit. 

A pitcher-shaped cavity in the lung (“ re’ah she-nish- 
pekah ke-kiton”), filled with fluid, renders the ani- 
mal unfit for food. An empty cavity (“ re’ah she- 
nimmokah”) is not dangerous to life (ib.). The 
Rabbis speak of vegetable growths (“zemahim”) on 
the lungs in connection with adhesions of the lung 
to the thorax (“ dofen ”) ; and they describe several 
forms, all of which are not considered dangerous. 

Perforation of the outer coat of the brain is not 
fatal; but the slightest perforation of the inner coat 
is. Rabbi Jacob held that an injury of the spinal 
cord is fatal ; the editor of the Mishnah said that it 
is fatal only when the injury extends to more than 
one-lmlf of its transverse diameter (Hul. iii. 1). A 
sheep that dragged its hind legs was diagnosed- by 
Rabbi Yemar as suffering from ischiagra (“shig- 
rona ”) ; but Rabina contended that it was a paralysis 
due to the solution of continuity of the spinal cord. 
The sheep was killed, and the diagnosis of Rabina 
was corroborated (Hul. 51a). This is the only case 
on record in ancient literature where a diagnosis 
was made during life and was verified at a post- 
m oi tern examination. Rabbi Levi saw one who suf- 
fered from tremor of the head, and he remarked that 
the man was suffering from softening of the spinal 
cord. A bay a said that such cases were not fatal, but 
the patients lost their reproductive functions (ib.). 

Perforation of the heart is considered fatal. Yo 
other pathological changes of the heart are men- 
tioned. A transverse division of the trachea is not 
considered fatal, provided it is less than one-half of 
its circumference. Longitudinal wounds in the 
trachea heal quickly (ib. 45a, 54a, and 57b). Loss 
of substance is not considered fatal (ib. 18b). Per- 
foration of the esophagus is fatal, since the food 
may escape into the mediastinum (ib. 4obj. Vol- 
vulus is considered fatal (ib. 56b). Perforation of the 
stomach or of the intestines is fatal. Extirpation of 
the spleen in animals and in man is not considered 
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(Hul. 2)- Rupture or wounding of the spleen 
is considered fatal. Ablation of the uterus is men- 
tioned and is not considered fatal (Bek. vi.4). Atio- 
nhy and abscess of the kidney arc fatal /Hid. 

.W,, 1,). Accumulation of transparent fluid in the 

kidney is not fatal {ib. 53b). 

ThJ pathological changes in tlic liver mentioned m 
,l, e Talmud arc: that in which the organ becomes 
drv and bloodless and “crumbles under the nails , 

■i iisccss ■ and stone-like hardening. Extirpation of 
<l,c liver is not considered fatal If there fe loft intact 
the part which surrounds the biliary duct and that 
"lace from which the liver receives its vitality 
\bscnee of one testicle is mentioned, and tlie sub- 
let is considered sterile (Bek. vi. 0). Hypertro- 
phy and atrophy of the testicles (il>. 40b), sciotal 
hernia (“rnali ba-asliakim ”), and elephtmtwm scroti 
(the sufl’erer being called “me’ushkan ”;»&•) arc also 
mentioned. Yarious forms of hypospadias and epi- 
spadias arc described (Niddali 13a; Yob. <6a). T l c 
Mislmali enumerates 140 pathological conditions 
which in tlio eyes of the Law make a man a ‘ crip- 
ple” (“mum "land therefore unfit to perform any 
religious service in the Temple. Fifteen of these 
describe various osteologic deformities of the bead, 
spine, and extremities (Bek. vii.). The rare cases of 
individuals having a tendency to hemorrhage aic 
related, and the fact that this affection is hereditary 
is noted (liel). 64b). 

Wounds in different parts of the body, caused by 
different weapons-sword, arro\v,_ hammer, etc. 
are mentioned in the Bible (II Sain. n. ~o, im- < . ■ 1V - > 
wiii 14, xx. 10; Num. xxv. 8; Judges in. -A,' . 
04; I Kings xxii. 34: II Ohron. xxxv. 23; and of en 
elsewhere). Inflammation and abscesses (Deut. 
vwiii 27 35) gangrene and putrid discharges (Ps. 
xxxviii 6 iov. xii. 4, Xiv. 30; II Mace ix 9) are 
also referred to. Wounds were treated by the ap- 
plication of wine or oil, bandages oi 
Surgery, sutures (Isa. i. 5; Jer. viii. 22, x \i. 
g 7 11, li. 8; Deut. xxviii. 27). The sur- 

Ldcal operations mentioned in tlie Bible are those of 
Circumcision and castration, the latter being pio- 

hibited (Dent, xxiii. 1). , . lorl 

Durin" the Talnmdical period surgery attained 
a high degree of development. Many physicians 
devoted themselves exclusively to it. Smgeons 
<>• ummanim ” ; Sanli. 91b), when operating, used to 
wear a tunic over their dress (kelim xxm. o). 
They used various surgical instruments (it), xm. 2) 

In maior operations the patients were. given an an 
esthetic or a sleeping-potion (“samme de-shm a 
• n. M. 83b). Venesection was extensively used upon 
•he healthy and the sick alike. Mar bamuel.la 
hinai went so far as to recommend its use once m 
thirty days (Shab. 129b). Alter tlie age of M J 
venesection should be employed less frequently Gd. 
70a) It is not to be performed during inclement 
weather; and a careful dietetic regime should be 
followed for some time after the operation (b . ■ 
129^ Bleeding by means of leeches ( aiukam 
•• nime sl.el inayirn" ; ‘ Ab. Zarali 12b) and by means of 
cupping (the cup being called “ karna de-miimana 
Slmb. cliv. 2) is frequently mentioned. Dislocatio 
of various feints (‘Ab. Zarali 29). fractures, amputa- 
tions (Ker. 66a ; Sem. 28; Slmb. 66a), and trephining 


(Ivet 77b) are discussed in tlie Talmud. Artificial 
Lth made of bard wood, gold, or silver, were used 
(Slmb. 05a; Ned. 66b). Extirpation ot 1 the spleen 
was successfully performed upon man ( Ab. Zaial 
44a) The following forms ot castra- 
Opera- t.ion are mentioned: Amputate < wem- 
tious bri\ extirpatio testiculonnn (Deut. 

xxiii. 2 [A. V. 1]); subcutaneous 
stretching or cutting of the cord (Ley. xxn. 24; 

Bek 39b) ; and obliteration of the testicle by means 
of gradual pressure. Intubation of the larynx was 
practised upon animals (tlie tube was called kei li- 
mit slid kaiieli ”) ; and a plate (“hiddukshe karwe- 
vah ”) was used in a case of loss of substance of 
the cranium. A uterine speculum was used (Nid- 

ai The 6) practise was adopted of freshening up the 
borders of old wounds in order that union might be 
effected (Hul. 77). The operation 
anus in the new-born is described (Slmb. 134b). 
Wounds exposed to air do not heal as readily as 
protected oies (Hul. 46). In an accident m which 
the abdominal viscera were protruding tlnoug i < 
wound tlie reposition of tlie organs was eflectei 
automatically by frightening tlie Patient wlndi 
caused the abdominal muscles to relax, aftet t 
the external wound was closed by sutuies (Slia 3- 
82a). Nasal polyps are said to cause Jetor ex ore 
(Ket 77) Crutches and various other orthopedic 
appliances are mentioned (Shab. 65a). Intestinal 
parasites and hydatids are frequently mentioned 
(Hul 48a). Extraction of the fetus through an 
incision made in the abdomen was an operation 
known to tlic Talmudists (Nkldak 40b). See Baths, . 
Bathing; Circumcision ; Midwife; Miracle,-, 
1-Ieai.th Laws. 
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by the Talmudists, in Medical 'Times, Feb. 14, 1891 ; M. 
Steinschneider, Schriftcn iibcr Medicin in Bib cl wul Tal- 
mud und iibcr Jihlische Acrztc , in Wiener Kli nische 
Rundschau , 1890: J. H. Walker, On the Slate of Medical 
Art Aniony the Jews as Recorded in the Bible , in Midland 
Medical and Snnjical Reporter , ii. 108, 843, Worcester, 1830- 
1831 ; R. J. Wiinderlmr, Bilrtisch-Talmndische Mcdizin , 1857; 
Bumm. Spurcn der Un'cchischcn Psychiatric ini Talmud , 
1901; Bennett, Diseases of the Bible. 18S7 : Burrell, The In- 
sane Kinds of the Bible , in Am. Jour, of Insanity , 1893, iv. 
493; Bombangh, The Plagues and Pestilences of the Old Tes- 
tament , in Johns Hophins Medical Bulletin , 1893, iv. G4 ; 
Carnault, La r Tnhcrculose Bovine et le Talmud, in Reune 
Seicntijupie, 4tli series, vol. xvii.. Xos. 3, 75; Kotelman, Die 
-Gehnrtshilfe hei den Allen Hehritern , Marburg, 1876; 
Ebstein, Die- Mcdizin im JVcuen Testament und im Tal- 
mud, Stuttgart, 190> ; Ellis, Biblind Obstetrics, in The Lan- 
cet. i. 874, London, .1875; Preuss, Der Arzt in Bibel und 
Talmud, in Virchow's Archie, vol. cxxxviii. 261 ; idem, 
Material icn zur Ocschichtc der Altai Mcdizin : die Or- 
(laue der Bauehhbhle nach Bibel und Talmud, in Allgc- 
mcinc Medizinische Cenlral-Zeitschrift. 1898, pp. 489, 502, 
514,52(3: idem. Die Erh'rmdtungcn der Haul, ib. 1903, pp. 
431, 455, 474 : idem, Der Talc und Seine Bcstattung, ib. 1901, 
Nhs. 25, 20. 27: idem, Die Mdmdiche Genital icn und Hire 
Kranhheitcn nach Bibel und Talmud, in Wiener Medizi- 
nische Wachcnschrift. 1898, pp. 570,018, 602, 709, 1194, 1239; 
idem, Biblisch-Talmmlische Pathologic und Thcrapie, in 
Zcit. fiir Mcdizin, xlv. 457; idem, Chirnrgischcs in Bibel 
und Talmud, in Deutsche Zcit. fiir Chirurgic, lix. 507 ; lla- 
vitsskt, Veliev die Lchrc der Sn perfect at in und der Ent- 
stehungs-ITrsaehc die Foetus Onnprcssus im Talmud, in 
Janus, vi. 410. 401, 542; Rosenbaum, Unc Conference Con- 
tradictoire, Rcliijicusc et Scicntijiqnc sur V Anatom ie ct 
Physiologic <les Organcs Gcu itaux de hi Femme a VEcolc dc 
Rami Fils de Samuel ct de Rabbi Vitshae Fils de Rabbi 
Yehoudon, d la Fin du Druxicmc Sieclc , Paris, 1901; Scha- 
plro. Ohstctriqne des Anciens He.hrcux d' Apr vs la Bible 
et le Talmud, Competrec avec la Toeologic Greco-Romai u, 
in La France Medicate, 1904; idem, Connaissnnce Medi- 
cal dc Mar Samuel, in R. E. J. Paris, lxii., No. 83, p. 14; 
Pyasetski, Medizina po Bihlii i Talnnulu, St. Petersburg, 
1903. 

s. s. C. D. S. 

In Post-Talimidic Times : During the fifth 

and sixth centuries of the common era the sciences 
languished in the Orient owing in part to disturbed 
political conditions, to superstitions, and to the 
attention which was being paid to pseudo-sciences. 
The persecutions of the Jews under Honorius (in 
404 and 419), Theodosius the Great (493), aiulKobad 
in Persia (520) resulted in the promulgation of laws 
forbidding Jews to hold any office, to follow any 
handicraft or liberal art, or to practise medicine. 

With the spread of Mohammedanism in the sev- 
enth century a great revival of the sciences took 
place in Asia Minor. The califs opened colleges 
which included medical schools at Bagdad, Kufah, 
and Bassora, and these were well equipped and 
were furnished with the best of teachers. Among 
both the teachers and the students were to be found 
many who bore Jewish names. Science then was 
free to all; but in 853 a law was promulgated in 
Bagdad which prohibited the Jews from teaching or 
studying medicine in any language other than He- 
brew or Syriac. The Mohammedans, being able to 
till all positions themselves, were no longer in need 
of thchclpof the Jews. The earliest Jewish physicians 
mentioned during the golden age under the Arabs 
were: Abu Hafsah Yazid (c. 643), physician to the 
calif Omar, Mohammed’s successor; Masarjawaih 


(Messer Jawait) in Bassora about 883, physician to 
the calif Mu'awiyyali I., whom he induced to pro- 
cure translations of works written in foreign lan- 
guages, and who himself translated from the Syriac 
into Arabic the pandects of Aaron the Archdeacon, 
upon medicinal plants and foods; Isliak ben Armani 
(d. 799; not to be confounded with the Kairwan 
physician of the same name), who wrote a treatise on 
poison; Sahl, called “Babban al-Tabari,” who lived 
about 800 at Taberistan on the Caspian Sea, was an 
eminent physician and mathematician, and translated 
into Arabic the “Almagest” of the Greek astrono- 
mer Ptolemy ; his son Ali ibn Saul ibn Babban 
al-Tabart (Abu al-IIasan), who lived at Irak about 
850, became a convert to Mohammedanism, and was 
court physician to the califs Al-Mu‘tasim and Al- 
Mutawakkil. 

. Ilanm al-Bashid (786-809) was the founder of the 
university at Bagdad, the most flourishing institu- 
tion of its time, possessing hospitals, 

Bagdad, a medical school, and holding med- 
ical examinations. The professors in- 
cluded Joshua hen Nun (c, S00), a physician of high 
repute and translator, one of whose pupils was Yu- 
suf Ya‘kub ibn Ishak (c. 850); much later Hibat 
Allaii Abu al-Barakat b. ‘Alt b. Malka, who 
lived about 1150 and who pursued his studies under 
the greatest difficulties on account of the laws pro- 
hibiting Jews from studying medicine (later he be- 
came a convert to Mohammedanism); Ibn Zakariyya 
(died at Aleppo 1190); Sa‘ad al-Daulah, court phy- 
sician to the Mongolian khan Arghun (1284-91) 
when in Bagdad (killed in 1291 for not curing his 
lord). The calif Ma’inun, Harun al-Rasliid’s sou 
(813-833), established the universities of Bassora and 
Samarcand. 

After the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
center of Mohammedan learning moved westward, 
and no more Jewish physicians are met with in ‘Irak 
after that date. The sciences followed the conquer- 
ing armies of the Arabs from Asia Minor through 
Egypt and the Mediterranean countries of Africa to 
Spain and southern France, to Sicily, and thence to 
Italy. Alexandria, Cairo, and Kairwan became the 
seats of colleges with medical schools. At Kairwan 
about 793 lived the Jewish physician Shammakh, who 
poisoned the imam Idris by order of Harun al-Rashid ; 

at Algiers, about 900, Isliak ibn ‘Imran, 
Egypt- and court physician to the emir Ziyadat; 
Northern Allah II., and Isliak ibn ‘Imran the 

Africa. Younger, court physician to the last 
Aglilabite emir, Ziyadat Allah III. 
‘Imran the Younger’s successor was Isaac ben Solo- 
mon Israeli (c. 832-932), who later became oculist 
and physician to the Fatimite calif ‘Ubaid Allah al- 
Mahdi at Kairwan. Israeli’s works written in Arabic 
were translated into Latin in 1087 by the monk Con- 
stantine of Carthage, who claimed them as his own. 
In 1515 they were reprinted in Latin in Leyden 
under the title “Opera Omnia Isaci Judah,” the sub- 
jects treated including fever, dietetics, urine, drugs, 
dropsy, therapeutics, and aliments; the last part 
appeared in Hebrew under the title “Sefer ha- 
Mis'adim.” The Leyden edition contains not only 
Israeli’s works, but also those of other physicians 
falsely attributed to Israeli (Steinschneider doubts 
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if Israeli really existed). Israeli’s pupil was Du- 
NASH ibn Tamim (Abu Sahl), also court physician 
(r. 950), who is said to have been a convert to Islam. 
JcAvisli physicians in Egypt were: Ephraim ibn al- 
Za ‘faran (d. 1068), celebrated through his library; 
j V b u Sa‘id ibn Husain (Al-Tabib), about 1050; Abu 
Mansur ( 0 . 1125), one of the physicians of the calif 
Al-Hafiz; Nathanael Israeli (the Egyptian), at Cairo 
(c. 1150), court physician to the last Fatimite calif 
of Egypt ami to the great Saladin ; Abu al-Barakat 
(r. 1150); Abu al-Fada’il ibn al-Nakid (d. 1189), a 
celebrated oculist; Abu al-Bayyan al-Mudawwar (d. 

1 184), also physician to Saladin, and David ben Sol- 
omon (1161-1241), connected with the hospital Al- 
Xasiri in Cairo, both Karaite physicians; the Ka- 
raite Sadid b. Abi al-Bayyan (c. 1160); Abu JiVfur 
.losepli Nathanael Israel ( 0 . 1175); and Abu al- 
Ma'ali, brotlier-in-law of Maimonides, also in the 
service of Saladin. 

In 1166 Maimonides himself (1135-1205) went to 
Egypt and settled in Fustat. Born at Cordova, 
Spain, he left his native land on account of the dis- 
franchisement of the Jews by the Mohammedan 
rulers. He became court physician to the sultan 
Saladin. Of the descendants of Maimonides the 
following were physicians: his son Abraham (1185— 
1254), his grandson David (1212-1800), 
Maimoni- also the two sons of the latter, Abra- 
des. ham Maimonides II. (1246-1810) and 
Solomon, all of whom held the otlice 
of nagid also. In Aleppo lived a pupil of Maimonides, ' 
Yusuf al-Sabti (d. 1226); while in Fez practised 
another pupil of his, Abu al-Hayyuj Yusuf. Iu Cairo 
lived ‘Imran al-Isra’ili (1165-1289); Samuel Abu 
Nasr ibn ‘Abbas (c. 1165); Abu al-Hasan (d. 1251); 
Jacob b. Isaac (c. 1250); the Karaite Solomon Cohen 
and Al-Asad al-Mahalli (about the end of the twelfth 
century); Ibn Abi' al-Hasan al-Barkamaui and the 
pharmacologist Abu al-Muna al-Kuhin al-‘ Attar ( 0 . 
1325); in Egypt, the encyclopedist Abu Mansur al- 
Ilaruni (0. 1375) ; at Algiers, Simon ben Zemali Duban 
(1360-1444); Samuel and his son Jacob (e. 1-125); the 
Samaritan Abu Sa'id al-‘Alif (0. 1450); Solomon ben 
Joseph (c. 1481), nagid of Egypt, and physician to 
the sultan Al-Malik al-Asliraf. 

When the Arabs crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
the influx of culture from Arabia into Spain was 
important. Here again the califs supported the uni- 
versities, as those of Cordova, Seville, 
Spain. and Toledo, and again Jewish physi- 
cians are found, e.fj. : Hasdai Abu 
Yusuf ibn Siiaprut ( 915-970), who lived, in Cor- 
dova, was appointed physician to ‘Abd al-Ralmian 
HI., and became prime minister to that calif, for 
whom he translated the works of Dioscorides into 
Arabic ; Harun at Cordova ( 0 . 975) ; Amram ben Isaac 
(d. 997) at Toledo; Jonah (Abu al-Walid Merwan 
ibn Jan all ; at Cordova 995-1045). The physician 
Abu Bekr Mohammed ben Merwan ilm Zulir (d. 
1031 at Talabira) and his grandson, the celebrated 
Abu Merwan ibn Zulir, who lived in Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Spain, are considered by many to have 
been Jews, but this has been frequently denied, 
and no positive proof of their Jewish descent lias 
been presented. Abu Merwan was the most im- 
portant physician of his time, opposing the Arabic 


physician Avicenna (980-1037), who in his “ Canon ” 
gave the “rules of medicine,” superseding the works 
of Hippocrates and Galen, although he himself 
adopted the fundamental ideas of these two great 
phvsicians. Other Jewish physicians of note were: 
Judaii ha-Levi (b. 1085); Sulaimau ibn al-Mu- 
‘allim, court physician to the calif Ali at Seville 
(1106-45) ; Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167) at Toledo ; 
Maimonides, mentioned above ; at Banda, Elias ibn 
al-MuDAWWAii (c. 1150); in Toledo, Jacob; in Ara- 
gon, Joseph Constantin; in Barcelona, Judah hen 
Isaac, Judah ben Joseph ibn al-Faklikliar, court 
physician to Ferdinand III. ; in Saragossa, Bahjel 
ben Moses and his brother Solomon Bahiel (c. 1225); 
in Madrid, Solomon ben David; in Gerona, Moses 
b. Nal.i man (1194-1267) and Shem-Tob ben Isaac of 
Tortosa (1206-66). About 1250 lived Judah Moria; 
Ibrahim ben Sahl; Nathanael ben Joseph al-Malili ; 
Samuel Benveniste; Jacob ben Shoshan; Joseph ibn 
Sason (d. at Toledo 1336) ; Abkeii of Burgos (1270- 
1348), a convert to Christianity ; Samuel Ibn W akar 
(d. c. 1333), physician to King Alfonso XI. ; Todros 
-Ybulatia; Abraham ben David Caslari (d. 1849); 
Vidal Crescas de Caslar ( 0 . 1327); Eliezer Cohen ibn 
Ardot; Nissim ben Reuben Gerundi (at Barcelona 
1340-80) ; Abraham ibn Machir ; Abraham ibn Zarzal 
(d, at Toledo 1362); Shem-Tob ben Jacob; Melr 
Alguadez (d. about 1415); Joseph ibn Vives (Joseph 
al-Lorqui) ; Solomon ben Abraham ibn Daud ; Jacob 
of Toledo; Todros ibn Davor; Isaac b. Solomon; 
Abraham of Lerida, oculist to John II. of Aragon 
(a. 1470); in Catalonia, Gallab (Galled). 

The Arabs had lost Spain forever, and the intoler- 
ance of the Christian rulers forced many Jewish 
physicians to leave that country. In 1 335 the synod 
of Salamanca had declared that the Jewish physi- 
cians offered their services only to kill as many Chris- 
tians as possible (Dollinger, “Die Juden in Europa,” 
in “ Akademisclie Vortriige ”). In 1412 John II. pro- 
hibited Jews from practising in Spain. Some im- 
migrated into France, c.g.> Judah ibn Tibbon, Jo- 
seph ben Isaac beu Kimlii, Isaac ben Shem-Tob, 
Solomon ben Joseph ben Ayyub ; some into Algiers, 
as Simon bar Zemah Duran; and others into Italy, 
as Joshua ben Joseph Ibn Vives al-Lorqui (Hie- 
ronymus de Santa Fe) about 1400. 

iii Portugal lived Gedaliali ibn Yaliya the Elder 
(c. 1300), physician to King Diniz; Solomon ben 
Moses Solomon ; Moses, the physician 
Portugal, to Ferdinand I. and John I. ; Pioflat 
Duran (0. 1400; he emigrated to Pal- 
estine); at Lisbon, Gedaliali ibn Yal.iya the Younger, 
physician to Alfonso V. (c. 1476; emigrated to Tui- 
key) ; Joseph and Rodriquez, physicians to John II. 
of Portugal (1481-90), who were members of the 
commission appointed to examine Columbus plans. 

At the time the Jewish Arabic physicians vere 
practising in Egypt, the} 7- are found in Sicily also. 
Shabbetliai ben Abraham ben Joel (Donnoi.o) (913— 
982), who wrote a small work on pharmacology, 
which has been republished by Steinsclineider. lived 
in Oria. From Sicily they came to southern Italy and 
settled in Salerno. The ancient Lniversity of Sa- 
lerno is said to have been founded by the Benedic- 
tine monks of Monte Cassino in the sixth century, 
the monks being priests and physicians, as the 
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rabbis of old. But it Avas not until the ninth cen- 
tury that it rose to prominence and became for the 
Occident what Bagdad had been for the Orient, the 
leading medical school. In 848 Joseph taught 
there, and in 800 Joshua, both Jcw- 
Italy. ish physicians. In the eleventh cen- 
tury lectures are said to have been 
delivered in Greek, Arabic, Hebrew (with Elinus as 
teacher), and Latin. The medical school of Salerno 
became celebrated under the name of “Civilas Hip- 
pocratica.” Elinus’ successor as teacher of Hebrew 
wasCopho, the editor of the “Compendium Saler- 
nitauuni/’ the first medical encyclopedia. It is not 
known positively that both wore Jews — Stciu- 
schneider thinks they were not — ‘but tradition 
ascribes to them a Jewish origin, as it does to Copho 
II. (who wrote a book 011 the “Anatomica Porci ” 
—which certainly makes the ascription dubious, 
dedicating it to Bobcrt, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror). He was followed b\ r Hillel ben Samuel 
of Verona (1200-Do), who translated into Hebrew 
Bruno’s work on surgery, known onl} r under the title 
u Chirurgia Bruni ex Latina in Ilebramm Transhita.” 

From Salerno the Jewish physicians can be traced 
through Italy. From this school proceeded: Haim- 
lieel of Amalli ; Abu al-Hakim of Turin ; and Fahaj 
hex Sam.ae (Fa mg ut), who lived in Salerno about 
1250. The last-named was physician to Charles of 
Anjou, King of Sicily, and was one of the first phy- 
sicians who translated— not into Hebrew, but into 
Latin. Other physicians of note were : in Borne, 
Nathan ha-Me’ati, a noted translator, who ren- 
dered the “Canon” of Avicenna into Hebrew in 
1270; Isaac, the court physician of Pope Boniface 
VIII. : Zemhiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel of Barcelona 
(e. 1275); several members of the Anaw family 
(Benjamin, Abraham, Judah, Zedckiah, Jekuthicl, 
Menahem Hofo [about the fourteenth century]); 
Manuele and Angel us Manuele, physicians to Boni- 
face IX. : Judah ben Solomon Nathan (En Bongodos) ; 
and Moses hen Isaac (Gajo) of Bicti (1388-1400) ; 
at Naples, Samuel ben Jacob of Capua, court phy- 
sician to Charles H., and Isaac, court physician to 
King Robert of Anjou; at Palermo, David; at 
Verona, Michael ben Abraham; at Padua, Gentili' 
da Foligno (died of the plague 1848) ; at Venice, Leo 
(c. 1330), and the following members of the Actinic 
family: Judah Solomon, Isaac Solomon, Abraham 
Solomon, Jacob Pole, and many others. 

As the school of Salerno grew in importance it 
was able to rely on its own pupils for teachers, and 
could, as Bagdad had done before it, discard Jewish 
assistance. The connection of the Jews with its 
further development diminished; in later years they 
did not exercise a great influence on the history of 
medicine in Italy, and their role became in, sig- 
nificant'. 

While the University of Salerno was nourishing, 
certain Jewish schools, where medicine also was 
taught, are said to have existed in the 
France. south of France. About the year 1000 
Rabbi Aboil was principal of the Jew- 
sh school at Narbonne: and one of his pupils 
founded the Jewish medical school at Montpellier 
(c. 1025). Independent of these unimportant schools, 
however, wore the beginnings of the great univer- | 


si ties of France — Paris, Narbonne, and Montpellier 

which soon were to compete with Salerno. In Paris 
always a seat of Orthodox Christian theology, 
a few Jewish physicians are met with at the end of 
the thirteenth century: Copin and Moses, Rabbi 
Isaac and his son Vital. I 11 1301 this school was 
closed to the Jews. In Montpellier, where the earliest 
professors are said to have taught at first in Arabic 
and Hebrew, the use of Latin was introduced in the 
twelfth century only, when the fame of that uni- 
versity was at its zenith. Among the teachers and 
pupils were : Isaac ben Abraham; Iris 

Montpel- pupil Judah, whose pupil was Moses 
lier. ben Nahnian; Jacob ha-Iyaton, who 
was (lean of the medical faculty; Me- 
shullam the physician (1043-1108), a contemporary 
of Rashi; Samuel ibn Tibbon, the well-known 
translator; Jacob ben Abba Mari of Marseilles, later 
court physician to the German emperor Frederick 
II. at Naples; Judah ben Samuel ibn Tibbon ( 1120- 
1190). Moses ibn Tibbon (1230-85), and Jacob ben 
Machir ibn Tibbon, called Profatius Judaeus, dean 
of the medical faculty about 1306 (this family pro- 
duced three generations of eminent physicians; see 
lux Tiniiox) ; and Abraham Abigdor (1). 1350). 

As at Bagdad and Salerno, so at Montpellier laws 
| were promulgated against the Jews as teachers and 
practitioners of medicine, e.rj., in the edict of Count 
William in 1180; of the Council of Beziers in 1246, 
and of Alby in 1254. In 1293 a law was enacted pun- 
ishing with three months’ imprisonment Christian 
patients who accepted treatment from Jewish physi- 
cians. Philip of Arlois expelled Jewish ph} r sicians 
altogether from Montpellier in 1306. At the school 
of Marseilles were Shem-Tob ben Isaac of Tortosa 
(1206-66) and his son Abraham b. Shem-Tob. In 
southern France practised also Ishanan Yarhuni, 
Nathan ben Samuel, and the oculist Abraham of 
Aragon at Toulouse; iu Narbonne, David Cas- 
laui (c. 1275); at Avignon, Israel Caslari (c. 1325). 
The councils of Avignon (1326 and 1337) and that 
of Rouergue also declared against Jewish physi- 
cians. 

In 1350 the Jews were permitted to return to 
France; but a law was passed whereby only grad- 
uated and licensed physicians could practise. Again 
some names of Jewish doctors, espe- 
Recall of dally as court physicians, are to be 
the Jews found, e.rj. : Samuel and Meshullam 
to France, ben Abigdor again at Montpellier; 

Elias of Arles (e. 1407) at Valence; 
Jacob Lun el and the surgeon Dolan Bellan at Car- 
cassonne; Nathan Tauros (c. 1446) at Tarascon; 
Jekuthicl Judah ben Solomon and Moses bex 
Joshua (Maestro Vidal Blasom ; died after 1362) 
at Narbonne; Crescas Salannas, Ilavyim Bendig, 
Abraham Abigdor (e. 1402), Bendig of Caneto. Bel- 
lanti (c. 1415), Solomon Mordeeai (c. 1431), Moses 
Carcassonne (c. 1468), all at Arles; Abraham ben Sol- 
omon and Abraham Astruo (c. 1440) of St. Maxim; 
Cohen (c. 1446) at Marseilles (“Revue des Etudes 
Juives, ” April and June, 1904, pp. 265 ct mj.). 

From France the Jewish physicians passed into 
Belgium, where in the fourteenth century are found 
Abraham le Mirre, Magister Sanse, Lyon-, Ely, Isaac 
of Amcssi, and Jacob of Chambery. 
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In England at tliis time only three Jewish physi- 
cians call for mention: the young physician who 
was the last victim of the massacre at Lynn in 1190; 
Isaac Medicus of London (Jacobs, ’‘The Jews of 
Angevin England,” pp. 114, 340, London, 1893) ; and 
Abraham Mo tun of London (1260-90). 

In Germany the influence of Jewish physicians at 
this time was small. Ilarim al-Rasliid’s great con- 
temporary was Charlemagne, in whose dominion 
are said to have practised the physi- 
Germany. cians Meshullani hen Kalonymus, Jo- 
seph ben Gorion, Moses ben Judah, 
Todros of Narbonne, and Joseph ha-Levi. Under 
Louis the Bald a certain Zcdekiah was court phy- 
sician. They were probably from the Orient. 
Many Jews were living in Germany, a number of | 
whom had migrated from Spain and France ; but the 
universities were founded comparatively late, and 
thev were not open to Jews. The Jcavs therefore 
studied Talmud and Cabala, and took no part in the 
renaissance of science. Horowitz says that there are 
no records of the Frankfort community before 1241 ; 
and this is the most important German community. 
That there must have existed Jewish pli} T sicians is 
shown b} 7 the decree of the Council of \ienna of 
1267 forbidding Jews to treat Christian patients. 
During the ravages of the plague in 1348 and 134J 
Jewish physicians were accused of having poisoned 
the wells ; and at Strasburg a Jewish surgeon named 
Balavignus was executed in 1348 for an alleged 
crime of this nature. The Jewish physicians of 
this period included the following: Jacob of Stras- 
burg at Frankfort (c. 1378) ; Baruch (c. 1390) ; the city 
physician Solomon Pletsch of Ratisbon (1394), who 
received as stipend 36 florins and six yards of cloth 
and was required to treat the servants of the city 
council and the sick Jews ; his successor, Isaac Fiied- 
rich, who received only 20 florins; in Speyer, Lem- 
bclin ; in Scliweidnitz, Abraham ; in Bohemia, Simon ; 
in the Palatinate, Godliep ; at Basel, Jossel, who held 
the office of city physician at an annual stipend of 
25 silver pounds; Gutlcben, his successor, who ic- 
eeived only 18 pounds; at Wurzburg, Seligmann (c. 
1407), physician to Bishop John I.; his successor, 
John II., permitted a woman named Sarah to practise 
medicine in the bishopric of Wurzburg, who, with 
the Jewess Zerlin (c. 1475), oculist at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, was the earliest Jewish woman physician 
in Germany of whom there is record. 

In addition to those above mentioned there were: 
in Tirol, Rubcin (c. 1432); in Graz, Hildas Unger 
(r. 1439); in Wurzburg, Heylmann (c. 1450); Jacob 
ben Jehicl Loans, physician to the emperor Frederick 
111. (c. 1450), who, with Obadiah Sforno, was Hebrew 
teacher of Reuclilin; Michael, surgeon to Frederick 
III.; at Frankfort, Solomon of Zynonge (c, 1450); 
his son Joseph ( c . 1500); and Moses of Asclialfen- 
burg. 

In the opening years of the sixteenth century per- 
secutions of the Jewish physicians began. In 1509 
appeared Victor of Caiiben’s “ Opus Aureunr ac 
Hovum,” the third part of which treats of Jewish 
physicians. In 1505 Lorenz of Bibra prohibited 
Jews from practising in Wurzburg (the edict was 
reenacted in 1549). Up to 1517 the physicians 
w r ho Avislicd to practise in Vienna had to acknov 1- 
VIII.— 27 


edge under oath their belief in the “immaculate 
conception.” 

In 1422 Pope Martin V. in a bull exhorted all 
Christians to treat the Jew's with kindness, and per- 
mitted the latter to practise medicine. But at the 
end of the fourteenth and at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Jewish physicians found the 
greatest difficulty in practising medicine. Papal 
decrees and Church councils (as at Basel, 1434) 
decided against them. The Arabian influence in 
southern Europe had disappeared. 

Hippocrates and Galen ruled supreme in the med- 
ical world up to the thirteenth century. The Arab 
physician Avicenna (980-1037) wrote his celebra- 
ted “Canon,” which work took rank next to the wai- 
tings of Hippocrates and Galen. But their w r orks 
were translated into Arabic, a language 
Retrospect which, in Europe, wms known only to 
from 622 the Jews, -who retranslated them into 
to 1492. Hebrew and Latin, and thus held the 
key to medical science. Learning from 
these great scholars, the Jewish teachers and physi- 
cians wrote works of their own. They excelled in sui - 
gery and medicine (including ophthalmology), in 
therapeutics, pharmacology, and toxicology. The 
connection of the Jcavs with the drug-trade of the 
East helped them to contribute also to a practical 
knowledge of pharmacology at a time when every 
apothecary posed as a doctor; but with these 
branches of the true science of medicine there 

Avas during the first millennium of the common era 
| combined also a knoAvledge of pseudo-science, .as- 
trology, and Cabala. Superstition A\as still an im- 
portant factor. Against these pseudo-sciences Mai- 
monides wrote. Astrology was to him. not based 
on science, but on superstition; and in his aa oiks lie 
wrnrns against its use. 

In Modern Times : Human anatomy, the ba- 
sis of all medicine, had not been studied scientific- 
ally by the physicians of the Talmud (they, seem 
only to have boiled human bodies as the physicians 
of other countries had done, and, counting the bones, 
to have come to erroneous conclusions), by Hip- 
pocrates, by Galen (who used monkeys for his 
subjects), by Avicenna, or by tlieir respective fol- 
lowers. The JeAvisli and Mohammedan religions 
and the Christian Church were all opposed to a 
desecration of the human body such as proper ana- 
tomical investigations would have required. The 
German emperor Frederick II. (1212-56) permit- 
ted dissection; but Pope Boniface VIII. prohib- 
ited it. 

Luigi Mondino de* Luzzi, professor at Bologna 
(d. there 1326), dissected three female bodies. From 
that time anatomy received, with little interrup- 
tion, the attention it deserved, and medicine, from 
being a more or less pseudo-science, commenced 
to be a real science, although half a millennium had 
still to pass before it A\ r as entirely liberated fiom 
superstition. , . 

While the popes, such as Eugenius IV., JNicno- 
las V., Calixtus III., and the temporal sovereigns 
promulgated decrees against the Jew's, they still em- 
ployed JeAvisli physicians themselves. Many of these 
Jcaa's became con\ r erts to Christianity, among them 
Josiali Lorki of Spain, physician to Benedict XIII, 
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Josiali took the name of ‘‘ Hieronymus de Santa Fe,” 
and became a great enemy of his former coreligion- 
ists, who gave him the name “the Calumniator.” 
He persecuted especially Jewish physicians and 
apothecaries. 

There were, however, some important Jewish 
physicians in Italy, namely : Elijah Delmedigo 
(1460-97), professor at Padua and 
Italy. Florence; Obadiah Elias ben Judah 
at Tivoli; Isaac d’Albadi (1450) at 
Barletta ; Joseph ha-Levi of Naples; Messer Leon 
of Mantua; his son Messer David of Naples; 
Judaii (Laudadeus) de Blanis at Perugia (c. 1520); 
Abraham: de Balmes (d. 1523) at Padua; Solo- 
mon Vidal of Venice at Corfu; Vidal Balso at 
Reggio; Vitale (c, 1550) and Bonajuto (c. 1610) 
A latino at Spoleto; and Teodoro de Sacerdoti at 
the court of Julius III. Popes Paul II. and Alex- 
ander VI. favored Jewish physicians through privi- 
leges, e.g Samuel Zarfati and Isaac Zarfati (c. 
1530), physicians to Pope Clement VII., whom Isaac 
saved from burial alive; Joseph lia-Kohen, physi- 
cian to the doge Andrea Dorca of Venice (c. 1540); 
Obadiah Sforno (d. 1550 at Bologna), the Hebrew 
teacher of Reuchlin; Judah ibn Yahya at Bologna; 
Benjamin, also at Bologna; Raphael at Sarzena. 
Several important physicians were included in the 
Portaleone family, e.g . , Benjamin at Naples, his 
grandson David of Pavia, his great-grandson Abra- 
ham (1542-1612) at Mantua, and Isaac Cohen at 
Sienna. From these names it may be seen that while 
Jewish physicians wore more or less prohibited by 
the popes from practising in the east of Europe, in 
Italy they flourished. 

Bonet de Bates of Provence, when the Jews 
were expelled from that district in 149S, went to 
Rome as physician to Pope Leo X. He is well 
known also through the part he took during the 
Pfefferkorn persecutions. From Spain emigrated 
Judah Abravanel and Jacob Mantino. Judah Abra- 
vanel (Leo Hebii/EUs) was minister at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; expelled from Spain in 
1492, he went to Italy. His brother lived as phy- 
sician in Ferrara about 1549. Jacob Mantino settled 
in Rome as court physician to Pope Paul III. He 
acted also as ambassador of Charles V. at Venice. 
Paul IV. (155S) was a great persecutor of the Jews, 
enacting laws against them, some of which were 
repealed only in the nineteenth century, and on ac- 
count of which many Jews emigrated to Turkey. 
During this period lived Juan Rodrigo de Castel- 
Branco, surnamed “ Amatus Lusitanus” (1511-68), 
at Ancona and Salonica; David d’Ascoli, who de- 
fended the Jewish physicians in an essay published 
at Strasburg in 1559; David de Pomis (b. 1525 at 
Spoleto; d. at Venice 1588), also a great defender of 
his colleagues (“De Medico Hebneo Enarratio Apo- 
logica,” Vienna, 1588). These were succeeded by 
the following: Moses ben Samuel Cases (c. 1600); 
Kalonymus ben Judaii (c. 1575), Joseph Hamez, and 
Jacob Lombroso at Venice ; Samuel Meldola at Man- 
tua; David Hayyim Luria and three Cantarinis at 
Padua (Kalonymus, 1593-1031; Isaac Hayyim, 1644- 
1723; Judah, 1650-94); Ezekiel de Castro at Vero- 
na; Moses ben Jacob Cordovero at Leghorn; Jacob 
ben Isaac Zahalun at Ferrara, celebrated through his 


“Ozar Hayyim” (“Thesaurus Vita}”) at Venice 
(1683) ; Ilanauiah ben Menaliem Cases at Florence (c, 
1700); Isaac Cardoso, emigrated to Italy from Spain, 
where lie had lived as a Marano; Manueledi Cesena, 
physician to Pope Sixtus V, 

To the eighteenth century belong : Shabbethai Vita 
Marini of Padua; Isaac Lamuronti (d. 1756); Isaac 
Borgo; Mordeeai Zahalun; Jacob Heilprin ; Aaron 
Cases (cl. 1767); Israel Gedaliah Cases (d. 1793), all 
of Ferrara; Solomon Levi and Isaac Levi Vali, of 
Verona; at Mantua, the Konia family : Joseph, 
Solomon, Moses Benjamin, Wolf, and Israel; at 
Leghorn, Isaac Foa, known also as a printer; Elias 
Concile; Adam and his sons Jacob and Azariaii 
Hayyim Bondi; at Friaul, Isaac Luzzatto, 1730- 
1803; his brother Ephraim (b. 1729), who practised 
for more than thirty years in London, and died 
(1799) while traveling in Lausanne; Graziado Nepi 
(1759-1836), rabbi and physician at Cento, who 
belonged to the great French Sanhedrin of 1806. 

In France are to be found very few Jewish physi- 
cians during .this period, as unbaptized Jews were 
allowed only in papal Avignon: 
France. Pierre de Notre Dame (a baptized 
Jew) at Arles (1500); Joseph Colon at 
Perries; Mordeeai Nathan and Joseph tie Noves at 
Avignon; Elias Montalto (d. at Paris 1615), court 
physician to Maria de Medici, by whose order his 
body was embalmed and sent to Holland for burial 
in a Jewish cemetery; his son Isaac, at Paris; at 
Bordeaux, John Baptist de Silva (1686-1742), who 
had the best consulting practise in Europe, and was 
physician to Louis XIV., by whom he was knighted; 
at Nancy, Isaac Assur and Jacob Beer (c. 1775). 

Thougli Jewish physicians were not allowed to 
practise in France, their skill was so well known 
that Francis I. (1515-47) during a severe sickness 
asked the Emperor of Germany for a Jewish physi- 
cian. When one arrived the king, thinking he was a 
Christian, sent him back. The king then asked the 
Sultan of Turkey for another Jewish physician, who 
cured him (Cabanis, “Revolution de la Medecine, ” 
p. 128, Brussels, 1844). 

While the Mohammedans lost Spain, they captured 
Constantinople (1453), and Jewish physicians w T ere 
allowed to practise in Turkey, as in 
In the the other Mohammedan possessions. 
Turkish From Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Dominions. France Jews emigrated to Turkey. 

Among them were the following: in 
Constantinople, Solomon Almoli (c. 1517); Joseph 
II am ox ; liis son Moses (1490-1567), physician to Su- 
laiman the Magnificent; and his grandson Joseph 
(d. 1578); Ibn Yahya; Abraham ha-Levi ibn Migas; 
Abraham Nahmias; Leo Siaa (c. 1636); Israel Co- 
NEGLrANO (c. 1680); Ephraim Pcnseri ; Abraham ben 
Yaish ; Abraham Samuel Solomon ; and Isaac Jabez 
(c. 1700); at Salonica, Samuel Uzziel (c. 1550); Abra- 
ham Cohen (e. 1700); at Jerusalem, Elijah of Fer- 
rara ( c . 1460) ; David ibn Shoshan, head of the 
Sephardic yeshibah in 1552; Jacob ibn Amram; 
Jacob Aboab ; and Samuel ha-Levi ( c . 1625); the 
physician Jacob Hayyim Zemali was chief rabbi in 
1645. In Corfu lived Samuel Valerio (c. 1550); 
in Zante, Jacob ben Uzziel ( c . 1600); Abraham 
Cohen (1670-1722). 
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In the Netherlands, which during this period was 
mostly under Spanish rule, Jewish physicians were 
few : Abraham Zacuto (Zacutus Lusi- 
In the tanus), an emigrant from Portugal 
Nether- about 1600; at Amsterdam the Bueno 
lands and family (Abraham, Ephraim Hezekiah, 
England. Jacob, Joseph, and Solomon); Baltha- 
zar de Castko (1620-87): somewhat 
later Joseph Israel Mendes; Samuel de Silva; Sam- 
uel Jeshurun; and Samuel de Mercado (e. 1650); 
Samuel de Misa (c. 1725); Jolianan van Embden and 
Naphtali Herz (c. 1750). 

In England during this period there were very 
few Jewish physicians, e.r/., Sabot Elias (c. 1410); 
Rodrigo Lopez/ (b. 1525 in Portugal), court physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabtli 1580, for attempting to poi- 
son whom he was executed in 1594. When Cromwell 
permitted the Jews to settle openly in England there 
immigrated thither Abraham de Mercado about 1655 ; 
Joseph Mendes Bravo about 1675; Ephraim Isaac 
Abendana, in Cambridge and Oxford (d. 1710), and 
his brother Jacob (1680-95); David Nieto, in Lon- 
don (c. 1710); Jacob de Castro Sarmento,in London 
(1692-1762); Fernando Mendez (d. 1724); Isaac de 
Sequcra Samuda (b. 1721); Israel Lyons (1739-75); 
Samuel Nunez (c. 1750); Joseph Hart Myers (1758- 
1823); Abraham Nonski (c, 1785; writer on vaccina- 
tion); the three Schoinbergs (Isaac, d. 1781; Meir 
Low, d. 1761; and Ralph, d. 1792); Isaac Ilenriques 
Sequera (1738-1816); Abraham van Oven (d. 1778); 
Joshua van Oven (1766-1838) ; Solomon de Leon (c, 
1775); George Gomportz Lcvisohn (d. 1797); Elias 
Fried berg; and a Doctor Jcremias (e. 1775). 

While before 1500 there had been very few Jewish 
physicians in the German-speaking countries, in the 
later centuries many were to be found, 
Germany, among whom were especially the 
under - mentioned —in Frankfort - on - 
the-Main: Joseph bar Ephraim Levi (d. 1532); 
Abraham ben Joseph Levi (d. 1581); Jacob ben 
Samuel and Aaron (c. 1600): Shelomoli (d. about 
1631); his son Low Leo Shelomoli; Isaac Hein (d. 
1654); Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (b. 1591 at Can- 
dia; practised in Candia, Cairo, Lithuania, Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Worms, 
and" Prague, where he died .1655); his son-in-law 
Solomon" Bing (b. about 1615); Jonas ben Moses 
Bonn; Abraham ben Isaac Wallach; Leo Simon; 
Abraham Hein (c. 1650) ; Benjamin Levi Buciisbaum 
(1645-1715); his sons Gutman Wolf (1678-1770) and 
Lipman (b. 1677); Amsliel Gutman (d. 1743), son of 
Gutman Wolf; Issacliar Bar Liebman (d. 1753); An- 
selm Scliloss Beifuss (d. 1793); and Adolf Worms 
(d. 1812). In Hamburg are to be mentioned : Ro- 
drigo de Castko (1550-1627), an einineut gynecolo- 
gist; his sons Benedict de Castko (1597-1684), court 
physician to Queen Christina of Sweden, and Daniel 
(Andreas) de Castko (b. 1599), court physician to 
Ring Christian IV. of Denmark; Jacob Rosales, 
who practised in Hamburg from 1637 to 1645; and 
Benjamin ben Immanuel Musaphia (1606-75). At 
Scbalfhausen lived the physician David (c. 1550): at 
Muhllieim, Solomon ben Boaz; at Colmar and Rap- 
poltsweiler, Judah Carmoly (1700-85) ; at Colmar, 
Anshel Meyer (c. 1750); at Coblenz, Emanuel Wal- 
licli (c. 1750); at Bingen, Abraham Bing (e. 1550). 


father of Solomon Bing of Hamburg ; at Mayence, 
Selkeles Grotwahl (c. 1675) and his son Meier; Lipp- 
mann Levi and Phoebus Cohen ( c , 1775); at Bonn 
(also at Neuwied), Benjamin Croneburg (c. 1750); 
Wolf and his two sons Heinrich and Solomon (also 
at Diiren) ; at Diisseldorf, Gottschalk Lazarus van 
Geldern (1726-95) and his son Joseph (1765-96), 
Heine’s grandfather; at Cologne, Naphtali ben Jo- 
seph Levi (c. 1625); at Metz, Isaac (c. 1650); Naphtali 
Herz; Solomon ben Baruch; Mayer and Isaac Wal- 
licli (c. 1700); Jacob Wallich; Marcus Cosman Gom- 
pertz Wolf; and Enoch Levin (c. 1750); the two 
brothers Willstadt (c. 1775); Elkan Isaac Wolf ; and 
Jacob Aronsohn (c. 1790) ; at Hanover, Meier Cohen 
and Jacob Marx (e. 1775); at Bamberg, Adalbert 
Friedrich Markus (1753-1816). In the principalities 
of the Hapsburg family were only a few Jewish 
physicians ; at Innsbruck, Lazarus (c. 1560) ; at 
Vienna, Isaac (Gtinzburg?) and his son Judah Lob 
Winckler (e. 1625 ; both left Vienna 1670 and settled 
in Posen); Joseph Oesterreiclier (1756-1832). At 
Prague were: Isaac ben Joshua (c, 1550); Abraham 
Kiscii (1720-1803); Jonas Mischel Jeiteles (1735- 
1806) and his son Benedict (1762-1813); at Berlin, 
Lippold (c. 1535), court physician to the elector 
Joachim II. ; Hector, executed 1573 for having poi- 
soned his master; Lobel ( c . 1693); the dentist Veit 
Abraham (c. 1699) ; Marcus Eliezer Bloch (1723-99) ; 
Aaron Solomon Gu.upekz (1723-69) ; Markus Hekz 
(1747-1803), husband of Henriette Herz ; Georg Levi- 
son (d. 1797): at Konigsberg, Isaac May and Mi- 
chael Abraham (c. 1550); at Breslau, Zadok (c. 1775); 
at Lissa, Mordecai Rofe. 

Although at the beginning of the eigiiteenth cen- 
tury conditions in German}' were not favorable for 
Jewish physicians, at the middle and 

Medical end of the same century most of the 
Education Jewish practitioners received degrees 
of German from German universities, lu 1700 
Jews. the universities of Rostock and W itten- 
berg. counseled Christians against em- 
ploying Jewish physicians, who, they declared, were 
incompetent (meaning that they had not received a 
university education). In 1725 King Frederick Will- 
iam I. of Prussia prohibited Jews not having diplo- 
mas from practising medicine, and in 1745 appeared 
at Frankfort a book by Johann Helfricli Pfeil expo- 
sing the ignorance of Jewish physicians. 

When the kings of Poland permitted Jews to set- 
tle in some parts of their dominions, physicians ap- 
peared there also. At Cracow lived 
In Poland. Ezekiel (c. 1503); Isaac Jacob (d. 

about 1510), physician to King Sigis- 
mund I. ; Solomon ben Nathan Ashkenazi (1520- 
1602), physician to Sigismund II, and to the sultan 
Sulaiman II.; Solomon Luria in Lublin; Tobias 
Cohn (1652-1729), who practised in Poland, Adria- 
nople, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, and was court 
physician to live Turkish sultans; Jonas Casal (c. 
1675), physician to John Sobieski; Philipp Lubelski 
at Cracow (1788-1879); Elias Pinscliow (e. 1775); at 
Thorn, Morgensfcern (c. 1567); at Posen, the Wincklers 
(the father Leo [Judah Lob] emigrated from Vienna 
about 1670) ; his sons Jacob and Isaac and iiis grand- 
son Wolf, all four important physicians and leaders 
of the community ; Levi Elias Hirschel (1741-72). 
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In Moscow practised Magister Anton (Ehrenstein). 
The first Jewish physician in that city probably 
came from Rome. He was court physician under 
Ivan III. and was executed in 1485 by the servants 
of Prince Karakucza, whose son he had failed to 
cure. He was succeeded by Leo, who was executed 
in 1490, also for not having cured one 
Russia. of Ivan’s sons. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury lived Solomon Calvaire ; Stephan 
von Gad ex, also court physician (executed in 1682). 

At St. Petersburg lived the court physician Antonio 

Ribeiro Sanchez (1699-1783). The greater number 
of Jewish physicians are found in the larger commu- 
nities, c.g., at Hasenpotli, Issacliar Ealkensohn Beiir 
( b. 1746), Judah lia-Levi Hurwicz, Jacob Lob- 
scliutz, David Abrahamson (c. 1775), Aaron Solomon 
Tobias (d. 17S2), Lazar Isaac Kume (c. 1800); at 
Wilna, Lob Gordon (c. 1725); at Mitau, Elricli (d. 
1809); at Bausk and Odessa, Eliczer Elias Lowen- 
tlial ( c . 1775); also at Bausk, Laclimann. 

The foregoing lists of physicians are certainly not 
complete. There probably lived many a good Jew- 
ish practitioner whose name has not been recorded. 

With very few exceptions the Jewish 
Review physicians of the period 1495-1800 did 
( 1495 - not excel. They were usually general 
1800 ). practitioners, very often combining 

tlie offices of rabbi sincl physician. 

few are cited as great consulting physicians, as the 
above-mentioned John Baptist de Silva of Paris and 
the gynecologist Rodrigo de Castro of Hamburg. 
Only a few left important medical works. As a 
rule their influence upon medicine was only slight. 
They suffered with their brethren expulsion from 
many countries. They were very often prohibited 
from practising among Christians and were allowed 
to follow their profession among their brethren only. 
The universities were often closed to them; and 
popes and princes issued edicts against them. 

In Recent Times : The French Revolution 
brought a great change in the status of Jewish 
physicians. Jews were admitted to citizenship in 
nearly every country of western Europe, .and were 
permitted to study at all universities and to practise 
their profession. Even in Russia to-day (1904) there 
are many Jewish physicians to be found; but it is es- 
pecially in Germany, Austria, and the United States 
tlmt Jews have become prominent as general prac- 
titioners, specialists, university professors of medi- 
cine (since 1848), and medical journalists. It is only 
possible to enumerate some of those who have ob- 
tained prominence in medical circles during the 
nineteenth century, beginning with those who~have 
died. 

Physicians: Solomon Ludwig Steinheim (Altona, 
1789-1866); Bernhard van Oven (London, 1797- 
1860): Martin Steinthal (Berlin, 1798-1892; at his 
death the oldest physician in Germany), reeditor of 
Hufeland’s “ Maerobiotik ” ; Daniel Peixotto (Lon- 
don, 1800-43); Hananeel de Leon (ib. 
c - 1825); J. L. Levinson (ib. 1800-74); 
Raphael Ivoscn (Berlin, 1803-72); Jon- 
athan Pereira (London, 1804-53); Max- 
imilian IIetxe (St, Petersburg, 1805-79), 
brother ot Heinrich Heine; Johann Jacoby (Konigs- 
berg, 1805-77) ; Jonas Gratzer (Breslau, 1806-89); 


General 

Practi- 

tioners. 


Moritz Rapoport (Lemberg, 1808-80); Isaac A 
Franklin (London, 1812-80); David Grub y (Paris’ 
1810-98), known through his free public lectures- 
Eleazar Meldola (London, 1810-79); Ludwicr Gti- 
terbock (Berlin, 1814-95) ; Moritz Adolph Unn\ 
(Hamburg, 1813-88): Julius Barascii (Bucharest, 
1815-63); Sigisimmd Sutro (London, 1815-86); Jacob 
Eduard Polak (Vienna, 1818-91), court physician at 
Teheran to the Shah of Persia; Ferdinand Falkson 
(Konigsberg, 1820-1900), known through a lawsuit 
which was due to his marriage to a Christian woman • 
Samuel Ivristeller (Berlin, 1820-1900) ; Hermann 
II i R s c li fe l d t (Colberg, 1825-S5), to whose memory 
a monument was erected at Colberg; Henry Belir- 
end (London, 1828-93); Wilhelm Lurelski (War- 
saw, 1832-90) ; Ernest Abraham Hart (London, 1836- 
189S) ; and L. G. Gold (Odessa, d. 1902). 

> Anatomists: Fiiedrich Gustav Jacob IIenle (Got- 
tingen, 1809-85), one of the leading anatomists of 
liis time; Jacob JIerz (Erlangen, 1816-71), whose 
monument is to be seen in Erlangen — one of the 
three monuments erected to Jews in Germany, 
the other two being those of Moses 
Deceased Mendelssohn at Dessau, and Hermann 
Specialists. Hirschfeldt at Colberg; Ludwik 
Maurycy IIirsciifeld (Warsaw, 1816- 
1876); Siegmund Spjtzer (Constantinople, 1839- 

1S94), pliysician to Sultan ‘iVbcl al -Majid. 

i Physiologists: Simone Fubini (Palermo, 1841-98), 
friend and pupil of Moleschott; Ernst Fleisciil 
^ ox Marxow (Vienna, 1846-91); Moritz Scjiiff 
(Geneva, 1823-96) ; Gabriel Gustav Valentin (Bern, 
1810-83), one of the leading physiologists of his age. 

Microscopists: Gottlieb Gluge (Brussels, 1812- 
1898), one of the pioneers of microscopy; Ludwik 
Mail cl 1 (Paris, 1812-81), 

Embryologists: Robert Remak (Berlin, 1815-65), 
the first Jewish privat-docent in Prussia, admitted 
to the Berlin faculty in 1847, and well known 
through his discoveries in neurology, embryology, 
and electrotherapy ; Leopold Sciienk (Vienna, 1840- 
1892), well known through his theory. 

Pathologists: Ivarl Friedrich Canstatt (Erlangen, 
1807-50), founder and editor of the well-known 
“ Jahresbericht fiber die Fortschritte der Gesammten 
Mediziu Aller Lander,” begun in 1841 and continued 
after his death by Virchow; Julius Coiinheim 
(Leipsic, 1839-84), autlior of tlie theory of emigra- 
tion of white corpuscles as the origin of pus and 
of inflammation, and demonstrator of “Cohnheim’s 
areas”; Felix Victor Bircii-Hirschfeld (Leipsic. 
1842-99); Moritz Heinrich Romberg (Berlin, 1795— 
1873), the eminent neurologist; Simon Samuel 
(Konigsberg, 1835-99) ; Solomon Strickeii (Vienna, 
1834—98), tlie founder of microtomy; KarllVEiGERT 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845-1904). 

Clinicians: Jonas Freund (London, d. 1880), 
founder of the German Hospital, London; Heinrich 
Jacobson (Berlin, 1S26-90) ; Hermann Lebert 
(Lewy) (Breslau, 1813-78); Ludwig Traube (Ber- 
lin, 1818-76), the father of experimental pathology; 
Daniel Maduro Peixotto (New York, about 1850). 

Surgeons: Michelangelo Asson (Venice, 1802-77); 
Leopold von Dittel (Vienna, 1815-98), who per- 
formed over 800 operations for calculus ; Joseph Gru- 
ber (/5. 1827-1900); Aaron Jeiteles (Glmiitz, 1799- 
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1878) ; Michel Levy (Paris, 1809-72) ; Germain See 
(Paris, 1818-96); Lewis Oppeniieim (London, 1832- 
1895); Julius Wolff (Berlin, 1830-1902) ; Paul Gti- 
terbock (Berlin, 1844-97). 

Gynecologist: David IIaussmann (Berlin, 1839- 
1895). 

Pharmacologist: Hermann Friedberg (Breslau, 
1817-84). 

Aurists: Joseph Gruber (Vienna, 1827-1900) and 
Solomon Moos (Heidelberg, 1831-95). 
Ophthalmologists: Isaac Hays (Philadelphia, 1796- ; 

1879) , editor of the “American Journal of Medical 
Science”; Ignaz IIirsciiler (Budapest, 1823-91); 
John Zechariah Laurence (London, 1828-70); Aaron 
Friedenwald (Baltimore, 1836-1902); Max Lan- 
desberg (New York, 1840-95); Ludwig Mautiiner 
(Vienna, 1840-94), to whose memory a monument 
was erected in the arcades of Vienna University, 
the only monument dedicated to a Jew in Austria. 

Laryngologists: Jacob Gottstein (Breslau, 1832- 
1895); Abraham Kuhn (Strasburg, 1838-1900); Jo- 
hann Sciinitzler (Vienna, 1835-93) ; Elias Heyman 
(Stockholm, 1829-89) ; Karl Stoerk (Vienna, 1832- 

1899) ; Louis Elsberg (New York, 1S36-85); Isaac 
Michael (Hamburg, 1848-97); G. Ash (New York, 
d. 1902). 

Neuropathist: Oscar Berger (Breslau, 1844-85). 

Dermatologists: Glorias Ivai*osi (Ivolm; (Vienna, 

1837-1902); Oskar Simon (Breslau, 1845-82); Her- 
mann von Zeissl (Vienna, 1817-84), defender of the 
dual theory of syphilis. 

Psychiatrist: Ludwig Meyer (Gottingen, 1827- 

1900) . 

Hygienists: Nikolaus Heinrich Julius (Hamburg, 
1783-1S62) ; Michel Levy (Paris, 1809-72); Levi Ali 
CoiiEN (Groningen, 1817-89). j 

Electrotherapist: Moritz Meyer (Berlin, 1821-98). 
Balneologist: Gottfried Schmelkes (Teplitz, 1807- 
1870). 

Biologist: Ludwig Lewin Jacobsou (Copenhagen, 
1783-1843). 

Encyclopedists: Friedrich Jacob Beiirend (Ber- 
lin, 1S03-89) ; Samuel Guttmann (Berlin, 1839-93). 

Miscellaneous: Authority on forensic medicine: 
Johann Ludwig Caspar (Berlin, 1796-1864). Hy- 
dro therapist: Ludwig F. Frankel (Berlin, 1806- 
1872). Dental surgeon : Ludwig Heinrich Hollan- 
der (Breslau, 1883-97), one of the German pioneers 
of scientific dentistry. 

Historians of medicine : August Hirscii (Berlin, 
1817-94), still an undisputed authority; Abraham 
Hartog Israels (Amsterdam, 1822- 
Medical 1883) ; Franz Romeo Seligmann (Vi- 
History enna, 1808-79). 

and Jour- Journalists: Louis Posner (Berlin, 
nalism. 1815-68), editor of the “Berliner Kli- 
nisclie Woclienschrift ” ; Leopold Wit- ■ 
telsiiofer (Vienna, 1818-89), editor of the “Wie- 
ner Medizinische Woclienschrift ” ; Paul Guttmann 
(Berlin, 1833-93), editor of the “Journal fur Prak- 
tisclie Aerzte”; Julius Grosser (Prenzlau, 1835- 

1901) , editor of the “ Deutsche Medizinal-Zeitung ” ; 
Louis Waldenburg (Berlin, 1837-81), editor of the 
“ Berliner Klinische Woclienschrift ” ; Johann Jacob 
(Joseph Isidor) Sachs (Nordliausen, 1803-46), pub- 
lisher and editor of medical journals. The cham- 


pion of homeopathy in Austria is Emil Altschul 
(Prague, 1812-65), who founded and published (1853) 
the first homeopathic magazine in Austria. 

Of living physicians, the following list gives the 
names of some of the more important, especially of 
those who have held official positions: 

Austria : The alienist Arnold Pick ; the physi- 
ologist Sigmund Mayer; the pathologists Philipp 
Joseph Pick and Alfred Pribram, all four of Prague; 

the aural surgeon Adam Politzer; 

Living the electro therapists Moritz Benedikt 
Physicians and Gustav Gartner; the patholo- 
in Europe, gist Anton Weiciiselbaum; the pedi- 
atrists Alois Epstein and Max Kas- 
sowitz ; the clinicians Moritz Heitler, Leopold Oser, 
Alois Pick, Wilhelm von Winternitz, Emil Zuck- 
erkandl; the dermatologist Isidor Neumann; the 
ophthalmologist Isidor Schnabel; Samuel you 
Bascii, body-physician to the emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico; the journalist Alexander Frankel; 
Leopold von Seligmann, retired colonel -surgeon 
of the Austrian army, all of Vienna; the balneolo- 
gists Enoch Heinrich Kisch of Marienbad and Josef 
Seegen of Carlsbad. 

Denmark : The pathologist Karl Julius Salo- 
monsen of Copenhagen. 

England : The ophthalmologist Richard Lieb- 

keich; tlie laryngologist Sir FgIix SeMON : the pU- 
tliologist Bertram Abrahams, all three of London; 

to these may be added the bacteriologist Waldemar 
Haffkine of Calcutta, India. 

France : The inventor of color photography 
Gabriel Lippmann ; the bacteriologist Alexander 
Marmorek ; the physician Anselme Weill; the 
surgeon Marc See; the clinicians Julius Gold- 
schmidt, Georges Hayem, and Louis Mandl; tlie 
laryngologists Benjamin Benno Loewenberg, Louis 
Lucieu Dreyfus-Brisac, all of Paris; the neurol- 
ogists Hippolyte Bernheim of Nancy and Max 
Noiidau of Paris. 

The number of Jewish physicians in Germany 
is very great: the anatomist Gustav Schwalbe of 
Strasburg; the physiologists Julius Bernstein of 
Halle, the brothers Hermann and Immanuel Munk 
and Nathan Zuntz of Berlin, Isidor Rosenthal of 
Erlangen; the histologist Gustav Jacob Born of 
Breslau; the pathologists Ludwig BRiEGERand Os- 
kar Israel of Berlin ; the clinicians Imar Boas and 
Wilhelm Ebstein of Gottingen, Albert Frankel 
and Julius Lazarus of Berlin, Ludwig Lichtiieim 
of Konigsberg, Martin Mendelsohn of Berlin, 
Oscar Minkowski of Strasburg, Carl Posner, 
Ottomar Rosenbacti, Hermann Senator, Georg 
Anton Solomon, all of Berlin; the dermatologists 
Gustav Behrend, Heinrich Kobner, Oskar Lassar, 
Georg Richard Lewin, all likewise of Berlin, Albert 
Neisser of Breslau, Paul Gerson Unna of Ham- 
burg; the surgeons Robert Kutner, James Israel, 
William Levy, all of Berlin ; the pediatrists Adolf 
Baginsky and Livius Furst of Berlin and Eduard 
Heinrich Henoch of Dresden; tlie gynecologist 
Ernst Frankel of Breslau, Leopold and Theodor 
Landau of Berliu, Julius Schottlander of Heidel- 
berg, Paul Zweifel of Leipsic; the neuropathists 
Hermann Oppenheim, Emanuel Mendel, Albert 
Moll, and Ernst Julius Remak, all of Berlin ; the 
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bacteriologist Paul Ehrlich of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main ; the orthopedist Leopold Ewer of Berlin ; 
the ophthalmologists Julius IIihsciiberg of Berlin, 
Hermann L. Cohn of Breslau, Ludwig L. Laqueur 
of Strasburg, Max Solomon of Berlin, Leopold 
Weiss of Heidelberg; the pharmacologists Max 
Jaffe of Kdnigsberg, Oskar Matthias, Eugen 
Liebreich and Louis Lewin of Berlin; the 
otologists Ludwig Katz and Ludwig Lowe of 
Berlin; the laryngologists Paul IIeymann and B. 
Frankel of Berlin; the encyclopedist Albert Eu- 
lenburg of Berlin ; the forensicist Adolf Lesser of 
Berlin; the hygienist Ernst Levy of Strasburg; the 
historian Julius Leopold Pagel of Berlin; the an- 
thropologist Abraham Lissauer of Berlin. 

Hungary : The neuropathist Otto Sciiwartzer 
von Babarcz ; the oculist Nathaniel Feuer ; the 
clinician Friedrich Koranyi, all of Budapest. 

Italy : The specialist of forensic medicine Sal- 
vatore Ottolengtti of Sienna; the clinician Benia- 
mino Luzzatto of Padua: the great alienist Cesare 
Lombroso and the pathologist” Pio Foa, both of 
Turin. 

The Netherlands : The clinician Samuel Sieg- 
mund Rosenstein of Leyden. 

Rumania : The physician Karpel Lippe. 

Russia: Isaac Dembo of St. Petersburg, author of 
“ lla-Shehitah weha-Bedikah ” ; the ophthalmologist 
Max (Emanuel) Mandelstamm;’ the hygienist and 
court physician Joseph Vasilievich Bertensoiin and 
his nephew Lev Bertensoiin of St. Petersburg; 
the physician Joseph Chazanowicz of Byelostoiv, 
founder of the Abarbanel Library at Jerusalem; 
the clinician W. Mauassein of Kasan; Isidorus 
Bi’ennson at Mitau. Of the physicians at present 
practising in Courland 19.2 per cent are Jews. 

Switzerland : The pathologist Moritz Rotii of 
Basel. 

Turkey : Elias Cohen Pasha of Constantinople. 
United States : The first Jewish physician men- 
tioned in colonial times in the United States is Jacob 
Luinbrozo, who practised about 16139 in Maryland. 

The number of Jewish physicians in the United 
States to-day (1904) is very large, but only a few — 
mainly those who have acquired ollicial positions — 
can be mentioned here: the general practitioners 
Mark Blumenthal, Simon Brainin, David A. D’An- 
cona, Julius Friedemvakl, Boleslav Lapovski, Mau- 
rice T. Lewi, Samuel J. Meltzer, Alfred Meyer, 
William Moss, Max Rosenthal, Arthur 
In the Uni- F. Sampson, J. F. Schamberg, Laza- 
ted States, rus Schdney, C. I). Spivak, Richard 
Stein, Jacob Tesclmer; the physi- 
ologist David Riesmnn; the pathologists Albert 
Abrams, Isaac Adler, Simon Flexner, and Bernard 
S. Talmey; the bydrotberapist Simon Baruch; the 
microscopist Isidore Berman; the surgeons G. AV. 
Birkowitz, Nathan Jacobson, Howard Lilienthal, 
William Meyer, Joseph Ranscholf, and Lewis N.' 
Steinbach; the jurisprudent N. E. Brill; the aurists 
William Cowen, M. D. Lederman, and Max Tocp- 
litz ; the gynecologists Joseph Brettauer, Louis 
Ladinsky, and 8. Alarx ; the laryngologists Jacob 
da Silva Solis-Oohen, Alax Frendcnthal, and Emil 
Mayer ; the clinicians Henry W. Bettmnnn, Solomon 
daSilva Solis-Colien, Joseph and Julius Eiehborg, 


Alax Einhorn, A. A. Esliner, Joseph Oakland Hirsch- 
i'elder, G. A. Knopf; the pediatrists S. Henry Des- 
sau, Frederick Forchheimer, Henry Uloway, Abra- 
ham Jacobi, Henry Koplik, and Nathan Oppenheim; 
the dermatologists William Gottheil and Sigismund 
Lustg.arten; the ophthalmologists Harry Frieden- 
wald, Emil Gruening, Charles II. May, and II. 
Scharpringer; the neurologists Joseph Frankel, G. 
AY. Jacoby, Bernhard Sachs, and William Leszyn- 
ski ; the biologist Jacques Loeb; the bacteriologist 
Alilton Joseph Rosenau; and the dentists Leopold 
Greenbaum and John I. Hart. 

Bibliography : Carmoly, Histnirc dcs Medccins Juifs, Brus- 
sels, 1844 (a book full of material, but often unreliable); Hyrtl, 
Das Aral) inch c und Hcbn’iischc in dor Anatomic, Vienna, - 
187S) ; Miinz, Ueber die Jildischcu Acrzte im Mittelaltcr , 
Berlin, 1887; M. Horovitz, Jildische Acrzte in Prankfurt- 
am-Maiu , Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1880; Landau, (leach, der 
Jildischcu Acrzte , Berlin, 1895; Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Pagel, 
Bing. Lex.; Steinschneicier, Wisaenschaftund Churlatanerie 
Unterden Arabern im Neuntcn Jahrhundcrt, inVirchmv's 
Archiv, xxxvi.; Idem, Const antinns Africanus und Seine 
Arabiachen Qucllen, ib. xxxvii.: idem, Die Toxicoloqischen 
Schrift.cn dcr Arabcr bis Ernie dcs XU. Jahrhuudcrts , ib. 
lii.; idem, Ucbcr Mcdicin in Bibciund Talmud und Uhcr 
Jildische Acrzte, in Wiener Klinischc Rundschau, 1896; 
idem, Hcbr. LJebers.; idem, Donnolo, Berlin, 1808; idem, 
Hchr. Bibl.; idem, Lie Arabiache Literatur der Judcn, 
Fran kfort-on-the-Main, 1903; Wiistenfeld, Die Acadcmicn 
dcr Arabcr und Hire Lchrcr, Goitingen, 1887; idem, Die 
Uebcrsctzungcn Arahiachcr IVcrhc in das Latcinische, 
seit den XL Jahrhundcrt, ib. 1.877; idem, Die Geseliichts- 
schrcibcr dcr Arabcr und litre Wcrkc, ib. 1883; Haeser, 
Lchrbuch dcr Gcschichtc dcr Mcdizin und dcr Evide- 
nt iachcnKrankhcitcn, Jena, 1883; Aaron Friedenwald, Jewish 
Physicians and the Cnntrilmtinnof the Jews to the Science 
of Medicine, in Publ. of the Grctiz College, 1S97, Philadel- 
phia, 1897 ; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. dcr Judcn in Rom, 
Berlin, 1895 90 ; Berliner, Gcsch. dcr Judcn in Rom, Frank- 
forLon-the-Mm'n, 1893; Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England , pp. 114, 340, London, 1893; idem, Jewish Year- 
Book; Ksiyserling, Zur Gcsch. dcr Jiidischen Acrzte, in 
Monatsschrift. , vii. 105; Kaufmann, UnSiccle dcV Existence 
d'une Famille dc Juifs de Vienne et de Posen, in R. E. J. 
xx. 375; Dollinger, Die Judcn in Europa, in Akadcmische 
T ortrage, vol. i., Nordlingen, 1890 ; Revue des Eludes Juivcs, 
xli. 77-97, xlvii. 331-354, xlviii. 48-81, xevi. 265-372. 

J. F. T. II. 

MEDINA: Second sacred city of Islam; situated 
in the Hijaz in Arabia, about 250 miles north of 
[ Alecca. It is celebrated as the place to which the 
Hegira (Alohammed’s flight from Alecca) was di- 
rected, and as the capital and burial-place of AIo- 
hammed. According to Arabic tradition, Yatlirib 
and the Hijaz were originally peopled with Amale- 
kites, who were displaced by the Israelites. There 
are different accounts as to when this displacement 
was effected : some say that it occurred under Aloses 
(comp. “ Kitab al-Aghani,” iv. 268); some, under 
Joshua; and some, under David, who it is stated 
resided in the Hijaz during Absalom’s rebellion. 

Jews may have settled in the Hijaz after the sack 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and it is proba- 
ble that they came in successive colonies, e.fj., after 
Pompey’s attack upon Judea (64 b.c.), after Titus’ 
conquest of Jerusalem (70 c.e.), and again after 
Hadrian’s persecution of the Jews (in 186 c.e. ; see 
Arabia). 

The Jews had a very rich and flourishing settle- 
ment at Yatlirib and built strongholds in the city 
and vicinity. The principal families were the Banu 
Kainuka‘, the Banu Kuraiza, and the Banu al- 
Nadir. The latter two were known as the “Al- 
Kaliinan,” because they traced their descent from 
Aaron. In the fourth century Arab tribes from 
Yemen began to encroach upon the Jews in Medina. 
They were divided into two elans, the Banu Aus and 
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the Banu Khazraj . By calling in outside assistance 
and treacherously massacring at a banquet the pnn- 
cipal Jews, these Arab claus finally 
Jewish. gained the upper hand at Medina to- 
Tribes at ward the end of the fifth century (for 
Medina, date see“ J. Q. K-” vii. Hu, note). From 
this time the Jews retired into the 
background for about a century. About four or five 
veals' before the Hegira the Jews took an active part 
in the battle of Bu‘ath between the Banu Aus and 
the Banu Khazraj. The Banu Nadir and the Banu 
Kuraiza fought with the Banu Aus, while the Banu 
Kainuka 1 were allied with the Banu Khazraj. The 
latter were defeated after a long and desperate 

k'lt is probable that the presence of Jews in Medina 
did much to prepare the way for Mohammed s 
teachin°\ When the prophet first went to Medina 
he was inclined to be friendly toward 
Moham- the Jews. They were included in the 
med’s Atti- treaty between him and the mhab- 
tude To- itants of Madina. He also made cei- 
ward Jews tain concessions to them on the ground 
of Medina, of religion, and adopted their lpblali 

Jerusalem — in the hope of winning 

them to his cause. They, however, ridiculed him, 
and delighted in drawing him into arguments to ex- 
pose his ignorance; so that his conciliatory attitude 
was soon changed to enmity A few Jews were 
converted to Islam, among them Abdallah ibn 
Salam, whom Mohammed called the “servant of 
God,” and of whose conversion the prophet made 

Finally Mohammed began to use actual violence 
toward the Medina Jews. After the battle of Bedr 
a woman called As.ua, said by some to be a Jewess, 
wrote satirical verses, and was killed m her sleep, 
probably with Mohammed’s consent. Not long be- 
fore, Abu 1 Afak of the Banu Amr, who had been con- 
verted to Judaism, had been assassinated for having 
displeased Mohammed by writing verses ridiculing 
the new religion. Mohammed then seems to have 
decided to get rid of the Jews in a body, since they 
were a constant menace to his cause He began 
with the Banu Kainuka 1 , who were goldsmiths, and 
lived bv themselves in a fortified suburb. He fiis 
summoned them to accept his religion, and they re- 
fused. Soon a pretext was found for an open at- 
tack. A Moslem girl was insulted by a Jew of the 
Banu Kainuka' ; the Jew was killed by a Moslem 
and the latter in turn was killed by the brotheis 
of the murdered Jew. Mohammed immediately 
marched against the Banu Kainuka 
Mohammed and besieged them in their stronghold. 

Attacks After a siege of fifteen days they sur- 
Jews. rendered, and their lives were spared 
only at the urgent request of Ab- 
dallnli ibn Ubai, the influential leader of the Arab 
opposition, whose pleading Mohammed dared not 
ignore. Being allowed to leave the country, they 
end "rated toward the north. Their departure weak- 
ened the Jews, who if they had been united might 
have withstood Mohammed’s attacks. 

About a month after the emigration of the lyni- 
n„ka\ Abu Sufyan, tl.e leader of the Meccan opposi- 
tion, visited Iluyayy of the Banu al-Nadu, but, 


being refused admittance by him, spent the night 
witli another influential man of the same tribe and 
obtained information from him concerning the state 
of Medina Another Jewish poet was assassinated 
about this time at Mohammed’s desire. This was 
Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf of the Banu Nadir, who had 
been stirring up the Kuraish at Mecca by his verses 
after the battle of Bedr. Ibn Sanina, a Jewish mer- 
chant, was killed on the day after Ka‘b ; and the 
Jews now began to fear to leave their houses. In 
the summer of 625 Mohammed attacked and be- 
sieged the Banu al-Nadir. There appears to have 
been no satisfactory pretext for the attack. Mo- 
hammed claimed that he had received a revelation 
telling him of the treachery of the Jews. After a, 
siege of fifteen or twenty days Abdallah ibn Ubai 
prevailed on the Nadir to surrender. They were 
exiled, being allowed to take their goods with them, 
and emigrated toward the north, settling m Khai- 

bar and in Syria. . 

There w r ere now left only the Banu Kuraiza, and 
Mohammed soon found a pretext to attack them. 
Some of the Jewish exiles, chief among them being 
the above-mentioned Huyayy, had stirred up the 
Kuraish and other Arab tribes against Mohammed, 
and they persuaded the Banu Kuraiza to join them 
in their plans. Mohammed, however, succeeded m 
making the Jews and their Arab allies suspicious of 
each other; and the allies, who had been besieging 
Medina, suddenly departed in tbe midst of a storm, 
thus leaving the $urai?a unsupported. Mohammed 
marched against them, claiming to have received a 
special revelation to that effect, and laid siege to 
their fortress, which was a few miles to tliesoutlieas 
of the city. They surrendered after a month s 
siege, without having risked a fight. Their fate 
was left to the decision of Sa d ibn 
Fate Mu'adli of the tribe of Aus, who, in 
of Medina spite of the pleading of hismwn tribe, 
Jews. condemned the men to death and the 
women and children to slavery. The 
sentence was executed ; and 750 Jews were killed in 
cold blood. Huyayy was the last to die,, with Ins 
last breath denouncing Mohammed as an impostor. 
Tbe prophet wished to make a beautiful woman of 
the tribe, by tlie name of Rihanali, bis wife, but, tra- 
dition says, she preferred to be liis slave instead. 
Thus the last of tlie- powerful Jewish tribes m 
Medina was destroyed. Neither Mohammed, how- 
ever nor bis successor drove all tbe Jews out 
of the country. That extreme measure was taken 
by Omar, who claimed to have heard tlie prophet 
say that all Jews should be exiled. Medina is one of 
the Moslem cities that neither Jews nor Christians 
may enter. Sec Banu Kainuka 1 ; Banu Kuraiza ; 
Banu al-Nadiii. 


Bibliography : Caussta de Perceval. 

HirechfelA FSOTt sur ‘ VHHoirc cles Jui'fs de Mediae, in B. 

E. J . vii. 167 et sect-, x. 10 et seq. ^ w M 

MEDINA : Prominent Jewish family, members 
of wlrcli lived during tlie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries chiefly in Turkey and Egypt. Most prob- 
ably it took its name from one of the two bpamsh 
cities named Medina. 
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TJle following is a genealogical tree of those mem- 
bers of the family whose relationship is established 
(the numbers in parentheses correspond to those 
, given in the text): 

(8) Samuel 
(1505 -89) 


(5) Moses 


(4) Judali (10) Solomon 


(9) Shemaiab 
(d. 1048) 


Moses Samuel 

1. David b. Moses di Medina: Cabalistic au- 
thor; flourished at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century He wrote; “Hefesli Dawid ” (Constanti- 
nople, 1736), a cabalistic commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and the Five Scrolls; and “Buah Dawid we- 
jSishmat Dawid” (Salonica, 1747), in two parts, the 
ft comm entary on the part of the Zoliar 

called k Id d era Babba,” and the second a cabalistic 
commentary on Canticles. 

Bibliography : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, pp 400 544- 

zh * ner ' 

2. Isaac Hayyim di Medina: Editor of a 
prayer-book for the congregation of Sienna, arranged 
and published by him with the cooperation of Jedi- 
WS6 Leviunder tIle titIe “ Seder Zemirot,” Leghorn, 

*>• «»». 

3. Jacob di Medina: Sou of Isaac Hayyim 

^“ thoi ; of liturgical poems published under 
the title Yashir Yisrael ” (Leghorn, 1803), and of a 
“L th ? collection of congratulatory poems 
Et ha-Zamir ” (ib. 1794 ?), published on the occasion 
of the wedding of E. M. Kecanate. 

Bl "snn a nf A ' \iw.?, e “' 1acob ’ 0?ar ho- Sefartm , pp. 232 (wliere 

4. Judah di Medina (surname Comprado or 
Conrado) : Son of Moses (No. 5) ; mentioned by 
Conforte as a scholar. His wealth aroused the en- 
mity of a non-Jew, who killed him at the door of his 
on n house. The Jews of Salonica seized the mur- 
derer, and hanged him at the scene of his crime. 

Bibliography : Conforte, Kurc ha-Dorot dd 43b "inn • 

Schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3004. P W0, Ua 1 stem " 

5. Moses di Medina: Son of Samuel (Ho. SV 
} lved . at Salonica. He is praised for liis Talmudic 
learning and for the generous use which he made 
of his wealth in the interest of Hebrew literature. 

He published the responsa of his father and wrote 
a preface thereto. A list of his published works is 
given m Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 3004 (see 
also Conforte, l.c. p. 43b). v 

6. Moses Medina : Talmudic scholar; lived at 
Constantinople, and later (c. 1650) at Jerusalem (see 

f° YG ha - Dorot ’” P- 49a; Steinsclmeider, 

Cat. Bodl.” s.v. “Samuel Medina.” 

7. Moses Medina : JRabbi of the Portuguese con- 
gregation at London ; contemporary of David Nieto. 

He wrote “Della Divina Providencia” (Loudon, 


170o), a defense of Nieto’s work of the same title 
anti published together with it. 

kg! e iS aeiae ’-’ 

r Samuel b. Moses di Medina (BaShDaM) • 
Talmudist and author; born 1005; died Oct. 12 
1589, at Salonica. He was principal of the Tall 
mudic college of that city, which produced a great 
number oi prominent scholars during the sixteenth 
and seventeen Hi centuries. His teachers were the 
noted Talmudists Joseph Taitazak and Levi ibn 
Habib, and among his schoolmates were Isaac 
Adarbi, Joseph ibn Leb, and Moses Aljiosnino 
wmie on a mission to Constantinople he met 
the noted grammarian Meuahem di Lonsano, who 
studied under him for some time and who therefore 
speaks of him as his teacher (Conforte, “Korelia- 
Horot,” ed. Cassel, p. 44a). 

Among Samuel’s many disciples who attained 
prominence were Abraham de Boton and Joseph 
, , RA - He liad a controversy with Joseph Cabo 

and other rabbis at Safed, against whom lie wrote a 
Polemical letter (“Ke tab Tokaliali”; see Azulai 
Shem ha-Gedolim , ” s.v.). A grandson of his was 
Samuel Hayyun, author of “Bene Shemuel,” novel- 
la and responsa (Salonica, 1613?). 

Samuel *s works include; “Ben Sliemuel,” Man- 
tua, 1622, thirty sermons on various subjects, pub- 

W ! t . h » P reface . l) y llis grandson Shemaiah; 
Hiddushiin (unpublished), novelke on some Tal- 
mudic tractates (Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p 
183); a collection of 956 responsa in four parts of 
which the first two were published during the life- 
^ ° f tlie author (1578-87?) under the title “ Piske 
BaShDaM (Benjacob, l.c, p. 491; Conforte, lx. 
p. 38a, Cassel’s note; Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” 
Ho. 7056). A complete edition of the last-named 
work was undertaken later by the author’s son 
Moses, who added a preface (Salonica, 1594-97- new 
ed. ib. 1798). 

Bodl No - S909; zeaner > 

-X 9 ; Sllemaial1 di Medina : Son of Moses (No. 
o); bom at Salonica; died at Venice June 3 1648 
Being compelled to leave Salonica owing to a quar- 
rel with certain influential men of that city he 
emigrated to Venice, where he occupied a very re- 
spected position as a member of the rabbinate. Ja- 
cob Prances wrote an elegy on his death. 

Shemaiah was the author of many liturgical 
poems, concerning which see Steinsclmeider “Cat 
Bodl.” s.v. He wrote also “Ma’amar al ‘Onshe 
Gehinnom ” (unpublished), a treatise on punishment 
m hell, dedicated to Isaac Aboab, Jr. A commen- 
tary on Proverbs (Nepi-GIiirondi, “Toledot Gedole 
\ lsiael, pp. 328, 352, 358) has been ascribed to him 
but whether correctly so is doubtful (see Stein- 
schneider, s.v.). He also edited “Ben Shemuel,” a 
col ectiou of sermons by his grandfather Samuel, 
and Bene Sliemuel,” the work of his relation Sam- 
uel Hayyun, to which two hooks he wrote prefaces. 

Bibliography: Ben Shemuel , Preface, Mantnn 13^2 - Hpn 
f«>h° f ’b b«-Scfarim, pp.’ 283 331, «9?ConforTe ’ Korl 
Wol ?' Dnm - c0ls - 8316, *104; 

SMrtt. ° 8 - 219x ~ 2 ™-- Zetaer, Cat.Hebr. 
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10. Solomon di Medina : Son of Moses (jSTo. 

5) ; lived nt Salonica. He was personally acquainted 
with David Conforte, who obtained from him some 
biographical data concerning his grandfather bam- 
uel, and who speaks of him with respect. lie was, 
however, dead when Conforte wrote his Kore ha- 
Dorot” (1674-83; see Cassel’s introduction, p. iv.), 
as the latter adds to Solomon’s name the eulogy Jf J. 

Bibliography : Conforte, Kore hct-Dorot , p. 38a; Steinscianei- 
der. Cat. Bodl. col. 3004. 

The following Medinas seem to belong to a differ- 
ent family : 

Benjamin di Medina : Talmudist; died at Mo- 
nastic Turkey, about 1650. He was a pupil of Dan- 
iel Estrosa (see Michael, “Or lia-Hayyim,” No. 789), 
and schoolmate of David Conforte (see the latter’s 
“ Kore lia-Dorot,” p. 52b). 

David di Medina : Rabbi in Cairo about 1650. 
He wrote an approbation to Mordecai Levi’s “ Darke 
No ‘am,” published at Venice in 1697 (see Conforte, 
1C. p. 52a; Michael, l.c. No. 749; Steinsclmeidor, 
“Cat. Bodl.” col. 2451, s.v. “ Samuel Medina ”). 

Samuel b. Isaac di Medina, a scribe (1491), is 
mentioned in Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 
80, 2542. 

d. H. M. 

MEDINA, SIR SOLOMON DE: English 
army contractor about 1711. He was a wealthy 
Jew who went to England with William III., and 
who attained some notoriety by his extensive deal- 
ings with the English government of his day. The 
Jew Medina,” as he was popularly called, held a 
position of prominence in connection with the Eng- 
lish forces. During the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (1702-14) he accompanied the Duke of Marl- 
borough on his campaigns, advanced him funds, and 
furnished provisions for the troops. He also estab- 
lished a system of expresses which outstripped those 
of the government, so that his agents were in posses- 
sion of important news before it reached the minis- 
ters of the crown. His negotiations were made evi- 
dent in an attack on the Duke of Marlborough in 
Parliament in 1711 for receiving from the Jew a 
yearly payment of £6,000. Marlborough replied 
that the money had been expended in obtaining 
trustworthy information. It was said of Medina 
that every British victory contributed as much to 
his wealth as to the glory of England. For his serv- 
ices he was knighted, being the first Jew in Eng- 
land to receive that honor. Sir Solomon de Medina 
was at one time the largest contributor to the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue, and he remained faithful to his co- 
religionists to the last. His descendants, however, 
eventually abandoned Judaism. 

Bibliography': Picciotto, Sketches of Aiiglo-Jewisli History , 
pp. 50, 58, 59; Jew. World , Feb., 1878; Diet. Nat. Bing. 

j G. L. 

MEDINI, HAYYIM HEZEKIAH (known 
also under his 'initials Dnn) : Palestinian rabbin- 
ical writer ; born at Jerusalem 1883 ; son of Rabbi 
Raphael Eliahu Medini. At the age of nineteen, on 
completing his studies in his native city, he received 
the rabbinical diploma. He then went to Constanti- 
nople, where for thirteen years he Yvas a member of 
a rabbinical court. In 186b he was called as chief 
rabbi to Kara-Su-Bazar in the Crimea. In 1889 


Medini returned to Palestine, staying first at Jeru- 
salem, and going in 1891 to Hebron, where he has 
since been acting chief rabbi. 

Medini’s works include: “Miktab le-Hizkiyahu ” 
(Smyrna, 1865), Talmudic studies and responsa; “Or 
Li” (ib. 1874), responsa; “Pakku‘ot Sadeli” (Jeru- 
salem, 1900); “SedeHemed,” his chief work, an en- 
C3 r clopedic collection of laws and decisions in al- 
phabetical order, twelve volumes of which have 
appeared since 1890 (Warsaw). 

Bibliography: Nahum Sokolov, in Sefer lia-Shanalu War- 
saw, 1900. M Fr . 

MEGED YE RAHIM. See Periodicals. 
MEGIDDO (VUD ; once Megiddon Zech. 

xii. 11]): Capital of one of the Canaanitish kings 
conquered by Joshua; assigned to Manasseh (Josh, 
xii. 21, xvii. 11; I Chron. vii. 29). Its Canaanitish 
inhabitants w ere only put to tribute, not driven 
out (Josh. xvii. 12-13; Judges!. 27-28). Megiddo 
is repeatedly referred to in Biblical history. It is 
mentioned in connection -with Baana, one of Solo- 
mon’s commissariat officers, who had to provision 
the king’s household for one month in the year. Its 
fortifications, which were of ancient date (being 
mentioned in the inscription of Thothmes III.), 
were restored by Solomon (I Kings iv. 12, ix. 15). 
Ahaziah is said (II Kings ix. 27) to have died at 
Megiddo after he had escaped from Jehu; but in II 
Chron. xxii. 9 it is said that Ahaziah was found in 
Samaria, taken to Jehu, and slain. The most mem- 
orable occurrence connected with the city was the 
battle there or in the valley of Megiddo, between 
Pharaoli-uecholi and Josiah, in which the latter was 
slain (II Kings xxiii. 29-30; II Chron. xxxv. 22); 

“ the mourning of- Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon ” may have been on account of this bat- 
tle (Zech. xii. 11 ; see Hadad). The same battle is 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 159), but under the 
name “ Magdolum ” instead of “ Megiddo.” The city 
is frequently mentioned in connection with Taanach 
(Josh. xii. 21, xvii. 11; Judges v. 19; I Kings iv. 
12 ; I Chron. vii. 29), near the plain of Esdraelon ; the 
j expression in Deborah’s song is “in Taanach on the 
waters of Megiddo.” 

Megiddo is mentioned on the El-Amarna tablets. 
Robinson (“Researches,” iii. 177-300) identified the 
site of Megiddo with the modern Al-Lajjun, on the 
western border of the plain of Esdraelon. Other 
scholars have identified it with Al-Mujaidil, near 
Nazareth ; with Majdal, near Acre; with Jida; and 
with Muiaddali, three miles south of Beth-shean. 

j M. Sel. 

MEGILLAH : Name of a treatise in the Mish- 
nali and in the Tosefta, as well as in the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds. It is the tenth treatise in 
the mislinaic order Mo‘ed, and includes four chap- 
ters, containing thirty-three paragraphs in all. Cli. 
i. 1-4 treats of the portion of the month Adar in 
which the Megillah is to be read, and, in case of a 
leap-year containing two months of Adar, it desig- 
nates which month is to be chosen. The 15th of 
Adar, or in a leap-year the same day of the second 
Adar, is the day appointed for walled cities, and 
the 14tli of Adar for unwalled cities and for villages. 
The inhabitants of the latter, however, when living 
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in districts where they meet weekly in the neighbor- 
ing city, may read the roll on the 13th, 12th, or lltli 
of Adar, if the gathering takes place on one of 
these days. Since this distinction is made between 
the two months of Adar of a leap-year, while both 
months are alike in all other respects, cli. i. 5-11 
notes several oilier groups of objects and cases 
which differ from one another in one point only; 
one such group, e.g., consists of the sacred books, 
the teli 11 in, and the mezuzah, the first two of which 
may be written in any language and script, but the 
last only in Hebrew and in square script. Greek 
is given the preference over all other foreign lan- 
guages, since, according to R. Gamaliel, even the 
sacred books may be written in it. 

Ch. ii. deals with the proper manner of reading 
the Megillah ; with the language (mislmali 1), stating 
that those who do not understand Hebrew may read 
it in their own tongue; and with the problems 
whether it shall be read in whole or in part, which 
portions are to be read (mislmali 3) and at what time 
of the day. The statement that it may be read dur- 
ing the entire day is supplemented by the enumera- 
tion of many other regulations and customs which 
may be observed throughout the day if they are as- 
signed to the daytime, or throughout the night if 
assigned to the night (mishnayot 5-6). 

Ch. iii. discusses the sale of sacred objects, the 
synagogue and its furnishings, and the sacredness 
which still attaches in many respects to the ruins of 
a synagogue which has been destroyed (mishnayot 
1-3). It further discusses the sections which are to 
be read on the Sabbaths in Adar in addition to the 
customary weekly sections, and what is to be read 
on each feast-day (mishnayot 4-6.). From the stand- 
point of contents this chapter does not belong to the 
treatise Megillah, being connected with it only by its 
fourth paragraph. 

Ch. iv. begins with certain rules concerning the 
reading of the Megillah (mislmali la); then follow 
rules referring to other ritual readings from the 
Law and the Prophets (mishnayot lb-2). One of 
these regulations holds that ten per- 
Interpola- sons must be present at each reading; 
tions and and in this connection many other re- 

Digres- ligious ceremonies are enumerated as 
sions. requiring the presence of ten persons 
(mislmali 3). Mislmali 4 defines the 
relation of the reader to the translator; mishnayot 
5-7 determine who may read, who may lead in 
prayer, and which priest is entitled to lift up his 
hands for the blessing; mislmali 8 discusses un- 
seemly dress of the prayer-leader and unseemly 
behavior regarding the tefillin; mislmali 9 enumer- 
ates incorrect expressions in prayer, designates the 
persons who must be silenced in public prayer, and 
contains various allusions to the views and customs 
of the sectarians (“minim”) of the time; mislmali 
10 enumerates the passages in the Torah which may 
be read but not translated, and the passages in the 
Prophets which may not be read as haftarot. 

The sequence of chapters here given is that of the 
Palestinian Talmud in the manuscript of the Mish- 
nah edited by Lowe, and is also the one found in 
most of the editions of the Mislmali, in the Tosefta, 
and in the codices of the Babylonian Talmud at 


Munich (MS. No. 140) and Oxford (Neubauer, “ Cat. 
Bodl. Ilebr. MSS.” No. '366). The sequence of 
chapters in the printed editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud, on the other hand, corresponds with that 
of MS. Munich No. 95. Here the 
Variations chapter cited above as the fourth, “ Pla- 
in MS. kore et lia-megillah *omed,” precedes 
the chapter which has been designated 
as the third, “Bene lia-‘ir.” R. Ilananeel offers a 
sequence differing from both; making “Ila-korcet 
lia-megillah ‘omed ” the second chapter, “ IPa-kore 
et lia-megillali le-mafrea‘ ” the third, and “ Bene 
ha-‘ir 77 the fourth. 

The Tosefta to this treatise omits many of the 
passages contained in the Mislmali, but, on the other 
hand, it discusses in full detail much that is not 
found therein. Noteworthy is the enumeration of 
the passages in the Bible in which a euphemistic 
word is read instead of an objectionable one (iv. 39), 
while the condemnation of any translation of the 
Scriptures is also a striking feature (iv. 41). 

The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud contains 
in its first chapter, besides explanations of the vari- 
ous mishnayot, many important comments, of which 
the most interesting arc : (1) on the origin of the final 
letters'"}, D, tp and y (pp. 2b-3a) ; (2) on the origin of 
the targumim, that of the Torah being ascribed to 
the proselyte Onkelos, and that of the Prophets to 
Jonathan b. Uzziel (p. 3a; no targum of the Iiagi- 
ographa seems to have been known at 
Tosefta that time) ; (3; on the origin of Purim, 
and which is said to have been originally 
Gemara. merely a local festival at Shushan ; the 

objections raised to its introduction 
that it might rouse the hatred of the Gentiles against 
the Jews; the hesitation at including the Book of 
Esther in the canon, and the reasons why it was 
finally admitted (p. 7a). The Gemara contains also 
the legend of the origin of the Septuagint (p. 9a, b). 
King Ptolemy called together seventy-two elders, 
assigned each one a separate house, and had them 
translate the Torah individually and without con- 
sultation. All these translations were found to agree 
absolutely, even to the changes made in certain pas- 
sages. Pages 10b to 17a of the Gemara form a hag- 
gadic midrash to Esther. 

The second chapter of the Gemara discusses the 
several mishnayot, gives an account of the origin 
of the Shemoneh ‘Esreli prayer, and explains the 
sequence of the several benedictions. In the Ge- 
mara on ch. iii. the most noteworthy feature is the 
remark on the pronunciation of Hebrew current 
among the inhabitants of Bet-She‘on, Bet-Hefa, and 
Tibonin, who confounded “alef” with “‘ayin,” and 
“he” with “liet.” The Gemara to ch. iv. contains, 
in addition to the notes on the mishnayot, some im- 
portant regulations regarding public worship. The 
Gemara of the Palestinian Talmud mentions certain 
other feast-days in the month of Adar, which were 
similar to Purim, including the Day of Trajan 
(|VYtO), the 12th, and the Day of Nicanor, the 13th 
(i. 5). Especially noteworthy is the remark on the 
origin of square script and on the translation of 
Aquila (i. 9). The passage in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud on Aquila’s version compels the assumption 
that “Onkelos” in the Babylonian Talmud (3a) is 
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merely a corruption of “ Aquila,” and that the ref- 
erence in this latter Talmud also is to the Greek 
mid not to the Aramaic translation. ^ ^ 

s s 

MEGILLAH OE CAIRO. See Egypt. 
MEGILLAT ANTEYOKOS. See Antioctius, 
SCHOl^ OF. 

MEGILLAT SETARIM (“Concealed Roll ): 
Name of a roll supposed to have been found in the 
bei ha-midrash of R. Hiyya, and which contained 
Ualakot recorded by him. Three passages from it 
which are maxims of It. Ise In Judah, aie qu 
by Abba Arilcain the Talmud (Sliab. Ob, 96b , B. M. 
92a) with the introductory phrase: I found a hid 
den roll in the bet ha-midrash of It. Hiyya. 

According to Raslii (Sliab. 6b), although it was 
not permissible to record lialakot the sclio ars 
were accustomed to write in rolls (which weie then 
hidden) such sentences and maxims of various 
tannaim as were seldom repeated in the schools, 
and which were, therefore, liable to be forgotten 
and he declares the Megillat Setarnn was such a 
roll This explanation is not satisfactory lioweve , 
for according to it R. Hiyya could not have been 
the only one to make such a roll, and yet no manu- 
script of this character by any other scholar is 
mentioned. Moreover, it is not easy to see how Rah 
could have had access to the scroll if it was kept 
in concealment merely because it was ^’dden ^ 
write lmlakot. Raslii’s assumption that the mtei- 
diction against recording lialakot still existed at the 
time of R Hiyya is wholly incorrect; for Judah 
a Nasi L abrogated it by “committing the Mibh- 
iLfto writing. R. Hiyya did not conceal his 
Meidllah, therefore, because it contained lialakot 
but because of their nature, inasmuch as ns roll 
comprised sentences which Judali lia-Nasi had ex- 
cluded from his Mislinali, besides additions and 

emendations to Rabbi’s Mishnah most of winch were 
contrary to that author’s opinions. 

R. Hiyya hid his Megillah during Rabbi s lifetime 
that lie might not offend him; but after Rabbis 
death this reason no longer existed, and Rab was per- 
mitted to see the scroll. This explanation of t e 
orio-in and contents of the Megillat Setarnn is also 
indicated by its name, “concealed 10 J 1 ’ 
plies that there were rolls containing lialakot wine 
were not kept secret, among them Rabbi s Mishnah 
collection. This view' also invalidates the assump- 
tion of Lebrecht <“ Handscliriften und Ers e Ausga- 
ben dcsTalmuds,” p. 10), who.m reading Meg Hat 
Sedarim.” instead of “Megillat Setarnn. infers that 
this roll contained the six orders ( sedarim ) ot the 

Mishnah. , 7 

Biui.ior.iuriiY : Weiss, Dor ti. 198 ; Frankel, Darke lm-3hsl>- 

nali, p. 218, note, Leipsic, 18aS. j z ^ 

MEGILLAT TA’ANIT (“Scroll of Pasting’’): 
A chronicle which enumerates thirty-five eventfu 
days on which the Jewish nation either perlormed 
(dorions deeds or witnessed joyful events. These 
days were celebrated as feast-days. Public mourn- 
in o' was forbidden on fourteen of them, and pu > ic 
fasting on all. In most of the editions this chroni- 
cle consists of two parts, which are distinct in lan- 


guage and in form, namely: (1) the text or the Me- 
gillat. Ta’anit proper, written in Aramaic and con- 
taining merely brief outlines in concise style; (2) 
scholia or commentaries on the text, written in H 
brew The days arc enumerated, not in the clirono- 
losrieal order of the events they commemorate but 
Xe sequence of the calendar, the Megillat Ta’anit 
being divided into twelve chapters, conespondmg 
to tlfc months of the year. Each chapter contmns 
the memorial days of a single month, the first chap- 
ter dealing with those of the first month, Nisan, a 
so on to the twelfth chapter, which treats of those 

of the twelfth month, Adar. 

The festal occasions which these days weie in- 
tended to keep alive in the memory of the people 
belong to different epochs : and on this 
Pive basis the days may be divided into 
Groups five groups, namely: (1) pre-Macca- 
Of Eeasts. bean ; (2) Hasmonean ; (3) aute-baddu- 
cean ; (4) ante-Roman ; and (5) ot tne 
Diaspora, the last-named comprising memorial days 
admitted after the destruction of the Temple. Theie 
are also a few days which do not refer to any known 
historical event, and are, therefore, chronologically 

““These memorial days did not become festivals by 
beino- incorporated and recorded m the Megillat 
Ta’anit, as J. Sclimilg has attempted to prove 
(“ Ueber die Entstehung und den Historisclien Werth 
des Siegeskalenders Megillat Ta’anit,’ pp. 11-30). 
but had been known and celebrated by the people 
long before that time, as he himself is obliged to ad- 
mit in the case of some of them ; iudeed the ee el„a. 
tion of these festivals or semi-festivals ev dcntlj . 
isted as early as the time of Judith (Judith vm, 6). 

1 The compilers of the Megillat Ta’anit merely listed 
the memorial days and at the same tln f c et ;” e J 
that the less important should be celebiated bj a 
mere suspension of fasting, while public inouimng 
was to be forbidden on the more important ones 
In an old baraita (Sliab. 13b) the question as to 
the authorship of the work is answered as follows. 
“Hananiali b. Hezekiali of the Garon family, to- 
g ether with a number of others who had assembled 
for a synod at his house, compiled the Megillat 
Ta’anit” According to anaccount in the ’ Halakot 
Gedolot, Hilkot Sofenm (ed. Vienna, 
Author- p. 104; ed. Zolkiev, p. 82c), the mem- 
shiu hers of this synod were the “Ziljne 
Bet Shammai ” and “ Ziljne Bet Hillel, 
the eldest pupils of Shammai and Hillel. The r e 
gOlat Ta’anitmust have been composed therefore 
about the year 7 of the common era, when Judea 
was made a Roman province to the great ^ mdig a- 
tion of the Jews (comp. Sclimilg, l.c. PP- 20 )• 

This calendar of victories was intended to fan t 
spark of liberty among the people and to fill tl e 
with confidence and courage by reminding them 
the victories of the Maccabees and the . ‘ 

vouchsafed to the Jewish nation against the heathen 
The scholium to Megillat Ta’anit i ^ 
dentlv Quoting an old baraita, says: Elcazai d. 
Hananiali of the family of G«nm together with to 
followers compiled the Megillat Ta a • 

Eleazar is identical will, the Zealot gene.al Eleazar, 
who took a noteworthy part in the beginning of t 
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revolt against the Homans, vanquishing the garri- 
son at Jerusalem, as well as Agrippa’s troops, and 
Menahem’s Siearian bands. According to this ac- 
count, therefore, the Megillat Tahinit was composed 
by the Zealots after the year 66 of the common era, 
during the revolution (Griitz, “ Gesch.” iii. , note 26), 
although it is not necessary to correct the Talmudic 
account to agree with the scholium, and to read, as 
does Griitz, in Shab. 18b, “Eleazar b. Hananiah,” 
instead of “Hananiah.” On the other hand, the 
view of Sclmiilg (7.c.) that the scholium is incorrect 
is erroneous, since there is both internal and external 
evidence in favor of its authenticity. The account 
in the Talmud and that in the scholium may both 
be accepted, since not only Hananiah the father, 
but also Eleazar the son, contributed to the com- 
pilation of the work. Eleazar, one of the central 
figures in the war against the Romans, endeavored 
to strengthen the national consciousness of his peo- 
ple by continuing his father’s work, and increased 
the number of memorial days in the collection, to 
remind the people how God had always helped them 
and had given them the victory over external and 
internal enemies. 

Eleazar did not, however, complete the work, 
and several days were subsequently added to the 
list which was definitely closed in 
Interpola- Usha, as is proved by the fact that the 
tions. 12th of Adar is designated as “Tra- 
jan’s Daj r , ” and the 29th of that month 
as “ the day on which the persecutions of Hadrian 
ceased” (comp. Braun in “Mouatsschrift,” 1876, p. 
379). Furthermore, R. Simon b. Gamaliel, who was 
nasi at Usha, says in the baraita Shab. 13b: “If 
we should turn all the days on which we have been 
saved from some danger into holidays, and list them 
in the Megillat Ta‘anit, we could not satisfy our- 
selves; for we should be obliged to turn nearly 
every day into a festival” (comp. Rashi acl loc.). 
This sentence clearly indicates that the work was 
definitely completed at Usha in the time of R. 
Simon, in order that no further memorial days 
might be added. 

The Hebrew’ commentary on the Megillat Ta'anit 
was written much later, the author, who did not 
live earlier than the seventh century, 
Hebrew having before him the text of both 
Commen- the Talmudim as well as that of Bere- 
tary. shit Rabbah (comp. Brann, l.c. pp. 

410-418, 445-451). The commenta- 
tor collected those baraitot of the Talmud which 
contained comments on the Megillat Ta'anit, and 
jumbled them uncritically with accounts from other, 
unreliable sources. The references of Schmilg’s 
{l.c. pp, 36-41) merely prove that the scholiast en- 
deavored to make his work pass for a product of the 
tannaitic period. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Talmud knows only the Aramaic text, which alone 
is meant by the term “Megillat Ta‘anit.” This text, 
which had been committed to writing and was 
generally known (‘Er. 62), was explained and inter- 
preted in the same way as the Bible (Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 
66a). The many quotations from the Megillat 
Ta‘anit in the Talmud are all taken from the Ara- 
maic text and are introduced by the word “ketib ” 

— “it is written,” as in Hul. 129b; Meg. 5b; Ta‘an. 


12a and 18b; there is not a single quotation 
from the scholium. In Ta‘an. 12a, the single pas- 
sage, “hi -Megillat Tahanit,” from 
The Text which Sclimilg tries to prove that the 
and the Talmud quotes the scholium as well 
Scholium, as the Megillat, is a later addition 
(comp. Brann, l.c. pp. 457 et scq.), and 
is not found in the Munich manuscript (comp. Rab- 
binowitz, “Ha-Meassef,” iii. 63). Although the 
comments found in the scholium are mentioned in 
the Talmud, they are not credited to the Megillat 
Ta'anit, but are quoted as independent baraitot, 
so that the scholium took them from the Talmud, 
and not vice versa. 

As the text and the scholium of the Megillat 
Ta’anit are distinct in form and in language, 
so do they differ also in value. The text is an 
actual historical source, whose statements may be 
regarded as authentic, while its dates are reliable if 
interpreted independently of the scholium. The 
scholium, on the other hand, is of very doubtful his- 
torical value and must be used with extreme cau- 
tion. Although it contains some old baraitot which 
are reliable, the compiler has mixed them with 
other, unhistorical, accounts and legends, so that 
even those data whose legendary character has not 
been proved can be credited only when they are 
confirmed by internal and external evidence. 

The Megillat Ta'anit is extant in many editions, 
and has had numerous commentaries. The best 
edition of the Aramaic and Hebrew 
Editions text is that by A. Neubauer, which is 
and Com- based on the editio princeps and the 
mentaries. Amsterdam edition of 1711, compared 
with the codex De Rossi (Parma MS. 
117) and some fragments of a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “M. J. C.” ii. 
3-25, Oxford, 1895). 

Of commentaries the following may be mentioned : 
Abraham b. Joseph ha-Levi, double commentary 
(Amsterdam, 1656); Judah b. Menahem, double com- 
mentary (Dybernfurth, 18i0) ; Johann Meyer, Latin 
translation published in his “ Tractatus de Tempo- 
ribus,” etc. (Amsterdam, 1724). Derenbourg and 
Schwab have made French versions of the Aramaic 
text. 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. iii., notes 1, 26 ; J. Derenbourg, 
Hist. pp. 439-446 ; J. Sclnnilg, Ueher Entstchung and His - 
tnrischen Worth cles Siegeskalenders Megillat Tci'cmit , Leip- 
sic, 1874; J. Wellhausen, Die Pharisder and die Sadducder, 
pp. 56-63, Greifswald, 1874 ; Joel Miiller, Dev Text der Fasten- 
voile , in Mouatsschrift, 1875, pp. 43-48, 139-144; M. Brann, 
Entstchung and Worth der Megillat Ta'anit, pp. 375-384, 
410-418, 445-460, ih. 1876 ; P. Cassel, Messianisehe Stellen des 
Alton Testaments , Appendix, Berlin, 1885; Weiss, Dor, ii. 
254-257 ; B. Rattner, in Rabbinowitz, Ha-Meassef , 1902, pp. 
91-105: M. Schwab, La Megillath Taanith , in Actcs du 
Onzieme Congres International des Orie 7 italistes. pp. 199- 
259, Paris, 1898. 

s. J. Z. L. 

MEGILLAT YUHASIN (= “Scroll of Gene- 
alogies ”) : A lost work to which several references 
are made in the Talmud and Mishnah. In Yeb. 49b 
Ben ‘Azzai, in support of a point in law, says: “I 
found a ‘Megillat Yuhasin’ in Jerusalem wherein 
it was written that . . . is a bastard born of a mar- 
ried woman. ” On the same page two other citations 
from the “Megillat Yuhasin ” occur : “The Mishnah 
of Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob comprises but a cab, but 
it is clear ” ; and “ Mauasseh killed Isaiah.” In Yer. 
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•pa'an. iv. 2 and in Yeb. ii. the following occuis: 
« They found a ‘ Megillat Yuhasin ’ in Jerusalem, and 
therein it is written, ‘ Ilillel was a descendant of 
David- Yanuai, of Eli.’” From these allusions it 
seems that the “Megillat Yuhasin ” was a record of 
principal events, of genealogies, and of facts pertain - 
in<r to the Law, haggadic and lialakic. Pes. 62b 
mentions a “ Sefcr Yuhasin,” which may be identical 
with the “ Megillat Yuhasin.” It must have been a 
secret book that was still extant at the beginning of 
the third century, for It. Jolianan bar Nap pah a le- 
f used to teach it to R. Simla! : “ We do not teach it to 
the people of Lydda 
andNehardea.” Later 
in the same century 
it became lost, and 
Rah laments the fact 
w i t h the wo r d s 
(Pes. 62b): “Since 
the ‘ Sefer Yuhasin ’ 
has been lost the 
strength of the 
sages has been 
weakened and the 
light of their eyes 
dimmed.” 

Rashi says the 
“ Sefer Yuhasin” 
was a history, hut 
if it was the same as 
the “Megillat Yuha- 
sin,” it must have 
contained laws and 
family records also. 

Eliakim Milzahagi, 
the author of “ Sefer 
Rabiali, ” proposes the 
explanation that the 
“Megillat Yuhasin” 
contained geneal- 
o g i e s , and t li e 
“Sefer Yuhasin” 
history and laws, 
hut the exact nature 
of the work, lost 
even in Talmudic 
times, can not now 
he ascertained. 

Bibliography : Kohut, C°wp7et«m, n 
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since the word assumed the meaning of “a small 
roll,” it was applied to the other four hooks when 
they were received into the liturgy in post-Tal- 
mudic times (Blau, “ Althebraisclies Bucliwesen, 
pp. 66 et seq.). The sequence of the Song of Solo- 
mon and of Ecclesiastes, and probably of Esther, m 
the canon of the Hagiograplia did not escape criti- 
cism (see Jew. Encyc. in. 149); and in the earliest 
arrangement Ecclesiastes seems to have stood at the 
end of the group (ib. 145a). 

The oldest sources for the liturgy mention Ruth, 
Son- of Solomon, Lamentations, and Esther, but 

not Ecclesiastes (So- 
ferim xiv. 3). It is 
clear from Soferim 
xiv. 8, where the last- 
named roll is again 
ignored, that this is 
no chance omission. 
On the other hand, 
its name is found in 
the Mali z or Yitry (p. 
440, below) : “ The 

entire congregation 
while seated read the 
book [ISD, not nW] 
of Ecclesiastes [at 
the Feast of Taber- 
nacles].” That this 
custom was of late 
development is 
shown by the fact 
that the entire con- 
gregation read — that 
the book was not 
read to them. At 
the time of the Misli- 
nali only Esther was 
read publicly. In 
the Talmudic period 
Lamentations was 
read privately ; while 
the other three megil- 
lot were admitted into 
the liturgy only in 
post-Talmudic days, 
Ecclesiastes being the 

last of all. 



Merrill at Esther, Dutch, Early Eighteenth Century. 
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MEGILLOT, THE FIVE: The “five rolls” 
(rvtaft t^DiH) — Song of Solomon, Ruth Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. At the time of the 
formation of the canon of the Hagiographa these 
five hooks were not regarded as a unit, nor is the 
name “Megillah” as applied to them collective!} 
found either in the Talmud or in the Midrash. In the 
oldest two modes of arrangement of the Hagiograplia, 
the Talmudic and the Masoretic, they do not fol low 
one another, at least in the order m which the} 
stand in the first five editions of the Bible (comp. 
Jew. Encyc. iii. 144). During the Talmudic period 
only the Esther roll was called Megillah,’ as is 
shown by the treatise which bears that, name ; but 


Liturgical usage necessitated manuscripts which 
should contain not only the Torah and the Haftarot 
from tlic Prophets, but also the Five Rolls. For 
the same reason the so-called Midrasli Kabbah was 
gradually collected for the five Megillot as well as 
for the Torah. The allusions to the individual 
feasts which Miiller (“Soferim,” p. 187) finds in the 
Haggadah furnish no proof that the rolls in question 
were read at these particular festivals; for by the 
same process of reasoning it might he inferred from 
Yer. Meg., end, that the Song of Solomon instead of 
Ruth was read on the Feast of Pentecost. But 
Yalk. , Ruth, 994, says : “ Y hy is Ruth 
Late Use read at Pentecost ? Because the Torali 
in Liturgy, was given only through suffering. 

This statement is not found, however, 
in any of the parallel passages; and it is, therefore, 
evidently a later addition, and not an ancient mid- 
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rash. The late origin of this usage (“ minliag ”) is 
reilected in the discussions of scholars up to the 
sixteenth century regarding the form of the benedic- 
tion and other questions (Isserles, “Orali Hayyim,” 
p. 490, end ; idem, Responsa, No. 85). Soferim xiv. 18 
states that at the terminations of the festivals the 
proper rolls were read twice on the two evenings 
(Song of Solomon at the Passover; Ruth at Pente- 



Silver Fish Forming Case for Scroll of Megillat Esther. 

(In the possession of Arthur E. Franklin, London.) 


cost), or on the Sabbath of each denii-f estival, the 
latter being the custom among the people. It is 
now customary in Jerusalem to write the. Five Rolls 
on parchment like the other Biblical books, and in 
reading them to pronounce over all the benediction 
which is generally used in the case of the roil of 
Esther, making the proper changes (see further on 
the Song of Solomon at Passover and Ruth at Pen- 
tecost, Mahzor Vi try, ed. Ilurwitz, pp. 304, 344). 

Although the Feast of Purim was celebrated long 
before the present era (II Macc. xv. 36; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xi. 6, § 13; comp. John v. 1), it is doubtful 
when the custom of reading the roll of 
The Roll Esther publicly was introduced; but 
of Esther, it was at all events before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Tosef., Meg. i. 6, 
where Zechariah ben ha-Kazzab is quoted). Al- 
though the oldest tannaim are not mentioned in the 
rules for reading Esther, yet the detailed character 
of these regulations, and the fact that there is a spe- 
cial tractate on them, show that the usage was de- 
veloped before the common era. On the other hand, 
the license allowed villagers on the day of reading, 
the discussions among scholars as to whether one 
was required to read only from ii. 5 or iii. 1 or iv. 

1 (Meg. ii. 3; Tosef., Meg. ii. 9), together with 
many concessions as compared with the lessons from 
the Torah (< e.g ., minors might read ; ib. ii. 11, iv. 1), 


and the fact that even in later times large scope 
was granted to popular custom, justify the con- 
clusion that the origin of the reading of the roll of 
Esther must not be dated too remotely (Meg. 2a). 
The custom of reading it in the month of Adar 
had become general probably by the third century 
of the common era, and had been sanctioned (Yer. 
Meg. 70a, 2); but the public reading of the book 
for those unable to read had apparently been in- 
troduced a century before. In the third century 

73b, 2S) tlie entire roll ■wjtls usually read, but 

only once and in the daytime (Meg. ii. 4, 5), while 
during the persecution by Hadrian a scribe read 
it at night (Tosef., Meg. ii. 4). In many places, 
in Palestine it was read on two days (Yer. Shelj;. 
46a, 8). The custom of reading in both the evening 
and the morning, which now generally prevails, 
was not established until the post-Talmudic period 
(Soferim xxi. 8; comp, also Mahzor Yitry, pp. 207 et 
seq.). The Karaites read the roll at the ends of the 
two Sabbaths which precede Purim, a reminiscence- 
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of the original custom of reading it throughout 
Adar until the fifteenth. The Megillah was wrapped 
about a rod (the Mahzor Yitry mentions two rods); 
and in the Middle Ages it was often illuminated. 

In the Talmudic period Lamentations formed no 
part of the service; and, strictly speaking, it has 
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never become such. In Ta‘an. 30a, below, the ba- 
raita states that on the Ninth of Ab the Bible may 
not be read nor the tradition studied, but that Job, 
Lamentations, and the sections of J ere- 
Lamenta- rniah wliieli deal with calamity,” may 
tions. be recited. In post-Talmudic times, 
however, the custom of reading Lam- 
entations had beeome general (Soferim xiv 3). The 
book was also read responsively (Mahzor \ itry, p 
226); and in many synagogues, because the JNinlh 

of A. T-> is a- day o£ mouruing, only OI1G llgllt YV£1S lit 

by which it might be read (R. Aslier, Ta'an. 9, _enU). 
The persecutions of the Crusades strongly influ- 
enced the gloom of Tish'ah be-Ab and its litur- 
gy (see Mahzor Vitry, p. 227, and Oral; IJayyim, 

1 054). See, also, Ecclesiastes ; Esther, Boor of ; 
Lamentations; Ruth; and Song of Songs. 
s. L ' B - 

MEHLSACK, ELIAKIM. See Samiler, A. G. 
MEIER, MORITZ HERMANN EDUARD : 
German philologist; born at Glogau, Silesia, Jan. 

1 1796 ; died at Halle Dec. 5, 1855. He was edu- 
cated at tlie Graue Kloster in Berlin and at the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin (Ph.D. )• e 
embraced Christianity in 1817. In 1819 he became 
pri vat-docent in tlie University of Halle; m 18*0, 
assistant professor at Greifswald; and in 182o, pro- 
fessor of ancient philology at Halle. 

Of Meier’s many works may be mentioned the 
following : (with ScliBmann) “ Der Attische Process 
(Halle 1827), which received the prize from the Ber- 
lin Academy of Seicnees ; “ De Gen tilitate Attica, t J. 
1885; “De Andocidis Oratione Contra Alcibiaclem,^ 
ib 1836 ; “ De Crantoris Solensis Libro Deperdito, 
ib 1840- “De Proxenio sive de Publico Grsecorum 
Hospitio,” ib. 1843; “ Fragmentum Lexici Rheto- 
rici ” ib. 1S44; “Die- Privatschiedsricliter und die 
Oelientl'iclien Dieten Athens,” ib. 1846; “He Vita 
Lycurgi et de Lycurgi Orationum Reliquns, ib. 1847. 
In 1832 lie published (at Halle) an edition of De- 
mosthenes’ speech against Midias. 

From 1828 Meier was coeditor of the Allgememe 
Litteraturzeitung.” Heedited also (from 1880 with 
Kamtz ; from 1842 alone) the third section o Erscli 
and Gruber’s “Allgemeine Encyklopadie der VS is- 
senscliaften und Kttnste,” and from 18o3 also the 
first section of that work. Eckstein and Haase pub- 
lished in Leipsic (1861-63) a collection of Meier s 
essays under the title “ Opuscula Academica. 
Bibliography: G. Hertzberg, in Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphic. y. T. H. 

ME £ ILAH (“Trespass in Regard to a Hoi} 
Thino - ”)’ Treatise of Seder Kodashim in the Misli- 
nail Tosefta, and tlie Babylonian Talmud. In tlie 
Mishnaic order this treatise is the eighth, and con- 
tains six chapters comprising tliirty-eiglit para- 
graphs in all. It deals chiefly with tlie exact pro- 
visions of the Law (Lev. v. 15-16) concerning the 
trespass-offering and tlie reparation which must be 
made bv one who lias used and enjoyed a consecrated 
thing. ‘ Its contents may be summarized as follows; 

Cli i • Sacrifices in wliieh trespass can occur; in 
what parts: in tlie most holy sacrifices (“kodshe^o- 
dashim ”) in all parts and in tlie partly holy ( ko- 
dashim kallim ”) in certain parts only. Cases in 


which trespass can occur and those in which it can 
not oceur. Rule of R. Joshua that if the priests 
have once had the right to eat of a sacrifice no tres- 
pass can take place (§ 1). In this connection the 
question is raised whether there ean be a trespass in 
the case of those parts of the sacrifice wliieli have 
been removed from tlie sanctuary before tlie spi in- 
kling of the blood (§§ 2-3). Effects of tlie sprin- 
kling upon tlie sacrifieial animal with regard totres- 

* CliMi. ; Tlie time after which a trespass can take 

place In tlie various meat-off erings, tlie diUiei-ent 

offerings of food, the Pentecostal bread, and the 
showbread. Closely allied with this is the deter- 
mination of the time after which the different sacri- 
fices may be invalidated by certain errors, and the 
period after which one may become guilty ot 
“ pio-gul ” (abomination), “ notar ” (leaving something 
over from the sacrifice), and “tame” (impurity) in 
connection with them (£§ 1-9). . . 

Ch. iii. : An enumeration of many things of wliieli 
one may not partake, although if he does so, lie is 
not guilty of trespass. This leads to 
In the a discussion of other regulations con- 
Mishnah. cerning certain of these things, as well 
as of the question whether and in what 
case one may he guilty of trespass in connection 
with objects belonging to or found upon certain 
consecrated things, such as grass in a consecrated 
field, the fruit of a consecrated tree (§ 6), and the 
foliage in a eonsecrated wood (§ 8). . 

Ch. iv. : The combination of various sacrifices 
in reckoning the minimum amount necessary to be 
used in order to constitute trespass (§§ 1-2). . 1° 
this connection many more kinds of combinations 
are given with relation to other legal and ritual 

^Ch^v^' Determination of a peruta, the smallest 
coin, as the minimum value which the use of holy 
objects must have to make one guilty of trespass. 
Discussion of the question whether the use made ot 
a consecrated object must be worth a peruta or 
whether the amount of the object consumed by this 
usage must equal a peruta ; in connection with which 
a distinction is made between different objeets ($ 1). 
The commission of trespass by various persons suc- 
cessively upon the same object. 

Oh, vi. : Cases in which the trespass has been com- 
mitted by proxy. The principle is laid down that 
if the agent lias acted precisely in accordance with 
his orders, the person who gave such orders is guilty 
of tbe trespass; but if tlie agent has not soaeted, lie 
himself is guilty of tbe trespass. Enumeration of 
different examples (§§ 1-5). Cases in which neither 
of tlie two is guilty of trespass and instances in 
which both trespass (§ 4). . 

In the Tosefta, Me‘ilah is the seventh treatise and 
has but three chapters. These, however, contain 
all that is in the six chapters ot the 
In the Mishnah, with a few omissions and 
Tosefta and amplifications. . 

Gemara. The Gemara to this treatise is de- 
voted almost exclusively to elucida- 
tions of the mishnayot, there being only one hag- 
gadali in the treatise, bearing on the story of HEN 
Temalion. 
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There is no gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud to 
this treatise, nor in fact to any treatise of the order 
Kodashim (comp. Buber, “Die Angebliche Existenz 
eines Jerusal. Talmud zur Ordnung Kodaschim,” 
in Berliner's “Magazin,” 1878, pp. 100-105). 

s. s. " J. Z. L. 

MEINEK, MOSES SAKEL (called also Mo- 
ses Isaac ben Baruch, of Redwitz) ; German 
scholar and editor; lived at Offenbach at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. He published in 
1715, under his own name, Naphtali Pappenheim’s 
“Teutschc Apothek,” and in 17.17 a riddle in Judoeo- 
German verse composed by an anonymous author. 
This riddle was reproduced, with a German tran- 
scription, by Sell u dt in his “ JiUlische Merck wurdig- 
keiten” (iv., continuation iii, 108-109), Scliudt refer- 
ring to Meinek as a printer. In 1722 Meinek edited 
the anonymous “Siyyumah ha-Parasliiyyot melia- 
Torali,” a guide for the reader of the Law. He 
was probably himself the author. 

Bibliography : Stelnselmekler, Cat. Bnrti. Nos. 3032, 3970, and 

col. 1944 ; \\ olf, Jiihl. JJchr. iii.. No. 1572c, iv., No. 1547c • 

Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , p. 419. 

J. ' M. SEL. 

MEIR (MEIR BA‘AL HA-NES = “Mei’r the 
miracle-worker ”) ; Tanna of the second centuiy 
(fourth generation); born in Asia Elinor. The ori- 
gin of this remarkable scholar, one of the most stri- 
king figures of his age, is wrapped in obscurity. Ac- 
cording to a haggadah, he was a descendant of Nero, 
who, says a Jewish legend, escaped death at the 
time of his deposition and became subsequently a 
convert to Judaism (Git, 50a). The mystery of Meir 's 
origin extends to his name, for according to the Tal- 
mud the name “ Meir ” (=“ one who enlightens ”) was 
given to him because he instructed the wise in the 
Law (‘Er. 18b); as to his original name, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud ( l.c .) gives it as “Me’asha,” but the 
J erusalem Talmud seems not to know it. Sometimes 
he is called “Nehorai,” the Aramaic equivalent of 
“Meir.” Mei'r began to study very early in life. 
At first he entered the school of Akiba, but, finding 
himself not sufficiently prepared to grasp the lec- 
tures of that great master, he went to the school of 
Ishmael, where he acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the Law, He then returned to Akiba, who, rec- 
ognizing his dialectical powers, ordained him over 
the heads of his other disciples (‘Er. 
Ordained l.c.). This ordination, which was con- 
in Youth, sidcred invalid on account of Mei’r’s 
youth, was confirmed by Judah ben 
Baba (Sanli. 14a; see Baslii ad loo.). 

Unlike his master Akiba, Mei'r seems to have kept 
aloof from the revolutionary movement of Bar Kok- 
ba. Nevertheless he suffered greatly from its con- 
sequences. His father-in-law, Hananiah ben Tera- 
dion, fell a martyr to the Hadrianic persecutions, and 
his sister-in-law was taken to Borne and sold to a 
keeper of a house of ill fame, A tale of her rescue 
by Mei'r, though embellished with legend, may have 
a foundation in fact. Urged by his wife to attempt 
the rescue of her sister, who/ she asserted, would 
rather forfeit her life than her virtue, Mei'r journeyed 
to Borne. Attired as a wealthy Boman, he went to 
the house to which she had been taken, and asked to 
see her. “She is very beautiful,” said the keeper, 


“but no man has as yet gained her favor.” Over- 
joyed, Meir offered him a large sum of money to 
permit her to be carried off. The keeper hesitated, 
fearing that it might cost him his head. “ Fear not, ” 
said the rabbi; “when danger threatens thee say, 

‘ Mei'r’ s God, help me!’” Still the man hesitated. 
To convince him of the efficacy of his advice, Mei'r 
approached a number of savage watch-dogs at the 
gate and by a mystic word made them cringe at his 
feet, llis fears allayed, the keeper yielded ( c Ab. 
Zarah 18a; Eccl. B. vii. 12). 

During the Hadrianic persecutions Mei’r lived 
abroad, but he returned to Judea after the repeal of 
the oppressive edicts, and took a promi- 
At TJsha. nent part in the reestablishment of the 
Sanhedrin in the city of TJsha. Short- 
ly afterward Simeon ben Gamaliel II. was elected 
patriarch, and Mei'r was raised to the dignity of ha- 
kam, in which office he was charged with the duty 
of preparing the subjects tobe discussed in the San- 
hedrin. To his activity and influence was due the 
adoption of the laws known as the “Institutions of 
Uslia.” To his duties in connection with the San- 
hedrin Meir added the establishment of academies 
of his own in Bethsan, Ammaus near Tiberias, etc., 
where he successively lived and lectured. A won- 
derful feat of memory displayed by him on one of 
his travels is mentioned in the Talmud. On the 
eve of the Feast of Purim, Meir found himself in a 
small Jewish community where no copy of the Book 
of Esther could be found ; he thereupon wrote out 
the book from memory without a mistake (Tosef., 
Megillah, ii.). 

Meir infused new life into the development of the 
Halakah. He introduced the rule of testing the va- 
lidity of a halakah on rational grounds. The dia- 
lectical power displayed by him in halakic discus- 



synagogue at the Alleged Tomb of Rabbi Mei'r at Tiberias. 


(From a photograph.) 

sion was so great that most of his hearers followed 
him with difficulty. “He was able,” says the Tal- 
mud, “to give a hundred and fifty reasons to prove 
a thing legally clean, and as many more reasons to 
prove it unclean ” (‘Er. 13b), This excess of dialec- 
tics is given in the Talmud as the onty reason why 
his halakot did not receive the force of law ; the pros 
and cons offered by him were so nearly equal in 
strength that one never knew his real opinion on a 
subject. In the deduction of new halakot from the 
Biblical text Mei'r used with great caution the her- 
meneutic rules established by his teacher Ishmael, 
regarding them as unreliable: and he rejected Aki- 
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ba’s method of deducing a new lialakali from a 
seemingly superfluous particle in the Scriptural text 
(Sotali 17a; Sifre, Balak, 131). Heir’s greatest 
merit in the held of the Ilalakah was that he con- 
tinued the labors of Akiba in arranging the rich ma- 
terial of the oral law according to subjects, thus 
paving the way for the compilation of the Mishnah 
by Judah ha-Nasi. 

Heir’s haggadot won by far the greater popular- 
ity; in this direction he was among the foremost. 


place with the traditional sayings of the Fathers are 
these : “ Have little business, and be busied in the 
Torah”; “Be lowly in spirit to every man”; “If 
thou idlest from the Torah, thou wilt have many 
idlers against thee ” ; “ If thou laborest in the Torah, 
Pie hath much to give unto thee” (Ab. iv. 14). 
Other maxims of his, on study and the fear of the 
Lord, have been transmitted by Jolianan: “Learn 
the ways of the Lord with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul ” ; “ Watch at the gates of the Law ” ; 
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spit in it, to heal it (Lev. 11., Dent. B.). Meir was 
noted for Jiis hatred of ignorance. “ He that gives his 
daughter to an ‘am ha-arez is as though 
Hatred of he put her before a lion 77 (Pcs. 56a). 
Ignorance. ** lie who leaves an ‘am ha-arez in 
Jiis house asleep and returns to hud 
him awake may be sure the house lias been pol- 
luted ” (Toll. 8a). Still he would rise before an old 
man, even if lie were an ‘am ha-arez (Yer. Bik. 65c). 

Meir’s experience of the world was wide and va- 
ried, and the Ilaggadah records several of his social 
maxims : “ Love the friend who admonishes thee and 
hate the one who flatters thee; for the former leads 
thee to life and the future world, while the latter 
puts thee out of the world. 77 “Conciliate not thy 
friend in the hour of his passion; console him not 
when his dead is laid out before him; question him 
not in the hour of his vow; and strive to see him 
notin the hour of his disgrace’ 7 (Ab. B. N. xxix. ; 
comp. ib. xxxvi. and Ab. iv. 18, where these max- 
ims are given in the name of Simeon ben Eliezer). 
Meir was fond of discoursing upon traveling. 
“When thou art in Borne do as the Homans do” 
(Gen. B. xlviii.). “Travelers should go in threes, 
for a single traveler is likety to be murdered ; two are 
likely to quarrel; but three will always make their 
way in peace” (Eccl. B. iv.). Meir exalts work and 
recommends parents to instruct their children in a 
clean trade (Kid. 82a). “lie who does not work on 
week-days will end by being compelled to work 
even on Sabbaths; for idleness leads to misery, and 
misery to crime; and once a prisoner, the idler will 
be forced to labor even on the Sabbath ” (Ab. B. N. 
xxi.). “It is not the trade followed but the merit 
of the workman which makes him rich or poor” 
(Kid. l.c.). Those who run after riches are reproved 
by Mei’r in the following saying: “Man conies into 
the world with closed hands as though claiming 
ownership of everything; but he leaves it with 
hands open and limp, as if to show that lie takes 
nothing with him. Yet if man has sought the best 
course in life, his reward awaits him 
Maxims beyond the grave; there ho finds the 
and Views, table set for a feast of joy that will 
last through eternity” (Eccl. B. i .). 
Meir’s generosity and confidence in God are illus- 
trated by the following details of his private life 
given in the Midrash (Eccl. B. ii. 18). By success- 
fully following the calling of public scribe lie earned 
three shekels a week. Of these two were spent on 
his household and one was given to poor fellow stu- 
dents. When asked why he did not save something 
for his children he answered, “If my children are 
good the Lord will provide for them, for it is said, 

‘ I was young and I am old. yet I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed demanding bread 7 
[Ps. xxxvii. 25]. If my children are not good they 
deserve nothing, and it would be aiding the enemies 
of the Lord if I left them wealth.” With all his 
piety, Meir showed a spirit of great tolerance. lie 
declared that a heathen who occupied himself with 
the Torah was as worthy of Judaism as a high 
priest, for it is said, “ Ye shall therefore keep inv 

statutes . . . which if a man do, he shall live in 
them 77 (Lev. xviii. 5). He explained this to mean 
that eternal happiness was not the heritage of the 


Jews exclusively (Sifra to Lev. l.c.). Thus Meir is 
said to have lived on friendly terms with heathen 
scholars, with whom he had religious controversies; 
he was especially intimate with the Greek philos- 
opher Euonymusof Gedara, to whom he paid a visit 
of condolence on the death of the latter’s parents 
(Gen. B. lxv.; Lam. B., proem, 2). 

Meir’s tolerance, however, is best shown by his 
attitude toward the apostate Elisha hen Abuyaii 
(Alier), his teacher. Of all Elisha’s colleagues lie 
alone, perhaps in the hope of reclaiming him for 
J udaism, continued to associate with him and discuss 
with him scientific subjects, not heeding the remon- 
strances of some pious rabbis who regarded this as- 
sociation with some suspicion. Meir’s attachment 
for Elisha was so great that on the death of the latter 
he is said to have spread liis mantle over liis friend’s 
grave. Thereupon, according to a legend, a pillar 
of smoke arose from it, and Meir. 
Relations paraphrasing Butli iii. 13, exclaimed, 
with. Aher. “Best here in the night; in the dawn 
of happiness the God of mercy will 
deliver thee; if not, I will be thy redeemer” (Hag. 
15b). The same haggadahadds that, at the death of 
Meir smoke ceased to issue from Elisha’s grave. 
Notwithstanding his tolerance, Meir’s treatment of 
the Samaritans was very severe; and he enacted 
several laws that were destined to widen the breach 
between them and the main body of Judaism (IIul. 
6a). The Midrash (Gen. B. xv. ; Pesik. B. 23) re- 
ports several religious controversies between Meir 
and Samaritan scholars concerning creation, resur- 
rection, and similar subjects. 

The later part of Meir’s life was saddened by 
many misfortunes. In one day he lost two promis- 
ing sons, who died suddenly on a Sabbath while he 
was at the house of study. A story is related in a 
midrash (quoted in Yalk., Prov. 964) of the fortitude 
shown on that occasion by Mei’r’s learned wife, Be- 
iujriaii. Controlling her feelings, she withheld the 
knowledge of their death from her husband during 
the Sabbath in order that the day should not be pro- 
faned by weeping and lamentation, and on the con- 
clusion of the Sabbath sought to console herhushmid 
with a parable. Shortly after the death of his sons 
Meir lost his wife. According to a legend, she com- 
mitted suicide after having been dishonored by one 
of her husband’s pupils (Baslii to ‘Ab. Zarali 18a). 

The last years of Meir’s life were passed in Asia 
Minor. He was induced to leave Palestine because 
of the conflict that arose between him and the patri- 
arch. The origin of this conflict was the change in- 
troduced by Simeon in the ceremonial, of the Sanhe- 
/> drin. Custom requir^^its members 
Opposes^ to rise when the presidpht, the judge, 
the 'f:. or the reader entered'" the academy. 
Patriarch. Simeon, having an exaggerated idea 


of liis dignity, issued a, 
assembly should rise as a body or 
trance, while on the entrance of, 
first row, and on that of the re; 
row, should rise. Meir and Natl 
justly olTendecl at tliis new arrant 

’mined to show Simeon's unfitness 



puzzling him \] 
he would be ii 
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ifficult halakic questions which 
swer. Informed of this con- 
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spirac.y Simeon expelled them from the Sanhedrin, 
but he eould not prevent them from writing difficult 
questions and distributing them among its mem- 
bers Compelled to readmit both Nathan and Meir 
he contrived that their names should not be recorded 
in the ordinances enacted by him. Nathan sub- 
mitted but Meir continued to embarrass the pa- 
triarch by addressing to him difficult questions. 
When at last, the patriarch threatened excommuni- 
cation* he answered, “I do not care for your sentence 
unless you can prove to me on whom, on what 
tr rounds, and under what conditions excommuni- 
cation may be imposed.” and left the Sanhedrin 0 " • 

M. If. iii. 81a). . nr . K „ I 

ytcYr died somewhere. in Asia Minor. Bui y me. 
said he to his pupils, “by the shore, that the sea 
which washes the land of my fathers may touch also 
my bones ” (Yer. Kil., end). Though during life 
Mei'r had many adversaries, after his death the trib- 
ute paid to his virtue and greatness was universal. 

“ Ho opened the eyes even of the wise m the Law 
is said of him in the Talmud (‘Er. 13b). Anamora 
said- “The Creator of the world knows that Meir 
liad not his equal in his time” (ib.). R- Jose, in 
pronouncing MciFs funeral sermon at Sepphons 
said • “He was a great man and a samt and was 
humble withal ” (Yer. Ber. Ii. 50b). Ot all the Tan- 
usiim Meir’s name is most widely know n among the 
, iconic In the house of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box hung on the wall in which the inmates 
deposit their alms for the poor of Palestine; this box 
is called “ Men* Ba‘al ha-Nes Pushkc. 

niBX.iociP.APnv : «® u v^; e ,f ‘Si 1 \vmZh,' F V rankfor?o™the- 

v-Mn W. Waraaw 1889: 

IMr'lM 'Aviv, rmu ^sbe™ 'X l ra„: 

PP- 

186 et sec/., rrankfort-on-the-Mam, 1903. ^ B R 

MEIR (MAESTRO BENDIG) OF ARBES. 

See Brndtg, Meir. 

MEIR BEN BARUCH HA-LEVI : Rabbi at 
Vienna from 1360 to 1390; a native ol Fulda Isser- 
Z “Tenimat ha-Deslien,” No, 81). His authority 
was acknowledged not only tlnunghoxxt Germany. 
lmt even by the Spanish rabbis (Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, No. 278). He acquired great celebrity 
through liis introduction into Germany of the rab- 
binical system of ordination. Owing to persecu- 
tions the number of competent rabbis had deu eased, 
and persons unqualified were inducted into rabbin- 
ates 1 To prevent this Meir issued an order to the 
effect that no Talmudical student should oihciate 
as rabbi unless he had been ordained and had ac- 
quired the title of “ morenti (Isaac b. Sheshet, l.c. 
Nos 268-272). At first the order provoked the op- 
position of many rabbis, who accused Meir of a de- 
t they afterward accepted it. Later 
mthority over the French rabbis, and 
L ;aiaii b. Abba Mari with authority 
Ithere. 

m left no work, it appears from 
Jacob YrtmiiTw-lio frequently mentions bim in liis 

« Minhagim,” that he collaborated with his con tern- 
poraries Abraham Klausnerand Shalom of Neustadt 
in the compilation of a wojk on ritual customs. 



Two " tehiunot ” for the 10t.li of Adar and the 23d of 
Iyyar respectively are ascribed to Meir. 

Bibliography: Auerbach, Berit Abraham, ^ Preface. P- »• 

in Wien, p. U, Vienna, 1876. ^ g EL 

MEIR CALW (CALVO ; • Biblical com- 

mentator; the country and year of his birth arc 
unknown. As he quotes Levi b. Gershon it may 
be assumed that he lived not earlier than the fifteenth 
century. Meir Calw was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch entitled “ Minhah Hadashali,” 
extracts from which were published by Heidenheim 
in one of his editions of the Pentateuch (Rodelheim, 
1818-21). 

Ribiiography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim , ■ P- 339 ; Stein- 
Selder, Cat Bodl. eol. 1695; Fiirst, BWL JucLi. 140. 

D. 31 • bKI “ 

MEIR OF CLISSON: French Talmudist of 
the first half of the thirteenth century. He is men- 
tioned in an extract from “ Pa‘neah Haza 57 (MS. Hal- 
herstam) on Gen. ii. 23 as a Bible commentator. 
Gross takes him to be identical with Meir ben Ba- 
ruch, who emigrated to Jerusalem in 1211 together 
with his brother the tosafist Joseph of Clisson and 
many other French rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY* Gross, in R. E. J. vi. 128; idem, Gallia Juda- 
tca. p. 596. a Pe. 

MEIR B. DAVID : Grammarian of the last 
third of the thirteenth century. He wrote, under the 
title “ Hassagat ha-Hassagali,” a criticism of Ihn Ja- 
nah's “ Kitab al-Mustalhak.” Meir’s work is known, 
however, only through passages quoted by Profiat 
Duran (“ Ma‘‘aseli Efod,” pp. 116. 173). Joseph ibn 
Kaspi, who knew Meir b. David personally, quotes, 
in liis supercommentary on Ibn Ezra, an explanation 
which lie heard from MeYr’s lips (see Dukes, “Nahal 
Kedumim,” p. 9)- Meir is probably identical with 
the grammarian R. David, whose note on .Job vn. 

4 is quoted by Abraham Bedersi in his work on 
synonyms, “Hotam Toknit” (p. 189; comp. Intro- 
duction, p..x.). ^7 ^ 

T. 

MEIR BEN ELEAZAK, (known also as Meir 
Lombard ha-Darsban) : French 

liturgical poet of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury 0 He wrote; (1) a series of poems to be recited 
on the seventh evening of Passover, some of which 
are arranged in alphabetical order; (2) a dirge be- 
ginning “Zivyon zefirat pe’er,” giving at the end 
fn an acrostic “ Meir Hazak 77 ; (3) an alphabetical in- 
troduction to the Targum of Ex. xiii. 21, a passage 
which is read on the seventh day of Passover. The 
last-named poem is composed of six strophes, of four 
verses each, beginning with “It liazuta we-dugma.^ 
According to Landshuth (“ ‘Ammude lia-‘Abodah, ’ 
p. 159), Meir was the author of the dirge beginning 
“ Ahbirah millin,” which is recited on the Ninth of 
Ab; but Zunz (“ Literaturgesch.” p. 360; Supple- 
ment. p. 38) ascribes it to -Meir of Hotlienburg 
(comp. ib. p. 469). M Sel 

MEIR BEN ELIAKIM: German liturgist; 
probably lived at Posen toward the end of the sev- 
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enteenth century; author of “Meir Eloliim ” (n.p., 
n.d.), a collection of Biblical passages to be recited 
on entering the synagogue, and ethical directions 
for prayer. Meir says in this work that he wrote 
two “Menorot” containing collections of prayers, 

• and Steinschnekler thinks that the “Menorali” 
printed at Prague in 1696 may be one of them. 

^Bibliography : Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1697. 

.j. M. Sel. 

MEIR BEN ELIJAH OE NORWICH : Eng- 
lish poet; flourished about 1260 at Norwich. One 
long elegiac poem and fifteen smaller ones by him 
are found in a Vatican manuscript, from which they 
were published by A. Berliner (London, 1887). It 
is possible that Meir was a son of Elias Levesque 
(Jacobs and Wolf, “Bibl. Anglo-Jud.” No. 102; A. 
Berliner, in “Hebraische Poesien von Meir ben 
Eliali aus Norwich,” Introduction). J. 

MEIR (MOSES MEIR) B. EPHRAIM OE 
PADUA: Scribe and printer at Mantua; died in 
Nov., 1583. After practising various professions he 
settled iu Mantua as a scribe. He was well versed 
in Talmud, and was a friend of Moses Provencal. 
There were forty-three of his scrolls among the 
Italian communities, the first being completed Oct. 
23, 1541; the last was -begun April 5, 1582. His 
standard scroll, which served as a model for his 
other work, was used by the community of Mantua, 
where it is still preserved. It contains a long colo- 
phon, in which all who gave him commissions and 
the dates of the completion of his scrolls are men- 
tioned. For a time he wrote tefillin also. His method 
of writing gave rise to a learned controversy among 
the Italian rabbis, which was finally decided in his 
favor by R. Meir Katzenellenbogen. He was 
the author of a treatise on the “Taggin,” and was 
likewise active as a teacher of the Bible, his system 
of instruction being praised by Abraham Portaleone. 
In 1556 he founded a printing establishment at 
Mantua, which was continued after his death, doing 
good service at a time when the Inquisition was 
active and Hebrew books were interdicted. He pub- 
lished, among other works, the first edition of the 
Zohar (1558-60), the Mishnah, the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Dei Rossi’s “ Me’or ‘Enayim,” the “Mishneh Torah,” 
and the Talmudic treatises, all these being issued in 
handy volumes. 

Bibliography : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 252 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, 
p. 46; and especially D. Kaufraann, in J. Q. R. xi. 266 et seq.] 
R. E. J. xxxii. 130 et seq. 

J. I. E. 

MEIR B. GEDALIAH OE LUBLIN. See 

Lublin, Meiii b. Gedaliaii. 

MEIR BEN ISAAC OE ORLEANS : French 
liturgical poet and, possibly, Biblical commentator 
of the end of the eleventh century. Meir and his 
son Eleazar are quoted in the commentary to I 
Cliron. (xxix. 11) wrongly ascribed to Raslii. He 
composed several piyyutim, the best known of 
which are “Torah ha-Temimah” (a supplication in- 
terspersed with many Aramaic and Talmudic words 
and having the general rime in nJD, and in which he 
expresses his horror of apostasy) and “Almanot 
Hayyot, ” a selihah for Yom Kippur. Both piyyutim 
are signed pin pH.^ ‘"D YKD and are acrostics con- 



i' 


taining the name “Eleazar.” The second piyyut 
was translated into German by Zunz (“ S. P. ” p. 184). 
There is a selihah beginning “Mi yodea* yasliub,” 
referring to a massacre of 3,000 Jews by the Cru- 
saders, which, though it is signed Jfn pITP 12 TKB 
and is an acrostic containing the name “Eleazar,” is 
supposed by Zunz to have been composed a century 
later. 

Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 33; Landshutb, 
1 Ammude HaSAbodah, p. 167 ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 251. 
J. M. Sel. 

MEIR B. ISAAC OF TRIN QUETAILLE : 

French scholar of the twelfth century; a member of 
the family of Menahem Meiri of Perpignan. He 
was a native of Carcassonne, whence his father took 
him to Provence, where he soon became one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Abraham David 
(RaBaD) of Posquieres. After settling at Trinque- 
taille, a suburb of Arles, he composed the following 
two works: “Sefer ha-‘Ezer,” a defense of Alfasi 
against the attacks of Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi 
Gerondi; “Hibbur lia-Mukzeh,” a treatise enumer- 
ating all the things that may not be touched on Sab- 
baths and feast-days. 

Bibliography : Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 246 ; Isaac de Lat- 
tes, Sha'arc Ziyyon , p. 72; Meiri, Introduction to tlie Bet 
ha-Behirah, p. 17b; Itenan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran - 
gais , p. 515. 

J. S. K. 

MEIR IBN JAIR : Italian (?) Talmudist and 
grammarian of the sixteenth century. His family 
name seems to have been “Mein ” ; for he is always 
mentioned under the name of “Meir le-Bet Me’ir” 
(= “ Meir of the house of Meir ”). He is called “ Ibn 
Jair” because T&O [" is written after his name in the 
manuscript sources; it may, however, be an 
equivalent of “Meir” or may mean “May his light 
continue.” Meir was the author of: “Yair Na- 
tib,” or, according to Nepi-Ghirondi (“Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael,” p. 255), “ Meir Natib ” (Sabbionetta, 
1553), a treatise on the law concerning the slaugh- 
tering of animals, frequently quoted by Havyim 
Benveniste in his “Keneset ha-Gedolah”; a "trea- 
tise on the eight conjugations- in Hebrew grammar, 
under the title “ Simane koi Sliemonah Binyanim ” 
(ib. 1 554), a work which was afterward revised by the 
author and published under the title of “Dikduk” 
{ib. 1597). 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shcm ha-Gedolim , ii., s.v. Yair Na- 
lib ; Steiuschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1706. 
g. M. Sel. 

MEIR BEN JOSEPH BEN MERWAN 
HA-LEVI : French scholar ; flourished at Nar- 
bonne in the twelfth century; brother of the nasi R. 
Moses ben Joseph ben Merwan, and pupil of Isaac 
ben Merwan, head of the Narbonno academy in the 
early part of the twelfth century. He was held in 
great respect and associated with Abraham ben 
Isaac, ab bet din, who presided over the rabbinical 
college of Narbonne about 1165. Acco|xling to the 
conjecture of Gross (“Gallia Judaica Meir 
ben Joseph is identical with Meir beiPJacdb, who is 
mentioned, with the rabbinical scholars Todros ben 
Moses, Abraham ben Isaac, Moses ben Joseph Me- 
shullam ben Nathan, and Moses ben Todros, at the 
end of a rabbinical responsum dated at Narbonne in 
the middle of the twelfth century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ben David, Scfcr ha-Kahhcilah ; 
Aldmaaz Chronicle , p. 84; Temim DeHm, p. 122 ; Knl Bn, 
No. 120; Benjamin Auerbach, Introduction to the bcfcrhci- 
Eshlwl, p. viii. 

q O . iv . 


MEIR KADOSH (MEIR BEN JEHIEL 
BRODA) : Moravian Talmudist; bom at Ungarisch- 
Brod in 1598. He is known for his “Megiliat IT 
Me'ir” (Cracow, 1682), in which he narrates an ad- 
venture which happened to him when he was fifteen 
years old, and on account of which he acquired the 
epithet “Kadosli” (= “saint” or “martyr”). In 
1G08 he left his native town with eight other stu- 
dents in order to attend a yeshibali in Poland. On 
the way he was kidnaped by the waywode of 
Auspitz, who kept him in prison for fifteen weeks, 
and endeavored to torture him into accepting Chris- 
tianity. Me’ir remained firm, and was finally ran- 
somed by the Jews of Cracow and placed in the 
yeshibali of Moses Meisels. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1701-1702. 
n M. Ski,. 


MEIR HA-KOHEN : Freneli seholar of the 
thirteenth century; born at Narbonne; died at To- 
ledo, Spain, whither he had emigrated in 1268 
(Israeli, “Yesod ‘Olam,” ii. 35, ed. Berlin, 1846). 
Mei'r oceupied himself particularly with the stud} 7 
of the Mnsorali; and, according to Menahem Mei'ri 
(“ Kiryat Sefer ”), he was one of the five rabbis who, 
by comparing a great number of manuscripts, en- 
deavored to establish a correctly revised Pentateuch 
for France and Germany. 

Me'ir ’s identity has been frequently mistaken: 
Bartolocci (“Bibl. Bab. Magna,” iv. 20) identifies 
him with the author of the “Haggahot Maimu- 
niyyot,” a German scholar of the end of the thir- 
teenth eentury ; Zunz (“ Literaturgeseh.” p. 283), 
confounding him with Moses ha-Kohen of Lunel, 
attributes to him the “Hassagot,” or strictures on 
Maimouides; while Carmoly (“ Ha-Karmel,” vii. 
581 identifies him with Mei'r Zarfati, the supposed 
author of a poem against the “Moreli,” beginning 
with the words “Anshc minut” (comp. Steinschnei- 
der, -‘Hebr. Bibl.” xiii.). It may be added that S. 
Sachs (“Cat. of the Giinzburg Library,” p. 46) at- 
tributes to Me’ir ha-Kohen the “Sefer ha-Me orot, ” 
which in reality is the work of Me’ir b. Simeon. 


Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 422; Tlenan-Neu- 
bauer, Lcs Rabbins Francais , pp. 731-733. 

0. M. Sel. 

MEIR BEN LEVI : Austrian Talmudist and 
Biblical commentator of the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century; a native of Zolkiev. Under the 
title “ Likkute Shoslmnnim ” (Jessnitz, 1722), lie com- 
piled the comment's and novelhe of the Geonim on 
the Pentateuch and arranged them in the order of 
the weekly lessons. Me'ir afterward revised the 
work, and, having added thereto notes of his own. 
published it under the new title “Mikslieli Zaliab. ’ 
From the preface to the second edition (Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Oder, 1.733), the first edition seems to have 
been printed at Zolkiev (n.d.). 


Bibliography: Benjaeob, O zar ha-Scfar'nn, p. 309; Stein- 
sclmeidtM', Cat. Bodl. Col. 1704. 

G M. Sel. 


MEIR OF ROTHENBTJRG (MEIR B. BA- 
RUCH ; frequently called in brief nnJD'nD D'^ID 
or 'DVltD D“fniO) *• German tosafist, codifier, and 
liturgical poet; born at Worms about 1215; died in 
the fortress of Ensisheim, Alsace, May 2 (April 27 
old style), 1293. He belonged to a family which was 
noted for its scholars; and in his responsa he des- 
ignates about a dozen Talmudic authorities of his 
time as his relatives. The epitaph, still extant, of 
his father, who died (1275) at a very advanced age, 
praises the latter’s extraordinary piety, eminent 
scholarship, brilliant gift of oratory, and great 
popularity. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
Mei'r received his earliest instruction from his father, 
though his first teacher proper was Isaac b. Moses 
of Vienna, under whom, as well as under Samuel b. 
Menahem, lie studied at Wurzburg. Mei'r studied 
at the French yesliibot also, his teachers there being 
Jeliiel b. Joseph of Paris, Samuel b. Solomon of 
Falaise, aud Samuel of Evreux. On his return to 
Germany lie quiekly gathered around him a band of 
devoted pupils, including many married men, who 
left their families for a time in order to listen to so 
brilliant a teacher. 

It is difficult to determine Meir’s actual official 
position among the German rabbis of bis time. 
Modern historians maintain that lie was chief rabbi 
of Germany, elected by the communities and con- 
firmed by Emperor Rudolph. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether at this time the office of chief rabbi 
existed in Germany; and even if it did, there is 
nothing to prove that Me'ir occupied it. The desig- 
nations “Chief” (Responsa, ed. Prague, No. 946), 
“Father of Rabbis,” etc., merely indicate that on 
aceount. of his great scholarship he was everywhere 
recognized as "the spiritual leader, whose decrees 
and institutions were considered as authoritative. 
As far as is known, he officiated as rabbi in the fol- 
lowing communities: Kostnitz, Augsburg, Wurz- 
burg, Rothenburg, Worms, Nuremberg, and Ma- 
yence. This order of enumeration is probably 
chronological ; but nothing is known of Mei'r s terms 
of office in the different cities. As lie is generally 
called Me'ir “ of Rothenburg ” (Rothenburg-on-tlie- 
Tauber), lie probably stayed longest in that city. 
Mei'r was well-to-do, perhaps rich; for, according; 
to his own account, lie had in his house at Rothen- 
burg separate apartments for winter and summer, 
with an airy dining-room, and separate rooms for 
each of his pupils. 

Meir’s decisions in questions of taxation regulated 
the financial conditions of the Jewish communities 
of Germany. Thus he decided that 
Official no member of a community should 

Activity, be permitted to negotiate with the 
authorities in matters of taxation, as 
this might be detrimental to the community (ib. 
No. 134). When Emperor Rudolph presented his 
son Albrecht, in 1282 with Austria, Styria, and Ca- 
rintliia, the communities of those districts refused 
to pay their portion of the taxes to the federation 
of communities of the empire, on the ground that 
they now belonged to a different state. Me'ir de- 
cided that the refusal of the communities to con- 


MEIR OF OSTROWO. See Makgoliotii, tribute to the general tax fund could be justified 
Meih b Zebi Hikscii. only if the emperor gave up those countries entirely 
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without claiming any part of their revenues (ib. No. 
131). Another important decision of Meir’s liad 
reference to the ransom of Jews, who were fre- 
quently imprisoned at that time for the purpose of 
extorting money from them. He decided that the 
ransomed Jews must reimburse the community in 
every case; and that the latter, in case of need, 
was not only justified in taking, but was in duty 
bound to take, the property of the prisoners, even 
against their will, for ransom. He based his deci- 
sion on the ground that in such cases the ransom 
was not a private matter, but concerned the Jewish 
communities, and that the individual ought there- 
fore to be compelled to give up his property for his 
release, although he personally might prefer prison 
to poverty. 

Mei'r himself was soon to experience what life in 
prison meant. His seizure, imprisonment, and sad 
death have made too deep an impression on the Jews 
to be a matter for doubt; moreover, contemporane- 
ous Christian writers confirm the chief incidents of 
the story. However, as some highly important 
points are not clear, it may be best to give here the 
following concise account: “R. Meir b. Baruch 
was about to go abroad with his wife, his daugh- 
ters, his sons-in-law, and all his family, and had 
proceeded as far as a city in the mountains of Lom- 
bardy, where he intended to stay until all his trav- 
eling companions had gathered about him, wiien sud- 
denly the wicked Bishop of Basel passed through 
the city on his journey from Rome, accompanied by 
a baptized Jew named Kneppe [KSQyp]. The lat- 
ter recognized Heir and informed the bishop, wiio 
brought it about that the lord of that city, Count 
Meinhard of Gorz. seized Mei'r on the fourth of Tam- 
muz [= June 28 J. 1286, and delivered him to Em- 
peror Rudolph, who cast him into prison ” (marginal 
glosses to folio 85 of the “ Miiihagbncli ” of Worms, 
written in 1625, quoted by Lewysohn, “Sechzig 
Epitaphien,” p. 36; comp, also S. Back, “R. Mei'r 
ben Baruch,” pp. 62 et seq.). Neither the object of 
his journey nor the actual reason for the imprison- 
ment is given in any source; but modern historians 
have attempted various explanations. 
Supposed The condition of the Jew’s of Germany 
Reasons for was such toward the end of the tliir- 
Imprison- teentli century that they were not for 

ment. a moment sure of their lives and prop- 
erty. Murder, pillage, arson, and ex- 
tortion were of daily occurrence. Under these cir- 
cumstances many Jew's emigrated; and Palestine 
(‘specially attracted the fugitives from Germany, as 
in that country very favorable conditions obtained 
for the Jew's during the reign of the Mongolian khan 
Argun and his Jewish minister Sa £ d al-Daulah. It 
is assumed that Mei'r was leading such a band of 
(‘migrants, and that lie was imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment in order to put a stop to this movement, 
which, if continued, would have materially injured 
the imperial treasury. 

'fhe account of a young contemporary of Meir, 
who wms in very close relations with him, seems to 
indicate, however, that Mei'r had entirely different 
reasons for emigrating. He says that the emperor 
demanded a great sum of money from the Jews, 
which the latter would not or could not pay, and 


that consequently their leader feared — and justly 
so, as the sequel showed — that the emperor would 
seize him as a hostage (“ Zawwa’at R. Yeliudali b. 
Asher,” ed. Schechter, in “Bet Talmud,” iv. 874). 
After his seizure Mei'r was probably lirst taken to 
Wasserburg Cnirncyil), a German locality that can 
not now r be identified, and then transferred to the 
fortress of Ensisheini in the district of Colmar, Up- 
per Alsace. The Jewish communities of course did 
everything to secure the liberation of their greatest 
teacher; but the ransom demanded by the govern- 
ment — 30,000 marks, according to one report — was 
such an exorbitant one that the negotiations dragged. 
A later authority, frequently w'ell informed in mat- 
ters of history (Solomon Luria, “Yam slid Shelo- 
moh,” to Git. iv., No. 66), says that Mei’r himself 
prevented any such high sum being paid for his lib- 
eration lest the government should repeat this ex- 
pedient of imprisoning important men for the pur- 
pose of extorting money. He therefore remained in 
prison from June 28, 1286, until his death (1293). He 
bore his seven years of captivity heroically, In the 
beginning he was consoled by the hope of a speedy re- 
lease; and later on he submitted in the thought that 
it was the will of God, whose ways are always just. 
Even in prison lie was occupied solely with studying 
and teaching. He wwote, or revised, a large part of 
his works; and his responsa now took the place of 
oral instruction. 

Mei’r was a voluminous writer. His works include : 
(1) Tosafot to several Talmudic treatises. Pas- 
sages are quoted therefrom to Berakot, 
Literary Shah bat, ‘Em bin, Yoma, Gittin, Re- 
Activity. darim, Baba Kainnia, Baba Mezihi, 
Baba Batra, Shebu'ot, Meuahot, 
and Hullin. The tosafot to Yoma in the editions 
are those of R. Mei’r, and are the only tosafot of his 
that have been printed. (2) Responsa, of which 
various parts have appeared (Cremona, 1537; 
Prague, 1608; Lemberg, 1860; Berlin, 1891). (3) 

“Hilkot Berakot,” or “Seder Berakot,” regulations 
for the various formulas of blessings to be pro- 
nounced in performing certain actions. The book 
is frequently cited in the works of Meir’s pupils, 
and is probably identical with the “ Birkot Malla- 
RaM,” issued in 1558 in Riva di Trento. (4) “ Hilkot 
Shehitali, ” regulations for the ritual slaughtering and 
subsequent examination (“bedikah ”) of animals, in 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1173, 2275). 
(5) “ Hilkot Abel ut,” or “ Hilkot Scmahot,” on mourn- 
ing customs. This work, somewhat abbreviated, is 
included also in the “ Mordekai ” to Mo‘ed Katan ; 
but in all the passages where the author speaks in 
the first person, the third person has been substitu- 
ted, so that here Meirs work appears everywhere 
in quotation. Judah b. Nathan ha-Levi edited and 
published this work under the title “ Sefer Mahaneh 
Lewiyvali, ” Leghorn, 1789. (6) “ Halakot Pesukot, ” 
decisions on various subjects, in manuscript at the 
Bodleian (Neubauer, l.c. No. 781,2a). This library 
contains also various collections of Meir’s decisions 
(Neubauer, l.c. Index). (7) “ Piske ‘Erubin,” short 
summary of the Talmudic-rabbinical regulation of 
the ‘ernb. (8) “Hiddushim,” novelise to various 
treatises of the Talmud. Azulai possessed a copy 
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of this work. (9) Minliagim of ritual ceremonies in 
the synagogue, in manuscript in the \ atiean and 
Bodleian libraries. (10) Treatise on the marital du- 
ties of husband and wife, in manuscript in the Vati- 
can Library. (11) Commentary on the sixth order 
of the Mislmali, of which there have been published 
in Romm’s edition of the Talmud (Wilna, 1897) the 
commentaries to the treatises Negaim and Oholot, 
from an Oxford manuscript, and fragments of the 
rest from citations in Lippman Heller’s Mislmali 
commentary. (12) Masoretic notes, in manuscript 
in the Vatican and Oxford libraries. It is not im- 
probable that Me’ir was the author also of the 
•• Likkuteha-Maimuni,” found in the Austrian manu- 
script of the “Mordekai ” (sccMordecai b. IIillel), 
and consisting of very brief extracts from Maimon- 
ides’ “ Yad,” with occasional decisions by other au- 
thors referring to the subject or short remarks by 
the author himself. MeiYisnot, however, the author 
of the cabalistic-ethical works “ Sefer Emunot ” and 
•* He’cr Mayim Hayyim,” which arc ascribed to him 
bv some scholars. 

’ Meir was also a voluminous liturgical poet, nine- 
teen of his poems being included in the German 
Mahzor. On account of his great an- 
As Pay- thority as a Talmudist, liis composi- 
yetan. tions were included even in the liturgy 
of the Day of Atonement and of the 
Ninth of Ab, Although Meir was a German, lie 
modeled his poems upon those of Judah ha-Levi, 
without, however, equaling them. Still his piyyutim 
show great command of language, and to a certain 
extent true poetic inspiration also. The best-known 
among his poems is his dirge on the public burning 
of Hebrew books at Paris in 1244, composed in the 
strophic rime of Judali ha-Levi’s “Zionide, 55 and ri- 
valing its model in warmth of imagination and depth 
of feeling, though much inferior to it in purity of 
language and in versification. Meir likewise wrote 
commentaries on earlier piyyutim, being probably 
encouraged to do so by his father, who himself wiote 
such comments (Zunz, “ Ritus,” pp. 195, 199). 

The emit authority which Me'ir enjoyed during 
his life Increased rather than lessened after his death. 
Aside from Kashi and Kabbemi Gershon, lie is the 
only one upon whom the honorary title “Me’or ha- 
Golali ” (= “ Light of the Exile ”) has been conferred. 
It would be difficult to overestimate his influence on 
the development of the religious life of the Jews of 
Germany. lie is also one among the few Geimans 
whose authority extended far beyond the limits of 
their own country, and that not only duiing tlieii 
lives— even Solomon ben Abraham Adbet, the 
greatest Spanish Talmudist, consulted Meir on diffi- 
cult questions— but also for generations afterward. 

Mci’r’s renowned pupil, Asueii ben 
His His- Jeiiiel, introduced the teachings of 
torical T in - his master into Spain andPoitugal. 
portance. The great influence which Meir ex- 
ercised upon the religious life of the 
Jews was chiefly personal, acting directl} 7 upon his 
pupils, wdio on their part endeavored to perpetuate 
the authority of tlieir master. In addition to Asher 
ben Jehiel, especially noteworthy among Meir s pu- 
pils were Mobdecatu. HiELELand Meir u a-Kotien, 
wlio "were largely instrumental in establishing his 


authority through their widely circulated compendi- 
ums of the Law. Through the works of these pupils 
it is possible to form an opinion of Meir’s importance, 
although most ofhis works, wdtli the exception of the 
responsa, either have perished or remain unpub- 
lished. The tosafot to Yonia, of which, as lias been 
said above, Meir is the author, show him. to Lave 
been a most clear and logical thinker; and it is easy 
to see liow his methods of Talmud study became the 
model for his pupil Asher b. Jehiel, who in his 
“ Halakot ” follows directly in Ins masters footsteps. 
These tosafot show 7 also Meir’s flue insight into 
methods and system, as evidenced by his frequent 
references to the composition and methods of the 
Mislmali (comp., e.g. y l r oma 2a, catchword “Shi- 
be‘at,”aud ib. 78b, Catchword “ Torn ha-Kippurim ”). 

Although Mei'r was well versed in the works of 
his predecessors and studied them in detail, he w T as 
very independent in his views and often combated 
with vigor those of the old authorities. Mei’r was 
the representative of uncompromising Talmudism, 
which looked upon the Talmud as the norm and rule 
of life. For this reason he Avas opposed to mysti- 
cism, which had flourished in Germany from the 
time of Eleazar of Worms, as well as to the phil- 
osophic trend of the Spanish school. 
Tenden- It is especially noteworthy that lie 
cies. showed a marked independence of the 
superstition then prevailing in Ger- 
many among Jew r s as w^ell as non-Jews. Thus he 
paid no regard to the “ danger ” of so-called pairs (see 
Zugot), i.e., of using or partaking of things in pairs 
(“Tashbez,” No. 552); he trimmed his nails in the 
sequence of the lingers (ib. No. 560): and lie advised 
that Jews might go bareheaded (ib. No. 549). .He 
admitted that* he knew 7 nothing of eschatological 
secrets, of which the mystic books of bis time were 
full (ib. No. 247), and declared emphatically against 
indiscriminate emigration to Palestine. Only those 
should go there, he claimed, who could support 
themselves well, and w r oukl be able to lead a holy 
life in the Holy Land (ib. Nos. 559-562). Where 
the Ilalakah, according to him, demanded onerous 
observance, this must be carried out ; for lie held 
that the Talmudic regulations must not become 
an object of derision, meaning thereby that they 
must lie enforced by the authorities, so as not to lose 
tlieir significance (Responsa, ed. Cremona, No. 194). 
Next to the Ilalakah, lie assigned to religious prac- 
tises a great authority, and endeavored to put them 
upon a firmer basis than tlieir existing one. Mei’r is 
cited as an authority for many religious customs of 
the house and the synagogue, as his influence gave 
stability to usages which hitherto had been variable. 

In moral as w r ell as ethical questions he inclined 
to the rigorous interpretation. The following sen- 
tence in one of his responsa is characteristic : “ Cursed 
be the woman who lias a husband and does not adorn 
herself; and cursed be the woman wlio has no hus- 
band and adorns lierself ” (Responsa, ed. Prague, No. 
199). The question whether a lawyer could bring 
into court arguments which he was convinced were 
false, lie answ T ered asfollow T s: “No Jew r may become 
guilty of such an ignominious sin against truth and 
justice” (Responsa, ed. Cremona, No. 246). Me'ir’r. 
importance lies in the fact, therefore, that he led the 
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German Jews away from the mysticism to which 
they were trending, and toward a rational, thorough 
study of the Talmud; also in that he endeavored to 
put their variable religious practises upon a firm 
basis. Ills principle being to decide religious ques- 
tions in conformity with the conclusions at which 
lie had arrived by independent study of the Talmud 
(“ Tashbez,” No. 531). 

When Meir was imprisoned in Alsace, many of his 
relatives also went to that country, members of his 
family being found there for centuries (Neubauer, 
“La Famille do Meir de Pothenburg, ” in “P. E. J. ” 
xii. 91-94). The Weil family of southern Germany 
claimed Mei'r as its ancestor; and there were also 
many Jews at Prague who designated themselves 
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JVTEIR BEN SAMUEL (BaM) : French tosa- 
fist; born about 1060 in Pamerupt; died after 1135. 
His father was an eminent scholar. Mei'r received 
his education in the Talmudical schools of Lorraine, 
his principal teachers being Isaac ben Asher ha-Levi 
and Elcazar ben Isaac of Mayence (Parties, ed. 
Constantinople, p. 33a; comp. Neubauer in “Mo- 
natssclirift,” 1887, p. 503), with whom ho later car- 
ried on a correspondence (“ Or Zarua‘, ” ii. 75b ; “ Sefer 
ha-Tttur, ” ed. Lemberg, i. 52). 

Meir married Pashi’s second daughter, Joclie- 
bed, by whom lie had three sons (Conforte, “Kore 
ha-Dorot, ” ed. Cassel, p. 14a), Samuel ben Meir 
(PaSIIBaM), Isaac ben .Meir (PIBaM), and Jacob 
ben Meir (Rabbcnu Tam), all of them well-known 
scholars. According to Gross, Mei’r had also a 
fourth son, Solomon. Samuel ben Simhah of Vitry, 
father of the tosalist Isaac the Elder, was MeiVs 
son-in-law. Mei'r’sson Isaac, the often-quoted tosa- 
hst, died in the prime of life, leaving seven children 
(see Pabbenu Tam, “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Vienna, 
No. G16, p. 72b; ed. Posenthal, No. 41, p. 71). This 
loss distressed the father to such an extent that lie 
felt indisposed to answer a halakic question ad- 
dressed to him by Ids friend Eleazar ben Nathan of 
Mayence (lb.). 

Meir attained a very great age, and is sometimes 
designated as “ the old ” (“ ha-yashish ib. ; “Sefer 
Seder ha-Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, “M. J. C. ” p. 
184; Eliezer b. Nathan, p. 148a). From the fact 
that his grandson. Isaac ben Samuel, born about 
1120, speaks of religious customs which he found 
conspicuous in his grandfather’s house, and from 
other indications, it has been concluded that Mei'r 
was still alive in 1135. 

Meir was one of the founders of the school of 
tosafists in northern France. Not only his son and 


pupil Pabbenu Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashaiy ” ed. Vien- 
na, No. 252, p. 27a), but also the tosafot (Tos. Ket. 
103b; Tos. Kid. 15b, 59a; Tos. Men. 100a) quote 
bis ritual decisions. It was Meir ben Samuel who 
changed the text of the Kol Nidue formula (see 
“ Sefer ha-Yashar, 77 ed. Vienna, No. 144, p. 17a). A 
running commentary on a whole passage of the 
Gemara (Men. 12a ct seq .), written by him and his 
son Samuel in the manner of Pashi’s commentary, 
is printed at the end of the first chapter of Menahot. 
Meir composed also a selihah beginning “Abo 
lefaneka,” which has been translated into German 
by Zunz (“Synagogale Poesie,” p. 183), but which 
has no considerable poetic value (idem, “Litera- 
turgesch.” p. 254; Landshutli, “‘Ammudc ha-‘Abo- 
dali,” p. 168). 
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MEIR, B. SAMUEL OF SCZEBRSZYN : 

Hebrew author of the seventeenth century. In the 
disastrous years of 1648-49 lie lived at Sczebrszyn, 
Russian Poland, an honored member of the comma - 
nity, whence he escaped, on its invasion by the Cos- 
sacks, to Cracow ; there lie published his “Zokha- 
Tttim ” (1650), an account, in Hebrew verse, of Jew- 
ish persecution during the Cossack uprising. This 
book was afterward published by Joshua b. David 
of Lemberg under his own name ; Steinselmeider 
was the first to discover this plagiarism. Mei'r 
wrote also “Mizmor Shir,” a Sabbath hymn, in Ara- 
maic and Judam-German (Venice, 1639). 
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MEIR BEN SIMEON OF NARBONNE : 

Talmudist and controversialist ; lived at Narbonne in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. He was 
a disciple of Nathan ben Mei'r of Trinquetaille, and 
a contemporary of Nahmanides, with whom lie main- 
tained a scientific correspondence. Mei’r enjo} r ed a 
high reputation as a commentator. Asher ben David 
invokes bis authority in his (Asher’s) commentary 
on the thirteen attributes (r)HD »; and the anony- 
mous commentator on the Targum Onkelos highly 
praises Mei'r in his “ Patshegen.” 

Mei’r was the author of a controversial work en- 
titled “Milhemet Mizwah ” (Parma MSS. No. 2749). 
It is divided into five parts: (1) an account of a 
religious disputation held in 1245 before the bishop 
En Guillem de la Broa and in the presence of the 
Jewish notables of Narbonne and Capestang; (2) 
controversies with Christian ecclesiastics; (3) con- 
versations of an apologetic nature, and explanations 
of Biblical passages concerning the Messiah and 
of Talmudical haggadot interpreted by Christians 
in favor ol their belief; (4) commentary on the 
“ Shema c ” and on the thirteen attributes of God; 
and (5) letter on the “Sefer ha-Bahir, ” which work 
Mei'r declares to be a forgery. 

Another work by Mei’r, entitled “Mcshib Nefesh,” 
defending the first chapter of Maimonides’ “ Yad ha- 
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Hazakali” against the attacks of an anonymous 
writer, is also extant in manuscript (MS. Ginzburg, 
No. 572, 10). 

According to Neubauer (“ Isr. Letterbode,” iii. 57), 
Meir is identical with the Meir ben Simeon men- 
tioned in a Talmudical compilation (Neubauer, 
“Gat. Bodl. Ilebr. MSS.” No. 1558, 2, § 6*65) and in 
other works, where he is sometimes called “Ha- 
Me‘ili.” 

Bibliography: Steinsclmeider^iTc7>?-. Bibl. xvi. 44, 67 ; Neu- 
bauer, in Archives dcs Missions, 3d series, i. 556; Lubetzki, 
Introduction to Scfcr Hashlamah ; Gross, in Mon at s- 
HChrift , 1874, p. 571; idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 423-425; Re- 
nan- Neubauer, Lcs Rabbins Franc/vis, pp. 558 et scq. 
s. s. I. Br. 

MEIR B. SOLOMON B. DAVID ; Gramma- 
rian of the end of the thirteenth century. He wrote 
a short but interesting grammatical work, which is 
extant only in a manuscript formerly in the posses- 
sion of Ilalberstam, but now in the Montefiore 
Library (No. 410, 8; see “R. E. J.” xiv. 788). In 
the preface he states that the author of the Hebrew 
grammar entitled u Petah Debarai ” was his grand- 
father. Purposing to summarize some of the ele- 
ments of Hebrew grammar, Meir discusses, in seven 
chapters, transitive and intransitive verbs, the mean- 
ing of the “ liif‘il,” the “pi‘el,” and the other derived 
stems, and the pronominal suffixes of the verbs. 
As he says in the preface, lie intended thereby to 
prepare for his own use an aid to study, and to con- 
sider problems which had not been treated in the 
work of his grandfather, referred to above. 
Bibliography : W. Bucher, in R. E. J. x. 140 et seq. 
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MEIR BEN TODROS. See Abulafia. 
ME’IRI, MEN AHEM BEN SOLOMON: 

Provencal Talmudist and commentator; born at 
Perpignan in 1249 ; died there in 1306 ; his Provencal 
name was Don Vidal Solomon. He was a disci- 
ple of Reuben ben Havyim of Narboune. Me’iri is 
regarded as one of the most brilliant commentators 
of" the Middle Ages. His works are clear and con- 
cise and hear the stamp of a scientific and logical 
mind. Me’iri was the author of many works, most 
of which are still extant. These are: a treatise on 
penitence entitled “Hibbur ha-Tcshubah,” or “Me- 
sliibat Nefesh,” still extant in manuscript (MS. de 
Rossi, No. 1313) ; “ Bet lia-Behirah,” containing com- 
mentaries on most of the books of the Talmud, sev- 
eral of which were published, namely, those on 
Mo gill ah (Amsterdam, 1769), Ycbamot (Salonica, 
1794), Sluibbat (Leghorn, 1794), Nedarim, Nazir, 
and Sotah (ib. 1795), Yoma (ib. 1760), Ahot (with 
Me’iri's historical and literaiy introduction and a 
short biography of the author by G. Stern; Vienna, 
1854); “Kiryat Sefer,” a Masoretic work on the 
method of writing scrolls of the Law, in two parts 
(Smyrna, 1863-81); commentaries on the Bible, of 
which only those on Proverbs and the Psalms arc 
extant (the former was published at Leiria, 1492; 
the latter is in manuscript; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl.” 
p. 69). Azulai mentions three other works by Me’iri 
which are no longer in existence: “Bet Yad,” on 
the obligation of washing the hands before meals 
and in the morning; “Magen Abot”; and “Ohel 
Mo'ed.” In the conunentaiy on Sanhedrin, Me’iri 
quotes another work of his entitled “Ketab Dat,” 


which, judging from the title, must have been a 
catechism. 

Me’iri was too much of a philosopher himself to 
interdict the study of philosophy. Thus, when so- 
licited by Abba Mari to give his adhesion to the ex- 
communication launched against the secular sciences, 
Me’iri wrote him a letter in which lie emphatically 
defended science, the only concession he made being 
to forbid the study of secular sciences by any one be- 
fore he lias thoroughly studied the Talmud. 
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MEISACH, JOSHUA: Russian Hebrew au- 
thor; born at Sadi, government of Kovno, 1848. 
Meisach has written and edited over one hundred 
works in Yiddish and Hebrew. He began liis liter- 
ary career in 1861 with the weekly “Ha-Karmel,” 
since which year he lias contributed to a great num- 
ber of Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals, has edited 
the magazine “Gan Perahim” (i.-iii., V'ilna- War- 
saw, 1881-93), and has written various novels, 
essays, etc. Among these are the following: 
“ Ha-Ermmah we-Haskalah,” essa} r s (Wilna, 1874); 
“Miktabim mi-Sar she! Yam,” essays (Warsaw, 
1885-89); “Tefal.i Megullali,” criticisms ($.1886); 
“Bamat Yizhak,” on the theater (ib. 1889); “Ozar 
Hadash,” anecdotes and narratives from the Talmud 
and the Midrash, alphabetically arranged (Wilna, 
1898). Meisach now (1904) resides at Warsaw. 

Bibliography: Sefer Zildmrnn, p. 63, Warsaw, 1SS8; Lippe, 
Asaf ha-Mazltir hc-Hadash , p. 262 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
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MEISEL: Bohemian family which became fa- 
mous chiefly through Mordecai Marcus b. Samuel 
Meisel, “primate” of Prague. The family seems 
to have come originally from Cracow, to whose 
community Mordecai Meisel bequeathed large sums 
for charitable purposes ; and there, toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, the printer Menahem 
Nahum b. Moses Meisel flourished. xVs early as 
1477, however, the name of “Meisel” is mentioned in 
documents relating to Prague (Lichen, “Gal ‘Ed,” 
p. 15). 

Fru mm et Meisel : Second wife of Mordecai 
Meisel ; died Shebat 23, 1625. She contributed with 
her husband to the building of the Meisel syna- 
gogue, and some of the gifts which they presented 
ou the occasion of its dedication (see Mordecai Mar- 
cus Meisel) are still exhibited on the anniversary 
of her death. On her tombstone slie is described 
as a woman distinguished for piety and morality. 
It is furthermore stated that every synagogue of 
Prague possessed votive offerings of hers, the most 
noteworthy gift being a golden cup weighing 100 
crowns; that she supported scholars liberally ; and 
that she was hospitable and very philanthropic. 
David Gans likewise praised her noble character and 
her fidelity to her husband. It seems strange, then, to 
read in the “ ‘Emek ha-Baka” (ed. Wiener, p. 141), that 
she objected so strongly to the last will and testament 
of Mordecai Meisel that lie divorced her while he 
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lay dying. Although this statement has been often 
questioned, there must be some truth in it, for on 
her gravestone she is designated as the daughter of 
the famous elder Isaac Rofe (Lekarz), not as Moisei’s 
wife. 

Bibliography : Foges. Altcrtlimcr dev 1’nuier Jnscfsiadt , 

Prague, 188- ; Lieben, Gal k Ed, i b. 185(5: A.Kisoli, Das Tes- 
tament Mardocliai Meysels , Frankfnrt-on-tbe-Main, 1893. 

i>. A. Ki. 

Judah Lob ben Simhah Bonim Meisel : 

Printer and author at Cracow in the seventeenth 
century. Meisel reopened, in 1063, the printing es- 
tablishment of 
his fa the r-in - 
law, Nahum 
Meisel, and con- 
tinued it until 
1070. The first 
work printed by 
him was Jacob 
Weil’s “ Shell i- 
tot u-Bedikor”; 
the last one, the 
Eben ha - 
and Iloshen ha- 
Mishpat of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Meisel was the 
author of a 
work entitled 
"Ta'ame ha- 
Massoret,” a 
commentary on 
the Masorah, at 
the end of which 
there arc some 
novellas on the 
Talmud (Am- 
sterdam, 1728). 

B I 11LIOGRAP II Y : 

Steinsohneifler, 

Cat. Bodl. cols. 

1373, ;.M)cSG; 51, 

Zunz, ‘./V ha-Ze- 
dek. Supplement, 

1>. ‘34, note. 

J. M. IS el. 

Mordecai 
Marcus Meisel 
(Miska Marek 
in Bohemian 
doc time nts): 

Pli i 1 an t h ro- 
pist and com- 
munal leader at 
Prague; son of 
Samuel Meisel ; 
bom at Prague 
1528; died there March 13, 1601. The persecution 
of the Jews of Prague by the fanatical Ferdinand 
I. occurred while Mordecai was a youth. In 1542 
and 1561 his family, with the other Jewish inhab- 
itants, Avas forced to leave the city, though only 
for a time. The source of the great wealth which 
subsequently enabled him to become the benefactor 
of his coreligionists and to aid the Austrian im- 
perial house, especially during the Turkish wars, 


is unknown. He is mentioned in documents for 
the first time in 1569, as having business relations 
with the communal director Isaac Rofe (Lekarz), 
subsequently his father-in-law. His first wife, 
Eva, who died before 1580, built with him the 
Jewish town-hall at Prague, which is still stand- 
ing, as well as the neighboring llohe ISyuagogc, 
where the Jewish court sat. With liis second wife, 
Frummet, lie built (1590-92) the Meisel synagogue, 
which was much admired by the Jews of the time, 
being, next to the Altneusynagoge, the metropolitan 
synagogue of the city; it still bears* his name. 

The costly gold- 
en and silver 
vessels with 
which lie and his 
wife furnished 
this building 
either Avere lost 
during the law- 
suit over his 
estate or were 
burned during 
the conflagra- 
tions in the glict- 
‘ to in 1689 (June 
21) and 1754 
(May 16). The 
only gifts dedi- 
cated by Meisel 
and his wife to 
this synagogue 
that have been 
preserved are a 
curtain (“paro- 
ket ”) embroid- 
ered Avitli hun- 
dreds of pearls, 
a similarly 
adorned wrap- 
per for the scroll 
of the LaAv, and 
a magnificent 
b ronze orna- 
ment for the al- 
memar. Jacob 
Segre, rabbi of 
Oasalc - Monfcr- 
rato, celebrated 
the dedication of 
the synagogue 
in a poem Avliich 
is still extant, 
and his contem- 
porary David 
Gans, the chron- 
icler of Prague, 
has described in his “Zemah DaAvid ” the enthusi- 
asm Avitli Avhicli the JcAvish population received the 
gift. _ 

Meisel enlarged the old JcAvish cemetery of 
Prague by purchasing adjoining uncultivated land, 
on Avhicli he erected a house for Avashing the dead, 
a mikweli, a bet ha-midrasli, a Klaus, and a hospi- 
tal (still in existence). He spent much money also 
in ransoming JcAvish prisoners; paved the ghetto of 
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Prague, which lmd been much enlarged at that time ; 
often provided clothing, of a uniform pattern, for 
all the poor of his community; presented large 
dowries every year at Hanukkah to two poor brides 
chosen by lot; lent large sums witli- 
His Bene- out interest to needy merchants; and 
factions, provided for the widows and orphans 
of the community. He presented 
costly synagogal vessels and adornments to other 
communities, including those of Cracow, Posen, 
and Jerusalem. He presented and loaned altogether 
the sum of 20,000 thalers to the community of Posen 
when it was burned out June 11, 1590; gave gener- 
ously to Christian philanthropies, contributing a 
considerable amount toward the completion of the 
Church of the Savior; and repeatedly lent large 
sums to the empress as well as to the emperor, being 
rewarded with considerable privileges, many of 
which affected the Meisel synagogue. This syna- 
gogue had a standard with an escutcheon; it might 
not. be entered by any officer of the law; it was 
exempt from taxation for all time. Although 
Meisel had no children, the emperor granted him 
the right to dispose of his estate; but after his 
death the heirs were involved in difficulties as a re- 
sult of this privilege. He had the right also to 
mint shekels for ritual purposes (“pidyon ha-ben” 
and “ mahazit ha-shelvd ”), and one of these coins, 
dated 1584, is still in existence. 

Moisei's last will and testament, which he drew 
up in the presence of Chief Rabbi Low (Judati 
Low ii. Bezaleel), the communal director Joachim 
Brandeis, and Mei'r Epstein, leaving his estate to his 
two nephews, Samuel the Elder and Samuel the 
Younger, is still extant in manuscript. He was 
interred with the highest honors. Immediately after 
his burial the Bohemian treasury, at the instance of 
the emperor, confiscated his estate, consisting of 
510,250 gulden in money together with many houses. 
Whatever was found was carried off; one of the 
chief heirs was tortured into revealing the hiding- 
place of what had been concealed, which also was 
claimed. Moisei's wealth and philanthropy have 
become proverbial among the Jews, and many anec- 
dotes are connected with his name. 

Bibliography : Lieben, Gal 'Ed; Foges, AUcriilmer der 
Pratjer Josef fit adt; Hock-Kaufnnmn, Die Fanulicn Prays, 
Presburg, 1892 ; A. Klsch, Das Testament Mardochai 
Moiseis ; idem. Das Meiselbanncr in Pray , Prague, 1901. 

D. A. Kt. 

Moses b. Mordecai Meisel : Russian scholar 
and communal worker; born in Wilna about 1760; 
died in Hebron, Palestine, after 1838. He was 
shamniash of the community in his native town and 
was in his younger dat’S one of the followers of 
Elijah Gaon. Later lie joined the Ilasidim, but did 
not participate in the bitter controversies concerning 
them which disturbed the Polish Jewry in those 
times. He was a great admirer of Moses Mendels- 
sohn and approved Solomon Dubno’s bi’ur of Gene- 
sis (1783). There is also an approbation by Meisel 
of Samuel Gershoni’s “Debar 81101111161 ” (Byelo- 
stok, 1814). He left Wilna for Palestine in 1813 
and settled in Hebron. Dr. Lowe, who met him 
there in the summer of 1S38, describes him as an old 
man well acquainted with German literature. 
Meisel was the author of “Shirat Moslieli 


(Shklov, 1788), a poem on the 613 precepts, each line 
beginning with a letter from the Ten Command- 
ments. His son Aryeh Lob (d. 1835) was a leader 
among the Ilasidim of Wilna. 

Bibliography : Fuenn, Kirydh Nc'emanah , pp. 246-247, 288, 

Wilna, 1860; M. A. Ginzburg, Dehir, pp. 47-48, Warsaw, 1883. 

II. K. P- Wl. 

Samuel Meisel (the elder): Nephew of Mordecai 
Marcus b. Samuel ; born in 1585 ; died in 1630. He 
was wealthy and prominent in affairs. In 1616 he 
received an imperial privilege. The printing-press 
of Abraham Heide (Lemberger) was situated in his 
house. After Mordecai Meisel’s death the settle- 
ment of his estate involved liis family in a tedious 
suit with the government, and from the records of 
this suit is derived the information regarding the 
members of this family. One of the houses belong- 
ing to the estate was awarded, in 1610, to a nephew, 
Jacob, and his wife, Johanka ; and three years later, 
King Matthias, successor of Rudolf II., gave the 
remaining real estate to another nephew, Samuel 
Meisel (the younger; d. 1625), son of Simon. The 
Meisel synagogue and other property were awarded 
to the Jewish community. As the state had con- 
fiscated all the money (more than 500,000 gulden) 
and most of the real estate, the family sued the 
community for the income from the synagogue, the 
baths, institutional buildings, etc., amounting to 800 
florins a year. The rabbinate thereupon excommu- 
nicated the entirely impoverished family (c. 1670), 
and this led to indescribable persecutions and scan- 
dals. Decent burial was refused to Marek, son of 
the younger Samuel Meisel, in 1674, and the funeral 
cortege was insulted. His daughter w T as attacked 
in her house by the mob, and the family had to pay 
large sums in order to secure honorable burial for 
the lieir Joachim Meisel. It did not appear until 
the final verdict rendered in this suit by the magis- 
trate of Prague Sept. 13, 16S4, that through the 
machinations of the notorious apostate Philipp Lang, 
chamberlain to the emperor until 1608, the record of 
Meisel’s privileges had been secretly stricken from 
the official register in 1601, on the ground of their 
having been obtained by fraud, and that the sums 
subsequently paid to the widow and to the heirs, 
and the two houses given them, were alleged to 
have been merely gifts. The heirs, naturally, were 
not satisfied with this decision ; but the great fire in 
the ghetto of Prague, in 1689, which destroyed the 
Meisel synagogue and the other buildings of the 
estate, terminated the controversy. The family 
flourished at Prague down to modern times; and 
branches of it are found at Warsaw, Budapest, 
Breslau, and Berlin. 

Bibliography: A. Kisch, Das Testament JMardochai 

Meysels ; Lieben, Gal 'Ed; Benedikt Foges, Altcrtiimer 

dev Prayer Joscfstadt. 

d. A. Ki. 

Wolf Alois Meisel : Hungarian rabbi ; born 
at Roth-Janowitz July 16, 1815; died at Budapest 
Nov. 30, 1867. Owing to his father’s conversion to 
Christianity, the family relations were so inharmo- 
nious that lie reached the age of seventeen before 
he was able to begin definite preparation for the 
future. In 1832 he went to Hamburg, where he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Talmud and grad- 
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uated from the gymnasium. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Breslau in 1888, where lie continued his 
study of the Talmud aud attended lectures on rhet- 
oric. In 1848 he was called to the rabbinate of 
Stettin, and on May 11, 1859, to that of Budapest. 
Here he was in constant conllict with his congrega- 
tion owing to the state of transition, both in religion 
and in politics, through which the Hungarian Jews 
passed during his administration. Ilis “Homilien 
liber die Spriiche der Viiter ” (Stettin, 1851 ; Hun- 
garian trail si. by Bauer Markti Lorincz, Budapest, 
1862) are models of Jewish pulpit-literature. His 
“Prinz unci Derwisch,” poems (Stettin, 1847; 2d 
ed., Budapest, 1860), and "Der Prufstein,” poems 
(published posthumously by the Meisel-Wohltha- 
tigkeitsverein, Budapest, 1878), are translations. He 
died suddenly while preaching a sermon, which 
Simon Baclicr and his son Wilhelm Bacher pub- 
lished iu German and Hebrew under the title “Die 
Brunnen Isaak’s ” {ib. 1867). 

Bibuograpm v : Kiiyserling, TU. _4. Mcixcl ; cin Lchens- und 
Zcithild , Leipsic. 1891 ; Venetianer, A Zsidosdg Szcrvczclc , 
pp. 496 ct seq.; Biicliler, A Zsidbk Tortencte , pp. 479 el scq.; 
Pallet s Lex.; Hoclimutli, Leopold Low , pp. 208 ct scq., Leip- 
sic, 1871. J 

S. L. Y. 

MEISEL SYNAGOGUE. See Meisel, Mor- 
decai Marcus ; Prague. 

MEISELS, DOB BERUSH B. ISAAC : Po- 
lish rabbi and statesman ; born in Szczekoeiny about 
1800; died in Warsaw March 17, 1870. He was a 
scion of one of the oldest families in Cracow, and 
was brought up iu Kamenetz, Podolia, where his 
father (d. 1832) was rabbi. After marrying the 
daughter of the wealthy Solomon Bernstein of 
Wielicka, he settled as a banker in Cracow, of which 

city lie beciime rabbi in 1883. tic* occ\rpiecl tile rab- 

binate for nearly a quarter of a century, but was not 
recognized by the entire community, a considerable 
part of which adhered to his opponent, B. Saul 
Landau. Meisels always took a conspicuous part in 
the civic life of his place of residence; and in the 
stormy times of 1846 he was chosen one of the twelve 
senators of Cracow. In 1848 he was elected, with 
the aid of Catholic votes, to represent the city in the 
provisional Austrian Bcichsrath, meeting at Krein- 
sier. He took his seat among the radicals, and when 
the president expressed his surprise at seeing a rabbi 
seated on the “ left,” Meisels gave the reply : “ Juden 
liaben keine Bechtc” (Jews have no right!). 

In 1856 Meisels became rabbi of Warsaw, where 
he soon gained the respect and confidence of the en- 
tire population. In 1861, during the riots and ex- 
cesses which preceded the outbreak of the second 
Polish insurrection, he did everything in his power 
to induce the Jews to sympathize with the cause of 
Poland. He accompanied the Archbishop of War- 
saw to the funeral of the victims of the first out- 
break and marched together with Father Wyszynski 
at the head of a delegation to the city hall. Later 
he was appointed by the Russian vice-regent a mem- 
ber of the provisional municipal council of Warsaw; 
but he remained loyal to the cause of the Polish 
patriots, thereby, it is believed, preventing massacres 
of Jews which some Polish leaders had planned and 
which the Russian government was not anxious to 
avert (“ Allg. Zeit, des Jud.” 1861, p. 227). Late in 


1861 Meisels, together with Dr. M. Jastrow, was 
arrested and thrown into prison; after several 
months’ confinement both were expelled from 
the country. Meisels was invited to settle in Lon- 
don ; but in 1S62 he was permitted to return to 
Warsaw, where he remained until his death. 

Meisels was the author of novelise on the “ Sefer 
ha-Mizwot” of Maimonides, which appeared to- 
gether with the text as “Iliddushe MaHaRDaM” 
(Warsaw, 1870). One of his sons, Israel Meisels, 
was dayyau in Cracow and rabbi of Siedlce, Poland, 
from 1858 to 1867. He died in Cracow Nov. 17, 
1875, aged 58 (“ Ha-Maggid, ” xix. 407). Another son, 
Solomon Meisels, was living in Vienna in 1871. 

Bibliography: B. D. Rabbinowic z, Dobcb Sifte Ycshcnim, 
Warsaw, 1870; Angelchik, Ish Hayyil, Cracow, 1871; Fnenn, 
Ken esc t Yisrael , p. 185, Warsaw, 1886; Wettstein, Tolcdot 
MaHaUctN (biography of Hayyim N. Dembitzer), pp. 14 ct 
seq., Cracow, 1898; Orient , 1848, pp. 240, 348, 358; 1849, pp. 
15-16 ; Allg. Zeit. de s Jud. 1861, pp. 177, 214, 228 ; 1862, p. 22 ; 
Ha-Shahar , viii. 504. 

11. K. ' P. Wl. 

MEISELS, NAHUM. See Cracow. 
MEISSEN. See Saxony. 

MEKILTA (plural, Mekilata) : The lialakic 
midrash to Exodus. The name “Mekilta,” which 
corresponds to the Hebrew “ middali ” (= “ measure,” 
“rule”), was given to this midrash because the Scrip- 
tural comments and explanations of the Law which 
it contains are based on fixed rules of Scriptural 
exegesis (“middot”; comp. Talmud Hermeneu- 
tics). The lialakic midrashim are in general called 
“ middot, ” in contrast to the “ halakot, ” or formulated 
laws; and an interpreter of the Midrash was termed 
“bar mekilan ” = “a man of the rules” (Lev. R. iii.). 
Neither the Babylonian nor the Palestinian Talmud 

mentions tliis work T-incloji* tlie name “ iMekiltsv, ” nor 

does the word occur in any of the passages of the 
Talmud in which the other lialakic midrashim, Si fra 
and Sifre, are named (Hag. 3a; Kid. 49b; Iler. 47b; 
etc.). It seems to be intended, however, in one 
passage (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarali iv. 8), which runs as fol- 
lows: “R. Josiali showed a mekilta from which he 
cited and explained a sentence.” His quotation 
actually occurs in the Mekilta, Mislipatim(ed. Weiss, 
p. 106b). It is not certain, however, whether the 
word “mekilta” here refers to the work under con- 
sideration ; for it possibly alludes to abaraita collec- 
tion — which might also be designated a “ mekilta ” 
(comp. Pes. 48a; Tern. 33a; Git. 44a) — containing 
the sentence in question. On the other hand, this mid- 
rash, apparently in written form, is mentioned several 
times in the Talmud under the title “Slie’ar Sifre 
debe Rab ” = “ The Other Books of the Schoolhouse ” 
(Yoma74a; B. B. 124b). Agconic responsuni (Ilar- 
kavy, “Teshubot lia-Geonim,” p. 31, No. 66, Berlin, 
1888) in which occurs a passage from the Mekilta 
(ed. Weiss, p. 4 la) likewise indicates that this work 
was known as “She’ar Sifre debe Rab.” The first 
person to mention the Mekilta by name was the 
author of the “Halakot Gedolot” (p. 144a, ed. War- 
saw, 1874). Another gconicresponsum 
First refers to it as the “Mekilta de-Erez 
Mention. Yisrael ” (Harkavy, l.c. p. 107, No. 

229), probably to distinguish it from 
the Mekilta of R. Simeon bar Y'otiat, which was 
generally known in the Babylonian schools (Hoff- 
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matm, “Zur Einleitung in die Ilalachisclien Mi- 
draschim,” p. 36). 

The author, or more correctly the redactor, of the 
Mekilta can not he definitely ascertained. R. Nis- 
sim b. Jacob, in his “Mafteali ” (to Sliab. 106b), and 
R. Samuel lia-Nagid, in his introduction to the Tal- 
mud, refer to it as the “Mekilta de-Rabbi Yish- 
niael,” thus ascribing the authorship to Islimael. 
Maimonidcs likewise says in the introduction to his 
Yad ha-Hazakali: “R. Islimael interpreted from 
• we’eleli shemot ’ to the end of the Torah, and this 
explanation is called ‘mekilta.’ R. Akiba also 
wrote a mekilta.” This R. Islimael, however, is 
neither an amora by the name of Islimael, as Fran- 
kel assumed (Introduction to Yerushalmi, p. 105b), 
nor Rabbi's contemporary, Rabbi Islimael b. R. 
Jose, as Gedaliali ibn Yahya thought (“ Shalshelet 
lia-Kabbalali, ” p. 24a, Zolkiev, 1804). He is, on the 
contrary, identical with R. Islimael b. Elislia, R. 
Akiba’ s contemporary, as is shown by the passage 
of Maimonides quoted above. The present Mekilta 
can not, however, be the one com- 
Mekilta of posed by R. Islimael, as is proved by 
H. Ishmael. the reference to R. Ishmael’s pupils 
and to other later tannaim. Both Mai- 
monides and the author of the “Halakot Gedolot,” 
moreover, refer, evidently on the basis of a tradition, 
to a much larger mekilta extending from Ex. i. to 
the end of the Pentateuch, while the midrasli here 
considered discusses only certain passages of Exo- 
dus. It must be assumed, therefore, that R. Islimael 
composed an explanatory midrash to the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, and that his pupils amplified 
it (Friedmann, “ Einleitung in die Mecliilta,” pp. 64, 
78; Hoffmann, l.c. p. 73). A later editor, intending 

to compile a lialakic midrasli to Exodus, took R. 
IslimaeFs work on tire book, beginning witli cii. xii., 

since the first eleven chapters contained no refer- 
ences to the Law (Friedmann, l.c. p. 72; Hoffmann, 
l.c. p. 37). He even omitted passages from the por- 
tion which he took ; but, by way of compensation, 
he incorporated much material from the other ha- 
lakic midrasiiim, Sifra, R. Simeon b. Yoliai’s Mekilta, 
and the Sifre to Deuteronomy. Since the last two 
works were from a different source, he generally des- 
ignated them by the introductory phrase, “dabar 
ahar” = “another explanation,” placing them after 
the sections taken from R. IslimaeTs midrasli. But 
the redactor based his work on the midrasli of R. Ish- 
mael’s school; and the sentences of R. Islimael and 
his pupils constitute the larger part of his Mekilta. 
Similarly most of the anonymous maxims in the 
work were derived from the same source ; so that it, 
also, was known as the “ Mekilta of R. Ishmael ” (“ Me- 
kilta de-Rabbi Yishmael ”). The redactor must have 
been a pupil of Rabbi, since the latter is frequently 
mentioned (comp. Abraham ibn David in “ Sefer ha- 
Kabbalali,” in Heubauer, “M. J. 0." p. 57, Oxford, 
1887, who likewise ascribes it to a pupil of Rabbi). 
He can not, however, have been R. Hosliaiali, as A. 
Epstein assumes (“Beitrage zur Judisclien Alter- 
tliumskunde,” p. 55, Vienna, 1887), and as might be 
inferred from Abraham ibn David’s reference; for 
Hosliaiali is mentioned in the Mekilta (ed. Weiss, p. 
60b). Rab (Abba Arika) therefore probably re- 
dacted the work, as Menahem ibn Zerali says in the 


preface to “Zedali la-Derek” (p. 14b). Rab, how- 
ever, did not do this in Babylonia, as Weiss as- 
sumes (“Einleitung in die Mecliilta,” p. 19), but in 
Palestine, taking it after its completion to Baby- 
lonia, so that it was called the Mekilta of Palestine 
“Mekilta de-Erez Yisrael”). 

Baraitot from the Mekilta are introduced in the 
Babylonian Talmud by the phrases “ Tena debe R. 

Yishmael ” = “ It was taught in the 
Quotations school of R. Ishmael,” and in the Pal- 
in the estinian Talmud and the haggadic 

Talmud, midrasiiim by “ Teni R. Yishmael ” = 

“R. Ishmael taught.” Y r et there are 
many baraitot in the Talmud which contain com- 
ments on Exodus, and which are introduced by the 
phrase “Tena debe R. Yishmael,” but are not in- 
cluded in the Mekilta under discussion. These 
must have been included in R. Ishmael’s original 
Mekilta, and the fact that they are omitted in this 
midrash is evidence that its redactor excluded many 
of the passages from R. Ishmael’s work (comp. 
Hoffmann, l.c. p. 42). 

The Mekilta begins with Ex. xii., this being the 
first legal section found in Exodus. That this is 
the beginning of the Mekilta is shown by the 
“ ‘Aruk,” s.v. kdb, and by the “ Seder Tannaim we- 
Amora’im” (ed. Luzzatto, p. 12, Prague, 1839). In 
like manner R. Nissim proves in his “Mafteah” (to 
Shab. 106b) that the conclusion of the Mekilta which 
he knew corresponded with that of the Mekilta now 
extant. 

In the editions the Mekilta is divided into nine 
“massektot,” each of which is subdivided into “pa- 
rashiyyot.” The nine massektot are as follows : (1) 
“Massekta de-Pesha,” covering the pericope “Bo” 
(quoted as “Bo”), Ex. xii. 1-xiii. 16, and containing 

an in. trod. Taction, “ petilcta,” and IS sections; (£J) “Mas- 

sekta de-Wayehi Besliallali ” (quoted as “ Besh.”), ib. 
xiii. 17-xiv. 31, containing an introduction and 6 
sections; (3) “Massekta de-Sliirah” (quoted as 
“Shir”), ib. xv. 1-21, containing 10 sections; (4) 
“ Massekta de-Wayassa* ” (quoted as “Way.”), ib. xv. 
22-xvii. 7, containing 6 sections; (5) “Massekta de- 
‘Amalek,” consisting of two parts, (a) the part 
dealing with Amalelc (quoted as “Am.”), xvii. 
8-16, containing 2 sections, and (&) the beginning of 
the pericope “ Yitro” (quoted as “YJtro”), ib. xviii. 
1-27. also containing 2 sections; (6) “Massekta de- 
Bahodesli” (quoted as “Bali.”), ib. xix. 1-2.0, 26, 
containing 11 sections; (7) “Massekta de-H ezikin, ” 
ib. xxi. 1-xxii. 23; and (8) “Massekta de-Kaspa, ” ib. 
xxii. 24-xxiii. 19; these last two massektot, which 
belong to the pericope “Mislipatim,” contain 20 sec- 
tions, consecutively numbered, and are quoted as 
“Mish.”; (9) “Massekta de-Shahheta,” containing 2 
sections, (nf) covering the pericope “Ki Tissa” 
(quoted as “Ki”), ib. xxxi. 12-17, and (b) covering 
the pericope “Wayakliel” (quoted as “ Wayak.”), 
ib. xxxv. 1-8. The Mekilta comprises altogether sev- 
enty-seven, or, if the two introductions be included, 
seventy-nine sections. All the editions, however, 
state at the end that there are eighty-two sections 
(comp. Weiss, l.c. p. 28; Friedmann, l.c. pp. 78-80). 

Although the redactor intended to produce a liala- 
kic midrash to Exodus, the larger portion of the 
Mekilta is haggadic in character. From Ex. xii. 
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the midmsli was continued without interruption as 
far as Ex. xxxiii. 19, i. e , , to the conclusion of the 
chief laws of the hook, although there 
Haggadic are many narrative portions scattered 
Elements, through this section whose mid rash 
belongs properly to the haggadah. 
Furthermore, many haggadot tire included in the 
legal sections as well. The halakic exegesis of the 
Mekiita, which is found chiefly in the massektot 
“ Ho,” " Bah.,” and “Misli.,” and in the sections “ Ki ” 
and “ Wayak.,” is, as the liame “ mekiita ” indicates, 
based on the application of the middot according 
to R. Ishmaers system and method of touch- 
ing. In like manner, the introductory formulas 
and the technical terms are borrowed from liis mid- 
rash (comp. Hoffmann, l.c. pp. 48-44). On the other 
hand, there are many explanations and expositions 
of the Raw which follow the simpler methods of 
exegesis found in the earlier halakah (comp. Mid- 
rasii Halakah). 

The haggadic expositions in the Mekiita, which arc 
found chiefly in “ Besliallah ” and “ Yitro,” are in part 
actual exegeses, but the majority of them are merely 
interpretations of Scripture to illustrate certain eth- 
ical and moral tenths. Parables are frequently in- 
troduced in connection with these interpretations 
(e.r/., “Bo,” ed. Weiss, p. lb; “Bcsh.,” pp. 36a, b, 
87a), as well as proverbs (e.,q., “Bo,” p. 2b; “Way.,” 
p. 60 b) and maxims (c. g., the apothegm of the an- 
cient Zekeniin, “Besli.,” p. 62b; “Shir,” p. 46b). 
Especially noteworthy are the haggadot relating to 
the battles of the Ephraimites (“Besli.,” p. 28b) and 
to Serali, Asher’s daughter, who showed Joseph’s 
coffin to Moses (ib. p. 29a), besides others, which are 
based on old tales and legends. 

It must also be noted that some of the tannaim 
mentioned in the Mekiita are referred to only here 
and in Sifre, Hum., which likewise originated in II. 
IshmaeTs school (comp. Hoffmann, lx. pp. 88-39). 
On the earlier editions of the Mekiita and the com- 
mentaries to it see Weiss, lx. pp. 25-26, and Fried- 
mann, l.c. pp. 12-14. The following are more recent 
critical editions: J. H. Weiss, “Mechilta” (with in- 
troduction and commentary). Vienna, I860; M. Fried- 
mann, “Mechilta de-Rabbi Ismael” (with introduc- 
tion and commentary), ib. 1870. 

Bibliography : Hirsch Ghajes. Tggcrct Bihlwret , p. oa, Lem- 
berg, 1840; Zunz, G. V. pp. 1-52, Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1892; 

Z. Frankel, Hndcgettca in Mischnam , p. 308, Leipsic, 1859 ; 
idem, in Mo?iat*schrift. 1853, pp. 38S ct seq.; 1854, pp. 149- 
158, 191-190 ; J. H. Weiss, Einleitun 0 in die Mechilta , pp. 16- 
M. Friedmann, Einlcitung in die Mechilta. pp. 9-80; D. 
Hoffmann, Zur Einlcitung in die Halachisehcn Midra - 
schim. pp. 86-45, Berlin, 1887; L. A. Rosenthal, Einiges tlhcr 
die A gad a in dor Mechilta. in Kohut Memorial Volume. 
pp. 468-484, ib. 1897. 

S- J. Z. L. 

MEKILTA DE-RABBI SHOfPON : Halakic 
midmsli on Exodus from the school of R. Akiba. 
No midrash of this name is mentioned in Talmudic 
literature; but medieval authors refer to one which 
they call either “Mekiita de-R. Simeon b. Yohai,” or 
“ Mekiita Ahrita de-R. ShinTon,” or simply “ Mekiita 
All eret ” = “another mekiita.” From it passages 
are cited, especially by Nahmanides in his Penta- 
teuchal commentary on Gen. xlix. 31; Ex. xiv. 19, 
xxi. 8, xxii. 12; Lev. xxiii. 24; and by R. Todros 
ha-Levi in his works “ Sefer ha-Razim” and “ Ozar lia- 
Kabod ” (MSS. in the Konigliche Iiof- und Staatsbi- | 


bliothek, IMunieh ; romp. M. II. Laudauerin “Orient, 
Bit.” 1845, vi. 182 ct seq.). Until recently, aside 
from ibe.se quotations and some given by certain au- 
thors of the sixteenth century, as Elijah Mizrahi in 
his commentary on Rashi's commentary 011 the Pen- 
tateuch, R. Shein-Tob 1). Abraham in his “Migdal 
’Oz” to Maimonides’ “Yad,” and R. Meir ibn Gab- 
bai in lhs“Tolaiit Ya‘akob” (p. 68b, Cracow, 1570), 
the only other extract of any length from the Mekii- 
ta de-R. ShinTon which was known was the one pub- 
lished by R. Isaac Elijah Landau from a manuscript 
of R. Abraham llalami, as an appendix to his edition 
of the Mekiita (Milna, 1841). There were, therefore, 
various erroneous opinions regarding this lost. work. 
Zunz (“ G. V.” p. 419, note <<) considered it as a cab- 
alistic work ascribed to R. Simeon b. Yol.mi. M. 
IT. Landauer (l.c.) identihed it with the Mekiita de- 
ll. Yishmael, while J. Perles (in “ MonaLsschrift,” 
1858, pp. 145 ct seq.) held that the medieval authors 
applied the name “ Mekiita de-R. ShinTon” merely 
to liis maxims which were included in the Mekiita 
de-R. Yishmael, since separate sentences could he 
called “mekiita”. M. Friedmann was the first to 
maintain, in his introduction to the Mekiita of R. 
Ismael (pp. 54. et seq.. Vienna, 1870), that, in addi- 
tion to R. Ishmaers work, there was a halakic mid- 
I rash to Exodus by R. Simeon, which was called the 
“Mekiita de-R. ShinTon,* and that this Mekiita 
formed part of the Sifre mentioned in Babli (Sanli. 
86a; Ber. 47b; Meg. 28b; Kid. 49a; Sheb. 41b; Hag. 
3a). This assumption of Friedmann's was subse- 
quently confirmed by the publication of a geonic 
response m (Harkavy, “Teslmbot lia-Ge’onim,” p. 
107, No. 229, Berlin, 1888), where a baraita from the 
Sifre de-Be Rah to Exodus is quoted, which is the 
same passage as that cited by Nahmanides from the 
Mekiita de-R. ShinTon b. Yohai, in his commen- 
tary on Ex. xxii. 12. This extract designates the 
work of R. Ishiiiael as the “Mekiita of Palestine,” 
in contradistinction to R. Simeon b. Yohai’s mid- 
rash. It is clear, therefore, that the Mekiita of R. 
Simeon was implied in the title Sifre de-Be Rah 
(comp. Hoffmann, “Einlcitung in die Halachisehcn 
Midrasehim,” p. 46); and it is mentioned in the Mid- 
rash Tehillim (ed. Buber, Wilna, 1891), p. 252 (comp. 
Buber’s note there), under the Hebrew name “Mid- 
dot R. ShinTon b. Yohai.” It is possible also that 
Simeon himself intended to refer to his midmsli 
in his saying: “ Learn my middofc ” (Git. 67a). 
The Palestinian sources, the Yeruslialmi and the 
haggadic midrashim, introduce bamitot from this 
Mekiita with the phrase, “Teni R. ShinTon ” = “ R. 
Simeon has taught” (comp. Friedmann, introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Mekiita, pp. 55 et seq . ; 
Hoffmann, l.c. p. 48). The phrase “Tena de-Be R. 
Shim‘011” is extremely rare, however, in Babli, 
where this in id rash ranks as one of the “Sifre de-Be 
Rab” (Hoffmann, l.c. p. 50). Many sentences of 
R. Simeon are quoted there in the name of Ins son 
Eleazar, so that Hoffmann lias very plausibly con- 
cluded (l.c. p. 51) that Eleazar edited his father’s 
midrash. 

The Mekiita de-R. Shim‘011 has disappeared; but 
some extracts from it have been preserved in the 
collection known as “Midrash ha-Gadol,” as I. Lewy 
first pointed out (“Em Wort fiber die Mechilta tie’s 
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R. Simon ”). Tliese fragments have been collected 
by D. Holfmann and published under the title 
“Mechilta des R. Simon b. Jochai” in the Hebrew 
monthly “Ha-Peles” (vols. i. to iv., 'passim). 

This Mekilta compiled from the Midrash ha-Gadol 
preserves abundant material from the earliest Scrip- 
tural commentaries, quoting, for instance, a sentence 
from the “ Doreshe Reshumot ” on Ex. xxi. 12 (“Ila- 
Poles,” iii. 258) which is found nowhere else. It 
contains also much from post-Talmudic literature 
(comp. Hoffmann, l.c. p. 387, note 19), for the col- 
lector and redactor of the Midrash ha-Gadol had a 
peculiar way of dressing sentences of such medieval 
authorities as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, ‘“Aruk,” and Mai- 
monides in midrashic garb and presenting them as 
ancient maxims (comp. Schechter, Introduction to 
“Midrash ha-Gadol,” p. 13, Cambridge, 1902). 

Kibliogkaimiy: M. Friedmann, introduction to his edition of 

the Mekilta , pp. 51-73, Vienna, 1870 ; D. Hoffmann, Einlcitung 

in die Jtalacliischcn Midraschim, PP- 45-51, Berlin, 1887 ; I. 

Lewy, Kin Wort liber die Mechilta des Ti. Sim on, Breslau, 

1880. 

s. J. Z. L. 

MEKILTA LE-SEFER DEBARIM : A ha- 

lakie midrasli to Deuteronomy from the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael. No midrasli by this name is men- 
tioned in Talmudic literature, nor do the medieval 
authors refer to such a work. Although Maimon- 
ides says in his introduction to the Yad ha-Haza- 
kah, “R. Ishmael explained from ‘we-eleh shemot ’ 
to the conclusion of the Torah, that is, the Mekilta,” 
he did not see this midrasli, which also includes 
Deuteronomy, since he does not quote any Mekilta 
passages to that book of the Pentateuch in his 
“ Sefcr lia-Mizwot,” although he draws upon the lia- 
lakic midrashim in discussing most of the com- 
mandments. Maimonides probably knew, therefore, 
merely through an old tradition which he had heard 
that such a midrasli by R. Ishmael existed. 

Rut there are other circumstances which prove 
that there was once such a work. Many midrashic 
baraitot to Deuteronomy are introduced in the Tal- 
mud with the words “ Tena debe R. Yishmael,” and 
may be recognized in form and substance as Ishmael ’s 
midrashim (comp. Hoffmann, “Zur Einlcitung in die 
Ilalachischen Midrascliim,” p. 77; idem , “Ueber 
cine Mechilta zu Deuteronomium,” in the “Hilcles- 
heimer Jubelsclirift,” German part, pp. 83-98). B. 
B. 124b quotes a passage to a verse in Deuteronomy 
from the “ She’aifSifre de-Be Rab.” a term by which 
the Mekilta de-Rabbi Yishmael is designated (comp. 
Holfmann, l.c. p. 40). This clearly indicates that 
there was a midrasli to Deuteronomy by R. Ishmael 
at the period of the Amoraim. This work, which 
was called also “Mekilta,” disappeared at an early 
date, and was therefore unknown to the medieval 
authors. The editor of the Mid rash ha-Gadol, how- 
ever, knew it and included many passages from it 
in his collection. The citations from R. Ishmael ’s 
Mekilta to Deuteronomy which are contained in the 
Midrasli ha-Gadol have been collected b} r D. Holf- 
mann and printed under the title “Likkute Mekilta: 
Collectaneen ans einer Mechilta” in the “Ilildes- 
heimer Jubelsclirift,” Hebr. part, pp. 3-32, and sep- 
arately under the title “Likkute Batar Likkute: 
None Collectaneen aus einer Mechilta zu Deutero- 
nomium ” (Berlin, 1897). It appears from those pas- 


sages that this midrasli contained much valuable 
material from the earlier halakic exegetes. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the statement that R. Simon 
Gamaliel, together with R. Johanan b. Zakkai, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the Galileans and other 
communities (“Likkute Mekilta,” p. 30), a state- 
ment which certainly antedates the parallel passage 
in Tosef., Sanh. ii. 0. 

Hoffmann’s collection of extracts from the Mekilta 
includes also many quotations from Maimonides’ 
“Yad” (comp. Hoffmann, “Ueber eine Mechilta,” 
p. 85, and his preface to the “Likkute Mekilta,” p. 
4). Aside from the passages included iu the Mid- 
rash ha-Gadol, some fragments of the Mekilta have 
been preserved in tlie Cairo Genizaii; these were 
discovered by Schechter and published by him in 
the “ J. Q. R.” 

Bibliography : D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die Hala~ 
chischcn Midrascliim , p. 77, Berlin, 1887 ; idem, Ueber eine 
Mechilta zu Deuteronomium , in Jubelsclirift zum Sicb- 
zimten Gehurtstag des Dr. Isr. Hildcshcimer, German part, 
pp. 83-08, Berlin, 1890. 

s. J. Z. L. 

MEKIZE NTIRDAMIM: International society 
for the publication of old Hebrew books and manu- 
scripts. It was established first at Lyck, Germany, 
in 1864, under the direction of Rabbi Nathan Adler, 
Sir Moses Montetiore, and Joseph Zedncr (London), 
Albert Colin (Paris), S. D. Luzzatto (Padua), M. 
Sachs (Berlin), Eliezer Lipman Silberman (Lyck), 
and M. Strasclum (Wilna). It was reestablished at 
Berlin in 1885 under the supervision of Abraham 
Berliner (Berlin), Moses Elirenreich (Rome), J. Der- 
enbourg and David Ginsburg (Paris), S. J. Hal- 
berstam (Bielitz), A. Harkavy (St. Petersburg), M. 
Jastrow (Philadelphia), David Kaufmann (Buda- 
pest), and M. Strasclum (Wilna). 

The society has published the following works : 

18(54. l Et Sofer, by David Kimhi. 

1864-8S. Pahad Yizliak, by It. Isaac Lampronti, letters j-n. 
Lyck-Beriin. 

1864-98. Teshubot ha-Ge’onim : one hundred and twenty re- 
sponsa of the Geonim. Lyck. 

1864-1903. Diwan Ie-R. Yehudah ha-Levi. Lyck-Berlin. 

1866. Melammed ha-Talmidim, by Jacob Anatoli. 

1866. Eben Sappir, by Jacob Safir. 

1868. Pesikta ha-Yeshanah, attributed to Rab Kahana. 
1868-71. Imre Shefer, by N. H. Wessely. 

1871. Wikkuah k al ha-Aliabah, by Judab Abravanel. 

1871. Sefer Toledot Rabbenu Yizhak Lampronti. 

1871. Sefer ha-Musar, by Ephraim of Modena. 

1874. Tagmule ba-Nefesh, by Hillel b. Samuel of Verona. 
1874. Sefer ha-Tbbur, by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

1874. Perush 111 Sliir ha-Shirim, by Moses ibn Tibbon. 

1874. Yihuse Tanna’im we-Amora’im, by a contemporary 
of Raslii. 

1881. Ha-Sarid weha-Palit, by Saadia Gaon. 

1881-83. Sefer Hasidim. 

1883. Metek Sefatayim, by R. Immanuel Frances. 

1885. Perush ‘al Sefer Yezirah, by Isaac Barcelona. 

1S85-87. Teshubot ha-Ge’onim. 

1885- 1904. Kobez l al Yad, a series of collected smaller works ; 

collections of old documents. 

1886. Tarshish, diwan of R. Moses b. Ezra. 

1886- 93. Maimonides, commentary on Seder Tohorot. 

1887. Sefer ha-Galuy, by R. Joseph Kimhi. 

1887- 93. Halakot Gedolot. 

1888. Sefer Zikkaron, by Joseph Kimhi. 

1889. Ma’yan Gamiim, commentary on Job, by Samuel. b. 

Nissim Masnutli. 

1889-93. Mahzor Vitry, by R. Simhah, pupil of Rashi. 

1890. Yehudah Ya’aleh, by Judah Cologna and Isaac Hir- 

schenson. 

1891-92. Teshubot MaHaRaM. responsa of R. Meir of Rothen- 
burg. 
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1S93-96. Sefer ha-Shorashim, by R. Jonah ibn Janah. 

1891. Midrash Zuta, on the live Maillot. 

1895. Megillat Seda rim, by Abraham Brody. 

1S95. Seder ha-Hakamim. 

189S. M inhat Kena’ot, by R. Jehiel of Pisa. 

1898. She’elot u-Teshubot she be-Sefer ha-Yashar le-Rab- 

benu Timi. 

1899. Midrash ha-Torah, commentary on the Pentateuch, by 

Solomon Astruc of Barcelona. 

1899. Kebod Hakamim, by David Messer Leon of Mantua. 

1899- 1901. Orliot Ha.yyim, by Aaron lia-Kohen of Lunel. 

1900. Tashlum Abudarham, Jose b. Jose’s “Abodah ” and 

other ritual poems, with notes by Abudarham. 

1900- 01. Midrasli Sekel : Tob, by Menahem b. Solomon. 

1902. Sefer ha- k Ittim, by Judah b. Barzilai of Barcelona. 

Bibliography : H. D. Lippe, BiMiograph isckes Lexicon , i. 
451 cl seq ., Vienna, 1881; new series, i. 391, Vienna, 1899; 
Vcrzeichniss der Sohriften dcs Vcreih Mekize Nirdamim. 
1885-95, 1890, 1898. 

G. A. S. W. 

MELAMMED (“ teacher ”) : A term which in Bib- 
lical times denoted a teacher or instructor in gen- 
eral (e.g., in Ps. cxix. 99 and Prov. v. 13), but which 
in the Talmudic period was applied especially to a 
teacher of children, and was almost invariably fol- 
lowed by the word “tinokot” (children; B. B. 21a). 
The Aramean equivalent was “ makre dardeke 77 (ib. ). 
The melammed was appointed by the community, 
and there were special regulations determining how 
many children he might teach, as well as rules gov- 
erning the choice of applicants for the office and 
the dismissal of a melammed (ib.). These regula- 
tions were extended and augmented in the post- 
Talmudic period. 

Besides the teachers appointed by the community 
there were others who were privately engaged by 
the parents of children; hence it became necessary 
to define accurately the mutual rights and duties of 
the melammed and of the parents. While giving 
instruction the melammed was not allowed to do any 
other work (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Iloshen Mishpat, 333, 
5). If he was ill, and therefore unable to teach for a 
time, as much was deducted from his wages as the 
lessons for that time would have cost(iA); but if, 
on the other hand, the pupil was ill and could not 
take his lessons, the melammed received full pay- 
ment (ib. 335, 1). The melammed was not allowed 
to punish his pupils too severely; and lie had to 
teach both in the daytime and during part of the 
night (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Torch De'ali, 245, 10-11). 
He might not leave his pupils alone, nor neglect 
his duties; and he was required to be pious and to 
understand his vocation (ib. 245, 17). Only a mar- 
ried man might be a melammed (ib. 245, 20- 
21). In addition to these regulations many others 
concerning the melammed are given in Yoreli 
De‘ali (l.c. and 246), as well as in Hoslien Mish- 
pat ( l.c. ), but some of them are not observed at 
present. 

A distinction is now made between the village 
melammed, who is engaged as a private tutor by 
a Jew living in a village, and who teaches the child 
in the house of its parents, and the 
Regaila- melammed in a town, who teaches in 
tions for his own home, which serves at the same 
Private time as a schoolroom (see Heder). 
Tutors. A distinction is likewise drawn be- 
tween the “ melammed dardeki 77 and 
the “ melammed gemara. 77 The former teaches chil- 
dren of both sexes to read and write Hebrew, and 


also a chapter or two of each weekly lesson from 
the Pentateuch, and he generally has one or more 
assistants (in German “ belielfer ”). The gemara 
melammed, on the other hand, teaches Bible and 
Talmud to the bo3 r s, and, when they are older, 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk as well. Searching questions 
are seldom asked concerning the melammed’s peda- 
gogical fitness; and it frequently happens, more- 
over, that parents, for charity’s sake, send their 
children for instruction to persons who are unfit for 
any other vocation, but who possess more or less 
knowledge of the Talmud. As the profession of a 
melammed is not an enviable one, it is mostly prac- 
tised by people who can not find any other employ- 
ment. In Russia and Poland, therefore, the word 
“ melammed 77 is, in slang, synonymous with “ good- 
for-nothing 77 or “ dolt. 77 Among the Karaites, how- 
ever, the term denotes, like “rab 77 among the Rab- 
binites, “teacher 77 and “master, 77 and is regarded as 
a title of honor. Consequently there are among the 
Karaites many learned men who are called by the 
title “ ha-nielammed lia-gadol 77 (the great master), 
or merely “lia-melammed 77 (the master; comp. 

I Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” Index; Gott- 
lober, “Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im, 77 pp. 195, 
207, Wilna, I860). 

Bibliography : Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak , s.v., in addition 
to the authorities cited in the article. 

J. J. Z. L. 

MELBOURNE : Capital of the British colony of 
Victoria. Attempts were made to hold services in 
Mel bourne in the house of M. Lazarus in 1839 and 
in that of Solomon Benjamin in 1841 ; but the first 
congregation of the city was that entitled “ The Holy 
Congregation of a Remnant of Israel, 77 which was 
formed in 1844 with A. II. Hart as president. A 
synagogue, under the presidency of the above-men- 
tioned Solomon Benjamin, w T as built on land granted 
by the government in 1847. The first minister was 
the Rev. Moses Rintel, a native of Edinburgh, who 
was called from Sydney to fill the position. In 1S58 
a trivial difference split the community and led to 
the formation of a so-called “ Polish 77 section in op- 
position to the English congregation. The division 
was led by Rabbi Rintel himself, with whom the 
president had quarreled because the former had not 
been robed in his canonicals when attending the fu- 
neral of the wife of a leading member of the congre- 
gation. Rabbi Rintel began to hold services in a 
small hall in Lonsdale street, which was afterward 
abandoned for a new location in Stephen (Exhibi- 
tion) street. 

The existence of the second congregation, called 
the “Mikra Yisrael,” had the good effect of stimula- 
ting Judaism in Melbourne through the spirit of 
rivalry which was created between the two sections. 
In 1875 the “foreign,” now known as the East Mel- 
bourne, congregation built a synagogue in Albert 
street, where it still continues to hold w ell -attended 
services. Rabbi Rintel arrived in Melbourne in 
1847, and he continued in his work there till his 
death in 1880. During his later years he exercised 
a considerable influence over the community. In 
1865 he utilized the hall in Lonsdale street for a Jew- 
ish denominational school, which was placed under 
the control of a Mr. Curtis. The school had a short 
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life, owing to tlie suppression of denominational by 
secular education. 

The original congregation with its synagogue in 
Bourke street was looked upon for many years, and 
indeed is still regarded, as the leading Jewish relig- 
ious organization. It was ministered to successively 
by the Levs. M. Rintel, A. Marks, A. F. Ornstein, 
Raphael Benjamin, and Dattnar Jacobson. Joseph 
Abrahams, present (1904) incumbent, arrived from 
London in 1884, and has helped in the establishment 
of the United Jewish Education Board, of which he 
is president as well as of the bet din of Victoria. In 
the latter position Abrahams has taken a firm stand 
on the admission of proselytes. In East Melbourne 
Rintel was succeeded by Revs. M. Griinbaum, A. 
D. Wolinski, I. Myers, and J. Lenzer. In 1878 the 
Bourke street congregation established a Hebrew 
denominational school, where both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish subjects were taught. It was carried on with 
great success for about twenty years, after which 
time the congregation was compelled to close it on 
account of an insufficiency of funds. 

Intimately connected with the Bourke street con- 
gregation and for many years regarded as the lead- 
ing representative Jew of Victoria was the late Hon. 
Edward Cohen. Mayor of Melbourne on three oc- 
casions, he was elected by East Melbourne to the 
Legislative Assembly, continuing to represent this 
constituency till his death in 1877. His successor in 
Parliament was the late E. L. Zox, who also took a 
keen interest in synagogal and communal affairs, 
being at different times the president and treasurer 
of the Bourke street congregation. Among the 
living public men who maintain an interested 
connection with the synagogue is Sir Benjamin 
Benjamin. 

The highest official position hitherto occupied by 
a Jew in Victoria was the attorney-generalship, held 
by the Hon. I. A. Isaacs during the Turner ministry 
from 1894 to 1899. His brother, J. I. Isaacs, was 
a member of Parliament, having been elected b} r the 
district of Owen in 1894. In addition to the above-' 
named Jews who have sat or are still sitting in the 
Victorian Parliament, there are the Hon. N. Steiu- 
feld of Ballarat, the Hon. Joseph Steinberg of Ben- 
digo (ex-president of the Bendigo congregation), 
the Hon. F. J. Levien (whose parliamentary career 
has extended over a longer period than that of any 
other Jewish member and who was the first presi- 
dent of the Geelong congregation), Tlieo. Fink, B. 
J. Fink, and D. B. Lazarus, the last-named of whom 
was at one time an ardent supporter of the Jewish 
community in Bendigo. 

The congregation of St. Kilda, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, came into existence in the sixth decade of 
the nineteenth century. The synagogue was erected 
in 1812. For many years pri&t the congregation has 
been composed for the most part of members of mid- 
dle-class families in easy circumstances. The Mi- 
chaelis family was for a long period among its chief 
supporters. The post of minister has been held by 
the Rev. E. Blaubaum since 1873. He is joint edi- 
tor of the “Jewish Herald,” a fortnightly publi- 
cation which chronicles the doings of Australian 
Judaism generally/ In communal matters the St. 
Kilda congregation, as a rule, cooperates with the 
VIII.— 29 


Melbourne institutions. In its district are situated 
the almshouses and Monteliore Hall. There is a 
federated board, appointed from the Bourke street, 
Albert street, and St. Kilda congregations, to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages — the most 
difficult of all the problems engaging the attention 
of the Melbourne community. 

The oldest charitable institution in Melbourne is 
the Philanthropic Societ} r , founded in 1856. In 1868 
the Jewish Friendly Society was formed; it still 
does good work. A very useful society, founded 
in 1888, is known as the “Jewish Mutual Aid.” It 
was the parent of the Sydney Mutual Aid, the ob- 
ject of both being to grant substantial loans with- 
out interest. The founders of the Melbourne society 
were P. Biashki, J. P., and the Rev. I. Myers; the 
son of the latter founded the Sydney society. 

j. D. I. F. 

MELCHIOR, MORITZ GERSON : Danish 
merchant; born in Copenhagen June 22, 1816; died 
there Sept 19, 1884. At the age of twenty-four he 
entered the firm of Moses & Son G. Melchior, estab- 
lished by his grandfather. His father and one of 
his brothers, with whom he was associated in busi- 
ness, died a few years after, and left the manage- 
ment of the firm in his hands until, in 1850, he was 
joined by his younger brother Moses Melchior (b. 
Jan. 29, 1825, at Copenhagen). Together they en- 
larged the business greatly and founded a branch in 
Melbourne, Australia, in order to establish a market 
for Danish products. 

Melchior filled several important public offices in 
Copenhagen. He was alderman from 1851 to 1869, 
a member of the Maritime and Commercial Court 
(So og Handelsretten) from 1S62 to 1883, and a mem- 
ber of the Landstliing (Upper House) from 1866 to 
1874. In 1861 he v 7 as one of the founders of the 
free-trade societ} r , of which he later became the 
director. He was one of the founders also of Pri- 
vatbankefi (1857), and leader of the Chamber of 
Commerce (Grosserersocietetet) from 1873. 

Within the Jewish community also Melchior was 
prominent; he was a member of its representative 
committee from 1S49 to 1852, of which during the 
last year he was the leader. 

Hans Christian Andersen (the well-known author 
of fairy tales) was often a guest in Melchior’s house, 
where he spent his last days. 

Bibliography : C. E. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

s. F. C. 

MELCHIOR, NATHAN GERSON ; Danish 
ph} r sician ; born in Copenhagen Aug. 2, 1811 ; died 
there Jan. 30, 1872; brother of Moritz G. and 
Moses Melchior. Nathan graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in 1S35. In 1836-37 he 
traveled, studying ophthalmology at the universities 
of Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and Prague, and on his 
return made the treatment of diseases of the eye his 
specialty. In 1842 he became a member of the 
Medical Society of Brussels, and in 1843 of that of 
Mechlin. During the war with Germany (1848-50) 
he served as an army surgeon at a lazaretto in 
Copenhagen. In 1853 the title of “ professor ” was 
conferred upon him; in 1855 he was appointed 
privat-docent in ophthalmology at Copenhagen Uni- 
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varsity; two years later lie became a member of the 
board of directors of the newly founded Ophtlial- 
mological Institute in Copenhagen ; and in the same 
year he acted as vice-president of the ophthalmo- 
logical congress at Brussels. In 1850 he was sent 
abroad by the king to study the means adopted by 
foreign countries against the contagious Egyptian 
eye-disease then ravaging a great part of Europe. 

Melchior published a number of essays in Da- 
nish medical journals, among which may be nien- 
- tinned “Et Tilfadde af Ileldig Overskterelse af 
Musculus Pectus Internus paa begge Ojnene” and 
“Nogle Ord med Ilensyn til Prof. Switzer’s Be- 
moerkninger 0111 Operation for Skelcn.” To the 
“Aimales d'Oculistique ” lie contributed (1844) an 
article entitled “ Om Pupilleus Dilatation i Sund og 
Sygelig Tilstand.” 

BiRr.ioGRArrrv: C. F. Bricka, Dansh Biografish Lexicon ; 
Erslew, Almindeligt Forfaiter-Lexicon, Copenhagen, 1847. 
s. F. C. 

MELCHIZEDEK = “ king of right- 

eousness ’•■) : King of Salem and priest of the Most 
High in t lie time of Abraham. He brought out 
bread and wine, blessed Abram, and received tithes 
from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). Reference is made to 
him in Ps. cx. 4, where the victorious ruler is de- 
clared to be “priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” The story is neither an invention nor 
the product of a copyist’s error, as Cheync (“Encyc. 
Bibl.”) thinks, but rests upon ancient Jerusalemic 
tradition (as Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 10, allirms; 
comp. Gunkel, “Genesis,” 1901, p. 261), “ Zedek ” 
being an ancient name of Jerusalem (probably con- 
nected with the Phcnieian SikJhc = “Zedek” = “Ju- 
piter”; comp. Shab. 156a, b; Gen. R xliii. ; Pesik. 
R. 20: see Baudissin, “Studien zur Semitischcn 
Peligionsgesch.” 1876, i. 14-15). Hence “ ‘irha-ze- 
dek ” (Isa, i. 21, 20), “new cli zedek” (Jcr. xxxi. 28, 
1. 7), “sha'are zedek ” (Ps. cxviii. 19). The city’s 
first king, accordingly, was known either as “ Adoni 
Zedek ” (Josh. x. 1 et scq. ; comp. Judges i. 5-7, where 
“ Adoiiizedck” is the correct reading) or as “Malki- 
zedek.” The fact that he united the royal with the 
priestly dignity, like all ancient (heathen) kings, 
made him a welcome type to the composer of the 
triumphal song (Ps. cx.). 

But to the Jewish propagandists of Alexandria, 
who were eager to win proselytes for Judaism with- 
out submitting them to thorite of cir- 
Type of cumcision, Melchizedek appealed with 
Ancient especial force as a type of the mono- 
Monothe- theist of the pre-Abrahamic time or 
ism. of non-Jewish race, like Enoch. Like 
Enoch, too, he was apotheosized. He 
was placed in the same category with Elijah, the 
Messiah ben Joseph, and the Messiah ben David 
(Suk. 52b, where “Kohenzedek” should be corrected 
to “Malkizedek ”). The singular feature of super- 
natural origin is ascribed to all four, in that they 
are described as being “without father and 
without mother, without descent, having nei- 
ther beginning of days nor end of life, but 
made like unto the son of God abiding forever” 
(Heb. vii 2-8; comp. Rutli. R. v. 8, where the 
original text [see “Pugio Fidei,” p. 125] referred 
also to Ps. cx. 4, Isa. liii. 2, and Zech. vi. 12, comp. 


Yalk., Reubeni Bereshit, 9d; Epiphanius, “Hacre- 
sis,” lv. 8). According to Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvii., 
Abraham learned the practise of charity from Mel- 
chizedek. Philo speaks of him as “the logos, the 
priest whose inheritance is the true God ” (“ De Alle- 
goriis Legum,” iii. 20). 

The Samaritans identified the city of Salem with 
their sanctuary on Mount Gerizim (see LXX., Gen. 
xxxiii. 18; comp. Eusebius, “Proeparatio Evange- 
lica,” ix. 17). 

The rabbis of later generations, rather antagonis- 
tic to the cosmopolitan monotheism of Alexandria, 
identified Melchizedek with Shem, the ancestor of 
Abraham (Ned. 82b; Pirke R. El. xxiii. ; Targ, to 
Gen. xiv. 4), A singular story is told of Melchize- 
dek in the Ethiopian Book of Adam and Eve, which, 
before it was turned into a Christian work, seems to 
have presented a strange combina- 
The tion of Jewish and Egyptian elements 
Melchize- emanating from a sect afterward 

dekites. knownastheMelchizedekit.es. There 
(iii. 18-21) Noah tells his son Shem be- 
fore his death to take “Melchizedek, Ike son of Ca- 
naan, whom God had chosen from all generations of 
men, and to standby the dead body of Adam alter it 
had been brought from the ark to Jerusalem as the 
center of the earth and fulfil the ministry before 
God.” The angel Michael then took away Mel- 
chizedek, when fifteen years of age, from his father, 
and, after haviug anointed him as priest, brought him 
to (Jerusalem) the center of the earth, telling his 
father to share the mystery only with Shorn, the son 
of Noah, while the Holy Spirit, speaking out of the 
ark when the body of Adam was hidden, greeted 
Melchizedek as “the first-created of God.” Shem 
went, carrying bread and wine, and, assisted by the 
angel, brought the body of Adam to its destination. 
Melchizedek olTered the bread and wine upon the 
altar they built near the place where Adam’s body 
was deposited, and then Shem departed, leaving the 
pure lad in his garment of skins under the sole 
protection of the angel, no one on earth know- 
ing of his whereabouts until, at last, Abraham met 
him. Compare also “Die Schatzhohle” (Bezold’s 
transl. 1888, pp. 26-28), where the father of Mel- 
chizedek is called “Malki” and the mother “Yo- 
Zedek”; and see the notes to Malan’s “Book of 
Adam and Eve” (1882, pp. 237-238). Against the 
opinion of Roensch (Das Buch der Jubililen,” 1874, 
p. 502), that the story of Melchizedek has been in- 
tentionally omitted from the Book of Jubilees, see 
Charles in his Commentary to Jubilees (xiii. 25), A 
remnant, probably, of these Melchizedckitcs ap- 
pears in early Christian literature as a heretic scot 
which regarded Melchizedek as a great heavenly 
power and as a son of God, superior to Jesus 
(Epiphanius, “PLerosis,” lv. 1-9; Ilippolytus. “ Re- 
futatio ILeresium,” vii. 36, x. 20; pscndu-Tcrlnl- 
liau, 48; Augustinus, “ De Hieresibus,” 34; see also 
Herzog-IIanck, “ Real-Encvc.” s.v. “Monarchianis- 
mus ”). 

Bibliography: Friedliinder, Antichrist , 1901, pp. 8S-89. 

s. K. 

MELDOLA : Ancient Sephardic family whose 
genealogy can be traced through sixteen genera- 



(1) Isaiah Meldola (b. 1383; <1. 1340 ; lived in Toledo and Mantua) 

I 

(2) Samuel Meldola (cl. 1415) 

I 

(3) Isaiah Meldola (d. 1475) 

(4) David Meldola (expelled from Spain 1492) 

(5) Raphael Meldola (15th and 16th cent.) 

(6) Samuel Meldola (d. 1530) 

(7) Jacob Meldola (16th cent.) 


(8) Eleazar Meldola (d. 1055) 

(10) David Israel Meldola (b. 1012 ; d. 1679) 
m. (a) Miriam Azubi ; {h) Henriques 


(9) Samuel Meldola (physician ro Duke of Mantua 1651) 


(11 ) Eleazar Meldoln 
(b. 1043: d. 1702) 

m. t a) 1077 Reina Senior : (h) 1091 Sarah Senior 


l 

(19) Abraham Meldola 
(b. c. 1645 ; d. 1720 or 1728 ; 
hazzan of Great Synagogue, Leghorn) 
m. Reina Hannah Diaz Pardo 


(13) Raphael Meldola 
(b. 1085 ; cl. April 17, 1748; 
chief rabbi, Pisa and Bayonne) 
in. 1701 Rachel Meldola (cousin) 


Istrilia Meldola 
and 4 others 


I 

Rachel Meldola 
(d. 1758) 

m. 1701 Raphael 
Meldola (cousin) 


(20) David Meldola (23) Jacob 
(cl. 1745 ; chief of Meldola 
the great yesbi- (cl. 1761) 
bah, Leghorn) I 

in. daughter of 
Jacob Ispinoza 


i 


A braham 
Meldola 
(d. 1774: 
hazzan) 


Eleazar Mel- 
dola (b. 1703 
i n Leghorn ; 
cl. 1703) m. 
Leah Abulafla 
of Florence 


Abraham 
Meldola 
(b. 1705 in 
Leghorn ; 
U. 1755 ; 
typographer) 
m. Reina, 
daughter of 
David 
Meldola 


Rebecca 
(Rica) 
Meldola 
(b. 1709) 
in. Joshua 
Abiathar 
(bad issue) 


(13) David 
Meldola (b. 1714 
in Leghorn ; 
halt am in 
Amsterdam) 
m. Rachel 
Sarphaty, 
granddaughter 
of Moses Ra- 
phael (V Agui- 
lar. 1739 


Reina 
Esther 
Meldola 
(b. 1715 : 
cl. 1730) 


Simhab 
Meldola 
(b. 1722) 


Esther Raphael Rebecca Hannah Eliashib 

Meldola Meldola Meldola Meldola Meldola 

(b. 1740 (b. 1742 (b. 1744) (b. 1740) (b. 1748 

in Am- in Am- m. Sam- m. Abra- in Am- 


I 


i 


Samuel Siinhah Abraham 
Meldola Meldola Meldola (b. 
(b. 1750) (b. 1752) 1754 iu Am- 


in. at Co- 


sterdam) sterdam) uel ben 
m. Aaron Joshua 


de Sliab- 
betliai 
Ephrnti 


ha-Kohen 
Pardo, 
1771, in 
Amster- 
dam 


ham 

Fendes 

1784 


sterdam) penhagen 
m. Esther Sarah 
Osorio, Jessurun 
daughter of Ham- 
of Abra- burg 1787 
ham 
Garcia 
Osorio, 

1778 


sterdam : 
settled iu 
Hamburg 
1772); m. (a) 
Angela Is- 
rael 1776: 
(h) Gracia 
da Silva 
1783 : 

(c) Ulrica 
Wallaek 
1810 


(14) Moses Hezekiah 

(21) Jacob 

Meldola (b. 1725 at 

Meldola u 

Leghorn ; d. 1791 ; 

(poet, 

professor Oriental 

Leghorn) ] 

languages, Paris 

1 

University) 

, 1 

1 

(22) Raphael 

1 

: 

David Mel- 

1 

dola (18th 

(1.5) Ra- Isaac 

cent.; head 

phael Mel- Meldola 

of the 

dola (b. (b. Leg- 

yeshibah 

Leghorn horn) 

Resliit Hok- 

1754; d. 

mah. 

London 

Leghorn) 

182S ; 

'1 

haham of 

1 

Great 

Jacob 

Britain) 

Meldola 

m. Stella 

(rabbi at 

Bolnfll 

Pisa) 

(Abulafla) 



Reina 
i. Abra- 
ham 


1732 


Joshua 
Pardo 
(b. 1772) 


David 
Pardo 
(b. 1773) 


Solomon 
Pardo 
(b. 1775) 


David 
Meldola 
<b. 1780) 


David 
Meldola 
(b. 1790) 


Racliel David 
Meldola Meldola 
(b. 1780) (b. 1782) 
m. Jacob m. Angela, 
de Moses daughter 
de Suasso of Michael 
1800 Namias, 

I 1803 


vid Mel- Meldola 
dola (b. (b. 1799 

Leghorn in Leg- 
1797 ; d. horn : d. 
London London 
1853 ; 1805) 

presi- m. 1819 
cling rab- David 
lit of Se- Aaron de 
phar- S<«la of 
dim, Loudon 
London) 


Abra- 

Elea- 3 

Samuel 

ham 

zar daugh- 

Meldola 

Mel- 

Mel- ters 

(b. 1815; 

dola 

dola 

d. 1881) 

(chem- 

(physi- 

I 

ist; 

cian) 

(18) 

had 


Raphael 

issue) 


Meldola 



(b. 1849 


I 


Moses de 
Suasso 
(b. 1803) 


Abralmm 
Meldola 
(h. 1804) 


Abraham de Sola 
(b. London 1825; 
d. Montreal 1882 ; 
professor. Mon- 
treal) m. Esther 
Joseph 1852 


Eliza de Sola 
(b. 1830; 
cl. 1904) 
m. Rev. 
Abraham 
Pereira Mencles 
1848 


13 other 
sons and 
daugh- 
ters 


in Lon- 
don : 
profess- 
or of 
chemis- 
try; Fel- 
low of 
the 
Royal 
Society) 


A. D. Meldola de Sola 
(rabbi Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. 
Montreal) 
m. Katherine 
Samuel 1887 
(lias issue) 


i I 

Clarence I. de Sola 5 others 
(president. Canadian 
Zionist Federation) 
in. Belle Maud Gold- 
smith 1901 
(has issue) 


F. de Sola Men- 
des (rabbi 
Congregation 
Shaaray Te- 
filah. New York) 
m. Isabel Cohen 
(has issue) 


H. Pereira others 
Mencles (rab- 
bi Congrega- 
tion Shearitb 
Israel, New 
York) m. 

Rosalie Pisa 
(has issue) 

C. I. DE S. 


O-fne at.oc.tcal Trf.f. oe the Mf.t.dola Famtj.y. 
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tions without a break to Isaiali Meldola of Toledo 
(born in 1282). Under Spanish names it long flour- 
ished in Toledo, and produced many men of note and 
of learning. The name “Meldola” seems to have 
been assumed when some of the famity first estab- 
lished themselves in Italy, prior to the going of 
Isaiah Meldola to Mantua. One branch, however, 
took the name “Montalto and from this branch 
was descended the Portuguese Marano family of 
Montalto, including Eliliu Montalto (physician to 
Marie de Medici, queen of Henry IV. of France, and 
counselor to Louis XIII.), as well as the painter G. 
S. D. Montalto. 

Subjoined is the genealogical tree of the Meldola 
family. The numbers in parentheses correspond to 
those given in the text. 

1 . Isaiali Meldola : One of the sages of Castile ; 
born in Toledo, Spain, 1282; died at Mantua, Italy, 
in 1340. He was hakam of Toledo after having 
previously served as dayyan. Owing to politico- 
religious troubles he left Spain for Italy, where 
some of his relatives had already settled, and he was 
appointed chief rabbi of [Mantua and head of the 
college there. 

2. Samuel Meldola : Son of Isaiah (No. 1); born 
in the earlier half of the fourteenth century ; died in 
1415. He succeeded his father as hakam of Mantua 
and as head of the college. He was distinguished 
as a preacher, and was the author of several theo- 
logical works. 

3. Isaiah Meldola: Son of Samuel (No. 2); 
born in Mantua toward the close of the fourteenth 
century; died 1475. He was hakam and dayyan, 
and was the author of “Hazon Yeslia'yahu,” a com- 
mentary on Isaiah, printed in Mantua. He also prac- 
tised medicine and wrote a work on physiology. 

4. David Meldola : Son of Isaiah Meldola (No. 
3) ; born at [Mantua in the early part of the fifteenth 
century ; died about 1505. He went to Spain, where 
he made efforts to maintain the Spanish Jewish 
colleges, but returned to Italy in 1492. Rejoining 
his relatives in Mantua, lie was received at court 
with favor. He devoted his declining years to the 
writing of a number of Jewish theological works. 

5. Raphael Meldola: Son of David Meldola 
(No. 4); born about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; died during the earlier half of the sixteenth 
century. He was hakam of the Jewish community 
of Mantua, and also a court councilor. 

6. Samuel Meldola: Son of Raphael Meldola 
(No. 5); born during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century; died 1530. He was physician to the Duke 
of Mantua, winning eminence by his skill as a prac- 
titioner ; and he wrote a work on medicine. He was 
also hakam and dayyan of Mantua. 

7. Jacob Meldola: Son of Samuel Meldola (No. 
6); born about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died about 1580; one of the chief rabbis of 
Mantua. He was the father of two sons, Eleazar 
(No. 8) and Samuel (No. 9). 

8. Eleazar Meldola: Elder son of Jacob Mel- 
dola (No. 7); born in the sixteenth century ; died, 
according to most authorities, in 1655, but one author- 
ity places the date much earlier. lie succeeded 
his father as hakam of [Mantua, and was very distin- 
guished as a preacher, his oratorical powers securing 


for him renown throughout Italy. A volume of his 
orations was published in Venice. 

9. Samuel Meldola: Italian physician; lived 
during the seventeenth century; younger son of 
Jacob Meldola (No. 7) and brother of Eleazar Mel- 
dola (No. 8). lie was physician to the Duke of 
Mantua, and was the author of a work on medicine, 
entitled “ Refiffot Te'alah.” He devoted attention 
also to religious and metaphysical studies and 
was the author of “ Keri’at Shema‘ ” and “Debar 
Shemuel.” 

10. David Israel Meldola: Son of Eleazar 
Meldola (No. 8); born at Mantua 1612; died, accord- 
ing to most authorities, in 1679 at Florence, while 
one source gives an earlier date. He was trained 
for the rabbinate in his native city, but on account 
of the war, famine, and pestilence he fled to Flor- 
ence. He went thence to Leghorn, where he was 
head of the college for more than twenty years, 
and was then persuaded to return to Florence to 
accept office as hakam and ab bet din. 

Meldola was the author of a commentary on Scrip- 
tural passages, and of “Emunah Omen,” a work on 
the Jewish faith. He married Miriam Azubi, and 
after her death espoused a grandniece of Elihu 
Montalto. He was survived by two sons: Eleazar 
(No. 11), from whom springs the elder branch of 
the family, and Abraham (No. 19), from whom is 
descended the younger branch. 

1 1 . Eleazar Meldola : Elder son of David Israel 
Meldola (No. 10) ; bom 1643 ; died 1702 (one author- 
ity states 1704). He went from Florence to Leghorn 
with his younger brother, and became head of the 
Talmud Torah, and chief rabbi of Leghorn. He was 
noted as a grammarian and as the author of a work 
entitled “ Halakah we-Haggadali.” He married in 
1677 Reina Senior, daughter of Jacob Senior, by 
whom he had seven children. After her death he 
married (1691) Sarah Senior, by whom he had five 
children. 

12. Raphael Meldola: Italian rabbi; born at 
Leghorn in 1685; died April 17, 1748; fifth child of 
Eleazar Meldola (No. 11) by his wife Reina Senior. 
He was originally named Samuel Jacob Meldola, 
but on his recoveiy from a dangerous illness his 
name was changed to Raphael. He was elected 
rabbi of Pisa in 1722. In 1729 he was elected to 
succeed Isaac da Costa as chief rabbi of Bayonne 
and St. Esprit, and he remained hakam of these 
congregations until 1741, when he returned to Leg- 
horn. 

Meldola was the author of a large number of theo- 
logical and ethical works, the most important being 
“ May i m Rabbim ” (Amsterdam, 1737), and his re- 
sponsa, in several volumes, which gained for him a. 
European reputation, and which were afterward 
published by his son David in Amsterdam. He 
wrote also a poem in honor of Mendelssohn’s “ Je- 
rusalem.” He married in 1701 Rachel [Meldola, the 
daughter of his uncle Abraham, by whom he had 
seven children. His third son, David (No. 13), and 
his youngest son, Moses Hezekiah (No. 14), became 
very distinguished. His second son, Abraham, born 
in Leghorn 1705, was a noted typographer. 

13. David Meldola : Third son of Raphael 
Meldola (No. 12); born at Leghorn 1714; died (it is 
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said) at the age of 104. He went with his father to 
Bayonne, left that city in 1735, and settled in Am- 
sterdam, Avliere he undertook the publication of his 
fa tlier ’s' works, as well as some of his own writings. 
He was appointed liakam of several of the religious 
societies and philanthropic organizations. 

Meldola was the author of: “Mo‘ed Dawid ” (Am- 
sterdam, 1740), an astronomical and mathematical 
work, including a poem giving the rules of the 
calendar (first published in the ritual work “Tefillat 
Yesharim,” ib. 1740); “Dibre Dawid” {ib. 1753); 

“ Darke Yesod ha-Limmud,” on the methodology 
of the Talmud {ib. 1754); “Darke Dawid” (Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg, 1793-95) ; and many others 
preserved in manuscript (Nepi-Gliirondi, “Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael,” p. 79). He married in 1739 Rachel 
Sarphaty (or Sarfatti), daughter of Eliashib Natha- 
nael Sarpliaty of Amsterdam and granddaughter of 
Moses Raphael d’ Aguilar, by whom he had eight 
children, born in Amsterdam. His youngest son, 
Abraham, born 1754, removed to Hamburg in 1 / /2, 
and was the author of many works, including “ Tra- 
duccion de las Cartos Mercantines y Manuales,” 
Hamburg, 1784, and “Nova Grammatica Portugue- 
za,” Leipsic, 1785. 

14. Moses Hezekiah Meldola: Youngest son 
of Raphael Meldola (No. 12); born at Leghorn 1725; 
died 1791. Though trained in the banking business, 
he abandoned commercial pursuits to follow a pro- 
fessional career. He won renown as a philologist, 
and was the author of a number of books on Semitic 
languages ; he likewise attained to the rank of 
hakam and was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages in the University of Paris. He was the 
father of two sons,, Raphael (No. 15) and Isaac. 

1 5 . Raphael Meldola : Elder son of Moses Heze- 
kiah Meldola (No. 14): born in Leghorn 1754: died in 

London June 1, 1828; one 
of the most prominent 
members of the Meldola 
family. He received a 
thorough university train- 
ing, both in theological 
and in secular branches, 
and displayed such re- 
markable talents that when 
only fifteen years old he 
was permitted to take his 
seat in the rabbinical col- 
lege. He was preacher in 
Leghorn for some years, 
and in 1803 he obtained 
the title of rabbi. 

In 1805 Meldola was elected liaham of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews of Great Britain, and 
proved a worthy successor of Sasportas and Nieto. 
His name will ever be indissolubly associated with 
that of Be vis Marks, London. Possessed of a re- 
markably virile mind, lie was a dominant factor in 
the British Jewry of his generation. He was the 
author of “Korban Minliah,” “Huppat Hatanim ” 
(1796), and “ Derek Emunali,” published by his son 
after his death. He left several other works in 
manuscript. His scholarship attracted around him 
a circle in which were many of the most distin- 
guished men of his day, including Benjamin D Israeli 
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and Isaac DTsraeli; and it is noteworthy that he 
opposed the policy which produced the famous rup- 
ture between the latter and the mahamad (see D’ls- 
kaeli, Isaac). He maintained a literary correspond- 
ence with many of the most prominent Christian 
clergymen and scholars of his time ; and his ac- 
quaintance with the Archbishop of Canterbury and. 
the Canon of Windsor led to his being received by 
King George III. 

Meldola married Stella Bolaffi (Abulafia), by whom 
he had four sons and four daughters. 

16. Rica Meldola: Eldest daughter of Raphael 
Meldola (No. 15) ; born at Leghorn 1799 ; married (May 
20, 1819) David Aaron de Sola, senior minister 
and preacher of Bevis Marks Synagogue, London, 
and became the mother of a large family. Of her 
sons, Abraham de Sola was professor of Semitic 
languages and literature in McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, and rabbi of the Sephardic congrega- 
tion in that city. He was the father of the Rev. A. 
D. Meldola de Sola and of Clarence I. de Sola of 
Montreal. One of Rica’s daughters, Eliza, married 
the Rev. Abraham P. Mendes of Birmingham 
and London, England, and afterward of Newport, 
R. I. She was the mother of the Revs. F. de Sola 
Mendes and H. Pereira Mendes of New A ork. 

17. David Meldola: Eldest son of Raphael 
Meldola (No. 15); born at Leghorn 1797; died in 
London 1853. Pie obtained the rabbinical degree at 
Leghorn, and after the death of his father was 
elected presiding officer of the bet din of the London 
Sephardic community. Although not given the 
title of liaham, he was the acting chief rabbi from 
1828 until his death. It was during his incumbency 
that the London Jewish community passed through 
the stormy period of the early Reform movement. 
Meldola was the founder, in conjunction with Moses 
Angel, of the London “Jewish Chronicle.” A pro- 
found Hebraist and Talmudist, he was the author 
of a number of writings, including several works in 
manuscript on Jewish theology and prayers, besides 
elegies, orations, and poems in Hebrew. 

18. Raphael Meldola : Son of Samuel Mel- 
dola, youngest son of Raphael Meldola (No. 15); 
English naturalist and chemist; born in London in 
1849. In 1875 he was sent by the Royal Society to 
the Nicobar Islands in charge of an eclipse expedi- 
tion. Since 1885 he has been professor of chemistry 
at the Finsbury Technical College. He has made 
many discoveries of important compounds and coal- 
tar dyes. He is the author of a large number of 
scientific works, among them the article on “ Organic 
Chemistry” in the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and 
“The Chemistry of Photography,” London, 1884; 
and he has translated and edited Weismann’s “ Stud- 
ies in the Theory of Descent,” published in 1882. In 
1895 and 1896 he was president of the Entomo- 
logical Society. Meldola has accomplished much 
for the diffusion of technical instruction, being a 
member of the Technical Instruction Committee of 
the Essex County Council. In recognition of his 
services to science he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

The line of Abraham, younger son of David Israel 
Meldola (No. 10), is as follows: 

19. Abraham Meldola: Chief hazzan of the 
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Great Synagogue, Leghorn ; died 1720 or 172S. Mel- 
dola was the author of two works on “hazzauut” 
-•and Hebrew music. He married Reina Hannah, 
daughter of Jacob Diaz Pardo, by whom he had a 
•daughter, Rachel, and two sons, David (No. 20) 
■and Jacob (No. 23). 

20 . David Meldola : Elder son of Abraham 
Meldola (No. 19). He was liakam and chief of the 
great yesliibah at Leghorn, and was the author of 
several volumes of Hebrew poems. He married the 
daughter of Jacob Ispinoza, by whom lie had a son, 
Jacob (No. 21), and a daughter, Reina. 

21 . Jacob Meldola: Italian poet; flourished 
during the eighteenth century; son of David Mel- 
dola (No. 20). He was also minister of the Leghorn 
synagogue. 

22 . Raphael David Meldola: Son of Jacob 
Meldola (No. 21); lived during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. He was president of the Reshit 

Hokmali College, Leghorn, and gained celebrity as a 
poet and humorist. He published several volumes 
of verse. He was the father of Jacob Meldola, 
who occupied the rabbinate of Pisa some time in the 
nineteenth centuiy. 

23 . Jacob Meldola: Younger son of Abraham 
Meldola (No. 19); died in 1761. He was a noted 
theologian, and the author of “ Sefat Hayyim. ” His 
son, Abraham Meldola (cl. 1774), was hazzan in 
ltal}^, and was the author of two volumes of dis- 
courses. 
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Dihre Dawtd , Preface and p. 139, Amsterdam, 1753; Pedi- 
gree of the Meldola Family from death of Isaiah Meldola, 
1340, extracted from a book of about 400 verses from an- 
cient manuscripts by R. Meldola ; D. Meldola, TJie Way of 
Faith, Preface, London, 1848; Leon, Histoire desJuifs de Ba- 
yonne, p. 364, Paris, 1S93; G aster. Hist, of Bcvis Marks, 
London, 1901; Henry S. Morals, Eminent Israelites of the 
Nineteenth Century, Philadelphia, 1880; The Gentleman's 
Magazine (London), Oct., 1828; Jew. Chron. July 25, 1851; 
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G. C. I. DE S. 

MELIHAH (“salting”): The process of salt- 
ing meat in order to make it ritually fit (kaslier) 
for cooking. The prohibition against partaking of 
blood was extended by the Rabbis to include, under 
certain conditions, flesh containing blood (based 
on Gen. ix. 4; see Blood). Hence various reg- 
ulations are prescribed in the rabbinic codes 
which tend toward the elimination of blood from 
the meat before it becomes fit for use. Tlie pro- 
hibition against blood, however, applies only to the 
blood of mammals and birds, not to the blood of 
fishes or of locusts, and even in mammals and birds 
only the blood which is contained in the veins or 
which is congealed on the surface, or which has be- 
gun to flow from the meat, is forbidden; as long as 
the blood is a part of the meat it may be eaten. 
For instance, one may cut off a piece of raw meat, 
wash off all the blood that may have gathered on its 
surface, and eat it (Ker. 20b, 21a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, 67, 1). When, however, meat is to 
be used for cooking, during which process it will 


certainly discharge a great deal of its blood, it, is 
necessary to salt it, in order to let the blood flow 
freely for a time before cooking it. Meat that is to 
be roasted over an open fire need not be salted, fur 
all the blood that will be discharged during roast- 
ing will be consumed in the fire. The custom, how- 
ever, is to salt it a little even in this case (Hul. 14a, 
and Tos., s.v. “ We-Nasbin ” ; Yoreh De‘ali, 76). 

In preparing meat for cooking tlie following proc- 
ess is observed : The meat is first soaked in water 
for about half an hour in order that the pores may 
be opened to emit the blood. If it is 
Tlie left in the water longer than twenty - 
Process. four hours, both the meat and the 
vessel containing it become unfit for 
use, for the meat is then regarded as if it had been 
cooked Kin nn fc?i:D), and meat cooked 

without previous salting is forbidden. It is cus- 
tomary not to use for auy other purpose the vessel 

in widen meat is soalved before salting-, altlaouglx if 
it is used (after it has been washed) the food cooked 
in it, even if placed in it hot, is permitted for food 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 69, 1). The meat is next placed on 
a wicker basket, or on straw, or on a slanting board, 
and thickly salted on all sides. In the case of poul- 
try the body should be opeued and the entrails re- 
moved before it is salted. The meat is left in the 
salt for about an hour, or, if urgent, for about 
twenty minutes. The salt is then shaken off, and 
the meat is rinsed twice, after which it may be 
cooked (l.c. 69, 4-8). If the meat is cooked before 
the salt is washed off, the pot and all that it contains 
are forbidden, unless the quantity in the pot is sixty 
times greater than the quantity of the salt and the 
moisture of the blood upon it. If the meat is cooked 
before it is salted, the pot and all that it contains are 
forbidden, unless the quantity in the pot is sixty 
times greater than the piece of unsalted meat, and 
even then, according to some authorities, the piece 
itself is forbidden (l.c. 69, 9,11; see also “ Re-’er 
Heteb ”). 

Three days from the time the animal is slaugh- 
tered the meat does not discharge its blood through 
salting, and therefore may not be cooked except by 
roasting over an open fire. If, liow- 

Details. ever, water has been poured over it dur- 
ing that time, it ma} 7- be salted within 
three days from the time the water was poured 
over it, and may then be used in cooking (l.c. 69, 12, 
13). Tlie liver, because of the abundance of blood 
it contains, must be cut open and roasted before it 
may be cooked (Hul. 111a; Yoreh De‘ah, 73). Be- 
fore salting the head must be cut open and the brains 
removed; the horny parts of the legs must he 
removed (l.c. 71) ; the heart must be cut open ; audit 
is also customary to open the large veins of the lungs 
before salting (l.c. 72). 

Many pieces of meat, even if some are beef and 
some poultry, may be placed one on the top of the 
other in salting. Fish and meat, however, should 
not be salted together, for the fish, after discharging 
all its blood, will absorb the blood discharged by 
the meat ( l.c , 70). The intestines should not be 
salted with other parts, although if this be done 
they may still be used in cooking (l.c. 75). Eggs 
found in the body of a fowl need salting, but must 
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not l)c salted with other meat (L.c. 75, 1, Isserles’ 
gloss). 


bibliography: Maimonides, Yad, Mn akalot Asurot, 6 ; 
Caro, Sindh an k Aruh , Yorch Dc'ah. 09-<S ; Rokeuh §§ 410- 
4‘U- Kol Bo , 103; Or Zaruci \ i. 469-4 ; Hohmat Adam , 


§§ 30-35. 
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J. II. G. 


MELLI : Family of scholars and rabbis that de- 
rived its name from Melli, an Italian village in the 
province of Mantua. The family can be traced back 
to the lifteenth century. 

Eliezer Melli : Rabbi of Venice in the sixteenth 
century. He is mentioned in the responsa of Moses 
Provencal (No. 19-1). 

Elijah, ben Abraham Melli : The earliest 
known member of the family ; rabbi of Parma in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Among 
the Italian manuscript responsa in the possession of 
Mortara there is one of Elijah Melli’s, addressed (1470) 
to Joseph Colon, concerning the divorcing of a bap- 
tized Jew. It was issued at Parma, wliere Xlelli was 
rabbi. • Appended to it is the answer of J oseph Colon 
approving the bill of divorce. 

jehiel Melli : Rabbi of Mantua in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; author of “Tap- 
pulie Zahab” (Mantua, 1623), an abstract of Elijah 
de Vidas’ book on religions ethics, “ Resliit IJok- 
rnali ” ; appended are annotations concerning ritual 
laws. It was published with the “Hanliagot” of 
Asher ben Jehiel by Melli’s son-in-law, David Porta- 

Phinebas Elijah ben Zemah. Elijah Melli: 
Rabbi in Mantua in the sixteenth century. He re- 
ceived the degree of chief rabbi Jan. 15, 1581. He 
was distinguished as a Talmudist, and is quoted by 
Lampronti (“Pahad Yizhak,” iv. 24) and Moses 
Provengal (Responsa, Nos. 97, 112). Responsum 
No. 231 of the 260 responsa of the Italian rabbis 

1S Zemah Elijah b. Phinehas Elijah Melli: 
Rabbi in Mantua in the sixteenth century. He re- 
ceived the degree of chief rabbi on the same day as 
his father, Responsa of his, addressed to various 
contemporaries, are among the manuscripts in the 
possession of Mortara. 


Bibliography : Fuenn, Keneset Ptera’el, p. 560 ^Mortara, Tn- 
dice , pp. 38-39; Mose, v. 125, 3i 9; vi. 134, 19*,, -64, Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1280. 

D M. Sel. 

MELO, DAVID ABENATAR: Rabbi and 
poet; born in Spain about 1550. His translation 
of some of the Psalms into Spanish verse brought 
him under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and he 
was imprisoned. When, after several years of tor- 
ture, lie was acquitted (1611), he left Spain and emi- 
grated to Amsterdam. He soon gained a reputation 
as a stylist and scholar; became a member of the 
academy “ De los Pintos ” ; and was finally appointed 
rabbi of the Portuguese synagogue Bet V israel in 
Amsterdam. There are many allusions in his verses t o 
the tortures he underwent while imprisoned by the 
Inquisition. 


Bibi iograpiiy : Kavserling, Sephardim , pp. 109 ct ■ seq.; De 
j esihade los Pintos ; idem, Rclacion de 
los Poet as, p. 53 ; Wolf, Bibl. Helm. in. L7, 20 o, 1068. 

c W. M. 


MEhOE or MELUL (W^D), MOSES HAY : 

Compositor and translator in Leghorn (1777-93); 
son of Jacob Raphael Melol and brother of David 
Hayyim Melol. He translated or edited the “Sefer 
Azharot ha-Kodesh ” and the Book of Ruth (Leg- 
horn, 1777), and translated into Ladino “ Seder Hat- 
tarat Nedarim,” the ritual for dissolving an oath, 
“ co mo suelen practical* en la Yesiba de Gemiluth 
Llasadim ” (ib. 1792). Mordecai Melol, a relative of 
his, edited “Alegria de Purim ” (zb. 1792). 


Bibliography : Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. seetion ii. 
p. 03; Kay serling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 68, 9^ 
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MELS, ALFRED (psendonym of Martin 
Cohn): German author; bom at Berlin April 15, 
1831; died at Summerdale, near Chicago, July 22, 
1894. He studied at the University of Berlin, but 
in 1848 ran away to join the Foreign Legion of 
Algiers. He was severely wounded while on the 
way to Oran in charge of a detachment of recruits. 
Tiring of this life, he went to [Paris, where he found 
literary employment with Alexandre Dumas. 

In 1850 Mels as a private joined the rebel army of 
Sleswick-ITolstein against Denmark, and at Idstadt 
was again wounded. Recovering, be returned to 
Paris as correspondent for various journals. Later 
he went to Madrid to become the editor of “Las 
Novedades.” This position he resigned in order 
to join the Spanish army, in which he rose to the 
rank of captain. In 1864 Mels returned to Ger- 
many to become a contributor to the “ Gartenlaube ” 
and, later, to the “ Dalieim.” In 1866 he published 
anonymously “Dev Feldzug der Main-Armee,” an 
account of the progress of the Prussian army oper- 
ating in the vicinity of the Main in 1866. In 1869 he 
went to the Paris Exposition as representative of 
“Dalieim” and “Ueber Land und Meer.” 

On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war Mels 
was appointed by the London “ Times ” one of its 
correspondents with the German army; but after 
the fall of Sedan he resigned in order to accompany 
Napoleon III. to Wilhelmsholie. Thence lie went 
to Vienna, where he became the feuilletonist of the 
“Wiener Tageblatt.” In 1873 lie published, under 
the nom de plume “Don Spavento,” an expose and 
a satirical criticism of Viennese journalists and tlieir 
methods: “Typen und Silhouetten von Wiener 
Schriftsteller und Journalisten.” From Vienna he 
went successively to Graz, Zurich, Paris, Italy, and 

Chicago. , 

Mels’s best-known work is the comedy Heme s 
junge Leiden” (1872), which has been performed 
more than 2,000 times. An equal measure of suc- 
cess was achieved by “Der Neue Friililing” (1877), 
after two other plays, “Der Staatsanwalt ” (1875) 
and “Das Letzte Manuscript” (1876), had been only 
moderately successful. Among Mels’s other works 
are: “Erlebtes und Erdachtes” (1869); “Herzens- 
kampfe” (1869); “Gebilde und Gestalten” (1870); 
“ Selfsame Schicksale” (1872) ; “ Unsiclitbare Maclite” 
(1875); and “Feme Horizonte” (1876-78). Mels 
embraced Christianity in 1859. 


Bibliography: U mere Zeit , 1. 672-675; Bornmuller, Sell rift- 
steller-Le riknn, 1882. p. 484; Franz Brummer, Deutsches 
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MELUN (Hebrew, JIX'Sd, orpM^'D): 

Principal town of the department Seine-et-Marne, 
France. There was a very important Jewish coin- 
munity here as early as the twelfth century. The 
scholars connected with the Talmudic school of the 
city took part in the S} r nod held at Troyes about 
1160 under the direction of Raslibam and R. Tam 
(“Kol Bo,” No. 117. where must be 

read instead of pN^ *Mn). A Jew of Melun, Vi- 
vant, was appointed in 1202 to collect the taxes of 
his coreligionists; another, Leo Crossius, obtained 
permission in 1204 to live at the Cliateletiu Paris. In 
Dec., 1230, Saint Louis, King of France, together 
with the barons at a meeting held at Melun, promul- 
gated the following, decrees: (1) henceforth Jews 
will not be permitted to make contracts; (2) they 
will be considered the property of the barons in 
whose territory they live; (3) in cases of migration 
they may be forcibly returned to their former 
homes; (4) debts due to them shall become void if 
not collected within nine legal terms, and shall no 
longer bear interest; (5) the vouchers for their 
credits shall become worthless if not submitted to 
the barons before All Saints’ Day. 

The Jews occupied a special quarter at Melun, 
called “La Iviferic,” which is mentioned in the doc- 
uments of the years 1206, 1212, and 1218, preserved 
-in the archives of Notre Dame of Melun. In a doc- 
ument dated Jan. 5, 1307, there is a reference to the 
sale of a house and barn, situated in the Jews’ street, 
that had belonged to the Jew Donin and his neph- 
ews. Another document, of the year 1311, refers 
to the sale of a house situated in the manor of the 
“hopital S. Jean de Ilierusalem, rue de la Iviferie, 
iou.xte la niaison qu’on appelle l’escliole aux Juifs.” 
In the library of Melun there is a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century entitled “ Breviarium Judaicum,” 
being a malizor (partly unedited), according to the 
French ritual, for the holy-days of Rosh lia-Slianali 
and Yom Kippur (described in detail by M. Schwab 
in “R. E. J. ” xiii. 296-299). Like the Jews in other 
parts of France, those of Melun were forced in 1306 
by King Philip the Fair to leave the city without 
hopes of ever returning. 

The most prominent scholars of Melun include: 

(1) Meshullam b. Nathan, identical, according to 
Z. Kahn {ib. i. 236), with the Narbonne scholar of 
the same name. Meshullam is known to have gone 
in 1150 from Narbonne to Melun, where he soon ac- 
quired a high reputation. He corresponded with R. 
Tam and the most famous rabbis of his time. He is 
quoted in the tosafot to Bezali (16a), ‘Abodali Zarah 
(29b), and Pesahim (105a). (2) Nathan b. Meshul- 

lam, son of the preceding; was living at Etampes 
in 1180. (3) Jedidiah, teacher of Abraham, ben 

Nathan of Lunel. (4) Menahem Sire Leon, or Mes- 
ser Leon (13th cent.). (5) The tosalist David of 
Melun, and (6) his son Judah, who in 1225 directed 
the Talmud school and was one of the four French 
rabbis who took part in 1240 in the religious con- 
troversy at Paris against Nicholas Donin. ° 

Bibliography : Ordnnimnccs cles Bois de France , i. 53 : Dep- 
pmy, Lcs Juif s danslc Mayen Age, p. 125; Carraoly, Ttine- 
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MELVILLE, LEWIS (LEWIS S. BENJA- 
MIN) ; English author; born in 1874. He is the 
author of the following works : “ Life of Thaekcray ” 
(1899); “Thackeray’s Stray Papers” (1902); “In 
the World of Mimes” (1902): and “Introduction to 
Thackeray’s Works ” (1903-4). He is a contributor 
to the “Fortnightly Review,” “The Bookman,” 
“Temple Bar,” and to other English periodicals. 


Bibliography: Literary Year-Book , 1904. 
J. 
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MEM: Thirteenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; the meaning of the name is “water,” the prim- 
itive shape of the letter resembling waves (see Al- 
phabet). “Mem” has two forms: one for the 
beginning or middle of a word (d), and one for the 
end (D). Its numerical value (in post-Biblical wri- 
tings) is 40. Being a labial, it interchanges in the 
Semitic group of languages with other labials, that 
is to say, with a, 1,1, and sometimes also with the 
liquids q, X f). In composition it appears as a pre- 
fix, denoting place, time, instrument, or agent, and 
is employed to form all participles except the “kal ” 
and “nifal,” and numerous substantives. 

t. M. Sel. 

MEMEL : City^ in the district of Konigsberg, 
East Prussia. It has a population of 19,796, inclu- 
ding 1,214 Jews (1900). The earliest mention of the 
Jews of Memel occurs in connection with the ad- 
journment of the diet by Duke Albrecht April 20, 
1567, when he decreed their expulsion from the city. 
In 1664 the Great Elector granted the Dutch Jew 
Moses Jacobsolm de Jonge the right of residence in 
the city. De Jonge, who carried on an extensive 
business; was finally compelled by financial diilicul- 
ties to leave, and after that Jews were permitted to 
enter only during the fairs. Furs and Hebrew books 
were important articles of trade. The Prussian edict 
of 1812 enabled the Jews again to settle in Memel, 
and the extensive commerce in wood carried on with 
Russia attracted many Polish and Russian Jews, 
among others, to the city. The community was not 
organized until 1862, when the liebra kaddislia was 
established. The first rabbi was Dr, Isaac Rulf 
(1865-98), who established the parochial school and 
the hospital, as well as the method of religious in- 
struction, and was actively interested in behalf 
of the Russian Jews. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Emanuel Carlebach. 

Bibliography : Rulf, Zur Gesch. dcr Jiulen in Memel , in 
1900 lrSt Bcrichtj (lcr LradRisc/ica Religionssclnde , Memel, 

l). 


II. V. 

MEMOR-BOOK (German, “Memorbuch ”) : A 
manuscript list of localities or countries in which 
Jews have been persecuted, together with the names 
of the martyrs, and necrologies. Memor-books are 
devoted primarily to the learned and influential, al- 
though others may be included for special reasons, 
particularly Jews distinguished for their noble char- 
acter, or who performed their duties toward the 
community with especial faithfulness or who gave 
or bequeathed gifts to its institutions. These me- 
morials to the dead, which were intended to serve as 
inspirations to the living, were read wholly or in 
part at the memorial services (see Hazkarat Nesiia- 
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mot). The so-called “ memmern the reading of 
the lists of martyrs and of places of martyrdom— 
was heard in the synagogue on the Sabbath before 
the Ninth of Ab and on the Sabbath before Pente- 
cost also. 

The earliest memor-book extant is that of the com- 
munity of Nuremberg. It was begun in 1296, and 
is so complete that it must have had predecessors 
which served as models for it. At all 
Memor- events, notwithstanding their name, 
book of the memor-books are not borrowed 
Nurem- from the Christian Church, but are a 
berg. product of Jewish piety ; for it has al- 
ways been customary in Israel to re- 
member the dead, to pray and to present offerings 
for them, and to hand their names down to poster- 
ity. Indeed, the Christian Church adopted this 
custom, which developed into the ritual observance 
of All Souls’ Day, from Judaism. Although the 
different memor-books occasionally show a resem- 
blance to a certain form of literature produced by 
the Catholic Church— the diptyclis borrowed from 
the Romans, the “libri vitas” or “libri viventium” 
used until the Carolingian period, the later calen- 
dars, necrologies, and martyrologies— yet many pas- 
sages in the Church Fathers indicate that the 
prayers for the dead were Jewish in origin, and 
date from the time of the Apostles, who were Jews 
(comp. Bautz, “Das Fegfeuer,” p. 76, Mayence, 
1.883 ; Propst, “ Liturgie dor Ersten Drei Christ lichen 
Jalirhunderte,” pp. 304 et seq .). 

After it had become customary to remember 
scholars, martyrs, benefactors, and others in prayers 
on the Sabbath and on feast-days, the names of the 
dead were entered in special books, with the formu- 
las for the “ hazkarah ” or the “hashkabah” (see 
Hazkarat Nesiiamot), generally beginning with 
the words: “Yizkor Elohim nishmat ...” (May 
God remember the soul of . . .). These books 
contained, in addition to the general part — the intro- 
ductory prayers and the names of the noble and 
beneficent — a simple list of the dead, with notes on 
their works and the sums spent for the repose of 
their souls. A list of localities and countries where 
persecutions had taken place either preceded the 
necrologies or was added to them. 

The original name of the memor-book was taken 
from the Bible, and it was called either “Sefer Zik- 
karon ” (= “Book of Remembrance,” after Mai. iii. 

16) or “Sefer ha-Zikronot ” (= “Book 
Name. of Commemorations”). The later title, 
k ‘ Sefer Hazkarat Nesliamot ” (= “ Me- 
morial Book of Souls”), was soon superseded by 
the general name “Memorial Book” or “Memor- 
Book,” which was applied to similar works in Chris- 
tian circles also. The names “pinkes” (= “book,” 
from the Greek niva?), “ Selbucli,” and “Totenbuch” 
occur but seldom. The word “memor-book” 
Cpm Itm is, derived from the 

Latin “memoria” (see Saif eld, “ Martyrologium, ” 
p. xii., note 5). 

The memor-book of the community of Nurem- 
berg, which was formerly designated by the mis- 
leading term “Memor-Book of Mayence,” on the au- 
thority of Carmoly (in “ Israeli!, ” 1865, 1866), Gratz 
(“Gesch.”), Neubauer (in “R.E. J.”iv. *?</.), and 


others, was begun in 1296 by a skilful scribe, Isaac 
b. Samuel of Meiningen, as a gift to be presented 
to the community of Nuremberg at 
So-Called the dedication of a new synagogue 
Memor- (Nov. 15, 1296). It was then taken 
Book of to Mayence, where it was stolen and 
Mayence. sold. Subsequently it was acquired 
by Carmoly, after whose death the 
Israelitisclie Religionsgesellschaft of Mayence ob- 
tained possession of it. It consists of three parts: 
(1) the first necrology of the community of Nurem- 
berg, a list of deaths and of gifts from about 1280 
to 1346 ; (2) the martyrologium, a list of martyrs from 
1096 to 1349; and (3) the second necrology of the 
synagogue of Nuremberg, a memor-book and list of 
deaths and of gifts from 1373 to 1 392. The entire work 
was edited by Salfeld (1896 and 1898) ; the necrolo- 
gies by Stern and Salfeld (“Nlirnberg im Mittel- 
alter,” pp. 95-205, Kiel, 1894-96); and the martyr- 
ology at Berlin, 1898, text, translation, introduc- 
tion, etc. 

The first necrology, which was probably preceded 
by forty-four pages containing a history of the per- 
secutions or a cycle of elegies, is prefaced by a 
prayer on the announcement of the 
Contents. New Moon ; a benediction for the mem- 
bers of the community who undertake 
to keep the fast-day called “Sheni we-Hamishi we- 
Sheni ” ; a benediction for the benefactors and per- 
sons attending the synagogue; a prayer for the sick; 
and the “ Ab lia-Rahamim,” a prayer for the martyrs 
of Israel. This is followed by a poem referring to 
the book, the building, and the dedication of the 
synagogue, and closing with the words: “The 
names of the donors have been entered in the Book 
of the Beloved, who sleep in the grave.” Then 
come the prayers, found in nearly all the memor- 
books, for the souls of the spiritual heroes of Israel 
and of individual benefactors, and the prayers for 
the dead (“ yizkor ”), in Hebrew and Old French, for 
the individual martyrs and the persecuted commu- 
nities. The martyrology is introduced by a sum- 
mary of the persecutions of 1096 to 1298, the names 
of the martyrs between 1096 and 1349, a list of cities 
and villages in which persecutions took place under 
Rindfleisch(1298) and Armleder (1336-39), and at the 
time of the Black Death (1348-49). The second 
necrology is introduced by the ritual for the New 
Moon and a prayer for the members of the commu- 
nity (“Mislieberak,” almost in the present form), .to 
which are added the same lists and other material 
as in the first necrology. 

As illustrations of the nature of the memor- 
book there follows a translation of the oldest por- 
tion thereof (i. 6 the portion which, amplified ac- 
cording as time and circumstance required, is com- 
mon to all memor-books) and of two yizkoi fiom 
tlie Hebrew and one from the Old French: 

kk The following souls are remembered [in prayer] on all Sab- 
baths of the year : Mar Solomon and Mistress Rachel, who have 
done much for the welfare of the community and have averted 
persecutions : our teacher R. Gershom, who by his teachings 
was the light of the eyes of the Israelites in the Diaspora ; our 
teacher R. Simon the Great, who has done much for the 
communities and has averted persecutions; our teacher R. 
Solomon [b. Isaac, 1.6., Rasbi], who through his commentaries 
was the light of the eyes of the Israelites in the Diaspora; our 
teacher R. Jacob and his brother R. Samuel, whose love spread 
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the study of the Word of God in Israel ; Mar Isaac and Mistress 
Bela, through whose efforts the toll was repealed at Coblenz ; 
oar teacher R. Men* b. R. Baruch, who has spread the study of 
the Word of God in Israel.” 

“ May God remember, as He has remembered the souls of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the souls of all members of communi- 
ties who have been killed, stoned, burned, strangled, slaugh- 
tered, drowned, broken on the wheel, hanged, or buried alive 
because they remained true to their belief in the One God. 
Since tliey have suffered this grievous pain, may God remem- 
ber them, together with all pious men and women who rest in 
paradise. To tins we respond : Amen ! ” 

vv May God remember, as He lias remembered the souls of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the souls of all members of com- 
munities who have striven for the welfare of the congregation, 
have averted persecutions, have secured the repeal of taxes, 
and have recovered scrolls of the Law from unworthy hands. 
Whether a pious gift has been vowed for them or not, may God 
remember them for their deeds.” 

“ May God remember the soul of . . . together with the souls 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because he bequeathed ... to 
the cemetery i Rememra De spirteine . . . comine spirteine 
. . . ki ad layes . . . pour amour ki fesis, cil le memred . . . ) ; 
because he did this, may God remember him together with 
the pious who dwell in paradise. Amen ! ” 

The formulas in French were added later, prob- 
ably after 1306, when a number of French exiles 
settled at Nuremberg. 

Several of the extant memor-books, single lists 
from manuscripts and printed texts, as well as 
works dealing with the subject, have been used by 
Saif eld in his edition of the Nuremberg memor-book 
(see his “Martyrologium,” pp. xxvi. et seq.), and a 
discussion of their form, contents, and importance 
for the history of scholars aud of persecutions will 
be found there. The following list gives a survey 
of his material : 

Hebrew Codex No. 45 of the Landes- und Universitats-Bibiio- 
thek in Strasburg, pp. 15-16, with lists of the martyrs of Worms 
of 1096 and 1349. 

Hebrew Codex No. 87 (42) of the municipal library, Hamburg, 
fols. 31 et 86Q., with 165 places of persecution in 1298 et scq. 
(Salfeld, Le. p. xxvii.). 

Extract from a memor-book of 1313-14, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Chief Rabbi Charleville-Versailles, containing a list of 
places in which persecutions occurred between 1298 and 1303 
(Jellinek, “Kontres Hamkonen, Martyrer- und Memorbuch,” p. 

9, Vienna, 1881). 

Mahzor, MS. Oxford, Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1108, with a list of places of the persecutions of 1349 (reprinted 
in “R. E. J.” iv. 29). 

Oxford MS., Neubauer, 11 Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1171, with 
lists of 1349 (reprinted in “R. E. J.” iv. 29, 30). 

Codex Epstein in Vienna (formerly in the possession of Hal- 
berstamof Bielitz), prayer-book according to tbe German ritual, 
with a list of communities in which martyrdoms took place 
(first ed. “Isr. Letterbode,” viii. 89; republished in “Martyro- 
logium,” p. 79; comp, also pp. xxiii., 272). 

Wibel, translation of an old fragment of a Jewish martyrol- 
ogy (“Unschuldige Naclirichten auf das Jahr 1740”), dating 
from the second half of the fifteenth century. 

Two anonymous memor-books of German communities 
(“ Martyrologium, ” p, xxviii,). 

Manuscript of Carmoly, in possession of Dr. Brann at Breslau 
( ib .). 

Memor-books of the following places: Alslieim, eight- 
eenth century ; Bayersdorf, written in 1089 ; Berglieim-on-the- 
Erft, begun in 1677; Bingen, in 1787; Bodigheim, 1745; Bonn, 
1725; Bretten, between 1716 and 1742; Coblenz, 1580; Deutz 
(Cologne), beginning with 1581; Dittigheim, 1746; Florsheim, 
nineteenth century ; Frankfort-on-the-Main (first entry 1627) ; 
Furth, memor-book of the Neuschule, of the Waisenverein, of 
the Klaus, and of the Altsohule (edited by Lowenstein in Gei- 
ger’s “ Zeitschrift,” i. 274, ii. 91 et scq.); Gailingen, 1842 ; Gross- 
Gerau, seventeenth century ; Hagenau, 1800 ; Hanau, part L, 
1601; Kastel, 1785; Kirchhain, 1773 ; Kochendorf, 1732; Kreuz- 
naeh, 1638; Kriegshaber; Mayence communal memor-books of 
1583 and 1837, Krankenpflege-Verein No. 3, beginning of eight- 
eenth century, and Religionsgesellseliaft, 1853; Mannheim, 
1784 ; Michelstadt, beginning of eighteenth century ; Minden, | 


beginning of seventeenth century ; Nieder-Elinlieim ; Nurem- 
berg (necrology of 1349; ed. Lowe, “The Memor-Book of Niirn- 
berg,” Loudon, 1S81); Ober-Elinheim ; Oppenheiin, 1795 (after 
an earlier copy); Partenheim, 1738; Pfersee (comp. Perles in 
“ Momitssclirift,” xxii. 503 cl scq.); Rheinbach near Bonn, one 
necrology of 1650; Sontheim : Strasburg; Treves, 1664; Vi- 
enna; Weilmiinster, 1708; Weisenau near Mayence, 1782 (after 
an earlier copy); Worms, i., ii., iii.; Xanten, on the lower 
Rhine, one part of 1776. 


Many other valuable memor-books exist besides 
those used by Salfeld. That of Buttenwiesen has 
been edited by Lamm in “ Monatsschril't, ” xlv. 540 et 
seq., while those of Binswangen, Edenheim, Ehren- 
breitstein (formerly called Thai ; first entry 1647), Em- 
den, Harburg (Swabia), Ilochberg near Wurzburg, 
Oettingen, Steppach, Wallerstein, Wittelshofen, and 
many others are still unedited. The memor-book of 
Misslitz belonging to the Klaus Synagogue of Zecha- 
riali Lewi of Vienna has been described by Kauf- 
mann (in Berliner's “Magazin,” xvii. 289 et seq.), 
who used also the one of Diisseldorf (“Aus Heinrich 
Heine's Ahnonsaal,” p. 274), while that of Mamels- 
dorf has been mentioned by Zunz (“ Literaturgescli.” 
p. 112) and others. 

Further study on the subject, together with scien- 
tific editions of the memor-books, would probably 
yield valuable data for statistics, economics, gene- 
alogies of scholars and families, nomenclature, dip- 
lomatics, ritual, and liturgy, as well as for Jewish 
history in general. See Maiityrology. 


Bibliography: Salfeld, Mcirtiirnloaium, 1896-98; 
Salfeld, NVmibcrq im Mitt el alter, Kiel, 1894-96. 

J. 


Stern and 
S. Sa. 


MEMORIAL DATES : Jewish communities, 
as a rule, have taken no note of birthdays of any 
of their members and only in rare cases of the dates of 
death. One of these cases is the anniversary of the 
day on which Gedaliali was assassinated (3d Tishri), 
upon which a fast is observed by Jews in all parts 
of the world ; and on the 18tli Iyyar (Lag be-‘Omer), 
Jews living in Palestine visit the tomb of Simon 
ben Yohai, believing this date- to be the anniversary 
of the latter’s death. Jews of eastern Europe, 
furthermore, record the days on which eminent rab- 
bis die, because on every “ Jalirzeit ” (anniversary of 
the day of death) they- make it a practise to visit 
the graves of such rabbis, and to ask for their inter- 
cession in heaven. 

Besides these “ Jalirzeiten ” there are a number 
of days which, although they have acquired a re- 
ligious aspect, have also a historical significance, and 
are observed either by the Jews as a whole or by 
local communities. Thus the Ninth of Ab is ob- 
served as a fast-day, for on that day the Temple 
was twice destroyed. On the twenty -fifth of Kislew 
the Feast of Hanukkali begins, because on that day 
Judas Maccabeus consecrated anew the Temple at 
Jerusalem (165 b.c,). 

The communities of Cologne, Worms, Mayence, 
and a few other cities in the Rhine district observed 
fast-days in memory of the martyrs who died during 
the First Crusade (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 127). Polish 
Jews fast on the 20th of Si wan on account of the 
Cossack atrocities of 1648 (see Fasting and Fast- 
Days). In Crete and Frankfort-on-the-Main as well 
as in certain communities in Egypt, special feasts 
or Purims are celebrated in commemoration of mi- 
raculous events. Tbe Alexandrian Jews observed a 
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memorial day in honor of the translation of the Bible 
into Greek (Philo, “Vita Mosis,” ii. , § 7; see also 

Festivals). # _ _ _ 

In imitation of these memorial days sanctified by 
religion, other dates of Jewish interest have been 
recorded from time to time, and arc used in calen- 
dars, almanacs, and at times in the Jewish pi ess. 

In recent years large collections of notable dates 
have been made by Jewish scholars and historians, 
beginning with L. Zunz. The following list gives 
in calendric order the more important and intei- 
esting of these : 

January. 

1. Jair Hayyim Bacharach, German rabbi, died, 1702. Several 

thousand Jews killed by an earthquake at Safed and Ti- 
berias, 1837. -loo- 

2. Persecutions of Jews at Lauda and Bisckofsheim, l~3o. 

3. “ Neue Stiittigkeit ” for Frankfort-on-the-Main makes right 

of domicil perpetual, 1017. Rachel, French actress, died, 
1858. 

4 Hoses Hendelssolin, philosopher and religious reformer, 
died, 1780. Wilhelm Beer, German astronomer, horn, 
1797. 

o. Joseph Salvador, Jewish historian, horn, 1796. Edward 
Lasker, German statesman, died, 1884. 

6. First auto da fe held at Seville, 1481. 

7 Disputation at Tortosa, Joseph Albo being one of the partici- 
pants, 1413. Sir Julian Goldsmid, English member of Par- 
liament, died, 1S96. 

8. Samuel Cahen, translator of the Bible into French, died, 

9. Liebmann Adler, American rabbi, horn, 1812. 

10. David Nieto, baham of London, died, L Poll-tax abol- 

ished in France, 1784, 

11. Abraham Mapu, Russian Hebrew writer, horn, 1808. Lelio 

della Torre, Italian Jewish theologian, horn, 180a. 

12. Edict of Juan II. of Castile, withdrawing civil jurisdiction 

from the Jews, confirmed, 1412. 

13. Law of Baden forms Jews into special religious community 

with all privileges, 1809. Alexander I. of Russia issues 
edict removing Jews from villages to towns^ and cities In 
the governments of Moghilef and Vitebsk, 1325^ 

14 Hebrew books, confiscated under bull of Feb. 28, 1593, burned 
at Rome, 1001. Great fire in the Frankfort ghetto, ldl. 

15. Leopold Dukes, Hungarian Jewish scholar, born, 1810. 

10 Johann Jacob Raabe, translator of the Misbnah,torn, ldl. 

17. Marcus Ilerz, physician and philosopher, horn, li 47. j 

18. Solomon Sulzer, reformer of synagogal music, died, 18JU. 

19. Marcus Herz, physician and philosopher, died, 1803. Isaac 

D’ Israeli, English litterateur and father of the Earl of 
BeaeonsQeld, died, 1848. 

20. Moritz Oppenheim, German painter of Jewish family life, 

21 Jews expelled from France, 1306. Nathan Marcus Adler, 
chief rabbi of the British empire, died, 1890. 

22. David Cassel, Jewish historian, died, 1893. English Zionist 
Federation founded, 1899. 

23 Abraham ibn Ezra, Bible exegete and poet, died, 116i . 

24. Ferdinand Julius Cohn. German botanist and zoologist, 

born, 1828. Isaac Artom, Italian statesman and senator, 
died,’ 1900. 

25. Disputation at Paris on the Talmud, L*40. 

26. First edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch printed at Bologna, 

1482 

27. Jerome Napoleon grants full eivil rights to Jews of West- 

phalia, 1808. 

28. Lippold. master of the Brandenburg mint, executed lm 3. 

Theodor Benfey, German Sanskritist and philologist, 

29. Abraham Furtado, president of the Sanhedrin summoned by 

Napoleon, died, 1817. 

31. Henry III. issues regulations for English Jewry, i~»o. 
February. 

1. Bogumil Dawison, German actor, died, 1872. Mass-meetings 
held at New r York and London expressing sympathy with 
the persecuted Jews of the Russian empire 1882. Perez 
Smolenskin, Russian Hebrew’ writer, died, 18 &l 
3. Felix Meudelssohn-Bartlioldy, composer, born, 1809. Chailes 

the Bourbon, King of Naples and of the two Sicilies, in- 
vites the Jews back for fifty years, 1740. 


19. 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


“Resettlement Day” in England. Oliver Cromwell grants 
Carvajal and other Jews right of residence, 16o7. Joseph 
Suss Oppenheimer executed; many Jews driven from 
Wurttemberg in consequence, 1738. 

Rashionthe Pentateuch, the earliest dated printed Jewish 
book, issued at Reggio, 1475. The disappearance of Father 
Tomaso (Thomas) gives rise to the Damascus Affair, 
1840. Nehemiah Brail, Jewish scholar, died, 1891. 

Solomon Murik, French Arabic scholar, died, 1867. Elijah 
Benamozegh, Italian rabbi and cabalist, died, 1900. 
Sbabbetliai Cohen (Shach), died, 1063. Berthold Auerbach, 
German novelist, died, 1882. 

Opening of the Sanhedrin at Paris, 1807. Isaac Adolphe 
Cr^mieux, French statesman, died, 18S0. 

Societal Felix Libertate founded at Amsterdam, 1795. 

Auto da fe at Toledo at which 740 Jews were reconciled, 
1486. Ludwig Borne, German writer, died, 1837. Isaac 
Baer Levinsohn. the Mendelssohn of Russia, died, 1860. 
Zacharias Frankel, Jewish scholar and theologian, died, 
1875. 

Two thousand Jews burned at Strasburg, 1349. Jews or- 
dered to leave Vienna, 1670. 

Carel Asser, Dutch jurist, born, 1780. _ 

Emancipation of tbe Jew’s of Sweden, 1870. Commission 
appointed to revise the laws concerning the Jews of Rus- 
sia, 1883. 

. Heinrich Heine, German poet, died, 18a6. 

“Hatti Humayun” issued, granting full civic rights to 
Turkish Jews, 1856. Congregation of the Holy Office de- 
clares forcible baptism of Jewish children by Christian 
nurses effective, 1705. 

Peter Beer, Austrian educator, .horn, 1<58. Henry IV. 
grants Jews of Speyer nrotection to life and property, 

Johann Christopher Wolf, Christian bibliographer of Jewish 
books, born, 1683. 

Johann Reuchlin, champion of the Jew’s and defender of the 
Talmud, born, 1455. Isaac Marcus Jost, Jewish historian, 

FranzDelitzsch, Christian Hebraist, born, 1813. Sir George 
Jessel, master of tbe rolls, England, born, 1824. 

Moritz Oppenheim, German painter of Jewish family life, 

died, 1882. . ^ . 

Bull of Nicholas V. prohibiting Christians from having so- 
cial intercourse w*ith Jews and Saracens, 1451. 

Jew's expelled from all Papal States except Rome and An- 

Benedict Spinoza, philosopher, died, 1677. Paulus Cassel, 
Jewish scholar and convert to Christianity, born, 1821. 
Vincent Fettmilch and bis chief accomplices executed, 
Frankfort, 1616. Berthold Auerbach, German novelist 
born. 1812’. Rachel, French actress, born, 1820. 


March. 

1. About four thousand Jew’s burned at Worms, 1349. 

4 Gregory IX. issues bill forbidding Christians to dispute on 
matters of faith with Jews, 1233. Rights of Man de- 
clared in Holland, 1795. Religious freedom proclaimed in 

Austria, 1849. ^ . . 

5. The states of Austria demand that no Jews be permitted to 

dwell there, 1460. 

6. Massacre of Jews at Navarre, 1328. _ a . 

7 Mordecai Jaffe, codifier of rabbinical law, died, 1612, Joseph 
Almanzi, bibliophile and poet, died, ISfiO. 

9. Julius Furst, Hebrew philologist and Jewish bibliographer, 
died, 1873. 

10. Ignaz Moscheles, German composer, died, 13. 0. . 

11 Bull of Benedict XIII. against tbe Talmud and any Jewish 

books attacking Christianity, 1415. Edict giving tbe Jews 
of Prussia citizens’ rights, 1812. . 

12 Judah Lob Bensew, Jewish grammarian and lexicogra- 

pher, died, 1811. Ludwig Augustus Frankl, German ra- 
ter and poet, died, 1893. . 

13. Aaron of Neustadt (surnamed Blumlem), uncle and chief 

instructor of Isserlein, died, 1421. 

14. Mob attacks the Jewish quarter at Cordova, slaughtering 

manv Jews and Maranos, 14<3. Heyman Stemthal, lin- 
guist and philosopher, died, 1899. Ludwig Bamberger, 
German deputy and political economist, died, 1399. 

15. Albert Cohn, Orientalist and philanthropist, died, 13 j 9- 

Peddling prohibited in Rumania ; 20,000 Jews are thus de- 
prived of a livelihood, 1884. 

16 Jews of York Slav themselves in order to avoid baptism. 
1190. 
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17. Napoleon institutes the system of consistories in France, 

1808. Jacques- Francois- Froiuenthal-Elie Halevy, compo- 
ser, died, 1802. Judah 1\ Benjamin becomes secretary of 
war of the Confederacy of America, 1802. 

18. Leopold Zunz, Jewish scholar, died, 1886. 

10. Jews of Brest-Litovsk granted free trade and occupation 
and half of the tolls, 1527. 

20. Riots in many cities of Germany, 1848. 

21. Leo da Modena, Italian rabbi and author, died, 1648. Three 

Jews executed at Wilna on a false blood accusation, 
1691. 

22. Charter granted to Jews of England by Richard I., 1190. 

Jews permitted to return to Lithuania, 1503. Michael 
Beer, German poet, died, 1833. 

23. Talmuds burned in Rome at the Feast of Pentecost, 1322. 

Naphtali Herz Wesel (Hart wig Wesselv), died, 1805. Isaac 
Artom elected senator in Italy ; first Jew to hold such an 
office, 1877. 

24. Joseph Caro, codifier of rabbinical Judaism, died, 1575. 

Solomon Halberstam, Jewish scholar, died, 1900. 

25. Joseph Ahnanzi, bibliophile and poet, born, 1801. 

26. Isaac M. Wise, American Reform rabbi, died, 1900. 

27. Wilhelm Beer, German astronomer, died, I860. 

28. Lazarus Bendavid, German philosopher and reformer, died, 

1S32. James Dannesteter, French Orientalist, born, 1849. 
Jews expelled from Moscow by order of the governor- 
general, 1891. 

29. Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia (RaMaH), nasi and Tal- 

mudist, died, 1244. Jews who served in Russian army 
permitted by edict to settle in Finland, 1858. 

30. Moses ben Mnimon (Maitnonides), philosopher, born, 1135. 

Solomon Sulzer, reformer of synagogal music, born, 1804. 

31. Edict of expulsion of Jews from Spain issued by Ferdinand 

and Isabella, 1492. 

April. 

1. Disappearance of Esther Solymosi gives rise to a blood ac- 

cusation at Tisza-Eszlur, 1882. Baroness Clara de Hirsch, 
philanthropist, died, 1S99. 

2. Jews expelled from Genoa, 1550. 

3. Charles V. of Germany issues edict against blood accusations, 

1544. Hirsch Kalischer, founder of modern Zionism, born, 
1795. 

4. Isaac da Fonseca Aboab, hakain at Amsterdam, died, 1693. 

Opening of the Anglo-Jewisli Historical Exhibition in the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, 1887. 

5. Moses Ephraim Kuh, first German Jewish poet, died, 1790. 

6. Aaron Bernstein, German publicist, born, 1812. 

7. Emancipation of the Jews of Prussia, 1848. 

8. Ferdinand III. grants Bohemian Jews right of residence in 

all royal towns, 1648. One hundred and twenty-eight 
Jews killed by soldiers and populace at Bucharest as the 
result of a blood accusation, 1801. 

10. Karl Isidor Beck, Austrian poet, died, 1879. 

11. First anathema against Hasidim issued at Wilna, 1772. Fer- 

dinand Lassalle, socialist agitator, born, 1825. 

12. Jews of Cracow plundered and many murdered by soldiers, 

1464. 

13. Sabbato Morais, American rabbi, born, 1823. Edict of Nich- 

olas I. founding agricultural colonies in Russia; general 
Jewish regulations issued in Russia, 1835. 

14. Deutseli-Israelitischer Gemeindebund founded, 1869. 

15- Dankmar Adler, American architect, died, 4900. 

16. Menaliem ben Jacob, poet and teacher at Worms, died, 1203. 

17. Frederick the Great i_ssues a “General-Privilegiuni” for the 

Prussian Jews, 1750. Pope Pius IX. issues edict to re- 
move the walls of the Roman ghetto, 1848. 

18. Charge of host desecration at Prague leads to massacre of 

Jcv\ s, 1389. Earl of Beaconslleld, English premier, died, 
1881. 

19. Massacre of Jews at Cordova by soldiers of Sulaiman ben al- 

Hakim, 1013. Jacob Emden, German rabbi, died, 1776. 

20. Levi ben Gershon, philosopher and commentator, died, 1344. 

Proselyte Nicholas Anthoine burned at Geneva, 1632. 

21. Baron Maurice de Hirsch, philanthropist, died, 1896. 

22. Isaac Adolphe Cremieux, French statesman, born, 1796. 

Uriah Phillips Levy, American commodore, born, 1792. 

23. Louis XIII. of France issues edict forbidding Christians, un- 

der penalty of death, to shelter Jews or converse with 
them, 1615. Elijah ben Solomon of Wilna, the “ Gaon,” 
born, 1720. Poll-tax in territories of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg abolished, 1803. 

24. First recorded auto da fe held at Troyes, 1288. 

25. Anti-Semitic league of Germany presents a petition with 

255,000 signatures to Bismarck, 1881. 


26. Dutch West India Company directs Peter Stuyvesant to al- 

low Jews to dwell and trade in New Netherlands, 1655. 
Jews expelled from Russia and the Ukraine by Catherines 
1727. 

27. Mei'r of Rotheuburg died, 1293. Anti-Semitic riot at Eliza- 

bethgrad begins a series of excesses against the Jews in 
South Russia, 1881. 

29. Antony Samuel Adain-Salomon, French sculptor, died, 1881 
3U - decree ordering Jews to leave Spain publicly announced, 

May, 

D Moses Isserles, Polish rabbi and code annotator, died, 1572. 
Johann Jacoby, German statesman, born, 1805. Sir Francis 
Henry Goldsmid, M.P., first English Jewish lawyer, born 
1808. 

2. All the Jews of England thrown into prison, 1287. Giacomo 

Meyerbeer, composer, died, 1864. 

3. Jews of Speyer massacred by the Crusaders, 1096. 

4. Benjamin II., Rumanian traveler, died, 1864. 

6. Ludwig Borne, German writer, born, 1786. Judah P. Ben- 

jamin, statesman and lawyer, died, 1884. 

7. Attack on the Alcana (smaller Jewry) of Toledo by the ene- 

mies of Samuel ha-Levi ; 1,200 injured, 1355. 

8. Anti-Jewish riots in different parts of Russia, especially in 

Kiev, 1881. 

10. Great auto da fe at Lisbon, 1682. 

11. Bull of Benedict XIII. against Talmud and any Jewish 

books attacking Christianity, 141 5. Abraham Geiger, J ew- 
isli scholar and theologian, born, 1810. 

12. Massacre of the Jews of Worms by Crusaders, 1096. Synod 

of Vienna under Cardinal Guido orders Jews to wear 
pointed hats, 1267. 

14. Solomon Munk, French Orientalist, born, 1803. 

15. Bogumil Dawison, Polish-German actor, born, 1818. Rus- 

sian “May Laws” issued, 1882. 

16. Emancipation of the Jews of Holland, 1796. Heyman Stein- 

thal, philosopher and linguist, born, 1823. 

17. First Jewish school in Hungary opened at Alt-Ofen, 1784. 

William Steinitz, chess-player, born, 1836. 

18. Anti-Jewish riots in Algeria, 1897. 

19. Isaac Alfasi, Talmudic author, died, 1103. 

20. Samuel Alatri, Italian philanthropist, died, 1889. 

21. Thirty Jews burned at Bosing, near Presburg, 1529. 

22. Martyrdom of Brussels Jews charged with host desecration, 

1370. Israel ben EliezerBa‘alSliein-Tob (BeSHT), founder 
of the sect Hasidim, died, 1760. Mor'decai M. Noah, Amer- 
ican diplomat and communal worker, died, 1851. 

23. All the Jews of Austria seized, 1420. 

24. Riot at Frankfort-on-the-Main on account of a Jewish per- 

vert; 180 killed and Jewish quarters destroyed, 1241. 
Abraham Geiger, Jewish scholar and reformer, born, 1810. 

25. Louis Philippe issues regulations for the internal organiza- 

tion of the French Jews, 1844. 

26. Martyrdom of Jews at Blois, 1171. 

27. Jews of Mayenee massacred by Crusaders, 1096. Jacques- 

Franqois-Fromenthal-Elie Halevy, composer, born, 1799. 

29. Lelewel, Polish geographer and friend of Jews, died, 1861 . 

30. Massacre of Jews at Cologne by Crusaders, 1096. Ignaz 

Moscheles, German composer, born, 1794. 

Junk. 

1. “ Privilegium Fredericianum ” issued by Duke Frederick II. 

of Austria, 1244. 

2. Tolerance edict of Joseph II. of Austria issued, 1782. Grace 

Aguilar, English novelist and writer on Jewish history, 
born, 1816. 

4. Outbreaks against Jews of Seville, 1391. 

5. Jews of Rome forbidden to practise usury, 1570. Sir Julius 

Benedict, composer and conductor, died, 1885. 

6. Henry II. imposes on Jews of Toledo a tax of 20,000 gold 

“ dollas ” ( = $9,630,000), 1369. 

7. Louis Jacoby, German engraver, born, 1828. David Kauf- 

inann, Hebraist and Orientalist, born, 1852. 

8. Riots at Posen lasting to July 4, on account of a false mur- 

der charge, 1696. Fanny von Arnstein, society leader at 
Vienna, died, 1818. 

9. Jacob Tam, most prominent of French tosaflsts, died, 1171. 

Samuel M oh i lever, rabbi and Zionist, died, 1898. 

10. Six thousand Jews of Nemirov slaughtered by the Cossacks, 
1648. 

12. Jews of France ordered to wear a yellow badge, 1269. 

35. Jews expelled from Genoese territory, 1567. 

16. Many Jews murdered in Erfurt, 1221. Joseph Solomon del 
Medigo born, 1591. 
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17 . 

20 . 

21 . 

23. 

24. 


28. 


11 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

2C>. 

27. 

28. 


Twenty-four wagon-loads of Talinuds and two hundred 
other manuscripts burned at Paris, 1244. ^ Eighty Maranos 
imprisoned by Alexander VI. at Rome, 1503. 

Four thousand Jews slain at Toledo, 1391. Cossacks slay 
thousands of Jews at Homel, Poland, 1767. 

Rabbinical synod held at Ferrara, 1554. Jacques Offenbach, 
composer, born, 1819. 

Martyrdom of Jews of IVeissenburg, 1270. 

Jews treacherously murdered at Tulchiu by Cossacks, 1648. 
Edgar Mortara forcibly taken from his family, giving lise 
to the ” Mortara Case,” 1858. 

Religious disputation before Louis IX. of France, 1^40. Tw o 
hundred and fifty Jews murdered in Kothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber, 1298. 

Lipmann Heller forced to leave his p;ost as rabbi at Prague, 
1029, Adolf Jellinek, Jewish scholar, born, 1821. 

Jews of Xanten massacred by Crusaders, 1096. Joseph 
Israels, Dutch painter, born, 1824. 

Me’ir of Rothenburg imprisoned at Rotevil by Bishop Henry 
of Basel, 1286. Jew badge introduced into Venice, 13bb. 
Blood accusation at Xanten, 1891. ^ 

Edict forbidding Maranos to leave Portugal, loo< . Jew s ex- 
pelled from Prague, 1745. 

July. 

Elijah ben Samuel burned at Rome, 1298. Bernard Beer, 
German- Jewish scholar, died, 1861. _ 

Anglo-Jewish Association founded, 1871. 

Mansion House meeting in London protests against the out- 
rages of the Damascus Affair, 1840. Religious freedom 
proclaimed in Germany, 1868. Theodor Herzl, Zionist 
leader, died, 1904. _ _ 

Judah ben Asher, Talmudist, died, 1349. Isabella Nunez 
Alvarez burned in auto da fe at Madrid, 1632. 

Pope Innocent IV. issues bull against blood accusation, 
1247. 

Three hundred Jews murdered at Tarrega, Catalonia, 131S. 
Gregory X. issues bull against blood accusation, 1274. Lud- 
wig Chronegk, German theatrical manager and actor, 
died, 1891. 

Seligmann Heller, German poet, horn, 1831. 

Julius Oppert, Orientalist, born, 182o. Lord Rothschild 
takes his seat as first Jewish peer in the British House of 
Lords, 1884. . 

Czarina Anne expels the Jews from Little Russia, li40. E. 

H. Lindo, Jewish historian, died, 1865. 

Godfrey of Bouillon takes Jerusalem, and nearly all the 
Jews there are slaughtered, 1099. Solomon V izhaki 
( Rashi) , commentator, died, 1105. Berlin Congress inserts 
clause 44 into its treaty, 1878. _ __ .. 

United Synagogue of London established by Act of Pailia- 
ment, 1870. 

Pope lavs down principle that Jews were doomed to per- 
petual servitude because they had crucified Jesus, 120o. 
Royal decree expelling Jews from Portugal issued, loOS. 
Act permitting Jews to trade in New Netherlands issued, 

Graziadio Isaiali Ascoli, Italian philologist, born, 1829. 
Anti-Semitic riots at Neustettin, lasting two days, 1881. 
Nathan Rothschild, founder of the London banking-house, 
died, 1836. 

Thirty-eight Jews burned at Berlin, lolO. 

Religious disputation at Barcelona, Nahmanides defending 
Judaism, 1263. ....... 

Shabbetliai ben Joseph Bass, founder or Jewish bibliogra- 

, Firs^ expulsion of Jews from France, 1306. About 10,000 
j ews slain at Polonnoye, near Jitomir, 1648. 

. Shabbetliai Zebi, pseudo-Messiah, born, 1G26. 

Jean de Bloch, Russo-Polish financier, born, 1836. 
jews expelled from Vienna, 1670. Johan n^Chnstopher 
Wolf, bibliographer of Jewish books, died, 1739. 

Pope Paul IV. establishes the ghetto at Rome, loo6. First 
sitting of the Assembly of Notables, 1806. 

Benedict Spinoza excommunicated, 1056. 

Emancipation in Hungary, 1849. Eduard Lasker secures the 
passing of the “ Austritt-Gesetz ” permitting persons in 
Prussia to sever connection with any religious community, 
1876. Sir Moses Monteflore, philanthropist, died, 188,). 
Max Nordau, writer and Zionist, horn, 1849. Joseph Deren- 
bourg. Orientalist, died, 1895. 

Auto da f<5 at Toledo, 1488. „ 

Little St. Hugh of Lincoln disappeared, 12oo. Nachman 
Krochmal, Galician scholar, died, 1840. 


August. 


1 Mordecai ben Hillel killed during the massacre of Jews at 
Nuremberg, 1298. Two Jew's elected to the National As- 
sembly of Holland, 1797. Last auto da fd at which a Jew 
was burned held at Valencia, 1826. 

2. Jews expelled from Spain, 1492._ First Portuguese synagogue 

at Amsterdam dedicated, 1675. 

3. Patent for Bohemia removes all Jewish disabilities, 1<97. 

Carel Asser, Dutch jurist, died, 1836. 

4. Samuel Cahen, translator of the Bible into French, bora, 

1796. Max Ring, German poet, born, 1817. 

5 Great massacre of Jews at Barcelona, 1391. Maria Theresa, 
for an annual consideration of 3,000,000 gulden, suspends 
for a period of 10 years the edict expelling Jew's from 
Austria, 1748. 

6. Marcus Eliezer Bloch, naturalist, died, L99. 

7. Boiko I. of Silesia grants Jews “Privilegium Fredenci- 

anum,” 1295. „ . . 

8 Bull of Pius IV. permits Jews to lay aside the yellow hat on 
journeys, 1561. Jacob Christian Basnage, Christian his- 
torian of the Jews, born. 1653. 

9. Jews settle in Pinsk and secure lands for synagogue and 
cemetery, 1506. Anti-Jewish riots at Frankfort ; house of 
the Rothschilds attacked, 1819. ^ 

10 Leopold Zunz, Jewish scholar, bora, 1<94. Alexander I. of 
Russia prohibits foreign Jews from settling permanently 
in Russia, 1824. . 

n. Jonan Abravanel, Hebrew poet, died, 1667. Restriction on 
the use of Christian prasnomens removed in Bohemia, lbdb. 

12. Nahmanides visits Jerusalem, 1267. Jossel von Rosheim ob- 

tains from Charles V. an extension of the AJsatian privi- 
leges to the whole Holy Roman Empire, lo30. William 
Steinitz, chess-master, died, 1900. 

13. Johannes Buxtorf II., Christian Hebraist, born, lo99. 

14. Baruch Auerbach, educator and philanthropist, horn, l<9o. 

15. Simon ben Asher, astronomer, died, 1342. 

16. Johannes Buxtorf II., Christian Hebraist, died, 1664. 

17. Papal edict forbids Jews to admit Christians into synagogue, 

1592. 

19. Michael Beer, German poet, horn, 1800. 

20. Maranos of the Basque Provinces ordered to leave the Jew- 

ish streets and to live among Christians, 1493. 

21. Joseph Derenbourg, Orientalist, horn, 1811. 

22. Six thousand Jews slaughtered in Mayence, 1349- 

24. Three thousand Jews slaughtered m Erfurt, 1349. Aaron 

Chorin (Choriner) , Hungarian rabbi, died, 1844. ■ 

25. Samuel David Luzzatto, Italian Jewish scholar, horn, 1800. 

David Gans, Jewish historian and mathematician, died, 

28 ” ‘Ale nu ” prayer forbidden in Prussia, 1703. Isaac Samuel 
Reggio, Jewish theological writer, died, lS5o. Opening 
of the first Zionist Congress at Basel, 1897. 

30. Zebi Ashkenazi, rabbi in London and Amsterdam, died, loob. 
8l! Joseph Pichon of Seville, chief royal tax-gatherer, executed 
by order of Jewish judges, 1379. Ferdinand Lassalle, so- 
cialistic agitator, died, 1864. 

September. 

1 Jews of Brest ordered to obey court of Rabbi Mendel Frank, 
1531. Anti-Jewish riots at Frankfort-on-the-Mam, under 
Fettmilch, 1614. . 

2. Jews of Holland declared by the National Assembly citizens 

of the Batavian republic, 1796. 

3. Coronation massacre at Loudon, 1189. James Joseph Ol- 

vester, English mathematician, born, 1814. Anti-Jewish 
riots at Stockholm, 1852. 

4. Michael Sachs, German rabbi, horn, 1808. 

5 Henrietta Herz, leader of Berlin salon, born, Lb4. 

6. Moses Mendelssohn, philosopher and religious reformer, 

born, 1729. . _ 1on , 

7. Hirseli (Heinrich) Graetz, Jewish historian, died, 1891. 

8. Israelsky, accused of ritual murder at Konitz, acquitted, 

1900. 

9 Cantain Alfred Dreyfus condemned a second time, 1899. 

10. Jewish community founded at^ Berlin, 16<1. Shabbetliai 

Zebi, pseudo-Messiah, died, 1676. 

11. Jewish Colonization Association founded by Baron de Hirseh, 

1891. 

12. David Oppenlieim, bibliophile, died. Lob. 

13. Johannes Buxtorf I., Christian scholar, died. lbJ). Sh«ib- 

bethai Zebi embraces Mohammedanism, 1666. 

14 Albert Coim, Jewish scholar and philanthropist, bora, 1814. 
15. Akiba Eger the Elder, rabbi and Talmudic author, died, 
1780. Giacomo Meyerbeer, composer, born. LJ1. 
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10. C.; race Aguilar, English novelist and writer on Jewish his- 
tory, died, 1817. 

17. Decree ordering Jews to leave France issued, 1394. Pedro 

Arbues, inquisitor, “the darling of Torquemada,” died, 
1487). 

18. Jonathan Eybesehiitz, rahbi and author, died, 1704. Sultan 

of Morocco grants religious liberty to Jews and Christians, 
1S80. 

19. Mayer Rothschild, founder of the Frankfort banking-house, 

died, 1812. Capt. Alfred Dreyfus “pardoned,” 1899. 

20. Gedaliah Yuliya, writer on history, died, 1487. Ghetto at 

Rome abolished. 1870. 

22. Dedication of the Mayenee synagogue, 1104. 

24. Moses Sofer, rabbinical author, born, 1702. 

27. Emancipation of the Jews of France, 1791. 

28. First congregation founded at, Stockholm, 1775. 

29. Jews of Krems massacred, 1349. Fanny von Arnstein, soci- 

ety leader at Vienna, born, 1757. Samuel David Lnzzatto, 
Italian Jewish scholar, died, 1805. 

30. Zacharias Frnnkel. Jewish scholar and theologian, born, 

1801. 

OCTOBER. 

1. About 7,000 Jews expelled from the government of Kiev, 

Russia, 1898. 

2. Thousands of Jews killed at Lublin by Cossacks, 1050. 

3. Blood-aeeusatioii riot at Galatz; ninety Jews injured and 

four synagogues destroyed, 1808. Moses Selireiber (Sofer). 
Orthodox leader and rabbi, died. 1839. 

4. Emancipation of the Jews of Baden. 1802. 

5. Jacques Offenbach. French composer, died, 1880. 

6. Abraham Firkovicli, Karaite scholar, horn. 1787. 

7. Eleazar of Brody, rabbi at Amsterdam, died, 1741. 

8. Jacob Eduard Polack, physician to the Shah of Persia, died, 

1891. 

9. Casimir III., the Great, of Poland, grants Jews “ ITivilegimn 

Fredericinmun,” 1333. Adolf Franck, French philosopher, 
born, 1809. Abraham Mapu, Russian Hebrew writer, died, 
1807. 

10. Elijah ben Solomon of Wilun, the “ Gaon,” died, 1797. 

11. Ninety Jews massacred at Munich, 1285. 

12. Akiba Eger, rabbi and Talmudic author, died, 1837. 

13. Victor Emanuel emancipates the Jews of Rome, 1870. Leo- 

pold Low, rabbi and critic, died, 1875. 

14. Eduard Lasker, German politician, born, 1829. 

15. Moritz Hartmann, Austrian poet, horn, 1821. 

10. Joseph Solomon del Medigo, physician and scientist, died, 
1058. Jewish quarter of Kossow, Galicia, attacked; ten 
Jews killed, 1898. 

17. Bull appointing Tomaso Torquemada inquisitor-general of 

Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, 1483. Senatorial decree 
grants privileges to baptized Jews in Russia, 1770. 

18. Lazarus Bendavid, German philosopher and reformer, born 

1702. 

19. James Dannesteter, French philologist, died, 1894. Giulio 

Bartolocci, Italian Christian student of Jewish literature, 
died, 1087. 

20. Emin Pasha (Ed. Sehnitzer), African traveler, killed, 1892. 

21. Israelitisehe Theologische Lehranstalt of Vienna founded 

1 893. 

22. Roman Curia decides that a Jewish child once baptized 

must he brought up under Christian influences, 1587. 
Henriette Ilerz, leader of the Berlin salon, died. 1847. 

23. Abraham Geiger, Jewish scholar and religious reformer, 

died, 1874. Inquisition at Rome refuses permission to 
Jews to put gravestones or inscriptions over their dead. 
1025. 

24. Moses Montefiore, philanthropist, born, 1784. Decree of 

Cremienx naturalizes the Jews of Algeria, 1S70. 

25. Asher bon Jeliiel (Rush), died, 1327. 

20. Anti-Jewish riots at Cracow, 1407. 

28. l Abd al-Mnjid receives Moses Montefiore in regard to the 

Damascus Affair, 1840. Moses Nalnnnnides, philosopher 
and commentator, died, 1270. Emanuel Deutseh, English 
Jewish Talmudic scholar, born, 1829. 

29. Jews of Kur- Hessen granted full emancipation (first in Ger- 

many), 1833. Conference of Jewish notables of western 
Europe at Brussels, to discuss Rumanian question, 1872. 

31. Jews expelled from Portugal, 1497. Heinrich Graetz, Jew- 
ish historian, born, 1817. 

November. 

1. Jews of England imprisoned by King John, 1210. Jews ban- 
ished from England, 1290. Isidore Loeb, French Jewish 
scholar, horn, 1839. 


2. William II. of Germany receives a Zionist deputation headed 
by Dr. Theodor Herzl, at Jerusalem, 1898. 

3. Third and linal expulsion of the Jews from France, 1394. 
Ludwig Chronegk, German actor, born, 1837. 

4. Auto da fe held at Seville, 1481. Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, composer, died, 1847. 

5. David Sassoon, Indian financier, died, .1804. 

0. Firman issued by Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid against blood accu- 
sation, 1840. Abraham Azulai, cabalistic author, died. 
1043. 

8. Rabbinical synod of Mayenee regulates the payment of Jew- 
ish taxes, 1223. Peter Beer, educational writer, died, 1838. 

10. David Eiiihorn, American Reform rabbi, born, 1809. 

11. Sabbato Mora is, American Oithodox rabbi, died, 1897. 

12. Low regulating the adoption of family names by Jews in 

Austria, 1787. 

13. Talmud burned at Kamenetz-Podolsk by the Frankists, 

1757. Benjamin Peixotto. American diplomat, horn, 1834. 
15. Act passed by General Assembly of New York permitting 
Jews to omit “upon the faith of a Christian” from the 
oath of abjuration, 1727. 

30. Riot at Paris; many Jews plundered, several killed, and the 
rest forced to floe, 1380. Jews executed for imaginary 
crime at La Gnardia, 1491. 

17. Simhali Pinsker, Hebrew author, died, 1804. 

18. First meeting of English Jewish Board of Deputies, 1700. 

“ Lehrerseminar ” founded at Berlin, 1840. 

19. Emma Lazarus, American poetess, died, 1887. 

20. Manasseh ben Israel, died, 1(557. Anton Rubinstein, Rus- 

sian composer and pianist, died, 1894. Isaac M. Jost, 
Jewish historian, died. 18(50. 

22. Solomon Maimon. German philosopher, died. 1800. 

23. Leopold Kompert, ghetto poet and novelist, died, 1880. 

24. Benedict Spinoza, philosopher, born, 1(532. 

27. Abraham hen David of Posqnieres (RaBnD III.), French 
Talmudic commentator, died, 1198. Sir Julius Benedict, 
English composer, horn, 1804. 

29. Jews of Augsburg massacred, 1349. 

30. Bull of Honorius IV. to archbishops of York and Canterbury, 

against the Talmud, 128(5. Anton Rubinstein, Russian 
composer and pianist, horn, 1830. 

December. 

1. Manuel Fernando de Villa Real, Portuguese Jewish states- 

man, executed by the Inquisition at Lisbon, 1052. 

2. Ukase of Elizabeth expelling Jews from Great Russia, 1742. 

3. Eduard Bendemann, German painter, horn, 1811. 

4. Opening of the Whitehall conference of English notables on 

the questiou of the readmission of Jews into England, 
1580. 

6. David Friedliinder, religious reformer and scholar, born, 
1750. Anselm Mayer von Rothschild, tlnancier, died, 
1855. 

9. Jews expelled from Breslau, 1738. Nathan Ghazzati, warm 
adherent of Shabbethai Zebi, excommunicated, 10(5(5. 
Baron Maurice de Hirscli, philanthropist, born, 1831. 

10. Guildhall meeting protests against the persecution of Rus- 

sian Jews by the “May Laws,” 1890. Auto da fe held at 
Toledo; nine hundred Jews “reconciled,” I486. 

1 1. Napoleon issues decree dividing the whole French empire 

into Jewish consistories, 1808. 

12. Isaac Leeser, American Orthodox rabbi, born, 1800. 

13. Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), philosopher, died, 1204. 

Emperor Charles IV. makes an agreement with Rudolph 
IV. of Austria and John of Bohemia not to receive Jews 
expelled from Austria, and vice versa , 1360. Heinrich 
Heine, German poet, horn, 1797. 

14. Mattithinh Strasclmn, Talmudic scholar, died, 1885. 

15. Ludwig Dessoir. German actor, born, 1810. 

17. Three hundred Jews of Bychow, near Moghilef, slaughtered, 

1059. Kalman Sclinlman, Russian Hebrew writer, died, 
1898. 

18. Jews expelled from Bohemia, 1744. 

19. Poll-tax abolished in Austria, 1781. 

20. Meflze Haskalah founded in Russia, 1803. 

21. Benjamin Disraeli, afterward Earl of Beaconsfleld, English 

premier, born, 1804. Adolf Sonnemhal, German actor, 
born, 1834. Emancipation of Jews of Austria, 18(57. 

22. Jacob Christian Basnage, Christian historian of the Jews, 

died, 1725. 

23. Panins (Selig) Cassel, Jewish scholar and convert to Chris- 

tianity, died, .1892, 

24. King Emanuel orders all Jews to leave Portugal, 1490. 

Anti-Semitic riots at Warsaw, lasting three days, 1881. 
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25 Joliannes Buxtorf I., Christian Jewish scholar, horn, 1504. 
David Friedlander, religious reformer and scholar, died, 
1834. Jean de Bloch, ltusso-Polisli linancier, died, 1001. 
97 judaizing followers of It. Zeehariah of Kiev burned at Mos- 
cow, 1503. Eduard Bendemann, German painter, died. 


also remembered. The reciting of the “Kaddisli ” 
by the entire congregation closes the service, to which 
elaborate and befitting music lends great solemnity. 


IOOD, . 

28. Ludwig Philippson, Jewish publicist, horn, 1811. Full civil 

rights and privileges granted to the Jews of 1 rank fort, 

29. Ludwig Philippson, Jewish publicist, died^, 1889. Jewish 

Emancipation Act passed in Hungary, 1807. Adolf Jelli- 
nek, Jewish scholar, died, 1893. 

30. Jews of Granada, among them Joseph ibn Nagdila, massa- 

cred, 1001. Ludwig Dessoir, German actor, died, 1874. 

31. Isaac Artom, Italian senator, born, 1829. Sampson Raphael 

Ilirsch, Jewish theologian, died, 1888. 


Bibliography: Zunz, Die MonaMcicjc dcs Kalcndepahres, 
Berlin, 1872; M. Kayserling, Stcrhelaye cues Alter unci 
Ncucr Zeit , Prague, 1891; Gedenld natter : Hervorrctgende 
JiUlizche Pcrsbnlichheitcn dcs 10. ./Ghr/mndcrfs, Leip- 
sic, 1892; G. Deutsch, in Deborah,, 1901 and 1902; idem, 
Memorable Dates of Jewish History , New York, 1904. 

T ' I. G. 1). 


MEMORIAL SERVICE : Prayer for flic dead 
is mentioned as early as the last pre-Christian century 
(see II Macc. xii. 44), and a sacrifice for the dead, 
probably given in the form of charity, was known 
in Talmudic time (Sifre, Dcut. 210; Her. On). The 
reading of the chapter “ Ah are Mot” on the Day of 
Atonement suggested the idea of offering on that 
day a special prayer for the memory of the dead 
(comp, Pesik. 174b with the interpolated sentence in 
Tan., Yelammedenu, Ha’azinu, and Kol Bo, lxx.). 
Regarding the extension of the prayer for the dead 
to other holy days, see the literature in Bet A osef, 
Tur Grab Ilayyim, 621; M. Brack, “Piiarisftische 
Volkssitten und Ritualien ; L. Low, “Gesammelte 
Schriften,” i. 129, v. 29; I. Levi, “La Commemora- 
tion des Ames dans le Judaisme,” in “R. E. J.” 
xxix. 48-60; Hamburger, “R. B, T.” il, s.r. “See- 
lenfeier ” ; Hazkahat'Nesiiamot (in which article 
the memorial service for Orthodox congregations is 
treated). 

Reform Judaism remolded the old liturgy, lay- 
ing special stress on the idea of the immortality of 
the soul, thereby affording a source of comfort to 
mourners in their grief. In the new form, the me- 
morial service, which dwells mainly on the awful 
solemnity of deathand the hope of a future life, and 
which is written to a great extent in the vernacular, 
has become one of the most prominent and impressive 
features of the Day of Atonement. Among those 
who composed elaborate and solemn memorial serv- 
ice liturgies Leopold Stein and David Einliorn 
may be specially mentioned. 

There is a certain uniformity in the Reform rituals 
with regard to the elements of which the memoiial 
service consists: a recitation or intonation of the 
verses Ps. cxliv. 3-4, xc. G, 3; Deut. xxxii. 29; Ps. 
xlix. 18 (A. V. 17), xxx vii. 3, xxxiv. 23 (A. V. 22), 
forms the introduction to a meditation dwelling on 
the fleetingness of life; this is followed by a psalm, 
like Ps. xxiii. ; selected poems from Ibn Gabirol, 
Judali ha-Levi, and Bahya ben Joseph, translated 
into the vernacular, lead up to the prayer for -the 
memory of the departed, in which, finally, mention 
is made, as in the old “Hazkarat Neshamot,” of the 
great martyrs of the past. In many congregations 
the death-roll for the year is read, and persons dis- 
tinguished in Israel who died during that period aie 


MEMPHIS: City of ancient Egypt, situated 
about ten miles soutli of modern Cairo. “Mem- 
phis” is the Greek form of the Egyptian “Menfe,” 
and is used iu IIos. ix. 6, A. \ and in Isa. xix. 13, 
R.V., margin (comp. Judith i. 10). The Hebrew 
form is “Mof,” and occurs in IIos, ix. 6; in all other 
places it has been corrupted to “Hof,” which the 
versions, however, render correctly by “Memphis.” 

As tiie capital of Egypt, Memphis seems to be 
mentioned in Hos. ix. 6; Ezek. xxx. 13, 10 (where, 
however, some critics alter the name in accordance 
with the Septuagint); Cornill, by making certain 
corrections, reads it also in Ezek. xxx. 15 and Isa. xix. 
13. Jer. ii. 16 places it parallel with other large 
Egyptian cities, especially of the Delta. According 
to Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 14, the Jews fleeing from the 
Babylonian war to Egypt bad formed a colony there. 

A part of Memphis, called “the White Wall” 
(later forming the citadel of the city; see Herodotus, 
iii. 91; Thucydides, i. 104), existed at a very early 
period, and the residences of many Egyptian kings 
of the third to the sixth dynasty were built near it. 
Prom its temple the city always retained the sacred 
name “Temple of Ptali” (“Hat-ka-ptah,” whence, 
probably, the name “ Egypt ” lias been taken). The 
civil name and an account of the development of 
the city arc derived from the funeral pyramid of 
King Ppy (vocalized “Apopy” ?) I. of the sixth 
dynasty, called “Men-nofer ” = “ good resting.” 
Hence the later abbreviations “Menfe.” “Menbe” 
(“Mempi” in Assyrian; Delitzsch, “Wo Lag das 
Paradies ?” p. 314), etc. Other etymologies found 
in Greek writers are unwarranted. 

Memphis remained from the sixth dynasty to the 
Arab conquest perhaps the first, certainly the second, 
city of Egypt; and it frequently was the capital. 
The Arabs, however, soon caused its depopulation 
by founding new capitals a little to the north of it, 
for which the stones from the ruins of Memphis 
were used so exhaustively that only a few traces, 
near modern Mitraliineli and the large necropoles on 
the border of the desert (the pyramids of Gizeli, etc.), 
bear witness to the former existence of the city. 
e. g. n. W. M. M. 

MEMPHIS: Largest city of the state of Ten- 
nessee in the United States of America. Although 
the year 1845 is designated as the date of the 
earliest settlement of Jews in Memphis, it appears 
that a few had lived there temporarily before that 
time. Among the most prominent of the earlier 
settlers was Joseph J. Andrews, a former resident of 
Charleston, S. C., and Philadelphia. In 1847, when 
his brother died, he donated several acres of land to 
the Israelites of Memphis to be used as a burial- 
ground. This caused his resident coreligionists to 
organize in 1850 a Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
Divine service was then held only on Rosli ha- 
sh an ah and Torn ha-Kippurim. 

By 1853 there was a considerable increase in the 
Jewish population, and a congregation was organ- 
ized under the name “B’nai Israel,” with M. Simon 
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as president and Solomon Hess as secretary. A liall 
was leased in a building on Front street; and Jonas 

r „e>-y, formerly *>f ruttlo Roch, ArK , , 

First Con- was engaged as liazzan and slioliet. 
gregation. A Hebrew school, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. L. Sternlieimer, was 
established, and a lot was bought with $2,000 do- 
nated by J udali Touro in 1853. At the beginning 
of 1858 greater interest was manifested in communal 
affairs. A building, known as “ The Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Rank,” was purchased and dedicated 
(March 26, 1858) as a house of worship. At the 
same time the Rev. J. J. Peres was elected liazzan. 
In I860 the Rev. Simon Tuska of Rochester, N. Y., 
was chosen as rabbi. His views were those of mod- 
erate Reform; but when an organ, a mixed choir, 
and family pews were introduced into the syna- 
gogue a considerable number of mem- 
Orthodox bers seceded and formed (1862) an Or- 
Congrega- thodox congregation called “Betli-El 
tion Emess.” The numerical strength of 
Formed, the B’nai Israel congregation was re- 
duced; but the members held their 
own, and when, after the close of the Civil war, 
many Israelites from the West and the East settled 
in Memphis, most of them affiliated with the Reform 
congregation. Rabbi Tuska died suddenty on Dec. 
30, 1870; and the congregation elected as his suc- 
cessor the Rev. M. Samfield, formerly rabbi of the 
B’nai Zion congregation, Shreveport, La. He was 
installed Aug. 15, 1871, and still (1904) occupies the 
rabbinate. 

Some years later a consolidation of the Beth -El 
Emess congregation with B’nai Israel was effected, 
and in 1883 a lot on Poplar street was bought for 
the site of a temple. The building was dedicated 
Jan. 18, 1884. Another Orthodox congregation, es- 
tablished in 1862, had no permanent place of wor- 
ship until 1890, when the members bought a church 
and converted it into a s3 r nagogue, giving their or- 
ganization the name of “Baron Ilirscli Congrega- 
tion. ” The number of members is at present (1904) 
eighty-live. Another orthodox congregation was 
founded in 1904, under the name of “Anshai 
S’fard,” with a membership of fifty. 

The number of Jews in Memphis is estimated at 
2,500 in a total population of 120,000. The follow- 
ing societies are in existence: Hebrew Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, United Hebrew Relief Associa- 
tion, Young Ladies’ Aid Society, Jewish Ladies’ 
Aid Society (Orthodox), Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, Ladies’ Salon Circle (literary), B’nai B’rith 
Lodge, Free Sons of Israel Lodge, Kesher sliel 
Barzel Lodge, Zionist Society, Memphis Club 
(social). The majority of Jews are merchants, but 
many are engaged in various trades as tailors, 
shoemakers, tinners, printers, opticians, carpenters, 
barbers, engravers, watchmakers, painters, butch- 
ers, and manufacturers of clothing, caps, shirts, 
and mattresses. There are also a considerable num- 
ber following the various professions, as lawyers, 
musicians, teachers, physicians, and journalists. 
a- ‘ M. Sa. 

MEMRA (= “ Ma’amar ” or “ Dibbur, ” “ Logos ”) : 
“The Word,” in the sense of the creative or direct- 
ive word or speech of God manifesting His power in 


the world of matter or mind ; a term used especially 
in the Targuin as a substitute for “ the Lord ” when 
an nntliropomorpiiio expression is to l?e avoided. 

Biblical Data : In Scripture “ the word of the 

Lord ” commonly denotes the speech addressed to 
patriarch or prophet (Gen. xv. 1; Num. xiL 6, xxiii. 
5; I Sam. iii. 21; Amos v. 1-8); but frequently it 
denotes also the creative word : “ By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made ” (Ps. xxxiii. 6; comp. 
“For He spake, and it was done ” ; “He sendeth his 
word, and melteth them [the ice] “Fire and hail; 
snow, and vapors ; stormy wind fulfilling his word ” ; 
Ps. xxxiii. 9, cxlvii. 18, cxlviii. 8). In this sense 
it is said, “For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven” (Ps. cxix. 89). “The Word,” heard and 
announced by the prophet, often became, in the 
conception of the seer, an efficacious power apart 
from God, as was the angel or messenger of God: 
“The Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it bath 
lighted upon Israel” (Isa. ix. 7 [A. Y. 8], lv. 11); 

“ He sent his word, and healed them ” (Ps. evii. 20) ; 
and comp, “his word runneth very swiftly” (Ps. 
cxlvii. 15). 

In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture : While in the Book of Jubilees, xii. 22, the 
word of God is sent through the angel to Abraham, 
in other cases it becomes more and more a personi- 
fied agency; “By the word of God exist His works ” 
(Ecclus. [Siracli] xlii. 15); “The Holy One, blessed 
be He, created the world by the ‘ Ma’amar ’ ” (Mek., 
Beshallah, 10, with reference to Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
Quite frequent is the expression, especially in the 
liturgy, “Thou who hast made the universe with 
Thy word and ordained man through Thy wisdom 
to rule over the creatures made by Thee” (Wisdom 
ix. 1; comp. “Who by Thy words causest the eve- 
nings to bring darkness, who openest the gates of 
the sky by Thy wisdom”; . . . “ who by His speech 
created the heavens, and by the breath of His mouth 
all their hosts”; through whose “words all things 
were created”; see Singer’s “ Daily Prayer-Book,” 
PP- 96, 290, 292). So also in IV Esdras vi. 38 
(“Lord, Thou spakest on the first day of Creation: 

‘ Let there be heaven and earth, ’ and Thy word hath 
accomplished the work”). “Thy word, O Lord, 
healeth all things ” (Wisdom xvi. 12): “Thy word 
preservetli them that put their trust in Thee” (lx. 
xvi. 26). Especially strong is the personification of 
the word in Wisdom xviii. 15: “Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from heaven out of Thy royal 
throne as a fierce man of war.” The Mishnah, with 
reference to the ten passages in Gene- 
Personifi- sis (ch. i.) beginning with “And God 
cation of said,” speaks of the ten “ma’amarot” 
the Word. (=“ speeches ”) by which the world 
was created (Abot v. 1 ; comp. Gen. 

R. iv. 2: “The upper heavens are held in suspense 
by the creative Ma’amar”). Out of every speech 
[“ dibbur ”] which emanated from God an angel was 
created (Hag. 14a). “The Word [“dibbur”] called 
none but Moses” (Lev. R. i. 4,5). “The Word 
[“dibbur”] went forth from the right hand of God 
and made a circuit around the camp of Israel” 
(Cant. R. i. 13). 

In the Targum : In the Targum the Memra 

figures constantly as the manifestation of the divine 
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power, or as God’s messenger in place of God Him- 
self, wherever the predicate is not in conformity 
w un tne dignity or the spirituality of the Deity. 


instead of the Scriptural “You have not believed in the 
lord ” Tam. Deut. i. 32 has “You have not believed in the 
word of the Lord ” ; instead of “I shall require it [vengeance] 
from him,” Targ. Deut. xviii. 19 has “ My word shall require it. 
“The Memra,” instead of “the Lord,” is “ the consuming fire 
(Targ. Deut. ix. 3; comp. Targ. Isa. xxx. 27). The Memra 
“plagued the people” (Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxn. 3o). lhe 
Memra smote him ” (II Sam. vi. 7 ; comp. Targ. 1 Kings xvm. 
24 • Hos. xiii. 14 ; ct ah) . Not “ God,” but “ the Memra, is met 
within Targ. Ex. xix. 17 (Targ. Yer. “ the Sliekmah ” ; comp. 
Targ. Ex. xxv. 22: “I will order My Memra to be there ). 1 

will” cover thee with My Memra,” instead of “ My hand ” (Targ. 
Ex. xxxiii. 22) . Instead of “ My soul,” “ My Memra shall reject 
you” (Targ. Lev. xxvi. 30; comp. Isa. i. 14, xlii. 1; Jer. vi. 8 ; 
Ezek. xxiii. 18) . “ The voice of the Memra,” instead of “ God, 
is heard (Gen. iii. 8 ; Deut. iv. 33, 36 ; v. 21 ; Isa. vi. 8 ; ct al). 
Where Moses says, “ I stood between the Lord and you (Deut. 
v. 5), the Targum has, “between the Memra of the Lord and 
you and the “sign between Me and you ” becomes a “sign 
between My Memra and you” (Ex. xxxi. 13, 1< ; comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 46 ; Gen. ix. 12; xvii. 2, 7, 10; Ezek. xx. 12). ^Instead of 
God, the Memra comes to Abimelek (Gen. xx. o), and to 
Balaam (Num. xxiii. 4). His Memra aids and accompanies 
Israel, performing wonders for them (Targ. Num. xxm. *1 , 
Deut. i. 30, xxxiii. 3; Targ. Isa. lxiii. 14; Jer. xxxi. 1; Hos. 
ix. 10 [comp. xi. 3, “the messenger-angel ]). The Memra 
goes before Cyrus (Isa. xlv. 12). The Lord swears by His 
Memra (Gen. xxi. 23, xxii. 16, xxiv. 3; Ex. xxxn. 13; 
Num. xiv. 30; Isa. xlv. 23; Ezek. xx. o ; ct ah). It is His 
Memra that repents (Targ. Gen. vi. 6, viii. 21 ; I Sam. xv. 11, 
35) Not His “ hand,” but His “ Memra has laid the foundation 
of the earth” (Targ. Isa. xlviii. 13); for His Memra’s or Name s 
sake does He act {he. xlviii. 11 ; II Kings xix. 34). Through 
the Memra God turns to His people (Targ. Lev. xxvi. 90; II 
Kino-s xiii. 23), becomes the shield of Abraham (Gen. xv. 1), 
and is with Moses (Ex. iii. 12 ; iv. 12, 15) and with Israel (Targ. 
Yer. to Num. x. 35, 36; Isa. lxiii. 14). It is the Memra, not 
God Himself, against whom man offends (Ex. xvi. 8; Num. 
xiv. 5 ; I Kings viii. 50 ; II Kings xix. 28 ; Isa. l. 2 , J 6 ; xlv. 3, 20 , 
Hos. v. 7, vi. 7; Targ. Yer. to Lev. v. 21, vi. 2; Deut. v. 11) ; 
through His Memra Israel shall be justified (Targ. Isa. xlv. *o); 
with the Memra Israel stands in communion (Targ. Josh, xml 
24, 27) ; in the Memra man puts his trust (Targ. Gen. xv. b ; 
Tar". Yer. to Ex. xiv. 31 ; Jer. xxxix. 18, xlix. 11). 


Like tlie Sliekinali (comp. Targ. Num. xxiii. 21), 
the Memra is accordingly the manifestation of God. 

“ The Memra brings Israel nigh unto God and sits 
on His throne receiving the prayers of Israel” 
(Targ. Y'er. to Deut. iv. 7). It shielded Noah from 
the flood (Targ. Yer. to Gen. vii. 16) and brought 
about the dispersion of the seventy 
Mediator- nations ( l.c . xi. 8); it is the guardian 
ship. of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 20-21, xxxv. 

3) and of Israel (Targ. Y’er. to Ex. xii. 
23, 29) ; it works all the wonders in Egypt (l.c. xiii. 
8, xiv. 25); hardens the heart of Pharaoh (l.c. xiii. 
15); goes before Israel in the wilderness (Targ. Y’er. 
to Ex. xx. 1); blesses Israel (Targ. Y T er. to Num. 
xxiii. 8); battles for the people (Targ. Josh. iii. 7, 
x. 14, xxiii. 8). As in ruling over the destiny of 
man the Memra is the agent of God (Targ. Y r er. 
to Num. xxvii. 16), so also is it in the creation of the 
earth (Isa. xlv. 12) and in the execution of justice 
(Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxiii. 4). So, in the future, 
shall the Memra be the comforter (Targ. Isa. lxvi. 
13): “My Shekinali I shall put among you, My 
Memra shall be unto you for a redeeming deity, 
and you shall he unto My Name a holy people ” 
(Targ. Y er. to Lev. xxii. 12). “My Memra shall 
he unto you like a good plowman who takes off the 
yoke from the shoulder of the oxen ’ ; “ the Memui 
will roar to gather the exiled ” (Targ. Hos. xi. o, 
VIII.— 80 


10). The Memra is “ the witness ” (Targ. Y^er. xxlx. 
23); it will be to Israel like a father (l.c. xxxi. 9) 
and “will rejoice over them to do them good” (l.c. 
XXXlI 41). “In the Memra the redemption will be 

found ” (Targ. Zech. xii. 5). “ The holy W ord ” was 
the subject of the hymns of Job (Test, of Job, xii. 


3, ed. Kohler). 

It is difficult to say how far the rabbinical con- 
cept of the Memra, which is used now as a parallel 
to the divine Wisdom and again as a 
The Logos, parallel to the Shekinah, had come 
under the influence of the Greek term 
“Logos,” which denotes both word and reason, and, 
perhaps owing to Egyptian mythological notions, 
assumed in the philosophical system of Heraclitos, 
of Plato, and of the Stoa the metaphysical meaning 
of world-constructive and world-permeating intelli- 
gence (see Reizenstcin, “Zwei Religionsgeschiclit- 
liche Fragcn,” 1901, pp. 83-111; comp. Aall, “Der 
Logos,” and the Logos literature given by Schttrer, 
“Gesch.” i. 8, 542-544). The Memra as a cosmic 
power furnished Philo the corner-stone upon which 
he built his peculiar semi-Jewish philosophy. 
Philo’s “divine thought,” “the image” and “first- 
born son” of God, “the archpriest,” “intercessor,” 
and “paraclete” of humanity, the “arch type of 
man ” (see Piiilo), paved the way for the Christian 
conceptions of the Incarnation (“the Word become 
flesh”) and the Trinity. The Word which “the 
unoriginated Father created in His own likeness as 
a manifestation of His own power ” appears in the 
Gnostic system of Marcus (Irenseus, “Adversus 
Hfiereses,” i. 14)- la the ancient Church liturgy, 
adopted from the Synagogue, it is especially inter- 
esting to notice how often the term “Logos,” in the 
sense of “the Word by which God made the world, 
or made His Law or Himself known to man,” was 
changed into “Christ” (see “Apostolic Constitu- 
tions/’ vii. 25-26, 34-38, et al,). Possibly on account 
of the Christian dogma, rabbinic theology, outside 
of the Targum literature, made little use of the 
term “Memra.” See Logos. 

TiiLT tography : Bousset. Die RcliClion tics Juclcnthiuiis ini 
SSSilSien Zeitaltcr, 1903, p. 341 ; Weber, JMvsche 
Theoloaic , 1897, pp. 180-184. K. 


MENAHEM : King of Israel 748-738 b.c. ; son 
of Gadi. Zacliariah, the son of Jeroboam II., had 
at the end of six months’ reign been slain by Shal- 
lum, a usurper. Meualiem went from Tirzah, one 
of the government fortresses, to Samaria, cut down 
the usurper, and occupied the throne (II Kings 
xv. 8-14). Immediately thereafter he smote Tiph- 
sali because it refused to yield to him, and in- 
flicted the most barbarous punishment upon the 
women of the city and its borders (ib. verse 16). 
This Tiplisah has been identified, by a slight change 
of letters, with En Tappuali (Josh. xvii. 7), a city 
on the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

It was in the reign of Menahem that the great 
Tiglath-pileser III. appeared on Israel’s horizon: 
“ There came against the land Pul, the King of As- 
syria; and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted 
the money of Israel, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver, to give 
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to the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria 
turned back, and stayed not there in the land ” (ib. 
verses 19-20, 11. V.). The identification of Pul with 
Tiglath-pileser III. is beyond dispute. Israel at 
this time had 60,000 men of wealth, and was too 
powerful a kingdom to yield to Assyria without a 
struggle. 

Among the tributaries of Tiglath-pileser, as de- 
scribed in his own inscriptions, are found the fol- 
lowing: Kuslitashpi of the city of Kummukh; 
Rasunnu of Gar-imeri (that is, Rezin of Aram-Da- 
mascus) ; Mi-ni-hi-im-mi of the city of Sa-mi-ri-na- 
ai (that is, Menaliem of Samaria); and Hirumof the 
city of Sur (Tyre), From this reference it is possi- 
ble to assign Menaliem to a date about 748-738 b.c. 
His complete subjection to the King of Assyria 
seems to have occurred about the close of his reign, 
so that his son and successor was obliged to carry 
the burden of Assyria’s tribute. 

Menaliem was the only king in this anarchic period 
of the Northern Kingdom who died a natural death. 

e. o. h. I. M. P. 

MEN AHEM B. AARON IBN ZERAH : 

Spanish codifier; born in Navarre, probably at Es- 
tella, in the first third of the fourteenth century; 
died at Toledo July, 1385. His father, forced to 
leave France in 1306 through the expulsion of the 
Jews, went to Spain and settled in Estella, where 
Menaliem passed his youth. In the massacre which 
took place in Estella in 1328, Menahem’s parents 
and his four younger brothers were slain. Mena- 
hem himself was stricken to the ground, and lay all 
but dead from his wounds, when he was saved 
through the compassion of a knight, a friend of his 
father’s. He then studied two years under Joshua 
ibn Shu‘aib, after which he went to Alcala to join 
Joseph ibn al-'Aish, with whom lie studied the Tal- 
mud and Tosafot. His chief teacher was Judah b. 
Asher, who went through the whole of the Talmud 
with him, with the exception of the third and fourth 
orders. In 1361 Menaliem succeeded Joseph ibn al- 
‘Aisli as rabbi in Alcala, and held office for eight 
years, during which time he also taught the Talmud. 

In consequence of the civil war which broke out 
in 1368, Menaliem lost all his property, and he then 
went to Toledo, where Don Samuel Abravanel took 
him under his protection, and enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies during the rest of his life. In honor 
and for the benefit of this protector Menaliem wrote 
“Zedah. la-Derek” (Ferrara, 1554). This work oc- 
cupies a peculiar position among codes, and is in a 
certain sense unique. As the author states in the 
introduction (ed. Sabbionetta, p. 166), it is intended 
mainly for rich Jews who associate with princes and 
who, on account of their high station and their in- 
tercourse with the non-Jewish world, are not over- 
rigorous in regard to Jewish regulations. For such 
a class of readers a law-codex must not be too 
voluminous, but must contain the most essential 
laws, especially those that the higher classes would 
be inclined to overstep. 

The “Zedali la-Derek ” is divided into five parts 
(comprising altogether 372 sections), which may be 
summarized as follows: Parti.: The ritual and all 
that is related to it, as, for example, the regulations ] 


concerning phylacteries, zizit, etc. Part ii. : Laws 
concerning forbidden foods. Part iii. : Marriage 
laws. Part iv. : Sabbath and feast-days. Part v. : 
Fast-days and Jaws for mourning. As a supplement 
to the last part is a treatise on the Messiah and on 
the resurrection of the dead. Menaliem sought to 
emphasize the ethical side of the Law in his work. 
He was not satisfied with merely stating the regula- 
tions like other religious codifiers: he tried also to 
give a reason for them. Deficient as the “Zedah 
la-Derek ” is as a code, its author has succeeded re- 
markably well in bringing to light the religious 
element in the Jewish ceremonial. At the same 
time lie is far removed from mysticism (comp. ib. 
ed. Sabbionetta, iv. 4, 1, p. 187), possessing an unusu- 
ally wide mental horizon. Although his parents and 
brothers fell victims to religious hatred, he still main- 
tained that the superiority of Israel as the “ chosen 
people” is based upon their fulfilling God’s word, 
and “that a non-Jew who lives in accordance with 
God’s will is more worthy than a Jew who does not 
perform it ” (ib. i. 1, 33, p. 39). In dogmatical ques- 
tions Menaliem was more inclined to a strictly Or- 
thodox point of view than to a philosophical one, 
although he believed that the Biblical stories of the 
Creation and the Bible’s teaching about the resurrec- 
tion contained mysteries, which he did not venture to 
solve. In a Turin manuscript (A. iv. 37) are given 
laws by him on shehitah and bedikah, perhaps ex- 
cerpted from his larger work. 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Gesch. dcr Juclcn in S panic nund 
Portugal , i. St; Zcdali la-Derek* p. 10a; Altnanzi-Luzzatxo, 
Abne Zihkaron , pp. 14-16 (where the date of Menahem’s 
death is given together with the inscription on his tomb ; the 
Jewish chronographers place his death eleven years earlier); 
Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. s.v. ; Renan-Neubauer, Ecrivaim 
Juifs , pp. 361 et seq. 

s. s. L. G. 

MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM. See Bonafos, 
Mexaiiem ben Abhaiia.m. 

MENAHEM BEN ELIAKIM : German schol- 
ar of the fourteenth century; & native of Bingen. 
He was the author of “ ‘Aruk Goren,” a dictionary 
of the Talmud, with German translations of all the 
difficult words, particularly those taken from Arabic 
and Greek. The basis of this work is the ‘“Aruk” 
of Nathan ben Jehiel, from which Menaliem made 
many extracts and to which lie added new matter. 
The meaning of the title probably is “a condensed 
‘Aruk,” but Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” iv.. No. 1426b) 
reads pj = “ Short Aruk,” and the Latin 
translation “ Aruch Breve ” is given by Emden in 
“Kohelet Dawid ” (No. 195d), although it does not 
correspond to the Hebrew pj given by Isaac 
Metz. Wolf concluded that, in spite of the simi- 
larity of contents, the “ ’ Aruk Goren ” is not to be 
identified with the anonymous “ ‘Aruk lia-Kazer.” 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature , p. 74; 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 120. 

G. M. Sel. 

MENAHEM ELIEZER BEN EEVI : Lithu- 
anian Talmudist ; born at Wilna died at Minsk Dec. 
23, 1816. After studying Talmud under Solomon 
of Vilkomir he settled at Minsk, where he became 
head of the yesliibah. His “ Ya‘ir Kinno,” a com- 
mentary on Kinnim, which he wrote when still a 
young man, was much appreciated by Elijah Wilna: 
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‘‘Menaliem Eliezer was aided by Heaven to find the 
meaning of this difficult treatise, in which so many 
commentators have failed.” After the death of 
Elijah Wilnft his pupils requested Menahem Eliezer 
to write a commentary on their teacher’s notes to 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah ILayyim. This commen- 
tary he began, but did not finish. He was the au- 
thor of works on the Pentateuch and on the Misli- 
nah, of novella, and of responsa, none of which has 
been published. 

BjhliogR/VPHY : Benzion Eisenstadt, Rahbane Minsk, p. 41; 

Fuenn, Kiri/ah Nc'cmcinah , pp. 20f)-206 ; Walden, SJicm ha- 

(jrcd()Umhe-Hadash' t T>.93. 

ir. it. M. Set, 

MENAHEM BEN ELIJAH : Turkish litur- 
gist of the fifteenth century; a native of Kastoria. 
He composed the following piyyutim: (1) “Mali 
yakeru re'im be-kum ashmoret,” a “petiliali”; (2) 
**Mc‘ou eliyeh asher ehyeli,” a “tokahah”; both 
giving in acrostic the names of himself, his father, 
and his native town ; (8) “ He middot kol liodot le- 
baddeka milleta,” a hymn consisting of twelve 
strophes, each beginning and ending with the letter 
“he”; (4) a “tefillali” entitled “Shirat ha-Yad ha- 
Hazakah ” or “ ATalkiel.” This piyyut is peculiar in 
that, in addition to a short introduction, it consists 
of 140 lines of five words each. Every word in 1 he 
first ten lines begins with £; in the next ten lines, 
with 1 ; and so on to the end of the piyyut, which 
therefore gives the full name “I "2 p DnJD 

fifty times over. 

Among the Egyptian fragments published by 
Neubauer in “ J. Q. R.” ix. 26-28 is a letter from a 
certain Menahem b. Elijah which refers to the Cru- 
sades. At the end of tiie letter the writer says that 
he had intended to go to Syria, but was detained 
through fear of the German army. As he speaks so 
often of Salonica, in the district of which Kastoria 
is situated, one might be tempted to identify him 
with the subject of this article; but Zunz concluded 
that the liturgist lived in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Bibliography : Zunz, Litcrciturgesch. p. 386 ; Supplement, 


MENAHEM THE ESSENE : Prominent 
teacher of the Essene faction in the time of King 
Herod, about the middle of the first pre-Christian 
century. He was renowned for his prophetic powers. 
According to Josephus (“Ant.” xv. 10, § 5), lie was 
distinguished also for the saintliness of his life as 
well as for possessing knowledge of the future. 
Legend has it that when he saw young Herod going 
to school he clapped him on the back and addressed 
him as king, announcing to him that he would reign 
successfully, but without displaying the love and 
justice he ought toward men or the piety due to 
God, and that therefore his end would be one befit- 
ting his crimes. When afterward in the zenith of 
his power Herod recalled this strange prediction, he 
sent for Menahem and asked him how long his reign 
would be. As Menahem did not immediately an- 
swer, Herod urged him, asking whether his reign 
would last ten years; whereupon Menahem replied: 
“Yes, twenty; nay, thirty years.” Pleased with 
this ansAver, Herod dismissed him with a clasp of 


the hand and thenceforth bestowed special honors 
upon the Essenes. This Menahem has been cor- 
rectly identified Avitli the one mentioned in the Mish- 
nah as ab bet din and head of a school in association 
Avitli Hillel ha-Nasi and as Sliammai’s predecessor; 
but the duumvirate of ab bet din and nasi is prob- 
ably due to a misconstruction of history Avhen the 
real issues betAveen the Hasidaean or Pliarisean and 
the SadduceanorBoetliusian factions Avere no longer 
understood. A dim reminiscence of the relation of 
Menahem to Herod, however, has been preserved 
in a baraita, quoted in Hag. 16b, Avliich states that 
“Menahem Avent out to join those serving the king, 
and eighty pairs of disciples attired in silk robes 
went Avitli him.” Another tradition is that he be- 
came an apostate (Yer. Hag. ii. 77d). The tAvo tra- 
ditions have been confounded and appear in two 
other forms also: according to one, Menahem Avas 
forced to leave the Pharisaic school, and when seen 
Avitli his eighty pairs of disciples was told that they 
no longer had a share in the God of Israel ; accord- 
ing to the other, he went from one degree (“mid- 
dah ”) to another until he became a Gnostic (here- 
tic ?). See, ho av ever, Gratz, “Gesch.” iii. 213. 

K. 

MENAHEM BEN HELBO. See Kara, Jo- 
seph ben Simeon. 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB BEN SOLOMON 
BEN SIMSON : German synagogal poet; died at 
Worms April 16, 1203. He Avas a member of an old 
family of JeAvisli scholars connected Avitli that city. 
His great-grandfather Simson, who Avas living in 
Worms at the time of the First Crusade and Avas 
surnamed “Ha-Darsliau,” is quoted by Raslii on 
Isa. lviii. 14 and Amos vi. 3. One of Simson ’s sons, 
Samuel, is also quoted by Rashi (“Ha-Pardes,” p. 
33a). Jacob, another son of Simson, died at Worms 
during the First Crusade (1096). In his epitaph 
Menahem is called “teacher of the Law,” “preach- 
er, ” and “ pay y etan. ” A responsum of his addressed 
to the German Talmudist Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi 
is preserved among the responsa of Judah ben Asher 
(p. 48a). 

Menahem is knoAvn principally through his syna- 
gogal poetry. Zunz credits him with thirty-one 
poems— among them being examples of “Ma‘arib,” 
“Yozer,” “Ofan,” “Ahabah,” “Bulat,” “Reshut,” 
“ Kedushsliah ” — as Avell as Avitli a number of “seli- 
liot.” Among his elegies the folloAving deserve 
mention : “ Me'one Shamayim ” (Avliich found a place 
in the German ritual for the 9th of Ab) ; “ Alelai Ki 
Ba’u Rega‘ ” (on the martyrs of Blois, 1171, and of 
Boppard, 1195; part of it has been translated into 
German by Zunz, “S. P.” p. 250) ; a seliliah on the 
ten martyrs ; a seliliah commemorating the victims 
of a persecution in 1147 or 1190. Another seliliah, 
beginning “Anali lia-Sliem ha-Nikbad,” has been 
translated by Zunz into German (“S. P.” p. 263). 
Corresponding to the condition of the JeAVS during 
this period, a tone of gloom and despondency per- 
A^ades his poetry. 

It has been supposed that Menahem is identical 
with the synagogal poet Menahem ben Jacob de 
Lutra, quoted in De Rossi, Parma MSS., No. 1274, 
and Avitli Menahem of Lutra (fcOD*!^), avIio produced 
a rimed compilation of the thirteen articles of faith 
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(see “Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum civ. 
Lipsiensis,” p. 295). It has been maintained that 
Menahem was born in Kaiserslautern, and that 
therefore he was called Menahem de Lutra; this 
supposition, however, does not seem tenable. 

Bibliography: L. Lewysolm, in Allg. Zcit. desJud. 1855, p. 
215; idem, in Monatsschrift , 1858, p. 420; Landsliuth, 'Am- 
mudc ha-'Ahndah , pp. 185 ct seq.; L. Lowenstein, Bcitrttyc 
zur Gcsch. dev Judcn in Deutschland , i. 4, Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main, 1895 ; Zunz, Litemturgesch. pp. 294 ct seq 510. 

•r. M. Sc. 

MENAHEM BEN JAIR : Leader of the Si- 
cahii. He was a grandson of Judas of Galilee, the 
founder of the Zealot party, of which the Sicarii 
were a branch. Menahem checked the lawlessness 
of the Sicarii, who, under his leadership, in 66 c.e., 
stormed the fortress of Masada and slew the Roman 
garrison. Later they entered the fortress of An- 
tonia, after its garrison had been forced to retreat 
by the Zealots under Eleazar ben Ananias, and ruth- 
lessly murdered the maimed and helpless left behind 
by the Romans. Exulting in his successes, Mena- 
hem now demanded the leadership of the Zealots, 
sought recognition as the Messiah, and led liis men 
into still more cruel acts of violence. Eleazar ben 
Ananias, realizing that the Sicarii were a menace, 
turned the Zealots against Menahem, who lied to 
Ophla. but was captured and executed. He was 
succeeded by his brother Eleazar. 

Bibliography: Griltz. Gcsch. 4th ed., iii. 432, 457 ct seq.; Jo- 
sephus, li. J. ii. 17, £§ 8-10. 

l). S. J. L. 

MENAHEM B. JOSEPH B. ITIYYA : Gaon 
of Pumbedita 858-S60. He was probably elected to 
the office of gaon rather on account of his father 
than for his own merit. He had a rival in the gaon 
Mar Mattithiali b. Rabbi, his superior in Talmudic 
lore, between whom and Menahem dissensions con- 
tinued until the death of the latter. 

Bibliography: Sherira Gaon, Responses ed. Neubauer, p. 38; 
Griitz, Gcsch. 3d ed., v. 231 ; Weiss. Dor, iv. 131; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dnrnt , ed. Maskileison, i. 181. 

s. s. A. S. w. 

MENAHEM BEN JOSEPH OF TROYES : 

Liturgical compiler; lived at Troyes iu the thir- 
teenth century, succeeding his father, Joseph Haz- 
zan ben Judah, as hazzan. The Jewish liturgy is 
indebted to him for collecting the order of prayers 
which was used in the community of Troyes and 

which is often Quoted under the title “Siddur 

Troves” (INeubauer, “Cat. Focll. Iiebr. MSS.” Ino. 
1118; De Rossi, Parma MS. No. 403). His collec- 
tion was arranged by his pupil Judah ben Eleazar, 
perhaps identical with the author of the commentary 
“Minhat Yehuclah ” (written about 1313), which con- 
tains a quotation from Menahem ’s work. 

Bibliography : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 240 ; Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature , p. 344, note 40a ; S. D. Luzzatto, in G. I. 
Poliak. Haliknt Kcdcm , p. 50, Amsterdam, 1847 ; Zunz, Ritus , 
pp. 28, 134; idem, Liter aturgesch. pp. 221 ct scq. 
e. c. M. Sc. 

MENAHEM B. JTJDAH : Roman halakist of 
the twelfth century. There are few data regarding 
his life, neither the year of his birth nor that of his 
death being determined. It is known, however, 
that he was descended from a family of scholars. 
He is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela: and he 
was personally acquainted with Joseph ibn Plat. The 


only known date in his history is 1166, in which year 
lie was director of the Talmudic academy at Rome. 
Menahem ’s father, Judah b. Menahem, a younger 
contemporaiy of Nathan, was a prolific liturgical 
i poet, whose work is, for the most part, included in 
the Roman Mahzor. Menahem Judah himself did 
not write, his studies being confined to the Ilalakah. 
The names of two of his contemporaries are known, 
Solomon b. Abraham and Abraham, called “Ezra b. 
Mattathias,” who were his colleagues on the rab- 
binical board. 

Menahem ’s responsum referring to the benedic- 
tions at circumcision and delivered on the occasion 
of the visit of Joseph ibn Plat of southern France, 
is the onH one of his that has been preserved. It is 
possible that he answered the question addressed 
by the mislinaic commentator Isaac b. Melchizedck 
of Sipouto to the “ wise men of Rome ” ; in any case, 
the answer was delivered during his rabbinate. 
Thus he may also be identical with the Menahem 
celebrated by Abraham ibn Ezra in the poem “Ha- 
dashim Ma'ase El” (ed. Rosin, “Rcime unci Ge- 
dichte,” i. 124 et seq.). He was the father of a sin- 
gle son, Moses. There is ground for the assumption 
that this Moses was identical with the author of the 
Roman “zulat” “Im Tekayyemu Mizwotai,” which 
he dedicated to his son Menahem in an acrostic. 

Bibliography: Zunz, Literaturgcsch . pp. 140, 173; Berliner. 
Gcsch. dev Judcn in Rom , ii. 28; Gross. Gallia Judaica , p. 
508 ; Vogelsfein and Rieger, Gcsch. dcr Judcn in Rom , i. 220, 
227. 388. 

s. IT. B.—G. We. 

MENAHEM BEN MACHIR : German litur- 
gist of the eleventh century; a native of Ratisbon. 
His grandfather, also called Menahem b. Machir, 
was a nephew of Gersliom b. Judah, and he himself 
was a cousin of Isaac b. Judah, Rashi’s teacher. 
He is quoted in Rashi’s “ Parties ” (21d, 33c) and in 
the “Likkute Pardos” (19b; comp. “Piske Reka- 
nati,” No. 589). Menahem witnessed the Jewish 
massacres of 1096 in Germany and commemorated 
them in a number of selihot. His piyyutim include : 
“Adam be-kum,” for the Esther fast (quoted in Tos. 
to Hag. 11a); “Ahalleh et pene Adonai,” for Yom 
Kippur minhali; “ Amarer ba-beki,” for the 17th of 
Tam muz; “Lammali Adonai ta‘amod” (in ten stro- 
phes) ; a “ kinali ” for the 9th of Ab, beginning “ Ebel 
a‘orer”; five “yozerot,” including one for the “Na- 
liamu ” Sabbath and one for the “ Shubali ” Sabbath ; 

three “ ofannitn ” : three 44 isuln.-fco'fc ” ; 44 Ivehoslia‘ta 

elim,” a “ hosha'na ” for the Sabbath of Tabernacles; 

“ Ma'arib, ” for the Feast of Tabernacles ; “ Nishmat, ” 
to be recited on Simhat Torah; and a “reshut” for 
Hatan Torah, to be recited on the same day. Most 
of his piyyutim are alphabetically arranged, but all 
of them bear the author’s signature. 

Bibliography : Landsliuth, • k Ammudc ha-'Abodah , pp. 191- 
192; Zunz, Lit crcdur gcsch. pp. 158, 250. 
a. M. See. 

MENAHEM MANN BEN SOLOMON HA- 
LEVI. See Amelander, Menahem Mann ben 
Solomon ita-Levl 

MENAHEM MANUELE B. BARUCH 
HA-LEVI: Polish rabbi and author; died in Lem- 
berg 1742. He was a descendant of R. .Joseph Cohen 
of Cracow (author of “She’erit Yosef”), of R. Isaac 
Shrenzel. and of R. Saul Wahl. He occupied the 
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office of dayyan in Lemberg under the presidency 
of R. Hayyim Rapoport. 

Menahem was the author of “Zera‘ Baruk” 
(Wandsbeck, 1730), novella) on some tractates of the 
Talmud. Another work of his was “ ‘Emek Hala- 
kah we-Ta‘am Man ” (Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder, 1745), 
consisting of two parts: (1) discourses on the Hala- 
kah; (2) explanations of the Haggadah. It contains 
also an approbation by R. Moses b. Aaron of Lem- 
berg (given in 1735) and novella) by Naphtali Herz 
Ashkenazi and Moses Harif, both rabbis of Lemberg. 
According to a statement of the author in his preface 
to the “ ‘ Emek Ilalakah,” he wrote also a book en- 
titled “ ‘Abodat ha-Lewi 77 on the order Kodashim. 

Menahem’s signature as dayyan is found in docu- 
ments and deeds inserted in the Lemberg memor- 
book. 


Bibliography: Buber, Anshc Slicm , p. 142. 


N. T. L. 


MENAHEM MENDEL BEN BARUCH 
BENDET: Lithuanian Talmudist of the eight- 
eenth century ; born at Sliklov ; died in Palestine. 
He was a pupil of Elijah of Wilna, whose works he 
later helped to edit and publish. Elijah Gaon’s 
commentaries on Proverbs, on the Sliulhan ‘Aruk 
(Orali Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah), on Abot, on the 
Sefcr Yezirali, and on the Pesah Haggadah, and his 
notes to the minor treatises, were published by 
him. After Elijah’s death Mehahem Mendel went 
to Palestine and settled at Safed, where he became 
lecturer in Talmud in the bet ha-midrash established 
there in memory of Elijah of Wilna. He was the 
author of ten works, mystical in character, as yet 
unpublished (comp. Israel b. Samuel, “ Pe’at ha- 
Sliullian,” Preface, Safed, 1836). 

Bibliography: Fuenn, K ivy ah Ne'emanqh , p. 163; Joshua 

Hesliel Levin and Nahman of 0 rod no, Aliyyot Eliyahu , pp. 

59, 6T, Wilna, 1889. ' „ 

.is, c. M. Sel. 

MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG (pm-TO) • 

German author; lived between 1420 and 1450. Of 
his life few details are known. Jacob AVeil (Re- 
sponsa, No. 133) speaks of him as a great and prom- 
inent scholar; and he is mentioned also by Judah 
Minz, and by Solomon Luria in his commentary on 
the Talmud." Both of them identify him with Men- 
ahem Mei‘1 Zedek, while Azulai distinguishes be- 
tween the two ivienahems. According to Jacob 
Weil’s allusions. Menahem must have lived in the 
first half of tne nfteentn century, 


Menahem wrote a collection of halakic notes 
(“ niniukim ”), which forms an appendix to Weil’s 
responsa. This work, which was regarded as au- 
thoritative in all the communities in Saxony, deals 
with the rabbinical marriage laws, the civil code, 
and the taxation of the communities. In contrast 
to the meager scientific contributions of the German 
Jews of the period, who discussed little besides 
petty liturgical questions, Menaliem’s book shows 
his lively interest in all matters that concern Juda- 
ism. Of great practical importance was his ruling- 
in reference to the “mi ’u n, 77 or the decision that if 
a girl has been married during minority at the in- 
stance of her mother or brothers but not at the com- 
mand of her father, she has the right, . when she at- 
tains her majority, to dissolve the union without a 


bill of divorce. Menahem, considering this immoral, 
repealed the law by virtuq of his authority; but in 
the following century his ruling was set aside, and 
the Talmudic law again went into force. 


Bibliography : Gratz, Gesch. viii. 137. 

g G. We. 

MENAHEM B. MICHAEL B. JOSEPH 
HA-KARA’I (called also Menahem Girni ha- 
Goleh): Karaite philosopher and poet; bom iii 
Babylon; a contemporary of Saadia. He corre- 
sponded with David al-Mukammas, whom he had 
met in Babylon, on philosophical subjects, and per- 
haps also regarding the Karaite “ sliehitah. 77 Sub- 
sequently he went to Alexandria, whence he wrote 
to the Karaite community at Cairo asking aid. In 
his letter he touched also on philosophical topics, 
and quoted the Karaite philosopher Joseph al-Basir. 
Leaving Alexandria for Cairo, Menahem continued 
his correspondence with David al-Mukammas; for, 
although the latter was living in the same city, 
Menahem was restrained by poverty from approach- 
ing a man of such prominence. In one letter, writ- 
ten at Cairo, Menahem explained to David, in an- 
swer to the latter’s reproach, that he believed both 
in the creation of the world and in the heavenly 
bodies. 

Aside from the rules for slaughtering, written in 
verse, three of Menahem’s piyyutim have been pre- 
served in the Karaite siddur. Menahem is quoted 
as a grammarian in the “ Sefer ha-Mibhar 77 of Aaron 
b. Elijah the Elder, and probably also in the “ ‘Ez 
lia-Hayyim 77 of Aaron b. Elijah the Younger. This 
Menahem must not be confounded with another 
who was likewise a contemporaiy of Saadia and who 
corresponded with the last-named in Arabic. 


Bibliography: Pinsker, LiWute J£adm<miyyot, p. 168; Ap- 
pendix, pp. 45 et .seq, ; Steinsclmeider, Celt . Leyden, p. l&b ; 
Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 284 : Mordecai b. Ntoan, ed. Wolf, p. 
130 (ed. Vienna, p. 13); Wolf, Bibh Hehr. i. 762, m. 684. 


MENAHEM B. MOSES TAMAR : Poet and 
commentator; probably a pupil of Mordecai Com- 
tino of Constantinople ; flourished in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries at Adrianople or Pliilip- 
popolis. He wrote commentaries to the books of 
Proverbs, Ruth, and Esther, a supercommentary to 
Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary to the Pentateuch, 
and a Hebrew grammar entitled “Raslie Besamim. 77 

He furnished a noteworthy contribution to Hebrew 
poetry in Ills “ Azliarot " (trump. tJ nvr, e>-cyc. a. 

370-371), to which he wrote a commentary. entitled 
“ Tanhumot El.” He composed also other liturgical 
poems, including an imitation of Judah ha-Levi’s 
“Zioniad,” and a hymn for the commencement of 
Purim. It has not been proved— although the at- 
tempt has been made — that he is identical with Men- 
ahem b. Moses, the author of some liturgical poems 
found in the Roman Malizor, in the Malizor of Avi- 
gnon, and in a manuscript of Abraham Bedcrsi’s 
“ Di wan, 77 now in the British Museum. 


Bibliography: Steinsclmeider, Cat . Leyden, vg. 120 ctj^q. 
(comp. Zunz in Zeit. f ur. Hehr. BIN. ix. 133) and pp. 139 et 
seq.; idem, Hehr. TJebers. p. 593 ; Zunz, Liter aUir gesch. p. 
526; Landshuth, '"Ammude lia^Abodah, pp. 194 et seq.; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 236 : Luzzatto, 
Nahlat , pp. 21, 51. 

D. H. 
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MENAHEM OBEL. See Mourning. 

MENAHEM BEN PEREZ OF JOIGrNY : 

French t.osafist ancl Biblical commentator of the 
twelfth century. Zadoc Kalin (“ R. E. J.” iii. 7) 
identifies him with Menahem the Saint mentioned in 
Tos. Hill, lib; and he conjectures that Menahem 
was killed at Bray-sur-Seine in the massacre of 1190. 
Gross, however, thinks this assertion doubtful, and 
concludes that Menahem died about 1180. Mena- 
hem ben Perez took an active part in the synod 
which was assembled at Troyes under the direction 
of the two brothers R. Samuel b. Meir and R. Jacob 
Tam. 

As a tosafist, Menahem ben Perez is quoted in 
Tos. Ber. 39b, 40a; ‘Er. 08a; B. M. 60a; Yoma 6a; 
Pcs. 116a, and by later authorities. Asher b. Jehiel 
had before him Menahem ‘s tosafot (Asheri, Yeb. 
3a). Asa Biblical commentator, he is quoted in the 
“Da ‘at Zekeuim,” p. 29a, and in the “Minliat Yehu- 
dah,” p. 33b. Menahem was the author of a work 
entitled “Massorah Gedolah ” or “The Great Maso- 
rah ” (still unpublished), in which lie completed the 
work bearing the same title by R. Gershom Meor 
lm-Golah. Joseph the Zealous mentions Menahem ’s 
controversy with a priest (“R. E. J.” l.c,). 

Bl B L i 0 GRA p iiv : Gnltz, .in MomtmhrifU xxxvi. 19; Gross, 
Gallia Judaiea , pp. Sol-253. 

s - s - ' M. Sbl. 

MENAHEM PORTO. See Porto. 
MENAHEM OF RECAN ATI. See Recanati. 
MENAHEM BEN SARTJK (MENAHEM 
B. JACOB IBN SARTJK) : Spanish philologist ! 
of the tenth century. He was a native of Tortosa, 
and went, apparently at an early age, to Cordova* 
where he found a patron in Isaac, the father of the 
subsequent statesman Hasdai ibn Shaprut. At 
Isaac's death Menahem eulogized his protector’s 
virtues in an inscription placed in the synagogue 
which had been built by Isaac at Cordova, "lie 
wrote also elegies on him, which were universally 
recited during the period of mourning. Menahem 
then returned to his native city, where he engaged 
in business. 

Hasdai ibn Shaprut, however, recalled Menahem 
to Cordova and encouraged him to complete his 
life-work, a dictionary of the Hebrew language. 

In other ways also his new patron availed himself 
of his protege’s literary talents. Hasdai on his 
mother’s death requested Menahem to compose a 
dirge; and when Hasdai addressed his questions to 
the king of the Chazars, Menahem was commis- 
sioned to write the letter, which has become an im- 
portant historical document, Menahem, however, 
carried on his work amid great privations, as Hasdai 
did not prove a liberal patron. 

The dictionary had scarcely been completed when 
an opponent to its author arose in Dunasli ben La- 
brat, who had come to Spain from Fez, and who 
viote a criticism on the work, which he prefaced b} r 
a eulogistic dedication to Hasdai. The slanders of 
peisonal enemies likewise seem to have aroused 
Hasdai s anger against Menahem to such a pitch 
that the latter, at the command of the powerful 
statesman, suffered bodily violence, his house being 
destroyed. In a touching letter to Hasdai (a valua° 


ble source from which most of these statements have 
been taken) Menahem, who probably died shortly 
afterward, complained of the wrong 
Dispute done him. He seems to have made 
with. some impression on his patron. Men- 
Dunash. ahem himself iiad not replied to Du- 
nash, but his pupils defended their 
teacher, and in response to Dunasli ’s criticism wrote 
a detailed refutation which was marked by polem- 
ical acumen and exact grammatical knowledge. 
Judah b. David Hayyuj, one of these three young 
scholars who so effectually defended their master^ 
became the founder of scientific Hebrew grammar; 
another, Isaac ibn Gikatilla, was subsequently, as 
one of the most learned men of Lucena, the teacher 
of Abu al- Walid Merwan ibn Janal.i. Thus the most 
flourishing period of Hebrew philology, whose chief 
representatives were Hayyuj and Ibn Janal.i, began 
with Menahem ben Saruk. 

The place to be assigned to the “ Mali beret,” as 
Menahem entitled his dictionary, has been briefly 
discussed elsewhere (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 580, s.v. 
Dictionaries). This was the first complete lexical 
treatment of the Biblical vocabulary composed in 
Hebrew in which the view then prevailing, that 
there were both uniliteral and biliteral roots, was 
definitely systematized and worked out. This the- 
ory was set aside later by Menahem \s own pupil, 
Hayyuj, who correctly assumed the trilitoral char- 
acter of Hebrew roots; but, because it was written 
in Hebrew, Menahem ’s dictionary remained for a 
.long time the chief source of philological instruction 
for Jews who were unacquainted with Arabic, espe- 
cially, -erefore, for those in the Christian countries 
of Europe. Thus Rashi in the second half of the 
eleventh century refers to Menahem 
Character- as a philological authority; Rashi ’s 
istics of graudson, Jacob b. MeYr Tam, com- 
His Die- posed a work for the special purpose 
tionary. of vindicating Menahem against the 
attacks of Dunasli; and (about 1140) 
Menahem b. Solomon composed in Italy a dictionary 
which was based for the most part on the“Mah- 
beret. ” 

Regarding the grammatical importance of Mena- 
hem ben Saruk’s work, it may be noted that, al- 
though he had no systematic knowledge of the 
forms of the language, and was unacquainted even 
with Saadia s grammatical works, yet he recognized 
throughout his lexicon that there are inviolable laws 
underlying the language, and that its forms and 
phenomena are subject to definite rules. This in- 
sight, which appears in the terminology he employs, 
bridges the apparent chasm between him and his 
pupil Hayyuj. As Menahem composed his work in 
Hebrew, he could not use the terminology of the 
Arabic grammarians ; yet he tacitly adopted some of 
their terms, translating them into Hebrew, and ex- 
plained some words, although without acknowledg- 
ing it, on the analogy of kindred Arabic expressions. 

He avoids, however, any open comparison of the 
language of the Bible with that of the Koran, not- 
withstanding the precedent furnished him by Saadia 
and Ibn Kuraish, authors whom he quotes in his 
dictionary. He doubtless refrained from such com- 
parison because of the narrow-minded religious 
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prejudice which then prevented the Spanish Jews 
from engaging in such linguistic comparisons. 

Menahem hen Saruk’s dictionary was edited by 
Filipowski (London, 1854), and addenda from the 
Bern manuscript of the “ Mahberet " 
Editions, were published by D. Kaufmann in 
“Z. D. M. G.” xl. 367-409. The de- 
fense by Menahem’s pupils was edited by S.^G. 
Stern in “Liber Kesponsionum ” (Vienna, 1870), 
where Menaliem’s letter to Hasdai ibn Shaprut (first 
edited by Luzzatto in “Bet ha-Ozar ”) is reprinted 


(pp. xxiii.-xxxvii.). 

Bibhography : S. Gross, Menahem b. Saruh, Berlin, 1872; 
Bacher, in Winter and Wimsche, Jtidische Liiteratur, , n. 
145-149; idem, Die Anf tinge deiu Hebrtiischen Grammatilu 
pp. 70-95 ; Dukes, Beitriige zur Gesch.derAeltesten Ande- 
cmng und Spraclierldilrung ties A. T. n. 119 et seg.. 
Gratz, Gescli. 1st ed„ y. 373 et seq.; Geiger .Das Juclenthum 
und Seine Gescli. ih 87 et scq.; JUdyiCheZcitschiift , ix. 6o, 
x 81; Drachman, Die Stellung und Bedeutung des Jeliu- 
tiah I-Taijug in der Gescli. tier Hebriiischeii Grammatik, 
pp. 17-27, Breslau, 1885; Weiss, Doi\ iv. 228-334; Steinsclmei- 
der, Celt. Bodl. col. 1<38. W B 


MENAHEM BEN SIMEON : French Biblical 
commentator at the end of the twelfth century; a 
native of Posquieres and a pupil of Joseph Kimlii. 
The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (MS. No. 192, 
1-2), contains Menahem ’s commentary to the books 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; the commentary to the 
former was completed in 1191 ; the commentary' to 
the latter ends in the middle of ch. xl. 


Bibliography ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 450. 
J. 


M. Sel. 


MENAHEM B. SOLOMON B. ISAAC: Au- 
thor of the “ Sekel Tob” and the “Eben Bohan”; 
flourished in the first half of the twelfth century. 
The presence of twenty-five Italian glosses in his 
works indicates that he lived in Italy. . The “Sekel 
Tob,” written in 1139 at Home, is a midrashic com- 
pilation on the Pentateuch. The substance of the 
old midrasliim is quoted in smooth and ornate lan- 
guage, from which foreign words are excluded, the 
general method being that of Tobias b. Eliezei s 
“Lekah Tob,” which is frequently quoted, both 
with and without acknowledgment. Menahem’s 
sources, in addition to the Targumim, are the whole 

of the earlier midrashic literature as well as the lit- 
erature of geonic mysticism. He interprets also 
lialakic authors, especially Alfasi and R. Hananeel, 
explaining verses as well as single words literally, 
although he expressly states that the midrashic in- 
terpretation is deeper and more thorough. “Sekel 
Tob” is frequently quoted both for its exegesis 
and for its lialakic decisions. In the Middle Ages 
it was still intact, but now only the portion from 
Gen. xv. 1 to Ex. xi. 2 (edited by Buber, Berlin, 
1900) is in existence, in two separate manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library. Fragments of his commen- 
tary to Leviticus are found in a Munich manuscript, 
and, according to Steinschneider, portions of a simi- 
lar commentary to the Five Megillot are contained 
in a codex at Berlin. 

Of Menahem’s other work, the “Eben Bohan/ 
only fragments are extant (Munich MS. No. 55). 
A part of it has been translated by Dukes, and it has 
been analyzed in detail by Bacher. This work, 
completed at Rome in 1143, in five months, was in- 
tended to prepare the author’s three young sons for 


the study of the Bible. Menahem undertook to pre- 
pare for the first time in Hebrew a comprehensive man- 
ual of the Hebrew language and of Biblical exegesis. 
The work was divided into fifty parts ; the first part, 
by far the largest and most valuable, was a diction- 
ary of the Hebrew language ; the other parts, now 
known only by their chapter-headings, dealt with 
grammar. The author follows chiefly' Menahem b. 
Saruk ; occasionally, and with diffidence, however, he 
advances his own views, and the entire conception 
of the form and contents of the work shows a certain 
degree of independence. It was intended, according 
to°Bacher, to uphold Menahem b. Saruk’s system 
against the teachings of Hayy u j and Ibn J anah, intro- 
duced about that time (1143) into Italy by Abraham 

ibn Ezra. ^ 

Bibliography: Zunz. Z. G. pp. 71, 10S; Bacher, Die Hebr. 

B Spmchwissenschaft (Winter and Wunscbe, Die Judische 
Litter at ur, ii. 185); idem, Bibelexegese (ib. ii. idem, 
Einleitung zum Sechel Tob, pp. i., lx., Berlin, 1900 ; Dukes, 
Kcihcz 1 al-Yad part 1, Esslingen, 1846 ; Kirchlieim, m Orient , 
UL%1 Bibl, xvii. 28 etseq . ,184 
et seq.; Bacher, Der Priif stein des Menahem b. Salomo , in 
Griitz JubclschrifU PP* 94-115. -g 

MENAHEM OF TIKTIN (MaHaRaM TIK- 
TIN ; MENAHEM DAVID BEN ISAAC) : 

Polish rabbi and author of the sixteenth century; 
pupil of Moses Isserles. Menahem occupied himself 
with emending and annotating various texts; his 
notes on the halakot of Isaac Alfasi and Mordecai b. 
Hillel have been published under the title “ Hagga- 
hot Maharam Tiktin. ” These “ haggahot ” were first 
published by Menahem’s son Asher (Cracow, 1597- 
1598), and have since been republished in the edi- 
tions of Alfasi. According to Asher b. Menahem 
(preface to his edition of the “ Haggahot ”), Men- 
ahem wrote many other works, and particularly 
notes to the Targum, to the commentaries of Rashi 
and Nahmanides, to the prayers and piyyutim, to 
the Zoliar and other cabalistic works. 

Bibliography : Fuemi, Iyirgah Memanah< p. 58; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 351-352 : Steinschneider, Cat. Bort/^col.^b42. 

MENAHEM VARDIMAS BEN PEREZ 
THE ELDER: French tosafist and liturgist; 
died at Dreux 1224. The name “Vardimas,” found 
in Talmud Babli (Sliab. HSb) as a bye-name of Men- 
ahem bar Jose, was adopted by this tosafist prob- 
ably to distinguish him from other persons bearing 
the name “Menahem.” According to Gross, Mena- 
hem is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned by Samuel of Falaise as having been his 
master, the epithet “ Ha-Ivadosh ” given by Samuel 
meaning* simply r “ the Pious ” and not “ the Maity i, 
Menahem’s authority in lialakic matters is invoked 
by Moses of Couey (“Semag.” §27) and by many 
others. He is mentioned among those who took 
part in the famous discussion on phylacteries, 
which, according to Gedaliali ibn T ahya (’* Slialslie- 
let lia-Kabbalah,” p. 52a), was held in Menahem’s 
house. In a manuscript commentary' on the Penta- 
teuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2<0) 
Menahem is cited as a Biblical commentator. A 
liturgical poem of his on the sacrifice of Isaac is 
inserted in the ritual of Rosh ha-Shanah. 
bibliography : Zunz, Z G.pp. 53, 193 ; idem, 
p. 328; Neubauer, in JR. E. J. xyii. k>>« idem, m Gei_,er 
jihUsehe Zeit. ix. 218 ; Gross, Gallia J utlaica , p. 
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MENAHEM BEN ZEBI : German rabbi ; died 
at Posen (?) in 1724. He was the pupil of R. He- 
seliel and of Aaron Samuel Kaidanover (author of 
“Birkat ha-Zebah”). He wrote: “Zinzenet Mena- 
hem ” (Berlin, 1719), an elucidation of difficult pas- 
sages in the Haggadah; “ Lehem Menahem,” re- 
sponsa, and explanations of various Talmudic 
passages; and " Ta'ame Menahem,” on Kashi’s com- 
mentaiy on the Pentateuch. 


valid ; the omissions through which a meat-ollering 
becomes “ pasul ” (unlit) or “piggul” (an abomina- 
tion: if the person sacrificing intends 
“ Pasul” to eat it after the allotted time, it 
and becomes piggul ; if he intends to eat 
“Piggul.” j t ou tside the place appointed for it, 
it becomes pasul); how the handful 
(“komez ”) is to be taken; the oil necessary for the 
komez. and the incense. 


Bibliography: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Xo. 0372; Azulai, 

Shcm ha-Gcdolim , ii. 125. 

E. o. A. S. W. 

MENAHEM ZIONI (ZIYYUNI) B. MEIR 
OF SPEYER : Cabalist of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century; author of the cabalistic commen- 
tary Ziyyuni,” from which he derives his name. 
He based his work upon Kashi and Nahmanides, 
and especially upon the old cabalistic literature of 
the geonic period. The “Ziyyuni” is introduced 
by poems in alphabetic and acrostic order. The di- 
vision Bereshit begins with a preface on the impor- 
tance of the assumption of the creation of the world, 
and in support of this view the arguments of Mai- 
monides are quoted at length. Short poems serve 
as transitions to the several parashiyyot, and in con- 
clusion there is an acrostic poem, to which, in the 
second edition, another poem is added. The verse 
of Zioni quoted by Dukes (“ Orient, Lit. ” iv. 798). from 
a manuscript chrestomathy constitutes the last stanza 
of this final poem. The book is frequent]}' quoted 
in the Yalkut Ke’ubeni. It was printed by Vincen- 
tio Conti at Cremona in 1559, in rabbinic script, and 
after this edition was burned (in the same year) by 
marauding Spanish soldiers, it was reprinted there 
in the following year. Menahem is not, to be iden- 
tified with Menahem Zion b. MeiT ■qi (as does 
Heidenheim, “Pijjutim und Pajtanim,” p. 8), apay- 
yetan of the twelfth century well known under the 
name of “Menahem 1). Macliir” (Zunz, “G. Y.”2d 
ed., p. 405). 


sctineicler, Cat. Boat. col. 1742. 


J. A. B. 

MENAHEM-ZION BEN SOLOMON (gen- 
erally called Menahem-Ziyyon R. Zalman 
Gabbai’s) : Polish rabbi and preacher; died at 
Altona in 1681. He was at first rabbi of Vladislav, 
government of Suwalki, Russian Poland, and then 
dayyan at Cracow. He wrote a work entitled “ Ne- 
hamot Ziyyon ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1677), a col- 
lection of twenty-two sermons. 


Bibliography : Wolf, Bihl. Hchr. 1., No. 1451 ; Steinsctmeider. 

Cat. Bodl. col. ] 733. 

n. K. M. Sel. 

MENAHOT (“ Meat-Offerings ”) : Treatise in the 
Misiinali, in the Tosefta, and in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. It discusses chiefly the more precise details 
of the regulations governing the different kinds 
of meat-offering mentioned in Lev. ii. 5/11-13; vi. 
7-11; vii. 9, 10; xxiii. 13, 16; Num. v. 11 et seq .. 
vi. 13-20, xxviii., and xxix. In the Mishnaic order 
Kodasliim this treatise is second. It is divided into 
thirteen chapters, containing ninety-three para- 
graphs in all. 

Ch. i. ; The intention requisite to make an offering 


Ch. ii. : Further details concerning pasul and pig- 
gul, according to the different kinds of offerings; 
how the various parts of an offering affect one an- 
other in regard to piggul. 

Ch. iii. : The circumstances under which a meat- 
offering remains kasher; how the parts of an 
offering, or how different offerings presented to- 
gether, affect one another in regard to pasul. In 
this connection many other things arc enumerated 
which render one another invalid, e.r/., the two sec- 
tions of the law (“ parashiyyot ”) in the mezuzali, or 
the four in the tefillin. 

Ch. iv. : Continued enumeration of those things 
which do or do not render one another pasul (this 
affords an occasion tc? explain how the 
Mode of Israelites in the wilderness sacrificed 
Sacrifice, and how the altar, the table, and the 
candlesticks were consecrated); the 
meat-offering of the high priest. 

Ch. v. : Preparation of the meat-offerings ; the 
offerings which need additional ingredients, and 
what these must be; what offerings must be brought 
near the altar (“ haggasliah ”) and what offerings 
must be waved .(“ tenufali ”) ; what offerings must he 
both brought near the altar and waved ; what offer- 
ings may be neither waved nor brought near. 

Ch. vi. : Offerings from which only a handful is 
taken and offerings which are placed entire upon the 
altar; further details concerning the preparation of 
the meat-offering. 

Ch. vii.: Regulations concerning the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving (“ todali ”) and concerning the offering 
of the Nazarites. Here it is stated that the measures 
were changed, and that the new so-called “Jerusa- 
lem ” measure was one-sixth larger than the old one, 
termed “midbari” (from the desert). 

Ch. viii. : Whence the materials were taken for 
the different meat-offerings (here are mentioned the 
places which produced the best flour and the best oil) ; 
how the best oil and flour was obtained ; where the 
best wine was found and how it was tested. 

Ch. ix. : The different measures used in the Tem- 
ple to measure the flour, the oil, and the wine for 
the various offerings; drink-offerings; the sacrifices 
for which drink-offerings were requisite; the laying 
of hands upon the sacrificial animal (“ semikah ”); the 
sacrifices in which this takes place, and who may 
perform the semikah. 

Ch. x.: The wave-offering (“ omer”); when and 
whence it was brought ; the ceremonial 
IVave- observed in the cutting of it and how 
Offering, it was offered; the regulation intro- 
duced by R. Johanan b. Zakkai after 
the destruction of the Temple. 

Ch. xi. : The preparation of the pentecostal bread 
and of the showbread; the size of the loaves and 
when t hey may be eaten ; the placing of the show- 
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bread on the table and the distribution of it among 
the priests. 

Ch. xii. : Exemption from meat- and drink-offer- 
ings; the time after which exemption is no longer 
possible; offerings from which no one may be ex- 
empted; vows of meat- and drink-offerings; how the 
vow may be fulfilled. 

Ch. xiii. : Regulations concerning vows of offer- 
ings which are not strictly defined; sacrifices vowed 
for the temple at Jerusalem may not be 
Intention offered in the temple of Onias, or vice 
of versa; the priests of the temple of 
Sacrifice. Onias are not permitted to serve in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The conclusion 
of the chapter and of the treatise runs: “It is imma- 
terial whether one sacrifices much or little so long as 
his mind is intent on God.” 

The order given above is that of the editions of 
the Mishnah and of many manuscripts of the Tal- 
mud (comp, the observation of R. Bezaleel Ashke- 
nazi at the end of the “ Shittah Mekubbezet ” on Me- 
nahot, in the Wilna edition of the Talmud, p. 109b). 
On the other hand, all the printed editions of the Tal- 
mud have the chapter beginning “R. Ishmael,” 
given above as the tenth, in the sixth place, the 
remaining chapters occurring in the order given 
above. Special attention should be given to the 
account in the Tosefta to this treatise <ff the acts of 
greed and violence committed by the priests during 
the time of the Second Temple, which was destroyed 
because of their rapacity and mutual hatred (xiii. 18- 
22). The Gemara contains, in the third chapter, inter- 
esting observations on the forms of Hebrew letteis 
and on the regulations for the writing of the Torah, 
of tefillin, and of the mezuzali, while in the fourth 
chapter are regulations concerning the zizit. 

The following passages also are specially note- 
worthy; p. 53a, b — an instance of the peculiar style 
of R. Ezra’s liaggadic exegesis ; the 
Special tradition as to how God justified Ilim- 
Passages. self to Abraham for the destruction of 
the Temple and the exile of the peo- 
ple; the comparing of Israel loan olive-tree; p. 99b 
— the attitude of R. Ishmael toward Greek culture; 
p. 109b — the account of the origin of the temple of 
Onias. The last passage is important enough to 
be repeated here: “At the hour of his death the 
high priest Simon the Just appointed his younger 
but learned son Onias to be his successor. Onias 
renounced his claim in favor of his elder brother 
Sliimei. Onias, however, secretly grudged him his 
position and endeavored to supplant him. Conse- 
quently when Sliimei, who was inexperienced in the 
priestly service, asked Onias to instruct him in its 
duties, the latter misled him into putting on a wom- 
an’s cap and girdle to officiate in, and then told the 
priests that Sliimei had promised his beloved to offi- 
ciate in her cap and girdle on the day of his instal- 
lation in office. When the priests threatened to kill 
Sliimei for thus trifling with the service, he told 
them how the matter really stood. Thereupon the 
priests sought the death of Onias, but he fled to 
Egypt and there built his temple.” There is no Jeru- 
salem Gemara to Menaliot. The Tosafot to Menahot 
(109b, reference word, “nizdamen”) refers to Yeru- 
slialmi Yoma (v. 2), where the passage cited is found. 


Bibliography: Isaiah di Trani, Tosafot (in the Warsaw edi- 
tion of the Talmud, 1861, wrongly designated as ‘ Hiddusbim • 
of Solomon hen Adi et) . „ T 

^ J . At. -Li. 

MENAKKER. See Pokgixg. 

MENANDER : 1. Putative author of a collec- 
tion of proverbs, in a Syriac manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum, edited in 1862 by Land, and bearing the 
superscription, “The sage Menander said.” Either 
this Menander was a real person, a Hellenistic 
Jew whose proverbs, probably written originally in 
Greek, are now extant only in this Syriac transla- 
tion, or the name is a pseudonym, as Schurer as- 
sumes; similar collections of proverbs were fre- 
quently ascribed to the famous Attic comedian. 

Frankenberghas recently proved that these Syriac 
sentences are of Jewish origin, and has pointed out 
numerous instances of relationship between them 
and sentences in the canonical Book of Proverbs and 
in Ecclesiastical s. A few sentences quoted from 
Land’s edition may serve to make this kinship 
clear. 

“ Rejoice with thy children, 0 father, for these are the [true] 
joys” (p. 68, line 13; comp. ITov. x. 1 ; Ecclus. LSirach] xxv. 7, 
xxx. 4). “ Whosoever wrongetli his maid servant doth not es- 
cape the vengeance of God” (p. 71, line 5; comp. Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] xli. 22). 

“ Whoever eommitteth adultery perlsheth” (p. 69, line 12; 
comp. Prov. ii. 18, vii. 27). 

“ He who sleepeth at an untimely season hateth counsel and 
guidance: for such sleep bringeth death .and destruction” (p. 
66, line 3; comp. Prov. vi. 9-11, xix. 15, xx. 13). “If- thou art 
about to take a wife, see that she hath no evil tongue, for a 
quarrelsome woman is hell, and an evil man is death ” (p. 66, 
below; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 13, 19). “Fear God, and 
He shall save thee if thou shalt call upon Him in time of need” 
(p. 67, line 2 ; comp. Prov. xxiv. 16). “ If thou sittest at meat 
with many, show them not thy filled purse, lest they borrow 
from thee without thought of repayment ; or if thou remindest 
them, lest they provoke strife with thee, so that thou losest thy 
money and becomest their enemy ” <p. 68, lines 7-9; comp. Ec- 
clus. [Sirach] viii. 12; xxix. 4, 14). “Friendship is good and 
useful, since it endureth even to the house of death” (p. 72, line 
10; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] vi. 14, xxxvii.2). “The heart of 
the fool rejoiceth in witchcraft, and the Chaldean art besotteth 
the understanding of the simple” (p. 70, line 6; comp. Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxxi. 1). “Eat not with the wicked; for he fllleth 
himself at thy table, and then speaketli evil of thee ” (p, 70, be- 
low; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xi. 29). “Work diligently in 
youth, that thou mayest have wealth in thine age ” (p. 71, hnes 
25 et seq.; comp. Prov. x. 22 ; Ecclus. [Sirach] xi. 10, 11) . w Bet- 
ter one day under the sun than a hundred years in sheol ” (p. 
71, line 22; comp. Eccl. ix. 4). “ Desirable are life, money, and 
the blessing of children ; but of more worth is a good name ” 
(p. 72, line 8 ; comp. Eccl. vii. 1). 

The entire work consists of single disconnected 
sentences. There are no theoretical maxims on the 
value of wisdom, as in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, 
but only guides to practical life; concerning this 
there is hardly a theme in Menander that is not 
treated in the same spirit as in the two Biblical 
books. The ritual aspect of religion, however, is 
hardly mentioned. 

The entire lack of Christian allusions in the collec- 
tion may be held to confirm its Jewish origin. 
Pagan references are found only in the mention of 
Homer and in the rather long polemic against im- 
pious priests wlio despise their own gods and are 
gluttonous at banquets (p. 69). Frankenberg inter- 
prets this passage as referring to Jewish conditions, 
while Schurer regards it as a Gentile interpolation. 

The only allusions to the date of composition 
point to the period of Roman rule, for gladiators are 
mentioned (p. 65. line 14) and crucifixion is declared. 
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to be the punishment for theft (p. 70, line 8), al- 
though the mention of priests and tithes implies the 
time of the Temple. 


Bibliography : Land, Anecdota Syrtacct , i., Levden, 1862 : 
Frankenberg. Die Schrift des Menander cin Prndukt dcr 
Jihiischen Spruchweishcit , in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1895, xv. 
226-2* t ; Scburer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 476-478. 


ited representative at court, who at the same time 
should be responsible for the payment of their taxes. 
The “Praefectus Judmorum” was empowered to im- 
pose fines and other penalties on the Jews. As an 
official of the crown he was exempted from wearing 
the Jews’ hat. 


2. Historian; a native of Ephesus; lived probably 
at the time when the kingdom and the school of 
Pergamos were at their zenith, whence he was called 
also “the Porgamouian ” ; apparently, one of the 
pupils of Eratosthenes (276-195 b.c\). Menander 
wrote a history of Plienicia, taking his material 
from the original documents in the archives at 
Tyre. As he mentions the fact that King Hiram 
had wood taken from the forests of Lebanon for the 
building of the Temple, he is cited bv Josephus 
(“Ant. ” ix. 14, § 2) as a witness for the verity of 
Biblical history; and also in connection with As- 
syrian history Menander has a curious reference, 
unknown elsewhere, to the younger son of a certain 
Abdemon, who is said to have vanquished Solomon 
in guessing riddles (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” i. 18; 
idem , “Ant.” viii. 5, § 3). 


Bibliography : C. Muller, Fragmcnta Histnricorum Graeco - 
rum, iv. 44o ; Th. Heinach, Tcxtcs aV Auteurs Greets et Do- 
mains Relatifs au Juda'ismc , i. 44-46, Paris, 1S95. 

J - S. Kit. 


MENDE : Capital of the ancient county of 
Gevaudan; now chief town in the department of 
Lozere, France. In the twelfth century a Jewish 
community existed here, having a synagogue, whose 
ruins still (1904) remain. In 1307 a contention arose 
between Philip the Fair, King of France, and the 
Bishop of Mende on the question of the possessions 
of the Jews who had been expelled in the preceding 
year. In April, 1310, an arrangement between the 
king and the bishop was made by virtue of which 
Philip abandoned to the latter one-third of the con- 


fiscated goods of the Jews, as well as a house at 
Mende which had belonged to a Jew named Ferrier. 

Other parts also of Gevaudan were inhabited by 
Jews in the Middle Ages, as Marvejols or Marvege 
where Jacob ha-Levi, the mystic, lived 
about 1203; Villefort (BYIB^), where the site of 
the old Jewish cemetery is still known (“ Memoires de 
la Societe Koyale des Antiquaires de France,” viii. 
334); and others. Even in their names several vil- 
lages indicate the former residence of Jews there, 
as Salmon, formerly Salomon; Mont-David, Booz 
Buth, and Obed (ib. p. 320). 

Bi .?J; i0 £ rap . hy ’ Sai£e, Lcs Juifs du Languedoc, on. ]4, 101 , 
3l4 ; Deppm g. Lcs Juifs dans le Mayen Age , p. 133 ; Bedar- 
ride. Lcs Juifs en France, en Italic, et en Espaqne , p. 227 : 
F. A ndre, iVoOcc sur les Juifs en Gevaudan, in Bulletin 
dc la Societe Histnnquc dc Lozere. 1872. Historical part, pp. 
8:>-91 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 3G4. 

S. K. 


LIENDEL : Name of a prominent Hungarian ■ 
family which flourished in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century and in the first half of the sixteenth 
in Ofen (Buda). Members of three generations of it 
are known; namely, Jacob, Israel, and Isaac Men- 
del, who held the office of “Princeps Jutheorum,” 
“Supremus Judaeorum,” or “ Pra? foetus Judasorum ” 
between 1482 and 1539. This office, which seems to 
have existed only during that period, was created by 
King Matthias in order to give the Jews an accred- 


^Dmui.HAnn . ivumi, iuugijar ZjSiaoK Tortcnete, pp. 216 ct 
scq.- Engel, Gesch. des Ungarischen Reiches , i. 80 et sear 
Huckler, A Zsulok Tortcnete Budapestcn, pp. 50 et seo.* 
Venetianer, A Zsidusdg Szcrvcrcte , pp. 273 ct sea., 326 
ct seq. 
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MENDEL, EMANUEL : German physician ; 
born at Bunzlau, Silesia, Oct. 28, 1839; educated 
at the universities of Breslau, Vicuna, and Berlin 
(M. D. 1860). In 1861 lie took charge of a private 
insane asylum at Paukow, near Berlin. He served 
as surgeon in the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71), 
and gained the Iron Cross. In 1873 he removed to 
Berlin and became privat-docent in psi^chiatry at 
the university, and in 1884 was made assistant pro- 
fessor. From 1877 to 1881 he was a member of the 
German Beiehstag. 

Mendel is collaborator in ps 3 *chiatry on Eulen- 
burg’s “ Bealencyclopadie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde,” Ebstein-Scliwalbe’s “Ilandbuch der Prak- 
tischen Medizin,” and Tulce’s “Journal of Mental 
Science.” He has written many essays in the med- 
ical journals, especially on psychiatry, and is editor 
of the “ Neurologisches Centralblatt ” and of the 
“ Jahresbericht liber Neurologie und Psychiatrie.” 
Of his numerous works may be mentioned: “Pro- 
gressive Paralyse der Irren,” Berlin, 1880; “Die 
Manie,” Vienna, 1881; and “Die Gcisteskranken in 
dem Entwurf des Biirgerliclien Gesetzbuches fur 
das Deutsche Beicli,” Berlin, 1889. 

. F. T. H. 


MENDEL, HENRIETTE : Bavarian actress; 
born July 31, 1833; died at Munich Nov. 12, 1891. 
In early life she was noted for her beauty and his- 
trionic talents. Having been created Baroness 
(Freifrau) of Wallersee in the peerage of Bavaria on 
May 19, 1859, she married, May 28, 1859, Duke Lud- 
wig Wilhelm, eldest son of Duke Maximilian Joseph 
of Bavaria, who had renounced his rights of primo- 
geniture in favor of his younger brother. The 
union was signally happy, and the issue of the mar- 
riage, Marie Luise, married Count Georg von La- 
I’isch. The baroness died after a protracted illness, 
and was buried according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church, in the city of Munich. 


B No v° r? -1G 1 Vsof 4 lmanach dc Gotha \ Allgemeine Zcitung , 

A. M. F. 


MENDEL, HERMANN : Music publisher and 
writer; born at Halle Aug. 6, 1834; died at Berlin 
Oct. 26, 1876. He received his musical education at 
Halle, Leipsic, and Berlin. In 1853 lie entered the 
Berlin music-publishing house of Schlesingor, and 
later that of Bote & Bock. Iu 1862 lie established 
a business of liis own and conducted it until 1868, 
contributing at the same time to numerous period- 
icals, such as the “Echo,” “Tonhalle,” “Tlieater- 
diener,” “Berliner Montagszeitung,” and “Deutsche 
Musikerzeitung, ” which last-named he conducted 
from its inception in 1870 until his death. He is 
best known as the projector of the celebrated “Mu- 
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sikalisches Konversations-Lexikon,” which he be- 
gan in 1870 with a large and distinguished staff of 
•collaborators. At the time of his death, however, 
it, had readied only the letter “M.” As completed 
under the editorship of Dr. Reissmann, it consists 
•of eleven volumes, and is one of the most compre- 
hensive works of its kind. Prominent among the 
other publications of Mendel are his well-known 
biographies of Nicolai and Meyerbeer, and his edi- 
tion of Mode’s “ Opernbibliotliek,” consisting of 
.about ninety opera-libretti, with preface, etc. 

Bibliography : Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; 

Riemann, M us i k-L ex iko n . 

S. • J. So. 

MENDELSBURG, LEON: Russian teacher 
•and writer; born at Hodava, Russian Poland, 1819; 
died at Warsaw March, 1897. He studied Talmud 
,at Tomashov, where Phinelias-Mendel Heilprin ex- 
ercised a beneficial influence on his education. 
In 1850 Mendelsburg was appointed government 
teacher at the Jewish public school in Novograd- 
Volliynsk ; and in 1854 he was transferred to the 
rabbinical school at Jitomir, where lie remained 
until the closing of that school by the government 
(July 1, 1873). He then settled in Koretz, and later 
removed to We v saw. From 1850 Mendelsburg w T as 
a constant cc.-tributor in German to the “Allge- 
meine Zcitung des Judenthums,” in which he pub- 
lished valuable papers on the life of the Jews in 
Russia. He published also “Dichtung und Warh- 
heit” (Leipsic, 1862), a volume of sketches of Russo- 
Jewish life. 

Bibliography: Sokolow, Sefer Zikftaron, p. 72; Ha-gefiralh 


MENDELSOHN, JOSEPH: German author; 
born at Jever Sept. 10, 1817 ; died at Hamburg 
April 4, 1856. He w r as admitted at an early age to 
the Jewish free school at Hamburg, and in 1881 en- 
tered a printing establishment at Brunswick as an 
apprentice, remaining there as journeyman until 
1839. On his return to Hamburg he devoted him- 
self to literature, but shortly afterward, aided by 
.Solomon Heine, lie went to Paris for further study. 
In 1841 he returned to Hamburg and resumed his 
literary work. 

Mendelsohn was the author of the following 
works: “Bliithen. Gedichte und Novellen eines 
-Scliriftsetzers *’ (Brunswick, 1839), with a preface 
by F. K. von Strombeck ; “ Pariser Brief e ” (1841) ; 
“Wilde Blumen” (1842); “Ueberall Jesuiten ” 
(1846); and some comedies from the French, inclu- 
ding “Er Muss Aufs Land” (1845) and “Ein Weib 
aus clem Yolke ” (1846). 

Bibliography: Briimmer, Lex ikon Dcutsclier Dichtcr und 
. Drosaisten, ii. 29. ,, 

s. M. K. 

MENDELSOHN, MARTIN : German physi- 
cian; born at Posen Dec. 16, 1860; studied medicine 
at the universities of Leipsic and Berlin (M.D. 1885). 
After a year spent in Paris, where he took a post- 
graduate course, he established himself as a physi- 
cian in Berlin, becoming assistant at the first medical 
clinic and later at the Charite Hospital. In 1895 he 
was admitted as privat-docent to the medical faculty 


of Berlin University, and received the title of pro- 
fessor in 1899. 

Mendelsohn has collaborated on Eulenburg’s 
“ Realency clopadie der Gesammten Heilkunde, ” and 
since 1894 lias edited the “Zeitsclirift fur Kranken- 
pflege.” He has contributed many essays (about 
100) to the medical journals, and is the author of: 
“Das Opium,” Berlin, 1888; “Der Comfort des 
Kranken,” ib . 1890 (2d ed. 1892); “Aerztliche Kunst 
und Medizinisclie Wissenschaft,” Wiesbaden, 1893; 
“Einfluss des Radfalirens auf den Mensclilichen Or- 
ganismus,” Berlin, 1896; “ Krankenpflege fur Medi- 
ziner,” ib . 1899. 

Bibliography : Pa gel, Bioej . Lex . 

s. F. T. H. 

MENDELSOHN, SAMUEL : American rabbi 
and scholar ; born in Shillelen, province of Kovno, 
Russia, March 31, 1850. He was educated at the 
rabbinical college, Wilna, at the rabbinic school, 
Berlin, and at Maimonides* College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1873). In 1883 he received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of law from the University of North 
Carolina. Mendelsohn was rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Beth -El, Norfolk, Va., from 1873 to 1876, since 
which date he has served as rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Temple of Israel, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mendelsohn has published “The Criminal Juris- 
prudence of the Ancient Hebrews” (Baltimore, 
1891), in addition to several pamphlets and a large 
number of articles, on subjects of general Jewish 
interest and Talmudical research, in “Ha-Zofeh,” 
the “Jewish Messenger,” “Jewish Record,” “South 
Atlantic Magazine,” “American Israelite,” and 
“Revue des Etudes Juives.” 

In 1879 lie married Esther Jastrow', niece of the 
Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow. He has one son, Charles 
Jastrow Mendelsohn; the latter was fellow in 
classics in the University of Pennsylvania (1901- 
1903), where he also received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1904. A. 

MENDELSON, MORRITZ EMANUILO- 
YICH : Polish physiologist and physician ; born at 
Warsaw 1855. He studied medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, and received his doctor’s degree 
from the University of Kharkov in 18S4. From 
1876 to 1SS7 he worked in various laboratories and 
clinics in Europe : at Berlin under Dubois-Reymond ; 
at Erlangen under Rosenthal; and at Paris under 
Charcot and Mars of the College de France, where 
he was for some time assistant also. Since 1S90 he 
has been privat-docent in physiology in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 

Among the medical works of Mendelson the fol- 
lowing ma) r be mentioned: “Etude sur le Temps 
Perdu des Muscles,” in “Publ. du College de 
France, ” 1879 ; “ Recherches Cliniques sur la Periode 
d’Excitation Latente, ” in “ Archives de Pliysiologie 
Normale,” 18S0; “Action de la Veratrine sur le 
Muscle,” ib . 1883; “Excitability et Travail Meca- 
nique du Muscle,” in “'Publ. de l’Academie des 
Sciences,” Paris, 1883. 

Bibliography ; Entziklopedieheski Siovar, xix. S 2. 

h. it. A. S. W. 

MENDELSON, MOSES (called also Moses 
ben Mendel Erankfort) : German Hebraist and 
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writer of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
born in Hamburg; died there at an advanced age in 
1S61 ; a relative of Samson Raphael Ilirsch. 

Mendelson lived in his native city as a private 
scholar. He translated into Hebrew the first book 
of Campe’s “ Die Eutdeckung Amerika’s,” entitling it 
“Mezi’at ha- Are? ha-Hadashah ” (Altona, 1807), and 
wrote a poem in honor of Hakam Isaac Bernays on the 
occasion of his installation at Hamburg (ib. 1822). 
His “Bakkashat ha-Lammedin,” printed by Mei'r 
Hesse, appeared anonymously (ib. 1S29). He also 
published: “Shushan : Edut, d.i. die Erkliirung der 
Funf Bucher Moshc’s” (Stuttgart, 1840-42), two 
parts, containing the Book of Genesis and repre- 
senting, according to his own statement, the fruit of 
thirty years’ labor. The Hebrew introduction to 
the second section (pp. iii.-lxx.) consists of two 
treatises, “ *Awon ha-Doresh ha-Yashan ” and 
“ 'Awon ha-Doresh he-IIadasli,” in which in divert- 
ing fashion he scourges the old “darshanim ” and 
the modern preachers. Mcndelson wrote also “Die 
Synagoge zu Hamburg, Wie Sic War und Wic Sie 
Sein Soli” (Copenhagen, 1842), dedicated to the 
president of the German Jewish congregation of 
Hamburg. 

Bibliography: Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bihl. ]». 0*2; Fiirst, 
JSihh Jud. ii, 859. 

M. Iv. 

MENDELSSOHN : German family rendered 
illustrious by the philosopher and the musician. It 
can not verify its ancestry further back than the 
father of the philosopher, though there is a family 
tradition that it is descended from Moses Isserles. 


to Hamburg and went into partnership with his 
brother Joseph. At the same time he married Leah 
Salomon, a granddaughter of Daniel Itzig, and was 
persuaded by his brother-in-law, who at baptism 
had adopted the name of Bartholdy, to call himself 
“Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” During the siege of 
Hamburg by the French, Abraham and his brother 
were obliged to leave the city on a foggy night se- 
cretly and in disguise. The} r went to Berlin and 
founded there the banking firm of Mendelssohn & 
Co. , from which Abraham later retired. In the year- 
1818 he equipped several volunteers at his own ex- 
pense, and in recognition of his efforts for the public 
welfare he was elected to the municipal councilor 
Berlin. 

Dorothea (Brendel) Mendelssohn : Eldest 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn; born at Berlin 
on Dec. 24, 1764; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
on Aug. 8, 1839. On account of her superior in- 
telligence and her somewhat masculine nature she- 
was even in her youth the leader in the circle of her 
friends. Early in April, 1788, she married a Berlin 
banker named Veit, an honest, worthy man, but of 
limited education and not prepossessing in appear- 
ance. After till ecu years of a married life far from. 
Happy, Dorothea became acquainted with Friedrich 
von Schlegel, at the house of Ilenriette Hekz, a 
friend of her youth, who had advised her a few years 
after her marriage to Veit to separate from him. 
Schlegel, at that time young, handsome, and already 
famous, was captivated by the brilliant intellect of 
Dorothea, seven years his senior, despite her lack of 
beauty. She deserted Veit for Schlegel, being dis- 
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Bibliography : S. Hensel, Die FanviUc Mendelssohn, Berlin, 
1879; Freudenthal, Ails deni Heim at Mendelssohn, Berlin, 
1900. 

J. I. G. D. 

Abraham Mendelssohn : Second son of Moses 
Mendelssohn; born at Berlin Dec. 10, 1776; died 
there Nov. 19, 1835; father of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. In 1803 he became cashier in Foulds’ 
banking-house at Paris; but a year later he returned 


owned by her family. In 1799 Schlegel took her to 
Jena, where he was unsuccessful. She shared his 
troubles and endured his moods, and in 1802 traveled 
with him to Paris, where she became a Protestant and 
married him. Six years later, on the return jour- 
ney, she, with her husband and her son Philip, went 
over to Catholicism at Cologne. 

Dorothea paid a severe penalty for her relations 
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with Sclilegel, and was often obliged 
against abject poverty. For several years she lived 
on the scanty income from her literary labors and 
from what her deserted husband sent her anony- 
mously from time to time. In 1818 and 1819 she 
lived at Home with her sons Johann and Philip \ eit, 
who laid become artists. The rest of her eventful, 
unhappy life was passed at Frankfort-on-thc-Main, 
where Sclilegel was councilor at the Austrian lega- 
tion, and where, after his death (1829). sin* lived with 
her son Philip on a small pension. 

"While still SclilegePs mistress she had made a lit- 
erary venture in the novel “Florentine,” which was 
published by him anonymously (Lubeck and Leip- 
sic, 1801), and which was considered the best pro- 
duction of the romanticists in the domain of fiction. 
Under SehlegeFs name appeared her version of the 
old German metrical romance “Lothcr und Mailer ■’ 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1805) and the translation of 
Madame de S tael’s “ Corinne ” (Berlin, 1807). From 
Old French she translated 
the “Gesch. des Zauber- 
ers Merlin ” in Sclilegel’s 
“ SammlungBomantischer 
Dichtungen” (Leipsic, 

1804), and she furnished 
several articles, signed 
D,” for the magazine 
“ Europa, ” which Sclilegel 
edited. Later she ex- 
changed the pen for the 
needle. “There are,” she 
said, “too many books in 
(lie world; but I have 
never heard that there are 
too many shirts.” 

Bibliography : Reictilin-Mel- 
degg, Paidus und Seine Zcit, 

Stuttgart, 1853, vol. ii., and 
the autobiography of Sulpice 
Boisseree, ih. 1863, containing 
many of Dorothea’s letters ; 

Kayserling, Die Jiidischcn 
Frauen , p. 183 ; idem, Doro- 
thea von Scldeycl, in It. 

Prutz, Deutsches Museum , 

I860, Nos. 49 ctsccj.-. S. Hensel, 

Die Familie Mendelssohn, i. 

45 ct seq ., Berlin, 1879. 

Fanny Mendelssohn : 

Eldest daughter of Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn ; born 
at Hamburg Nov. 15, 1805 ; 

died there May 17, 1847. When very young she 
manifested an 'exceptional memory and talent for 
music. She, together with her brother Felix, ic- 
cei ved her musical training from Ludwig Berger and 
Zeller, while her education in other subjects was 
conducted by the philologist Karl Heyse, who was 
tutor in the Mendelssohn house. In the year 1829 
she married the painter W. Hensel in Berlin. She 
was herself a composer, and many of her brother 
Felix’s “Songs Without Words” are believed to be 
her work (Hensel, I.c, vols. i.-iii.). 
n. K. 

Felix Mendelssoh.ii (lull name. Jakob Lud- 
wig 1 Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) : German 
composer; born at Hamburg Feb. 8. 1809; died 
at Leipsic Nov. 4, 1847. He was a grandson of 



Felix Mendelssohn. 


Moses Mendelssohn and a son of the banker Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn, who removed to Berlin in 1811. 
Felix received his early musical education from Lud- 
wig Berger (piano), Zelter (thorough-bass and com- 
position), and Henning (violin). At the age of ten 
he entered the Singakademie at Berlin as an alto, 
and in the following year composed the cantata “In 
Biihrend Feierlichen Tonen ” as well as several in- 
strumental pieces. 

The encouraging words of Cherubini, before whom 
Mendelssohn played while on a visit to Paris with 
his father in 1825, animated the young compo- 
ser: on Aug. 6, 1826, he finished his overture to 
*• Ein Sommernachtstrauin ” (A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, op. 21), which composition was publicly 
performed cat Stettin in Feb. , 1827. During this sea* 
son Mendelssohn’s opera “Die Hochzeit des Cama- 
cho ” was produced at the Berlin Theater, but was 
soon withdrawn by Spontini, who at that time en- 
joyed almost unlimited authority as director of the 
opera, and is said to have 
had a personal antipathy 
to the young musician. 
During the following win- 
ter Mendelssohn began a 
propaganda in behalf of 
Bach’s music, which cul- 
minated in the formation 
of a Bach Society and the 
publication of the masses 
of Bach as well as of all 
the church cantatas and 
oilier works of the great 
German composer. 

On April 10, 1829, Men- 
delssohn left Berlin for 
London, where, in the fol- 
lowing month, he made his 
debut with much success 
at a concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. It was 
therefore from an English 
audience that lie first re- 
ceived an acknowledg- 
ment of his genius. He 
gave five concerts in Lon- 
don, whence, in July, 1881, 
he set out upon a journey 
through Scotland, as a re- 


sult of which lie wrote one of his most beautiful 
overtures, “Die Hebriden ” (The Hebrides, op. 26).. 

Always somewhat unpopular in Berlin, he, on his 
return to that city in 1838, failed in competition with 
Rungenlmgen to obtain the conductorship of the 
Singakademie. In May of the same year, however, 
lie was invited to conduct the Lower Rhine Musical 
Festival at Diisseldorf, in which city he remained 
as musical director until 1835, when he 
Conductor accepted the conductorship of the Ge- 
of Gewand- wandhaus orchestra in Leipsic, a bodv 

. _ . . . , . n -C x- 1, 


with which his name was thenceforth 
inseparably associated. The concerts 
given by this famous orchestra under 
Mendelssohn’s leadership, and with 
the assistance of the eminent concert-master Ferdi- 
nand David, soon enjoyed a world-wide celebrity 


kaus Or- 
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and contributed to make Leipsic the musical center 
of German}’. Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Paulus ” (St. 
Paul) was performed at the Lower Rhine festival 
held at Dttsseldorf May 22-24, 1836. 

On March 28, 1837, Mendelssohn married Cecile 
Charlotte Sophie Jeanrenaud. A few months later 
he left for England to conduct “Paulus” at the 
Birmingham festival. On his return he devoted all 
his energies to the Gewandhaus concerts. At the 
request of Frederick William IV. of Prussia, to 
whom several of his compositions were dedicated, 
Mendelssohn in 1841 went to Berlin to act as di- 
rector of certain concerts which were to be given in 
connection with an academy of arts planned by the 
king. Finding, however, that the musicians and 
the public were more or less hostile to him, he re- 
signed, remaining only at the special request of the 
king to arrange the music in the cathedral. The 
body of singers selected for that occasion afterward 
became famous as the “Domclior” (cathedral choir). 
During this visit Mendelssohn conducted also the 
music to “Antigone,” which he had composed in 
compliance with the king’s express desire. 

In conjunction with Falkenstein, Keil, Kistncr, 
Schleinitz, and Sceburg as directors, and Schumann, 
Hauptmann, David, Becker, and Polilenz as teach- 
ers, Mendelssohn in 1842 organized the Conserva- 
torium at Leipsic, which institution, under the pat- 
ronage of the King of Saxony, was opened Jan. 16, 
1843. During the summer of 1844 
Organizes Mendelssohn revisited London, where 

3L.eir>sic lie conducted tlie last five concerts 

Conserva- given by the Philharmonic Society in 
torium. that year. He took part also as a 
pianist in various other musical events 
of the season, everywhere receiving a most enthusi- 
astic welcome. In 1846 lie once more visited Eng- 
land, upon which occasion he conducted the first 
performance of his oratorio “Elias” (Elijah) at 
Birmingham (Aug. 26). On April 2, 1847, lie con- 
ducted “Paul us ” at Leipsic, and soon afterward 
again went to England, where he gave four per- 
formances of “Elias” at Exeter Hall, London, be- 
sides one at Manchester and another at Birmingham. 

On May 9 Mendelssohn returned to Germany. 
While he was at Frankfort the news of the sudden 
death of his sister Fanny, to whom he had been 
greatly attached, gave a serious shock to a consti- 
tution already enfeebled, and after visiting various 
health resorts the great composer returned in Sep- 
tember to Leipsic, where about six weeks later lie 
died. Baptized early in life, he was interred in 
Trinity Cemetery, Berlin, 

Mendelssohn’s best productions are the oratorios 
“Paulus” and “Elias,” the greatest works of their 
kind since Haydn. Besides the opera “Die Hoch- 
zeit des Camacho,” Mendelssohn left the unfinished 
opera “Lorelei,” the operetta “Heimkehr aus dcr 
Fremde ” (op. 89), and several other unpublished 
operatic compositions. Among liis other works are 
four symphonies; the sympliony-cantata “Lobge- 
sang ” ; six concert-overtures; several concertos; 
chamber-music; and pianoforte and vocal compo- 
sitions. 

Bibliography: S. Hensel, Die Familie Jlenrielssolin ( 1729 - 
18U?) nach Brief en und Tagebilchern , Berlin, 1879; Carl 


Memlelssohn-Bartholdy, Goethe und Felix Mendelssohn- 
Barthold g ( 1S21-1S31 ), translated by M. E. von Glehn, Lon- 
don, 1872; F. Hiller, Mendelssohn: Letters and Recollec- 
tions, translated by M, E. yon Glelin, ih. 1874 ; Grove, Diet, 
of Music and Musicians , vol. ii., where a full list of Men- 
delssohn’s compositions is given. 
s - J. So. 

Georg* Benjamin Mendelssohn : German geog- 
rapher; born in Berlin Nov. 16, 1794; died at Iiorcli- 
lieim, near Coblenz, Aug. 24, 1S74; son of Joseph 
Mendelssohn. Asa child he went to Hamburg with 
his parents, but he began his studies at Berlin in 
1811, although they were interrupted by the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1815. After 1828, being ap- 
pointed privat-docent in geography and statistics 
at the University of Bonn, he gradually rose to the 
position of regular professor there. He edited the 
“Gesammelte Schriften ” of his grandfather with a 
biographical sketch (Leipsic, 1843-45), and also pub- 
lished “Das Germanisclie Europa” (Berlin, 1836) as 
well as “ Die Stilndischen Institutional im Moimrchi- 
sclien Staat ” (Bonn, 1846). 

Henriette (Sorel) Mendelssohn : Youngest 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn; born at Berlin 
1768; died there Nov. 9, 1831. She was a woman 
of broad interests, clear judgment, and exquisite 
manners; she remained unmarried, being, like her 
father, slightly deformed. She first devoted her- 
self to teaching in her sister Rocha’s school in 
Altona, but in 1799 entered a Jewish family in Vi- 
enna as governess. After a few years, however, 
probably on the invitation of her brother Abraham, 
she went to Paris, where she was at the head of a 
boarcling-sciiool. Tier modest apartments were tlie 

rendezvous of scholars and artists: Spontini, Ma- 
dame. de Staid, and Benjamin Constant were among* 
her frequent visitors, while the two Humboldts, 
Von Eskeles of Vienna, arid others visited her 
whenever they were in Paris. In the year 1812 she 
became governess to the daughter of Count Sebas- 
tian! and remained in the count’s house until the 
marriage of her pupil to tlie Duke of Praslin, who 
became the murderer of his wife. Henriette, “the 
deepest and most thoughtful,” as Rachel Levin 
called her, was indignant at her sister Dorothea’s 
change of faith. Yet the course of action which 
she could not forgive in her sister, she later chose for 
herself, becoming not only a Catholic, but a bigot. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Die Jlldischen Frauen , pp. 197 
ct seq.\ S. Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn , i. 55 et scq. 

Joseph Mendelssohn ; German banker; bom 
at Berlin Aug. 11, 1770; died there Nov. 24, 1848; 
the eldest son of Moses Mendelssohn. He was highly 
talented, and was educated in the Talmud by Herz 
Homberg and in languages and science by Fischer, 
Engel (the tutor of the two Humboldts), and others. 
He attended the “ Morgenstunden ” given by his 
father, and the lectures on physics by Markus Herz 
and those on chemistry by Klaproth. He established 
himself at Hamburg, and afterward, together with 
his brother Abraham, founded the banking firm of 
Mendelssohn & Co. at Berlin. From early youth he 
was an intimate friend of Alexander von Humboldt, 
who came one day and said that liis landlord had 
served a notice on him to vacate, which was very 
inconvenient for him because of liis natural-history 
collections. Joseph listened in silence. On the 
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afternoon of the same day Humboldt received a let- 
ter saying lie might live in his present house as 
long as he pleased, Mendelssohn having bought 
the house and become his landlord. 

Even in his latter years Mendelssohn busied him- 
self Avith literature and science. He published 
” Bcriclite uber Rosseti’s Ideen zu einer Heuen Er- 
lauterung des Dante und dor Dichter Seiner Zeit” 
(Berlin, 1840) and “Ueber Zettelbanken ” (ib. 1846). 
His father’s biography, published by his son G. B. 
Mendelssohn, was largely Joseph’s OAvn work. 

His son Alexander (died at Berlin Oct. 25, 1871) 
Avas the last JeAvish descendant of Moses Mendels- 
sohn. He Avas at the head of the firm after his 
father’s death. He 
was a noble and un- 
usually philanthropic 
man, and Avas the 
first JeAv to receive 
the title of privy 
commercial councilor 
(“ Geheimer Commer- 
zienratli ”). 

Bibliography : Kayser- 

ling, 3. loses Mendels- 
sohn, Scin Lehen und 

Wirhen, 2d ed., p. 451. 

Karl Mendels- 
solm-Bartholdy : 

German historian ; 
born Feb. 7, 183S, in 
Leipsic ; died Feb. 

23, 1897, at Brugg, 

Switzerland ; son or 

Felix Mendelssohn - 
Bartholdy. He Avas 
professor of history 
at Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau. 

Moses Mendels- 
solm (Moses ben 
Menahem-Mendel; 

abbreviated RaMBe- 
MaN); German Phi- 
losopher, translator of 
the Bible, and com- 
mentator; the “third 
Moses,” with AA 7 hom 
begins a neAv era in 
Judaism. He was 
called also, after his 
birthplace, Moses 
Dessau, with which name he signed his IlebreAv and 
Judreo-German letters ; born at Dessau Sept. 6, 1729 ; 
died at Berlin Jan. 4, 1786. Mendelssohn’s father 
Avas a poor Torah scribe, Avhose exacting occupation 
had a marked influence on the delicate sense of form 
and the fine liandwri ting of his son. In spite of po\ r - 
erty, the father carefully educated the child, whose 
first Hebrew teacher he was, although he later en- 
gaged Rabbi Hirsch, the son of a Dessau day y an, to 
instruct him in the Talmud. The boy then continued 
his studies under the rabbi of Dessau, David Fkan- 
kel, who introduced him to Maimonides’ “ Moreh He- 
bukim.” His unremitting application to his studies 
brought on an illness which left him Avith curvature 
of the spine. In Oct., 1743, Mendelssohn went to | 


Berlin, Avhere Frankel had been called as rabbi a few 
months earlier; but the desire for knowledge, Avkich 
Avas being more and more awakened, 
Early could not be satisfied with the Tal- 
Influences. mud. A considerable influence Avas 
exerted upon the young Mendelssohn 
by a learned Pole, Israel Zamosz, avIio had been 
persecuted at home because of his liberal views. 
Zamosz instructed him in mathematics, and at the 
same time a young JeAvish physician from Prague, 
Abraham Risen, was his teacher in Latin. Men- 
delssohn had scarcely learned the principal rules of 
grammar Avhen with his scanty earnings he bought 
a feAv of the Latin classics and an old Latin transla- 
tion of Locke’s “Es- 
say Concerning the 
Human Understand- 
ing.” This book, 
which had a pro- 
found influence on 
his future develop- 
ment, he tried with 
indescribable toil to 
decipher with the aid 
of a Latin dictionary. 
He found yet another 
teacher in Aaron Sol- 
omon Gumperz, a 
Avell-to-do Jewish 
medical student, who 
gave him lessons in 
French and English. 
Tlirougli liim lie ac- 
quired a taste for sci- 
ence and became 
interested in the Leib- 
nitz -Wolffian philos- 
ophy. Gumperz, 
moreover, introduced 
him to several able 
young gymnasium 
teachers and to Mau- 
pertuis, the president 
of the Berlin Acad- 
emy. After seven 
years of privation a 
better time came for 
Mendelssohn. A rich 
silk-manufacturer in 
Berlin, Isaac Bern- 
hard (Bermann Zilz), 
engaged him in 1750 as tutor to his children; four 
years later lie made him his bookkeeper, then his 
representative, and finally his part- 
Occupation ner. While conscientiously fulfill- 
as Book- ing his business duties, Mendelssohn 
keeper. continued unceasingly to acquire fur- 
ther knoAvledge. Without systematic 
schooling, almost without teachers and without guid- 
ance, he had attained great proficiency in languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, and poetry. “His integ- 
rity and philosophical mind make me anticipate in 
him a second Spinoza, lacking only his errors to be 
his equal,” ran a letter of Oct. 16, 1754, Avritten by 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, to whom Gumperz had 
introduced Mendelssohn as a good chess-player. 
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This acquaintance developed into a most inti- 
mate friendship and deeply intlucnced Mendelssohn’s 
development. Lessing, only a few months liis se- 
nior, was the most liberal of German authors and 
the most uncompromising opponent, of every form 
of intolerance. In 1749 lie had placed a noble-minded 
Jew upon the stage in his comedy “Die Juden,” 
which may be regarded as the forerunner of “Na- 
than dcr Weise.” The claim which had been ad- 
vanced by certain anti-Jewish critics, that a Jew 
could not possibly be worthy of respect, drove 
Mendelssohn to defend the honor of his race in his 
first literary attempt in German, a let- 
Friendship ter to Gumperz, which brought him 
with before the public. He was then in- 

Lessing*. troduced into the world of letters by 

Lessing, who, without Mendelssohn’s 
knowledge, published a small book which the latter 
had given Him to read. This work, which appeared 
anonymousty in 1755, was the “Philosophische Ge- 
spriiche,” wherein Mendelssohn declared himself a 
disci pie of the school of Leibnitz and, despite his 
antipathy for pantheism, took sides with Spinoza. 
In the same year was published at Danzig the anon- 
ymous satirical treatise “Pope ein Metaphy silver, ” 
called forth by a prize offered by the Berlin Acad- 
emy, and written by Mendelssohn and Lessing, both 
of whom eagerly defended the teachings of Leib- 
nitz. The names of the authors did not long re- 
main hidden. Several academicians, with whom 
Mendelssohn was acquainted, greeted him with 
marked respect; and even the court was eager 
to know “the young Hebrew who wrote in Ger- 
man.” Almost contemporaneously with the “Phi- 
losophische Gespraclic” lie wrote the “Briofe fiber 
die Empfindungen ” (Berlin, 1755; translated into 
French by Thomas Abbfc, Geneva, 1764), which 
contains a philosophy of the beautiful, and which 
forms the basis of all philosophic-esthetic criticism 
in Germany. On the advice of Lessing he then 
made a German version of the “Discours sur l’lne- 
galite Parmi les Homines,” a prize essay by Rous- 
seau, whom he greatly admired. This translation, 
with explanatory notes and a dedicatory letter to 
“Magister” Lessing, appeared at Berlin in 1756. 

Through Lessing, Mendelssohn in 1755 made the 
acquaintance of the book-dealer Friedrich Nicolai, 
who in the course of a few months became his inti- 
mate friend, helping him in his study 
Friendship of modern languages and encouraging 
with him to learn Greek. Together with 
Nicolai. Nicolai he took lessons from Rector 
Damm, who was known as a good 
Greek scholar; and in a short time lie was able to 
read all the works of Plato in the original without 
assistance of any kind (G. Malkewitz, in “ Vossisclie 
Zeitung,” May 29, 1881, Supplement; G. A. Kohut, 

“ .Moses Mendelssohn and Rector Damm,” New York, 
1892). He and Nicolai also visited the “learned 
coffee-house,” the meeting-place of a limited circle 
of scholars to which Mendelssohn belonged and in 
which each member read a mathematical or philo- 
sophical paper every fourth week. For this society 
Mendelssohn prepared a treatise containing observa- 
tions “ Ueber die Wahrscheinlichkeit ” (On Proba- 
bility), which he requested a fellow member to read 


for him, either out of modesty or because he stam- 
mered. The substance of this paper was repeated 
in liis “ Morgenstunden. ” 

When Nicolai projected the “Bibliothek der 
Schonen Wissenschaften und der Freien Kunste” in 
1756, Mendelssohn was asked to join its staff, and 
he soon became not only one of the most diligent 
collaborators, but the very soul of the whole under- 
taking. In this magazine he reviewed the latest 
works on esthetics and literature, audalso published 
liis own studies on esthetics. Mendelssohn, Les- 
sing, and Nicolai began a correspondence on the 
subject, in which they discussed the purpose of 
tragedy, and the meaning of pity and fear and of 
terror and admiration. Upon this correspondence, 
by which Mendelssohn influenced directly Les- 
sing’s “Laokoon,” were based two treatises by the 
former which first appeared in the “Bibliothek,” 
namety, “Die Hauptgrundsatze der Schonen Kunste 
und Wissenschaften ” and “Ueber das Erhabene und 
Naive in den Schonen Wissenschaften.” These 
monographs— the first was translated into Italian by 
C. Ferdinandi (1779) and the other into Dutch by 
Van Goeus (1769) — must be ranked among the most 
important contributions to pre-Kantian esthetics. 

At the end of the first year Mendelssohn retired 
from the “Bibliothek,” which Nicolai soon discon- 
tinued, editing in its stead (after 1759) 
Contribu- the “Briefe die Neueste Literatim 
tions to Betreffend.” The “Literaturbriefe,” 
Criticism, one of the most important publications 
of German journalism, were revolu- 
tionary in character. The criticism which Mendels- 
sohn (upon whom a large part of the editorial work 
devolved), together with Lessing, introduced was 
positive, creative, and essentially German in charac- 
ter. Mendelssohn ’s j udgment was always impartial, 
sound, and clear-sighted. He, the barely tolerated 
Jew, dared to use the columns of the “ Literatur- 
briefe ” to criticize even the poems of Frederick the 
Great (1760).. The review attracted much atten- 
tion ; and an unprincipled scribbler, Yon J usti, wish- 
ing to take revenge on the Jew and on the “ Literatur- 
briefe ” (which had criticized a book of liis as it 
deserved), lodged a complaint against the journal. 
The “Literaturbriefe” were condemned; and legend 
has it that Mendelssohn was ordered to appear be- 
fore the king at Sans Souci. He is said to have es- 
caped the difficulty b y a witty simile which inclined 
the king in liis favor. “Whoever makes verses,” 
he said, “plays at ninepins; and whoever plays at 
ninepins, be lie king or peasant, must have the ( set- 
ter-up ’ tell him how lie howls.” 

Mendelssohn hud good cause to be satisfied with 
his position in life. He lived independently, had 
faithful friends, and had already acquired a fortune, 
small though it was. lie now wished to have a 
home of liis own. In April, 1761, lie went to Ham- 
burg, where lie was welcomed by Christian ad- 
mirers, while the chief rabbi of the 
His city, Jonathan Eybeschutz, greeted 
Marriage. him in a very flattering letter. There 
lie became engaged to Fromet, Gugen- 
heim (b. Oct. 6, 1737; d. at Hamburg March 16, 
1812), a plain, poor, and lowly girl, whom lie mar- 
ried in June, 1762. During his honeymoon he began 
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to work at the solution of a question proposed by 
the Berlin Academy of {Sciences for a prize essay, 
4 ‘()l> die Metaphysisclien Wissenschaften einer Sol- 
chen Evidenz Fahig Sind wie die Matliematischen.” 
His monograph “ Ueber die Evidenz der Mctapliy- 
sischen Wissenschaften” received the prize of 50 
ducats in June, 1763, and gained the victory over 
Thomas Abbt and Immanuel Kant, together with 
whose essays his was printed. A few months later 
(Oct., 1763) Mendelssohn received the privileges of a 
protected Jew. A very often-repeated legend tells 
that the privilege was given him upon the interces- 
sion of Marquis d’Argens, who said to the king: “ A 
bad Catholic philosopher begs a bad Protestant 
philosopher to grant the privilege to a bad Jewish 
philosopher. There is too much philosophy in all 
this for justice not to be on the side of the request.” 
Ar the same time the trustees of the Jewish com- 
munity in Berlin honored him by exempting him 
from the payment of all Jewish taxes; and nine 
years later it passed a resolution that the “distin- 
guished man ” should be eligible to all positions in 
the community. 

Partly owing to the “Literaturbricfe,” of which 
he continued to 
be the chief col- 
laborator until 
1765, and part- 
ly because of 
the prize essay 
which had in- 
troduced him 
to philosoph- 
ical circles, and 
also on account 
of his other lit- 
erary works, 
his associations 
with poets and 
philosophers 
in Germany 
and Switzer- 
land became more and more close. He stood in 
especially intimate relationship to tlie kindly and 
versatile young professor Thomas Abbt, in Frauk- 
'fort-on-the-Oder, and toRinteln, then “ Consistorial- 
rath ” in Bftckeburg. At the request of the former, 
who was constantly meditating upon death, Men- 
delssohn began a correspondence concerning the 
• destiny of man, and on the soul and its fate after 
death. This correspondence, to which Mendelssohn 
himself published notes, was printed in Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Gesam incite Schvif ten, ” v. 230-408, and in the 
third volume of Abbt’s works. Abbt’s quest ions and 
doubts confirmed liis friend’s decision, reached long 
before, to write on the immortality of the soul, and 
formed the basis of bis chief philosophical work, 
“Pluidon ” (1767). This follows Plato's dialogue of 
the same name. Mendelssohn’s argument is that in 
the body there must be at least one substance which 
is neither corporeal nor composite and 
His which unites within itself all ideas 
“Phadon.” and conceptions; the soul, as this 
self-existing, indivisible essence, can 
not be destroyed. The “Pluidon” was the most 
widely read book of its time. Its special charm 
VIII.— 31 



Medal Struck in Honor of Mendelssohn’s *‘Phadon.‘ 

(In the collection of F. Lobo, Philadelphia.) 


was its elegant and lucid style. Never before in 
Germany bad philosophical questions been treated 
in such clear language; so that his contemporaries 
with justice called him the “German Plato.” The 
“ Phiidon ” is one of the best productions of classic 
German prose; it was reprinted fifteen times and 
translated into nearly all the European languages, 
while a number of Hebrew versions were made. 
The Crown Prince of Brunswick was so delighted 
with it that during a visit to his royal uncle in Ber- 
lin in the autumn of 1769, he invited the author to 
visit him at the castle, and expressed the wish that 
he might induce him to come to Brunswick. 

The Count and Countess of Schaumburg-Lippe 
became well acquainted with Mendelssohn in Pyr- 
mont, where he lived in 1773 on account of his 
health, and conversed with him about death and 
immortality. The Berlin Academy of Sciences 
proposed Mendelssohn as a regular member of the 
philosophical division, but Frederick the Great 
struck his name from the list, because the Empress 
Catherine of Russia also wished to be elected. The 
queen dowager, Luise Ulrika of Sweden, Fred- 
erick’s talented sister, took pleasure in conversing 

with Mendels- 
sohn . No 
stranger of im- 
portance who 
came to Berlin 
failed to pay 
his personal re- 
spects to the 
“German Soc- 
rates,” as Men- 
delssohn was 
often called 
after the ap- 
pearance of the 
“ Phadon. ” 
Among those 
who corre- 
sponded with 
Mendelssohn and showed him greatlionor was Johann 
Kaspar Lavater, a preacher in Zurich, who visited 
the “ Jew Moses ” several times in 1763 
Contro- and gave, in his “Pliysiognomik,” a 
versy with very interesting description of “this 
Lavater. man with the Socratic soul.” Lava- 
ter ’s most earnest wish was to convert 
the Jew who had spoken admiringly of Jesus (al- 
though with the limitation, “ if Jesus of Nazareth 
had been content to remain only a virtuous man”), 
and who had demonstrated the immortality of the 
soul on the grounds of reason instead of the Bible. 
In 1769, therefore, Lavater. translated the “Idees 
sur l’Etat Futur des Etres Yivants, on Palingenesie 
Philosphique ” of Charles Bonnet, a professor at 
Geneva, entitling his version “ Untersuchung der 
Beweise fur das Christenthum.” and sent it to Men- 
delssohn with an introduction in which he chal- 
lenged him “ either to refute the book publicly, or, 
if be found it logical, to do what wisdom, love of 
truth, and honor required and what Socrates would 
have done if he had read the work and found it irre- 
futable.” This rash step, distasteful to Bonnet and 
soon regretted by Lavater himself, made a painful 
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impression upon the friends of Mendelssohn and 
upon all Berlin theologians, but it. was most dis- 
tressing to Mendelssohn himself. He, the avowed 
enemy of all religious disputes, owed it to his in- 
most conviction, to his honor, and to his reputation 
to make a public answer, after obtaining permis- 
sion from the consistory. The latter willingly al- 
lowed him to reply, confiding in Ids “wisdom and 
modesty.” Mendelssohn’s answer is a model of 
Stoic calm and dialectic acuteness. He declared 
that, his belief in the truths of his own relig- 
ion was unshakable. “ If I had changed my faith 
at heart,” he says, “it would be most abject 
baseness not to wish to confess the truth according 
to my inmost conviction. If I were indifferent to 
both religions, and mocked or scorned all revelation, 
I should well know what wisdom would counsel, 
were conscience silent. What could keep me from 
it?” He declared, moreover, that Bonnet’s book 
was not at all one which could convert him, and 
that he had read many other defenses of Christian- 
ity, written by Germans, which were far more thor- 
ough and philosophical. This “ Schreiben an den 
Herrn Diaconus Lavater in Zurich” (Berlin, 1770; 
Hebrew 7 translation with annotations by N. II. 
Wessely, edited by Solomon Fuchs, ib. 1892) was 
followed by the “Antwort an den Herrn Moses 
Mendelssohn zu Berlin,” dated Feb. 14, 1770, with 
“Nacherinnerungen ” by Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1770). 
Lavater regretted that he had involuntarily dis- 
tressed “the most noble of men” and begged his for- 
giveness. 

The dispute, however, continued. Although Bon- 
net regretted that he had been the innocent cause 
of Lavater’s action, and although he assured Men- 
delssohn of his highest esteem, he tried to refute 
his arguments in a new edition which appeared in 
the same year, and claimed that “the Berlin Jew had 
copied his trashy statements from my foot-notes. ” 
Such a procedure impelled Mendelssohn to write his 
“Betrachtungen uber Bonnets Palingencsie n ; but 
the essay remained unfinished, and exists only as a 
sketch. In these observations as vrell as in letters 
to Lavater, to the Crown Prince of Brunswick, and 
to others, he expressed his views regarding the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Meanwhile a succession of 
scribblers was meddling in the controversy, espe- 
cially a Frankfort lawyer named J. B. Kolbele, who 
addressed to him two pamphlets (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1770), in which spite and calumny rivaled 
each other. Mendelssohn made no reply. “ Who- 
ever is so obviously anxious to irritate me,” lie 
wrote to a friend, “ought to have much difficulty in 
succeeding.” In this long controversy he found 
few 7 defenders, although the theologian Scmlcr 
in Halle and Professor Michaelis in Gottingen, 
as v T ell as an anonymous citizen of Hamburg, 
who wrote “Dieustfreundlich Promemoriaes an 
die Welche Herrn Moses Mendelssohn Durcliaus 
zmn Christen Machen Wollen ” (1771), and the 
satirist Lichtenberg in Gottingen, were his open 
partizans. 

This controversy seriously affected Mendelssohn’s 
health, and compelled him in 1771 to refrain for 
several months from all mental activity. In July 
of 1773 and 1774 he went to Pyrmont to regain 


his health, and there he won the friendship of 
the reigning prince and became acquainted with 
Herder, who satirically remarked that “Mordecai 
had as large a following as the 
Acquaint- grand vizier.” After lie had gradu- 
ance with, ally regained his physical strength, 
Herder. Mendelssohn resolved to cany out a 
cherished plan of devoting more of 
his intellectual activity to the Jews and Jfidaism. 
On account, of his interest in philosophy and in 
German and esthetic literature, and owing to the 
failure of his first attempt to publish a weekly 
called “Kohelet Musar ” (1750), he had somewhat 
neglected Jewish interests. In 1757 he had written 
a sermon on the victory of the Prussians at Ross- 
bach, and a thanksgiving address after the battle 
of Leuthen, while six years later he prepared a ser- 
mon to celebrate the peace of Hubertsburg. The 
first of these addresses purported to have been de- 
livered by Rabbi Franker, and the last by Rabbi 
Aaron Moskssoiin in the synagogue at Berlin, and 
they had been published without Mendelssohn’s 
name as author (Kayscrling, “Dankpredigt imd 
Danklieder von Moses Mendelssohn, zum Ersten 
Male Iierausgegeben und mit Einleitung Yersehcn,” 
Berlin, 1S66). This sermon w T as translated into Eng- 
lish at Philadelphia in 1763 (“Publ. of Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc.” i. 63, ii. 31, hi. 116; “Allg. Zeit. des 
Judenthuins,” Iviii. 451). Besides these sermons, 
the first ones written and published in German by a 
Jew 7 , Mendelssohn had annotated Ecclesiastes (Ber- 
lin, 1770) and written a commentary to the famous 
“Logic ” of Maimonides, entitled “Millot lia-Higga- 
yon.” He gave the work to Samson Kalir, a Jewish 
scholar of Jerusalem, who had it printed (Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Oder, 1761) as his own work, but the second 
and all following editions appeared under Mendels- 
sohn's name. 

The controversy with Lavater opened the second 
period of Mendelssohn’s activity, which was con- 
cerned chiefly with Judaism and the 
Jewish. Jews. Being universally honored not 
Activities, only as a man, but as a metaphysician 
and German writer, he became, almost 
unconsciously, the chief representative of his core- 
ligionists. When the Jew’s in Endingen and Lcnguau 
(see Jew 7 . Encyc, i. 1-2, s.v. Aargau), the only 
places in Switzerland in which they were then tol- 
erated, w T ere threatened with new restrictions in 
1774, they appealed to Mendelssohn, asking him to 
intercede with Lavater. Distasteful as it was for 
him to have any further relations with his former 
opponent, he wrote him a letter asking him to do all 
he could for the Jew’s of Switzerland, and as a result 
their rights w T cre protected. When in 1777 several 
hundred impoverished Jew’s were about to be ex- 
pelled from Dresden, -where Mendelssohn still had 
to pa} 7 the poll-tax, the president of the community 
turned to him, and he at once tv rote a successful ap- 
peal to Freiherr von Ferbcr, from whom a year ear- 
lier he had received an oral assurance of esteem. 
At the request of the chief rabbi of Berlin, Ilirschel 
Levin, Mendelssohn compiled in German the “Ri- 
tualgesctze der Juden ” on Jewish civil law 7 (Berlin, 
1778; 5th ed. 1826). Likewise, at the instance of his 
friend Klein, judge and later on professor, he ren- 
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dcred into pure German, instead of the former Yid- 
dish, the formula of admonition which was spoken 
on taking the Jewish oath and which remained in 
force until 1869. 

Mendelssohn, who in his feelings was both Jew 
and German, wished to teach his coreligionists the 
German language and thus to prepare 
Transla- them for German culture. For his own 
tion of the children lie began to translate the 
Bible. Pentateuch into German; at the ur- 
gent request of Solomon Dubno, how- 
ever, who prepared a Hebrew commentary for 
the translation, he decided to publish it under his 
own name, and at his own expense, and a speci- 
men soon appeared, entitled “ ‘Alim li-Terufah ” 
(Amsterdam, 1778). The undertaking was greeted 
with marked enthusiasm by. the people, not only 
in Germany, but in Holland, France, and Eng- 
land, and was joyfully welcomed by such en- 
lightened rabbis as Ilirschel Lewin and liis son Saul 
in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, while Hartwig Wessely 
and Joseph Hal tern composed poems in honor of the 
translator. On the other hand, there were those 
who, like Raphael Kohen in Altona and his son- 
in-law Hirsch Janow, placed the German translation 
of the Pentateuch under a ban. Toward his oppo- 
nents Mendelssohn displayed a philosophic calm; 
for he was opposed to all controversies and espe- 
cially to those with theologians— “ those pugnacious 
proclaimersof peace,” as he called them. He knew 
only too well “how much opposition, hatred, and 
persecution are called forth at all times by the 
slightest innovation, no matter how beneficial. ” The 
King of Denmark and the princes and leading men of 
the kingdom were among the subscribers to his work. 
Early in March, 1780, the Book of Genesis appeared, 
to which Dubno had written the greater part of the 
commentary; but a few months later this collabo- 
rator, alienated by the opponents of Mendelssohn, 
left him, so that he himself was obliged to prepare 
the entire commentary to Exodus. As assistants for 
the remaining parts he obtained Hartwig Wessety, 
Aaron Jaroslav, and Ilerz Homberg. The whole Pen- 
tateuch was finished in 1788, and because of its remark- 
able merit it created a stir even in Christian circles. 
At the same time the translation of the Psalms ap- 
peared — the fruit of ten years’ labor — first in German 
characters and then in Hebrew type with a Hebrew 
commentary by Joel Lowe. Mendelssohn’s version 
of the Song of Solomon, which was found among 
his papers, was published in 1788 by Joel Lowe 
and Aaron Wolfson, with a Hebrew commentary. 

The translation of the Pentateuch had an im- 
portant effect in bringing the Jews to share in the 
progress of the age. It aroused their interest in the 
study of Hebrew grammar, which they had so 
long despised, made them eager for German nation- 
ality and culture, and inaugurated a new era in the 
education of the j r oung and in the Jewish school 
system. At Mendelssohn’s suggestion 
Influence the Jiidische Freiscliule was founded 
on German at Berlin in 1781, the first organized 
Judaism. Jewish school in Germany, after 
which many similar institutions were 
modeled. There, according to the system planned 
by him, instruction was given not only in the Bible 


and the Talmud, but also in technical branches and 
in German and French. 

Mendelssohn was also the first to advocate the 
emancipation of the Jews. When his coreligionists 
in Alsace, through their representative Cerfberr in 
Metz, requested him to prepare a petition for them 
to lay before the French council of state, he, sec- 
onded by Nicolai, persuaded his friend, the coun- 
cilor of war, Chr. W. Doiim, to undertake the task. 
Thus originated the memorial “Ueber die Biirger- 
liche Verbesserung der Juden,” which was the first 
monograph to discuss the question of emancipation 
scientifically, and in the drafting of which Men- 
delssohn appears personally to have had some 
share (“Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland,” v. 75 et seq.). The sensation pro- 
duced by this work could not fail to call forth ad- 
verse criticism and new polemics against the Jews. 

Thereupon Mendelssohn induced his 
Plea for friend Markus Herz to translate the 
Emanci- “ Viiidicioi Judceorum ” b} r the Amster- 
pation. dam rabbi, Maxasseii ben Israel, 
from English into German (Berlin, 
1782), and wrote for it a preface in which he replied 
to the critics of Dohm's work, remonstrated with 
Doiim himself, and energetically opposed the ban 
and the canon law. Attacks upon this preface ap- 
peared in periodicals and pamphlets. Cranz, the 
author of “Das Forschen nach Licht und Recht,” 
who was supported by a certain Herr Morschel, es- 
pecially assailed Mendelssohn’s principles and de- 
manded a public reply. In answer Mendelssohn 
wrote his celebrated epoch-making work “Jerusa- 
lem, oder liber Religiose Macht und Judenthum ” 
(Berlin, 1783; translated into Italian, Triest, 1799; 
into English by M. Samuels, London, 1838, and by 
Isaac Leeser, Philadelphia, 1852; into Hebrew by 
A. B. Gottlober, Jitomir, 1867, and by P. Smolen- 
skin, Vienna, 1876). 

Mendelssohn’s “ Jerusalem,” which shows frequent 
analogies with Spinoza’s “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” but reaches diametrically opposite re- 
sults, deals in the first section with the relation of 
State and Church, both of which, though having 
different objects and methods, should 
His te Jeru- promote human happiness. Accord- 
salem.” ing to Mendelssohn, the Church has 
no right to own property, and Church 
law is essentially contradictory to the nature of re- 
ligion. He again opposed energetical^ the right of 
ban and excommunication, and was the first, at least 
in Germany, to plead for the separation of Church 
and State, and for freedom of belief and conscience. 
In the second part he deals with Judaism, which, 
according to him, has, in contradistinction to Chris- 
tianity, no dogma whose acceptance is necessary 
for salvation. With Leibnitz he differentiated be- 
tween eternal truths, which are based on reason and 
not on supernatural revelation, and temporary, his- 
torical truths. J udaism is no revealed religion in the 
usual sense of the term, but only revealed legislation, 
laws, commandments, and regulations, which were 
supernaturally given to the Jews through Moses. 
Mendelssohn did not recognize miracles as evidences 
j of eternal truths, nor did lie formulate articles of 
I faith ; hence lie did not say “ I believe, ” but “ I recog- 
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nize that to be true. ” “ The spirit of Judaism is free- 
dom in doctrine and conformity in action. ” Accord- 
ingly he very curiously defined the ceremonial law as 
“a kind of writ, living, quickening the mind and 
heart, full of meaning, and having the closest af- 
finity with speculative religious knowledge.” This 
is the indissoluble bond which is forever to unite 
all those who are born into Judaism. “What 
divine law has ordained can not be repealed by rea- 
son, which is no less divine.” is Mendelssohn's reply 
to all those who wished to release the Jews from 
the Law by sophistry. “Jerusalem.” on its appear- 
ance, met with little favor, yet Kant, then at the 
zenith of his reputation, called it an “irrefutable 
book ” and regarded it as “ the proclamation of a 
great reform, which, however, will be slow in mani- 
festation and in progress." and which, as lie wrote 
Mendel ss oh n, 

“ will affect not 
only your na- 
tion. but others 
as well.” A host 
of reviewers, 
among whom 
the Berlin theo- 
logians Zollncr, 

Ulde. and others, 
together with 
many insignifi- 
cant scribblers, 
condemned “Je- 
rusalem,” 'while 
they decried its 
author as a ra- 
tionalist or even 
as an atheist. 

The Jews were 
little more 
pleased. Since, 
on the one hand, 
he recognized 
the basal prin- 
ciple of Juda- 
ism to be free- 
dom of thought 
and belief, and, on the other, placed its whole 
essence in the ceremonial law, both the Orthodox 
party and the reformers claimed him as their 
own. He was conservative by na- 
ture, and wished to abolish religious 


woman friend. This was the young August von 
Hennings, who lived for a few years in Berlin as 
secretary of the legation and avIio visited Mendels- 
sohn almost daily, afterward carrying on an active 
correspondence with him (for his letters see Kay- 
serling, “ Moses Mendelssohn,” 1st ed., pp. 519 etseq., 
and “ Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland.” i. Ill et mq.). Fora short time Men- 
delssohn was intimate with Herder, to whom he first 
disclosed his intention of writing a biography of 
Lessing. He afterward learned through Elise Rei- 
marus that the philosopher F. II. Jacobi, an ad- 
mirer of Bonnet and a friend of Lavater, had re- 
vealed this plan to her, and told her that Lessing in 
his later years had been an ardent disciple of !Spi- 
uoza. A new struggle with another opponent con- 
fronted him, but before entering upon a contest 

with Jacobi, 



Attitude 

Toward 

Reform. 


abuses, such as untimely burial ; but 
lie stood immovably upon the founda- 
tion of the ancestral religion. It was 
through no fault of his that his disciples took differ- 
ent roads, and that several of Ids children renounced 
Judaism after his death. 

On Feb. 15, 1781, Lessing, Mendelssohn's best and 
dearest friend, died. Though in his last years lie 
had written to Mendelssohn but seldom, yet he had 
erected a noble monument to his friend in “Nathan 
der Weise,” taking as the model for his hero Men- 
delssohn himself (Kayserling, “ Moses Mendelssohn,” 
2ded., p. 344, and the bibliography on “Nathan” 
on p. 342). After Lessing’s death Mendelssohn 
formed a close friendship with the brother-in-law of 
Elise Reiman is in Hamburg, Mendelssohn's best 


Mendelssohn, 
now weak and 
sickly, wished to 
set forth his own 
f u ndamonta 1 
metaphysical be- 
liefs and to re- 
fute pantheism. 
He did this in 
the lectures 
which he deliv- 
c r e cl for his 
children, for tin* 
two Humboldts, 
and for others, 
and which ap- 
peared under the 
title “ Morgcn- 
stunden odor 
V o r 1 e s u n g e n 
fiber das Dasein 
Gottes ” (Berlin, 
1785; second en- 
larged edition, 
ib . 1786; trans- 
lated into Ital- 
ian, Tries t, 
1843; into Hebrew, Konigsberg, 1845). Before Ja- 
cobi had received this work, he had already pub- 
lished his “Uober die Lehren des 
His u Mor- Spinoza, in Bricfcn an Herrn Moses 
genstun- Mendelssohn,” in which lie recklessly 
den.” attacked Mendelssohn. Despite his 
dislike for personal quarrels, the lat- 
ter could not leave this challenge unanswered, and 
lie replied in an article, “An die Freunde Lessings.” 
in which he once more defended his friend. On the 
very day on which he took the manuscript to his 
publisher lie caught cold, and a stroke of apoplexy 
brought his life to a close. 

The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, like that of his death, was general. The 
city of Dessau erected a monument to him, and one 
of his great-grandsons donated in his memory a 
scholarship-fund of 150,000 marks to the University 
of Berlin. 

An incomplete collection of his works was pub- 
lished at Ofen 1819-21, and, in one volume, at Vi- 


Tombstone of Moses Mendelssohn. 

(From the drawing by Daniel Chodowiecki.) 
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enna 1838; the first complete edition, with a biog- 
raphy by Joseph Mendelssohn, which contains also 
many of Moses’ letters, was published in conformity 
with the wishes of the family (Leipsic, 1843-45). 
A collection of his works oil philosophy, esthetics, 
and apologetics was published by M. Braseh (Leip- 
sic, 1880). There are several portraits of him by 
Graff, Frisch, Rode, and Cliodowiecki. 

Moses Mendelssohn left three sons, Joseph, Abra- 


ham, and Nathan, and three daughters, Dorothea, 
Reel! a, and Henriette, whose biographies, together 
with those of some of their children, are given here. 


Bun iograpiiy : Kuehel, Toledot tlamhenuin, Berlin, 1»86 (me 
lirst biography of Mendelssohn); Kayserling, Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Scin Lehcu and Seine 11 erke, Leipsic, 1862 Ud ed. 
1S8S); idem, Moses Mendelsohn, Ungedruckfcs und L n- 
hekanntesvon Ihniundiiher Bin , ib, 1883. 


Nathan Mendelssohn : Youngest son of Moses 
Mendelssohn; born at Berlin Dec. 9, 1783; died 
there Jan. 9, 1853; married Henriette ltzig, young- 
est daughter of Daniel ltzig. He devoted himself 
to mechanics, and was the first German to pursue 
studies in tiffs subject in England and France. . He 
occupied a number of positions during his lifetime. 
From 1808 to 1813 he was a mechanician in Berlin ; 
from 1818 to 1831, an officer in the militia; and from 
1831 until 1835, a manufacturer in Silesia. He then 
became tax-collector in Glatz and Liegnitz, and in 
1836 was appointed inspector of the chief mint in 
Berlin. Mendelssohn manufactured various instru- 
ments, some of which were of his own invention, and 
which much impressed Alexander von Humboldt by 
their excellence. At the instance of Humboldt lie 
received a state subsidy for the construction of a 
dividing-machine which he completed in 1810. 

Of a mechanical journal published by Mendelssohn, 
only a few numbers appeared. Until the end of his 
life he maintained an active interest in the promo- 
tion of industries and manufactures, as well as of 
art and science. He gave the first impulse to the 
foundation of the Polytechnic Society of Berlin, 
before which he lectured on photography, galvauo- 
plastic art, electromagnetism, telegraphy, and kin- 
dred subjects, 

BlBLTOfiR apfi y ; ,1. Lb wen berg, iti 1 oss icin' deitung (Berlin), 

Oct. 7, 1883. 

Rebecka Mendelssohn: Daughter of Abraham 
Mendelssohn; born at Hamburg April 11, 1811. 
She was distinguished for her keenness of intellect 
and her brilliant wit. She was a gifted linguist and 
acquired such an exact knowledge of Greek that 
even in her later years she could read Homer and 
Plato without difficulty. In May, 1833, she mar- 
ried Lejeune-Dirichlet, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Berlin, who had been introduced 
into Mendelssohn’s house by Humboldt (Hensel, l.c. 
vols. i.-iii.). 

Recha (Reikel) Mendelssohn: Second daugh- 
ter of Moses Mendelssohn ; born at Berlin 1766 ; mar- 
ried Mendel Meyer, the son of her father’s intimate 
friend, the court-banker Nathan Meyer, in Mecklen- 
burg-Strclitz. The marriage was not a happy one 
and was soon dissolved. Recha, a bright and clever 
but sickly woman, then established a boai ding- 
school for girls in Altona, and later lived at Beilin 


brother Abraham 


in close association with her 
(Hensel, l.c. i. 55). 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 538. 


MENDES (MENDEZ) : Netherlandish family ; 
one of the thirty prominent Jewish families which 
emigrated from Spain to Portugal under the leader- 
ship of the aged rabbi Isaac Aboab, and to which 
King John II. assigned the city of Oporto as a 
residence. Persecuted by the Inquisition, the Men- 
deses left Oporto and settled in Holland and Eng- 
land, emigrating later to America. 

Gideon Mendes : Consul of the Netherlands in 
1703 in the republic of Zale, Barbary, which had 
entered into a treaty with the Netherlands in 1651 
(Koenen, “ Geschiedenis,” p. 210). 

Isaac (Francisco) Mendes: A learned Jew 
who, with his parents and his brother Mordecai 
(Christoval) Mendes, went from Oporto to Am- 
sterdam in 1598. Isaac was highly respected by 
. the Senate of Amsterdam. Through his efforts, it 
is said, the second synagogue of Amsterdam, Neweh 
Shalom, was erected, and that without occasioning 
dissension in the community, despite Gnitz’s asser- 
tion to the contrary (“ Gesch.” ix. 518 ; Barrios," Casa 
de Jacob,” pp. 6 et serj.). 

Isaac Mendes: Poet and musician; lived at 
Amsterdam about 1665; a friend of Daniel Levi de 
Barrios. About 100 years later another Isaac 
Mendes lived there, who copied “ Danielillo 6 Re- 
spuestas a los Christianos.” 

Joseph. Israel Mendes : Physician ; brother of 
Abraham Israel Mendes ; died at Amsterdam 
Jan. 7, 1619. 

Joseph. Mendes Bravo : Physician : practised 
in London in 1663. 

Moses (Fernando) Mendes : Physician; son of 
Maranos in Portugal; professor in the faculty of 
medicine at Coimbra, and physician to King John 
IY. of Portugal; died, according to some sources, in 
1735, or, according to others, Nov. 36, 1724. When 
the king’s daughter Catherine, wife of King Charles 
II. of England, became seriously ill in Castile on her 
way to London, Fernando was sent to her, and at 
her request he accompanied her to London and re- 
mained there as her physician. His brothers An- 
dreas and Antonio went there with him. In Lon - 
don Fernando and his wife openly confessed Ju- 
daism, lie taking the name of Moses. A daughter 
was born to him in the royal palace, to whom the 
queen was godmother, and who was named Cath- 
erine (Rachel) after her. In 1698 this daughter 
married Moses (Antonio) da Costa. In 1687 Mendes 
was elected a member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. See Costa, Andrea Men- 


des da. 


Bibliography : Liudo. History of the Jews in Spain, p. 3o0 ; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 324 ; idem, Se- 
phardim, p. 168: idem, Bihl. Esp.-Povt.-Jud. p. <0: Gaster, 
History of Bevis Marks, pp. 12, 97 (with portrait), et seq. 
d. M. K. 

MENDES : One of the oldest Sephardic families. 
It continued in Spain and in Spanish possessions 
long after 1493, the year of the general expulsion. 
Many members of the family and its connections un- 
doubtedly succeeded that year in joining the Jews of 
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Aquitaine. Others drifted to Hoi land, Italy, Tur- 
key, etc. The French or Aquitaine branch settled 
chiefly in Bordeaux. Bayonne, and Came. It inter- 
married with such old families as Pereira, Da Costa, 
Gomez, Vaez, Osorio, Sola. Sespedes, Capote, Quiros, 
Henriques. Soares, Casado, Moito, Bonito. Fonse- 
qua, Nunes, Corcho, Netto, etc. Among Bayonne 
notables of this family may be mentioned Edouard 
Mendes (member of the municipal council, presi- 
dent of the tribunal of commerce, chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor). Auguste Mendes (“ inspecteur ties 
postes ”), and Elysee Mendes (member of the tribunal 
of commerce and of municipal council). The ear- 
liest Mendes tombstone now in existence in Bavonne 
is that of Hodrigues Mendes (1C37). 

The Holland branch produced some notable wri- 
ters, such as David, son of Ataiyah Franco Men- 
des (author of “Gemul ‘Ataiyah. ” “Hanukkat ha- 
Ba}it, “Peri *Ez HayyimJ' “Teshu’ot Yisrael ”), 
Samuel Rodrigues Mendes, and Samuel da Silva 
Mendes (authors or editors of editions of the Se- 
phardic ritual on which the modem editions of 
David Levi, Meldola de Sola, Leeser, and Gaster are 
based). 

The West-Indian or American branch springs 
from David Pereira Mendes, who fled from Spain to 
Bayonne and who arrived in Jamaica in 1786. He 
died the same year, leaving one son, Samuel. This 
son had twelve children, from one of whom, Isaac, 
were descended Joseph and Abraham. Joseph was 
the father of Isaac Pliilipe and four daughters. 
Abraham was the father of Frederick de Sola Mendes 
and Henry Pereira Mendes. 

Abraham Pereira Mendes : English rabbi and 
educationist; born in Kingston, Jamaica, Feb. 9, 
1825 ; died in New York April 18, 1893, He was the 
first master of the Beth Limud School of Kingston, 
but resigned in order to prepare in London, England, 
for the vocation of preacher and rabbi. He studied 
under Dr. Meldola, the dayyan, and the Rev. D. A. 
de Sola, “the learned hazzan ” of the Sephardic com- 
munity, and received his diplomas. He returned to 
Jamaica and became for a short time assistant to the 
Rev. Isaac Lopez, minister of the Kingston Sephar- 
dic congregation, but was soon called from that 
position to be the minister of the Montego Bay com- 
munity. There lie stayed until his wife’s failing 
health compelled him, in 1851, to return to her 
milder native climate. Mendes was then elected 
minister and preacher in the Birmingham (Eng.) 
congregation, and remained there until 1858, wlien 
he removed to London, became head of the Neveh 
Zedek for six years, and established Northwick Col- 
lege, a school for Jewish youth. He continued 
meanwhile his ministerial duties and literary labors, 
and on the death of Haham Artom acted as preacher 
and dayyan for the Sephardic community of Lon- 
don. He was called to the ministry in the Newport 
(Rhode Island) congregation by the guardian con- 
gregation Shearith Israel of New York in 1883, and 
continued its minister until his death ten years later. 

He was the first among the Sephardim to publish a 
volume of sermons in English (1855). He translated 
the Daily Prayer-Book of the German Jews (Valen- 
tine’s edition), and finished the translation of the 
Festival and Holy Day Books left incomplete by the 


- death of Rev. D. A. de Sola. He published, besides. 
“The Law of Moses,” “Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews” (to fall of Jerusalem), * Interlineary Transla- 
tion of the Prayer-Book ” (Gernaui), and the Hag- 
gadali. He married Eliza, a daughter of Rev. D. A. 
de Sola of London. 

a, II. P. M. 

Frederick de Sola Mendes: American rabbi, 
author, and editor; born at Montego Bay, Jamai- 
ca, West Indies, July 8, 1850: son of R. Abra- 
ham Pereira Mendes. He was educated at North- 
wick College and at University College School. 
London, and at London University (B.A. I860). 
Subsequently be went to Breslau, Germany, where 
he entered the university and studied rabbinics 
at the Jewish Theological Seminaiy. Mendes re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Jena University in 
1871. Returning to England, he was licensed to 
preach as rabbi by Haham Benjamin Artom, in Lon- 
don, 1873; in the same year he was appointed 
preacher of the Great St. Helen’s Synagogue of that 
city, but in December removed to New York, where 
he had accepted a call to the rabbinate of Shaaray 
Tefillah congregation (now the West End Syna- 
gogue); lie entered upon his duties there Jan, 1, 
1874. Mendes was one of the founders of the 
American Hebrew. In 1888 he took part in the 
Field-Ingersoll controversy, writing for the “North 
American Review” an article entitled “In Defense 
of Jehovah.” In 1900 Mendes joined the staff of 
The Jewish Encyclopedia as revising editor and 
chief of the translation bureau, which positions he 
resigned Sept., 1902. Associated with Dr, Marcus 
Jastrow and Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, he is one of 
the revisers of the “New Bible Translation” in 
course of publication by the Jewish Publication 
Society. Fie lias also translated “Jewish Family 
Papers: Letters of a Missionary,” by “ Gustav Mein- 
hardt” (Dr. William I-Ierzberg). Of his publica- 
tions the following may be mentioned: “Child’s 
First Bible”; “Outlines of Bible History”; “De- 
fense not Defiance.” He contributed also the ar- 
ticle on the “Jews” to “Johnson’s Encyclopedia.” 
In 1903 lie became for a time editor of “The Meno- 
rah,” a monthly magazine. 

Henry (Haim) Pereira Mendes : American 
rabbi; son of Abraham Pereira Mendes; born in 
Birmingham, England, April 13, 1852. He was 
educated at Northwick College (rabbinics), at Uni- 
versity College (London), and at the University of 
the Cit}' of New York, taking the degree of M.D. 
He became minister of the Manchester (England) 
Sephardic congregation in 1874, and in 1S77 was 
called to the Congregation Shearith Israel of New 
York, of which he is still (1904) the minister. In 
1881 he was one of the founders of the New York 
Board of Ministers, and acted as its secretary from 
its foundation up to 1901, when he became presi- 
dent. Fie joined Dr. Morais in helping to establish 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1886, of which 
he became secretary of the advisory board and pro- 
fessor of history. On the death of Dr. Morais he 
became acting president of the faculty until the ap- 
pointment of Dr. S. Schechter. In 1884, the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Sir Moses Montefiore, he 
moved his congregation to convene the leading 
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Jews of New York to mark the event by some prac- 
tical work • the outcome was the Monteflore Home 
for Chronic Invalids, established in the same year 
He was made vice-president of the Gild for Crippled 
Children in 1896, and in 1901 established the Jen ish 
branch of that gild. He promoted the formation of 
the Union of Orthodox Congregations of the United 
States and Canada (1897) and was subsequently 
elected its president. Mendes was one of the found- 
ers of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
New York (1903), of whose advisory board lie is 

chairman. . „ . • 

In Zionism, Mendes stands specially tor its spiri- 
tual aspect; he served as vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Zionists and was n member of the 
Actions Committee of Vienna (189S-99). The de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon hint by the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America (1904). . 

In conjunction with his brother Fredenck de 
Sola Mendes, and others, he was one of the found- 


drama which he has contributed during the year as 
critic to the “Journal.” 

Mendes is the author of a large number of works 
both in prose and in verse. A perfect stylist, he is 
nevertheless inclined to the sensual; his He 
Roman d’une Nuit,” which appeared in the Revue 
Fantaisiste ” (1867), was condemned as an immoral 
novel, and Mendes was sentenced to a month s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 500 francs for publishing 
it Of his works may be cited : In verse : ™ °- 

mene ” 1863; “Odelettes Guerrieres, lea; Ha 
Colere d’un Franc-Tireur,” 1873; “Le Soled I de 
Minuit ” 1876; “ Is ouveaux Contes Epiques, looD. 
“Les Vains Amours,” 1896. Novels : “ Histoires 
d’ Amour, ”1868; “Les73 Journeesde la Commune, 
1871; “Les Folies Amoureuses,” 1877 ; Le Roi 

Vierffe ” 1881; “Les Monstres Pansiens, lotw oo, 
“ Grand Magnet." 1888; “Rue des Filles-D.eu 
1S93; “Le Cherclieur de Tares,” 189 1. Most o 

these works have passed through several editions. 



ers of “The American Hebrew” (1879), to whose 
columns, as to those of the general press he is a 
frequent contributor. He is the autlioi of Lmo 
Primer and Reading Book” (1882): “ Jewish His ory 
Ethically Presented” (1895); “Looking Ahead a 
plea for justice to the Jew (1900); “The Jew sli 
Religion Ethically Presented ” (1904). Among his 
other writings are: “In Old Egypt,” stones about, 
but not front, the Bible; “Esther”; “Judas Macca- 
baius”; and many essays in periodical publications. 

J r . H. V . 

MENDES, CATULLE : French poet drama- 
tist, and art critic; bom at Bordeaux May 184L 
Educated in his native city, lie went in 18oJ to 
Paris, where he has since resided. In 1861 he founded 
the “ Revue Fantaisiste ” and in 1864 the Pai nasse 
later “ La llepublique des Lettres Smce 1893 
has published an annual, under the tltle L Al t a 
Theatre,” containing the articles on music and the 


Dramas; “La Part du Roi.” 1872; “Justice,” 1877; 

« Gwendoline, ” 1886 ; “ Isoline, ” 1888 ; Fiammette, 
1889 • “ Medee,” 1898. All his pieces have been pro- 
duced at the theaters of Paris, and have been well 

received. T . 

In 1894 Mendes received the cross of the Legion 

of Honor. 

tions-Lexikon. F T H 

s. 

MENDES, DAVID FRANCO. See Franco. 
MENDES, FRANCISCO : PortugueseMara.no; 
physician to Don Affonso, brother of the cardinal in- 
fante; lived iu Lisbon in the sixteenth century The 

shoemaker Luis Diaz, who proclaimed himself to he 
the Messiah, induced Mendes to undergo circum- 
cision at the age of thirty-seven and to confess Ju- 
daism (c. 1541) together with other conveits. Diaz 
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was burned at the first auto da fe held at Evora 
toward the end of 1542, Francisco Mendes escaping 
the same fate by flight. 

: Snmmaria , reprinted in Griitz, 

1^45 l ’ ^ eC ^ M LX " ’ H/.stonrt- da I)i<iu,isi(jiio , p. 9, Lisbon, 

°- M. Iv. 

MENDES, MAURITS BENJAMIN DA 
COSTA: Dutch philologist ; bom at Amsterdam May 

16. ISol ; entered the Athenruum (now the Uni- 
v«^u iT pi lC re in lQOT anti studied ClIlSSlC pll!l0l0gj r . 

An accident at gymnastics aggravated for two 
years the deafness trom which lie had suifered since 
his boyhood and caused him to give up his regular 
studies. Mendes established himself as a private 
master of classical languages and soon became 
known for his pedagogical capacity. Since 1891 he 
has been curator of manuscripts in the University 
library. *' 

3Iendes has applied himself to the study of Greek, 
especially of Homer. In collaboration with his 
friend Dr. van Leemven (since 1884 professor at Ley- 
den) he published the so-called “ Editio Batavorum ” 
of Homer (“Ilias,” 2 vols., Leyden, 1887-89; 2d ed. 
1895-96 ; “ Odysscn,” 2 vols., 1890-92; 2d ed. 1897- 
1898). In this edition not only has the letter di- 
gamma” been restored at the beginning of words in 
which the study of comparative grammar proves it 
to have been originally pronounced, but even the 
greater part of the results of the latest researches 
m Homeric grammar have been applied in recon- 
structing the text. For the use of Dutch schools the 
same collaborators published: “ Attische Vormleer ” 
L&. 1877; 6th ed. 1901), an Attic grammar, and 
” Taaleigen der Homerische Gedichten ” (ib. 1883; 
4th ed. 1898; translated into German 1886, and into 
French 1887), a grammar of the Homeric idiom. 
Mendes himself wrote a Latin grammar (ib 1885 • 
4th ed. 1899). 

On Jan. 8, 189S, Mendes was nominated “doctor 
honoiis causa” of Amsterdam University in rec- 
ognition of his services in classical philology. As 
curator he published a catalogue of manuscripts 
“De Ilandschriften der Stedelijke Bibliotheek met 
de Latere Aanwinsten ” (ib. 1902). 

From his youth Mendes has always had a great 
admiration for the stage. He is the author of many 
translations for the Dutch theater, and of some orig- 
inal comedies and plays, e.g. : “De Scliuld ” (1882*); 

Gravin Sarah ” (1883) ; “ Telmis Gebleven ” (1883 • 

2d ed. 1892); “Zyn 3Iodel ” (1888). His own remi- 
niscences of the stage he collected in a volume en- 
titled “ Tooneelherinneringen n (ib. 1900), containing 
important materials for the history of the Dutch 
stage during the second part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. With the students of the universities of Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht, Mendes prepared performances 
of the following classic plays; “Antigone” (1885) 
and “ GEdipus Rex” (1891) of Sophocles; “Aulula- 
ria” of Plautus (1892). 

Mendes hi other Henri, born 1846, a chess-prob- 
lem composer of reputation, is a deaf-mute. 


: u6ssin ^Zonda(/sblad, Dec. 26, 189“ (with 
portrait); Mnemosyne, 1898, xxvi. 205, 599 

s< ' E. Sl. 

MENDES (MENDEZ), MOSES : English poet 
and dramatist; born in London; died at Old Beck- 


enham, Norfolk, Feb. 4, 1758; son of James Mendes 
a stock-broker of Mitcham, Surrey, and grandson of 
Fernando Mendes. He was educated partly at St 
Mary Hall, Oxford (31. A. 1750). Subsequently he 
in stock-broking, and, Laving accumulated 
a fortune, lie bought an estate at Old Buckenham, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 

His first effort was “The Double Disappoint- 
ment,” a bill hid -opera, .produced with, considerable 

one , good at) I7rury Dane Tlieatre, Marcll 18, 1746, and 
revived at Covent Garden 3Iarcli 22, 1759, “The 
Chaplet,” a musical “entertainment,” the words by 
Mendes and the score by Boyce, scored a great suc- 
cess Dec. 2, 1749, because of both its merit and the 
clever acting of Mrs. Olive as Pasta ra. “ Robin 
Hood,” produced at Drury Lane Dec. 13, 1750, and 
“The Shepherd’s Lottery,” played Nov. 19, 1751 
were not successful. 

Mendes’ only prose work was “ Henry and Blanch ” 
(1745), a tale Liken from the French of “Gil Bias.” 
It was dramatized the same year by Thomson, and 
was produced at Drury Lane Theatre. Other 
works were: “The Seasons” (1751), written in imi- 
tation of Spenser; “The Battiad ” (1751), a satire 
on Dr AY illiam Buttle, written in collaboration with 
Paul Whitehead and Sehomberg; “The Squire of 
Dames,” another poem in imitation of Spenser. 
Mendes also translated Maphams’ continuation of 
VergiUs “iEneid” (1767). His “ The Blatant Beast ” 
was not published until 1792, when it appeared in 
the “European Magazine.” Mendes’ verses betray 
the dilettante; his humor, the mechanical fun of the 
playhouse of his day. 

31 endes’ two sons dropped their father’s name 
after his death, assuming that. of “Head ” by royal 
warrant. His grandson Francis 'Bond Head was 
created a baronet July 14, 1838. 

Ma oazinc, Oct., 1792, pp. 251 et 
THa-Zf^Feb. UJStS” Bl(>amp]iy ' xxxyiL 248-249; Jew. 

' L ' E. Ms. 

MENDES-NASI, FRANCISCO : Member of 
one of the richest and most respected Portuguese 
3 hi ran o families; died about 1536; husband of Bea- 
trice de Luna. He owned a large banking-house in 
Lisbon, which had branches in Flanders and France, 
and which advanced money to Charles V. and other 
rulers. After Mendcs-Nasi’s death his brother 
Diogo, dilector of their Antwerp branch and hus- 
band of Beatrice de Lima's sister, was the richest 
Poituguese 3Lirano, and, together with his sister- 
in-law, sacrificed great sums to prevent tiie intro- 
duction of the Inquisition into Portugal. Diogo 
died at Antwerp about 1546, leaving, like his 
brother, one daughter. A kinsman of both the 
Mendes was Hector Mendes, a very rich man, who, 
when asked by the King of Portugal what he called 
his own, replied: “The alms which I have given.” 

R ^“lanO’Da OrUjem c Estabelecimcnto da 
em Portn ( J al , H. lo9, Lisbon, 1854 ; Griitz, Gescfi. 

pp. 211, fee et s«4 ay GeSCh ' der Jw,en in Portu V al ' 

J) ' ’ M. K. 

MENDESIA, GRACIA (called also Beatrice 
de Buna) : Philanthropist; born about 1510, prob- 
ably in Portugal ; died at Constantinople 1569; mem- 
ber of the Spanish family of Benveniste. AsaMarano 
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she was married to her coreligionist Francisco 
Mendes-Nasi. After the early death of her hus- 
band, Gracia no longer felt secure in Portugal, 
where the introduction of the Inquisition had endan- 
gered her life and property; and together with her 
only daughter Reyna and several relatives, she fled 
in 1536 to Antwerp, where many Maranos were then 
sojourning and where her brother-in-law Diogo 

Jllencles -was manager of fcliCi Uriiriob of tllG LisliOll 

banking-house, which was soon transferred entirely 
to Antwerp. 

Gracia did not feel at ease in the capital of Flan- 
ders, despite the esteem in which she was held ; for 
she could not endure the equivocation, imposed upon 
all Neo-Cliristians, of appearing to be a good Catho- 
lic, and she longed for a place where 
At she could openly avow her religion. 
Antwerp. All preparations had been made for 
departure, when her brother-in-law 
Diogo, who had married her younger sister, died (c. 
1545). Being appointed in his will manager of the 
business and trustee of the entire property, which 
the rulers indebted to the house had claimed and 
confiscated under the cloak of religion, Gracia was 
obliged to remain for some troublous years in Ant- 
werp. It was not until 1549 that she was able to 
go with her daughter, her widowed sister, and the 
latter’s daughter to Venice. Here she met with new 
difficulties, occasioned by her own sister, for Gracia 
had been appointed by her brother-in-law guardian 
of his minor daughter and trustee of her property 
until her marriage. The younger sister, who was anx- 
ious to escape from Gracia’s tutelage, betrayed the 
latter as a secret Jewess to the Venetian authorities, 
alleging that she intended to flee with her wealth 
to Turkey and there openly to avow Judaism. At 
the same time the sister employed an anti-Semitic 
Frenchman to denounce Gracia to the French gov- 
ernment, within whose territory a large part of 
her wealth was invested. In consequence of these 
machinations the King of France as well as the Sen- 
ate of Venice confiscated the property of the Mendes 
family, and imprisoned Gracia at Venice in order 
to prevent her flight. Her nephews, especially the 
energetic Joao Miguez (or Joseph Nasi, as he called 
himself as a Jew), who was also Gracia’s son-in-law,' 
took steps to liberate her and to save the fortune. 
They appealed to Sultan Sulaiman, explaining to 
him that a widow had the intention of bringing 
great treasures into the Turkish empire, but that 
the republic of Venice prevented her from doing so. 
Moses Hamon, physician to the sultan, also took 
the matter up, hoping that the heiress 
Causes of the wealthy Gracia would marry 
War Be- his son. Thereupon a Turkish ambas- 
tween Ven- sador was despatched to Venice, with 
ice and a mandate to the signoria to grant the 
Turkey, captive Marano woman free passage 
to Turkey, together with her property 
and suite, and Gracia thus became unwittingly the 
cause of war between Venice and the Porte. 

In spite of the sultan’s mandate, the negotia- 
tions dragged over two years. Meanwhile Gracia 
was liberated (c. 1550) and immediately went to Fer- 
rara, where she acknowledged herself to be a Jewess. 
In 1552 she settled with her daughter Reyna at Con- 


stantinople and there also openly confessed Judaism. 
Her sister soon followed her, and although the two 
had become reconciled, she still had many difficul- 
ties with her and with a nephew. 

Gracia was one of the noblest of women and was 
honored like a princess. She spent her large fortune 
in relieving her suffering coreligionists. She made 
great sacrifices to prevent the introduction of the 

Inquisition into Portugal, and was the guardian 
angel or me juaranos. tiic p-occ 

wiio dedicated to her his Portuguese 
Her work, “ Consolacam as Tribula 9 oes de 
Charities. Ysrael,” praises her as “the heart of 
her people. ” She relieved the impov- 
erished Maranos in Flanders and other countries, 
protected them, and “gathered them together in 
obedience to the prescriptions of their ancient faith ” ; 
and in the words of Immanuel Aboab, “Whosoever 
should undertake to tell of the noble deeds and rare 
virtues of Donna Gracia would have to write entire 
books” (“Nomologia,” p. 304). Gracia appealed 
to the sultan against the cruelties of the fanatical 
Pope Paul IV., who condemned many Portuguese 
Maranos to the stake, and contemporary rabbis 
praise the piety, philauthropj r , and nobility of soul 
with w T hich she founded synagogues and aided Jew- 
ish scholars. A synagogue- which she built at Con- 
stantinople still bears her name. 

Gracia betrothed her niece, Gracia Mendesia II., 
to her nephew Samuel Nasi; the portrait of this 
Gracia at the age of eighteen was engraved by Gio- 
vanni Paolo Poggini of Ferrara on a medal which is 
now preserved in the Cabinet of Medals, Paris. 


Bibliography: Joseph Caro, Al>hat Roikel , Responsum No. 
80; Joseph ba-Kohen, \EmcK ha-Baha,x>. 110; Joseph ihn 
Leb, Responsa, i. 63b, ii. 26a ; M. A. Levy, D. Joseph Is asi, 
Hcrzofl von Ncixos, Breslau, 1859; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 360 et 
sea.; idem, in Wiener Jahrhuch , 1857, pp. 7 et seq.; Kay- 
serling, Gesch. dev Juden in Portugal, p. 211; idem, Die 
Jlidischen Frauen , pp. 81 ct seq., 345 ct seq.; see also Nasi, 
Joseph. __ _ 

D. M. K. 


MENDL, SIGISMTJND FERDINAND ; 

English politician; born 1866. He was educated 
at Harrow School and University College, Oxford, 
and in 1888 was admitted to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, London. After unsuccessfully contesting 
the Isle of Wight in 1892, and Plymouth in 1895, 
he was elected member of Parliament for Plymouth 
in the Liberal interest in 1898, serving until 1900. 

Bibliography: Who's Who , 1902; Harris, Jewish Tear 
Booh, 1901-2. 

r M. W. L. 


MENDLIN, JACOB WOLE ; Russian Hebrew 
economist; born at Moghilef-on-the-Dnieper 1842. 
He was the first of the Hebrew writers to treat of 
economic questions in their application to the con- 
dition of the Jewish masses in Russia. About 1862 
he w r ent to Germany, where he studied the labor 
movement under Lassalle. This movement roused 
his ambition to go more deeply into the study of 
economics and cooperation. 

In 1879 Mendlin made his first appearance as a 
writer in “Ha-Meliz,” w r ith an article on the eco- 
nomic condition of the Russian Jews; and since 
then he has contributed articles on the same and 
allied questions to “Ha-Zefirah,” “Ha-Meliz,” “Rus- 
kii Yevrei,” “ Voskhod,” and “ Ulei.” Mendlin has 
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also written: “Ba-Meli Niwwashea 4 ” (St. Peters- 
burg, 1888), four essays on the improvement of the 
economic condition of the Jews in Russia; “Mekore 
ha-‘Osher ” (Odessa, 1898), a politico-economic stud}' ; 
and “ Quellen fun Selbsthilfe ” (in Yiddish), ib. 1894. 
In these writings Mendlin points to the mutual aid 
and cooperative organizations as the most effective 
means of improving the wretched condition of the 
Jewish masses in Russia. Mendlin also effected the 
founding of certain charitable institutions in the 
Jewish community of Odessa, where he is now 
(1904) living. 

Bibliography: Khronika Voskhoda. 1904, No. 15. 

ir. R. A. S. W. 

MENDOZA, DANIEL (nicknamed “Star of 
Israel”): English pugilist; born 1763 in White- 
chapel, Loudon; died Sept. 3, 1836. Champion of 
England from 1792 to 1795, he was the founder of a 
distinct school of boxing which marks a period in 
the history of pugilism. In Miles’s “Histoty of 
British Boxing,” London, n.d., the first period 
(1719-91) is described as “ From the Championship 
of Fig to the Appearance of Daniel Mendoza ” (i. 1- 
70). Mendoza entered the prize-ring April 17, 1787, 
at Barnet, where he defeated, in less than thirty 
minutes, Samuel Martin, a butcher of Bath. This 
victory led to his being matched against Richard 
Humphries, by whom lie was defeated Jan. 9, 17S8, 
at Odiham, Hampshire, after a contest that lasted 
twenty -nine minutes, and during which more skill 
and science were displayed than had been shown in 
any match hitherto in England. In another match, 
at Stilton, Huntingdonshire, May 6, 1789, Hum- 
phries in the twenty-second round dropped to the 
ground without being hit, and on a repetition of 
these tactics Mendoza was declared the conqueror. 
He fought a third battle with Humphries at Don- 
caster Sept. 29, 1790, and again defeated him. A 
popular ballad was composed on these encounters. 

In 1791 Mendoza went on a sparring tour and, 
crossing over to Ireland, thrashed “Squire Fitz- 
gerald,” an amateur, who had expressed a desire to 
test his skill with the champion (Aug. 2, 1791). On 
his return to England Mendoza was matched against 
William Warr (sometimes called “ Ward ”) of Bristol, 
whom he defeated in two encounters, at Smitham 
Bottom, near Croydon, May 14, 1792, and at Bex- 
ley Heath Nov. 12, 1794, respectively. 

Mendoza was appointed sheriff’s officer for the 
county of Middlesex in 1S06, and later went on ex- 
hibition tours, the most successful being that made 
in the summer of 1819. After an absence of four- 
teen years from the ring, Mendoza was matched 
against Tom Owen, a Hampshire innkeeper, and 
met him July 20, 1820, at Banstead Downs. At this 
time Mendoza was in his fifty -seventh year, his op- 
ponent being six years younger. Owen, who had 
terribly “punished ” his adversary, was declared the 
winner after twelve rounds. Advancing age and 
chagrin at his defeat led Mendoza to retire from 
the prize-ring, and to become the landlord of the 
“Admiral Nelson ” in Whitechapel. It is clear that 
Mendoza introduced a more skilful method of de- 
fense than had been current before his time, and 
tended to make boxing more “scientific,” a contest 
of skill rather than a struggle of brute force. 


Bibliography: Boxiana: Sketches of Antient and Modern 
Pugilism ^ London, 1812; Miles, Pugilistica , vol. i., London, 
1880. 

j. F. II. Y. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 

^pn KJD NJD) : Words written by a mys- 
terious hand on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace, and 
interpreted by Daniel as predicting the doom of the 
king and his dynasty. The incident is described 
as follows: Once when King Belshazzar was ban- 
queting with his lords and drinking wine from 
the golden vessels of the Temple of Yinvir, a man’s 
hand was seen writing on the wall certain mysteri- 
ous words. Frightened by the apparition, the king 
ordered his astrologers to explain the inscription; 
but they were unable to read it. Daniel was then 
summoned to the royal palace; and the king prom- 
ised him costl} r presents if he would decipher the 
inscription. Daniel read it “Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin ” and explained it to mean that God had 
“ numbered ” the kingdom of Belshazzar and brought 
it to an end ; that the king had been weighed and 
found wanting ; and that his kingdom was divided 
and given to the Medes and Persians (Dan. v. 1-28). 

The first question which presents itself to the 
critic — namely, why could the inscription be deci- 
phered by Daniel only — engaged the attention of the 
Talmudists, who advanced various answers. Cer- 
tain of them concluded that the Hebrew writing 
had been changed in the time of Ezra, so that even 
the Jews that were found in the royal court could 
not read an inscription written in archaic characters. 
But those who followed R. Simeon in maintaining 
that the writing had not been changed found other 
solutions for the problem ; e.g ., it was written in the 
cryptographic combination of DK, each letter of 
each pair being substituted by its companion, e.g., 
tODn J1Q ntr DtP ; or the words were written 
thus: ’spjj DiriDD, one above 

Talmudical the other, having to be read verti- 
Explana- cally; or •jSDD'O T\ph DJN DJB, each 
tions. word backward ; or, again, ndj NDj 
pDYlD ^"Ipfthc first two letters of each 
word being transposed (Sank. 22a). It is evident 
that the author of the Book of Daniel meant that the 
inscription was written in characters familiar to the 
king and the wise men of Babylon, but that, as often 
happens with ancient inscriptions, the transposition 
of certain letters baffled every attempt to decipher 
them. 

Various difficulties of the writing present them- 
selves also in Daniel’s interpretation: e.g., the repe- 
tition of frOD is not explained, and instead of the 
plural pDIDb the singular DID without the con- 
junctive ^ is translated. It is true that Theodotion 
and Jerome, by giving three words only to verse 25, 
make it uniform with verses 26-28 (Theodotion read- 
ing “Mane”), and that the Septuagint, though dif- 
fering from Theodotion as to the meaning of the 
words, has also only three words, which it transfers 
to verse 17. Nevertheless the discrepancy in the 
Maso retie text as well as the grammatical construc- 
tion of the words has greatly puzzled the modern 
critics. Tt may be noted that the author chose 
words which had a double meaning and that Daniel, 
accordingly, gave the king a dual interpretation, 
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applying both meanings of the words. Thus he in- 
terpreted KJD as “ to count ” and “ to linisli ” ; ^pn, 
to “weigh” and “ to be wanting ” ; D“0, “to divide” 
and “Persia.” The question now arises as to the 
grammatical construction of these words. Accord- 
ing to Theodotion, Jerome, and Josephus (“Ant.” x. 

11, § 3), they are substantives; but 
Views of according to the Septuagint they are 
Modern verbs in the perfect passive, which, 
Scholars, owing to their vocalization, are difficult 
of explanation. Clermont-Ganneau, in 
along article on this subject (“Journal Asiatique,” 
series 8, viii. (1886), 36 et seq.), first advanced the 
opinion that they are names of weights, namely, a 
mina, a shekel, and a perns, which last-named in the 
Talmud means a lialf-mina (comp, the expression 
HID in ‘Eduy. ili. 8), and that pDlSl may be 
the dual form, “two lialf-minas.” Thus the mina 
would be an allusion to Nebuchadnezzar ; the shekel, 
which in value is a very small part of the mina, to 
Belshazzar; and the two lialf-minas to Media and 
Persia (comp. Ta‘an. 21b). But as this interpreta- 
tion does not show how the words predicted the fall 
of Babylon, Clermont-Ganneau admits the possibil- 
ity of the first two words being verbs, but suggests 
that the 1 of pDISI should be affixed to the prece- 
ding word, which may be vocalized either ^pn, 
“they weighed,” or ii'^pn, “weigh”; in either case 

having pD"lD as its direct object. 

Among the many other suggestions offered by 
modern scholars that of J. Marquart may be men- 
tioned (“Fundamente Israelitischer und Jiidi seller 
Geschichte,” 1890, p. 73). He thinks that the legend 
of Belshazzar’s vision is connected with that of 
IIeliodokus, and that possibly the writer of Dan. 
v. was of the Maccabean age. Marquart makes no 
emendation in the text of the passage in Daniel; 
but if his suggestion is well founded the sentence 
may be amended to read as follows: ^t3p fc$riD 
= “ Smite, smite, slay, thou horseman ! ” As to 
the historicity of the inscription, Boissier points out 
that predictions written by a mysterious hand are 
referred to in a cuneiform tablet (see “Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch.” 1S96, xviii. 237). 


Bibliography : Cheyne and Black, Encijc. Bihl; D. Margo- 
lioutli, m Hastings, Diet. Bible; J. D. Prince, Mcne , Mene , 
Tckel, Upliarsin , Baltimore, 1S93. 
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MENELATJS (known also as Onias) : High 
priest from 171 to about 161 b.c. ; successor of Ja- 
son, the brother of Onias III. The sources are di- 
vided as to his origin. According to II Maccabees 
(iv. 23), lie belonged to the tribe of Benjamin and 
was the brother of the Simeon who had denounced 
Onias III. to Antioclms IV. (Epiphanes) and revealed 
to the Syrians the existence of the treasure of the 
Temple; according to Josephus (“Ant.” xii. 5), 
Menelaus was the brother of Onias III. and of Ja- 
son. Of these two conflicting statements the evi- 
dence is in favor of the former, first because it is 
unlikely that two brothers would be called by the 
same name, and secondly 7 because the popular opposi- 
tion to Menelaus in favor of Jason, though both be- 
longed to the Hellenistic party, is more easily ex- 
plained if the successor of Jason did not belong to the 


priestly family. It is possible that Josephus con- 
founded Simeon, the brother of Menelaus, with Sim- 
eon, the father of Onias and Jason. 

Although during the three years of his pontificate 
Jason had given many proofs of his attachment to 
the Hellenistic party— by building a gymnasium in 
Jerusalem and by introducing many 
Hellenistic Greek customs— the zealous Hellenists 
Tenden- of the stamp of the Tobiads plotted 
cies. liis overthrow, suspecting him of par- 
tiality to traditional Judaism. At 
their head stood Menelaus, who professed the ut- 
most contempt for the religion of his fathers and 
was ready to commit any crime in order to gratify 
his ambition. Having been sent to x\.ntioclius to 
pay the annual tribute, lie took the opportunity to 
outbid Jason and secure for himself the office of high 
priest. An officer named Sostrates was sent by An- 
tiochus with a troop of Cyprian soldiers to subdue 
any opposition that might be attempted by the fol- 
lowers of the deposed high priest Jason and to collect 
at the same time the sum Menelaus had promised. 

Menelaus’ first act was to seize the sacred vessels 
in the Temple stores in order to meet the pecuniary 
obligations lie had incurred, This sacrilegious act, 
which was regarded even by the Greeks as heinous, 
came to the ears of the deposed high priest Onias 
III., who publicly accused Menelaus of robbing the 
Temple. The latter, afraid of the consequences of 
this accusation, induced the king’s lieutenant An- 
droniens, who had had his share of the plunder, to 
get rid of Onias before a formal complaint had been 
lodged with the king. Accordingly Onias was de- 
coyed from the sanctuary at Daphne, in which he 
had sought refuge, and murdered. Menelaus con- 
tinued to plunder the treasures of the Temple until 
the people were aroused and scenes of violence en- 
sued, in which his brothel* Lysimachus met his death. 
He then brought before the king an accusation 
against the people of Jerusalem, that they were par- 
tisans of the Egyptians and persecuted him only 
because he was opposed to their party intrigues. 
This accusation caused the execution of several 
Jews who, although they proved beyond any 
doubt that Menelaus and Lysimachus had desecrated 
the Temple, were sentenced to death. 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to 
the high-priestliood, and while (170) Antioclius was 
waging war against Egypt he suc- 

Conflict ceeded in making himself master of 
with. Jason. Jerusalem and in forcing Menelaus to 
seek refuge in the citadel. Antioclius 
regarded this proceeding as an affront upon his 
majesty, and, having been compelled by the Ro- 
mans to leave Egypt, he marched against Jerusa- 
lem, massacred the inhabitants, and plundered the 
Temple; in this he is said to have been assisted by 
Menelaus. 

According to II Maccabees, it was Menelaus who 
persuaded Antioclius to Hellenize the Jewish woi- 
sliip, aud thereby brought about the uprising of the 
Judeans under the guidance of the Maccabees. 
During the first years of the restoration of the Jew- 
ish worship Menelaus still remained (though only 
nominally) high priest. He is said to have been put 
to death by Antioclius V. (Eupator) when the latter 
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made definite concessions to the Jews, the reason as- 
signed being that Menelaus, by his evil counsel, was 
indirectly responsible for the Jewish rebellion. 

Bibliography : II Macc. iv. 23 ct scq.; Josephus, Ant. xii. 5; 

idem, II. J.i. 1, §§ 1-6; (iratz, Gcsch. ii. 303 et scq.; Seliiirer, 

Gcsch. i. 105 ctscq ., 215; Biiehler, Die Tobiadcn und Onia- 

dcn. pp. 106 ct seq. 
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MEHEPHTHA. See Merneptaii. 

MNGS, ANTON RAFAEL: Austrian 
painter; born in Aussig, Bohemia, March 12, 1728; 
died in Borne June 29, 1779; son of Ismael Israel 
Mengs. Anton Mengs was early destined for an 
artist's career; and his father with much strictness 
kept him to his studies, although the boy at first 
evinced but little inclination or ability for that call- 
ing. In 1741 he was taken to Rome, where he stud- 
ied the old masters, and upon his return to Dresden 
(1744) he was honored by King Augustus III. with 
the title of court painter. He obtained the royal 
permission to return to Rome to complete his stud- 
ies, and in 1748 his first large canvas, “The Holy 
Family,” appeared. A beautiful peasant girl, Mar- 
gareta Guazzi, who had posed as a model for this 
painting, won his heart; and in order to marry her 
he abandoned the Jewish faith and was admitted 
iuto the Roman Catholic Church. Mengs again vis- 
ited Dresden in 1749, but returned to Rome in 1752, 
where he spent the greater part of his life, and 
where most of his important works were painted. 
In 1754 he became the first director of the newly 
founded Painters’ Academy in that city. 

Mengs was an eclectic who endeavored to blend 
the peculiar beauties of the old masters Ratfael, 
Titian, and Correggio. His taste was exquisite, his 
groupings and compositions simple and noble, his 
drawing always correct; while his coloring, with 
regard to which lie took Titian for his example, 
was strong and true. Though his paintings lack 
the originality of genius, their force and beauty give 
them rank among the foremost works of art. 

In Rome Mengs painted the following large pic- 
tures; “Saint Eusebius Surrounded by Angels” 
(on the ceiling of the Celestine Monastery; 1757); 
“Apollo and the Nine Muses on Parnassus ” (on a 
ceiling in Cardinal Albani’s villa); “History Wri- 
ting on the Shoulders of Time ” ; “A Meeting of the 
Gods”; “Cleopatra.” In 1761 Mengs was called to 
Madrid by King Charles III. of Spain to decorate 
the ceiling of the dining-hall in the royal palace. 
He painted “The Apotheosis of Trajan” and “The 
Hall of Fame,” which latter is considered his mas- 
terpiece. In Madrid he completed also “ The Ascen- 
sion of Christ ” for the altar of a new Catholic 
church in Dresden. Various other paintings by 
Mengs are in the possession of the art-galleries of 
many European capitals. Berlin has a “Holy 
Family”; Vienna, “St. Joseph’s Dream,” “The Vir- 
gin,” “ Tlie Infant Savior,” “ Tlie ^Annunciation, ” 

and “ Infanta Maria Theresa ” ; St. Petersburg, “An- 
dromeda Liberated by Perseus ” ; Dresden, “Cupid 
Sharpening an Arrow ” ; Madrid, “ Christ’s Release 
from Calvary ” and “Mary of Magdala.” 

The “ Opere di Antonio-Raffaelle Mengs ” (2vols., 
Parma, 1780) has been translated into German (by 
G. F. Prangc, Halle, 1786), English (London, 1796), 
••Hid French (by Jansen, Ratisbon, 1782; Paris, 1786). 


A young Englishman named Webb, to whom Mengs 
! had expressed his ideas on art, published them for 
his own under the title “ Untorsuchungen fiber die 
Schonheit” (Zurich, 1771), which act of plagiarism 
gained him considerable fame. 

Mengs had twenty children, seven of whom out- 
lived him. Of these, five daughters were adopted 
by King Charles III. of Spain, who also accorded 
pensions to Mengs's two sons. Mengs bequeathed 
his valuable collections of drawings, vases, and 
gypsoplasts to the royal academies of art in 
Madrid and Dresden. Empress Catherine II. of 
Russia erected a monument to his memory in St. 
Peter s Church, Rome, where he was interred. 

Bibliography : Dictionnairc Univcracl I'Jncqclopediquc ; 
Isrnckhaus Konvcrsations-Le.riknn ; Mo/crs Konvcrsci- 
tions-Lcxiknn ; Nouvclle Iliotjraphic Generate; Woer- 
maim, Ismael mid Rafael Monjs, in ZcUsehrift filr Bild- 
ende Runs!, vol. v., 1893. 

F. C. 

MENGS, ISMAEL ISRAEL : Danish por- 
trait-painter ; born in Copenhagen 1690; died in 
Dresden Dec. 26, 1765. lie learned the art of min- 
iature- and enamel -painting in Liibeck, and then 
traveled through Germany, Italy, and Austria, earn- 
ing a scant livelihood until 1764, when he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Academy of Art in Dresden, 
and court painter to King August III., from whom 
he received an annuity. 
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MENKEN : American family, the first known 
member of which was Solomon Menken. 

Jacob Stanwood Menken: American mer- 
chant; born in Cincinnati 1838; youngest son of 
Solomon Menken. With his brother Nathan Davis 
he entered the Union army, and was captain of 
Company B, 27th Ohio Infantry. He is (1904) a 
member of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 

Natban Davis Menken: American merchant; 
born 1837 at Cincinnati; died 1878 at Memphis, 
Temi. ; second son of Solomon Menken. He entered 
the Union army at the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1861, and was captain of Company A, 1st Ohio 
Cavalry. He was commander of General Pope’s 
body-guard, and took part in thirty-seven battles 
and skirmishes in West Virginia, being mentioned 
for his “distinguished and soldier-like bearing” as 
a member of the supporting force in Colonel Brod- 
head’s report (March 27, 1862) of the battle of Kerns- 
town, Va. (“War of the Rebellion, Official Records, 5 
first series, xii. 156, Washington, 1902). During 
the epidemic of yellow fever in Memphis in 1S78 
Menken assisted a number of his coreligionists to 
leave tlie city by supplying them with the necessary 
funds. lie himself remained, and, while cooperating 
with the Howard Association of which he was a 

member, succumbed to tlie disease. Menken was 
also a member of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. 


Percival S. Menken: Eldest son of Jules A. 
Menken; born in Philadelphia 1865; educated at 
Columbia University (M.A., Pli.D., LL.B.). He 
is a member of the New York bar, and president 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of New 
York. For a number of years lie was a trustee and 
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secretary of tlie Jewish Theological Seminary Asso- 
ciation, and is now (1904) a director of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

S. Stanwood Menken : Eldest son of Nathan 
D. Menken; horn in Memphis 1870. lie is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar and is active in civic 
affairs. In 1897 he was nominated for judge of the 
City Court on the Citizens’ Union ticket as well as 
on the People’s ticket. In 1896 he founded the Hall 
of Hecords Association, to properly house the public 
records in New York city. 

Solomon Menken: Porn in Westphalia, Prus- 
sia, 1787; died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1858. He was 
sent to New York in 1821 as supercargo in a sailing 
vessel belonging to his uncle, a banker and ship- 
owner of Amsterdam. In 1819 he settled in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and founded in that city about 1825 
the first wholesale dry-goods house, that of Men- 
ken A Milius. His sons, Jules A. (born in New 
York 1886; died at Watch Point, Vt., 1890; first 
lieutenant in the Home Guards, Cincinnati, during 
the Rebellion), Nathan Davis, and Jacob Stanwood 
Menken (for the last two see above), were merchants 
in Cincinnati (from 1855 to 1861) and Jules A. and 
Nathan Davis in Memphis, Tenn. (as Menken A Co. 
from 1862 to 1888, and as J. S. Menken A Co. from 


1888 to 1899). 

Bibliography; Isaac Markens, The Hcbrcu's in 
New York, 1888: H. S. Morals, The Jews of Philadelphia , 
Philadelphia, 1804 ; Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Pa- 
triot , Soldier. , and Citizen , Philadelphia, 1895. 
a E. JN. o. 


MENKEN, ADA ISAACS : Anglo-American 
actress and writer ; born J une 15, 1885, at Milnebnrg, 
La. ; died in Paris, France, Aug. 10, 1868. Her first 
appearance before the public was at the Opera- 
House, New Orleans, where she danced with her 
sister Josephine, the two being known as “The 
Theodore Sisters.” From New Orleans Ada a ent 
to the Tacon Theater, Havana, as a dancer. Thence 
she went to Texas, where she had many thrilling 
experiences, among them being a capture by Indians. 
Next she tried her hand at literature, writing for 
various newspapers, and teaching languages. 

In Aug., 1856, she was married to Alexander 
Isaacs Menken, publicly embracing Judaism ; and 
slie next played in Milman’s “Fazio” at the Varie- 
ties, New Orleans, and at various theaters in the 
South and Middle West. While at Nashville (April 3, 
1859) she was married to John C. Ileenau, the prize- j 
fighter, known also as the “Benicia Boy.” With j 
him she went to New York city, appearing at the 
National and the old Bowery theaters in “ Soldiers’ 
Danger” and “The French Spy.” Next she joined 
the company of John E. Murdoch, with whom she 
went on tour, playing roles entirely beyond lier and 
even attempting Lady Macbeth . 

She made her appearance in her best-known role, j 

tiiat of JUcisepjpa.; a.t tlie Green. Street Theater, Al- 
bany, N. Y., June 7, 1S61. Her success was con- 
siderable, though the part was more acrobatic than 
histrionic. In Oct., 1861, she married B. II. Newell, 
better known as Orpheus O. Kerr. Her next step ' 
was to go to London, where on Oct. 3, 1864, she ap- 
peared at Astley’s Theatre as Mazeppa. Blie failed 
to please, and went into temporary retirement, 
emerging Oct. 9, 1865, to play Leon in Brougham s 1 


“Child of the Sun.” In the meantime she had di- 
vorced Newell and married James Barclay (Aug. 
21, 1865). A year later she went to Paris, where 
she played at the Gaite in Burgois and Dugue’s 
“ Les Pirates de la Savane ” (Dec. 30). 

Ada Menken published two hooks of poems: the 
first, “Memoirs” (1856), under the nom de plume 
“ Indigena ” ; the second, “Infelioia,” in 1868, dedi- 
cated 11 by permission” to Charles Dickens. She at- 
tracted considerable attention among English and 
French men of letters, e.rj., in London, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Beade, and Algernon C. Swin- 
burne, and in Paris the elder Dumas, Theopliile 
Gautier, and Victor Hugo. 

Bibliography: Era Almanac, 1868; Diet. National Biogra- 
phy, xxxvii. 252; Appleton’s Encyc. American Biography, 
Memoirs accompanying the 1888 edition of lnfelicia. 

j E. Ms. 

MENORAH ; The holy candelabrum. For 
Biblical Data sec Candlestick. 

In Rabbinical Literature : The Talmud 



The Mosaic Menorah as Described in Rabbinical Literature. 


(After a sketch by J. D. Eisenstein, New York.) 

speaks onty of the menorah made b} r Bezaleel for 
i he Tabernacle in the time of Moses (Ex. xxxvii. 
IT et *eq.), which was later placed in the Temple 
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(Tosef., Sotali, xiii. . beginning), between the ten 
menorot made by Hiram for Solomon’s Temple 
(I Kings vii. 49). Each of these menorot was one 
denarius in excess of the required weight (“kik- 
kar ”) of the Mosaic menorali (Men. 29a). 

The Mosaic menorali. according to the Talmud, 
stood 18 “.tefahim ” (1 tefali == 4 inches), or 72 inches] 
high, divided as follows: 3 tefahim for the tripod, 
including a “perah 77 (blossom in relief); 2 tefahim 
space ; 1 tefali for a “ gebia‘ ” (cup or vase), “ kaftor 57 
(knob), and perah; 2 tefahim space: 1 tefali for 
a kaftor and branch on each side of the centei 



which the wicks were placed turned toward the 
center lamp, which was known as “Ner ha-Ma‘a- 
rabi 77 ( = “the Western Lamp ”) been use it w r as next 
to the branches on the east side (Kashi on Shab. 
22b). For, according to the Talmud, the menorali 
was so placed that its two branches 

Position, pointed to 'ward the cast and west re- 
spectively. A similar rule applied to 
all vessels in theTemple (Men. xi. 7), except the Ark. 
Maimouides, however, holds the opinion, also ex- 
pressed in the Talmud, that the menorali, like the 
Ark, was placed at right angles to the length of the 
Temple, i.c., pointing north and south and facing 
east and west. But this theory appears to be un- 
tenable. It was opposed by Abraham ibn Daud 
(RaBaD) and was strongly attacked in “Shiite lia- 
Gibborim 77 (xxxi. 26b). 

Ihe cleaning and refilling of the lamps, except 
the two most easterly, were performed by a priest 
every morning. If the priest found them extin- 
guished, he relighted them. The two eastern lamps 
v T cre left burning till after the morning service, and 
were then cleaned and refilled (Tumid iii. 9; Yoma 
33a). The Ncr ha-Ma‘ambi, also called “Ncr Elo- 
him 77 (I Sam. iii. 3), was left burning all day and 
was refilled in the evening. It served to light all 
the lamps. The Nor lia-Mahirabi contained no more 
oil than the other lamps, a half-log measure (1 log 
contains the liquid of six eggs), sufficient to last 
during the longest winter night (Men. 89a); yet by 
a miracle that lamp regularly burned till the fol- 
lowing evening (ib. 86b). This miracle, however, 
ceased after the death of Simeon the Righteous, 
who was high priest forty years before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Yoma 89b). 

There was a ladder of three steps 9 tefahim high 
and 9 tefahim wide in front of the menorali. On 
the second step 'were placed the tongs, shovels, 
dishes, and oil. This ladder or stool was made by 
Bezaleel out of shittim-wood; but in Solomon’s 
Temple it w r as made of marble. The priest ascended 
the steps to fix and light the lamps (Men. and Tamid 


shaft and a kaftor above the joint; 1 tefali space; 

1 tefali for a kaftor and branch on each side and 
a kaftor above; 1 tefali space; 1 tefali for a kaf- 
tor and branch on each side and a kaftor above ; 

2 tefahim space ; 3 tefahim for a cluster of three 
gebi‘ot, a kaftor, and a perah on each of the branches 
and the center shaft (Men. 28b). 

The gebia 1 is described as resembling an Alexan- 
drian cup ; the kaftor resembled the half of an apple ; 
the perah resembled a blossom carved on pillars. 
Altogether there were 22 gebiim, 11 kaftorim, and 
9 perahim (ib . ; see accompanying illustration). 
Maimouides further explains that the gebia* was 
broad at the top and narrow at the bottom (proba- 
bly in the style of a flower- vase); the kaftor was 
somewhat egg-shaped with pointed tops; the perah 
looked like a dish with the brim doubled outward 
(“ Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah, iii. 1-11). The spread of 
the branches was 9 tefahim (36 inches), and there 
was the same measure for the tripod (“Shiite ha- 
Gibborim, 77 eh. xxxi.). 

The branches of the lamps had the apertures in 


The menorali depicted oil Titus’ arch is probably 
a representation of one of Solomon’s menorot, but 
not of the Mosaic menorali, which was concealed 
by the priests prior to the destruction of the First 
Temple and of which all trace lias since disappeared. 

Symbolically the menorali represented the crea- 
tion of the universe in seven days, the center light 
symbolizing the Sabbath. The seven 
Symbolic branches are the seven continents of the 
Signifi- earth and the seven heavens, guided 
cance. by the light of God. The Zolnir says : 

•‘These lamps, like the planets above, 
receive their light from the sun 77 (“Beha‘aloteka,” 
beginning). 

ihe design of the menorali is used for a Mizrajt 
picture. The seven words of Ps. cxiii. 3 respect- 
ively designate the seven branches. Some derive 
the design of the branches from a seven-verse chap- 
ter in the Psalms, or from the seven-verse prayer 
of R. Nohunya hen lia-Kanah beginning with 
“Anna, bekoah gedulot. 77 A tablet with such a de- 
sign is sometimes placed in front of the prayer -desk, 
w T hile others use the figure of the menorali as a 
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decoration for the Ark. Others again, in writing 
amulets, arrange a formula of seven letters and seven 
verses in the form of a menorah ; and it was em- 
ployed also on tombs. See Amulet (illustration) ; 
Aiit in the Synagogue ; Candlestick ; Mizrah. 

Bibliography: Bahr, Symbol-ilt- dee Momischen Cultus i. 

534.-543 : Friedrich. Symbolic dcr Mosaischen SUftshutte , 

pp. J 57-1 58, Leipsic, 1841 ; Itofe, Shiite ha-Gihborim , ch. 

xxxi., Mantua, 1607; Isserles, Tor at liaFOlah^ i., ch. xvi.; 

Kolbo, Binijan Ariel* P- 75, No. 259, ed. Vienna, 1883. 

A. . J. T). E. 

MENORAH. See Periodicals. 

MENSTRUATION: The first appearance of 
the menses is known to depend on various factors — 
climate, occupation, residence in towns, etc. — of 
which racial affinities are the most important. Cli- 
mate is of unquestionable influence, the earliest age 
varying from eleven in liot to fifteen years in cold 
climates. Oppenheim, from an investigation of the 
time of the first menstruation in Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, and Jewish girls, concluded that race 
is the most important factor; and Lebrun states 
that among 100 girls of Jewish and Slavonian ex- 
traction, the majority of the Jewish girls menstru- 
ated at thirteen, while only one Slavonian girl men- 
struated at that age. Weissenberg presents statistics 
for Jewesses in South Russia from which it is seen 
that the first onset of menstruation was on the aver- 
age at the age of fourteen ; the earliest appearance 
was in one girl at the age of ten ; and in one it was 
as late as eighteen (Weissenberg, “Die Siidrus- 
sischen Juden,” p. 77). 

F. Weber investigated the subject in St. Peters- 
burg and found the following percentages, “ early 
appearance” representing cases of fifteen years of 
age, and “ late appearance ” those of seventeen years: 



Rus- 

sians. 

Jew- 

esses. 

Ger- 

mans. 

Poles. 

Finns. 

Early appearance. . . 
Late appearance — 

48.5 

6.36 

54.5 

3.7 

47.1 

2.9 

52.7 

2.9 

19.0 

19.25 

Considering as “premature” those who had their 
first menstruation at the age of twelve, and as “de- 
layed” those at eighteen years, Weber found the 
following percentages: 


Rus- 

sians. 

Jew- 

esses. 

Ger- 

mans. 

Poles. 

Finns. 


10.6 

12.5 

8.2 

11.7 

2.75 

Delayed 

2.86 

1.2 

3.8 

2.9 

0.0 


opinion on only a few observations. Raciborski 
(“Traite de la Menstruation,” p. 680, Paris, 1868) 
found that the first menstruation appeared in Jew- 
esses at the average age of 14 years, 3 months, 25 
days, as against 15 years, 3 months, 9 days in Sla- 
vonian girls. 

From the investigations of M. Fishberg in New 
York it appears that the first menstruation appears 
in Jewish girls of that city at the average age of 12 
years, 7 months. Of the 483 girls thus investi- 
gated 390 were immigrants mostly from eastern 
Europe, and 93 were natives, of foreign parentage. 
In the American-born girls the first menstruation ap- 
peared at the average age of 12 years, 1 month; and 
among the foreign-born girls the average age was 13 
years, 2 months. The earlier onset of menstruation 
in the daughters of immigrants as compared with 
their mothers has been observed by Engelman in 
other immigrant peoples in the United States (see 
“ Age of First Menstruation on the North American 
Continent” in '"New York Medical Journal,” lxxv. 
221-228, 270-277). After a careful study of statis- 
tical evidence he concludes that as regards the time 
of functional development the American girls are 
very much more precocious than those of other con- 
tinents in the same region of the temperate zone, 
and more precocious than the peoples from whom 
they have sprung. It appears that the Jewish 
girls in the United States show similar character- 
istics when compared with their sisters in Europe. 
The cause of this precocity is to be looked for in the 
social and educational conditions surrounding Jew- 
esses in the United States. 

For laws concerning menstruation see Niddah. 

Bibliography: H. Floss and Max Bartels, Das TFeih, 7th ed. T 
up. 364-380; Weber, Ueber Menstrualverhaltnisse der 
Frauen in St. Petersburg , in St. Petersburger Medic i- 
nisclie Wochcnschrift, 1883, Nos. 41, 42, 43; Joachim, Lnaa- 
rischc ZeitschrifU iv.. Nos. 20-28; A. Corre, LaMereetl'hn- 
fant dans les Races Hunutines , Paris, 1882. 

j M. Fi. 

MENZ, ABRAHAM JOSEPH BEN SIMON 
WOLF: Rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. lie wrote 
an elementary text-book on mathematics entitled 
“Reshit IJmmudim,” in three parts: (1) “Kelale 
Ilandasah,” the general rules of algebra; (2) “ Yeso- 
dot lni-Gematriot,” the elements of geometry; (3) 
“ Y"esod ha-Tekunah,” on astronomy; the first part 
only has been published (Berlin, 1775). It contains 
the first book of Euclid, rearranged, with many 
original examples by the author. 


It appears from this that the first appearance of 
menstruation is much earlier in the Jewish and in 
the Slavonian girls than in the others. 

Joachim’s statistics for Hungary show that the 
first menstruation takes place there as follows: 

Magyar peasant girls 15 Jp y e ^ rs - 

Jewish girls H ^ la u 

Slovak girls 16 ^ 

Stober (“ Topographic etllistoire MedicalecleStrass- 
bourg,” p. 266, Paris, 1864) found that in Strasbuig 
the first onset, of menstruation was at about the 
same age in Jewish girls as in the non- Jewesses. 
In no case did he observe it to occur before the 
twelfth year, and most had begun to menstruate 
between fourteen and seventeen. But lie based bis 


ibliograpiiy : Steinsckneider, Cat. Bodl. .col. 702; Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 36S ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. p. 23b ; Fuenn, Rene- 
set Tisracl. i. 40: Benjacob, Ozarha-Se faring P- o42, No. 49. 


MEPHIBOSHETH : Only son of Jonathan, son 
of Saul, first king of Israel. ' The chronicler gives 
him the name of Merib-baal (IChron. viii. 34), mean- 
ing, perhaps, “Ba'al contends.” The relation of the 
two names is similar to that existing between Ish- 
bosheth = “ man of shame,” andEsh-baal = “ man of 
Baal” (ib. verse 33). Upon the slaughter of Saul 
and his sons on Mt. Gilboa, the nurse in Jonathan s 
house fled with Mepliibosheth, and in the flight the 
child fell and became a permanent cripple (II Sam. 
iv. 4). When David came to the throne his former 
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love for Jonathan impelled liim to inquire whether 
any of Saul’s house remained alive, that lie might 
show them kindness for the sake of his former bosom 
friend. Through Ziba, who had been a servant 
of Saul, he learned of the cripple Mephibosheth. 
David had him brought to Jerusalem, restored to 
him the estate of Saul, and made him a perpetual 
guest at the royal table (ib. ix. 1-8). 

When David lied from Absalom this royal heir 
remained in Jerusalem— according to Ziba’s story 
(ib. xvi. 3), that he might be ready to take the throne 
which was about to be restored to liis father’s house. 
On David’s triumphal return to Jerusalem Mephibo- 
sheth went out to meet and greet him. He was un- 
washed and unkempt. When David questioned him 
concerning his reason for having remained behind, 
Mephibosheth threw the blame on Ziba, and as evi- 
dence of his own sincerity pointed out his unkempt 
state (ib. xix. 24-30). The king was evidently per- 
plexed at the conflicting stories; and he decided that 
the estate of Saul should be divided equally between 
the questionable characters with whom lie had to 
deal. Mephibosheth had a son, Micali (I Cliron. viii 
34, 35). 

e. g. n. I. M. P. 

MEQTJINEZ ; Town in the interior of Morocco, 
about 35 miles west-southwest of Fez. It contains 
about 6,000 Jews in a total population of 50,000. But 
very little is known concerning the Jews there. The 
town was founded about 940 c.e. As was the case 
in other parts of Mauritania, it is probable tlmt there 
were a few Jews in Mequinez before 1492, and that 
these were joined by many others at the time of the 
expulsion from Spain. It has been pointed out that 
of thirty family names in Mequinez at least eight- 
een, such as “ Gozlan, n “Toledano,” “Pariente,” 
“Sasportas,” and “Verdugo,” arc Castilian in ori- 
gin. Moreover, various customs, the mode of fem- 
inine dress, and the methods of preparing food, all 
seem to show the influence of the Spanish Middle 
Ages. Details of the history of the Mequinez Jews 
are accessible only for the years since the Alliance 
Israelite began to publish its bulletins. In 1878 the 
town suffered from a famine which ravaged all 
Morocco, and the Alliance Israelite, the AngTo-Jew- 
isli Association, and the Board of Deputies^ Lon- 
don sent abundant relief to the suffering Jews. The 
following year the affliction was renewed through a 
drought and an epidemic, on which occasion Mequi- 
nez received relief from the Morocco Famine Belief 
Fund of London. According to the Bulletin of the 
Alliance for 1880, between 1864 and 1880 forty-two 
Jews in Mequinez were assassinated by Mohammed- 
ans. The appeal of t he Alliance Israelite director of 
schools to the consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives of Morocco and the presence of one of these 
directors at Mequinez have helped to make the lives 
of the Jews there somewhat more secure. 

Mequinez has nineteen synagogues, the oldest of 
which dates back 150 years. Each of these is named 
after its founder or else after the family which sup- 
ports it (e.fj., the Synagogue of Mordecai Loubaton). 
The Alliance Israelite founded two schools (attend- 
ance 61 boys and 36 girls respectively) at Mequinez 
in 1901. There are also ten small Talmud Torahs, 
having about 800 pupils and known by the names 


of the teachers in charge of them. The custom of 
placing epitaphs upon graves is not general in Me- 
quinez, except in the case of those who die without 
leaving male issue. In Mequinez, as in almost all 
the Jewish communities of Morocco, it is not cus- 
tomary to invest any one with the title of chief 
rabbi. Religious matters are placed in the hands of 
a triumvirate of dayyanim, the president of the pres- 
ent (1904) triumvirate being R. Salomon Verdugo. 
These three rabbis are assisted in the discharge of 
their duties by a “ ma ‘amad,” or council of notables; 
in case of necessity these constitute also a court of 
justice. 

The revenues of the Jewish communal adminis- 
tration are raised by means of a tax of one “ dours ” 
(about 60 cents) per head for large cattle and one 
“ peseta ” (about 46£ cents) per head for small cattle, 
and by contributions made by the wealthy families 
on the approach of the important lioty days. These 
sources of revenue enable the communal adminis- 
tration to contribute to the schools of the Alliance 
Israelite, support the rabbis and the poor of the 
city, provide for funerals, pay the poll-tax, make 
gifts to the royal court and to the local authorities 
on the occasion of great Arabian fetes, and purchase 
the privilege of using the public roads. 

There are two societies in this populous commu- 
nity — tiie liebra kaddisha, which has charge of funer- 
als, and the foundation of which dates back to 
ancient times, and the “hilluk,” or the society 
charged with the weekly distribution of money and 
produce to the needy. The occupations of the 
Jewish population embrace all classes of mechan- 
ical labor and commerce. Some Jews are even em- 
ployed as kitchen gardeners in the outskirts of the 
town. The Jews of Mequinez occupy the Mellali, 
a walled ghetto containing 250 houses, all belonging 
to Jews. The streets are wide, but are not paved. 

From the standpoint of literature, Mequinez is the 
most fruitful community of Morocco. It has had 
at least thirteen rabbinical writers of note, of whom 
the following belonged to the family of Verdugo, 
the dates of death in each case being given in 
parentheses: Mordecai (1773); Moses (1783); Judah 
(1803); Mimun (1812); Raphael (1820); Petha- 
hiah (1842); Jacob (1843); Joseph (1852). Of the 
Toledano family there may be mentioned Hayyim 
(1782); Jacob (1802); Moses Habib (middle of the 
19th cent.). David Hessin lived there toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The Tsawites, members of a fanatical Arab sect, 
make annual pilgrimages to Mequinez to visit the 
tomb of Abu Tsa, the founder of the sect. On the 
day of their arrival the gates of the Mellali are shut, 
and the government of the town places a guard there 
to prevent the pilgrims from pillaging and massa- 
cring its inhabitants. See Morocco. 


Bibliography: Colonics Juivcs Claris VAfriquc Romainc, 
in R.E.J. 1902, No. 87 ; Bulletins of the Alliance Israelite- 
TJnimrselle , 1SG1-L901 ; Hazan, Hci-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 
82, 81, 90. 
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MERAB ( 31 D) : The elder of Saul’s two daugh- 
ters (I Sam. xiv. 49 ; xviii. 17, 19). Saul formally of- 
fered Merab’s hand to David with the condition that 
the latter should distinguish himself in the war 
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with the Philistines. David did so, but Saul broke 
his promise by giving Merab to Adriel the Meliola- 
thite (ib. xviii. 19). 

tT> M. Sel. 

MERARI, MOSES MEM AHEM : Poet and 
chief rabbi of Venice in the seventeenth century, 
lie was one of the rabbis who signed the decision in 
regard to the stores in Ferrara. A Hebrew poem 
(•‘ Shir 7? ) of his is found in the “ Ilanukkat lia-Bayit 77 
of Moses Hefez (Venice, 1696). 

in nr.ioORAPiiY : Fiirst, BihlJud. ii. 368; Mortara, Indice, p. 

:i<) • Nepi-Ghirondi, Tolcdot Geclole Yisracl , p. 253. 

tIi M. Sel. 

MERCANTILE LAW. See Commercial 
La w. 

MERCY. See Compassion. 

MERECH: Russian town in the government of 
Wilna. The earliest mention of Jews there is dated 
M39, when a dispute was adjudicated (July 8) be- 
tween a Jew named Konyuk and a Christian in re- 
gard to a debt of the former. In 1551 the Jews of 
Merech were named among those of fourteen other 
towns to be exempted from the special tax (“ Se- 
re bshchizna ”) levied upon all inhabitants, with the 
exception of villagers and Jews, at the Polish diet 
held in that year (Nov. 27) at Wilna. Merech pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century some noted He- 
brew scholars, as Mordecai Melzer, Isaac b. Elijah 
Margolis (d. New York 1887), and his son Max Mar- 
golis! of the University of California. 

Hnu.TOCRAPiiY : Bdjcsti i Nadpisu PP- 117, 203. 

11. U. A - W * 

MERIBAH (nnntD = “ strife ”): 1. A place in 
Rephidini in the wilderness; called also “Massali 
and Meribah, because of the chiding of the children 
of Israel, and because they tempted the Lord ” (Ex. 
xvii. 7). It is certainly this Meribah which is al- 
luded to inPs. xcv. 8. 2. A place at Kadesliin the 

wilderness, the name occurring either as “Me Meri- 
bah 77 (= “ the water of Meribah 77 ; Num. xx. 13, 24) or 
as “ Ale Meribath-Kadesh 57 (-“ the water of Meribah 
in Ivadcsh ” ; Num. xxvii. 14 ; Dent, xxxii. 51). The 
latter name appears as the southern limit of the land 
of Canaan in Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 (=“ the waters 
of strife in Kadcsli ”). It must be said, liowevei, 
that the Septuagint invariably translates the word 
i: Meribah ” by / o(.66f)?/(uc ; and that the Targumim and 
the later commentators regard it as a common noun. 

It may be seen that the two narratives which 
jrive the origin of the name differ only in that in 
Ex. xvii. 7 Moses is ordered by God to strike the 
rock, while in Num. xxvii. I4he is ordered to speak 
to the rock, and for disobeying God’s order is pun- 
ished by not being allowed to enter into the promised 
land. Otherwise they are similar. It is for this 
reason that some critics regard the one narrative as 
a duplicate of the other. 
s> M. Sel. 

MERIDIAN, DATE- : Imaginary line fixed upon 
as the one along which the reckoning of the calen- 
dar day changes. East of this line the day is dated 
one day earlier than the west of it. ihe date- 
meridian involves many Jewish questions, such as 
fixing the Sabbath and the holy days in the Jewish 
VIII.— 32 


calendar, counting the days of mourning, and dating 
documents. While in civil matters the Jews proba- 
bly would be guided by the international date-line 
180° from Greenwich, asagreed to by the geographers 
of many civilized nations, in religious matters the 
Jewish law can not recognize an imaginary date- 
line of recent origin which has not even been adopted 
by the majority of nations. 

The question does not appear in the Talmud nor 
in the early rabbinical literature. It is first men- 
tioned in the twelfth century in the 

In the “Cuzari” of Judah ha-Levi (ii. 20). 

“ Cuzari.” Jerusalem is generally accepted as the 
navel, or center, of the world, as ad- 
duced from Ps. 1. 2(Tosef., Yoma, hi. ; Yoma 564b). 
According to the “Cuzari,” the Jewish date-line 
is 6 hours, or 90 degrees, east of Jerusalem, and 
18 hours, or 270 degrees, west of Jerusalem. Judali 
ha-Levi’s theory is based on the hypothesis that the 
date was fixed at midday when the sun was at its 
zenith, shedding light 90 degrees eastward and leav- 
ing 270 degrees westward to finish the day. 

Jerusalem is in longitude 35° 13' 25" east of 
Greenwich, and according to this Judali ha-Levi’s 
date-line would be in longitude 125° 13' 25" E., 
making China the Far East and separating it from 
Japan, which would be the Far West. Corea would 
be divided with Seoul (126° 35' E.) to the west. 
Under the American date would come Kamchatka, 
eastern Siberia, and the whole of Australia. On the 
other hand, the Philippines, with Manila (120° 58' 
3" E.), would come under the Asiatic date. 

Phinchas Elijah, the author of “Sefer ha-Berit” 
(article iv., ed. Brunn, 1797), raised the question also 
regarding the latitudes near the north and south 
poles, where night and day may each cover six 
months. The author decided in that case to discard 
the sunlight as a distinction between night and day, 
and to figure 24 hours as a full da}'. As to the lon- 
gitude he was aware that the Jews on the two hemi- 
spheres did not observe exactly the same day as 
Sabbath. He did not, however, attempt to locate 
the date-line. 

Havyim Selig Slonimski (d. May 15, 1904) pub- 
lished in “Ha-Zefirah,” in 1874, an article addressed 
to the rabbinate and entitled “ What Sabbath Shall 
the Jewish Traveler in the Far East Observe?” 
Several prominent rabbis took part in the discus- 
sion. R. Moses b. Zebi Lapidus of Raseyn, Russia, 
and R. Isaiah Me'ir Kaliana Scliapiro of Czortkov, 
Galicia, accepted the meridian of Judah ha-Levi; 
Scliapiro, however, marks it as passing through the 
Jordan instead of Jerusalem and thus moves the 
meridian about 20 miles eastward. 

R. Benjamin Zeeb Wolf Weller of T aroslav, Ga- 
licia, does not admit Judah ha-Levi’s authority to 
establish a meridian and objects to any fixed date- 
line. In liis opinion the method of dating must de- 
pend upon the order in which the countries were dis- 
covered. Hence far eastern Siberia, Japan, and 
Australia should retain the Asiatic or eastern date, 
while the Philippine Islands that were discovered 
from the American side should retain the American, 
or western, date. 

R. Weller thinks that one crossing from land dis- 
covered from the Asiatic side to land discovered from 
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the American side, or vice versa, must observe both 
his own Sabbath and that of his neighbors to make 
sure of the right date. The “natural ” meridian, as 
R. Weller calls it, was criticized as impracticable, 
since discoveries of islands in the Pacitic might be 
made from opposite coasts in such a way as to carry 
the Asiatic date farther west and the American date 
farther east. Slonimski, after reviewing the opin- 
ions of the rabbis, accepts Judah lia- 
Slonim- Levi’s view us to the location of the 
ski’s Me- meridian at Jerusalem, which he ad- 
ridian- vocates both from the Jewisli-national 
Line. and from the geographical standpoint. 

But he divides the distance equally, 
allowing ISO degrees on each side. According to his 
view, the date-line would be in longitude 145° 13' 
25" west of Greenwich. Slonimski argues that by 
allowing an equal portion on either side of the meri cl- 


settler must follow the Jewish date-line ISO degrees 
from Jerusalem. No change by the authorities 
thereafter can allect the date. Thus 
Halakic in the ease of the Philippines, where 
Points. the change of date occurred in the be- 
ginning of the year 1845, if the Jews 
living there prior to 1S45 adopted the old date, they 
must follow it and keep Sunday as the Sabbath-day. 
This would apply also to Alaska, where the date 
was changed in 1S67, when the United States pur- 
chased it from Russia. As to the Jewish traveler, 
Moliilever decided that privately he must observe 
his own Sabbath and in public he ought to observe 
also the Sabbath of the place he visits. But if the 
traveler intends to settle permanently in that place, 
he must adopt its date. 

Bibliography: Levi, Dibrc Hakamim, Warsaw, 1876. 

J. J. D. E. 



ian, the extreme difference from the meridian is but 
12 hours, whereas Judah ha-Levi’s division makes a 
diffeience of 18 hours. Besides, the equal division 
places the date-line in the most natural and conve- 
nient place in the Pacific, and gives the whole Amer- 
ican continent, except a small part of Alaska near the 
Bering Strait, the same dating. This date-line, of 
course, excludes the Philippines, and even the Ha- 
waiian Islands, from the American date, and the 
Jewish settlers on these islands ought to observe the 
American Sunday as the seventh day, or Sabbath. 

R. Samuel Moliilever of Byelostok coincides with 
Slonimski, holding, however, that any new Jewish 
settlement must accept the date adopted by the au- 
thorities of that place. But in case of dispute Ity 
the authorities regarding the correct date the Jewish 


MERKABAH (lit. “chariot”): The Heavenly 
Throne; lienee “Mahseli Merkabah,” the lore con- 
cerning the heavenly Throne-Chariot, with especial 
reference to Ezek. i. and x. The conception of 
Yinvir riding upon cherubim, or fiery cloud-birds, 
upon the heavens or the clouds, is certainty genuine- 
ly Hebrew (see Ps. xviii. 11 [A. V. 10] ; Deut,. xxxiii. 
26; Ps. 1 xviii. 5 [A. V. 4]; Isa. xix. 1); hence His 
“war-chariot” (Ilab. iii. 8 and Isa. lxvi. 15, Hebr.) 
and the name “chariot” for the ark with the cher- 
ubim (I Chron, xxviii. IS). J ust as the Assyrian sun- 
chariot with its horses is employed in the legend of 
the ride of Elijah to heaven (II Kings ii. 11; comp. 
Enoch Ixx. 2, lxxii. 5, lxxiii. 2), so did the prophet 
Ezekiel in his vision, probably suggested by Baby- 
lonian sculpture, see Yhwji riding on the Throne- 
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Chariot when leaving the (loomed Temple at Jeru- 
salem (see Muller, “Ezecliielstudien,” 1895, pp. 8-11 ; 
Bertholet, “Das Bucli Hezekiel,” 1897, p. 12). To a 
later age Ezekiel’s picture became a sacred mystery 
known by the term “ Merkabali ” as early as the time 
of Ben Sira (Ecclus. xlix. 8). The ancient Mishnali 
lays down the rule : “ The Ma‘aseli Merkabah should 
not be taught to any one except he be wise and 
able to deduce knowledge through wisdom (‘ gnosis ’) 
of Ills own ” (Hag. ii. 1). Job beheld the throne of 
God, and his daughters sang the doxology of the | 
Ma'aseli Merkabah (according to the Testament of 
Job, ed. Kohler, vii, 39, xi. 25; see Koliut Memorial 
Volume, pp. 282, 288). Quite characteristic is the 
story given in Tosef., Hag. ii. 1; Hag. 14b; Yer. 
Hag. ii. 77a : 

“ R. Eleazar ben 4 Arak was riding on a mule behind R. Joha- 
nan b. Zakkai, when he asked for the privilege of being initiated 
into the secrets of the Merkabah. The great master demanded 
proof of his initiation into the gnosis, and when Eleazar began 
to tell what he had learned thereof, R. Jolianan immediately 
descended from the mule and sat upon the rock. ‘ Why, 0 mas- 
ter, dost thou descend from the mule? 1 asked the disciple. 
k Can I remain mounted upon the mule when the telling of the 
secrets of the Merkabah causes the Sliekinah to dwell with us 
and the angels to accompany us ? 1 was the answer. Eleazar 
continued, and, behold, lire descended from heaven and lit up 
the trees of the field, causing them to sing anthems, and an angel 
cried out, * Truly these are the secrets of the Merkabah. 1 Where- 
upon R. Johamin kissed Eleazar upon the forehead, saying, 

‘ Blessed be thou, 0 father Abraham, that hast a descendant like 
Eleazar b. ‘Arak ! 1 Subsequently two other disciples of R. Jo- 
luinan b. Zakkai walking together said to each other : 4 Let ns 
also talk together about the Ma 4 aseli Merkabah 1 ; and no sooner 
did R. Joshua begin speaking than a rainbow-like appearance 
[Ezek. i. 28] was seen upon the thick clouds which covered the 
sky, and angels came to listen as men do to hear wedding-music. 
On hearing the things related by R. Jose, R. Jolianan b. Zakkai 
blessed his disciples and said : 4 Blessed the eyes that beheld 
these things ! Indeed I saw myself in a dream together with 
you, seated like the select ones [comp. Ex. xxiv. 11] upon Mount 
Sinai ; and I heard a heavenly voice saying : 44 Enter the ban- 
quet-hall and take your seats with your disciples and disciples 1 
disciples, among the elect, the highest ( 4 third 1 ) class” 1,1 
(irvevfxaTLKoi ; see Joel, 44 Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, 1 1 
1880, pp. 133-1135). 

Obviously this is a description of an ecstatic state in 
which the pictures that tlie mind forms are beheld 
as realities (comp. Tosef., Meg. iv. 28 and Meg. 24— 

“ Blind ones saw them”). The study of the Merka- 
hah was theosophy ; to the initiated the Hayyot and 
the Ofannim around tlie Heavenly Throne became 
beings that lived and moved before their eyes (see 
Joel, l.c. p. 152). It was in fact considered perilous 
to penetrate into these mysteries. “ A 
Symbolic youth who studied the 4 Haslimal ’ 
Signifi- [Ezek. i. 27, Hebr.] was consumed by 
cance. the fire which sprang forth from it ” 
(Hag. 13a; comp. Sliab. 80a). Only 
the older men dared to be initiated into those mys- 
teries. “I am not old enough,” said R. Eleazar 
when R. Johanan b. Nappaha wished to instruct 
him in them. They were to be imparted in sug- 
gestions (“initial sentences,” “raslie perakim”) 
rather than in complete chapters (Hag. 13a). “The 
bird that flew over the head of Jonathan b. Uzziel 
as be studied them was consumed by tlie fire sur- 
rounding liim” (Suk. 28a; comp. Meg. 3a). “Ben 
‘Azzai was seated meditating on the Torah, when, 
behold, a flame encircled him ; the people told R. 
Akiba, and he went to Ben ‘Azzai, saying, ‘ Art thou 
studying the mysteries of the Merkabah?’ ” (Cant. 


R. i. 10; Lev. R. xvi.). “In the future Ezekiel will 
come again and unlock for Israel the chambers of 
the Merkabali ” (Cant. R. i. 4). 

Glimpses of the mysteries of the Merkabah may 
be discerned in such rabbinical sayings as tlie fol- 
lowing: “The angel Sandalfon towers above the 
rest of the angels the length of a five hundred years’ 
journey; his feet touch the earth while his head 
reaches the holy Hayyot. He stands behind the 
Throne-Chariot binding wreaths for bis Master”' 
(Hag. 13b). To R. Islimael b. Elisha is ascribed the- 
saying that when offering the incense in the Temple: 
as high priest he beheld the angel Akatriel (‘‘the- 
wreath-binding one”; Sandalfon?) seated on the- 
Throne and asked him for a blessing (Ber. 7a; comp. 
Baclier, “Ag. Tan.” i. 267). One of these great 
archangels is said to equal in size a third part of the 
world (Ex. R. iii.). Concerning the lion, the ox, the 
eagle, and the man as the four faces of the Hay- 
yot, see Hag. 13b ; on account of these four, which 
carry God’s Tlirone-Cluiriot, the latter is called also 
“ Tetramoulon Quadriga ” (Ex. R. iii. 3; comp. 
Jellinek, “B. II.” iii. 92-95). 

The Merkabah mysteries, which remained the ex- 
clusive property of the initiated ones, the “ Zenu‘im ” 
or “ Hashsha‘im ” (see Essexes), have been preserved 
chiefly in the Enoch literature of the pre-Christian 
centuries, and in the “Hekalot” of 

In the the geonic time, known also as the 
Enoch Lit- “ Merkabah ” and “ Enoch Books ” (see 

erature. Jellinek, “B. II.” ii. 40-47, 114-117, 
and Introduction xiv.-xvii., xxx., 
xxxii. ; iii. 83-108, 161-163, and Introduction 
xx.— xxv. ; V. 170-190 and Introduction xli.-xliii. ; 
Wertheimer, “Battc Midrasliot,” ii. 15-28; see 
Hekalot). Part of it has been embodied in the 
“ payyetan-kedusfisliah ” literature and has found 
its way also into other ancient apocrypha, such as 
the Testament of Abraham, the Ascensio Isaiae, 
etc. Besides the descriptions of the seven heav- 
ens with their hosts of angels, and the various 
storehouses of the world, and of the divine throne 
above the highest heaven, the most remarkable 
feature is that tlie mysteries rest on the belief in 
tlie reality of the things seen in an ecstatic state: 
brought about by ablutions, fasts, fervent invoca- 
tions, incantations, and by other means. This is. 
called “the Vision of the Merkabah” (“Zefi}*at lia- 
Merkabali ”), and those under this strange hallucina- 
tion, who imagine themselves entering the Heavenly 
Chariot and floating through the air, are called 
“ Yorede Merkabah ” ( = “ those that go down into the 
sliip-like chariot”; Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 90, 94 et 
seg.). In this chariot they are supposed to ascend 
to the heavens, where in the dazzling light sur- 
rounding them they behold the innermost secrets of 
all persons and things, otherwise impenetrable and 
invisible. 

Particularly significant is the warrior-nature of 
the angels surrounding the Throne-Chariot ; flames 
dart forth from their eyes; they ride upon fiery 
horses (comp. Zech. vi. 1-8) and are armed with 
weapons of fire (Jellinek, l.c.). In order to be al- 
lowed to pass these terrible beings the Merkabah- 
rider must provide himself with amulets or seals 
containing mysterious names (“Hekalot,” l.c. 
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xvii.-xxii., xxx.), and in order to be able to step 
before the Throne he must recite certain prayers un- 
til God Himself addresses him, if he be worthy’s 
The “Ilekalot ” mention especially either R. Akiba 
orR. Ishmael, and their associates of the Bar Ivokba 
time, as types of the 44 Yorede Merkabah.” 

The central figure and chief actor in the theophany, 
however, is the “Prince of the Pace,” Metatron, 
the one next to the Throne, whose name, or whose 
seventy names, are like God’s, and who is none else 
than Enoch translated to heaven and transformed 
into the highest angel. lie is the one who imparted 
to man all the knowledge of heaven and of the past 
and the future (see especially Jellinek, l.c. v. 170- 
170). exactly as Enoch did in the Ethiopic and Sla- 
vonic Books of Enoch. 

Concerning the origin of the Merkabah-ride, Jelli- 
nek ("B. I-I.”iii. p. xxii.) expressed the opinion that 
Persian Sufism gave rise to its peculiar notions, and 
Bloch (“Monatsschrift,” 1893, pp. 18-25, 69-74, 257- 
266, 305-311) endeavored to trace them all back to 
Arabic mysticism. But recent re- 
Origin of searches concerning the Mitlira wor- 
th© Con- ship and the Mitlira liturgy have cast 

ception. altogether new light on the whole 
Merkabah lore. Mitlira, the heavenly 
charioteer, with his Quadriga, a chariot drawn by 
four horses, who was worshiped in ancient Persia 
as the god of light and regarded in early Roman 
times as the prime mover of the world, formed of 
the four elements (Dio Clirysostomus, “Oratio,” 
xxxvi. ; see Cumont, “Die Mysterien des Mitlira,” 
1903. pp. 87-88; Windischmann, “ Zoroastrisclie 
Studien,” 1863, pp. 309-312), was invoked under 
mysterious rites as the mediator between the inac- 
cessible and unknowable Deity, in the ethereal re- 
gions of light, and man on earth (Cumont, l.c. pp. 
95, 122). These rites bear such a striking resem- 
blance to those by means of which the Merka- 
bah-riders approached the Deity that there can 
scarcely be any doubt as to the Mitliraic origin of 
the latter (see Dieterieh, “Eine Mitlmisliturgie,” 
1903, pp. 7-15). The only difference between them 
is that while the Mitlira-worshipers, at least those of 
Roman times, had the coming forth of Mitlira as 
the highest god their aim, the Merkabah-riders have 
the seeing of the Lord on high as their goal, Meta- 
tron -Mitlira, the archangel, being the divine char- 
ioteer who ushers them into the presence of God. 
Otherwise there is the same hallucination at work 
which makes the ecstatic imagine that he is lifted 
up from the earth to heaven to see the sun, stars, 
and winds come forth from their places; to behold 
the sun (or sun-god) and the entire celestial house- 
hold, the seven rulers of the celestial poles, or the 
archangels; and finally to gaze at the luminous 
youthful Mitlira in all his beauty— the youthful 
Metatron of the Jewish mystics (see Cumont, l.c. 
pp. 117, 151, et al.). 

Such spiritualistic experiences through mystic 
rites had their origin in Egypt rather than in Persia. 
Jambliclius (“De Mysteriis,” iii. 4, 5) describes the 
optic and acoustic illusions under which the Egyp- 
tian mystic labored as if they were realities, and at 
the same time lie states that in . the ecstatic state 
brought about by magic songs and proper environ- 


ment the soul is encompassed by a chariot of light 
and ether (aiOepiufitg x ai civyoeifihq bxv ua), oil which it 
beholds the heavenly things in the light reflected 
from above (iii. 14; see Yon Harless, “Das Buell 
von der Acgyptischen Mysterien,” pp. 53-54, 65-66). 
Neoplatonic ideas, accordingly, aided in rendering 
the Mitlira worship the center of the mystic belief 
in which the world of antiquity sought relief during 
the period when the gods of classical antiquity were 
losing their authority and divinity; and Jewish wis- 
dom, following the tendency of the age, embodied 
it, under the name of Enoch Metatron, as secret, lore 
in its system (see Metatron). 

Philo took the idea of the Merkabah with its char- 
ioteer Metatron and applied it to his Logos (“De 
Somniis,” i. 25; “Quis Rerum Divinarum Ileres 
Sit,”§§ 42, 48; “De Profugis,” § 19; “De Coufu- 
sione Linguarum,” § 28; “De Monarchia,” i. 1; 
comp. Plato, “ Phtedrus,” ii. 46). Maimonides 
(“Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 1-7), in his antagonism to 
mysticism, went so far as to dissolve the whole Mer- 
kabah theopliany of Ezekiel into mere physics, not- 
withstanding the rabbinical warning against disclo- 
sing these mysteries (see Pes. 119a). All the stronger, 
therefore, grew the zeal of the . mystics, as is 
evidenced in the renewed form of the Cabala, which 
lent to the Merkabah lore and all the ecstatic visions 
and mystic operations connected therewith new life 
and vigor; of this the Book of Raziel and the later 
Cabala are ample proof. See Ma‘aseii Beresiiit. 

K. 

MERNEPTAH (Greek, M evetpdsg): Egyptian 
king, the fourth of the 19tli dynasty; a promi- 
nent figure in the discussions concerning the his- 
toricalness and chronology of Israel’s exodus from 
Egypt. He was the son and successor of the famous 
Rameses II. (Sesostris), who is known to have built 
the cities enumerated in Ex. i. 11. Consequently, 
no conclusion seemed more certain than this : Rain- 
eses- II. was. the Pharaoh of the oppression ; Mernep- 
tali, that of the Exodus, which thus would date 
from the middle or end of the thirteenth century 
b.c. The discovery of the famous Israel inscription: 
by Petrie (“Six Temples.” plates 13-14) lias now 
made this conclusion very doubtful. Line 27 in this 
inscription, a song of triumph over all foreign ene- 
mies of Egypt (Libyans, Hittites, Canaan, Aslike- 
lon, Gezer, Yenu'ama), closes with the words: 
“Israel [“ Y-s-ir(a)-’a-ra ”] is annihilated [pulled 
out], without any [further] growth; Palestine lias 
become like a widow [■ i.e ., helpless] for Egypt.” 
These words, dating from the fifth year of Mernep- 
tal.i, seem to point most naturally to Israel as settled 
in Palestine ; though they have been construed as 
an allusion to the twelve tribes still wandering in 
the desert or still being held under bondage in 
Goshen. 

Merneptah reigned for at least twenty-five years, 
the first five of which were filled with desperate at- 
tacks on Egypt by Libyan tribes and by pirates 
from Europe and Asia Minor. Palestine and central 
Syria remained tributary, however. The buildings 
of the king (at ICarnak, etc.) are not considerable. 
His mummy has recently been found at Thebes, and 
is now in the Museum at Cairo. 

E. G. H. w. M. M. 
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MERODACH-BALADAN : King of Babylon 
(712 b.c.)> who sent letters and a present to Heze- 
kiali, King of Judah, when the latter had recovered 
from his sickness. Hezekiah, delighted with tlic 
courtesy, shows the messengers all his treasures, 
withholding nothing from them. Whereupon the 
prophet Isaiah, hearing of the visit, comes to Heze- 
kiali and reproves him for the display he has made 
of his riches. He foretells the destruction of Heze- 
kiah’s kingdom, and the Babylonian captivity (Isa. 
xxxix.). In the parallel account in II Kings xx. 
12-19 the name of this king is given as Berodacli- 
baladan. 

According to the Talmud, Baladan’s face was 
changed to that of a dog, he being thereby com- 
pelled to abdicate the throne in favor of his son 
Merodach. Out of reverence, Merodach in all his 
edicts and ordinances added his name to that of his 
father in order to indicate that he really was only the 
representative of the latter (Sanli. 96b). 

s. s. L. G.~ A. Pe. 

MEROM : “ The waters of Merom ” is given in 
Josh. xi. 5 as the name of the place at which the 
hosts of the peoples of northern Palestine assembled 
to meet the invader Joshua and his army. Merom is 
now commonly identified with the modern Lake al- 
ii ulali, about fifteen miles north of the Sea of Galilee, 
and it is described as being of the shape of a pear with 
the stem pointing southward. It is three miles wide 
in its broadest part, and nearly four miles long, from 
the swamps to the outlet into the River Jordan. 
The lake is seven feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean, and varies from ten to sixteen feet in 
depth. Not far from its southwestern shores there 
is a considerable plain which seems to be tire most 
probable location of the great battle between Joshua 
and the North-Canaanitish allies. The commander- 
in-chief of these forces, gathered from all parts of 
northern Palestine and even from the Jordan val- 
ley, was Jabin, King of Hazor. The great multi- 
tude of warriors is compared in numbers with “the 
sand that is upon the seashore . . . with horses and 
chariots very many.” 

The only hint as to Joshua’s method of attack 
is the statement that he came against the enemy sud- 
denly, and fell upon them. This probably indicates 
a night march and early morning attack as at 
Gibeon (Josh. x. 9, 10). The Israelites smote them, 
put them to flight, and pursued them in every direc- 
tion. Their horses were hamstrung, and their chari- 
ots were burned, while their cities and the whole 
country were laid waste. This last great battle so 
reduced opposition that Joshua was now ready to 
partition among the tribes of Israel for a permanent 
possession the land with its unconquered individual 
fortresses. 

E. G. 31. L M. P. 

MERON or MIRON : City of Galilee, situated 
on a mountain, three miles northwest of Safed and 
four miles south of Giscala, with which city it is al- 
most always mentioned in the Talmud. One of the 
passages is: “ One may eat olives [the product of the 
Sabbatical year] till the last ones disappear from the 
trees of Giscala and Moron ” (Yer. Sheb. ix. 2). The 
ascent to Meron was so narrow that two persons 


could not walk abreast (R. H. 15a), and this de- 
scription may well be applied to the Merolh fortified 
by Josephus (“Vita,” § 37; “B. J.” ii. 20, § 6). 
Meron is spoken of as a city inhabited by priests 
(Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 5), a fact alluded to by Eleazar ha- 
Kalir in one of his piyyutim (comp. Rapoport in 
liis preface to Shalom ha-Kohen’s “Kore ha-Dorot,” 
s.v. “ Meron ”). It is stated in the Midrasli (Eccl. R. 
xi. 3) that a quarrel resulting in blows broke out 
between the people of Meron and those of Giscala 
on account of the remains of R. Eliezer b. Simeon, 
which each party desired to bury. 

To-day Meron is represented by the village of 
Merun (called in Hebrew writings “ Kefar Miron ”), 
celebrated for its very ancient synagogue and for the 
tombs of some prominent tannaim. Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, who visited it, describes a cave there containing 
the tombs of Hillel and Sliammai and many of their 
disciples; and he states that R. Benjamin b. Japlietli 
and R. Judah b. Beterah also were buried there. 
But Benjamin does not mention the tombs of R. Sim- 
eon b. Yoliai and his son Eleazar. Samuel b. Sam- 
son, who was at Meron in 1230, speaks of the school 
and tomb of Simeon b. Yohai which he saw there, as 
well as of the tomb of Eleazar. At the foot of the 
mountain, Samuel states, are 336 other tombs, and 
outside of the village are the tombs of Simeon 
Ilatufah and of the prophet Obadiah (Carmoly, 
“ Itineraires,” pp. 133-134). There is now a magnifi- 
cent bet lia-midrash enclosing the supposed tombs of 
Simeon b. Yoliai and Eleazar, which have become 
the place of an annual festival, held on Lag be- 
‘Omer, and called “Hillula de-R, Shim‘on ben 
Yoliai” in commemoration of the death of the sup- 
posed author of the Zohar. 

Meron is not to be identified with Sliimron -meron 
of Josh. xii. 20, as the latter is called by the Rabbis 
“Simonia” (Gen. R. lxxxi. ; comp. LXN. ad loc.), 
and is the modern Simuniyyali-, a village "west of 
Nazareth (Robinson, “Researches,” ii. 344). It 
may. however, be identical wdth Madon (Josh, xi.l), 
which is rendered “ Meron ” in the Septuagint ; and 
some scholars identify it with Meroz, mentioned in 
Judges v. 23. 

Bibliography : Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary , ed. Asher, i. 

45; Carmoly, Itineraires pp. 158 et scy.; Neubauer, G. T. 

pp. 228 et seq.: Robinson, Researches h. 444; Schwarz, 

TelnCat M-Arez , pp. 223-224, Jerusalem, 1900. 

,r. ' M. See. 

MERV : District town in Russian Central Asia, 
on the River Murgab. The town sprang up when 
the district was annexed to Russia in 1884. It has a 
total population of 8,727, including 486 Jew’s (1899). 
The old historic Merv is now' utterly in ruins, and 
lies about eight miles east of the present town, ad- 
joining the manufacturing settlement of Bairam 
Ali, in the imperial domain of the czar. 

The Jew T s seem to have enjoyed greater religious 
liberty in old Merv than in many other cities. Dr. 
Wolff (“Mission to Bokhara, ”pp. 144, 148, New York, 
1848), who was in Merv in 1831, and visited it again 
in 1844 when engaged on liis well-known mission to 
Bokhara, speaks of the Jew’s there as being in great 
favor with the calif. They were permitted to main- 
tain the Jew’ish faith and practises which they had 
been compelled to -abandon at Meshed, w’h ere they 
■were obliged to profess Mohammedanism. 
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0 ’Donovan, writing in 1882, before Merv was 
annexed to Russia, speaks of there being but seven 
Jewish families there. They were mostly engaged 
in trade, lie states, and were treated with consider- 
able tolerance; yet 41 they were not allowed to call 
themselves ’ Moussai,’ their religious name in these 
Eastern countries, but were compelled to style 
themselves ‘ Jedid/ which signifies a convert to the 
Mussulman faith ” (“The Merv Oasis,” ii. 129). A 
writer in the “Jewish Chronicle” (May 12, 1899)' has 
a note regarding’ the Jews at Merv under the Rus- 
sian rule. He states that they came from Meshed, 
which most of them left in 1840 to escape the alter- 
natives of persecution or conformity to the Moslem 
faith. He adds, however, that “although they 
openly acknowledge their religion — for the Russian 
authorities put no impediments in their way in this 
respect — they live in dread, and meet for prayer in a 
cellar which is surrounded by a high wall. There is 
no Ark in the synagogue, and the scrolls of the Law 
are kept in a separate room, which can be entered 
only through a secret door. The Jedids have a de- 
jected appearance and fear everybody. They earn 
a precarious living as artisans.” 

Bibliography : O’Donovan. The Merv Oasis, 2 vols., London, 
1882 (abridged, 1 vol., New York, 1884) ; Skrine and Ross, The 
Heart of Asia, pp. 349-856, London, 1899; Albrecht, Bus- 
sisch Cciitralasien, pp. 37-69, Hamburg, 1896; Durrieux and 
Fauvelle, Samarkand la Bien GanUe , pp. 64-96, Paris, 1901. 

n. H. A. V. W. J. 

MERWAN HA-LEVI: French philanthropist 
of the second half of the eleventh century; one of 
the most prominent Jews of Narbonne, who de- 
voted his time and fortune to that community. It 
seems that he was also in favor with the govern- 
ment, being thus enabled to check unfavorable 
measures against the Jews. He was the head of a 
family which produced several famous Jewish 

scholars, among whom were his son, R. Isaac of 
Narbonne, and Ills grandson, INasi Moses ben Jo- 
seph of Narbonne. 

Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Jndaica, p. 412. 

A. Pe. 

MERZBACHER, ABRAHAM: German 
banker; born 1812 at Baiersdorf near Erlangen; 
died June 4, 1885, at Munich. He at first intended 
to follow a rabbinical career; but after an unsuc- 
cessful application for the office of rabbi in Ans- 
bacli, he settled as a banker iu Munich. He was an 
enthusiastic champion of the moderate conservative 
Jewish party, and a member of the central commit- 
tee of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

Merzhacher was noted chiefly as a patron of Jew- 
ish science. He published at his own expense the 
work “ Bikduke Soferim,” in 16 volumes, b y Ra- 
phael Nathan Rabbinovicz (d. 188S). In the interest 
of this learned protege and friend, Merzhacher col- 
lected one of the largest private Jewish libraries in 
the world, which now forms part of the city library 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. y. 

MESERITZ. See Mtkdzyrzf.cz. 

MESHA : King of Moab, tributary to Ahal), 
King of Israel. He was a sheepmaster, and paid 
the King of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and of 100,000 rams (II Kings 
iii. 4). He rebelled against Israel and refused to 


pay tribute; whereupon Jehoram, King of Israel, 
uniting liis forces with those of Jehoshapliat, King 
of Judah, and of the King of Edom, marched round 
the southern end of the Dead Sea and invaded the 
Moabitish territory. That route was chosen, as is 
mentioned in the Moabite Stone, because the cities 
north of the Arnon were fortified by Meslia. 

Tlie invading army suffering from want of water, 
the prophet Elisha, who was present, was consulted 
upon the suggestion of the King of Judah. He 
bade them dig trenches in the sandy soil, which 
were speedily filled with water. The Moabite army, 
seeing tlie rays of tlie sun reflected in the water, 
imagined that the enemies had quarreled and mas- 
sacred one another; they made a reckless rush to 
spoil the camp, only to be repelled, routed, and put 
to flight with great loss, the few who escaped en- 
tering Kir-liarasetli. Tlie combined armies advanced 
into the land unopposed, “marred ” the fields with 
stones, stopped up’ the cisterns and fountains, felled 
the forests, and beleaguered the fortress. With 700 
warriors Meslia attempted to break through the ene- 
my’s lines. Utterly failing in this, and reduced to 
desperation, he went to the top of the wall, and, in 
full view of the invaders, offered his eldest son, who 
should have reigned in his stead, as a burnt offering 
to propitiate the wrath of his god Chemosh. In 
consequence of this “ there came great wrath upon 
Israel”; and the Israelites, without pursuing their 
successes further, at once evacuated the country, 
leaving Meslia in undisturbed possession of it (ib. 
iii. 6-27). See Moabite Stone, 
e. g. H. C. L. 

I MESHA (Me’aslia) : Palestinian amora ; lived 
in the third century at Lydda, in Judea. He seems 
to have lost his parents when a child, for he was 
brought up by his grandfather, the eminent liag- 

gaclist Joshua b. At an early age he displa >-<?<! 

fine intelligence. His grandfather was fond of hear- 
ing him recite on Fridays the Biblical portion for 
the week; and the Midrash relates of him that once 
in his childhood he became ill and remained in a 
trance for three days, and that when he recovered 
his father asked him where he had been all that 
time; to this Meslia replied that he had’ been in a 
confused world and that persons held in honor 
in this world were there disgraced (Ruth R. iii. 1). 
Only a few lialakot and sayings of his have been 
preserved in the Talmud. 

Bibliography : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot , 1882, ii. 270 : Bucher, 
A(j. Pal. Amor. i. .128, iii. 614. 

5- s. A. S. W. 

MESHERSHAYA BAR PAKOD : Babylo- 
nian amora of the sixth and last generation; lived 
in Sura. In the persecution of Jews by Perozes 
(Fir uz). King of Persia, Mcshershaya was impris- 
oned and executed together with Ameniar bar Mar 
Yank a! and the exilarch Huna Mar (469-470). 

Bibliography: Slierira Gaon, Besponsa, ed. Neubuutr, A 34; 
Heilprin, Seder lia-Dorot, 1889, i. 168. 

6- »■ A. S. W. 

MESHULLAM BEN DAVID : German tosa- 

fist of the twelfth or of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. He was the son of the tosafist and 
liturgist David ben Kaloiiymus of Miinzenburg, and 
be corresponded with R. Baruch (“Mordekai,” Kef 
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ii. 149), with Simhah of Speyer (ib. IIul. vi. 657, x. 
737), and with Isaac Or Zarua' (Hayyim Or Zarua‘, 
llesponsa, Nos. 103, 121). Gross (“ Gallia Judaiea,” 
p. 196) thinks that the Mesliullam mentioned in 
“Mordekai,” Hul. vi. 657, is Mesliullam of Melun. 

BlHLIOGItAPlIY : A. Epstein, ill Monatssclirift , xli. 46S; Kobn, 
Mardoehai len Hillel , p. 141. 

E. C. 


Mesliullam was the author of “Pitlie Niddah” 
(Lemberg, 1802), comments on the laws of Niddah. 
The book contains also a specimen of the author’s 
work on the Pentateuch, entitled “Likkute Yom.” 
One of his responsa is also found in “Zikron Iveliun- 
nah,” a work by his brother Isaac. 

Bibliography : Buber, Aushc Shem , p. 171. 

D. A * PE - 


MESHULLAM BEN ISAAC SALEM BEN 
JOSEPH: Italian poet; lived successively at 
Mantua and Venice at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the seventeenth. . Like 
his father, he was a corrector in the Hebrew printing- 
offices at the above-named cities, which he often sup- 
plied with laudatory poems of his own composition. 
In addition to these, which were inserted at the 
bead of several books, Mesliullam was the author of 
three liturgical poems, namely: (1) “Ifinah,” an 
elegy on the conflagration at Mantua in 1610; (2) a 
poem on the Exodus from Egypt; and (8) a seiihah 
forming a fourfold alphabetical acrostic. 

Bibliography: Steinsclineider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1751; Zunz, 

Litcmtuniesch. p. 424. j 

MESHULLAM BEN ISRAEL : Talmudic 
scholar of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
author of “Mar’eli Mefcom ha-Dinim” (Cracow, 
1647), an alphabetical index to the Sliulhan ‘Aruk. 
Fiirst (“Bibl. Jud.” ii. 369) records that he was 
known also as “Phoebus,” and says he died at Am- 
sterdam in 1652 and was praised by David de Barrios. 
Bibliography : Steinsclineider, Cat. Bodl col. 1750. 


MESHULLAM BEN JACOB OE LUNEL: 

French Talmudist; died at Lunel in 1170. He di- 
rected a Talmudic school which produced several 
famous men, and was an intimate friend of Abraham 

lj. Isaac, al> Let cl ill Of ITS'arborLrie, who a-clclx-essed. to 

him several responsa, and spoke of him in high 
terms. His Talmudic decisions are quoted in “ Sefer 
lia-Terumot.” 

Mesliullam was interested also in philosophy. 
According to Ibn Tibbon, whom he encouraged to 
translate Baliya’s “ Al-Hidayali ila Fara’id al-Kulub ” 
into Hcbrew\“ Hobot ha-Lebabot ”), he wrote sev- 
eral works dealing with moral philosophy, advised 
and assisted other Jewish writers, and possessed a 
large library. Judah ibn Tibbon is never weary of 
praising Meshiillani’s zeal in investigating the va- 
rious branches of knowledge. 

Bibliography : Gross, Gallia Judaiea, p. 229. 


MESHULLAM BEN JOEL HA-KOHEN : 

Galician Talmudist: died at Lemberg Sept. 25, 1809. 
At first rabbi atZurawno (Galicia), he was called to 
Koretz to succeed his brother Isaac ; he then went 
to Bolecliow, and Anally to Lemberg. Mesliullam’s 
Talmudic attainments are evident not only in Ins 
works, but also from the fact that the most famous 
among his contemporaries requested his responsa. 
One of these is contained in “Sha'ar ha-IIakanah ” 
(Lemberg, 1794), the work of his ancestor Naplitali 
ha-Kolien, another in Elijah Gaon’s “Shenot 
Eliyahu.” 


MESHULLAM BEN JONAH : Physician and 
translator of the thirteenth century. It appears that • 
he lived in southern France. He occupied himself 
with medicine merely as a study, and seems never 
to have practised. At the desire of a friend named 
Hafez or Shalem, Mesliullam translated into Hebrew 
the medical work “Kitab al-Tazrif,” by Zahrawi. 
The translator’s preface begins with a Hebrew poem 
in honor of Hafiz. 


Bibliography: Steinsclineider, Heir. Uclers. p. 745; Neu- 
bauer, Cat Bodl Heir. MSS. No. 2120. 

S. A 


MESHULLAM BEN KALONYMUS BEN 
TODROS : French scholar of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; nasi of Narbonne. Mesliullam 
sided with Judah al-Faklikhar in his attacks on the 
works of Maimonides and the philosophers. Never- 
theless, he blamed Al-Faklikhar for the excessive ar- 
dor with which the latter fought tlieMaimonists, say- 
ing that among the latter there were many great 
and pious Jews. In a letter which he wrote to Al- 
Faklikhar, Mesliullam particularly asked him to 
be indulgent toward David Kimhi. Al-Fakhkhar 
yielded to his friend’s request, assuring him that he 
would write nothing against Kimhi. 


Bibliography: Geiger, in Ozar Kchmad , ii. 172; idem, in 
Jllcl Zeit. x. 2S5 ; Gross, Gallia Judaiea, p. 408. 
q q M. Sel. 


MESHULLAM BEN MACHIR (DON BO- 
NET CRESCAS DE LUNEL) : French scholar ; 

settled at Perpignan, where lie died in 1306. Abba 

Mari, who was a relative of Mesliullam, lamented 
the latter’s death in a letter of condolence which he 
sent to the community of Perpignan ("Minhat Ke- 
na’ot,” MS. No 132)'. Abba Mari also bewailed Me- 
sliu llam’s death in one of his liturgical pieces. 
Gross thinks that Mesliullam b. Macliir is to be 
identified with Sen Bonet de Lunel, who wrote a 
commentary on Ibn Ezra’s Bible commentary. 


Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaiea. pp. 289, 464 ; idem, in 

B. E. J. iv. 205; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rahims Frangais. 

p g 694 ‘ M. Sei.. 

MESHULLAM BEN NATHAN OF ME- 

LUN (called also Mesh-ullam of Narbonne) : 
French tosafist; born at Narbonne about 1120. He 
was a member of the rabbinical college of Narbonne 
and, with Abraham ben Isaac, ab bet din, and other 
rabbis, was one of the signatories of a responsum 
issued there about 1150 (“Teshubot ha-Rambam,” 
p. 4, Leipsic, 1859; “Kol Bo.” No. 20). Not long 
after 1150 Mesliullam settled at Melun. where he 
acquired considerable authority and where he cor- 
responded with some of the greatest rabbis of France, 
including those of Paris. lie obtained the title 
of “ Rab/’ which had an official character in northern 
France. ’ Mesliullam was rather indulgent in his 
decisions, which much displeased R. Tam. A po- 
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lemical correspondence ensued between these two 
scholars, and .Meshullam, in spite of his clever dia- 
lectics, was obliged to submit in fear of excommuni- 
cation (comp. R. Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar.” pp. 72- 
76; Tos. to Pes. 105a; Bezali 16a; ‘Ah. Zarah 29b; 
“ Mordekai, ” Shab. i v. 334 ct passim). Gross (in “ Mo- 
natsschrift, ” xvi. 290) and Kolm (ib. xxvi. 143) 
declared that Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun and 
Meshullam of Narbonne were two dilferent persons, 
though Gross afterward surrendered this opinion 
and identified them. Gross conjectures also that 
this Meshullam may be identical with the Biblical 
commentator quoted in the commentary to Chron- 
icles (II Ghron. xiii. 2) wrongly attributed to Raslii 
(comp. Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 71), and that it is he who is 
spoken of by Yom-Tob of Joigny (“Mordekai,” 
Shab. i. 250). 

Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 352-353; Zadoc 

Kalin, in R. E. J. i. 235-238; Kolin, Mardochai ben Hill el, 

p. 141. 

M. Sel. 

MESHULLAM PHOEBUS BEN ISRAEL 
SAMUEL : Chief rabbi of Cracow ; born about 
1547; died at Cracow Oct. 17, 1617. Meshullam is 
first known as the head of a flourishing yeshibah 
at Brest-Litovsk, one of his pupils being Joel Sirkcs. 
The year of his arrival at Cracow is not recorded, 
but it is certain that he was there in 1605. He was 
a recognized authority in rabbinical matters and 
was consulted by Meir Lublin (Responsa, No. 81) 
and by Sirkes (“Slie’elot u-Teshubot lia-BaH,” No. 
102). A responsum of Meshullam to Joshua Falk 
ha-Kohen contains an explanation (to Niddah v. 1) 
which shows Meshullam to have possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of anatomy and some knowledge 
of Latin (“She’elot u-Teshubot lia-BaH ha-Hada- 
shot,” No. 34). Two other responsa of his are ex- 
tant (ib. No. 81 and “She'elot u-Teshubot Ge’one 
Batra’e, ” No. 44), Abraham Schrenzcl in his “ Etan 
ha-Ezrahi ” (Responsa, No. 29) mentions a work 
by Meshullam Phoebus entitled “Sefer Shemot Git- 
tin,” a treatise on the proper names in a bill of di- 
vorce. From a manuscript in his possession Meshul- 
lam edited the responsa of Moses Minz (Cracow, 
1617). 

Bibliography: j. m. Zunz, Hr Jm-Zcdeh, pp. 49-52. 
n - ' M. Sel. 

MESHULLAM BEN SOLOMON (surnamed 
En Vidas): Poet; lived at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Although Jedaiah Bedersi, in 
his “ Iggeret Hitnazzelut, ” classes Meshullam among 
the Provencal poets, Meshullam ’s native country 
seems to have been Spain. According to Gross 
(“ Gallia Judaica.” p. 146), the name of the place 
HtfSn* which is added to Meslml lam’s name in a 
Bodleian manuscript (Ncubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Ilebr. 
MSS.” No. 1970, fob 201), is to be corrected to 
nT'Sn (= “ Da Piera ”). In a Florence manuscript 
Meshullam is designated as “En Vidas de Gerona.” 

Meshullam ranged himself with the Orthodox in 
their struggle against the philosophers. He directed 
his attacks chiefly against the translator of that 
work, Judah al-Harizi, and wrote several satirical 
poems on the “Moreli Nebukim.” Tiiese poems 
have been published by Steinsclmeider in the “ Sam- 
melband Kleiner Beitriige aus Handschriften ” (i. 3). 


Meshullam was a poet of talent; indeed, Abraham 
Bedersi, in liis review of the principal Hebrew 
poets, classes him before Bcnvcnislc. The greater 
part of his poetical productions are extant in manu- 
script (Neubauer, l.c., and tlie Florence MS. cited 
above). See Dapiera. 


jjiohumiiAi II I . wci. I11U1.T, ill J.J.U-1 \UM/ICI, VII. 4UJ UTUtZ, 

(resell . vii. o2 ; itenan-Neubauer, Lcs Rabbins Franmis 
p. 1 28; Gross, Gallia J udaica, p. 146. ’ 

G - I. Br. 


MESHULLAM TYSMENITZ. See Tys- 
menitz, Meshullam. 


MESHUMMAD. See Apostasy. 

MESHWI AL-‘UKBARI: Founder of the 
Jewish sect Al- ‘Ukbariyy ah (Okbarites), which 
derived its name from the city of ‘Ukbara, near 
Bagdad, said to have been the place of residence of 
Mesliwi. According to Kirldsani, Meshwi lived after 
Ishmael Al-‘Ukbari; his original name was Moses, 
but it was converted by bis adversaries into Mesliwi 
( = “one whose ideas are confused”). Meshwi dif- 
fered in many points from both tlie Karaites and the 
Rabbinites. Because the Day of Atonement is termed 
in the Bible “Sabbath of Sabbaths” lie affirmed that 
that feast must always occur on a Sabbath, which 
would make the Feast of Passover fall on Thursday. 
He ordered his followers to turn to the West in pray- 
ing, instead of in the direction of tlie Temple. Ac- 
cording to Mesliwi, it was not allowable to offer 
sacrifices in the Temple on Sabbath. Contrary to 
the Biblical prohibition, Mesliwi is said to have al- 
lowed bis followers to eat fat. Hadassi (“Eshkoi 
lm-Kofer,” g 98), on the authority of David ibn 
Menvan al-Mufcammas, gives the name of the 
founder of the sect as Moses of Baalbek, who is 
probably identical with Meshwi al-‘Ukbari. From 
an obscure passage in tlie “ Ozar Nelimad ” of the 
Karaite Tobias ben Moses, Delitzscli concludes that 
Mesliwi embraced Christianity in the later part of 
liis life; but this is highly improbable, for the sect 
would not have survived tlie apostasy of its founder, 
and Meshwi still had followers at tlie time of Kir- 
kisani. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. See Aram ; Assyria ; Ba- 
bylonia. 


MESQUITA : Castilian family, members of 
which, during the period of tlie Inquisition, found 
their way to Holland, England, and America. 

David Bueno de Mesquita was one' of the 
wealthy merchants of: Amsterdam about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The family Bueno de 
Mesquita still exists in England ; in American his- 
tory also the name appears at an early date. Luis de 
Amesquita is mentioned in the course of the trial 
of Gabriel of Granada by the Inquisition in Mexico 
(1042-45). From Obregon it is learned that Luis de 
Mesquita (alias De Amesquita Sarmiento) was a na- 
tive ot Segovia. Castile, and a citizen and merchant 
of Mexico. . The name is found also in the West In- 
dies. Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita is mentioned 
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as a Portuguese merchant, resident in Jamaica, who 
petitioned the king for letters of denization in 1664; 
he appears to have lived there several years before 
the date mentioned. Banished from the island 
shortly after 1664, he went to New York. He was 
buried in that city, and his tombstone in the old 
cemetery on New Bowery is the oldest Jewish tomb- 
stone existing in New York; it bears the date of 
1683. Other members of the same family remained 
in Jamaica, and their name is repeatedly met with at 
later dates; thus Jacob Fernandes Mesquita 
was naturalized there in 1740 and Moses Mesquita 
in 1749. Abraham Bueno de Mesquita was a resi- 
dent of the island of Nevis early in the eighteenth 
century, though administration of his estate was 
granted in New York, to his daughter Blanclia in 
1715. Members of this family appear repeatedly in 
the records of the New York congregation, but the 
name disappears during the nineteenth century. 

Bibliography : Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc . i. 91-92; 
v. 48-49, 112; vii. 102-103 (D. Fergusson, Trial of Gabriel de 
Granada); Obregon, Epoca Colonial , second series, p. 357, 
Mexico, 1895; N'eiv York Hist. Soc . Col. ii. 154; Graetz, 


MESQUITA, MOSES GOMEZ DE : Haham 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of England; 
born in 1688; died May 8, 1751. • Mesquita was ap- 
pointed haham in 1744, in succession to Isaac Nieto, 
who had resigned, and held the office until his death. 
I-Ie solemnized the second marriage of Isaac Nieto 
in 1747, and the marriage of his own daughter, in 
1749, to Moses Cohen Dazevedo Ferme, who became 
haham in 1760. 

Bibliography: Gaster, Hist, of Bevis Marks , pp. 130-131; 

Cat. Anulo-Jew. Hist. Exh. p. 49. 
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MESSENGER. See Agency, Law of. 

MESSER, LEON (JUDAH BEN JEHIEL 
ROFE) : Italian rabbi, physician, and philosopher; 
flourished in Mantua in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. He is said to have been born in Naples. 
The name “Leon” is the usual equivalent of “ Ju- 
dah ” and “ Messer ” (= “Maestro”), the title usual- 
ly given to physicians. He was rabbi in Mantua, 
where he had a conflict with his colleague Joseph 
Colon, in consequence of which both were expelled 
from the city (1475). Leon wrote a text-book 
on logic entitled “Miklal Yofi” (see Luzzatto in 
“Kerem Hemed,” v. 48), a grammar under the title 
“Libnat ha-Sappir,” commentaries to the “Logic” 
and the “ Ethics ” of Aristotle, and a text-book of 
rhetoric under the title “Nofct Zufim.” The last- 
mentioned is the onl} r one of his works which has 
been printed ; it was published in Mantua before 1480 
and was reedited by Jellinek in 1863 (Vienna). The 
object of the work was both apologetic and propa- 
ganda':. The author desired to demonstrate to the 
non- Jewish world that the Jews were not devoid of 
the literary sense, and he wished to prove to his co- 
religionists that Judaism is not hostile to secular 
studies, which contribute to a better appreciation of 
Jewish literature. His theories follow chiefly those 
of Cicero and Quintilian. The book, as is evident 
from the fact that it was not reprinted within 400 
years, had only a small circle of readers, but within 


this circle it was highly appreciated. Azariali dei 
Rossi quotes Leon as a witness to the value of secu- 
lar studies (ch. ii., in “Me ’or ‘Enayim,” ed. Ben- 
jacob, i. 75, Wilna, 1863), and Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo recommends the book to the Karaite Zarali 
ben Nathan (Geiger, “Melo Cliofnajim,” p. 19, Ber- 
lin, 1840). Messer Leon’s son, David, also a phy- 
sician of Mantua, is the author of “Tehillah le-Da- 
wid,” a book on philosophy, edited by his grandson 
Aaron ben Judah (Constantinople, 1577). 

Bibliography: Cat. Bodl. cols. 1331-1332; Nepi-Gbirondi, 
Tolcdot Gedole Yisrael, p. 200 ; Wolf, Bihl. Hcbr. iii. 333- 
334; De Rossi, Dizinnario, ii. 7 ; Dukes, EhrensCiulen , pp. 55 
et seep, Vienna, 1837 ; Griitz, Gesch. viii. 243-244. 

MESSIAH (Hebr., “ Ha-Mashiah ” ; Aramaic, 

“ Meshiha ”— “ anointed one ”) : The name or title of 
the ideal king of the Messianic age; used also with- 
out the article as a proper name— “Mashiah ” (in 
the Babylonian Talmud and in the midrash litera- 
ture), like Xpicrroc in the Gospels. The Grecized 
Meoomc of the New Testament (John i. 41, iv. 25) is a 
transliteration of the Aramaic form, Aramaic being 
the spoken language of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus. “ The Messiah ” (with the article and uot in 
apposition with another word) is, however, not an 
Old Testament expression, but occurs for the first 
time in apocalyptic literature. Similarly, in all 
probability the use of the word “ Mashiah ” to denote 
the Messianic king is not found earlier than the 
apocalyptic literature. In the Old Testament the 
earliest use of the word is with Yiiwii (or with a 
pronominal suffix referring to Yiiwh) as a title of the 
ruling sovereign Mesliiali Yiiwh (“God’s anointed 
one ” ; I Sam.li. 10, 35; ’xii. 3, 5; xvi. 6; xxvi. 9, 
11, 16, 23; II Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 21; II 
The Name. Cliron. vi. 42; Ps. xviii. 51 [A. V. 50]; 

xx. 7 [A. V. 6] ; cxxxii, 17 [applying 
to David] ; Lam. iv. 20). In post-exilic times, the 
high priest, tilling the place formerly occupied by 
the king, is spoken of as “ ha-Kohen ha-Mashiali ” (the 
anointed priest; Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; vi. 5), also (Dan. 
ix. 25, 26) as “Mashiah Nagid” (an anointed one, a 
ruler) and simply “Mashiah ” (an anointed one), re- 
ferring to Onias III. As the anointing of the high 
priest consecrated him above all his brethren to 
God’s service and gave him immediate access to God 
(comp. Lev. viii. 12, xxi. 10-12; Zecli, iii. 7), so the 
anointing of the king made him Mesliiali Yiiwii, 
placed him in a special relationship to God, and estab- 
lished him as the one chosen by God to represent His 
rulersliip in Israel and to bear witness to His glory 
before the nations (comp. II Sam. vii. 8-11, 14; Isa. 
Iv. 4; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 21-29). As “God’s anointed 
one” the king was sacrosanct and inviolable (comp. 
I Sam. xxvi. 9). Hence the later applications of the 
title “Mesliiali Yiiwii ” in the Old Testament. 

In Isa. xl v. 1 Cyrus is called “ God’s anointed one,” 
because God has called him and given him victory 
after victory for the distinct purpose of putting an 
end to the Babylonian kingdom and the worship of 
idols, of setting free exiled Israel, and thus intro- 
ducing the new era of God’s universal dominion. 
In Ps. cv. 15 the Patriarchs are called “God’s 
anointed ones ” because they are under the special 
protection of God and therefore inviolable. Fi- 
nally, in Ilab. iii. 13, Ps. xxviii. 8, lxxxiv. 10 (A. V. 
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9), and possibly in lxxxix. 39, 52 (A. V. 38, 51), 
the title is applied to Israel, God’s chosen people. 
See Anointing. 

“Mashiah” (anointed one of God) in Ps. ii. 2, 
which was formerly thought to have Messianic ref- 
erence, is now taken as referring either to a Ilas- 
monean king or to Israel. The latter interpretation 
is that prevailing in the Midrash (comp. Midr. Kab- 
bah and Tanlmma, Emor ; Yalkut, Toledot, near 
end; Midr. Simla*!' Tob, ad lac.), though the ATessi- 
anic interpretation occurs in the eschatological de- 
scription (Pesik. Zutarta, Balak). 

But though the name is of later origin, the idea 
of a personal Messiah runs through the Oid Testa- 
ment. It is the natural outcome of the prophetic 
future hope. The first prophet to give a detailed 
picture of the future ideal king was Isaiah (ix. 1-6, 
xi. 1-10, xxxii. 1-5). Of late the authenticity of 
these passages, and also of those pas- 
The Ideal sages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel which 
in Isaiah, give expression to the hope in a Mes- 
siah, has been disputed by various 
Biblical scholars (comp. Ilackmann, “Die Zukunfts- 
erwartung des Jesaiah”; Volz, “Die Vorexilische 
Jahweproplietie und der Messias”: Marti, “Gcscli. 
der Israelitischen Religion,” pp. 190 et seq.; idem, 
“Das Buck Jesaia”; Clieyne, “Introduction to Isa- 
iah, ” and edition and transl.of Isaiah in “ S. B. O. T. ”). 

The objections of these scholars, however, rest 
principally on the hypothesis that the idea of the 
Messiah is inseparably bound up with the desire for 
universal dominion, whereas, in reality, this feature 
is not a characteristic of the Messianic hope until a 
later stage of its development. The ideal king to 
whom Isaiah looks forward will be a scion of the 
stock of Jesse, on whom will rest the spirit of God 
as a spirit of wisdom, valor, and religion, and who 
will rule in the fear of God, his loins girt with right- 
eousness and faithfulness (xi. l-3a, 5). He will not 
engage in war or in the conquest of nations; the 
paraphernalia of war will be destroyed (ix. 4); his 
sole concern will be to establish justice among his 
people (ix. 6b; xi. 3b, 4). The fruit of his right- 
eous government will be peace and order through- 
out the land. The lamb will not dread the wolf, 
nor will the leopard harm the kid (xi. 8); that is, 
as the following verse explains, tyranny and vio- 
lence will no longer be practised on God’s holy 
mountain, for the land will be full of the knowledge 
of God as the water covers the sea (comp, xxxii. 1, 

2, 16). The people will not aspire to political great- 
ness, but will lead a pastoral life (xxxii. 18, 20). 
Under such ideal conditions the country can not but 
prosper, nor need it fear attack from outside nations 
(ix. 6a, xxxii. 15). The newly risen scion of Jesse 
will stand forth as a beacon to other nations, and they 
will come to him for guidance and arbitration (xi. 
10). He will rightly be called “Wonderful Coun- 
selor,” “ Godlike Hero,” “ Constant Father,” “Prince 
of Peace ” (ix. 5). 

This picture of the future fully accords with 
Isaiah’s view, that the judgment "will lead to a 
spiritual regeneration and bring about a state of 
moral and religious perfection ; and it agrees also 
with the doctrine, which, in his bitter opposition to 
the alliances with Assyria and Egypt, he preached 


to his people — the doctrine, namely, that their sole 
concern should be God and their sole reliance be on 
Him, for thus, and thus only, might they endure (vii. 
9; comp, also v. 4, viii. 13, xxx. 15). The prophets 
advocated a government which would be in con- 
formity with God’s will and be regulated by His 
laws of righteousness. In connection with Isaiah’s 
Messianic hope it remains to be observed that the 
“Immanuel” passage, Isa. vii. 14, which is inter- 
preted in Matt. i. 23 as referring to the birth of 
Jesus, has, as Robertson Smith (“The Prophets of 
Israel,” pp. 271 et seq., 426 et seq.) and others have 
pointed out, no Messianic import whatever. The 
name lias reference merely to events 
The “ Im- of the immediate present, lie means 
manuel” to give a token by which the truth of 
Passage, liis prophetic word may be tested, 
saying that any } r oung woman giving 
birth to a son in the near future -will call him “Im- 
manuel” (= “ God with us ”), in remembrance of the 
withdrawal of the Syrian-Ephraimitic armies from 
the country (v. 16). “ ‘Almah ” does not mean 

“virgin ” (as given in A. V. and other versions; the 
only word meaning this is “betulah ”), but “a young 
woman sexually mature,” whether married or un- 
married; the article “ha-” of “ha-‘almali” is the 
generic article. 

The idea of a personal Messiah is not met with again 
until the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (the Messianic 
picture of Micali v. 1, 3-8, as is proved by the fact 
that in it Israel and the Messiah hold dominion over 
the nations, according to this view can not be a 
pre-exilic product of prophecy; in fact, it must 
have originated late in post-exilic times). Jere- 
miah’s picture of the Messiah is not a detailed one; 
but, like his future hope in general, it agrees in all 
essentials with that of Isaiah. The Messiah will be 
“a righteous sprout of David,” who will establish 
just judgment and wise government in the country, 
and whose name will be 1J,TT¥ m.T (= “God is our 
salvation”; xxiii. 5, 6; these two 
In Jere- verses recur in almost the same form 
miah and in xxxiii. 15, 16, but in the latter verse 
Ezekiel, the name is applied to Jerusalem, an 
application which did not originate 
with Jeremiah. Cli. xxx. 9 et seq., 21 does not claim 
consideration here, as it is of later origin). 

In Ezekiel, the Messiah is a purely passive figure, 
the onl} r personal reference to him being in xvii. 23 
— “he will become a mighty cedar ” (Hebr.). The 
regeneration of the people, like their restoration, is 
exclusivclj r the work of God. 

But in xxxiv. 23 et seq ., xxx vii. 24 et seq., which 
passages date from exilic times, there is an entirely 
new feature— the prophecy that David will be the 
king of the future state. As after the decline of 
the Holy Roman Empire the saga arose of the return 
of the emperor -hero Earbarossa, so, after the fall of 
the nation, the Jews of ihe Exile dreamed of the 
coming of a second David, who would reestablish 
them as a glorious nation. So Ezekiel lays empha- 
sis on the fact that the future Israel is to he a united 
nation as it was under David of old. The hope in 
the return of David is expressed also in the spurious 
passage mentioned above (Jer. xxx. 9) and in the 
gloss to Hos. iii. 5 (“and David their king”), and is 
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met with sporadically also in Xeo-llebraic apocalyp- 
tic literature (see below). 

In post-exilic prophetic literature the hope in a 
Messiah is found only in the hist two prophets of 
the post-exilic community, Haggai and Zeclmriah, 
and in Deutero-Zecliafiah, cli. ix., which, probably, 
dates from the time of the Seleucids. Haggai and 
Zechariali see in Zerubbabel the promised “ sprout 
of David”; but they state merely that he will re- 
build the Temple and attain great eminence as a 
ruler (Hag. ii. 23; Zccli. iii. 8, vi. 12). 

Deutero-Zechariah’s Messiah lias much in com- 
mon with Isaiah’s. He is described (Zeeli. ix. 9, 10) 
as a rigliteous Prince of Peace, who will rise from 
the ranks of the pious and oppressed, who will ride 
into Jerusalem not in military splendor, but on an 
ass (comp. Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem ou an ass, 
and also Ibn Kutaibah’s account of Salman, the 
governor of Medina at the time of the dissensions 
of the califs, who rode upon an ass in order to 
show his advocacy of peace). For, unlike worldly 
rulers, he will not maintain his dominion by the 
SWO rd — he will destroy all the instruments of 
war (if, instead of ^rron, is read in accordance 
with the LXX. rfOn, 3d s.m.); but, by his ju- 
risdiction, which will extend to the ends of the 
earth, he will establish peace among the nations. 
Thus Deutero-Zechariah’s conception of the Messiah 
combines Isaiah’s conception with the hope of world- 

dominion cherished by his own age. 

The personal Messiah does not figure at all in the 
future hope of Deutero-Isaiali, whose lofty univer- 
salism marks the final step in the development of 
the religious ideas of the Prophets. 

Ideal of The salvation of mankind is the goal 
the Second of history, and Israel’s prerogative bc- 

Isaiah. comes but the privilege of suffering 
for the good of the whole world. God 
has called Israel for the realization of His purpose 
toward man.. Israel, and not an individual, is “ the 
servant of God” (Isa. xlii. 1-6, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, 
lii. 13-liii. 12), through whom the regeneration of 
mankind will be accomplished, who will spread the 
true religion among all nations, convert all men into 
■willing servants of God, and lead all tongues to 
confess Him (xlv. 23). Naturally, not the actual 
Israel of the present is meant, but the ideal Israel 
of the future, risen to spiritual heights in conse- 
quence of his wonderful deliverance by God. For 
this high destiny Israel has been especially fitted by 
reason of the religious experience which God has 
stored up in him in the course of his history ; and. 
by submitting, in accordance with God swill, to suf- 
fering and ignominy, he fulfils his mission and ad- 
vances toward his final goal. In Isa. ii. 1-4 and 
Micah iv. 1-4 there is the same picture of the Mes- 
sianic future as in Deutero-Isaiali — Jerusalem as the 
religious center of the world, whence salvation will 
radiate to all men — but contain the additional prom- 
ise that universal peace will ensue in consequence 
thereof. In like manner the post-exilic prophets 
Trito-Isaiah, Malachi, and Joel, and the post-exilic 
Apocalypse of Isaiali, xxiv.-xxvii., have no personal 
Messiah. According to them, God Himself, without 
the instrumentality of a man, will redeem Israel Horn 
his present misery aud bring about the new era of sal- 


vation. The conclusion, however, of Malachi (the 
authorship of which is doubtful) speaks of a mes- 
senger, Elijah, whom God will send to convert men 
and thus pave the way for His own coming. 

As in the prophetic writings just enumerated, so 
in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament the figure 
of the Messiah lias no prominence whatever. In 
I Maccabees there is a brief general ref- 
in the erencc to the promise given to David, 
Apocry- that bis throne would be reestablished 
pha. (ii. 57), but Ecclcsiasticus, Judith, 
Tobit, Barucli, II Maccabees, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon contain no mention of tlie 
Davidic hope. The Hellenistic author of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon is so thoroughly universalistic that 
the idea of a Messiah is precluded. His eschatolog- 
ical picture shows no nationalistic feature whatever. 

The natural deduction from the facts thus far out- 
lined is that while from the time of the Prophets the 
belief in an ideal future determined tlie character 
aud tendency of Jewish religious life and thought 
to such an extent that this belief may be called the 
special characteristic of the Jewish genius, still, in 
the periods thus far covered, the idea of a personal 
Messiah is far from having that general prominence 
which one would, at first, be inclined to assume. 
Further, it has been seen liow Deutero-Isaiali her- 
alded Cyrus as the favorite of God, the hero called 
by God to introduce tlie new era of universal bliss. 
In like manner, no doubt, as Hampers has shown in 
his “Alexander der Gvosse und die Idee des Welt- 
imperiuins in Proplietie und Sago,” the Jewish con- 
temporaries of Alexander the Great, dazzled b} r his 
glorious achievements, hailed him as the divinely 
appointed deliverer, the inaugurator of the period 
of universal peace promised by the Prophets. Proof 
of this is: (1) The legend related in 
Alexander Josephus (“Ant.” xi. 8) and in the 
as Mes- Talmud (Yoma 67b) of the audience 
siah. of the high priest Jaddua (in the Tal- 
mud it is Simon the Just) with Alex- 
ander the Great in Gaza. Alexander recognizes in 
the high priest the man who had appeared to him 
in a dream, urging him to tlie conquest of Asia and 
promising him that lie himself would lead his army 
and deliver the Persian kingdom into his hands; lie 
prostrates himself to worship God, whose name, lie 
sees inscribed on the plate of gold on the high 
priest’s cidaris, accompanies the high priest to Jeru- 
salem to sacrifice to God in His Temple,, and is there 
shown tlie Book of Daniel, in which it is written 
that the Persian kingdom will be conquered by a 
Greek — a prophecy which Alexander applies to 
himself. (2) The various sagas which sprang up 
about Alexander, chiefly among the Jews in Alex- 
andria, and out of which the Alexander romance 
of pseudo-Callisthenes grew, the only explanation 
of which is that Alexander had once been the cen- 
tral figure in their future hope. (3) The apocalyp- 
tic traditions about Alexander the Great in medieval 
apocalyptic literature and also in the midrashic liter- 
ature — for example, tlie tradition (mentioned by 
Josephus) of Alexander imprisoning Gog and Magog 
behind the mountains of darkness in the far north. 
The version of this legend given by Jacob of 
Serug (521 c.e.) and in tlie Koran, sura IS (comp. 
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.Hampers, Lr. pp. 73, 76 et seq.) leaves do doubt that 
it was purely of apocalyptic origin. 

But while all these hopes centering in Alexander 
the Great bear witness to the liberality and broad- 
mindedness of the Jews of that time, 'they, on the 
other hand, corroborate the conclusion, expressed 
above, that the hope in the Messiah had, as yet, no 
definite form and can not have been commonly an 
article of faith. This is true, not only of the time 
of Alexander the Great, but even as late as the first 
period of apocalyptic literature, and is proved by 
the absence of a personal Messiah in the oldest apoc- 
alyptic writing, the Book of Daniel, as well as in 
the oldest part of the Book of Enoch (“ The Apoca- 
1} pse of the Ten Weeks ”) and in the Book of Jubi- 
lees, which also date from the Maccabean period, 
apart from the fact, pointed out above, that in the 
contemporaneous apocrypha there is but vague ref- 
erence to the Messiah. The “one of the likeness of 
man” ("ke-bar enasli ’’) of Dan. vii. 13 (Ilebr.), to 
whom the rulership in the divine world-monarchy 
will be entrusted, is, according to the author’s own 
explanation (vii, 18, 22, 27), the nation of God’s holy 
ones (i.e., the faithful Jews). These constitute the 
earthly representatives of God in the “ci vitas Dei,” 
and in contrast to the other nations of the world, 
who are represented under the figures of ani- 
mals, they are represented under the figure of a 
man in order to signify that in them the divine 
ideal of manhood has preserved itself most faith- 
fully. 

Not until after the fall of the Maceabean dynasty, 
when thedespotic government of Herod the Great and 
his family, and the increasing tyranny 
Rise of of the Roman empire had made their 
Popular condition ever more unbearable, did 
Belief in a the Jews seek refuge in the hope of a 
Personal personal Messiah. They yearned for 
Messiah, the promised deliverer of the house of 
David, who would free them from the 
yoke of the hated foreign usurper, would put an end 
to the impious Roman rule, and would establish His 
own reign of peace and justice in its place. In this 
way their hopes became gradually centered in the 
Messiah. As evidence that in the Roman period the 
Messianic hope had become universal among the 
Jews may be adduced: (1) Jesus’ conviction that 
he was the Messiah, a conviction inspired in him by 
the current belief in a Messiah, as is shown by the 
fact that on his entry into Jerusalem the populace 
hailed him as such; (2) the testimony of Jose- 
phus O'B. J.” vi. 5, § 4), Tacitus (“ Hist.” v. 13), and 
Suetonius (Vespasian, iv.) regarding the Messianic 
belief of the Jewish people at that time: (3) the fact 
that even in Philo’s picture of the future, in spite 
of its moralistic tendency, the Messianic king lias 
a place (comp. “ De Pramiiis et Pcenis,” § 16). It 
may be noted in this connection that the “Prayer 
for the Coming of the Messiah,” as the version of it 
given both in the Babylonian and in Ihe Palestinian 
recensions of the SiiEAroNEii ‘Esreii shows (see 
Nos. 14 and lo respectively), can not have be- 
come an integral part of the daily prayers later 
than the time immediately following the destruction 
of the Temple, for in that period the “Shemoneh 
Esreh received its present form. Hi 11 el’s assertion 


(Sauli. 98b) that there would be no future Messiah 
tor Israel since the latter had had its Messiah in the 
days of Hezekiah, can have no weight as a contrary 
argument, as llillel lived in the reign of Herod 
the Great, at the beginning of the period which 
marks the development of the popular belief in the 
Messiah. 

As the future hopes of the Jews became Messianic 
in character the figure of the Messiah assumed a 
central and permanent place in apocalyptic litera- 
ture; and as apocalyptic literature in general, so 
the Messiah-concept in particular, embodies a mul- 
titude of bizarre fantasies which can not possibly 
be reconciled or woven into anything like a con- 
nected picture. There are many factors which con- 
tributed to this manifold aud variegated imagery. 
Not ouly was all the Messianic and quasi-Messianic 
material of the Scriptures collected, and out of it, 
by means of subtle combinations, after the manner 
of the Midrash, a picture of the Messiah sedulously 
drawn, but everything poetical or figurative in the 
Prophets’ descriptions of tlie future was taken in 
a literal sense and expounded and dogmatized ac- 
cordingly.. Many foreign elements, moreover, crept 
in at this time and became part of the general pot- 
pourri of imagery relating to the Messiah. This 
being the case, an exceedingly complex and diffi- 
cult question arises — where, in the Messiah-pictures, 
and, indeed, in the pictures of the future in general" 
presented by apocalyptic literature, 
Develop- has one to deal with organic develop- 
ment of ment from prophetic ideas, and where 
Concep- with foreign religious elements ? At 

tion. present it is not possible to form a 
final judgment in regard to the place 
of origin of these foreign ideas. The material 
from the Assyro-Babylonian religion and mythology 
which has been offered in recent years by Assyrioi- 
ogists shows what an involved question is presented 
in this one point, and that a series of preliminary 
and exhaustive studies is necessary before a final 
decision can be reached regarding it or the various 
questions. bound up with it. The one thing safe to 
maintain in this connection is, perhaps, that, accord- 
ing to the time at which the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the conceptions becomes noticeable in the 
literature, Alexandria must have had a prominent 
part in the fusion of the native and foreign elements, 
since that city had been from the time of Alexan- 
der the Great the seat of religious syncretism as 
well as the intellectual metropolis of the civilized 
world. 

Eor the better understanding of the Messianic pic- 
tures in apocalyptic literature it is important to 
point out that, although frequently interlaced, two 
distinct sets of ideas may be traced — the one set 
concerned with this world, hence realistic and na- 
tional ; the other directed to the world to come, hence 
transcendent and universalistic. The Messiah pre- 
sents n correspondingly double character. Bide by 
side with the traditional idea of an earthly king 
ot the house of David is the new conception of a 
heavenly preexistent Messiah, from which it follows 
that in regard to the question of the Messiah the 
older apocalyptic literature, as well as the younger 
rabbinical branch, falls naturally into two groups. 
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In the older apocalyptic literature the first book 
to be mentioned in which the Messiah figures as an 
earthly king is “The Vision of the 
In the Seventy Shepherds of the Book of 
Older Enoch 77 (cli. lxxxv.-xc.) of the time of 
Apoca- John I-Iyreanus (135-105 b,c.). The 
lyptic Lit- Messiah appears under the figure of 
erature. a white bull at the conclusion of the 
world-drama (xc. 37 et seq.) and com- 
mands the respect and fear of all the heathen, who 
eventually become converted to God. Yet he does 
not take any actual role. It is God Himself who 
wards off the last attack of the heathen against Israel, 
gives judgment, and establishes the world-dominion 
of Israel. Second in this group come those parts of 
the Sibylline Books whose date, as Geff ken’s recent 
critical analysis has established (“ Komposition und 
Entsteliungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina,” pp. 7-13), 
is about the year 83 ij.c. The Messiah is pictured 
(verses 652-606) as a king sent by God from the 
rising of the sun, who will put an end to war all 
over the earth, inasmuch as he will destroy some 
peoples and make permanent treaties with the 
others; in all his actions he will be solicitous not to 
follow his own counsel, but to obey the commands 
of God. The writer then describes at length the 
attack by the heathen nations on the magnificent 
Temple of God and on the Holy Land, and the an- 
nihilation of the nations by God ; the Last J udgment, 
with the ensuing conversion of the heathen to God; 
the establishment of God’s eternal kingdom over all 
men and the reign of universal peace; but, strange 
to say, throughout the description there is no men- 
tion of the Messiah. In fact, in verses 781 et seq. 
the Israelites are spoken of as the. prophets of God, 
the judges of mankind, and the just kings who will 
put an end to the sway of the sword upon earth. 

“The Vision of die Seventy Shepherds” and 
Sibyllines, iii. 652 et seq . say nothing whatever about 
the lineage of the earthly Messiah, but 
In the in the Psalms of Solomon (xvii.), which 
Psalms of were called forth by the conquest of 
Solomon. Jerusalem by Pompey (63 b.c.), lie is 
designated as the “son of David,” 
who will appear at a time known only to God. 
These Psalms {l.c.) contain a more detailed descrip- 
tion of his personality and of his reign than any 
other writing of that period. The Messiah will first 
crush the unjust rulers and rid Jerusalem of, and 
destroy, the impious heathen. Then he will gather 
the scattered ones of Israel, distribute them through 
the land according to their tribes, and found liis own 
kingdom of peace and justice. Iso wicked person 
will be tolerated in liis kindgom nor will foreigners 
be allowed to dwell there. He will subject the 
heathen nations to his rule, glorify the Lord before 
the whole world, and make Jerusalem pure and 
holy as of old, so that the nations will come from 
the ends of the earth to witness God’s glory. The 
description which follows of his righteous reign 
shows the influence of Isa. xi. 1 et seq. Free from 
sin, strong in the divine fear, and filled with the 
spirit of God, of valor, and of justice, he will tend 
the flock of the Lord faithfully, hold the higher offi- 
cers in check, and make sinners cease hv the power 
of his word, so that injustice and tyranny will not 


be practised in the land. He will not rely upon 
horses and warriors, nor heap up gold and silver to 
wage war, nor keep armies. In God alone will he 
place his trust, and liis strength will be in Him. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch (70-100 c.e.) the 
earthly Messiah will appear at the close of the fourth 
(i.e., tlie Bon inn) world -empire and destroy it. The 
last ruler of the empire will, after his hosts have 
been destroyed, be brought in chains before tlie 
Messiah on Mount Zion, and there, after the im- 
piousness of his rule lias been pointed out to him, 
he will he put to death by the Messiah’s own hand. 
Of the other nations, those hostile to Israel will be 
put to the sword and the remainder subjected to 
the rule of the Messiah, who will establish himself 
on the throne of his kingdom, inaugurate the reign 
of morality and bliss, and hold dominion until 
the end of time, that is, until the consummation of 
the present world (xxix. 3, xxxix. o-xl. 3, lxxii.- 
lxxiii. 4. Cli. xxx. 1 is to he taken, with Volz 
[“ Judisclie Escliatologie,” pp. 37, 203], as Christian 
interpolation). 

The Testament of Levi (cli. viii. and xviii.) shows 
a unique conception of the Messiah. He is not, as 
in the Testament of Judah (see below) 
In the Tes- and according to tlie popular belief, a 
taments descendant of David, but a priestly 
of the king of the tribe of Levi. His cliar- 
Patriarchs. aeter and activity are altogether spiri- 
tual. The pouring out of the spirit 
and knowledge of the Lord over all mankind and 
the cessation of sin and evil will be tlie fruit of liis 
ideal priesthood, which will last for all eternity. 
I-Ie himself will open the doors of paradise, cast 
aside the sword threatening Adam, and give the 
saints to eat of the tree of life. He will chain up 
Belial and will give his children power to trample on 
the evil spirits. The picture of the Messiah in the 
Testament of Judah (cli. xxiv.), although far more 
brief, resembles, in its spiritual character and in its 
universalistic tendency, that in tlie Testament of 
Levi. Tlie sole mission of the Messiah will be the 
regeneration of mankind, and his kingdom will be 
one of justice and salvation for the whole world. 
If, as Bousset sought to prove (“ Zeitsclirift fur die 
Heutestameutliclie Wissensclmft,” i. 193 et seq.), the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs date mainly 
from the time of the Maccabees, then the Messiah - 
conception of the Testament of Levi is easily ac- 
counted for; the author expects that the future 
Savior will be a prince of the reigning priestly 
house of the Maccabees. 

The oldest apocalypse in which the conception of 
a preexistent heavenly Messiah is met with is the 
Messiological section of the Book of Enoch (xxxvii.- 
lxxi.) of tlie first century b.c. Tlie 
The Messiah is called “the Son of Man,” 
Heavenly and is described as an angelic being, 
Messiah, his countenance resembling a man’s, 
and as occupying a seat in heaven be- 
side the Ancient of Days (xlvi. 1), or, as it is ex- 
pressed in cli. xxxix. 7, “under tlie wings of the 
Lord of spirits.” In cli. xlviii. 3, 6, xlix. 2b it is 
stated that “ His name was called before tlie Lord 
of spirits before the sun and the signs of the zodiac 
were created, and before the stars of heaven were 
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made”; that “He was chosen and hidden with God 
before the world was created, and will remain in His 
presence forevermore” (comp, also lxii. 6); and that 
“ His glory will last from eternity unto eternity and 
his might from generation unto generation ” (that 
“his name” in xlviii. 8 means really “son of man ” 
is evident from verse 0; comp, the similar use of 
“Shorn Yiiwil” for “Yiiwn” in Isa. xxx. 27). He 
- is represented as the embodiment of justice and 
wisdom and as the medium of all God’s revelations 
to men (xlvi. 3; xlix. 1, 2a. 3). At the end of time 
the Lord will reveal him to the world and will place 
him on the throne of His glory in order that he 
may judge all creatures in accordance with the end 
to which God had chosen him from the beginning. 
When he rises for the judgment all the world will 
fall down before him. and adore and extol him, and 
give praise to the Lord of spirits. The angels in 
heaven also, and the elect in the Garden of Life, 
will join in his praise and will glorify the Lord. 
“He will judge all hidden things, and no one will 
be able to make vain excuses to him ” ; lie will judge 
also Azazel, with all his associates and all his hosts. 
The wicked ones of the earth, especially all kings and 
potentates, he will give over to damnation, but for 
the just and chosen ones lie will prepare eternal 
bliss, and he will dwell in their midst for all eter- 
nity (xlv. 3,4; xlvi. 4-6; xlviii. 4-10; xlix. 4; li. 3; 
lv. 4; Ixi. T— lxii. 14). 

It is worthy of special note that in the appendix to 
the Messiological section of Enoch, the latter himself 
is the Son of Man = Messiah (lxxi. 14), and, as in the 
Slavonic Book of Enocli and the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch (see Jew. Encyc. i. 676, s.v. Apocalyptic 
Literature), as well as throughout rabbinical lit- 
erature, Enoch is identical with Metatron = Merc- 
df)ovoQ or Merer /,' 'pavog (i.e., the highest, ministering 
spirit, who stands next to God and represents Ilis ru- 
lership over the universe), so there is an important 
connecting-link between the conception of the Son 
of Man = Messiah, and the Logos, which appears re- 
peatedly in Philo in place of the earthly future king 
(comp., e.g., his interpretation of “zemali,” Zecli. vi. 
12, in “ De Confess. ” § 14 ; see M fair a). The Fourth 
Book of Ezra (about 100 C.E.) presents both the pre- 
existent and the earthly Messiah. The latter is seen 
in ch. vii. 28, xi. 37-46, xii. 31-34, where the Mes- 
siah is represented as the Lion “who will spring 
from the seed of David,” will destroy the fourth 
(i.e., the Roman) world-monarchy, will rule 400 
years till the end of the Messianic interim, and then 
will die, together with all men. The former appears 
in the vision of the man vising from the sea (ch. 
xiii.). Here, as in the Messiological section, the 
Messiah is described as “one resembling a man ” and 
is called “ille homo” or “ipse homo” (verses 8, 12). 
The statement is made also (under the influence of 
Dan. vii. 13) that he “flew with the clouds of 
heaven.” Other points of contact with the Messio- 
logical Book are: the statement that “he is the one 
whom the Most High has reserved for many ages to 
deliver creation” (verse 26); the reference to his 
being hidden with God (verse 52) — “Even as no one 
can fathom nor learn what is in the depths of the 
sea, so none of the inhabitants of earth can see My 
son nor his escort [i.e., the host of angels who will 


accompany him when he - appears upon earth], un- 
less it be at the appointed hour”; and, filial^, the 
obvious reference to his preexistence in heaven, 
where the promise is given to Ezra, “Thou wilt be 
taken from among men [to heaven] and wilt dwell 
with My son and with thy comrades until the end 
of time ” (xiv. 9). 

Whether the Messiah in Sibyllines v. 415-430, 
where he is called “a blessed man coming from 
heaven,” is the preexistent or the earthly Messiah 
can not be determined. In the Assumptio Mosis, 
however (e. 4 n.c.), it may be concluded, on the 
ground of the identification of the Son of Man = 
.Messiah with Enoch = Metatron in Enoch lxxi. 14, 
that it is the preexistent Messiah who is referred to 
(x. 2), for it is stated that, at the end of the last trib- 
ulation, when God’s dominion will be established 
over all creation, “the hands of the angel who stands 
in the highest place will be tilled, and he will im- 
| mediately avenge them [Israel] on their enemies.” 
As the author of the Fourth Book of Ezra (xiii.), as 
well as the author of the Messiological Book, evi- 
dently had Dan. vii. 13 in mind when he described 
the preexistent Messiah, it may be mentioned here 
that, while the Messianic interpretation of this pas- 
sage prevails in the rabbinic literature (the oldest 
example is the Messianic tradition in Sanh. 98a, for 
which Joshua b. Levi is mentioned as authority), 
the Greek text of Dan. vii. 18 presents not only the 
.Messianic interpretation of “Bar Nash,” but unmis- 
takably also, in t<al ojg iraZatag ypeptiv nrapf/v added 
after <oc viug uvtipu-ov ypxero, the con- 
In ception of the preexistent Messiah. 
Rabbinic Moreover, contrary to the view held by 
Literature, many, that all the passages concerning 
the Son of Man = Messiah in the Book 
of Enoch and IV Ezra are of Christian origin, it may 
be pointed out that the phrase “ Bar Nash ” (= “ Son 
of Man ”) must have been a common name for an 
angel of the highest order among the Palestinian 
Jews of the first Christian centuries. Yer. Yoma 
v. relates that, when reference was made in the bet 
ha-midrash to Simon the Just’s having, every year 
of the forty during which lie was high priest, been 
accompanied into the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement by an “aged one,” veiled and garbed in 
linen (i.e., by a heavenly being; comp, the “labush 
ha-badim” in Ezek. ix. 1, 3 et al.), R. Abbahu ob- 
jected: “Does not the prohibition, ‘No man shall 
be present in the Tabernacle when the high priest 
enters the sanctuary,’ extend to those of whom it 
is said, ‘the appearance of their countenance was 
that of a man’s countenance ’? ” (Lev. xvi. 17; 
Ezek. i. 10). Whereupon the rejoinder was made, 
“Who says that that being was Bar Nash? It 
was the All Holy Himself.” It may be noted in 
passing that this haggadah is of importance for the 
Greek text of Dan. vii. 13 as well as for the identi- 
fication of the Son of Man = Messiah with Enoch = 
Metatron. 

In the rabbinical apocalyptic literature the con- 
ception of an earthly Messiah is the prevailing one, 
and from the end of the first century of the common 
era it is also the one officially accepted by Judaism. 
As proof of this may he given: (1) “The Prayer for 
the Coming of the Messiah,” mentioned above, in 
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which the Messiah is called/ descendant of David.” 
(2) The information given in the second century by 
Justin (“Dialogus cum Tryphone,” cli. xlix.) and 
by the author of “ Philosophumena ” (ix. 30). Both 
writers state expressly that, contrary to the belief 
of the Christians, the Jews emphasize the human 
origin of the Messiah, and the author of “ Philosoplm- 
meiia” adds that they expect him to be descended 
from David. (3) The liturgy of later times, which, 
like the Daily Prayer, calls him the descendant of 
David throughout. His mission is, in all essential 
respects, the same as in the apocalypses of the older 
period: he is to free Israel from the power of 
the heathen world, kill its ruler and destroy his 
hosts, and set up his own kingdom of peace 
(comp, the descriptions of him in Jew. Encyc. 
i. 675, s.v. Apocalyptic Literature, Neo-He- 
rr a tc). 

The conception of the preexistent Messiah is met 
with in Pesik. R. xxxiii., xxxvi. (pp. 152b, 162, ed. 
Friedmann ; comp. Talk. i. 339). In accordance with 
the Messiological section of Enoch 

Heavenly the former of these two passages 

Preexist- says: “At the beginning of the crea- 
ence. tion of the world was born the King 
Messiah, who mounted into God’s 
thoughts before the world was made”; and in the 
latter passage it is related that God contemplated the 
Messiah and his works before the creation of the 
world and concealed him under His throne; that 
Satan, having asked God who the Light was under 
His throne, was told it was the one who would 
bring him to shame in the future, and, being then al- 
lowed, at his request, to see the Messiah, he trembled 
and sank to the ground, crying out, “Truly this 
is the Messiah who will deliver me and all hea- 
then kings over to hell.” God calls the Messiah 
“Ephraim, my righteous Messiah.” 

The preexistent Messiah is presented also in the 
Ilaggadah (Pes. 54a; Ned. 39a; Talk. i. 20; et cil.) y 
where the name of the Messiah is included among the 
seven things created before the world was made, and 
where he is called “ Yinnou,” reference being made 
to Ps. lxxii. 17 (which passage probably was in the 
mind of the author of the Messiological section of 
Enoch when writing xlviii. 3). That, contrary to 
the view of Weber (“ Judisclie Tlieologie,” 2d ed., 
p. 855) and others, it is actual preexistence which is 
meant here, and not predestination, is evident from 
the additional remark— “ According to another view, 
only the Torah and the Throne of Glory were [actu- 
ally] created; as to the other [five] things the inten- 
tion was formed to create them” (Yalk., lx . ; in re- 
gard to “ the name of the Messiah ” compare the 
comment above to Enoch, xlviii. 3). Finalty, the 
preexistence of the Messiah in paradise is minutely 
described in “ The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi ” 
(see Jew. Encyc. i. 680), in Midrash Konen (Jelli- 
nek, “B. II.” ii. 29), and in “Seder Gan Eden” {ib. 
iii. 132 etseq., 195). In the first two, regardless of 
the apparent anomaly, the preexistent Messiah is 
called “Messiah ben David.” 

The conception met with in the rabbinical litera- 
ture of an earthly preexistence of the Messiah must 
be distinguished from that of his heavenly preexist- 
ence. It occurs in various forms, representing, 


probably, different stages of development. First, 
he is expected to lead a hidden life and then to step 
forth suddenly. (On this conception 
Earthly of the sudden, unexpected appearance 
Preexist- of the Messiah comp. Matt. xxiv. 27, 
ence. 43-44, where it is said that the Mes- 
siah will come like a thief in the night 
or like a flash of lightning.) This is the conception 
of him in Ex. R. i. and in Tan., Sliemot, both of 
which say that as Moses, the first deliverer, was 
reared at the court of Pharaoh, so the future deliv- 
erer will grow up in the Roman capital; in agree- 
ment with this, in the Agadat ha-Mashiali (Jellinek, 
lx. iii. 142) it is said that the Messiah will suddenly 
be revealed to Israel in Rome. Then, again, the 
Messiah is represented as born, but not} r et revealed. 
This conception appears as early as the second cen- 
tury in Justin Martyr’s “Dialogus cum Tryphone” 
(cli. viii.), and in accordance with it is the passage 
Sanh. 98b, where R. Joshua ben Levi is quoted as 
saying that the Messiah is already born and is living 
in concealment at the gates of Rome. In Targ. Yer. 
to Micali iv. 8 the Messiah is on the earth, but be- 
cause of the sins of the people he is still in hiding. 
Finally, the Messiah is thought of as born at a cer- 
tain time in the past. This is the case in Yer. Ber. 
ii., which states that the Messiah was born at Beth- 
lehem on the day the Temple was destroyed, and in 
the Apocalypse of Zerubbabel (see Jew. Encyc. 
i. 682), which declares he was born in the days of 
King David and is dwelling in Rome. 

The notion, traceable to Ezek. xxxiv. 28 etal., that 
David himself is the Messiah, is another variation 
of the conception of earthly preexistence. It occurs 
in the apocalyptic fragment of the “ Siddur ” of R. 
Amram (see Jew. Encyc. i. 678, s.v. Apocalyptic 
Literature, 2) and in Yer. Ber. ii. The latter states 
that whether the King Messiah belongs to the living 
or to the dead, his name is David. 

Finally, there must be mentioned a Messianic fig- 
ure peculiar to the rabbinical apocalyptic literature 
— that of Messiah ben Joseph. The 
Messiahi earliest mention of him is in Suk. 52a, 
"ben Joseph, b, where three statements occur in re- 
gard to him, for the first of which R. 
Dosa (c. 250) is given as authority. In the last of 
these statements only his name is mentioned, but the 
first two speak of the fate which he is to meet, name- 
ly, to fall in battle (as if alluding to a well-known 
tradition). Details about him are not found until 
much later, but lie has an established place in the 
apocalypses of later centuries and in the midrash 
literature — in Saadia’s description of the future 
(“Emunot we-De‘ot,” cli. viii.) and in that of Hai 
Gaon (“ TV am Zekenim, ” p. 59). According to these, 
Messiah b. Joseph will appear prior to the coming 
of Messiah b. David; he will gather the children of 
Israel around him, march to Jerusalem, and there, 
after overcoming the hostile powers, reestablish the 
Temple-worship and set up his own dominion. 
Thereupon Armilus, according to one group of 
sources, or Gog and Magog, according to the 
other, will appear with tlieir hosts before Jerusalem, 
wage war against Messiah b. Joseph, and slay him. 
His corpse, according to one group, will lie un- 
buried in the streets of Jerusalem ; according to the 
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other, it will be hidden b} r the angels with the 
bodies of the Patriarchs, until Messiah b. David 
comes and resurrects him (comp. J ew. Encyc. i. 
6S3, 6S4 [§§ 8 and 13] : comp, also Midi*. Wayosha' 
and Agadat ha-Mashiah in Jellinek, “B. II.” i. 55 
ct seq., iii. 141 et set/,). 

When and how this Messiah-conception originated 
is a question that has not yet been answered satis- 
factorily. It is not possible to consider Messiah b. 
.Joseph the Messiah of the Ten Tribes, lie is no- 
where represented as such ; though twice it is 
mentioned that a part of the Ten Tribes will be 
found among those who will gather about his stand- 
ard, There is a possibility, however, as has been 
repeatedly maintained, that there is some connec- 
tion between the Alexander saga and the Messiah 
b. Joseph tradition, for, in the Midrash, on the 
strength of Dent, xxxiii. 17, a pair of horns, with 
which he will “strike in all directions,” is the em- 
blem of Messiah b, Joseph (comp. Pirke R. El. xix. ; 
Gen. R, lxxv. ; Num. R. xiv. ; et al .), just as in the 

apocalyptic Alexander tradition in the Koran (re- 
ferred to above) tlie latter is called “ Tlie Double- 

Horned” Dhu al-Iyarnaiu ”). See also Esciiatol- 
()(.; y; Jesus; Judaism. 
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MESSIAH, FALSE. See Pseudo-Messiaii. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY. See PiiOPHECY. 
MESSIANIC YEAR. See Calendar 
MESSINA : Italian city, “at the point of Sicily, 
on the strait called Lunir, which divides Calabria 
from Sicily’ ” (“Itinerary ” of Benjamin of Tudela). 
Its Jewish community may have boon founded even 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, al- 
though it is first mentioned in the letters of Greg- 
ory 1. After a long silence the sources again refer 
to it, in connection with a royal decree of 1129, and 
about 1170 Benjamin of Tudela found 200 Jews 
there on his return from the Holy Land. The Jews 
of Messina had the same constitution, rights, and 
taxes as all the other Sicilian communities, though 
their lot may have been somewhat harder because 
the archbishop claimed a certain authority over 
them. 

In 1347 several Jews were executed on the false 
charge of ritual murder, and their heads were pub- 
licly exposed ; a marble inscription, “a monument 
to the faithless Jews,” was subsequently placed in 
the cathedral to commemorate the event. On a sim- 
ilar occasion, in 1475, the Jews averted a riot only 
by the payment of a large sum of money. In 1492 
they were expelled from Messina, as well as from 
the entire island, though thirty-seven years before, 
in 1455, they had in vain attempted to emigrate. 


Messina occupied an exceptional position in virtue 
of being tlie seat of the highest court of appeal for 
all the Jews of Sicily r ; and in 1439 Moses Hefez 
(Bonavoglio, who, as the representative of seven- 
teen communities, had induced King Alfonso V., 
in 1430 and 1431, to repeal ordinances unfavorable 
to the Jews) was made chief justice (“naggid ”) of 
the supreme court. Being at the court in Naples 
when appointed, he deputed his brother to act as his 
proxy ; the latter accordingly- was invested with the 
new dignity in the synagogue of Palermo. Moses 
Hefez died in 1447. Messina itself was not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the new chief justice, but 
formed a judicial district of its own. 

The Messina community must have been one of 
the largest on the island, judging from the tax-re- 
turns. In addition to the imposts levied equally 
upon all the communities, it was required to fur- 
nish, after 1347, the standards for the galleys of the 
commanding officer. Wine and meat also were 
taxed. In 1170 the community numbered only 200 
persons, hut in 1453 there were 180 families there — 

abonri S percent or tlie total population. It Intel 

several synagogues, one in the suburb of San Philip. 
There fragments of an inscription of the year 440 arc 
said to have been found, but the reference is probably 
to one of much later date, in honor of a certain 
“ Moses ” (?) who built a synagogue or some similar 
structure. A considerable number of Jews living 
in the vicinity of Messina endeavored to evade the 
taxes and imposts of the community, and conse- 
quently were excluded by a royal decree of 1344 
from its rights and privileges. 

Little is known of the intellectual life of the Jews 
of Messina. About 1300 Abraliam Abulafia, cabalist 
and magician, had two pupils there— Abraham and 
Nathan; some time later Aaron Facassi (Fa vi) offi- 
ciated there as rabbi, and pronounced a sentence of 
excommunication upon a physician named Aaron 
(1340), which sentence was repealed by the govern- 
ment. Moses Hefez (referred to above) officiated as 
rabbi about 1430, and succeeded in having the Jews 
released from compulsory attendance at Christian 
sermons. 

The scholars of Messina who edited the manu- 
script of Nal;maiiidcs’ commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, on which the Naples 1490 edition was based, 
are of somewhat later date. Tlie Jewish physicians 
of Messina include Naccou de Fariono and Aaron 
(1307), Moses Spagnuolo and Bulfarachio (1375), 
Moses Yabe (1383), Joseph Factas and Gaudio (1396), 
Benedetto da S. Marco “Lugrossu ” and Maclialuffo 
Ayculino (1404), Isaac de Bonavoglia (1425), Vilelmo 
Saccas (1432), Aaron de Sacerdotu de Girachi and 
Raba (1448), Moses de la Bonavoglia (1477), and 
Yitali Aurifici. There were a number of Turkish 
scholars of the sixteenth century who bore the sur- 
name “Messini.” 

Bibliography : Zimz, Z. G. passim; Bartolomeo e Giuseppe 
Lagumina, Codice Diplomatico dei Guide idi Sicilia, passim. 

G. I. E. 

MESSING : Prussian family, members of which 
in the nineteenth century settled in the United 
States of America. 

Joseph Messing : Talmudist, exegete, and 
rabbi; born at Argenau, Prussia, April 30, 1812; 
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died in London, England, March 20, 1880. The 
only rabbinates he held were those of Gostyn and 
Witkowo, Posen. Messing was the author of: 
twelve homilies on Hanukkah (Breslau, 1862); 
“Gal Na‘ul” (1864), a commentary on Megillali, 
containing a prefatory notice by Sir Moses Monte- 
liorc ; “Abne Shayish” (1868), a commentary on the 
tractate Abot ; “Peruslffal Ilaggadali ” (1869), a 
commentary on the Haggadah ; and “Arono slid 
Yosef ” (1876) on Bible exegesis. 

Three sons of Joseph Messing, who received their 
training under Guttmaclier at Griitz, and Ottinger 
and Zunz at Berlin, were called to fill prominent 
pulpits in the United States. 

Aaron Messing*: Eldest son of Joseph Mes- 
sing; born 1848; rabbi at Mecklenburg (1859-67), 
New York (1867-70), San Francisco (1871-91). In 
1891 Messing was called to the rabbinate of B’nai 
Sliolom Temple, Chicago, which he still (1904) occu- 
pies. lie has founded not less than twelve congre- 
gations and twenty-three Sunday-schools in Nevada, 

Oregon, and California. Messing is the author of 
several popular Saonat/u-'sciiooi texvt»ooks, espe- 
cially “A Hebrew Primer” and “The Jewish Cate- 
chism. ” 

Mayer Messing: Second son of Joseph Mes- 
sing ; born 1848. He is the oldest rabbi in continu- 
ous service with one congregation in the United 
States, having been minister to the Indianapolis 
Hebrew Congregation for thirty-seven years, since 


Oct, 21, 1867. 

Henry Messing : Third son of Joseph Messing; 
born March 10, 1848. He has been rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregation, St. Louis, Mo., since 


March 8, 1878. 

Abraham Joseph Messing: Youngest son of 
Aaron Messing; born Aug, 4, 1873, at Chicago, 
111. ; was graduated from the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1897, and has been rabbi of Temple Betli- 
Or, Montgomery, Ala., since Sept. 1, 1897. 

Bibliography: Lippe, Bihliooraplmchcs Lexicon, pp. 319- 
321 ; Winter and Wtinsche, Die Jlltlmho lAtteratur , m. 
824 ; American Jewish Year Booh, 1903-4, pp. 81, 92. 

s. 


METALS : Although Dent. viii. 9 describes the 
Promised Land as one rich in ore, Palestine itself 
was really almost without metals, which had to be 
imported from neighboring countries. The passage 
in question is therefore taken by certain scholars to 
refer not to Palestine proper, but to Bashan, the 
present Ilauran, whose rocks contain as much as 
20 per cent of iron— hence the name “ basalt. ” Noth- 
ing is known of mining among the Hebrews them- 
selves (see Mines and Mining); the description in 
Job nx viii., which shows a full knowledge of the 
technical process, probably refers to Egypt, which 
had engaged in mining on the Sinaitic Peninsula 
from earliest times. The existence of these mines 
in Sinai may account for the fact that the Jerusalem 
Pentateuch Targum translates “the wilderness of 
Zin” (Num. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 3,4) by “mountain of 
iron.” Josephus (“B. J,”iv, 8, §2; comp. Malala’s 
“Chronicle,” xviii. 182), however, places “the iron 
mountain” in Traclionitis and not in the vicinity of 
Sinai (comp. Derenbourg in “B. E. J.” viii. 275). 
Another “mountain of iron” is mentioned (Suk. iii. 


1); but this was in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and 
received its name not from its richness in iron, but 
from the fact that its rocks were hard as iron. Rob- 
inson (“Researches,” i. 512) has shown that the 
country about the Red Sea is likewise entirely with- 
out iron deposits. 

The Hebrews were aware of the existence of gold 
at Havilah. Opliir, and Uphaz ; and they obtained the 
precious metal from these districts either by means 
of their own ships, as under Solomon 
Sources of (I Kings ix. 28) and Jehoshaphat {ih. 
the Metals, xxii. 49), or through the markets of 
Tyre, where silver, iron, tin, and lead 
were brought (Ezek. xxvii. 12), probably by traders 
from Tarshish (ib. xxxviii. 13). Tarshish is men- 
tioned as being under Tyrian dominion (Isa. xxiii. 
10); but its location and even the meaning of its 
name are still disputed points. The same doubt at- 
taches to two cities, Betah and Berothai, conquered 
by David, from which he “took exceeding much 
brass” (II Sam. viii. 8; in I Chron. xviii. 8 these 
cities are Tibhath and Chun). Copper utensils came 

also from Jsi'o-a.xi (whicb. liei-o probablv means Oy- 

prus), Tubal, and Meshech (Ezek. xxvii. 13). Ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, the people of the 
last-named country lived in the far north ; and the 
expression “iron from the north” occurs in Jer. xv. 
12. This iron seems to have been an especially good 
variety. The Rabbis mention the excellent Indian 
iron (‘Ab. Zarah 16a; Ab. R. N., Recension A, 
xx viii.) and the Indian swords (Tan., Wa’ethanan, 
6). Since the Oriental trade was chiefly in the 
hands of the Pheniciaus, the Israelites could thus 
become directly 7- acquainted with the metals and had 
opportunity to obtain possession of them. 

A general name for “ metal ” does not occur in the 
Bible, but the following species are mentioned : gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, antimony or stibium, 
and electrum. 

Gold (“zahab,” connected with the root “zahab,” 
“ to shine ”) ; The various Biblical terms (see Gold) 
employed to designate the color or the degree 
of purity of different varieties of the metal are in 
part identical with the terms used in the Talmud 
(Yer. Yoma iv. 41d ; a little different in Yoma 44b) 
to characterize seven varieties: (1) good gold (with 
reference to Gen. ii. 12; comp, “good gold from 
Opliir”; Targum Sheni to Esth. ii. 1, ed. Lagarde, 
p. 227); (2) pure gold, i.e., such gold as can be put 
into the fire without losing weight (the golden lamp 
of the Tabernacle is said to have been put into the 
fire eighty times without losing weight) ; (3) fine gold 
(“zahab segor”; comp. I Kings vi. 20); (4) “zahab 
mufaz,” which, according to one explanation, looks 
like burning brimstone, and according to another 
and probably more correct explanation is so called 
from the place in which it was found (Solomon’s 
throne was covered with this kind of gold; see I 
Kings x. 18) ; (5) unalloyed gold ; (6) spun gold (“ za- 
hab shaliut”), flexible as wax (the emperor Hadrian 
is said to have had a piece of the size of an egg; Dio- 
cletian, one as large as a Gordian denarius); (7) Par- 
vaim gold (II Chron. iii. 6), probably so called from 
an Arabian district. In the Babylonian Talmud 
gold of Opliir occupies the third place in the list; 
and “mufaz” gold is— apparently correctly— con- 
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nectecl with “ paz ” (comp. Cant. v. 15). The word 
occurs with the same meaning in the Talmud (Git. 
lib, 58a). If “ufaz ” (Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5) is not a 
proper name, it is likewise probably connected with 
the same root. Some commentators, referring to 
Targum, Pesliitta, and manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, consider it to be corrupted from “ Ofir.” Almost 
all the names for gold liere mentioned occur in I 
Kings x. Perhaps “eshkar” (Ps. lxxii. 10; Ezek. 
xxvii. 15) should also be connected with “sagur”; in 
Assyrian “luirasu sakru ” means “ massive ” or “ solid 
gold ” (Delitzsch, **' Ass} r risches Hand wOrterbuch, ” p. 
499b) ; and “ sagur” and “ eshkar” may be synonymous 
(Cheyne, in “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1899, xxi. 246; 
comp. Earth in “ Programm des Berliner Rabbiner- 
seminars,” p. 32, Berlin, 1901). The Assyrian “ liura- 
su 77 explains the Hebrew “ haruz 77 (Prov. viii. 10, 
xii. 27) ; the latter is used poetically for gold and 
really means “decided,” i.e., “declared a unit of 
value, ” which gold had been for a long time. More- 
over, the Greek xf waog (= “gold”) is said to come 
from the Hebrew (perhaps Plienician; see “R. E. J.” 
xvi. 276) word “haruz ” (Bochart, “Hierozoicon,” ii. 
534; I-L Lewy, “Die Semitischen Fremdworter im 
Griecliisclien,” p. 59). Poetically “ketem” (Lam. 
iv. 1; Job xxviii. 19, xxxi. 24, etc.) isyised, and ap- 
pears also in connection with “paz.” The expres- 
sion “bezel*” occurs only twice (Job xxii. 24, 25), 
and is usually interpreted to mean “bars of gold.” 
The meaning “ gold in rings ” is also accepted for 
it (Hoffmann, in “ Zeitschrift fur Assyriologic,” 1887, 
p. 48). “ Ophir ” — that is, gold of Opliir— is its paral- 
lel ; and the writer of the Book of Job (Job lx.) says 
that both of these kinds of gold shall be as of no 
value to those who fear God. In the Talmud “ seeth- 
ing gold ” is also mentioned (“ zaliab roteah Sanh. 
92b). See also Gold for Biblical passages. 

Silver (“kesef”): This metal derives its name 
from its pale color. The denominative “liiksif” 
means “ make pale ” ( “ kasaf , ” like the Arabic “ kasaf , ” 
= “desiderare ”), although in Job xxii. 25 a compar- 
ison seems to be made between silver and something 
shining. The Greek apyvpiov (= Latin “ argentum ”) 
likewise goes back to apydg (“white”). “Kesef” 
was, in addition, a term for money in general 
among the Hebrews (see below). Silver has its 
veins (Job xxviii. 1). It is not found on the surface, 
nor in river-beds, like gold: but it must be taken 
with hai'd labor from the depths of the mountain, j 
Strangely enough, the Septuagint translates “ka- 
sifya,” in Ezra viii. 17, according to the meaning of 
the root: h apyvpiov toVw, “place of silver,” that is, 
Ctesiphon. 

Copper (“ nehoshet ”) : The Hebrews probably 
knew copper only in its natural state, and not as 
bronze, which is copper alloyed with tin, unless 
the copper ore was found mixed with tin. Accord- 
ing to one hypothesis, the Biblical-Hebraic “sefer” 
means “brass” or “bronze” (“ J. Q. R.”xv. 102). The 
term tfTJPQ (“bronze ”) occurs only in a late Jewish 
work (“Seder ha-Dorot,” s.t. Tn, following “Slial- 
slielet lm-Kabbalah,” ed. Amsterdam, p. 8b), where 
the metals collected by David for the building of 
the sanctuary are enumerated (comp. Eusebius, 
“Praeparatio Evangelica,” ix. 4). Bronze tablets 
are mentioned in I Macc. viii. 22; xiv. 18, 26; and 


in Antioch tablets of the same metal informed the 
Jews of their rights. The altar was covered with 
copper, which did not melt, although lire was con- 
tinually burning upon it (Lev. R. vii. ; Tan., Teru- 
mah, 11). A bronze serpent (Hum. xxi. 9; II Kings 
xviii. 4) is mentioned, and the proper name “Ne- 
liushta ” (II Kings xxiv. 8), the hyssop represented 
in bronze (Parali xii. 5), and shells of bronze (noyxv ; 
Yelammedenu, in “‘Aruk,” s.v. *»Jd^1|p) are note- 
worthy. See Copper. 

Iron (“barzel,” “parzel”): The mountains of 
Palestine contained iron ore (Deut. viii. 9). Its 
value was less than silver and more than stones (Isa. 
lx. 17). As was also the case in early times among 
the Greeks and Romans, iron was little used b} T the 
Hebrews; and it is mentioned only four times in the 
first four books of Moses (see Iron). Many under- 
stand the word “ paldah” (Nall. ii. 4) to mean “ steel,” 
a preparation of iron ; but the correctness of this in- 
terpretation is uncertain. Iron can be broken in 
pieces with a hammer. In this it is a symbol of the 
Torali, which has numerous attributes and charac- 
teristics (Suk. 52b; see Tos. ib.). A teacher of the 
Law must be as hard as iron (Ta‘an. 4a). To forge 
and harden iron it must be put red-hot into cold 
water (Sliab. 41a). Iron was heated on coal; and 
there are halakic regulations for doing this on the 
Sabbath (ib. 130a). Iron as well as lead was used 
on the yokes of animals (Kelim xiv. 4, 5). The 
Rabbis were acquainted with the magnetic stone 
which attracts iron (Sotali 47a, “ eben slio’ebet ”). 

Tin (“ bedil, ” from a root meaning “ to separate ”J : 
The name itself indicates that the metal is not a pure 
one, but consists *of parts separated from other 
metals, perhaps the lead in bars of silver (so Dc- 
litzsch on Isa. i. 25, where the word is used in the 
plural with “ sigim ” ; Ibn Ezra rightly observes that 
no other names of metals occur in the plural) ; com- 
pare the Latin “stannum” (Pliny, “Historia Natu- 
ralis,” xxxiv. 47); German, “werk”; and English, 

“ alloy. ” That “ bedil ” denotes some particular metal 
is evident from passages like Hum. xxxi. 22 and 
Ezek. xxii. 18, 20; xxvii. 12, where it is mentioned 
along with other metals; and according to the Sep- 
tuagint this metal was Kaaairepog — “ tin, ” a trans- 
lation which Luther has throughout his version. 
Among the Romans, until the fourth century, tin 
was called “plumbum album.” The Jews were 
probably acquainted with tin through the Phc- 
nicians, who brought it from their European colonies 
(from Britain [?]; see Gutschmid, “Kleine Schrift- 
on,” ii. 55). The instrument used in summoning 
the people to synagogue in Babylonia was of tin 
(Pethaliiali of Regensburg, p. 14, ed. London, 1856). 
Beautiful tin Seder platters are still in existence. 

Lead (“‘oferet”; Aramaic and Neo-Hebrew in 
Mishnah and Talmud, “ abar, ” “ a bra ”) : Lead is men- 
tioned in Num. xxxi. 22; Ezek. xxii. 18, 20; also 
in Ezek. xxvii. 12, where it is referred to as an ex- 
port of Tarshish. Lead was obtained direct from 
the mines (Hul. 8a). It is the symbol of weight (Ex. 
xv. 10). Tradition relates that the river-beds near 
Jerusalem were lined with lead (Letter of Aristeas, 
ed. Wendland, §90; comp. “Seder ha-Dorot,” i. 115, 
Warsaw, 1891). White lead (Persian, “sapidag” 
[see “Z. D. M. G.” 1. 6, 43] ; Syriac, “aspedka”) oc- 
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curs in the “Halakot Gedolot” and elsewhere in the 
literature of the Geonim as “ alsefidag 57 (see Ko- 
liut, “ Arucli Completum,” iv. 82). A wire of lead 
(•‘ petilah she! abar”; Sauh. 52a) was used in killing 
those condemned to death by lire. The eaves of 
houses were made of lead (Mik. vi. 8). 

Antimony or Stibium (“ puk ” = “ eye-paint ” 
[comp. “Z. D. M. G.” v. 330] ; now called “kuld” 
in the Orient; hence the verb “kahal ” [Ezek. xxiii. 
40] ; often mentioned in the Talmud and Midrash. 
[c.r/., Shab. viii. 3]): One spoke of “enlarging” the 
eyes with paint (Jer. iv. 30, R. Y.) or of painting 
them (II Kings ix. 30). The meaning of Isa. liv. 
11 is disputed. According to Saadi a, paint is 
meant here also; thus the meaning would be that 
the stones shine like women’s eyes. More modern 
scholars read “nofek.” Wisdom xiii. 14 interprets 
it to mean that on feast-days the faces of the gods 
were colored red with minium. 

Electrum: A translation given by many for 
“ hashmal ” (Ezek. i. 4, viii. 2); the English versions 
have Ambek. Bochart (“ Hierozoicon,” iii. 893) 
takes it to be the aurichalcum of the ancients. The 
Talmud has a liaggadic interpretation for it (Ilag. 
13a; comp. Munk in “Guide des Egares,” ii. 229). 
Omitting “ hashmal ” as not being the name of a met- 
al, Moses Cohen (on Ibn Ezra on Isa. i. 25) says that 

there are seven kinds of metals mentioned in the Bible. 

A general name for metals, “matteket” (plural, 
“ mattakot ” ; Kelim xiii. 7, xiv. 1 ; IIul. i. 6), from 
the root “ matak 55 = “ natak ” (Targ. 
Metals in to I Kings vii. 16, 23), is first found in 

the Tal- the post-Biblical literature o f the J ews. 
mud. occurs in the Middle Ages (“R. 

E. J. ” xliii. 83). Roman “ metalla ” in 
Spain are mentioned in I Macc. viii. 3. By way of 
punishment Jews were often exiled to Roman “me- 
talla,” i.e mines. A rather comprehensive word is 
(“broken pieces of iron”; Jastrow, “Diction- 
ary,” p. 266), from which (B. B. 89b; comp. 

“Halakot Gcdolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 421) would 
seem to mean “iron-monger.” Other names for 
metals which occur are the following: 

Argentum or Argentarium (Latin): Table-sil- 
ver; occurs often in the Midrash (Krauss, “Lelin- 
w or ter,” ii. 126). A similar word is “elirysargy- 
rum,” a kind of money (see below). 

Arsenicon (Greek) : A chemical element which 
occurs naturally together with sulfur and metals. 
In the Talmud (Huh 88b), Syriac, and Arabic it is 
called “ zarnikh.” 

Asimon (Greek, aatpiov) : In Mishnah, Talmud, 
and Midrash, an unstamped (silver) coin (Krauss, 
l.c. p. 86). The word may, however, be related to 
the Syriac “sema,” which means simply “silver ” 
(Bayne Smith, “Thesaurus Syriacus,” p. 2494). By 
“asem” the Egyptians indicated a compound of 
gold and silver (Greek, ifie/erpov); and the Septua- 
gint translates the Hebrew “hashmal” (see above) 
similarly. 

From tannaitic times dates a regulation forbid- 
ding the making of weights out of “ba'az” (see 
below), lead, tin (Rctoairspoc), and other metals, be- 
cause they gradually wear away to the disadvan- 
tage of the buyer (Tosef., B. B. v. 9 [ed. Zucker- 
mandel, p. 405]; B. B. 89b); in the text of the 


“Halakot Gedolot,” p. 421, NY1SDK also is found 
among the forbidden metals. Still Immanuel Low 
reads more correctly “ white lead ” ; see 

above) instead of NYlSDK 

Ba‘az ; This metal, mentioned above, is proba- 
l)ly a kind of tin (comp. Kelim xxx. 3; Targ. to 
Ezek. xxii. 18, and Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxi. 22). 
Ba‘az ranks above lead and Kacoirepoc (Men. 28b). 
It is doubtful whether “ abaza ” (Targum for “ betfil”) 
is related to it (see commentators on Kelim x. 2). 
Ba‘az was used for sealing documents (Targ. to Jer. 
xxxii. 11, 14). 

Halkoma (Greek, ^aZ/cwao): Brass or copper; 
mentioned often in the Targum (Krauss, l.c. p:299); 
especially bows of brass are mentioned (comp, the 
cognomen “ Halikopri ” = ^a/Uor rapeiog = “ the man 
with a brazen face ” (Krauss, l.c. p. 251). A similar 
analogy was; “A scholar is firm as iron” (Ta'an. 
4a). Corinthian brass, celebrated in antiquity 
(rroi^p), I s mentioned in the Talmud (Krauss, l.c. 
p. 543), as well as by Josephus (“ Vita,” § 13). The 
Syrian translates Ezra viii. 27 similarly. Xa/.Ko 
Aifiavov , in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18, can hardly mean any- 
thing else than “brass of Lebanon.” 

Gruti (Greek, ypvrjf): Pieces of metal (Krauss, 
l.c. p. 183). Perhaps the above-mentioned 
came from it (comp, ypvro = “ dealer in old 
iron,” in Wilcken, “Ostraka,” i. 381). 

Hararah (Kelim xi. 3): Lumps of metal after 
casting. 

Karkemisha: An Aramaic word of unknown 
origin, occurring in the Targum (Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxi. 22; Job xix. 24), and meaning “lead.” 

Milela (Ket. 67a); Gold ore as broken in the 
mine (Jastrow, l.c. p. 793). 

Niska: A bar of gold or silver; occurs a dozen 
times in the Babylonian Talmud (Jastrow, l.c. p. 
917). According to J. Halevy (in “ M. Scienc. Ling. ” 
xi. 73), “niska” is Sanskrit, and means “money- 
bag. ” The Greek ulog also indicates “ lumps ” or 
“bars” (Krauss, l.c. p. 141; comp, the Greek pvApoe 
= Latin “ massa” inBliimner, “ Technologies iv. 219). 

For sheet metal there was likewise a term from 
the Greek, (vfraAov; Krauss, l.c. p. 441), for 

which “tas” is used elsewhere. Still unworked 
pieces are called “golemim ” (Kelim xii. 6). 

‘ Eshet and ‘Ashashit : Especially frequent 
terms (Kohut, l.c. vi. 281; Jastrow, l.c. p. 1127), 
meaning “lumps” or “plates” or something similar 
(comp. Yoma 34b). Plates of iron were warmed 
(for the high priest) ; iron plates are spoken of also 
in ‘Ab. Zarah 16a. It is therefore natural to con- 
nect these words with the Biblical Hebrew “ ‘eshet ” 
(Ezek. xx vii. 19)= “hard iron”; since the idea 
“hard” seems certainly to be contained in it. In 
Men. 28b it is stated that the lamp of the sanctuary 
might be made of “ 'eshet ” as well as of gold; but 
“ ‘esliet” can not mean “ iron,” since it is classed above 
silver, unless indeed iron on account of its rarity 
was more valued than silver or even than gold. 
The metal must also have cast a reflection ; for the 
lamp itself (“candela”) is called “‘asliasit.” The 
plates, whether of iron, silver, or gold, must, there- 
fore, have been highly polished, somewhat like the 
ancient mirrors. 

Obryzon (Greek, oj3pv£ov): Pure gold; a term oc- 
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riming once in the Targum (Krauss, l.c. p. 14), and 
used also in Syriac and Arabic. Xpvadpyvpov, money 
called “gold-silver,” occurs also in rabbinical wri- 
tings (Krauss, l.c. p. 298). 

Paliza (Arabic, “falaz”; but see Frankel, l.c. p. 
153): A kind of bronze. Samuel (in the 3d cent.) 
bought a golden dish which was ottered him as 
bronze (B. K. 113b). 

Stomoma (Latin, from the Greek aropupa ; in 
Ber. 62b, NDDVtf ) : A term meaning sometimes the 
tempering of iron, sometimes steel itself. The ex- 
pression is found also in Syriac, Mandaam, and Ara- 
bic; the genuine Arabic is “ shaburkan ” (Low, in 
Krauss, l.r, p. 120; according to a passage quoted 
there, tin was also so tempered. Concerning the 
method see BID inner, l.c. iv. 343). Jiiger, Reiche- 
now, and Frenzel, in “Handbuch der Zoologie,” 
etc. (ii. 510, Breslau, 1880), state that the art of 
changing iron to steel was practised by the Jews. 

Sulfate of Iron: Used for ink; x&IkcivOos = 
“vitriol”; often mentioned by the Rabbis (Krauss, 
l.c. p. 549). 

Marteka: Silver-slag (Git. 69b). 

For the working of metals the Hebrews had to 
rely wholly on the Phenicians, as the history of the 
building of Solomon’s Temple indicates. In Saul’s 
time the Hebrews had armorers who 
Manufac- were very unpopular with the Philis- 
ture. tines (I Sam. xiii. 19, 20); and at the 
fall of Jerusalem smiths and lock- 
smiths (“haras” and “masger”; II Kings xxiv. 10) 
are mentioned. 

The tools used were : the hammer or ax (“ pa'am ” ; 
Isa. xli. 7; comp, aKpup in Sirach [Ecclus.] xxxviii. 
S3; other tools are mentioned, ib. xxxviii. 13, xlviii. 
17 ; also “ makkabah ” in Isa. xliv. 12; “pattish,” ib. 
xli. 7 ; and “halinut ” in Judges v. 26) ; tongs (“mel- 
kahayim ” ; Isa. vi. 6) ; hatchet (“ garzen ” ; Siloam 
inscription and Deut. xix. 5; this makes the word 
“barzel” in II Kings vi. 5 mean “tongs,” whereas 
it usually denotes only “iron”); bellows (“map- 
puah ” ; Jer. vi. 29; comp. Isa. liv. 6); lining-pot. 
(“mazref”) for silver and a (melting) furnace 
(“kur”) for gold (Prov. xvii. 3), whence the desig- 
nation “furnace,” for Egypt (Deut. iv. 20; comp. 
Isa. xlviii. 10), is derived. A prophecy of Ezekiel’s 
(Ezek. xxii. 18-22) rests wholly on the technical 
process of metal -casting. 

In Talmudic times there was used the anvil 
(“saddan” == “block”; Gen. R. x.), the “base” 
(“tahtit”; Kelim xvii. 17) for forging, which was 
beaten upon with a hammer. “To beat with the 
hammer ”(“ makali ha-pattish ”) is a very frequent 
expression in rabbinical literature. In the opinion of 
the Rabbis, tongs (" zebet ”)were created directly by 
God as tlie final act of creation (Ab. v. 6); compare 
the tongs (“ yattukin ” and “ parakin ” in Kelim xii. 

3) used in metal -casting. There were used also the 
spade (“kardos,” in Ps. lxxiv. 5, 6; comp. Ab. iv. 

5), the shovel (“mara ” — pappnv), the ax (“ hazina ”), 
and the hammer (“ kornos ” = Keapvoc). For grind- 
ing a peculiar tool was used (“ mashhezet ” ; Kelim 
xvii. 17; comp. “ yahad ” in Prov. xxvii. 17). Iron 
sledges (“masrekot shel barzel”; Ber. 61h; comp. 
Git. 57b) are mentioned as instruments of torture. 

The passage quoted from Ezekiel (xxii. 18-22) 


illustrates the manipulation of metals. The ore was 
gathered and thrown into the furnace, and the fire 
was blown to melt it (“natak,” substantive, “hit- 
t uk”). 

To rid the cast of slag (“sig,” “sigiiu ”) the metal 
was refined again in the lire (“zaraf,” “zakak”). 

To aid the process of melting, a kind 
Manipula- of son p (“ bar, ” “ barit ” = “ sal alkali, ” 
tion. "potash”; sec Luzzatto on Isa. i. 25) 
was thrown into the furnace. Hence 
a distinction was made between unrefined silver 
(" kesef sigim ” is probably the term ; Ezek. xxii. 18) 
and refined Silver (“ kesef mezukkak ” in I Chroii. 
xxix. 4, or “ zaruf ” in Ps. xii. 7). After the metal 
had been purified it was tested (“ bahan ”). Smelters 
and gold-workers in general were called “refiners” 
(“zorelim”; Nell. iii. 32; comp. ib. verse 31); there 
were also ironsmiths (“harashe barzel”; II Chron. 
xxiv. 12) and coppersmiths (“Jiarasli nehosliet”; 1 
Kings vii. 14). Copper could be worked in various 
ways; there were shining copper (yellow bronze?; 
“nehosliet muzhab ” in Ezra viii. 27), polished cop- 
per (“ nehosliet kalal ” in Ezek. i. 7; Dan. x. 6), and 
probably gilded copper also. 

Perhaps certain places in Palestine derived their 
names from the foundries existing therein, e.fj . , 
“Zarephat” (I Kings xvii. 9) and “ Misrephotii ” 
(Josli. xi. 8, xiii. 6). Malleable metals, such as gold, 
were made into plates (yp-|) from which were cut 
threads or wires (“kizzez petilim”; Ex. xxxix. 3). 
The important art of soldering was also known 
(“debek”; Isa. xli. 7). At the time of Solomon 
there was a special place for casting (“yazak”; 
comp. “ muz^ak ” in Job xi. 15). For the sanctuary 
“scoured” copper (“morat”; I Kings vii. 45, 46) 
was used, while for the Tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness the metal was not cast, but hammered into 
shape (comp, “mikshah”). As the excavations at 
Myceme show, this process was known before cast- 
ing, and was in use even in prehistoric times. 
The Hebrews knew also how to make gold and sil- 
ver articles by incrustation (“zafah,” “hafah ”). 

Ornaments of gold and silver are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible (see Costume). Tlie Hebrews 
bad metal mirrors (“ mar’ot ” ; Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; comp. 

Blu inner, l.c. iv. 265). Several metal 
Ornaments, articles recorded in the Bible and 
Weapons, Mislmah are mentioned together in 

and Kelim xi. 8: e.g. t weapons (helmet, 
Utensils, lance, vikuv , greaves, cuirass), women’s 
ornaments (“golden city,” i.c., a kind 
of crown with an image of Jerusalem), necklaces 
(“catelloe ”), nose-rings, finger-rings with or without 
seals, metal threads, etc. Besides, there were the 
sword (“J.iereb,” “sayif”), knife, dagger (“ pugio ”), 
sickle, scissors, hair-curlers (Ka/Juypap'/), etc. (Kelim 
xiii. 1, 2). The mortar (“maktesh ” ; Prov. xxvii'. 22) 
was usually of copper, probably for sanitary rea- 
sons, because copper does not rust; the pestle (Bib- 
lical “ ‘eli ” ; Aramaic, “ bukna ”), of iron. The iron 
pestle breaks the copper mortar (“asita ” ; Niddali 
36b). Mention should also be made of; tlie hoe 
(“ mafselet ”), the cutting-knife (opilp — Hebr. “sak- 
kin,” “magrefah”), the metal funnel (-poxoog = 
“aparkas”; Kelim xiv., end), and the furnace and 
hearth of metal (ib. v. 11). From this last arises 
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the expression “copper bottom” of the furnace 
(ib. viii. 3). 

The wealth of the Patriarchs in gold and silver is 
often emphasized (Gen. xiii. 2, xxiv. 22). Accord- 
ing to a legend, Abraham built him- 

History. self a high iron tower (Soferim ix.). 

The Israelites took articles of silver 
and gold with them out of Egypt (Ex. xi. 2, xii. 
35); and the Midrash on this passage (Tan. , Bo) 
states that they melted the idols of the Egyptians 
into lumps of metal. For the golden calf and for 
the Tabernacle the precious metal was used in large 
quantities. Many fabulous stories are told of the 
wealth of Korali, as also of that of Joseph. David’s 
and Solomon’s wealth in gold lias already been 
spoken of. Solomon’s throne was especially costly 
(I Kings x. 18). On the other hand, some of the 
later Jewish kings were so poor that they often used 
copper instead of gold. The copper pillars of Sol- 
omon’s Temple are said to have been taken to 
Koine ; but those taken could have been only from 
Herod’s Temple. Benjamin of Tudela, who saiv 
them in Home, states that on the day of mourning 
for Jerusalem they wept and exuded sweat. More- 
over, the pillars of the Temple (Herod’s) are de- 
scribed as of silver, gold, copper, tin (p v "Q)> and iron 
(“Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. Warsaw, i. 92a). Antiochus 
1Y. stole much gold and silver from the Second 
Temple (I Maoc. i. 21-24): and Herod the Great 
enriched himself by plundering the alleged graves 
of the kings (Josephus, “Ant.” vii. 15, £ 8: xvi. 7. 
§ 1). All the gates of Herod's Temple were of gold 
with the exception of the Nicanor Gate, the copper 
on which, however, shone like gold (Mid. ii. 3). It 
is said that Nicanor had copper gates made in Alex- 
andria for the Temple, and that they reached Pales- 
tine only by a miracle (Yoma38a; Yer. Yoma ii. 4). 
At the time of Herod, Menahem, the president of 
the Sanhedrin, brought eighty men in golden breast- 
plates before the king (Hag. hi. 2). The Roman 
general Crassus took away a golden beam from the 
Temple of Jerusalem (Josephus, l.c. xiv. 7, § 1). 
The cymbals in the Temple at Jerusalem deserve 
mention (Ps. cl. 5; Slick, v. as being made of 

metal. A golden grape-vine was placed on the gate 
of the Temple (Mid. iii. 8). 

The high priest John, i.e., King John Hyrcanus, 
did away with “ the noise of hammering ” in Jeru- 
salem (Ma‘as. Sli. v. 15; otherwise in- 

Miscella- terpreted in M. K. 11a). There are 
neous halakic regulations as to whether 
Conditions, neighbors were required to endure 
the noise of hammering (see “Pa- 
had Yizhak,” s.v. win niJBIN). Founders or 
gold- workers figure in later times also (ib. s.v. 
TV1DD1N)- When the table service broke at the court 
of King Janimms it was replaced by the gold-work- 
ers in Jerusalem (ib.). Women liked to wear golden 
ornaments; hence it is said that “goldsmiths have 
much to do with women ” (Kid. 82a). R Islimael 
b, Elisha had a golden tooth made for a Jewish 
maiden (Tos., Niddah, 4b, 66b). Earth instead of 
gold was put into the chest of Nahman of Gimza. 
R Joshua b. Hananiah was a maker of needles (Yer. 
Ber. 7d ; Yer. Ta‘an. 67d; see “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. 'DPiD). 
The teachers with the cognomen “Nappaha” were 


probably blacksmiths. The word “pattish”(= 
“ hammer ”) occurs also as a proper name; in the 
Talmud it has a symbolical meaning. xVt the time 
of Bar Kokba there were many Jewish smiths, and 
at Sichnim metal-workers were especially numer- 
ous (Griitz, “Gesch.” 3d ed., iv. 136, 145). The 
workshops of the goldsmiths are mentioned in 
the time of the Mishnah (Tosef., Kelim, middle ex- 
tract, vii. 10). At Jerusalem the gold-workers seem 
to have formed a separate gild (“zeliabim” ; Tosef., 
Suk. iv. 6). The word “ tarsiyyim ” was formerly 
translated “ironsmitli” (Schiirer, ‘‘Gesch.” 3d ed., 
ii, 65, note 212). 

In the Middle Ages there were makers of metal 
implements (Abraham, “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages,” Index, London, 1896). It is interesting to 
note t hat Jews took part in the Bristol copper tradd 
(ib.). The Jews engaged extensively in coinage 
also (see Misters). Strangely enough, the wri- 
tings on alchemy in the Middle Ages* circulated 
under the name of Moses; the word 
In tke nnr 'ft (Gen. xxxvi. 39), really a 
Middle proper noun, was explained to mean 
Ages. "the one who changes copper into 
gold ” (Ibn Ezra, ad loc. ; comp, a 
work on ant 'D in Steinsclmeider, “Hebr. Uebers.” 
No. 577). Miriam, Moses* sister, is said to have been 
the discoverer of the chemical known as bain-marie 
(see Jew. Encyc. i. 329, s.v. Alchemy). A Jew 
taught the English how to smelt copper (“Tr. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. Eng.” iii. 12). In northern Africa the 
Jews were the" only locksmiths, goldsmiths, metal- 
founders, and minters (see Africa). An Italian 
traveler of the sixteenth century relates that the 
greater number of Karaites in Jerusalem bad for a 
long time been metal-founders (“Jerusalem,” v. 86). 
From the very beginning Jews took an active part 
in the art of printing; and in some instances the 
Rabbis themselves cast the type for the printing of 
their own works (ib. v. 286). Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century there were in Berlin many 
Jewish die-sinkers and engravers (see “ Kaufmann 
Gedeukbuch,” pp. 629-658; comp. “ Mitteilungen 
. . . fur Jiidische Volkskunde,” ix. 12 et seq.). The 
word “Ghetto” is said to have been derived from 
the Venetian mint, beside which the Jews lived. 

Just as on the occasion of the war with Midian 
the Bible established laws of cleanliness in regard to 
metals, so later in rabbinical literature 
Halakic metal vessels are discussed in tlielr re- 
Bearing. lation to the Levitical laws of cleanli- 
ness. Metal vessels, whether flat or 
hollow, become unclean (vessels of other materials, 
if flat, do not become unclean) ; if they break they 
become clean ; but when mended the earlier 1111 - 
cleanness returns (Kelim xi. 1). Each metal dish 
which has a particular name may become unclean 
(ib. 2). If clean iron is united with unclean iron, 
the larger constituent decides as to purity (ib. 4). 
All implements of war, all ornaments worn by 
women may become unclean in so far as they have 
a hollowed part, thus constituting a vessel (ib. 8). 
The rule that a firmly fitting cover protects from 
uncleanness does not apply to ba‘az (see above) and 
lead, because the cover only lies on top, but does 
not close the vessel hermetically (ib. x. 2). If metal 
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• vessels which have become unclean from contact 
with a corpse receive the pnrilicative sprinkling, 
then break and are melted together and resprinkled, 
all on the same day, they, in the opinion of some, 
become clean (ib. xiv. 7). But these rules become 
lost in a sea of details, and further information on 
•the subject must be obtained from the codes (Mai- 
jnonides, “ Yad,” etc.). See Keltm. 

In the only passage in the Bible in which an al- 
most complete list of the metals is given their order 
of value is as follows: gold, silver, 

Value of copper, iron, tin, and lead (Num, xxx. 

Metals. 22). Generally, however, in the Bible, 
as also on the Egyptian monuments, 
silver is named before gold, to which metal it was 
preferred, owing to the greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. However, in estimating Solomon’s wealth, 
it is said of silver that “ it was nothing accounted of. ” 
Consequently, even at that early time gold must 
have been estimated at its true value (I Kings x. 21). 

From the Talmudic description of the lamp (Men. 
2Sb) the following classification of the metals ac- 
cording to their value results, beginning with the 
most precious: “ f eshet # (see above), gold, silver, 
ba‘az (see above), lead, tin (i< aoal-epog). The spears 
of the Hasmoncan kings were of iron plated 
with ba‘az (ib.): hence iron stood at the foot of 
the list, but only in regard to value. In respect to 
usefulness it stood high among the Jews. Among 
the Greeks and Romans iron isal ways ranked above 
tin and lead (Bll'iinner, l.c. iv. 8). The coinage of 
Oriental peoples rests on a gold basis; that of the 
Phenicians and the Greeks on a silver one; that of 
the Romans on one of copper (ib.). The Bible fixes 
silver as the medium of exchange (Levy, “Gesch. I 
dcr Judischen Munzen,” p. 8); so that in the matter 
of money, as in other things, the Hebrews were de- 
pendent on the Phenicians (comp, Schurer, l.c , ii. 
58). Amislmali in this connection is instructive (B. 
M. iv. 1). It states which metal is to bo regarded 
as a commodity, which as coin. “Silver buys gold 
(that is, as soon as the buyer has the gold coins — 
the commodity— in his hands, lie must pay for 
them with silver coins); gold, however, will not 
buy silver. Silver will buy copper; but not vice 
versa. Stamped money (“matbea 4 ”) will buy asi- 
inon ; but not vice versa.” 

Among the figures of speech in the Bible in which 
metals occur, there is the elaborate symbolism of 
Han. ii. and vii., where the kingdoms of the earth 
tire compared to metals. This idea was thoroughly 
exploited throughout the Middle Ages (see Driver, 
“Daniel,” pp. 94-97, Cambridge, 1900); comp. Ex. 

R. xxxv. 5: “Gold is Babylon; silver is Media: 
copper is Greece; iron is not mentioned either at the 
time of the First or of the Second Temple, since it 
symbolizes Edom [Rome], which had destroyed the 
Temple ; hence Edom can bring God no present in 
the Messianic kingdom.” Iron is the symbol of war 
(Mek., Yitro; Tosef., B. K. vii. 6); the relation be- 
tween gold and copper altars should be judged ac- 
cordingly (Midi*. Tadslic, xi.). A phallus was made 
of copper, or of gold (Ezek. xvi. 17; Isa. 1 vii. 8). 
According to Philo, who developed at length the 
symbolism of metals, gold denoted wisdom (a ofia; 
Philo, “De Leg. Alleg.” ed. Mangey, i. 25) or reason 


(idem, “ De Yita Moysis” iii. 4); copper denoted 
perception (alofhjciq ; ib.). From this Biilir (“Sym- 
bolik dcs Mosaisclien Cultus,” i. 280) 

Symbolic tried in vain to prove the existence 

Meaning*, of an elaborate symbolism of metals 
among the Hebrews. Maimonides 
says of the Bahians that they associated a particular 
metnl with each of the planets and made their statues 
to the latter of the appropriate metal (Chwolson, 
“Ssabier und Ssabismus,” ii. 658 et mj.). In Al- 
chemy “ moon ” is equivalent to silver; “sun,” to 
gold. In the, Midrash iron is the symbol of war 
I (Mek., Yitro, 11 ; B. Iy. vii. 6). The golden altar in 
the sanctuary symbolized the soul; the copper one, 
the body (Midi*. Tadshe, xi.). “ A scholar who is not 
hard as iron is no scholar” (Ta'an. 7a); R. Sheshet 
was such a hard scholar (Men. 95b). A scholar 
appears to an idiot like a golden pitcher; if he has 
spoken to the idiot once he seems like a silver 
pitcher; and if he derives benefit from the fool he is 
only an earthen one (Shah. 52b). The strict ban was 
called “iron fate ” (“gizra de-farzela ” ; B. K. 81b). 

In sorcery and superstition the metals were im- 
portant agents. If any one was bitten by a mad 
dog he was to drink out of a copper tube for twelve 
months; in a severe case he was to use a golden 
one ( Yoma 84a). Just as imprecations were usually 
written on leaden tablets in Rome (R. Wimsch, 

“ Sethianisclie Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom,” Lcip- 
sic, 1898), so the Jews wrote, and still write, their 
Amulets preferably on metal tablets. Coins or 
gold ornaments were put in the shoes or clothing of 
a bridegroom, with the idea that gold would take 
away the power of witchcraft (responsum quoted 
in Glassberg's “Zikron Berit la-Rishonim,” p. 149, 
Berlin, 1892). If copper, iron, tin, load, or any other 
kind of metal is thrown into the fire and some of 
the pretended stone of wisdom is rubbed oil into the 
metal, gold refined seven times will come out of the 
fire (Johanan Allemanno, in “ Kerem Homed,” ii. 48; 
Glassberg, l.c. p. 204). Even to-day Jews give 
heed to the so-called “tekufah.” Water may be 
kept from becoming poisonous if it comes in con- 
tact with iron (S. Landau, in “Arucli,” p, 1665; 
Griinbaum, “ Gesammelte Aufsiltze zur Sprach- und 
Sagenkunde,” pp. 102, 144, Berlin, 1901; “R. E. J.” 
xli. 147). For sorcery with metals see also “Sefer 
Y ill; asm,” ed. London, p. 234a. 

In Yemen to-day most people wear iron bands on ' 
their arms and feet and claim to feel strengthened 
thereby. The children wear around their necks a 
thick band of seven kinds of iron (“Eben Safir,” p. 
58b, Lyck, 1866). With this should be compared 
the metal amulets (“ lamina ”) representing the ser- 
pent of Moses, which a sect of Jews wore early in 
the common era (Philastrius, “ lire res,” § 21). In an 
apocryphal work ascribed to Cham, prescriptions 
on copper plates are spoken of (Fabrieius, “ Codex 
Apocr. N. T.” i. 301). Indeed, Korali is said to have 
engaged in chemistry (Griinbaum, “ Neue Beitrilge 
zur Semitisclien Sprach- und Sagenkunde,” p. 171). 

Bibliography: De Wette, Lchrhuch dcr Hchrllisch - .Ttidi- 
schen Archliologle , §§ 105, 300, Leipsic, 1814; Rosenvmiller, Bi- 
hlischc ' Altcrt I mm shun de, iv. L 58; Movers, PhCmizicr , iii. 

1, 27 ; Burton, The Gold Mines of Midi an , London, 1878 ; GI<>- 
1ms, xxxv. 282; Kinzler, Bihlisbhc Natinrjeschichte , 9tli ed.; 
BUimner, Technologic und Terminologie dcr Geiverhe und 
Riinstc bei Grieehen und Rumcrn , vol. iv., section 1, Leip- 
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METATRON (llebr. JVIDBID; Greek, MyrdTup; 
Latin, “ Metator ”) : Name of an angel found only in 
Jewish literature. Elislia b, Abuyali, seeing this 
angel in the heavens, believed there were “two 
powers” or divinities (Hag. 15a, above). When 
God wept over the destruction of the Temple, 
Metatron fell on his face and said : “ I will weep ; 
but weep not Thou,” God answered and said : “ If 
thou wilt not suffer Ale to weep, I will go whither 
thou canst not come, and there will I lament ” (Lam, 
L, Introduction, § 24; comp, Jer. xiii. IT). Metat- 
ron bears the Tetragrammaton ; for Ex. xxiii. 21 
says, “My name is in him.” Yet he may not be 
worshiped ; for the same passage says, “ Exchange 
Me not for him ” (dialogue between a heretic and a 
Babylonian teacher, in Sanli. 38b, below ; Targ. A er. 
to Ex. xxiv. 1 has Michael instead of Metatron). 

Moses begs Metatron to intercede with God for 
him, that lie may not die; but the angel answers: 

« it is useless ; for I heard the words behind the veil, 

* Thv prayer will not be answered ’ ” (both editions 
of Tan., Wa’ethanan, 6). When God sorrowed for 
the death of Moses, Metatron fell down before Him 
and consoled Him (Grunliut, “Likkutim,” v. 105a), 
and when Moses died, this angel with three others, 

“ the princes of wisdom,” cared for him (Targ. A er. to 
Dent, xxxiv. 6), The early commentators with good 
reason identified the prince of the world (Hul. 60a; 
Zeb. 16b ; Banli. 94a) with Metatron (Joel, “Bhckem 
die Religionsgescli.” i. 124 et seq.). God instiucts 
children in the Torah during the last quarter of the | 
day; Metatron, during the first three-quarters ( Ab. 
Zarah 3b). It was this angel who caused Shamhazai 
to say before the Flood, “ God will destroy the world ” 
(Yalk. i., § 44). He is, moreover, Enoch, the great 
scribe (Targ. Yer. to Gen. v. 24; in Hag, 15a he is 
likewise represented as a scribe). 

These statements, found in the earlier sources, 
contain all the characteristic traits ascribed to Me- 
tatron in the later mystical works. The latter call 
him the “ prince of the presence ” (Jel- 
In Later linek, “B. H.”ii., pp. xvi., 55 etseq.. v. 
Records. 171; “Responsen der Gaonen,” ed. 

llarkavy, No. 373, p. 372; comp. Isa. 
Ixiii. 9), and “prince of the ministering angels” 
(Jellinek, l a v. 172). He is the “mighty scribe” 
(ib. ii. 68), the lord of all the heavenly hosts, of all 
treasures, and of secrets (ib. ih 114, v. 174), and 
bears the lesser divine name (ib. ii. 61, 114, 11 < ; v. 
175). The Zoliar defines liis nature exactly by de- 
claring that he is little lower than God (after Ps. 
viii. 6° Yalk, Hadash, 7, No. 51 ; comp, especially 
Jellinek, l.c. v. 174). He is identical in all respects 
with Enoch; the “Ilekalot” (ib. v. 170-190), in 
which he is the chief personage, is called also “ The 
Book of Enoch” (comp. ib. ii,, p. xvi. and vi. 5S: 
“Enoch whose name is Metatron ”), 

In the Apocrypha likewise Enoch appears as the 
heavenly scribe (Book of Jubilees, iv. 23; II Enoch 
liii. 2), although elsewhere he is called Michael 
(Ascensio Isaac, ix. 21), while, as noted above, Taig. 
Yer. to Ex, xxiv. 1 substitutes the name of Michael 


for Metatron, which is found in the other sources. 
In the ’Hebrew writings Metatron fills the role of 
Enoch in the Apocrypha in bearing 
Identical witness to the sins of mankind. Since 
with. both sources represent him as a youth, 
Enoch. it may be assumed that the first ver- 
sions of the Hebrew mystical works, 
though they received their present form in the geonic 
period, originated in antiquity, so that the concep- 
tion of Metatron must likewise date from an early 
period. 

The views regarding the source of this conception 
differ widely. The name “Metatron,” which, as 
stated above, occurs only in Hebrew writings, is 
in itself striking. The derivation from the Latin 
“metator” (= “guide”) is doubtless correct, for 
Enoch also is represented as a guide in the apocry- 
phal work which bears his name; and the Hebrew 
Book of Enoch, in which, however, reference to 
Metatron is constantly implied, says: “He is the 
most excellent of all the heavenly host, and the 
guide [Metatron] to all the treasuries of my [God] 


(B. II. ii. 117). . „ 

Mysticism prefers obscurity, and intentionally 
chooses a foreign word instead of the well-known 
name of Enoch. Koliut identifies Metatron with the 
ZoroastrianMitlira; but probably only a few traits 
were borrowed from the latter. Sachs, Grunbaum, 
Weinstein, and others think that Metatron is iden- 
tical with Philo's Logos; but L. Cohn, the eminent 
Philonist, contradicts this view. M. 
Views as Friedltinder, on the other hand, takes 
to Origin. Metatron to be, both in name and in 
nature, none other than Horus, the 
“frontier guardian” and “surveyor of the frontier” 
of the early Gnostics. These divergent views clear- 
ly indicate that Metatron combines various traits 
derived from different systems of thought. Grun- 
wald (in “ Jalirb. fur Judisclie Gescli. und Literatur, 
1901 pp. 127 et seq.) has yet another solution for 
the problem of Metatron. The ancients had already 
noticed that the numerical value of the letters in the 
word “Metatron” corresponded with those of the 
word “Shaddai ” (=314), and “Metatron” is also 
said to mean “ palace ” (“ metatrion ”), and to be con- 
nected with the divine name DipD (“place”), etc. 

In medieval mysticism Metatron plays the same 
role as in antiquity and in the period of the Geoiura 
(passages in Schwab, s.v.), thus furnishing a further 
proof of the tenacity and stability of mystic and 
superstitious conceptions, 

"Rttu tography • W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jude ntlium s '< ni 

B [xeutStame,,hi Z C rtJ ! fer,.pp.24T m Berim 19©; 

temvieser in Jew. Excyc. i. 6< < et seq. (Metatron-Enocn) , M. 

Friedlfnder, Der Vorchristliclie Jildische Gnostwismus.w. 

102 et seq.. Gottingen, 1898; M. Grunbaum, Gesammtlte 

Anfslitzc zur Spy etch- und Scigcnlcundc. PP*. ‘11"*, ty*, 
Berlin, 1901; M. Grunwald, Bin Altes Symbol in 
leuclituna , in Jalirb. fur Judisclie Gescli. tnid Litcratw, 
iy : 1ST. Berlin, 1901; idem, in 


etseq ‘L GinzT^erg, Jew^NCYC. iii.46ib (Metatron-Enoch); 
A. Kohut, Jildische Angelologic und Mmanolwfe PPgJf f 
Taimie 1866: idem, in Magyar ZsidoSzemte. Jo°*, 1 . 
98-100 ; M. Sachs, Beitriige zur Sprach - und Alte,rtlnms- 
f or seining. i. 108, Berlin, 1852: M. Schwab, Vocabulary e de 
VAnaelnlogie , p. 170; Weinstein, Zur Genesis der. Agada, 
part ib, Die Alcxandrinische Agada ; 0 §°ed 
L. Cohn in Alonatssclinft , xlvn. 89-96 , Zunz, G. V. ~ a e ., 

p j m L. B. 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS. See Transmigration 
of Souls. 

METER IN' THE BIBLE : Tlie question 
whether the poetical passages of the Old Testament 
show signs of regular rhythm or meter is yet un- 
solved; the question involves princi- 
State of the pally Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and most 
Question, of the prophetical books, with many 
songs and speeches contained in the 
historical books. The subject of strophic arrange- 
ment is not treated here, since it relates as much to 
the divisions of thought as to those of metrical form 
(see Parallelism). 

No one can establish the metrical character of the 
whole of this literature, and no one can successfully 
deny that it is metrical in part. The former of these 
statements will be generally accepted; for those 
who wish to find meter in t'lie — Qld Testament are 
obliged to make many emendations of the text. As 
the second statement is often controverted, the ap- 
peal must be made to a trained and unprejudiced 
ear (not eye). The case might rest on a single 
Psalm, the 54th, which is as metrical throughout, 
as some familiar English poems. The following 
translation of verse 8 imitates accurately the flow 
of the original: 

" 0 aiy God ! by Tliy name now redeem me, 

And by all Thine omnipotence free me.” 

The rime is unessential, though it is perfect in the 
Hebrew. The important matter is the regularity 
of . movement, indicated by the symbol 3 + 3, 
which means that the verse consists of two equal, 
stichoi separated by a cesura, each stichos hav- 
ing three tones. The movement may be termed 
either “rhythmical” or “metrical,” for the two are 
identical, as Sievers has shown (“Studien zur Ile- 
brilischen Metrik,” p. 25, Leipsic, 1001). It is just 
as erroneous to call such a Hebrew verse a hexameter 
as it would be to apply that term to its English 
equivalent; it is convenient to call each tone-section 
a foot, but even that designation, must be explained as 
referring to rhythm, not to syllabic division. That 
which gives these feet their metrical character is 
not the accent, which only marks, not makes, the 
rhythm; it is the flow of time, as measured in waves 
or pulse-beats recurring at regular in- 
Colloca- tervals. The time being equal, it mat- 
tions of ters not whether the syllables in the 
Regular different feet are alike in number or 
Accent. not. In the example given they 
happen to correspond ; each foot lias 
the form X X — except that the two riming feet 
are of the form x X — X. 

Every kind of foot in this psalm is frequently 
met with in English poetry ; take, for example 

Ps. liv. 3, 4 : X X -q X x X, X (Comp. 

Tennyson : “That he shouts with Ill's sister at plav.”) 

Ps. liv. 8, 4: - X X, X X X (Comp. 

“ All in the valley of death.”) 

There are hut three more variations in the psalm: 

X, X -A X, — , which all occur in two consecu- 
tive lines from Coleridge’s “Christabel 

- x - -XX - 
“Is the night chilly and dark ? ” 

X — X — X — X 
“The night is chilly but not dark.” 


This same measure (3 + 3) holds in Psalms liv., 
Ixvii., and Jxxxii., and it is a curious coincidence 
that verse 5 in each is extended to 3 + 3 + 3 tones, 
while nearly all the other verses have 3 + 3 ’ 
Psalm ( \ begins with a single 3, has a triple 3 in 
verses 8 and 4, and ends, as does Psalm Jxxxii., 
with a kind of Alexandrine. The remaining feet 
are 3 + 3. All these are short psalms, but several 
long ones are almost as strictly regular (e.r/,, Ps. 
lxxx. , lxxxi. , lx xxv., xci.). Others follow prevail- 
mgly the scheme 4 +4 (e./j., Ps. xlvi., liii.), and 
there are still other combinations, as 2 4-2 -8 4-2 
and 4 + 3. , ~r • ~r , 

Outside the Psalms there are many poems and 
long sections either completely or measurably regu- 
lar, as De ut. xxxii., Ex. x\\, Isa. xli. 1-10, and 
large portions of the Book of Job. But the great 
majority of the Psalms are very irregular, and some 
of them defy all metrical rules (e.g., Ps. xlv., ]v., 
Ixiv., lxxi., lxxxvi., xcv., cii. ). The common prac- 
tise is to be censured, which, by conjectural emenda- 
tion, alters the text in such cases to fit the assumed 
meter. Conjectures that approve themselves on 
critical grounds give, to be sure, one more sign of 
their correctness when they smooth rough meters; 
but no metrical system thus far proposed has proved’ 
satisfactory. An example or two may serve to soften 
the apparent dogmatism of this judgment. One of 
the most elaborate metrical systems is that of Sie- 
vers (1901), who analyzes 93 poems. Of these, 20 
are psalms, but not a single rhythmically difficult 
psalm is included. Baethgen’s commentary on the 
Psalms (3d cd., 1904) attempts to give some met- 
rical account of each of the 150 Psalms. In the case 
of those noted above as difficult (and of mail}' 1 more) 
he Lankly admits the difficulty, often confesses 
that it is insoluble, and in most other cases offers 
conjectures resting on an assumed regularity of the 
meter, whereas the very question at issue is whether 
any such regularity can be shown. 

So far as the evidence extends at present, it can only 
be assei ted that the Hebrew poets were acquainted 
with meter, and employed it very freely, changing 
at will from one form to another, within the same 
composition,, but making the substance of their 
thought so far paramount over its form that tliev 
were often unwilling to wait for a perfect rhyth- 
mical expression. 

Metrical systems published before the nineteenth 
century are so mingled with subjective fancies that 
none of them is now worth considering ; they were all 
patiently examined and thoroughly 
History refuted by J. L. Saalschutz (“ Yon der 
of the Form der Ilebriiischen Poesie ” Kb- 
Question. nigsberg, 1825). J. J. Bellermann’s lit- 
tle book on t he subject (“ Versuch liber 
die Metrik der Hebraer, ’’Berlin, 1813) is sound in prin- 
ciple, and its only important defects relate to the 
“ morro” (units of time) and the “ sheva. ” Saalschutz 
con ected these defects, but erred in contending fora 
rhythm that descends (-a xx. -X, etc.) instead 
of one that ascends (X+ XX—, etc.). Ernst 
Meier (“Die Form der ITebraischen Poesie,” Tu- 
bingen, 1853) returned to Bellermann, and reduced 
the matter to greater simplicity through liis folk-lore 
studies. His contribution has been unduly belittled. 
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even by Kuenen; its chief mistake was in applying 
to all poetry wliat is true only of a part. Julius 
Ley (“Gruudzugedes Rhytlnnus inder Hebriiisclien 
Poesie,” Halle, 1875) supplied that defect by a fun- 
damental investigation which gave a scientific basis 
to the whole subject. His system was cumbersome 
at first (1866), but he improved it under the criti- 
cism of thirty-live years. Bickell held the untenable 
theory that Hebrew meter is syllabic, like the Syriac, 
and is written uniformly in regular trochees or 
iambi. Hubert Grimme (“ Psalmenprobleme,” Frei- 
burg' 1902) built avowedly on Ley’s basis, but added 
a new doctrine of the morse which is an improve- 
ment on the old, but which he has not been able to 
establish. In his earlier work he held correctly that 
the structure of the feet may vary in the same com- 
position; at present he holds the opposite theory 
and employs it freely in textual emendations. 
Sievers was the first to trace out thoroughly the 
relations of Hebrew metrics to general metrics. 
That part of his system possesses permanent value ; 
but its practical application is marred by the at- 
tempt at an impossible simplicity and symmetry 
which derives every foot from the anapest. 


Bibliography : In addition to works mentioned in tlie body of 
the article, Ewald, Die Didder des Alien Bunder part i, 
Gottingen, 1835 ; Gustav Bickell, Carmina Vetcris lesta- 


irica Veterum Hcbrcvorum , Vienna, 1899; Eduard Kdnig, 
Stilistih , Iihctorik , Poettfc, pp. 3115-360, Leipsic, 1900. 

j t W. H. C. 


METHODOLOGY. See Talmud. 

METBOLOGY. See Weights and Measures. 

METUENTES (lit. “fearing”): Term used in 
the Latin inscriptions by Juvenal for Jewish prose- 
lytes. It corresponds to the Greek term vefiofiEvoi 
tov Qi-6v, which occurs in Josephus (“Ant.” xiv. 72, 
ed. Niese) and in Acts x. 2, 22; xiii. 16, 26, 48, 50; 

xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 17; xviii. 7, and to the Hebrew 
“More Yiiwii,” which, at an early date, likewise 
seems to have denoted proselytes (see II Kings 

xvii. 28, xxxii. 83). In the Psalms the expression 
is used for the whole body of pious persons outside 
the house of Israel (Ps. cxv. 11, cxviii. 4, cxxxv. 
20; comp. Esth. ix. 27; Isa. lvi. 6), or perhaps for 
certain Gentiles who had adopted some of the Jew- 
ish customs, notably the observance of the Sabbath 
and abstention from forbidden meat. Paul refers 
to such at Antioch, Thyatira, Thessaloniea, and 
Athens. About the Black Sea a large number of 
inscriptions have been discovered relating to *“ wor- 
shipers of the Most High God ” who were also of the 
same class, though possibly tlieir Judaic practises 
were not so pronounced as in the cases nearer Pal- 
estine (see Hypsistarians). A mocking crucifix 
found on the Palatine Hill at Rome has the expres- 
sion 2EBETE 0EOjSF (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 222, s.r. 
Ass-Worsiiip). Mek., Mishpatim explains Isa. lvi. 
6 as “those who fear Heaven.” See Proselyte. 


Bibliography: Schiirer, Gcsch. 2d ed., iii. 103-105; idem. Die 
Judenim Bosporcimftchcn Eddie, etc., in Sitzimrfsbenchte 
der Berliner Almdeime, 1897, pp. 200-225; Bernays, Die 
Gottesf ii 7 'diti(jen bci. Juvenals in Gesanmicltc isdiriften . 

S. J- 


METUBGEMAN (“interpreter”): With the re- 
turn of the exiles from captivity the religious in- 


struction of the people was put into the hands of 
the Levites (Kell. viii. 7-9; II Chron. xvii. 8, 9; 
xxxv. 3). These functionaries were called 
(“ teachers ”). In all probability the language of in- 
struction was still Hebrew (Friedmann, “Onkelos,” 
p. 81, to the contrary). How long the Levites con- 
tinued in the office of teachers and how long the 
Hebrew language remained intelligible to the masses 
are unknown ; but at a later time, when Aramaic had 
become the vernacular, and religious instruction had 
ceased to be the exclusive privilege of the priest- 
hood, the Levitic pfc (“teacher”) gave way to the 
lay JDiHIDD (“ interpreter,” “translator”), called also 
pj-yin or The official was paid probably by 

the community (comp. Pes. 50b; Raslii ad loc.). 
This seems, however, not to have been always the 
case, since the Halakah speaks also of a minor act- 
ing as meturgeman. 

The weekly lesson from the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets was read by a member of the congregation, 
and the meturgeman had to translate into the ver- 
nacular the Pentateuchal lesson verse by verse; from 
the Prophets he translated three verses at a time. 
While the reader of the Hebrew text was forbidden 
to recite by heart, the meturgeman was not per- 
mitted to read his translation from a book, or to look 
at the Hebrew text when translating, in order that 
the people should not think that the translation was 
contained in the text. The meturgeman was also 
forbidden to raise his voice higher than that of the 
reader of the text. He did not limit himself to a 
mere literal translation, but dilated upon the Bib- 
lical contents, bringing in liaggadic elements, illus- 
trations from history, and references to topics of 
the day. This naturally required much time, to gain 
which the weekly lesson had to he short, so that 
the Pentateuch was finished only in a cycle of three 
or three and one-half years; while the portion from 
the Prophets was frequently abbreviated. 

The free handling of the text, which frequently 
changed the translation into a sermon or homily, 
gave the meturgeman ample opportunity to intro- 
duce his subjective views into the lesson; and with 
the multiplication of sects this became distasteful to 
the Rabbis. The increase in the opposition to the 
meturgeman led to the fixation of the Targumim 
and to the demand that the meturgeman keep 
strictly to mere translation. But a mere translation 
satisfied neither the public, who had known the text 
from early school-days, nor the meturgeman, who 
was deprived of an opportunity to parade his knowl- 
edge and to display his oratorical gifts. As a conse- 
quence the “darshan,” or preacher, was introduced ; 
and the literal translation fell gradually into disuse. 

While the meturgeman as Bible interpreter was a 
purely Palestinian institution, as interpreter of the 
Mishnah he was known also in Babylonia, where he 
was called Amora. The head of the academy, while 
seated, would tell him in Hebrew and in a low voice 
the outline of his lecture ; and the meturgeman would 
in a lengthy popular discourse explain it in the ver- 
nacular to the audience. It is noteworthy that the 
meturgeman, whether explaining Bible or Misbnali, 
was not held in much esteem by the public ; and in 
Talmud and Midrasli he is frequently referred to 
with contempt. See also Targum. 
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Bibhorkaphy : -Y_ Hiitoscii. in. TSe-. 

Berliner, Targum Onhclos , ii. 73 

Friedmann, Onhclos , pp. SI ct seq. 

s- s. C. L. 

METZ : German fortified city in Lorraine ; it has 
a population of 58,463, including 1,451 Jews. Ac- 
cording to ancient chronicles, Jews liad settled in 
Metz in the year 22 1 ; they enjoyed municipal free- 
dom, and lived on very good terms with the Chris- 
tians. It is stated also that when St. Eucairc, Bishop 
of To ill, had undertaken to convert the Jews, the 
emperor Julian, who was at Metz at the time, con- 
demned the bishop to prison for his untimely zeal. 
Under the Merovingians and Carlovingians there 
were Jews at Metz, engaged as agriculturists, mer- 
chants, artisans, and especially as goldsmiths and 
physicians. Jews and Christians formed intimate 
friendships; the clergy dined in the homes of the 
J ews, and more than one intermarriage 

Early resulted from this friendly intercourse. 
Conditions. The cordiality of these relations was 
increased by the efforts made by the 
Church councils to disturb it. At a council held at 
the monastery of St. Arnould at Metz May 1, 8SS, 
at which Balbodus, 

A r c h b i s h o p o f 
Treves, presided, and 
which was attended 
by Dadou, Bishop of 
Verdun; Arnold, 

Bishop of Toul ; and 
Robert, Bishop of 
Metz, on the com- 
plaint of the dean of 
the cathedral Jews 
were forbidden to 
drink or eat with, or 
to marry, Christians. 

These vexations 
lasted but a short 
time ; under the suc- 
cessors of Charles the 
Ba 1 d , Je w s m i gh t o w n 
real estate, and this 
would lead to the 
supposition that they 
had other municipal 
rights. Bishop Adal- 
beron in 945 commanded David, a Jew of the dio- 
cese of Metz, to restore to the monastery of St. Glos- 
sinde a vineyard of which he had secured possession. 
This Adalberon, who occupied the episcopal see 
until 984, was always very favorable to the Jews, 
who revered him. According to the chronicles, at 
his death “ the Jews wept aloud ; and mourned and 
lamented.” Some years later they showed similar 
feeling at the obsequies of another virtuous and tol- 
erant archbishop— Mattard. The dukes of Lorraine 
also took them under their protection and treated 
them with the greatest -consideration. Thanks to 
this social peace, they devoted themselves to study, 
and among them were scholars called “the sages 
of Lorraine ” (-tfy6 V:on) ; celebrated rabbis, such 
asR. Simon ha-Gadol, R. Machir, Leontin,R, Eliezer 
(the author of the “Sefer ere’im”), and especially 
Rabbenu Gersliom Me ’or ha-Gadol. 


Persecutions, especially during tlie Crusades, scat- 
tered the Jews of Metz. Those who afterward re- 
turned found a refuge there, for which 
Period of they were obliged to pay thirty-four 
Persecu- deniers, levied on them when they edi- 
tion. tered the city. Nevertheless, in 1365 
they were expelled by the magistrates, 
who assigned their presence as the cause of the 
destruction by lightning of twenty-two houses. In 
1567, after France had taken possession of Metz, 
some Jewish families were again admitted with the 
consent of the marshal of Vieilleville, and less than 
thirty years later they were organized 
into a community. In 1595 they met 
in general assembly and elected a com- 
munal board, to which they delegated 
all power and all authority in every- 
thing concerning administration and police, and the 
jurisdiction of civil cases. Of the six men compo- 
sing this council the following three were rabbis: 
Isaac, son of Lazare Levy; Joseph Levy; and Solo- 
mon, son of Gershon Zav. The proceedings of this 
assembly, as well as those of the election, were sub- 
mitted for the approval of the higher authorities, 

who on July 12, 1595, 

“ by the grace of God, 
and with the consent 
of his majesty, and 
of Monsieur, the 
D u k e o f E p er gn an, ” 
recognized those 
elected as the official 
representatives and 
the regularly ap- 
pointed intermedi- 
aries of the Jewish 
community of Metz. 

The community 
developed in influ- 
ence and numbers ; 
in 1614 it numbered 
500; in 1624 there 
were 120 families, 
consisting of more 
than 600 individuals. 
The rabbi at that 
time was M o s e s 
Oolien of Prague. 
Ilis nomination was confirmed by the Duke de Va- 
lette, peer aud colonel-general of France and com- 
manding general of the king in the city and citadel 
of Metz, “to undertake the above-mentioned charge 
and functions of rabbi.” A fact that should be no- 
ticed is that throughout the Middle Ages the nomi- 
nation of the rabbi required ratification by the state. 

In 1650 the rabbi was Moses Nerol ; contrary to 
custom, and for some unknown reason, the council 
of the community did not ask the government to 
confirm his nomination. Louis NIV. , during his 
visit to Metz Sept. 25, 1657, visited the synagogue 
and gave audience to the council of the trustees of 
the community as well as to the rabbi. The same 
day he signed letters patent for the privileges of the 
Jews, in which lie warned them that in the future 
they would not be allowed to choose a rabbi with- 
out obtaining his consent. 


t C7icm<xttJ< r. TT ct see J. ; A. 

ct acq., Berlin, 1S90 ; M. 
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As early as March 24, 1G03, and Oct. IS, 160o, 

Henry IY. had granted the Jews letters patent, ac- 
cording to which he “took them under his protec- 
tion, and permitted them to trade according to their 
franchises, liberties, and ancient customs.” These 
letters patent were maintained, and the Jews’ privi- 
leges were even increased, by Louis XIII. (Jan. 24, 
1632), by Louis XIV., and by Louis XV. (July 9, 
1718). Louis XIII. “rewarded them for their 
devotion and charity,” and granted them a new law 
to remove all difficulties between them and the in- 
habitants of the city, in consideration of the services 
they had rendered the garrison of Metz during the 
civil wars. The letters patent granted by Louis 
XIY. and Louis XY. were ratified and registered 
by the Parliament of Metz (Sept. 3, 1718). Those 


liimself, 17 rl Colien, already advanced in years, 

offered an example of patriotism by tendering his 
services for the defense of the city. It was he, 
also, who, after the victory of Yalmy, set out at the 
head of the defenders of Tliionville and, with Hol- 
ley, mayor of Metz, led them before the Ark, where, 
in an enthusiastic speech, lie extolled the bravery of 
the Jews and declared the country had the right to 
count upon the cooperation of all its citizens. Dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror the synagogue was closed, 
the sacred utensils used in the services were put un- 
der seal, and the courtyard was used for a pasture : 
the tombstones were taken from the cemetery and 
used for building purposes. 

By the decrees of 1806 and of March 7, 180S, the 
Jewish creed was officially recognized, and in the 



Interior of an Old Synagogue at Metz. 

(From Frauberger.) 


of May 7, 1777, gave the Jews still greater liberties 
and spoke of them as citizens of the land. In 1782, 
when the Count of Provence, afterward Louis 
XVIII., went to Metz, he visited the synagogue, 
and the chief rabbi, Lion Asser (Aiiyeii Loeb bex 
Asiier), in the name of the community, assured him 
of his homage and bestowed upon him the priestly 
benediction. This made a profound impression 
upon the count, and those about him were aston- 
ished to hear him praise the Jew. “Jew or Chris- 
tian,” he said, “what is the difference? I honor 
virtue wherever it is found.” 

The French Revolution was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the Jews of Metz. In 1792 the chief rabbi 


creation of the seven consistories and grand rabbin- 
ates the district of Metz and the community of the 
citv of Metz are mentioned. 

The first chief rabbi was Mayer Cliarleville, who 
was followed by Joseph Gougenheim, 
In Recent Witterslieim, Aaron Worms, Lyon 
Times. Lambert, and Lippmann. After the 
war of 1870 Lippmann, who was un- 
willing to surrender his allegiance to France, resigned 
his post. He was subsequently made chief rabbi 
at Lille. During this period Louis Morliange, for- 
merly professor'" at the rabbinical school in Metz, 
served as chief rabbi until the installation of Bigard. 
In 1S85 the latter was succeeded by Isaac Weill, 
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"who in 1890 succeeded Arnold Aron as chief rabbi 
at Strasburg. His successors at Metz were Adolphe 
Ury and the present (1904) incumbent, Nathan 
Net ter. 

By the royal decree of 1824 the rabbinical school 
that was transferred to Paris in 1859 was established 
at Metz. The synagogue was erected in 1840 and 
dedicated in 1845. The community possesses com- 
munal schools, an infant school, a hospital, a maz- 
ph bakery, and numerous charitable societies, 
including* a society of young people, which is recog- 
nized by the state and which gives aid without dis- 
tinction as to creed. 


Since the war Meyer has been largely engaged in 
the cultivation of sugar and cotton and in financial 
and commercial pursuits in New Orleans. In 1879 
he was elected colonel of the First Regiment of the 
Louisiana State National Guard, and in 1881 was 
appointed brigadier-general to command the First 
Brigade, embracing all the uniformed corps of the 
state. He was elected as a Democrat to represent 
the First District of Louisiana in the Fifty-second 
Congress, and has been successively reelected up to 
and including the present (1904) Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress. Mej r t*r has served on the committees on Na- 
val Affairs and District of Columbia. 


Bibliography : A. Jvahn, Lcs Rabbins de Metz , in R. R. J. 

xn. Schwab, Repertoire. 

A. U. 

METZ, ISAAC; German scholar ; lived at Ham- 
burg in the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
compiled a catalogue, entitled “ Kehillat Dawid,” of 
David Oppenheimer’s library (translated into Latin 
by Lazar Embden, Hamburg, 1826). To this cata- 
logue Jacob Goldenthal added an index (Leipsic, 
1845). Metz published also an edition of Judah ha- 
Levi’s “Chzari” (Hanover, 1836), based upon the 
Venice 1547 and 1594 editions. 

Bl g r ' i y f; g AP . 1I 7r : Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 1753 ; Zeitlin, 

Btbl. Post-Mendels, pp. 238-230. 

D - S. Man. 

METZLER-LOWY, PAULINE : Austrian 
contralto singer; born at Theresienstadt, Bohemia, 
Aug. 31, 1853. At the age of seven she entered the 
Prague Conservatorium, where she studied for four 
years. Graduating with honors, she immediately 
received an engagement at the theater in Altenburg. 
Her principal roles at this time were in Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” Ale a zone in “II Trovatore,” and Nancy 
in “Martha.” In 1875 she went to Leipsic at the 
invitation of Friedrich i Tasso, then manager of the 
S tad (theater there, and after her debut was at once 
pei manently engaged. Here she remained for 
twelve years, singing with extraordinary success 
under three successive managers, Friedrich Ilasse, 
Angelo Neumann, and Max Staegemann. She fre- 
quently appeared also at concerts and in oratorio at 
Hamburg, Bremen, Leipsic, Brunswick, and other 
cities, her appearance at the musical festival of the 
Allgemeiner Deutseher Musikverein in 1886 being 
especially memorable in this connection. 

In 1SS 1 Pauline Lowy married the piano-teacher 
Ferdinand Metzler. Since her retirement from the 
operatic stage (June 12, 1S87) she has devoted her- 
self principally to concert performances and later 
(from 1897) exclusively to vocal instruction. 


B K G ^^4^ nhard MwtocMtches Wochcn- 

blatt, pp. 408-4 <0, Leipsic, 1888; Riemann, Mnsik- Lex ikon 

S - J. SO. 

MEXICO. See South and Central America. 


MEYER, ADOLPH : American congressman ; 
born at New Orleans, La., Oct. 19, 1842. He was 
a student at the University of Virginia when the 
Civil war broke out; and in 1862 lie entered the 
Confederate army, serving until the close of the 
war on the staff of Brig. -Gen. John S. Williams of 
Kentucky, and holding finally the position of as- 
sistant adjutant-general. 


B ^J> 1( U- RAPHY : Biographical Congressional Director //, p. 

692, Washington, 1003. 

A. 

MEYER, ALBERT : Danish tenor singer ; born 
Oct. 29, 1889, at Soro, Zealand. In 1860 lie sang in 
the chorus of the Royal Theater, Copenhagen, where 
he received instruction from II. Rung. He subse- 
quently appeared at several concerts, and had just 
received his first role in “The Hunter’s Bride” 
(“ JiCgerbruden ”) at the Royal Theater, when the 
war between Denmark and Germany broke out (1864) 
and he was called to serve in the army. Upon his 
return in 1865 lie gave a concert which procured 
for him the means for a year’s study under Lam- 
perti in Milan. In 1866 lie received an engagement 
at Folketheatret in Copenhagen, where he re- 
mained as a soloist until 1873, when lie decided to de- 
vote his whole time to giving instruction in singing. 
He wrote “Tiieoretisk-Pmktisk Sangskole,” which 
presents a theoretical-practical singing method based 
upon physiological studies of the human voice, and 
which appeared in Copenhagen, 1874, with a pref- 
ace by Professor Panum. After a visit to the con- 
servatories in Berlin, Leipsic, Brussels, and Paris. 
Meyer opened in 1876a similar institution in Copen- 
hagen. 

In 1882 he was appointed conductor of the chorus 
°f th e Copenhagen Synagogue, for which lie com- 
piled “ Synagogekorets Melodier ved Sabbaths- 
gudstjenesten ” (Copenhagen,. 1892), melodies for 
use at the Sabbath services, among which are some 
compositions of his own. 

Bibliography; C. F. Brioka, Dansk Bingrafisk Lexicon 

‘ F. 0. 

MEYER, ANNIE (nee Nathan) : American 
writer; born in New York city Feb. 19, 1867. She 
early revealed literary gifts, and articles from her 
pen appeared in “The Critic,” “Harper’s Bazar,” 
“Lippincott’s Magazine,” and “The Bookman.” 
The best-known of her shorter stories is “ Vorbei.” 
Some of her tales depict phases of Jewish life. 

In 1887 she married Dr. Alfred Meyer. Her first 
books were “Helen Brent, M.D.” and “My Park 
Book ” (New York, 1899). Her most notable pro- 
duction is a novel, “Robert Annys, Poor Priest,” 
(New York, 1901). She also edited “Woman’s 
Work ’ (1898), the standard book on the subject. 

Mrs. Meyer lias further distinguished herself as 
an organizer, public lecturer, and woman of affairs. 
She was chairman of the Committee on Literatures 
at the World’s Fair Congress at Chicago, and was 
at one time vice-president of an anti-woman suffrage 
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movement. Her most valued communal service was 
in connection with the founding of Barnard College 

the first women’s college in New York. It was 

} ie r energy that gathered together its promoters and 
secured the collection of funds for the first year. 
See also Nathan. 

, M. II. II. 

MEYER, ARTHUR: French journalist; born 
at Havre 1846. When still a youth he went to Paris 
and bought and edited the “Revue de Paris,” which, 
however, was soon discontinued. For nearly twenty 
years he reported for “Le Gaulois” and “Paris 
Journal,” becoming, in 1868, part owner of the 
former, which he made the organ of the Bonapart- 
ists. When Prince Louis died in 1879 Meyer left 
the “Gaulois” and bought the “Paris Journal,” 
soon afterward u Lc Gaulois,” and finally the 
“Clairon.* The three papers he then merged un- 
der the name of the “ Gaulois,” and made it the main 
organ of the Clerical-Monarchic party. Meyer was 
one of the most vehement adversaries of Captain 
Dreyfus. 

Bibliography: Nouveau Laroussc Illusive. Lr 

< 2 * JP • JL » il • 

MEYER, DAVID AMSEX. : Danish financier ; 
born in Copenhagen Jan. 18, 1758; died there Aug. 
80, 1813. Meyer started in business for himself at 
a very early age, and during the period of general 
prosperity in the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury his operations increased greatly, extending to 
transoceanic countries. On the death of his brother, 
who had for some time been his partner, Meyer asso- 
ciated himself with his nephew IS. S. Trier, and 
founded the firm of Meyer & Trier, which occupied 
a prominent position in the world of finance. Sev- 
eral times the house had to face severe crises, as in 
1795, when a fire devastated Copenhagen, and in 
1799* when a general financial panic occurred. The 
firm, however, sustained no material injur}' to its 
commercial interests. 

In 1806 Meyer criticized the way in which the 
finances of the country were being administered, 
and he especially denounced the reckless issue of 
unsecured paper” currency. During the depression 
of the money market due to the Napoleonic wars, 
he was summoned by King Frederick VI. (1808), 
who consulted him on financial matters of state. 
Meyer is said to have exercised a great deal of influ- 
ence on legislation in those days; and, in common 
with other unofficial advisers of the king, he had 
to bear his share of popular hatred, perhaps not un- 
mixed with envy. During a financial crisis in 1811 
Meyer acted as the agent of the government in en- 
deavoring to avert pecuniary disaster. Enormous 
sums were placed at his disposal ; and it was left to 
him to decide whether applicants for funds desired 
the money for legitimate business purposes or for 
speculation, and to grant or refuse the requests ac- 
cordingly. The Danish merchants did not long sub- 
mit to his arbitration, but sought other means of 
raising capital. 

During the latter part of the year 1811 Meyer re- 
tired from active business, and in 1812 his firm re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the king for its 
“arduous and self-sacrificing work in accordance 


with our will and desire.” At the same time he re- 
ceived the title of “Hofraad.” 

Meyer left a fortune of 300,000 rigsbankdaler 
(8150,000), of which sum he bequeathed 200,000 
kronor ($50,000) to Jewish schools and charities in 
Copenhagen, while the remainder was distributed 
among various other educational and charitable 
institutions. 

Bibliography: Nathanson, Hofraad David Amscl Meyer's 
Lam et, Copenhagen, 1816; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk 
Lexicon. ~ 


MEYER, EDVARD: Danish journalist and 
author; born Aug. 6, 1813, in Copenhagen; died 
there Aug. 4, 1880. He was the son of very poor 
parents and received little or no education during 
his boyhood, which he spent in a Jewish charitable 
institution. At the age of fourteen he was appren- 
ticed to a wood-turner in Kjoge, and spent several 
years at this trade. In 1837 he established a weekly 
journal, the “Kallundborg Ugeblad,” which in 1839 
was incorporated with another paper. In 1841 
Meyer returned to Copenhagen, where he started 
a humorous weekly, “Friskytten,” and later a sen- 
sational daily, “Flyveposten,” which latter for some 
years yielded him an annual income of nearly 50,000 
banish crowns. After many vicissitudes Meyer 
ended his days as he had begun them— in a Jewish 
charitable institution. 

Of his many writings may be mentioned : “ Poetisk 
Nysepulver ” (Copenhagen, 1826) ; “ Conversation ” 
(ib. 1839), four pamphlets; “Danske Folkesange” 
lib. 1839), Danish popular melodies; “Digte og 
Eventyr ” (ib. 1842), poems and fairy-tales. 

Bibliography: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 

Er slew's Forfatter-Lexicon. 


MEYER, ERNST : Danish genre painter ; bom 
May 11, 1797, at Altona, Sleswick-Holstein ; died in 
Rome Feb. 1, 1861. He studied at the Academy of 
Arts and in Lorentzen’s Malerskole (“painters’ 
school”) in Copenhagen, and became, in 1814, a pu- 
pil of the Model skolen, where he was twice awarded 
a silver medal (1816 and 1818). One of his first 
paintings was “ Gretchen Kneeling Before the Holy 
Virgin,” which was exhibited at the Academy of Arts 
in 1818 and which received much favorable comment. 

Meyer aspired to become a historical painter, but 
after an unsuccessful attempt he abandoned this 
branch of the art. He spent three years (1821-24) 
in Munich, and then went to Rome, where he met 
Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, who was the animating 
spirit of the circle of Danish artists there. 

Of Meyer’s paintings the following may be men- 
tioned: “Scene at a Well near a Capuchin Monas- 
tery,” 1827 ; “ A Neapolitan Fisher Family ” (bought 
by Prince Christian Frederick), 1833; “A Fisher- 
man Observing the Wind ” and “ Parents Leading 
Their Son to the Cloister ” (painted between 1833 and 
1837), both of which are now in Thorwaldsen ’s Mu- 
seum. His most famous painting was “Sailors 
Landing Travelers at Capri,” which was exhibited 
at the Copenhagen Academy of Arts in 183 < and 
became so popular that Meyer made several copies 
of it. 

Bibliography : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

« F. C. 
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MEYER, FRIEDERICH CHRISTIAN: Jew- 
ish convert to Christianity; born at Hamburg in the 
second half of the seventeenth century; died in Bel- 
gium about 178S. After having been baptized at 
Bremen, he became a missionary and traveled for 
thirty years. He was the author of the following 
works: (1) “Licht zu Erleuchten die Juden,” ex- 
alting the glory of Jesus (Leipsie, 1711); (2) “Me'irat 
‘Enayim,” a pamphlet written in German, in which 
the author draws a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, showing the supremacy of the latter (Amster- 
dam, 1718) ; (8) “ Der Abscheuliclie Mord Christi,” in 
which he endeavors to demonstrate that the duration 
of the exile of the Jews can be attributed only to 
the crucifixion of Jesus (Hamburg, 1719); (4) “ Vera 
Immanuelis Generation 7 written in Hebrew and de- 
monstrating the divinity of Jesus from the Proph- 
ets, especially from Isa. vii. 14. 

Bibliography: Sammlung von AUen und JSeucn Theolo- 
Qischen Sachcn , 1723, p. 62S ; Wolf, Bibl. Hcbr. iii., No. 1897b 

D - I. Bn. 

MEYER, LEOPOLD : Danish ph}'sician ; born 
in Copenhagen Nov. 1, 1852. After graduating 
from the university of that city (M.D. 1880) he went 
abroad to stiuty obstetrics, and on his return became 
privat-docent in gynecology at his alma mater. In 
1S97 he was appointed professor of obstetrics and 
children's diseases in the same university. 
t Of Meyer’s writings the following may be men- 
tioned: “ Dot Normale Svangerskab, Fadsel, og 
Barselseng,” Copenhagen, 1882 (2d ed. 1891); “Men- 
struationsprocessen og dens Sygelige Afvigelscr,” 
ib. 1S90 ; "Den Forste Barnepleje,” ib. 1891. Since 
1890 Meyer has been associate editor of the “Biblio- 
thek for Laeger, ” the leading Danish medical journal. 

Bibliography : Caroe and Selmer, Den Dan she Lcegestand ; 

C. F. Bncka, DctHek Bini/ratixk Lexicon. 

s - ' F. 0. 

MEYER, LOUIS : Polish poet ; born in the 
village of Sluzewo (Sluzhew), government of War- 
saw, Russian Poland, 179(5 ; died March 25, 1869. He 
was sent in 1810 by his father to Berlin, where he pre- 
pared himself fora business career, at the same time 
manifesting an unusual talent for poetry. In 1816 
he returned to Poland, where lie established him- 
self in business, but still found ample time to con- 
tinue his studies and to write German verse. In 
1861 lie .was elected member of the County Assem- 
bly, which, however, on account of the Polish insur- 
rection, did not convene. 

Meyers collected wriiings were published under 
the title Ilinterlassene Deutsche Schriften einesPol- 
nischen Judea,” Berlin, 1871. The book contains 
epie and dramatic poetry, pictures from Jewish life, 
and some aphorisms in prose. 

Bibliography : Hintcrlasscne Deutsche Schriften , eto. 

II. R. ‘ 

MEYER, LUDWIG: German psychiatrist ; 
born at Bielefeld Dec. 27, 1827; died at Gottingen 
leb. 8, 1900. He studied medicine at the universi- 
ties of Bonn, Wurzburg, and Berlin (M.D. 1852), 
and became assistant at the Cliarite Hospital in the 
last-named city. Later he held the post of physi- 
cian at the insane asylum in Sehwetz, and was ap- 
pointed chief physician at the city hospital, Ham- | 
burg, in 1856. In 1866 lie became professor of 


psychiatry at the University of Gottingen, and 
director of the insane asylum connected with this 
university, which positions he continued to hold 
until liis death. 

Meyer founded with Griesinger in 1867 “Das 
Archiv fur Psychiatries He wrote more than one 
hundred essays for the medical journals. He was an 
authority on psychiatry, and many hospitals have 
been built and furnished according to his sugges- 
tions and plans; among them are those of Hamburg, 
Gottingen, St. Urban, and Marburg. 

Bibliography: Pngel. Bing. Lex.; TJirsch, Bing. Lex.; A. 
(Jramer, in Dc u tschc Mcdizinische Wochcnschrift , Feb. 22 v * 

s. ’ F. T. II. 

MEYER, LUDWIG BEATUS : Danish au- 
thor; born in Ganderslieim, Brunswick, Jan. 3, 1780; 
died in Copenhagen July 28, 1854. From 1802 to 
1805 he lived in the latter city as a private teacher, 
being subsequently appointed tutor in the family 
of Count Schimmelmann. In 1810 he became a nat- 
uralized citizen of Denmark, and entered the service 
of the government as chief of the bureau of the 
national debt. lie resigned his appointment in 
1821, receiving tlie title of professor. 

Meyer now devoted his time exclusively to writing, 
his first work, “Haaodbog i den Tyske Poctiskc 
J Literatur, 77 appearing in Copenhagen in 1828. In 
1837 lie published a voluminous glossary of all for- 
eign words and phrases occurring in the Danish 
language. This lexicon, which was entitled “Kort- 
fattet Lexicon overFrcmmede, i detDanskeSkrift-og 
Omgangssprog Forckommende Ord, KunsUidtryk, 
og Talemaador, ” lias, under the name of “Meyer’s 
Fremmedordbog,” become one of the leading author- 
ities among Danish lexicographical works, and lias 
passed through several editions (Copenhagen, 1837 
1841, 1899-1900). 

Bibliography: Salmonsen's Stove Illustrcrcdc Konvcmt- 
tions-Lcxicon. 

s - F. C. 

MEYER, MORITZ : German physician ; born 
at Berlin Nov. 10, 1821; died there Oct. 80, 1893. 
After studying at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Halle, and Berlin (M.D. 1S44), lie settled in Berlin 
in 1845, where he practised until his death. Meyer 
wits a specialist in diseases of the nerves and in the 
use of electricity in their treatment. During liis re- 
searches he invented the “ Meyersche Untcrbrcclier.” 
an instrument used in examining the reaction of 
muscles and nerves. He is the author of a well- 
known work entitled “Die Elcctricitat in Hirer An- 
wendungauf Pmctische Medizin ” (Berlin, 1804; 4th 
ed. 1883). He furthermore wrote several articles on 
the paralysis induced by the constant use of snulf. 
Bibliography : Pa gel, Biographisches Lcxilwn. 

s - F. T. II. 

MEYER, M. WILHELM: German astrono- 
mer; born at Brunswick Feb. 15, 1853. He first 
engaged in tbe book-trade, but soon gave it up and 
pursued astronomical studies at the universities and 
observatories at Gottingen, Leipsie, and Zurich. In 
1876 he established himself as privat-docent at Zu- 
rich ; in 1877 he became a member of the stall of the 
observatory at Geneva* and in 1882 he lectured on as- 
tronomy at the Geneva University. In 1883 he re- 
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moved to Vienna, and thence to Berlin, where he be- 
came (1888) director of the “ Urania, ” a society for the 
popularizing of natural science, whose organ, “ Him- 
mel und Erde,” lie has edited since 1889. Together 
with Schwalbe he edited Diestcrweg’s “Populare 
Himmelskunde ” (18th cd., Berlin, 1898). Pie has 
published: “Die Konigin dcs Tages und Ihre Fa- 
milie ” (Vienna, 1885) ; “Die Entstehung der Erde 
und des Irdischen ” (Berlin, 1888); “ Mussestunden 
eines Naturfreundes ” (id. 1891), etc. 


Bibliography : Meyers Konversations-Lcxihon. 

S. 

MEYEE, RACHEL : German authoress ; born 
in Danzig March 11, 1806; died in Berlin Feb. 8, 
1874. A few years after the death of her sister 
Frederika, she married the latter’s husband. While 
devoting herself to charity and teaching, she found 
time to entertain noted men and to continue her own 
self-education. The publication of her first book, 
written while superintending the instruction of her 
children, was retarded by the death of a son. It ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1853 under the title “Zwei 
Schwestern ” ; it deals with the triumph of love over 
self and is an idealistic exposition of the marital 
relation. Pier husband’s business necessitated his 
removing to Vienna; here Rachel met Kompert and 
August Frankl, and here she produced her sketch 
of Vienna life entitled “ Wider die Natur. ” Another 
work, entitled “Rachel” (Vienna, 1859), is a novel 
describing the life of the great actress Rachel. “In 
Banden Frei ” (Berlin, 1869), her last novel, is a 
character study of her friend Lina Davidson. Rachel 
spent her last years in Berlin, with her daughters. 
Despite her idealism she was practical, and shortly 
before her death wrote a sketch of Stephenson, the 
inventor, with the express purpose of fostering in 
her nephew the practical spirit. 


Bibliography : Kayserlinff, 
253. 


s. 


Die Jlldisclicn Frauen , pp. 248- 

S. J. L. 


MEYER, SAMUEL : German rabbi ; born in 
Hanover P'eb. 26, 1819; died there July 5, 1882. 
He studied Talmud in his native city and at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and attended the University of 
Bonn. In 1845 lie was chosen successor to Nathan 
Adler as district rabbi of Hanover and Liineburg. 
lie carried out in 1847 the plan, already projected 
by Adler, of founding a teachers’ seminary in Plan- 
over. Besides a few sermons he published “Gescli. 
des W oliltli ft tigkei ts- V erei n s der Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde Hannover” (Hanover, 1862), and edited 
some unpublished poems of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
which lie had discovered (“Orient, Lit.” 1842). 


Bibliography : Steinselmeider, Hchr . Bihl. vi. 82. 

s. M. K. 


MEYER, SARA (BARONIN VON GROTT- 

HUSZ) : German authoress, and leader of a salon; 
born in Berlin in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; died at Oranienburg Dec. 11, 1828. She 
wrote many stories, dramas, and political and moral 
essays in German and French, her French work being 
especially well received. Among her many friends 
were Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. Most of their 
letters to her were accidentally burned, only twenty- 
one letters from Goethe, written in the years 1797- 


1815, .being saved; these were published by Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

Sara Meyer was light-minded, susceptible to flat- 
tery, conceited, and lacked moral stamina. After 
severing her first marriage-ties she was baptized and 
married Baron von Grottlmsz, Iler younger sister, 
Mariane, after the death of Prince Reuss, Austrian 
ambassador to the Prussian court, was found to be 
his lawful wife. She never bore the title of princess, 
but resided in Vienna as Frau von Eybenburg* 
(from 1799). Like her sister, she was well educated, 
but wrote indifferently. She left in manuscript 
a number of sketches of well-known characters. 
Bibliography : Kayserling, Die JVidisclien Frauen , pp. 216- 


MEYER, VICTOR: German chemist; horn in 
Berlin Sept. 8, 184S; died in Heidelberg in 1S97. 
He was inclined toward literature and the stage, 
when a visit to his elder brother, then studying chem- 
istry at Heidelberg, turned his thoughts into another 
channel, and he decided to become a chemist. He 
thoroughly prepared himself in mathematics and 
natural science in one of the gymnasiums of Berlin, 
spent one semester at the University of Berlin, and 
studied for some time with A. W. Plofmann. In 
1865 he entered the University of Heidelberg, in 
whose faculty there were such men as Helmholtz, 
Kirclilioff, and Bunsen. The last-named made him 
his private assistant. In 1868 he returned to Ber- 
lin to increase under Bayer his knowledge of organic 
chemistry. 

When only twenty-three years old he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the Stuttgart Poly- 
technic School, and in 1873 was called to Zurich as 
the successor of Wislicenus. His brilliant work in 
Switzerland (1872-85), both in the laboratory and 
in the lecture-room, attracted students from many 
countries. 

In 1885 he received a call from the University of 
Gottingen, and spent three years in reorganizing 
the laboratories there. In 1889 he was invited to 
Heidelberg, his alma mater, to succeed Bunsen. The 
latter regarded him as the brightest and most prom- 
ising of the many eminent men who had studied 
under him, and it was his wish on his retirement 
that Meyer should be appointed as his successor. 

Meyer’s fame as a lecturer was world- wide; and 
liis ingenuity and skill in devising and manipulating 
experiments, combined with his personal magnetism, 
attracted many hearers. Meyer’s remarkable insight 
is illustrated by liis discovery and studies of the 
thiophene group (1882). lie discovered and de- 
scribed the type of oximes (1882), investigated the 
nitro- (1872 b nitroso-, isonitroso-, and iodo- com- 
pounds (1892), and studied the organic derivatives 
of ammonia, and with these the stereochemistry of 
nitrogen. Pie published his important researches 
on the esterification of the acids of the aromatic 
series (1894-95). 

Of great value are liis investigations in physical 
chemistry, particularly those of vapor densities 
(1878-80) and the study of high temperatures. To- 
gether with Jacobson he wrote an excellent text- 
book on organic chemistry (“Lehrbucli der Orga- 
nischen Chemie-,” 2 vols., Leipsic, 1891-95). Of his 
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other works may be mentioned: (with Langer) 
“ Pyrochemisehe Untersuclmngen,” Brunswick, 
1885; “ Die Thiophengruppe,” ib. 1888; “Chemische 
Probleme der Gegenwnrt,” Heidelberg, 1890; 
“Ergebnisse und Ziele der Stereocliemisehen For- 
seliung,” 1890; (with Treadwell) “Tabellen zur 
Qualitativen Analyse,” 3d ed., Berlin, 1891; “ A us 
Naturund Wissenschaft,” Heidelberg, 1892: “Miirz- 
tage im Kanarischen Arehipel,” ib. 1893. 

Meyers unceasing and confining work ultimately 
shattered his nervous system; and in a fit of dejec- 
tion he took his own life. 

Bibliography : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; Zeitschrift 
fiir Anorganische Chemie , xvi. ; Naturw isscnsch aft 1 ich e 
Rumhchau , xii., Nos. 43, 44: H. Goldschmidt, Zur Eri)i- 
ne rung an Victor Meyer, Heidelberg, JS97. 

$. J. G. L. 

MEYERBEER, GIACOMO : German com- 
poser ; born at Berlin Sept. 5, 1791 ; died at Paris May 
2, 1861. His real name was Jakob Liebmann Beer ; 
but he changed it when 
his grandfather promised 
to leave him his fortune 
on condition that the com- 
poser prefix the name 
Meyer ” to his patro- 
nymic. He received his 
early instruction in music 
from Franz Lauska and 
Muzio dementi, and at 
the age of seven made his 
debut as a pianist in one 
of Patzig’s pupils’ con- 
certs (Oct. 14, 1800), play- 
ing the I) Minor Con- 
certo by Mozart, He 
1 lien studied theory under 
Zelter, and later under 
Bernard Anselm Weber, 
director of the Berlin 
Opera, with whom he re- 
mained until 1S10, in 
which year he went to 
Darmstadt to study for two 
years under Abbe Vogler. 

In 1811 he wrote the 
oratorio “ Gott und die Na- 
tur,” the score of which 
so pleased the Grand Duke 
of Hesse that he appointed Me} r erbeer composer to 
the court. The first performance of the work took 
place May 8, 1811, at the Singakade- 
Early mie, Berlin. Two operas, “ Jephtha’s 
Works. Gelubde ’’and “ Abimelek, oder die Bei- 
den Khalifen,” which Meyerbeer had 
written, were produced at the Royal Opera-House, 
Munich, in 1813. Soon afterward he gave a piano 
recital at Vienna, achieving a complete success. 

In 1815 Meyerbeer went to Venice in order to 
familiarize himself with Italian nvelodj r and vocali- 
zation. He now set to work writing in the Italian 
vein, and met with instantaneous success, his four 
operas composed at this time being received with 
immense enthusiasm. In 1823, while engaged on 
“II Crociato in Egitto,” the composer went to Ber- 
lin, where he unsuccessfully endeavored to arrange 
for a performance of his three-act opera “ Das Bran- 


denburger Thor.” In 1824 “II Crociato” was pro- 
duced at Venice with very great success; and two 
years later Meyerbeer accepted an invitation to 
Paris to witness a performance of the same opera. 
Thenceforth he became wholly identified with the 
French school of opera. On Nov. 21, 1831, his 
“Robert le Diable ” was produced at the Grand 
Opera, Paris; and within a year the libretto had 
been translated into nearly every European lan- 
guage, and performances had been given in every 
important city. This opera was followed (Feb. 20, 
1836) b} r “Les Huguenots,” an opera which was at 
first received with somewhat less favor than “ Robert 
le Diable,” but which ultimately came to be regarded 
as greatly its superior. 

After the production of “Les Huguenots ” at Ber- 
lin, Meyerbeer was called to that city by King Fred- 
erick William IV. as general musical director; and 
there lie composed his opera, “ Das Feldlager in 
Schlesien,” which, how- 
ever, was not successfully 
produced until Jenny 
Lind, whom Meyerbeer 
had introduced to the Ber- 
lin public, assumed the 
role of Vielka. In the 
summer of 1846, at the 
request of the Princess 
of Prussia, Meyerbeercom- 
posed the incidental music 
to the drama “Struensee,” 
written by his brother 
Michael Beer ; and on Sept. 
19 following, this work, 
the music of which ranks 
among liis best produc- 
tions, was performed at 
the Royal Theater, Berlin. 
After visits to Vienna and 
London in 1847, Meyer- 
beer returned to Berlin, 
where he produced Rich- 
ard- Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 
Two years later “Le Pro- 
phete,” the libretto of 
which had been completed 
by Scribe in 1842, was 
produced at the Grand 
Opera, Paris (April 16, 1849), and, like its prede- 
cessors, “Robert le Diable” and “ Les Huguenots,” 
soon made the circuit of the globe. 

Despite failing health Meyerbeer produced 
“ L’Etoile du Nord ” at the Opera Comique (1854), 
and four years later “Dinorah on le Pardon de 
Ploermel.” Neither of these operas, however, met 
with the favorable reception accorded to Meyer- 
beer’s previous Parisian productions. In 1862 he 
represented German music at the opening of the 
London International Exhibition with his “Overture 
in the Form of a March,” Upon his 
“ L’Afri- return to Berlin he resumed his work 
caine.” upon “L’Afrieaine, ” on which he had 
been engaged since 1S38. For years 
the difficulty of getting a satisfactory cast had pre- 
vented the production of this opera; and several 
other circumstances hindered its performance dur- 
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ing the composer’s lifetime. In April, 1864, he re- 
turned for the hist time to Paris, to superintend the 
preparatory rehearsals of this opera; but in the 
midst of his labors he died, and the opera was not 
produced until May 28, 1865. In accordance with 
Meyerbeer’s last wishes his body was taken to Ber- 
lin for burial; but imposing funeral obsequies were 
held in Paris also. 

Of Meyerbeer’s compositions besides those already 

mentioned, the following deserve special notice; the 
mouodrama “Thevelinden’s Liebc,” 
Composi- for soprano solo and chorus with clar- 
tions. inet obligato; “Bomilda e Costanza ” 
(1815) ; “La Semiramide Riconosciuta” 
(1819); “Emma di Resburgo ” (1819); “Marghciita 
d 'Anjou ” (1820) ; “ L’Esule di Granada” (1822) ; seven 
sacred cantatas of Klopstock, for quartet unaccom- 
panied; choruses to .^Eschj'lus’ “ Eumenides ’ ; Dei 
Genius dor Musik am Grabe Beethoven’s,” for soli 
and chorus ; “ Freundschaf t, ” for 4-part male chorus ; 
Psalm xci., for eight voices, composed for the choir 
of the Berlin Cathedral ; “ Fackeltiinze,” for brass or- 
chestra, composed for the weddings of the King of 
Bavaria (1846) and of the Princesses Charlotte (1850) 
and Anne (1853) of Bavaria; grand march for the 
Schiller Centenary Festival, 1859; Coronation March 
for King William I. (1863); also a large number 
of songs with pianoforte accompaniment, among 
which “Le Moine”(for bass) and “Das Fischer- 
niadchen ” are perhaps the most popular. . 

Meyerbeer received medals and other distinctions 
from almost every civilized government. . He stead- 
fastly adhered to Judaism throughout his life. He 
was ever ready to assist his fellow artists irrespect- 
ive of creed; and in his will he made provision for a 
similarly beneficent disposition of his wealth. He 
set aside, for instance, 10,000 thalers (the Meyer- 
beer-Stiftung), the interest of which he directed to 
be used in providing traveling fellowships for prom- 
ising students of music. 


Bibliography: Hermann Mendel, Giacomo Ber- 

lin 1868; If. Blaze de Bery, Mcycrfteci , ba 1 ie,bct > (.tAivics 
ft 'son Temps • M. Jotil . Jl^ovtc Gettpt'oclien ail dot Baltic 
Meyerbeers,. Breslau, ISM ; Grove, Dtetionaru of Music and 
Musicians ; Fetis, Biographic Universclle des Music tens. 
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MEYSELS, BERISCH (BAER). See Mei- 
sels, Dob Behusii b. Isaac. 


MEYUHAS (DHTD): Oriental Jewish family 
which gave several rabbinical writers to Jerusalem 
and Constantinople. 

Abraham ben Samuel Meyuhas : Rabbi in 
Turkey in the eighteenth century ; author of Secteh 
ha- Are/.,” in three parts, the first two being homi- 
lies on the Pentateuch (Salonica, 1784-98) and the 
third containing responsa on the four parts of the 
Slmllian ‘Aruk, collectanea, and Talnmdic annota- 
tions' (Leghorn, 1788). In the preface Meyulnis 
asserts that he wrote the following commentaries: 
“Dio'le Aliahah,” on Isaac Luria’s “Derek Ez ha- 
Hayvim ” : “ Ha-Ma’or ha-Katon,” on Hayyim Vital s 
“‘Ez Hayyim”; “Siah lia-Sadeli,” on Isaac Luria’s 
“Sefer iia-Kawwnuot.” Filrst (“Bibl. Jud.” 11 . 347) 
ascribes to this Meyuhas the work entitled “ Bene 
Abraham,” responsa and homilies, and ' Loupes, 
containing the laws of Git-tin (Constantinople, 1 "3) : 

YIII.— 34 


the responsa and homilies, however, are those of 
Abraham ben Judah Meyuhas; while the 
“ Kontres ” was written by Nathan Meyuhas. 

Bibliography: Benjacob. Ozar ha-Sefariin. p. .567, No. 302; 
Zedner, Cat. Hcbr. Boults lint. Mas. pp. o3b-o8i. 

M. Sel. 

Moses Mordecai Joseph. Meyuhas: Son of 
Raphael Meyuhas ben Samuel; born 1738; died 
1806 He succeeded Yom-Tob al-Ghazi as chief rabbi 
of Jerusalem (1801-6). In 1799, on the approach of 
Bonaparte’s army, which already had taken Jaffa, 
Meyuhas assembled the Jews of Jerusalem and de- 
livered a patriotic speech, after which he seized a 
pickax and commenced to dig a trench, his corelig- 
ionists immediately following his example. He was 
the author of three Hebrew works; “Sliahir ha- 
Mayim ” notes on the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, and responsa 
(Salonica, 1708); “Birkot ha-Mayim,” novete, re- 
ligious laws, and responsa {ib. 17 S 9 ); “Mayim • 
Sha’al,” on the same subjects as the Sha ai ha- 
Mayim ” (ib. 1799). M Fr 

Raphael hen Samuel Meyuhas : Cliief rabbi 
of Jerusalem and head of the yeshibah there; flom- 
islied about the middle of tiie eighteenth century. 
He was the author of the following works, all pub- 
lished at Salonica : “ Min hat Bikkurim,” halakic and 
bao-gadie novella! on several treatises of the Talmud 
(1752) ’ “Peri lia-Adamah,” novelise on the four di- 
visions of Maimonides’ “Yad” (1752); “Pene lia- 
Adamah,” homilies on the “ parasliiyyot ” of the 
Pentateuch (1752); “Mizbah Adamah,” novellas on 
the four parts of the Sliulhan ‘Aruk (1777). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.: Azulai, SJiem hf-Gcdolim, u., sv. Jigbnk 

Adamah ; Fiirst, Bihl . Jud. n. 347; Zedner, Lai. ncm 
Boohs Brit. Mus. p. 536. gEL 

Samuel Hayyim Meyuhas: Chief rabbi of 
Constantinople from 1836 to 1839; died some years 
after the latter date. He was the author of a vol- 
ume of responsa entitled “Shemen ha-Mishhali 
(Constantinople, 1840). 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Hazan, Ha-Ma - 
‘alot li-Shclomoh : Franco, Histoire dcs Isi'ad 'tc*dol hm- 
pire Ottoman ; Walden, bhem ha-Gedolim ^c-Hada^ 

J. 

MEZA (MESA): A family of Amsterdam distin- 
guished for the number of its members that filled 

rabbinic offices. ^ , , 

Abraham Hayyim de Jacob de Solomon de 
Meza : Member of the Talmud Torah ‘Ez Hayyim 
in Amsterdam, and author of a sermon, delivered in 
Portuguese on the day of solemn devotion, “Sermdo 
Moral . . . na Occasifio de Hum Dia Solemne de 
Oracao . . . em 4 Hisan 5507 = 15 Mar^o 1747, 

Amsterdam, 1747. , . 

David de Abraham Hayyim de Jacob de Sol- 
omon de Meza : Son of Abraham de Meza ; died in 
Amsterdam after 1793. He published ; “ Sermflo da 
Biherdade, Pregado na K. K. de Talmud Torah em -8. 
Yiar5527 ” Amsterdam, 1767 ; “ Sermao Moral, Preg. 

. . . em S. Emor, 13 YJar 5532,” ib. 1767; “SermSo 
A [oral Sobre o Pezo do Peccado, Preg. em 8. Qui 
Tetse 9 Elul 5546,” ib. 1786. He prepared also a 
new edition of “ Paraphrasis Caidayca en los Can- 
tares de Selomoh como Tambien los Apophthegmas 
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de Aboth,” ib. 1766. Several Hebrew songs of his 
are to be found in the collection of poems “Shir 
Emu aim,” edited by Moses de Piza, ib. 1793. 

David de Jacob de Meza: Son of the editor 
Jacob de Meza ; member of the Talmud Torah ‘ Ez 
Hayyim. Many of his responsa are contained in the 
compilation “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim,” ib. 1741. 

Solomon de Isaac de Meza: Physician and 
l.i aha m ; born at Amsterdam; died there in 1742. 
He was a disciple of Solomon de Oliveyraand David 
de Pina, the latter of whom initiated him in the 
science of medicine. He was a member of the rab- 
binate of the Spanish -Portuguese community in 
Amsterdam. In conjunction with his colleagues 
Solomon Ayllon, David Mendesda Silva, and others, 
lie signed the famous rabbinical decision in favor of 
the Shabbethaian Nehemiah Hayyim (1711). A year 
alter his death the catalogue of his library was pub- 
lished (Amsterdam, 1743). He wrote under the title 
“Slmlhan Slielomoh ” an unimportant disquisition 
concerning the Sabbath-day’s journev from a vil- 
lage near Amsterdam (ib. 1725). After his death 


appeared his “Meditagoens Sacras ou Sermoens* 
Varios” (part i., ib. 1764). 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 71 ; car- 
moly, Histnirc des Medccins Juifs, p. 22(3: D. Henriques de 
Castro, Catalogue dc Ventc , p. 118 ; Griitz, Gescli. x., p. xeiii.; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mu*. p. 537. 


G - M. K. 

MEZA, CHRISTIAN JACOB THEOPHI- 
ETJS DE: Danish physician and author; born in 
Copenhagen Nov. 26, 1756; died there April 6, 1844. 
He was a son of the physician Christian de Meza, 
together with whom he embraced Christianity in 
1783. In the same 3' ear he graduated as M.D. from 
the Lniversity of Copenhagen, and became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society. From 1784 until 
his death he practised medicine in Elsinore. 

Meza published in the medical journals numerous 
essays, of which the following may be mentioned : 
“ De Graviditate Mixta Observation in “Acta Regiro 
Societatis Med. Hafniensis,” i. 442-450; “Relatio 
Febris Tertian® Intermittentis Epidemic® Anno 1784 
Grassantis,” in “Observationes Medico-Practic® 
Quinque,” ii. 197-213; “En Sjrolden og Abnormal 
Tvillingfodsel,” in “Bibliothek for Lroger,” 1821, ix. 
41-43 (appeared afterward in “Bulletin des Sciences 
Medicales, ” Jan., 1830, and in “American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences,” No. 12, 1830). 

Meza wrote also a drama, “Dormon og Vilhel- 
mine,” which was produced at the Royal Theater, 
Copenhagen, in 1796. 


In 1769 Meza published in French a treatise on 
hygiene entitled “De 1 ’Education des En fan ts taut 
Physique que Morale.” Another work of Meza’s, 
entitled “Tentamen Ilistori® Medic®” (1795), was 
severel} r criticized in German}^. 

In 1772 he became a member of the newly founded 
medical society of Copenhagen. He was popu- 
larly called “ Jodedoktoren,” and was generally re- 
spected in Copenhagen, where he was for a long 
time the only Jewish physician. In 1783, after the 
death of his wife, Meza, together with a son and a 
daughter, embraced Christianity. 

Bibliography: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon ; 

NaUianson, Jvdcrnes Stilling i Danmark , Copenhagen, 

F. C. 

MEZEI, ERNEST: Hungarian deputy and 
journalist ; born at Satoralja-Ujhety, Ilungaiy, in 
May, 1851. He completed his school career partly 
in his native city and partly in Kascliau, and then 
took a course in law and philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. While still a student he entered 
upon a journalistic career, contributing leaders to 
the “Ellenor. ” In 1874 he became one of the found- 
ers of the “Egyetertes,” the representative organ of 
the extreme opposition, the so-called Independent 
party; and he has been on its editorial stall ever 
since. I11 1878 he was nominated as deputy for the 
district of Gyoma, being warmly recommended by 
Louis Kossuth, but failed to secure election. In 
1881 he was elected deputy for the city of Miskolcz. 

During this period sprang up the celebrated 
Tisza-Eszlaii blood accusation, which gave rise to 
an intense anti-Semitic agitation. Mezei made the 
affair the basis of an interpellation addressed to the 
minister of justice, which called forth exciting scenes 
in the House of Deputies. During the considera- 
tion of the bill on mixed marriages between Chris- 
tians and Jews he made several pointed speeches 
against the anti-Semites. 

Mezei is active also in the literary field, having pub- 
lished many scattered poems and sketches of travel, 
as well as “ Olasz Bolyongfisok ” (1877), a narrative of 
rambles through Italy.- Occasionally he contrib- 
utes to the periodicals articles on current questions 
relating to the Jews. In a lecture entitled “Zio- 
nismus als Nationale Idee,” delivered before the 
Hungarian Jewish Literaiy Society, he took a firm 
stand in opposition to the attempt to place over 
against the religious world-mission of Judaism a. 
Jewish national propaganda. 


Meza’s son, Christian Julius de Meza (1792- 
1865), was a general in command of a division of the 
Danish army during the war with Germany (1864). 

Bibliography : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biograftsk Lexicon : Er- 
slew's Furfattcr-Lextcan. 

G - F. C. 

MEZA, CHRISTIAN JULIUS FRE- 
DERICK (SOLOMON) DE : Danish physician ; 
born in Amsterdam Sept. 4, 1727; died in Copen- 
hagen June, 1800. .Meza, who was the son of a 
Portuguese rabbi, Abraham de Meza, studied medi- 
cine in Amsterdam, and later at the University of 
Utrecht (M.D. 1749). After further study in Ham- 
burg he went (1753) to Copenhagen, where he took 
up the practise of medicine. 


s - G. W 

MEZEI, MORITZ : Hungarian jurist and dep- 
uty; born at Satoralja-Ujhely Jan. 17, 1836. He 
studied law in Budapest, and even as a student took 
an active part in the efforts to restore the Hungarian 
constitution and emancipate the Hungarian Jews. 
He was the chief founder of the National Jud®o- 
Ilungarian Society in 1861, and edited its journal, 
the “Izraelita Kbzlou)'.” The spirit of Hungarian 
nationalism which pervaded his writings caused 
him to be court-martialed by the governor, Count 
Moritz Palfiy ; but for a ro} r al proclamation of 
amnesty issued on the occasion of the recovery of 
Queen Elizabeth he would have been condemned. 
He was obliged, however, to resign his editorial 
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position. In 1864, by the permission of the king, 
he began the practise of law at Budapest, al- 
though the legal profession had not hitherto been 
opened to the Jews. Three years later lie was able 
to resume his journalistic advocacy of Jewish eman- 
cipation, and in 1S68 was appointed secretary of the 
congress convened by Baron Ebtvos for the regula- 
tion of Hebrew communal affairs. In 1892 lie was 
elected president of the organization which secured 
recognition of the Jewish religion in Hungary, and 
in 1893 he was elected to the Hungarian Parliament 
by the Jewish district of Budapest (Leopoldstadt). 
Mezei is also vice-president of the Hebrew congre- 
gational district 

of Budapest. — 
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MEZ E Y, 

FRANZ : Hun- 
garian jurist and 
author; born at 
Acsad Feb. 5, 

1860. His par- 
ents had destined 
him for a rabbin- 
ical career, but 
after reaching 
maturity and be- 
coming a thor- 
ough Hebrew 
scholar, he took 
up the study of 
jurisprudence 
and was admit- 
ted to the bar 
at Budapest. As 
a writer and 
speaker his abil- 
ities were de- 
voted to the 
cause of Juda- 
ism even in his 
student days. 

In 1883 lie was 
the mainstay of 
the defense in 
the Tisza -Esz- 

lar affair as the representative of the Hungarian 
Jews, and for the past two decades, as secretary of the 
Jewish chancery (“ Landeskanzlei ”), he has been 
their chief source of inspiration toward advancement 
in religious and educational matters. He was one of 
the founders of the Hungarian Jewish Literary Soci- 
ety, and, with Wilhelm Baclier, edited its year-book ; 
from 1891 to 1895 he was coeditor of the “ Mag- 
yar Zsido Szemle ” with Ludwig Blau. He has also 
contributed to the “Nemfeti Ujsag ” and the “Tog- 
tudomanyi Kozlony.” Mezey is (1904) secretary 
and attorney of the liebni kaddislia of Budapest, 
which has attained, under his management, a mem- 
bership of 10,000. 

Bibliography : Szinnyei, Maouar Irak. 

S. v - 
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Mezuzah Scroll. 


MEZUZAH (nniD ; lit. “door-post”): Name 
given to a rectangular piece of parchment inscribed 
with the passages Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21, writ- 
ten in twenty-two lines according to the same rules 
as those for the Torah and tefillin. The parchment 
is rolled up and inserted in a wooden or metal case or 
tube. This is affixed, in a slanting position, to the 
upper part of the right-hand door-post, so that the 
upper part is inward and the lower part outward, 
and about a liandbreadtli from the outer edge of the 
door-post. On the outer side of the top of the parch- 
ment is inscribed the name of God, I au d an 
is left in the case opposite this word, 
■which opening 
is protected by 
a piece of glass. 
The material on 
which the me- 
zuzah ma3 r be 
written is as 
carefully pre- 
scribed as is that 
for a scroll of the 
Law (Massek. 
Soferim i. 1; 
Aslieri to Alfasi, 
“Sefer Torah”; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De*ah, 
271 : Yer. Megil- 
lali i. 9: Shab. 
108a; MS. Mezu- 
zah, ed. Kirch - 
heim, i. 1); but 
■while a scroll 
must always be 
written from a 
copy, the mezu- 
zah may be writ- 
ten from mem- 
ory (Men. 32b). 
Both selections- 
mentioned above 
must be con- 
tained therein ; 
and if even one 
letter is missing 
the mezuzah 
may not be used 
(Men. 28a). Gen- 
erally the text is written in twenty-two lines 
equally spaced. The pious touch and kiss this 
part of the mezuzah as they pass through the 
door. The mezuzah is obligatory for every building 
used as a residence ; and its fastening to the door- 
post is accompanied by the usual formula of benedic- 
tion : “ Blessed art Thou our God, King of the world, 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and 
hast commanded us to fasten the mezuzah.” On 
entering and leaving the house the pious touch the 
mezuzah (at “ Shaddai ”) with the hand, and recite 
the prayer: “May God keep my going out and my 
coming in from now on and ever more.” 

The mezuzah brings blessings to him that touches 
it; but it must not be touched with unclean hands. 
It is inspected from time to time to make sure of its 
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correctness. It may not be given to a non- Jew. 
lest it be not treated with due respect (see Men. iii. 

7, 33b ; Maimonides. “ Yad, ” Teiillin, i., v., vi. ; 
Yoreli De‘ah, 285-391). 

The obligation of the mezuzah is derived from the 
words: “And thou shalt write them on the door- 
posts of thy house and within thy gates.” The 
Rabbis considered the mezuzah of equal importance 
with the teiillin and zizit (Men. 43b: 
Origin and Pes. 113b; comp. Shab. 23b, 32b). 
Signifi- The antiquity of the mezuzah is at- 
cance. tested by Josephus (c. 37-100 c.e.), who 
speaks of its employment (“Ant.” iv. 

8, g 13) as an old and well-established custom. In- 
scribed with jiassages of the Torah which emphasize 

the unity of God, Ilis 
providence, and the 
resulting duty of man 
toward Him, the me- 
zuzah is an emblem- 
atic representation of 
Israel's -belief and 
practise. Thus Jo- 
sephus says in speak- 
ing of the mezuzah 
{Lc.): “The greatest 
benefits of God are 
to be written on the 
doors ... in order 
that His benevolent 
providence may be 
made known every- 
where ” ; and Mai- 
m o n i d e s adds 
(“Yad,” Tefillin, vi. 
13): “By the com- 
mandment of the me- 
zuzali man is re- 
minded, when com- 
ing or going, of the 
unity of God, and is 
aroused to the love 
of Him. He is awa- 
kened from his slum- 
ber and his vain 
worldly thoughts to 
the knowledge that 
nothing endures in 
eternity like the 
knowledge of the 
Rock of the World. 
This contemplation 
brings him back to 
himself and leads 
him on the rialit 
path.” 

In Talmudic times a protective power, especially 
in warding off evil spirits, was attributed to the 
mezuzah. This appears in such anec- 
Supersti- dotes as those of Artaban and Abba 
tious Con- Arika (see Aktaban V. ; comp. Yer. 
ception. Peali i. 1, lod ; Gen. R. xxxv. 3) and of 
Onlyelos (‘Ab. Zarali 11a; comp, also 
Targ. to Cant. viii. 3; Men. 32b, 33b). In the Mid- 
dle Ages, under the influence of the Cabala, not onlv 
passages from the Bible treating of God’s watchful- 


ness over His people (Ps. exxi. 7 ct seg.), but also 
various names of angels were added to the orig- 
inal contents of the mezuzah. was explained 
to represent the initials of (nm) nin^H "lDICy 
after a cabalistic interpretation of Job xxii. 
17, 25 (comp. “Kol Bo,” 101, 4). At the bottom of 
the blank side the words ifD TDD1D3 IPD arc written, 
which, according to nYrhW /.(*., every letter stand- 
ing- for the next preceding, reads: mrp rqj-p. 

Some, when leaving- 
home on business bent, 
invoke God by the mys- 
terious words “ Kozo 
bemuksaz Kozo,” 
declaring that in His 
name they are about 
to go forth, and peti- 
tioning for success. 

Against the additions 
to the mezuzah Mai- 
mo aides raised his 
voice. He says 
(“ Yad,” Tefillin, v. 4): 

“ There is no harm in 
writing H&y on the out- 
side; but those who 
write on the inside the 
names of angels, oi 
holy names, or verses, 
or other formula, are 
of those who will have 
no share in the future 
world. For these fools 
not only defeat in this 
manner the fulfilment 
of a great command- 
ment which has for its 
end the remembrance 
of the unity of God, 
and the love of Him 
and worship of Him, 
but turn it into an 
amulet for their selfish 
interest, believing in 
their foolish hearts that 
it can be made to serve 
t lie preservation o f tran - 
sifcory worldly goods.” 

Maimonides’ view pre- 
vailed, and the addi- 
tions were eliminated. 

4 he Mohammedans likewise place over the doors 
and windows of their dwellings as well as of their 
shops the name of God, or their profession of faith, 
or some maxim, or a verse of the Koran, or a short 
invocation (comp. Lane, “Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 3d ed., i. 7, 

22, 320) ; and a similar custom seems to have pre- 
vailed among the ancient Egyptians (comp. Wil- 
kinson, “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” 1878, i. 361; and Huetius, “Demon- 
strate Evangelica, ” p. 58). 

Bibliography: Dassorius, De Ritibus Mezuzcc , in Ugolino, 
Thesaurus, x.x i. ; Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassunn (lev 
TTcutujcn Jurten , iv. 19-34; Leopold Low, Gesam'melte 
TT erke , n. 81-84. 

A - I. M. C. 
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MHUSHILKAR, REUBEN EZEKIEL : 

Beui- Israel soldier. He enlisted in the 19th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry Jan. 15, 1849, was made jem- 
idar Oet. 1, 1861, and promoted subahdar Jan. 1, 
1870. He was present at the battles of Multan, 
Gujarat, the Punjab (awarded medal and two 
clasps), Rajghur, Mungrowlee, Sind wall, and Kurai 
in central India (medal) ; served in Afghanistan from 
1878 to 1880 (medal and clasp) ; and. retired March 
6, 1881. 

j. J. IIy. 

MICAH (n3'D) : 1. Prophet; author of the 

sixth book in the collection known as “The Twelve 
Minor Prophets” (Mic. i. 1). The name of the 
prophet appears to be a shortened form of ITO'D, 
“Micaiah” (=“Who is like Ynwii?”), and is so 
written in Jer. xxvi. 18 (comp, also Mxcaii No. 2). 
The only data concerning Micah are those given in 
the superscription of the book bearing his name. He 
was a Morasthite ; that is to say, a native of Moresli- 
ethgath (Mic. i. 14) ; and he prophesied in the days of 
Jotliam, Ahaz, and Iieze- 
kiah, kings of Judah — a 
period covering at the most 
fifty-nine years (756-697 
b.c.). In the above-cited 
passage of Jeremiah, how- 
ever, only the reign of 
Hezekiah is given as the 
period of Micah’s ac- 
tivity. 

Pseudo -Epiphan ius 
(“Opera,” ii. 245) makes 
Micali an Ephraimite. 

Confounding him with 
Micaiah, son of Imlali (I 
Kings xxii. 8 et scq .), he 
states that Micah, for his 
inauspicious prophecy, 
was killed by order of 
Aliab through being 
thrown from a precipice, 
and was buried at Morathi 
(Maroth ? ; Mic. i. 12), near 
the cemetery of Enakim 
(’E vanet/i, Septuagiut rendering of 132 ; ib. i. 10). 
According to “Gelilot Erez Yisrael” (quoted in 
“Seder ha-Dorot,” i. 118, Warsaw, 1889), Micah 
was buried in Cliesil, a town in southern Judah 
(Josh. xv. 30). 

2 . Biblical Data : A resident of Mount Ephraim 
who, having stolen 1,100 pieces of silver from his 
mother, restored them to her on hearing her curses 
at the theft. The mother had dedicated the silver 
to Ynwn ; and she accordingly gave 200 pieces to 
a founder, who made a molten image which was 
placed in Micah’s house. Micah thus established a 
house of idols with an epliod and terapliim, and 
consecrated one of his sons to be his priest (Judges 
xvii. 1-5). In the course of time a young Levite 
named Jonathan, son of Gcrshon, happened to come 
to the house, and he was appointed by Micah as his 
priest {ib. xvii. 7-13). The image, together with 
the priest, was captured by the Danites, who set it 
up at Dan, where it continued to be an object of 
worship as long as the Tabernacle was at Shiloh (ib. 



xviii. ; see Jonathan No. 1). In Judges xvii. 1, 4, 
the name “Micah” appears in the form IJTO'D- 
a. M. Sel. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Micah is identi- 
fied by the Rabbis with Sheba, son of Bicliri, and 
with Nebat, the father of Jeroboam (Sanli. 101b). 
His name, derived by them from -pDDrD, is inter- 
preted as meaning “ the crushed one,” an appellation 
due to a miracle which happened to him. According 
to a haggadah, the Israelites, when unable to com- 
plete the tale of bricks required from them by the 
Egyptians, were compelled to put their children in 
the brickwork in place of the bricks that were 
lacking. Moses withdrew one child (Micah), already 
crushed, and revived him ; but, as God had foretold, 
he grew up to be an idolater (Tan., T elammedenu, 
Ki Tissa; comp. Rashi to Sanli. l.c.). 

The Rabbis all agree that Micah was among those 
who crossed the Red Sea with Moses; but they dif- 
fer with regard to his idol. According to Sanli. 
103b and Tan., Yelammedenu (l.c.), Micah had the 
idol with him ; but accord- 


ing to Ex. R. (xli. 1) he 
took with him only the sil- 
ver of which the idol was 
afterward made. A pas- 
sage in Pesahim (117a) 
seems to support the latter 
opinion. There is also a 
tradition that it was Micali 
who made the golden calf 
in the wilderness, and in 
the following manner: 
Moses, in order to bring 
Joseph’s coffin to the sur- 
face of the Nile, wrote on a 
splinter (= “ Come 

up, ox”; Joseph being 
compared to an ox; see 
Deut. xxxiii. 17) and 
threw it into the water. 
Micah found the splinter, 
and, later, when Aaron 
cast the gold into the fire 
(Ex. xxxii. 24), threw the 
splinter after it. As a result a calf came out (Tan., 
Yelammedenu, lx . ; see also Jew. Encyc. iii. 509a, 
s.v. Calf, Golden). 

Micah, though an idolater, was praised for his hos- 
pitality to travelers. Gareb, where his idol was set 
up, was three miles distant from Shiloh, where the 
Tabernacle stood; and the smoke of the two altars 
mingled on account of their proximity. The angels 
wished to throw down the idol; but God said to 
them, “Leave it alone; for Micah offers bread to 
travelers.” Micah is even supposed to have a share 
in the future world (Sanli. 103b); it is for this rea- 
son that his name is twice written “ Micaiah ” (see 
Micaii No. 2, Biblical Data), that is, with a part 
of the Tetragrammaton, like the names of the just 
(Num. R. x. 14). 

s. . M. Sel. • 

Critical View : The narrative of Micah’s idol, 

the historical basis of which is undoubted, was ap- 
parently written with the object of showing the 
origin of the temple of Dan (comp. I Kings xii. 29). 
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At the same time it throws much light on the state 
of the "i rrwir cult and of the Levi tes in the lime of 
the Judges. The author expressly points out that 
Micuh was a worshiper of Yiiwii, for whose cult he 
had his private shrine with a regular priestly service. 
Although the laws of Yiiwii forbade the erection of 
any shrine besides the one in the chosen place and 
the making of any image of Him (Ex. xx. 4 et 
Deut. xii. 5 et sey.), Micali, evidently igno- 
lantof the Law, not only ,S(it up engraved and molten 
images representing the divinity he worshiped, but 
added other idols, the teraphim for instance. The 
narrative further shows that the Levites, being 
deprived of a share in the land, had to wander from 
place to place, accepting the office of family priest 
in order to procure a livelihood. 

The account itself presents many difficulties in 
regard to its construction. Besides several discrep- 
ancies in the text there are absolute contradictions. 

1 bus in Judges xvii. 7 the Levite is a young man 
who lived in the neighborhood of Micali, "while in 
the following verse he is a wandering Levite. There 
is also a discrepancy between verses 19 and 27 of eh. 
x\iii. and between verses 30 and 31 of the same 
chapter concerning the duration of the cult of the 
idol at Dan. According to Oort, Wellhausen, and 
Kueneu, the text lias received many interpolations, 
with the object of throwing contempt upon the cult 
of Dan. On the other hand, Vatke (“ Alttestament* 
liche Thcologie, ” 1835, p 268) and Berthau, followed 
b} . other critics, recognize two parallel narratives 
united by a redactor. While there is some disagree- 
ment as t° the component parts of the two versions, 
Budde s division seems to be the most acceptable • 
he holds, namely, that the first narrative consists of 
Judges xvii. 1, 5, 8—1 1 a, 12, beginning, 13; xviii, 1, 
part of 2, 3b, 4b-6, 8-10, part of 11, 12, paid of 
13, 14. 16, 18a, 19-29, 31; and that the intervening 
verses form the second narrative. Budde is of opin- 
ion that the first narrative belongs to E: but lie 
does not find sufficient grounds for ascribing 1 the 
second to J. Moore thinks that the first version 
belongs to J. In the second version (ib. xviii. 30) 
the cult at Dan is indicated as having lasted ‘‘till 
the day of the captivity of the land,” which is sup- 
posed by Moore 1o refer to the deportation by Tig- 
lath -pileser (734 r>.c.). 

Besides the above-mentioned discrepancies certain 
points remain unsettled by the critics. Ivimhi ex- 
plains the discrepancy between verses 3 and’ 4 of 
Judges xvii. by suggesting that the 200 shekels 
were an additional artisan’s fee, while the whole 
amount of the silver was used in the fabrication of 
the idol. Kuenen, however, thinks that the author 
intended to show that the mother broke her vowg and 
that Micali desired to throw' contempt on the’ idol 
cult of Dan. Further, the critics do not explain 
precisely the name of Micali \s residence, nor the 
phenomenon of a Levite descended from Judah 
Wellhausen \s opinion that the term ■»«£ means not a 
Levite, but one exercised in the cult of a divinity, is 
show'll by the context to be an erroneous one. Ha- 
lev} r s theory is that the whole narrative belongs to 
one author, whose object w'as to show' the origin of 
both temples, that of Beth-el and that of Dan, and 
who twice mentions Mount Ephraim, meaning 


thereby Beth-el (comp. Josh. xvi. 1). Thus 
Betli-el, having previously been the place of a pri- 
vate shrine wdiieh was subsequently transported to 
Dan. became, like Dan, the place of a public tem- 
ple, The Judah from wdiom the Levite was de- 
scended (Judges xvii. 7) ivas not the patriarch, but 
the ancestor of a Levite family (comp. Nell. xii. 8; 
in Ezra ii. 40 rpVTin may be an. anagram of n'Tirp). 
The residence of a Levite at Beth-lehem, wdiich was 
not among the cities allotted to the Levites, show's 
that a temple of Yiiwii with a Levitical service ex- 
isted there (comp. Judges xix, 18). The author 
points out that the Levite was of the tribe of Levi, 
namely, a descendant of Moses, in wdiose name a sus- 
pended “nun” w r as interpolated by the Masorites 
out of respect for the lawgiver (see Jonathan No. 
1). With regard to the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween verses 30 and 31 of Judges xviii., the word 
pNn in verse 30 was corrected "to pxn by Ivimhi, 
then by Havernick, Hengstenberg, and Bleek, die 
passage thus reading “till the deportation of the 
Ark,” referring to the capture of the Ark in the bat- 
tle with the Philistines described in I Sam. iv. 4, 11. 
This renders possible a perfect agreement between 
the tw T o verses. 

Bibliography: J. HahJvy, in R.'e. J. xxi. 207-217; Moore 
Ju(1ocs< pp. 360 et wo.; Idem, Judge*, notes to eh. xvi .-xviii., 1 
in Polychrome Bible , Eng. ed. ’ 

Sl M. SEL. 


3. Son of Merib-baal (I Cliron. viii. 34, 35; ix. 40, 
41) or Mephibosheth (II Sam. ix. 12; A. V. “Mi- 
cah”; R. Y. “Mica”), and grandson of Jonathan. 
4. Head of the Uzziel brancii of the Kohathite Le- 
vites in the time of David (I Cliron. xxiii. 20; 
xxiv. 24, 25). 5. A Reubenitc; ancestor of the 

prince of that tribe, Beerali, whom Tiglath-pilescr 
carried into captivity (ib. v. 5-6). 6. Coiitempo- 
lai y ot Josiali, and father of Abdon, one of Josiah’s 
messengers to Huldali (II Cliron. xxxiv. 20). In 
the parallel account of II Kings xxii. 12 lie is called 
“ Micaialg” and his son’s name is given as “ Aclibor! ” 
7. A Levite of the family of Asaph wdiose descend- 
ants lived in Jerusalem (I Cliron. ix. 15; Nell. xi. 
17, 22). 8. A Simeonite ; father of Ozias, one of 

the rulers of Bethulia (Judith vi. 15). 

E> G> 1L M. Sel. 

MICAH, BOOK OF. — Biblical Data: The 
sixth book in the collection knowm as “The Twelve 
Minor Prophets”; it is ascribed to Micali the 
Morasthitc (see Micaii No. 1). It consists of seven 
chapters, the contents of which are as follows: Ch. 
i. . I he idolatry of Samai’ia and Jerusalem are de- 
nounced; the prophet laments their fall and exhorts 
the people to mourning. Ch. ii. : Denunciation of 
oppression; prediction of the punishment of the 
people therefor; the restoration of Israel foretold. 
Cln iii. : The prophet reproves first the princes for 
their cruelty, then the false prophets, wdio are the 
cause of all the evil. He again reproves the princes 
for their oppression, which, lie says, w dll cause the 
mm of Jerusalem. Ch. iv. : In poetical language 
the restoration of Jerusalem and of the glory of the 
house of the Lord and the victory of "Israel over 
the other nations are foretold. Ch. v. : Prediction 
that a powerful king of Judah will vanquish the 
other nations, particularly Ashur, and will destroy 
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idolatry. Cli. vi. : Israel is reproved for its sins, 
particularly its injustice; its punishment is prophe- 
sied. Cli. vii. : The lack of righteous men and the 
corruption of Israel are lamented ; the prophet com- 
forts Israel, promising that it will be restored to its 
land and will triumph over its enemies. 

Critical View : With regal’d to the period of 

Micah’s activity, it lias been remarked under Micaii 
(No. 1) that there is a difference between the super- 
script ion of the Book of Micaii, where it is said that 
Micah began his prophetical career in the days of 
Jotliam, and Jer. xxvi. 18, where his prophecies are 
confined to Hezekiah’s reign. But a closer exami- 
nation of the prophecies themselves may lead to the 
acceptance of a period between the two ; for it is 
evident from Mic. i. 2 et seq. that Micah prophesied 
before the fall of Samaria, which, contrary to II 
Kings xviii, 10, took place under the reign of Aliaz, 
as may be inferred from a comparison between II 
Kings xviii. 18 and the cuneiform inscriptions (see 
IIezekiaii, Critical View). Hence it may be 
concluded that Micah prophesied as early as the 
reign of Ahaz ; but nothing in his prophecies shows 
that they were pronounced earlier than that period. 
It does not follow, however, that the above-cited 
passage of Jeremiah really conflicts with this view; 
for it may be that Hezekiah’s reign is mentioned 
alone either because it was more important than 
that of his predecessors or because the redaction of 
Micah’s prophecies possibly took place during the 
rule of that king. 

As the opening words of the book, “Hear, all ye 
people!” are the same as those terminating the 
prophecy of Micaiah, the son of Imlali (I Kings xxii. 
28), it may be that the latter was identified with 
Micah by the compiler of the Book of Kings, as he 
was later by pseudo-Epiplianius (see Micaii No. 1). 
The termination of Micaiah’s prophecy with the 
identical words of the beginning of the Book of 
Micah seems to indicate in the former an allusion to 
the latter (comp, end of II Cliron. with beginning 
of Ezra). Hengstenberg (“ Christologie des Alten 
Testaments,” i. 475) and Keil (“ Lehrbuch der Ilis- 
toriseh-Kritischen Einleitung in die Scliriften des 
Alten Testaments,” 92, 93), however, suppose that 
the words of Micaiah in I Kings (l.c.) were added 
later, in the eighth century b.c. 

With regard to the division of the contents mod- 
ern critics do not agree. Some divide them into 
three parts, cli. i.-ii. ; iii . — v. ; vi.-vii. ; others, into 
two main divisions: prophetic-political, cli. i.-v. ; 

and reflective, ch. vi.-vii. The ques- 

Contents tion arises whether the whole of the 
and Unity, book was written by Micah. It is 
generally accepted that the first three 
chapters, apart from ii. 12-13, belong to him. He 
begins with announcing the divine judgment upon 
Samaria and Jiulali (ch. i.), and then states the rea- 
son for that judgment (ii.— iii.). The two verses ii. 
12-13 are considered by Stadc and Kuenen as of the 
exilic, and by Wellhauscn as of the post-exilic, period ; 
and Micah’s authorship of them is denied by all the 
critics. Ch. iv.-v., which refer to the Messianic 
time, seem to have emanated from some other hand, 
fertile following reasons: (1) the contrast, of these 
chapters with iii. 12; (2) the nature of certain verses 


for instance, “and thou shaltcome to Babylon” (iv. 
10)— shows clearly that they were not pronounced by 
Micah (comp. Hartmann, “Das Bucli Miclia Neu 
Uebcrsetzt und Erklart,” 1800); (3) the ideas set 
forth in certain passages ( e.g ., iv. 11-13, v. .9-13) 
were not current in the time of Micah. Ch. vi.-vii. 
6, representing Yiiwii’s controversy with. Israel, the 
denunciation of the corruption of the people, and 
the prophet’s lament over the decay of the Israelites, 
might from their contents proceed from Micah ; but 
vii. 7 and the following verses are considered by 
most of the critics as spurious, inasmuch as the fall 
of Jerusalem, which is foretold in the preceding 
chapter, is here stated as having already taken place 
(comp. Driver, “Introduction,” pp. 310 et seq.'). 

Other theories concerning the composition of the 
book are advanced, among which that of Elliorst, 
in his “De Profetie van Miclia” (1891), is the most 
peculiar. He thinks that, owing to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the transcriber, the arrange- 
ment of the chapters is a confused one, and that the 
true order should be: i. ; ii. 1-5; iii. 1-5; ii. 6-11; 
iii. 6-11; ii. 12 et seq . ; iii. 12; vi. 1-5; vii. 1-6; vi. 
6-16; vii. 13,7-12, 14-20; iv. 1-8; v. 1-7; iv. 9-14; 
v. 8-14. He admits, however, that iv. 9-14 and v. 
8 are post-exilic. This arrangement is plausible to 
a certain extent, but the location of iii. 12 after ii. 
13 and of vii. 18 before vii. 7 is impossible. Finally, 
it may be remarked that the words of iv. 1-8 are 
identical with those of Isa. ii. 2-4, and that most 
probably they were interpolated later by the tran- 
scriber. 

Micaii ’s language is classical. With regard to 
rhetorical peculiarity he stands between Hosea and 
Isaiah, but nearer to the latter than to the former; 

for although, like the former, lie is 
Style. sometimes abrupt, be is similar to the 
latter in the mingling of mildness and 
strength, of gentleness and elevation. Another 
point of similarity between Micah and Isaiali is the 
frequent use of paronomasia (comp. Mic. i. 10-15, 
ii. 4), with the difference that Isaiah’s scope is 
greater than that of Micah, who in his prophecies 
lingers among the towns of the maritime plain, 
wherein was his birthplace. As to his message, 
Micah, like Isaiah, attacks the false prophets (ib. iii. 
6-8; comp. Isa. xxix. 10 et seq.), but he goes even fur- 
ther than Isaiali in warning against the overvalua- 
tion of sacrifices (Mic. vi. 6-S; comp. Isa. i. 11 et 
seq.), and in showing that the family of David must 
lose the throne before the most perfect scion will be 
born (Mic. v. 1 et seq.; comp. Isa. xi. 1 et seq.). 


Bibliography : Baudissin, Einlcitunq in die BUchcv des 
Alten Testaments 1901, sections 132 et seq.; Corrnll, Ein- 
leitunq , section 2, pp. 182 et seq.; Nowack, Erhluruug des 
Zwdlfprophetenlmches , in Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament , 1897; G. A. Smith, The Twelve Minor Prophets , 
in The Expositor's Bible. 

s> M. Sel. 

MICHA (xrpD): 1. Son of Mephibosheth (see 
Micaii No. 3). 2. One of the Levites who sealed 

the covenant with Nehemiah (Nell. x. 11). 

k. a. it. M. Sel. 


MICHAEL : One of the archangels 

(“one of the chief princes” ; Dan. x. 13), who is also 
represented as the tutelary prince of Israel (ib. x. 21, 
xii. 1). The signification of the name (= "Who is 
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like El ”?) was recognized by the Talmudists, who 
found an allusion to it in Ex. xv. 11 (n 3 J!V 3 VO) and 
in Dent, xxxiii. 26 ptf), combining the first 
word of the former passage with the second of the 
latter (Nmn. R. ii. 9). According to Simeon b. La- 
kisli, however, the names of the angels were brought 
by the Jews from Babylon (Yer. R. II. 54d; Gen. R. 
xlviii. 9). Upon the basis of the above-cited pas- 
sages from the Book of Daniel (where Michael is 
represented first as helping Daniel in his dispute 
with the angel of Persia and then as helping Israel 
in time of trouble — that is, in the Messianic time — 
and where lie is styled “your prince ”) Michael is 
specially designated in earty Jewish writings and 
very frequently in the Book of Enoch as “ the prince 
of Israel ” DIG?), and in later 

Israel’s Jewish writings, particularly in caba- 
Advocate. listic works, as “the advocate of the 
Jews.” It is for this reason that 
he is represented as the angel of forbearance and 
mercy (Enoch, xl. 3) who taught Enoch the mys- 
teries of clemency and justice (ib. Ixxi. 2). 

Being the prince or advocate of Israel, Michael 
had to fight with the princes of the other nations 
(comp. Dan. x. 13) and particularly with Samael, 
Israel’s accuser. His enmity with Samael dates from 
the time when the latter was thrown down from 
heaven. Samael took hold of the wings of Michael, 
whom he wished to bring down with him in his fall ; 
but Michael was saved hy God (Pirke R. El. xxvi.). 
The Rabbis declare that Michael entered upon his 
role of defender at the time of the Patriarchs. Thus, 
according to Eliezer b. Jacob, it was Michael who 
rescued Abraham from the furnace into which he 
had been thrown by Nimrod (Gen. R. xliv. 16). 

It was Michael, the “one that had escaped” (Gen. 
xiv. 13), who told Abraham that Lot had been 
taken captive (Pirke R. El. and who pro- 
tected Sarah from being defiled by Abimelech 
(ib.). He announced to Sarah that she would 
bear a son (comp. Gen. xviii. 10); and he rescued 
Lot at the destruction of Sodom (B. M. 86b; 
comp. Gen. R. 1. 2). Michael prevented Isaac from 
beiug sacrificed by his father by substituting a ram 
in his place (“ Yalk. Reubeni,” section “Way era”), 
and saved Jacob, while yet in his mother’s womb, 
from being killed by Samael (Midi*. Abkir, in Yalk., 
Gen. HO). Later Michael prevented Laban from 
harming Jacob (Pirke R. El. xxxvi.). It was 
Michael, too, who wrestled with Jacob and who 
afterward blessed him (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen. xxxii. 2o; Pirke R. El. xxxvii.). 
Wrestles The Midrash Abkir (l.c. 132) thus 
with. graphically describes the scene of the 
Jacob. wrestling: “At the break of day 
companies of angels came, saying, 
‘Michael, the hour of singing in praise of the Lord 
has arrived.’ Michael began to -implore Jacob to 
cease wrestling, saying he was afraid tlie angels 
might burn him (Michael) for omitting to take 
part in the heavenly chorus. When Michael finally 
struck Jacob’s thigh he was blamed by God for 
having caused a blemish in God’s priest!” Michael 
applied to his companion Raphael, who healed 
Jacob’s wound. Then God appointed Michael to be 
the defender of Israel” (comp. “David,” No. 13, 


“Yalk. lladash,” where it is said that Michael’s 
appointment took place when Solomon had built the 
Temple). Michael saved Asenath, daughter of 
Sliechem by Dinah, from being killed by Jacob’s 
sons (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.), and Tamar from being 
burned (Targ. pseudo- Jonathan and Targ. Yer. lo 
Gen. xxxviii, 25). 

Michael exercised his function of advocate of 
Israel at the time of the Exodus also, when Satan ac- 
cused the Israelites of idolatry and declared that 
they were consequently deserving of death by 
drowning in the Red Sea (Ex. R. xviii. 5). But ac- 
cording to Midr. Abkir (Yalk., Ex. 241), when ‘Uzza, 
the tutelar angel of Egypt, summoned Michael to 
plead before God, Michael remained silent, and it was 
God Himself who defended Israel. Michael led the 
Israelites during their forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness (Abravanel to Ex. xxiii. 20). Legend 
makes him the teacher of Moses; so that the Israel- 
ites are indebted to their advocate for the supreme 
good of the Torah. This fact is alluded to in Dent. 

R. xi. 6 in the statement that Michael 
Teacher of declined to bring Moses’ soul to God 

Moses. on the ground that he had been Moses’ 
teacher. It is clearly stated in Apoc. 
Mosis, i. that Moses received the two tables through 
the mediation of Michael. In the Book of Jubilees 
(i. 27, ii. 1) the angel who is said to have instructed 
Moses on Mount Sinai and to have delivered to him. 
the tables of the Law is most probably Michael. 

Michael destroyed the army of Sennacherib (Ex. 
R. xviii. 5). He endeavored also to prevent Israel 
from being Jed into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar 
and to save the Temple from destruction; but the 
sins of the people were so great that he was power- 
less to cany his purposes into effect. “ Michael, thy 
nation has sinned,” God said. “Save them for the 
sake of the good men which they still have,” Mi- 
chael answered. “I will burn Israel with his good 
men,” God replied (Yoma 77a; comp. Zoliar^Ex. 
col. 414). According to Yalk., Lam. 1009, Michael 
and Gabriel pleaded for the Israelites, who, however, 
were doomed, and the two angels were themselves 
compelled to set the Temple on fire. In later wri- 
tings Michael is represented as refuting also on this 
occasion the accusations of Samael (Zoliar, Misli- 
patim). There is a legend which seems to be of 
Jewish origin, and which was adopted by the Copts, 
to the effect that Michael was first sent by God to 
bring Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, and that 
Michael was afterward very active in- freeing his 
nation from Babylonian captivity (Amelineau, 
“Contes et Romans de PEgyptc Chretienne,” ii. 142 
etseq.). According to most of the rabbis, Michael 
saved Hananiah and his companions from the fur- 
nace (Gen. R. xliv. 16). Michael was very active in 
the time of Esther: “The more Hainan accused 
Israel on earth, the more Michael defended Israel in 
heaven ” (Estli. R. iii. 8). It was Michael who re- 
minded Almsuerus that he was Mordecai’s debtor 
(Targ. to Esth. vi. 1); and there is a legend that 
Michael appeared to the high priest Hyrcanus, 
promising him assistance (comp. Josephus, “Ant.” 
xiii. 10, § 3). 

Michael will continue his advocacy to the very end ; 
and he will contend with Samael for the liberation 
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of Israel from Edom or Rome (“ Yalk. Hadasli,” “ Ga- 
lut,” No. 11). Samael will be subdued by Michael; 

but when the latter asks God to help 
Continuous Israel, God will say, “ Israel should turn 
Guardian- toward Me, be it only as far as the point 
ship. of a needle.” When Israel turns to- 
ward the Lord, his advocate, Michael, 
will plead in liis favor (Pesik. R. 44 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 185a]). According to Ex. R. (xviii. 5), 
Michael and Gabriel will have the charge of vindi- 
cating Israel against Edom; but Rabbi’s opinion is 
that Michael alone will act. He will, besides, cleanse 
Israel from the wicked people (“ Otot ha-Masliiah,” 
in Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 61). It was Michael’s light 
with Samael (with the devil in Assumptio Mosis, 
x.) which gave rise to the well-known legend of Mi- 
chael and the dragon. This legend is not found in 
Jewish sources except in so far as Samael or Satan 
is called in the Cabala “the primitive serpent” 
(“nahasli ha-kadmoni ”). 

The idea that Michael was the advocate of the 
Jews became so prevalent that in spite of the rab- 
binical prohibition against appealing to angels as 
intermediaries between God and His people, Michael 
came to occupy a certain place in the Jewish lit- 
urgy. Apart from the word niPJD, which occurs 
frequently and which refers to Michael, there are 
two prayers beseeching him as the prince of mercy 
to intercede in favor of Israel: one composed by 
Eliezer ha-Kalir (Bartolocci, “Bibl. Rab. Magna,” 
i. 192 et seq.), and the other by Judah b. Samuel 
he-Hasid (MS. De Cambrai No. 946, fol. 110), 
But appeal to Michael seems to have been more 
common in ancient times. Thus Jeremiah is said 
(Baruch Apoc. Ethiopia ix. 5) to have addressed 
a prayer to him. “When a man is in need he 
must "pray directly to God, and neither to Michael 
nor to Gabriel ” (Yer. Ber. ix. 13a). 

The conception of Michael as an advocate always 
interceding on behalf of Israel gave rise to another 
idea, that of his being a high priest 
Michael making atonement for liis people, 
as High Ezra recognized the place of the altar 
Priest. by seeing there one on which Michael, 
the great prince, was in the act of 
sacrificing (Zeb. 62a ; comp. Men. 110a). The fourth 
heaven is called “Zebul” (VdT) because it con- 
tains the heavenly Jerusalem, the Temple, and the 
altar on which Michael, the great prince, sacrifices 
(Hag. 12b). A different statement is given in 
“Seder Gan' ‘Eden” (Jellinek, l.c. iii. 137), which 
places Michael in the upper heaven called “ ‘Ara- 
bot” (ninny; comp. Midr. Abkirin Yalk., Gen. 132). 
This idea was afterward greatly developed by the 
cabalists. Michael is identified with Melchizedek 
(“Yalk. Hadash,” “Mal’akim,” No. 19); and the 
words “and the priest shall pronounce him clean” 
(Lev. xiii. 23) are explained in the “Tikkune Zoliar” 
(fol. 2b) as referring to Michael, the high priest, 
acting as the representative of clemency. Michael, 
the high priest, is the standard-bearer of God (Jo- 
seph Gikatilla, “ Sha'arc Orali,” p. 60c). The insti- 
tution of tithes is ascribed to Michael (Targ. 
pseudo- Jonathan to Gen. xxxii. 25); and his place 
is appointed in the east, with the tribe of Levi 
(“Midr. Konen,” in Jellinek, l.c. ii. 39). 


With regard to the nature of the offerings which 
Michael brings to the altar, one opinion is that they 
are the souls of the just, while according to another 
they are fiery sheep (Tos. to Men. 110a). The former 
opinion, which has become prevalent in cabalistic 
writings (“Seder Gan ‘Eden,’Y.£. ; “Yalk. Hadash,” 
“Neshamot,” No. 31; “Reshit Hokmah,” ch. iii.), 
explains the important position occupied by Michael 
in Jewish eschatology. The idea that 
Michael Michael is the Charon of individual 
as Guide souls, which is common among 
of Souls. Christians, is not found in Jewish 
sources, but that he is in charge of the 
souls of the just appears in many Jewish writings. 
In the Testament of Abraham (Robinson, “ Texts and 
Studies,” ii. 2, Cambridge, 1893), which is Jewish, it 
is said that Michael was ordered by God to bring 
Abraham’s soul to Him. He had a discussion with 
Samael over the soul of Moses (Deut. R. xi. 6 ; “ Midr. 
PetiratMosiieh,” in Jellinek, l.c. vi. 75 et seq. ; comp. 
Jude 9). According to the Zoliar (Gen., col. 303), 
Michael accompanies the souls of the pious and 
helps them to enter tlie gates of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. In “ Midr. lia-Ne'elam ” (“ Zoliar Hadash,” p. 
19c), however, it is said that Michael and his host are 
stationed at the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem and 
give admittance to the souls of the just. Michael’s 
function is to open the gates also of justice to the just 
(comp. Baruch Apoc. Etliiopic, ix. 5). David was not 
admitted there till tlie Temple was built by Solomon ; 
then he was introduced by Michael (“ Yalk. Hadash,” 

“ David,” No. 13). At the resurrection Michael will 
sound the trumpet, at which the graves will open 
and the dead will rise (“ Otot ha-Masliiah,” in Jelli- 
nek. l.c. ii. 61-62; comp. Dan. xii. 1). It is in this 
sense that the Falashas mention Michael in their 
prayer (“Prieres des Falashas,” ed. J. Halevy, 
pp." 48-49, Etliiopic text). There is another hag- 
gadali to the effect that when the Messiah comes 
Michael and Gabriel will place themselves at the 
entrance of paradise and in the name 
Michael's of God greet the just (Jellinek, l.c. vi. 

Mount. 148). Michael’s residence will he in 
a range of seven mountains, sur- 
rounded by a grove of fragrant trees, among which 
one will be particularly distinguished for its beauty. 
Tlie highest of the seven mountains will he the seat 
. of the Lord, and the most fragrant tree, which will 
be inaccessible to any human being till the Day of 
Judgment, will he given to tlie pious (Enoch, xxiv.- 
xxv. 5). Contrary to Dan. xii. 2, it is said in “ Oti- 
yot de-R. ‘Akiba,” 8 .r. SnmKiu Jellinek, l.c. iii. 28), 
that at the advent of tlie Messiah, God will give tlie 
keys of liell to Michael and Gabriel, who will bring 
the souls of the wicked into paradise. 

It is quite natural that, owing to liis position 
with regard to the Jews, Michael should he repre- 
sented in the Haggadali as the most prominent of 
the archangels. He is called by Daniel (Dan. xii. 1) 
“ the great prince, ” and liis greatness is described at 
length in later Jewish writings. He was one of the 
seven archangels first created (Enoch, xc. 21-22; 
Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiv. 6 gives only six), but 
among these seven four excel, and Michael is tlie 
chief of the four. Both he and Gabriel are called 
“ great princes ” ; but Michael is higher in rank than 
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Gabriel (Ber. 4b; Yoma 37a). He is the viceroy of 
God, who rules over the world (Enoch, lxix. 14 et 
seq.), and wherever Michael appears the Shekinah 
also is to be found (Ex. II. ii. 8). Michael is on the 
rigli t of God’s throne, while Gabriel is 
Michael on the left (“Haggadat Shema‘ Yis- 
and racl,” in Jellinek^/.c. v. 166: Targ. to 
Gabriel. Job xxv. 2: Enoch, xl. 9). Four 
armies of angels sing in praise of the 
Lord, the first being that of Michael at the right 
hand of God (Pirke R. El. iv. ; “Ilekalot,” in Jelli- 
nek, lx. ii. 43-44). A similar tradition is given in 
u Seder Gan ‘Eden” (l.c, p. 138): Michael’s place is 
by the first river, Pison, while Gabriel’s is by the 
second, Gihon. It is Michael who, on account of his 
occupying the first place near God, receives the pray- 
ers of men from the angels and presents them to God 
(Baruch Apoc. Slavonic, xii.). Ilis position makes 
him the companion of Metatrox (Zolmr, i. 149b). 

As an angel of nature, Michael is represented as 
of the element of water, on account of which he is 
the prince of water, while Gabriel is the prince of 
fire (“ ‘Ammudeha Shib'ah,” p. 49c; “Berit Menu- 
hall,” 37a; and elsewhere). This is probably the 
origin of the haggadah that when Solomon married 
Pharaoh’s daughter, Michael drove into the bed of 
the sea a stick around which slime gathered and on 
which, later, Rome was built (Cant. R. i. 6). In 
Sanli. 21b and Shab. 56b, however, this is ascribed 
to Gabriel, owing to a confusion which occurs also 
in Targ. to Job xxv. 2, where Michael is called the 
prince of fire. Michael is really the prince of snow, 
which is the element of water (Dent, R. v. 12) ; and he 
is also the angel of silver, while Gabriel is tile angel 
o.f gold (“ Yalk. Hadasli,” “Mal’akim,” No. 75). Mi- 
chael presides over the planet Mercury and conse- 
quently over Wednesday (Abraham Avenar, in 
Munster, “ Calendar Hebneorum,” Basel, 1527). The 
same statement is given in the Hebrew manu- 
scripts Paris No. 602 (fob 142a) and No. 603 (fol. 
125a), both containing cabalistic formulas. But it 
would more befit Michael to preside over Saturn and 
be the angel of Saturday; and this position is 
ascribed to him in “ Sefer Razi’el,” pp. 8a, 17b. He 
presides over the second solar period (“tekufah”) 
and over the south wind, which blows during that 
season (ib. 7a; Paris MS. No. 602, fol. 122a). He 
is the third of the “figure equivalents” (“Keneh 
Binah,” p. 19a); and in enchantment his name is 
pronounced to charm reptiles (“ Sefer Razi’el,” p. 
4a). See Angelology. 

Bibliography : A. Kohut, Jlldischc Angelologic , pp. 21 ct 
sa/., m Ahhandlungcn fllr die Kundcdes A [orgcidandcs, 
iv., No. 3; W. Liiken, Michael Gottingen, 1S9S; M. Schwab, 
Vocahulairc dc V Angelologic , s.v. ‘riO'E, Paris, 1897. 

J - M. Sel. 

In Arabic Literature : Michael is called in Ar- 
abic literature “ Mika’il ” or (in the Koran) “ Mikal. ” 

He is one of the four archangels, and, according 
to Arabic tradition, he occupies a similar position 
among the Jews to that occupied by Gabriel among 
the Arabs; that is to say, he is their peculiar guard- 
ian, In the Koran Michael is mentioned once only, 
in sura ii. 92. In his commentary on verse 91 of 
that sura, Baiclawi relates that on one occasion Omar 
■went into a Jewish school and inquired concerning 
Gabriel. The pupils said he was their enemy, but 


that Michael was a good angel, bringing peace and 
plenty. In answer to Omar’s question as to the re- 
spective positions of Michael and Gabriel in God’s 
presence, they said that Gabriel was on His right 
hand and Michael on Ilis left. Omar exclaimed at 
their untruthfulness, and declared that whoever was 
an enemy to God and Ilis angels, to him Crod would 
be an enemy. Upon returning to Mohammed, Omar 
found that Gabriel had forestalled him by revealing 
the same message, which is contained in verse 92. 
The commentators state with reference to sura xi. 
72 that Michael was one of the three angels who 
visited Abraham. 

In Arabic tradition Michael always appears as 
second to Gabriel. When God is creating Adam 
He sends first Gabriel and then Michael to fetch the 
clay out of which man is to be formed. Both are 
restrained by the earth’s protests: only Israfil pays 
no heed to them. When Adam and Eve are expelled 
from paradise, Gabriel is sent to the former, and 
Michael to the latter, to impart comfort. On his 
death-bed Mohammed stated that Gabriel would be 
the first and Michael the second to pray over him. 

It is unusual for Michael to be sent independently, 
as in the story of St. George, where Michael is com- 
missioned to destroy the brazen statue in which St. 
George is to be burned alive (Zotenberg, “Chro- 
nique d’Abu Djafer . . . Tabari,” i. 30, 73; 
il- t 61; iii. 213, Paris, 1867-71). At the last day 
Michael will be one of the four angels who will 
survive after every other creature has been des- 
troyed. 

Bibliography : The commentaries of Baidawi and Zama Ru- 
shan on the Koran ; Hughes, Diet, of Maw, s.v.; Mas‘udi, 
Lcs Pramc* d'Or, ed. Barbier de Menard, Index ; Weil, Bib- 
lical Legends of the Mussulmans , p. 37, New York, 1840. 

• T - M. W. M. 

MICHAEL HASID. See Jeiiiel MrcirAEL 
bex Judah Lob. 

MICHAEL, HEIMAN3ST JOSEPH : Hebrew 
bibliographer; horn at Hamburg April 12, 1792; 
died there June 10, 1846. He showed great acute- 
ness of mind in early childhood, had a phenomenal 
memory, and was an indefatigable student. He 
studied Talmudics and received also private instruc- 
tion in all the branches of a regular school educa- 
tion. He was a horn bibliophile, and began to col- 
lect valuable works when still a boy of twelve. 
With his progress in Hebrew literature his love for 
books increased also, the result of which was his 
magnificent library of 860 manuscripts and 5,471 
printed works, covering all branches of Hebrew lit- 
erature. There were few hooks in his collection 
which he had not read ; and he undertook the prep- 
aration of a full catalogue of it. As far as he ac- 
complished this task, it was the foundation of the 
“ Ozerot Hayyim, Katalog der Michael’sclien Biblio- 
thek,” Hamburg, 1848. 

Michael took an interest not only in Jewish liter- 
ature, but in all the intellectual movements of the 
day, as is shown by the large number of contempo- 
rary books and leaflets found in his library. He 
never wrote directly for publication; hut many 
scholars applied to him for information, and this lie 
never withheld. His correspondence with Leopold 
Dukes, Franz Delitzsch, Wolf Heidenheim, Rapo- 
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port, Luzzatto, Gesenius, Lebreclit, Akiba, Eger, 
and Leopold Zunz is of great literary interest. 
Michael's only independent work was “Or ha- 
Hayyim ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1891), a compre- 
hensive bibliographical and literary -historical dic- 
tionary of rabbinical literature, edited by his son, 
with preface by A. Berliner; it covers, however, 
only a few letters of the alphabet. 


Bibliography : Zunz, Z. G. p. 244, Berlin, 1845 ; Ozernt nay- 
yim , Preface, Hamburg, 1848; Ally. Zeit. tlci s Jud. 1846, 
h. 224. 

S. I. Wab. 

MICHAEL, ISAAC : German laryngologist; 
born at Hamburg Nov. 16, 1848; died there Jan. 7, 
1897, He studied at the universities of Heidelberg, 


Leipsic, Berlin, and Wurzburg (M.D. 1873), became 
assistant at the throat, and later at the ear, dispen- 
sary of the University of Vienna, and in 1876 re- 
turned to Hamburg, where ho practised until his 
death. His works include “Gesang-und Register- 
bildimg” (Hamburg, 1887) and “Gescli. des Aerzt- 
lichen Vereins von Hamburg” ( ib . 1896). He trans- 
lated Mackenzie’s “Hygiene of the Vocal Organs ” 
{ib. 1889). 


Bibliography : Pagel, Binyraphisehe s Le.vihmi. 

p. F. T. H. 

MICHAEL JESOEOVICH; Senior of the Jews 
of Lithuania under King Sigismund I. of Poland ; 
born at Brest-Litovsk about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century ; died there between 1530 and 1533. 
Michael, like his brothers Abraham and Isaac, was 
among the most prominent tax-collectors and lease- 
holders in Lithuania during the last quarter of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Exiled with the other Jews of Lithuania b\ r 
Alexander Jagellon in 1495, he emigrated with his 
brothers to Poland. His brother Abraham embraced 
Christianity and soon returned to Lithuania; but 
Michael remained true to his religion, and did not 
again set foot in his native city until 1503, when 
permission to return was given to the expelled Jews. 

King Sigismund I., by a decree dated Wilna. Feb. 
27, 1514, appointed Michael to the newly created 
scniorship over the Jews of Lithuania, In his capac- 
ity as senior he not only was to serve as mediator 
between the Jews and the king, but was also em- 
powered to judge and to punish the Jews, in keep- 
ing with the rights granted to them, and to im- 
pose a fine or even a term of emprisomnent on the 
guilty. Michael evinced his piety by attempting 
to force the Karaite Jews of Lithuania to conform 
to the doctrines of rabbinical law ; but the Karaites, 
who possessed a charter of privileges granted them 
by Grand Duke Witold, refused to acknowledge 
Michael's authority, and the matter was decided in 
their favor by the king. 

This appointment, while it shows the favorable 
attitude of Sigismund toward his Jewish subjects, 
was actuated in the main by bis desire to insure a 
thorough and prompt collection of the taxes im- 
posed on the Jewish communities, and to reward 
the valuable services rendered to the crown by 
Michael and his brother Abraham. On the whole, 
however, the office of senior was honorary and nom- 
inal, since the concentration of the powers of the 
several communities in the hands of one person of 


the same religion was antagonistic to the traditions 
of the Lithuanian Jews. While it is true that soon 
after his appointment Michael excommunicated 
Itzko and Berek, two Jews of Brest, as traitors 
against God and the king (the said Jews having been 
sentenced to excommunication with Prince Michael 
Krinsky), and ordered the excommunication “to be 
announced by trumpets,” it does not follow that 
Michael was 'invested with extraordinary judicial 
powers, since he was merely carrying out an order 
of the king, and similar excommunications had 
been proclaimed before (Bersliadski, “Litovskiye 
Yevrei,” p. 358), The fact that Michael was author- 
ized by the king to employ a doctor (rabbi) shows 
that he himself was not a rabbi, and was not privi- 
leged according to Jewish law to assume the func- 
tions of one. Documents of a later date no longer 
refer to him as the senior, but apply to him the title 
of “fiscal agent to the king.” 

Michael’s commercial enterprises covered a period 
of almost half a century, and were intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the country. He took 
an active part in the affairs of his brother Abraham 
even before the expulsion of the Jews 
His Com- from Lithuania, and formed in 1487 

mercial with his brother Isaac a partnership 
Activity, which continued for forty years, In 
documents of 1516 and of subsequent 
date Michael is mentioned as collector of the king's 
taxes of Lithuania and as fanner of the salt- and 
wax-taxes of Brest. In 1520 he was granted the 
farming of the customs duties of Vladimir and Lutsk ; 
and in 1522 he farmed the wax- and weights-taxes 
in Mogliilef. Soon after this he leased the inns of 
Vitebsk for a period of three years, and a year later 
he leased the inns and fanned the taxes of Brest, 
Dorogitz, Grodno, Byelsk, Lutsk, and Vladimir. 
In 1524 he farmed, in partnership with Michael 
Shpis, the customs duties of the entire duchy of 
Lithuania. From 1525 to 1529 he extended liis oper- 
ations to the farming of the taxes of Minsk and 
Novgorod. Aside from the collection of taxes and 
duties, Michael carried on also an extensive business 
in various articles of merchandise, such as cloth. 
Not content with all this, he with the king's con- 
sent advanced money and goods to the king’s offi- 
cers, protecting himself by liens on their salaries, 
while the king received for his good offices a certain 
share of the profits (“Dokumenty i Regesty,” No. 1, 
vol. viii.). The extremely valuable services ren- 
dered by Michael to his sovereign and the influence 
of his immense financial interests finally led the king 
to raise him to the hereditary nobility with the coat 
of arms of Leliva, formerly belonging to George 
Gyebovich, regent of Smolensk (ib., No. 96). 

The extent of Michael’s property may be gath- 
ered from a document which refers to the division 
in 1527 of the estate, real and personal, belonging 
to him and to his brother Isaac, and which enu- 
merates their respective possessions {ib.. No. 119). 

After Michael’s. death his son Abraham was con- 


fined (March 15, 1533) in the privileges granted to 
le former (“Regesty,” No. 261). 

ibliography: Russkn-Yevreiski Arkliiw vol. ii., passim; 
Berslmdski. Litovskiye Yevrei , p.358; Kraushar, Hist arm 
Zifdbic w Polsce. ii. 49: Gratz. Gescli. Hebrew ed., vii. 313. 

H. K. 
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MICHAEL, MAX: German painter; born in 
Hamburg March 23, 1823; died at Berlin March 24, 
1891. He studied art first at the Kunst-Akademie 
in Dresden, then for five years at Paris, after which 
be spent twenty years at Pome and Venice. In 
these cities he produced his first work, '‘Country 
Girl Writing" (1866), now in the Pavene Gallery, 
Berlin. In 1870 he returned to Berlin, and five years 
later was appointed professor of painting in the 
Royal Academy. He held this ofiice until his death. 
Other works of his are: “ Girls’ School in the Sabine 
Mountains,” in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg; “The 
Visit of the Cardinal to the Monastery “Job Dis- 
puting with His Friends”; “Bertini Painting an 
Altar-Piece in the Monastery of the Camaldolites.” 


Bibliography: Jew. Giron, .April 3, 1891, p. 9; Singer, All- 
gem dues KUnstler Lextkon , Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1899. 
s - F. T. H. 

MICHAEL BEN MOSES COHEN : Pales- 
tinian rabbi and liturgist; lived at Jerusalem in the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “Moreh Zedek” 
(Salonica, 1655), an index to the laws contained in 
the Shulhan ‘ Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, showing 
where they may be found in other works of the 
Posekim as well as in the responsa of later rabbis. 
There is also ascribed to him another work, “ ( Et 
le-Henenah ” (Venice, 1708), prayers to be recited at 
the western wall of the ancientTemple, with addi- 
tions b} T the author’s son Moses. According to Nepi- 
Ghirondi (“ Toledo! Gedole Yisrael,” p. 228), how- 
ever, Michael only revised and edited that work. 


Bibliography: F. Delitzsch, Gesch. dcr Jildischen Poesie , 

rP* 7^7?' ’oo~i irs K Si?, l* Ju<i - *• 182 ? Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 32il; idem, Jc wish Literature , p. 242. 
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speaks of Michael as the possessor of an excellent 
collection of cabalistic works (Pcrles, l.c. p. 217). 

Bibliography : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. dcr Judcn in 

Bom, li. 92, 99, 269. 

M. Sel. 

MICHAEL BEN SHABBETHAI COHEN 
BALBO (called also Michael Cohen of Crete) ; 
Greek scholar, Hebrew poet, anti preacher; born 
March 27, 1411. A manuscript preserved in the 
Vatican (No. 805) contains several works of his, 
namely : a poem composed in 1458 on the occasion of 
the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed the 
Conqueror and the cessation of the war; another 
poem (1456), lamenting his father’s death ; a homi- 
letic commentary on Ps. xxviii. ; and three sermons 
preached by Michael in Khania in 1471, 1475, and 
1477 respectively. Vatican MS. No. 254 contains 
an account of a disputation (“wikkuali ”) between 
Michael Cohen and Moses Cohen Ashkenazi on met- 
empsychosis (“ gilgul ”). Zunz (“ Additamenta,” p. 
320) is doubtful whether to identify the former 
with Michael b. Shabbetliai or with Michael b. 
Elijah Cohen, copyist of Vatican MSS. Nos. 345 and 
346 (fourth part). Steinschneider doubts the cor- 
rectness of the name Michael b. Elijah. According 
to Assemani, the commentary on Averroes’ com- 
mentary to Aristotle’s “Physics” (i.-vi.), con- 
tained in the former manuscript, was made by a 
pupil of Michael Cohen of Crete. Wolf (“Bibl. 
I-Iebr.” i., No. 1413), however, ascribes the com- 
mentary to Michael Cohen, calling him a disciple of 
Averroes. Wolf thinks also that the author of the 
account of the disputation is Michael b. Moses ha- 
Kohen, who, in collaboration with Abraham Samuel 
of Sofia, wrote the “Moreh Zedek.” 


MICHAEL, MOSES GERSON : American 
merchant and capitalist; born Aug. 15, 1862, at Jef- 
ferson, Ga. At an early age he graduated as B.E. 
from the University of Georgia with highest honors, 
and shortly afterward entered with his brother Si- 
mon upon a commercial career at Athens, Ga. Here 
he has amassed a fortune in the dry-goods trade. 

Michael has been an infiuentiaf factor in the de- 
velopment of northeastern Georgia, having been 
identified with a number of large industrial" enter- 
prises. He holds the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the state militia, and was aide-de-camp to Governor 
Candler* during his administration. He is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic executive committee of the 
Eighth Congressional District, and a potent factor 
in the councils of the party. 

For a number of years Michael has been superin- 
tendent of the Jewish Sabbath-school at Athens, 
which he makes his peculiar charge. 

A - H. E. C. 

MICHAEL BEN SHABBETHAI (called 
also Magister Zematus) : Pabbi of Pome in the 
sixteenth century. In a decision of 1539 his signa- 
ture reads “Michael b. Shabbetliai ODT,” the last 
vmrd being the name of a place in Africa whence 
probably Michael’s ancestors originated, and becom- 
ing when Latinized “Zematus.” Michael was a 
prominent cabalist and as such was the teacher of 
^Egidius of Viterbo and of Widmanstadt (Perles. 
“Studien,” pp. 186, 189). Elijah di Nola (1555) 


A work entitled “Sha‘are Pahamim” (Vatican 
MS. No. 30, S), which is a supercommentary on 
Maimonides’ commentary on the eleventh chapter 
of Sanhedrin, and a commentary on Ibn Ezra’s 
hymn beginning “Eliad lebaddo be-en samuk,” both 
bear the name of Michael Cohen as author, who is 
supposed by Steinschneider to be identical with the 
subject of this article. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, JTchr. Uchcrs . p, 120: idem. 

in Mose, iv. 303 et rcq., v. 267 ct scq. 

J - M. Sel. 

MICHAELIS, JOHANN DAVID : Christian 
Orientalist and polyhistor; born at Halle Feb. 27, 
1717; died at Gottingen Aug. 22, 1791; grand- 
nephew of Johann Heinrich Michaelis. He was 
educated at the university of his native city, and 
made scientific journeys in England and Holland, 
returning to lecture at Halle on Semitic languages 
and Bible exegesis. For nearly half a century he 
was professor at Gottingen University (he became 
assistant professor in 1746 and professor in 1750), 
where he lectured chiefly on Old Testament exege- 
sis, Hebrew antiquities, Mosaic law, and the Semi- 
tic languages. 

Besides writing a Hebrew grammar (1745) and a 
supplement to Hebrew lexicons (1784-92), Michaelis 
translated and commented upon the whole of the 
Old Testament (1769-83). He was also one of the 
first to write an introduction to the Old Testament 
(1787). His work on the Mosaic law (“ Das Mo- 
sul sclie Peclit, ” 1770-75) was one of the earliest 
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scientific treatments of Jewish antiquities. Many 
of his essays on this subject appeared in the “ Orien- 
tal ische Bibliothek,” edited by him from 1771 to 
1791. 

Bibliography: Alhjemeinc Deutsche Biographic, 

T. J • 

MICHAELIS, JOHANN HEINRICH : Ger- 
man Christian theologian and Hebraist; born at 
Ivletterberg July 26, 1668; died at Halle March 10, 
1738. He studied Ethiopic under Ludolf at Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main, and became assistant professor of 
Oriental languages at Halle in 1699 and professor 
of theology in 1709. His chief work was a text of 
the Hebrew Bible founded on Jablonski, but with a 
comparison of nineteen printed editions and five 
manuscripts of Erfurt. This was published in 
1720 at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main and was reprinted 
throughout the eighteenth century. Some of his 
critical annotations were published separately in the 
same year. Michaelis wrote also a Hebrew grammar 
(1702); and two works on Hebrew accents (1696, 
1700), the latter of which, “Institute de Accentibus 
Prosaicis ct Metricis,” went through five further 
editions, and was for a long time the standard au- 
thority on the subject. He composed also the Latin 
translation of the Ethiopic psalter published by Lu- 
dolf. 

Bibliography: Allgcmetnc Deutsche Biographic. 

T. J • 

MICHAELMAS GEESE. See Barnacle- 
Goose. 

MICHAL lit. “rivulet ,j ): The younger of 

the two daughters of Saul, probably by Ahinoam 
(I Sam. xiv. 49-50). David, then a boy of about 
sixteen, was to have married her sister Merab ; but 
the latter having been given to another, and Michal 
having fallen in love with David, Saul consented 
to the marriage of the two last-named, not insisting 
on the customary dowry (“ moliar ”), but requiring 
that David kill a hundred Philist ines. David killed 
double this number; and Michal became his wife (lb. 
xviii. 17-28). 

Michal was instrumental in saving her husband 
when her father, in a fit of anger, attempted to kill 
him. She lowered him through the window and, to 
deceive and delay the king’s messengers, substituted 
one of her terapliim in his place. On her stratagem 
being discovered she declared that David had threat- 
ened her with death if she did not let him go (lb. xix. 
11-17). After David’s escape Saul bestowed Michal 
upon Plialfci ben Laisli of Gallim (tb. xxv. 44). It 
would appear, however, that she was still regarded 
as the lawful wife of David ; for at his earliest op- 
portunity he claimed her from Saul’s son, Isli-bo- 
slieth (II Sam. iii. 13-15), through Abner. 

One incident, however, occurred which caused 
their relations to be greatly strained and which 
probably resulted in a separation. The Ark of the 
Lord having been brought to Zion, David indulged 
in a joyful religious dance, for which he was severe- 
ly criticized by his wife (lb. vi. 16, 20). ‘Either be- 
cause of this incident or owing to several other 
causes combined, they never lived together again. 
According to one tradition, Michal spent her re- 
maining years in bringing up the five children of | 
her sister Merab (lb. xxi. S, if the reading HID be | 


accepted instead of {o'ft) ; according to another, she 
returned to Plialti ben Laisli and lived as his pro- 
tegee, though not as his wife (Targ. to Ruth iii. 3). 

David seems not to have had any children by 
Michal (II Sam. vi. 23), though some authorities ( e.g ., 
Rashi and Cheyne) claim that Itbream was the re- 
sult of their union, and that “Eglali,” the name of 
his supposed mother (ib. iii. 5), like “Michal,” is 
merely a corrupted form of her real name, which 
must have been Abigail. 

This Biblical story has inspired J. L. Gordon with 
the subject for his popular “ Ahabat Dawid u-Mi- 
kal,” which has been published in many editions, 
j. J. S. R. 

MICHEL JTJD (usually called “Wealthy Mi- 
chel ”) : A public character prominent in his day for 
wealth and influence; born about the end of the fif- 
teenth century at Derenburg, near Halberstadt; died 
in 1549. He was described as of imposing appear- 
ance and eloquent of speech, and was regarded as 
an illegitimate son of one of the counts of Regen- 
stein. His wife, Merle, was the daughter of Joseph 
of Sclileusingen. Michel, being well-mannered, was 
received by princes and nobles, who courted him 
on account of his wealth. The elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg, Duke Friedrich of Liegnitz, and Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse were among those who main- 
tained relations with him. On July 25, 1529, Duke 
Erich the Elder of Brunswick-Liineburg, ignoring 
the wishes of the magistrates of the city of Han- 
over, granted Michel permission “to build a house 
in the new city in the suburbs of Hanover ” and to 
dwell therein with his wife, [his children, and his 
servants. Besides the house in Hanover, Michel 
owned one in Derenburg, one in Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and one in Berlin. He was in the good 
graces of the elector Joachim II., who on Feb. 27, 
1544, sanctioned the jointure settled by Michel on 
his wife. From Duke Erich Michel received im- 
portant commercial privileges, and his business re- 
lations extended from France to Silesia and Poland. 
He played an important part in the imperial diets 
also. In 1548 he appeared at the Diet of Augsburg 
in very costly garments, wearing heavy gold chains 
around his neck, riding on a richly caparisoned 
horse, and accompanied by a retinue of ten or twelve 
servants, all Jews. Shortlj r afterward he was taken 
captive by Magdeburg knights on Brandenburg ter- 
ritory, but escaped, and on his accusation the 
knights were taken to Torgau and condemned to 
death by order of Joachim II. Count Ulrich of 
Regenstein, who hated Michel and is said to have 
published a pamphlet against him, was forced by 
Joachim to sign a treaty favorable to him on May 
15, 1549. Michel died a few days later as the result 
of a fall down a flight of stairs. 

Bibliography: Von Michel Juden Todt , Marbacb, June 6, 1549; 
Boysen, in Hist. Macjaziiu v. 45; Raumer, Hint. Taschen- 
buch, 3d series, ii. 279 et seq.: Monateschrift , x. 2h9,xiv. 42o, 
xvi. 388; Wiener, Zur Geschichtc dev Juden in Hannover , 
in the Jahrbuch f Ur die Gcsch. der Juden nnd desJuden- 
thums , i. 1ST ; L. Geisrer, Zcitschrift , ii. 340, 372. 

D. M. K. 

MICHELSON, ALBERT A. : American phys- 
icist ; born at Strelno, in the district of Bromberg, 
Prussia, Dec. 19, 1852. His father, Samuel MicRel- 
son, emigrated to the United States and settled in 
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San Francisco, where Albert Miclielson received liis 
early education. After leaving the high school he 
entered the United States N aval Academy, at Annap- 
olis, Md., and graduated in 1873. For the purpose 
of extending Ids studies he went to Germany in 
1880, entered the University of Berlin, and remained 
there for a short time. From Berlin he went to Hei- 
delberg University and studied there until 1881. In 
that year Miclielson resigned from the United States 
naval service and went to Paris, where he entered 
the College de France and the Ecole Polytechnique 
(1882). On his return to the United States he ac- 
cepted the chair of physics at the Case School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which position he resigned for the chair of 
physics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (1889). 
There lie remained until, three years later, he was 
called to the professorship in physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This office he still holds (1904). 

Miclielson has received the degrees of Ph. I). (lion.) 
from Stevens Insti- 
tute, D . S c . from 
Cambridge (Eng.), 
and LL.D. from Yale. 

He is a member of 
the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, a 
foreign member of 
the Royal Society 
(London), a corre- 
sponding member of 
the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Institute 
of France, and a 
member of the Inter- 
national Committee 
on Weights and 
Measures. He was 
awarded the Rum- 
ford medal by the 
Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. His 
international scien- 
tific reputation is 
largely due to his de- 
termination of the ve- 
locity of light and 
to other experiments in the domain of optics which 
were marked by a high degree of accuimy. He de- 
signed a new form of spectroscope, and lias largely 
contributed to the scientific journals the results of 
his researches on light. 

a- F. II. Y. 

MICHIGAN : One of the Western states of the 
United States of America. There are no records of 
the settlement of Jews in Michigan prior to the year 
1848, when about a dozen families of Bavarian Jews 
settled in Detroit. Within a decade a few of the 
original settlers had traveled to the so-called “ copper 
country ” in the upper peninsula of Michigan, where 
not a few laid the foundation of a comfortable for- 
tune by peddling in the mining districts. The first 
Jewish organization in the state was the Beth El 
Society, out of which grew Congregation Beth El of 
Detroit. This was founded Sept. 22, 1850, by ten 
adult males, exactly the number required to form a 
minyan. The last of these charter members, Solo- 


mon Bendit, died at St. Clair, Mich., in the fall of 
1902. 

From 1850 until the first great influx of Russian 
Jews into America (1882) the Jewish population of 
Michigan grew gradually, being especially aug- 
mented by the relatives of the early settlers. Up to 
this time the Jews of Michigan were predominantly 
of German extraction, but the immigration of 1883 
not only more than doubled the number of Jews resi- 
dent in the state, but gave to tlie Russian and Polish 
Jews a large numerical majority. To-day, of the 
total number of the Jews of the state at least 65 per 
cent are of Russian or Polish nativity or extraction. 
In 1883 the Hebrew Relief Society of Detroit, assisted 
b} r the Baron de Hirscli Committee, settled a colony 
of Russian Jews near Bad Axe, Mich. About half 
of the original settlers are still there, liaviug become 
successful and prosperous farmers. 

There are no exact statistics of the Jews resident 
in Michigan, but data, 
carefully compiled 
render it possible to 
estimate the number 
at 16,000 (out of a 
total population of 
2,450,000), of which 
12,000 must be cred- 
ited to Detroit. 

There are regularly 
organized congrega- 
tions at Detroit (9), 
Grand Rapids (2), 
Kalamazoo (2), Bay 
City (2), Alpena, 
Port Huron, Sagi- 
naw, Jackson, 
Battle Creek, Lan- 
sing, and Hancock; 
and a number of 
cities support relig- 
ious schools and 
cemeteries. The total 
value of real estate 
held by congrega- 
tions in tlie state is 
about $300,000. Re- 
form congregations at Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and Bay City support regularly ordained 
rabbis, while some of the smaller cities have the 
ministrations of these same rabbis through a well- 
organized system of circuit preaching; others en- 
gage rabbis or rabbinical students for the high holy 
days. 

All the large cities of the state have the usual 
benevolent societies, but, excepting in Detroit, 
there are none that have occasion to do any 
considerable work. At Detroit, however, the United 
Jewish Charities (organized Nov., 1899) carries on 
practically every phase of philanthropic work. It 
dedicated in Sept., 1903, a new and thoroughly 
equipped building of its own. About $18,000 is; 
annually expended by the Jews of Michigan in or- 
ganized philanthropy. See Detroit. 

All the principal lodges arc represented in the 
cities of Michigan, notably the B’nai BTith, Keslier 
sliel Barzel, Brith Abraham, and Free Sons of Israel. 
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There are social clubs in Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and Bay City, and educational organizations 
exist in the larger cities. Of these the most note- 
worthy are the Talmud Thora Association of De- 
troit, which owns a modern and splendidly equipped 
school-building; the Jewish Woman’s Club of De- 
troit; and the Temple Literary Society of Kalama- 
zoo. One Jewish newspaper, the “Jewish Ameri- 
can,” of Detroit, is published in Michigan. It is 
edited by Rabbi Leo 31. Franklin. 

Quite a number of Jews in Michigan have held 
public offices of importance. Among those at pres- 
ent (1908) in office are Charles C. Simons, state sen- 
ator; Bernard Ginsburg, vice-president of the 
Municipal Lighting Commission of Detroit; Albert 
Kahn, art commissioner of Detroit; Samuel Folz, 
mayor of Kalamazoo; and 31. Bloomrosen, mayor 
of Manistiquc. 

a. L. 31. F. 

MICHMASH : A town of Benjamin, 

east of Betli-aven (I Sam. xiii. 2 et passim ; Nell. xi. 
81). The form “ 3Iichmas ” (DDDtt) occurs in Ezra 
iL 27 and in Nek. vii. 31, according to which the 


duce a blood-red coloring-matter (sometimes pink, 
sometimes brownish). Cultures of this bacterium 
can be observed on gelatin, milk, meat, and other 
articles of food, especially on boiled potatoes (Fig. 
1), on bread, and on wafers (Figs. 2, 3). 

Its germs, though not very common, exist here 
and there in atmospheric dust, and are thus capable 
of accidentally producing “blood-spots 55 on different 
substances. These spots were formerly interpreted 
as indicating the wrath of Heaven ; and they gav© 
rise to the belief in miracles of “bleeding hosts,” 
“bleeding bread,” etc. Errera witnessed (1882). 
the “miracle” make its appearance unexpectedly on 
loaves of bread on which he w T as cultivating a 
certain fungus for phytocliemical study. A. well- 
known case is the epidemic in 1848 of “blood- 
spots” on the bread produced in the military bake- 
houses of Paris. The German naturalist Ehren- 
berg mentions (in “Ber. der Berl. Ak. der Wiss.” 
1848, p. 850 1 1849, p. 106) a series of similar 
“miracles.” A very characteristic one happened 
near Padua, Italy, in 1819, where Sette discovered 
its cause in the growth of the Zaogalactina. Another 



name may mean “hidden.” 3Iickmasli is particu- 
larly known as the scene of the war between the 
Philistines and Saul and Jonathan (I Sam. xiii.-xiv. ; 
see Jonathan No. 2); and it is praised in the 3Iish- 
nah for its excellent wheat (3Ien. viii. 1). 

,t. 31. Sel. 

MICROCOCCUS PRODIGIOSUS (“the mi- 
crobe of miracles ” ; known also as the Microbe 
of Bleeding Hosts) : A microscopical organism, 
first mentioned in 1819 by an Italian doctor, Vin- 
cenzo Sette, who observed it on polenta, a sort of 
Italian maize pudding, and gave it the strange 
name of Zaogalactina imetropha (from (aw = “ I 
live ” ; yalaxnv ;/ = “ gelatin 77 ; ygat ~ “ I am placed 
upon ” ; rpo(pf/ = “ food ”) ; afterward called Monas 
prodigiosa by Ehrenberg (1848); Micrococcus pro- 
digiosus by Cohn (1872) ; and Bacillus prodigios us by 
Flugge (1886). It does not belong to the Infusoria, 
as Ehrenberg believed, but is a short, roundish bac- 
terium, varying from about one half to one thou- 
sandth of a millimeter in size, motile, and bearing 
a variable number of cilia. It multiplies by simple 
division and forms no spores. Its colonies emit a 
disagreeable trimethylamin smell and generally pro- 


was observed by Ehrenberg in Berlin in 1848. 3Iany 
of these “miracles” are of interest in connection 
with the subject of the desecration of the sacred 
hosts, the Jews having often been accused of trans- 
fixing those in which the microbes had appeared 
(see Biiussels ; Host, Desecration of). 

It may be assumed that many of the stories of 
blood-miracles had no material basis, and were 
mere inventions; but as the Micrococcus prodigiosus 
grows quite easily on wafers, it is not unlikely 
that some accusations had their origin in the actual 
appearance of red spots on sacred hosts which had 
been kept damp and become exposed 
The to atmospheric dust. Besides, other 
Myth of bacteria produce similar red spots, 
Host-Dese- e.g., Bacillus kiliensis 3Iigula, B. 
cra.tion. phjmouthensis 3Iigula, B. ruber Cohn, 
and Sarcina rubra 3Eenge ; and other 
lower organisms, e.g., Saccharomyces glutinis , on 
starch, potatoes, and bread; Euglena sanguined , on 
standing waters, etc. Again, in other cases, red 
dust from ferruginous soils, and precipitated by a 
shower may have produced so-called “blood-rain” 
or “blood-stains.” 
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Nor must it be forgotten Unit the Christian belief 
in transubstantiation lent special force to any super- 
stition which associated the idea of blood with that 
of the sacred host. It is reported that this belief, 
which was at first much contested, became general 
only after the “ miracle ” of 1264 at Bolsena. A priest 
who doubted the real presence of Christ in the bread 
of communion suddenly saw “drops of blood” 
falling on his linen garment. This was considered 
a decisive proof; and Pope Urban IY. immediately 
ordered the event to be solemnized by the insti- 
tution of Corpus Christ! Day. 

It is possible also, according to a passage of 
Lucian quoted by Ferdinand Cohn, that the Pythag- 
orean prohibition against eating beans was due to 
the fact that bloodlike spots had been observed on 
cooked beans which had been preserved for some 
time. Perhaps the Jewish custom of placing some 
iron in contact with every dish, on four days of the 
year, in order to prevent the fall of blood, sup- 
posed to drop from heaven into the food (Tekufaii 
Drops), may also have originated in some such case 
of accidental blood-red spots. 

Bibliography: Vincenzo Sette, Mcmnria Storico-Naturale 
tiUlV Arrosaimento Straordinaria cli Alcnne Snstanzc Ali- 
mentose Osservatn JVclla Provincia cii Padova VAnno 1819, 
Venice, 1834; Ehrenberg, Monas (/) Prodigiosa, in Berichtc 
der Berliner Ahadcmic dev Wissnischaften , 1848, p. 349; 
idem, Fortsctzung tier Bcnb. dcs Sogcn. Blutcs im Brnde 
als Manas Prodigiosa, ib. 1848, p. 354; idem, Fern ere Mit- 
thetlungen ilbcr Monas Prodigiosa , ib. 1849, p. 101 ; Fer- 
dinand Colm, Ucher Blnttlhnlichc Ftirbungen Durch Mi- 
krnsltoplsche Organ tmnen , in Mittheilungen dev Schle- 
sischcn Gcscllschaft fllr Vatcrlclndischc Oultur , 1850, p. 
39 ; idem, Brief a n Ehrenbcrg ilbcr Manas Prodigiosa aaf 
Gehochtcn Batmen und das Yerhot des Bohncncsseiis hei 
den PythagnrCiern , in Berichtc der Berliner Ahadcmic dcr 
Wissensch often, I860, p. 5 ; idem, Blut auf Spcisen , Host-ten 
(in bis Die Mihroshnpischc Welt , in Die Gegenwart , 
xi. 808) ; Fliigge, Die Mihronrganismcn , 2d ed., 1886, p, 284; 
W. Migula, System der Bahtericn, ii. 845, Jena, 1900. 

J. L. Er. 

MICROCOSM (Greek, funpoc, small; kog,uoc, uni- 
verse): Philosophical term applied to man when 
contrasted with the universe, which, in this connec- 
tion, is termed the macrocosm. The idea of an anal- 
ogy between man and the universe was expressed 
by the ancient Greek philosophers like Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and especially by the Stoics, who 
developed it in connection with their doctrine of 
TTVEVfia. They considered the universe to be an ani- 
mated being resembling a man and, like him, made 
up of a body aud a soul. From this idea, exagger- 
ated and developed, proceeded the doctrine of micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, according to which man is a 
universe in little, and the universe a 
Man a man in great. The soul of man, which 
Universe forms a part of the universal soul, is 
in Little, to his body what the universal soul is to 
the universe; and the rational part of 
the soul performs in man the same functions as the 
universal intellect in the universe. From this as- 
similation of man to the universe resulted the pre- 
vailing belief in a mutual influence exercised by 
each on the other. 

The doctrine of man’s being a microcosm pene- 
trated early into Jewish literature. It is found, 
though only in a liaggadic form, in the Abot de- 
Pabbi Natan (ch. xxxi.), where every part of man’s 
body is compared with a certain object. The hair 
represents the forest; the bones, woods; the lungs 


are the wind ; the loins, counselors ; the stomach, a 
mill; the knees, horses; when erect the man re- 
sembles the mountain, when recumbent the plain. 
Less fantastic aualogies between man and the uni- 
verse are given by Israeli (“Sefer ha-Yesodot,” ed. 
Fried, p. 59). Saadia (commentary on the “Sefer 
Yezirali,” iv. 1), and Shabbcthai Donolo (commen- 
tary on Gen. i. 26). To them man is a microcosm 
owing to the correspondence of the four humors of 
which his body is made up to the four elements 
which constitute the universe: the blood corre- 
sponds to the air; tlie phlegm, to water; the black 
bile, to earth; aud the yellow bile, to tire. Ibn 
Gabirol expounds in his “Mekor Hayyim ” (iii. , § 6) 
the theory of microcosm and macro- 
The Four cosm in its metaphysical sense. “ As 
Humors the intellect,” lie says, “which is the 
and the most sublime aud the most simple of 
Four all the substances of the microcosm, 
Elements, is not attached directly 7 " to the bod}', 
but lias for intermediaries fclie animal 
soul aud the ethical spirit, so the most sublime and 
the most simple substauces of the macrocosm must 
have intermediaries by means of which they are at- 
tached to corporeality.” In another passage of the 
same work (iii., §44) Gabirol says: “If thouwishest 
to form an idea of the construction of the universe, 
thou hast only to observe the construction of the 
human body, in which thou mayest find an analogy.” 
Very original analogies between man and the heav- 
enly spheres are given by Bahya (“ Mahuii al-Nafs ” ; 
I-Iebr. version by I. Broyde, ch. xiii., Paris, 1894). 
As there are nine spheres, one contained within the 
other, so is the human body constituted of nine vari- 
ous substances entering one into another; namely; 
the bones, which contain the marrow; the vessels 
and the veins, which contain the blood; the flesh; 

the skin; the hair; and the nails. To 
Bahya’s the twelve signs of the zodiac of the 
Analogies, heavenly sphere correspond the twelve 
apertures in the human body, six to 
the right, and six to the left: the eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth, the breasts, the navel, and the 
two other openings. As every sign of the zodiac is 
supervised by a power proceeding from the univer- 
sal soul and returning to it, so is every limb of the 
human body governed by one of the powers of the 
soul. As the destinies of all living beings and natu- 
ral phenomena are regulated by the seven planets, 
so the maintenance and good order of the human 
body depend on the seven powers of the soul, com- 
bined with the physical faculties of man. As the 
stars are constituted of bodies and souls that have 
a visible influence on the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, so the human body is provided with seven 
physical powers by means of which it grows and 
maintains itself. To the seven intellectual powers 
of the heavenly spheres correspond the five senses 
with the faculties of perception and understanding, 
the first live resembling the five planets, and the 
last two the sun and the moon. 

The comparison between man and the universe is 
the central idea of the philosophical work of Joseph 
ibn Zaddik entitled “ ‘Olam Katan ” (The Micro- 
cosm). . To it are devoted the end of the first division 
and the whole second division of the book. There 
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is nothing in the world, says Ibn Zaddik, that does 
not find a parallel in man. In him are found the 
four elements and their characteristics ; 
Joseph ibn for he passes from heat to cold, from 
Zaddik. moisture to dryness. He participates 
in the nature of minerals, vegeta- 
bles, and animals; he comes into being and passes 
out of being like the minerals; nourishes and repro- 
duces himself like the plants; has feeling and life 
like the animals. Further, he presents analogies to 
the characteristics of things: his erect figure resem- 
bles that of the terebinth ; his hair, grass and veg- 
etation; his veins and arteries, rivers and canals; 
and his bones, the mountains. In addition, he pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the animals : he is brave 
like a lion, timid like a hare, patient like a lamb, 
and cunning like a fox. Moses ibn Ezra, in his 
“ ‘ Arugat ha-Bosem,” says that man is called micro- 
cosm because he resembles the macrocosm in liis 
composition, derivation, and creation. With the 
spread of the Peripatetic philosophy, in the twelfth 
century, the doctrine of microcosm, which entered 
Jewish* philosophy through the Arabian Neoplato- 
nists, and especially through the encyclopedists 
known as “the Brethren of Sincerity ” (comp. Diete- 
rici, “Die Anthropologie der Araber,” pp. 41 etwq.), 
lost all its significance. Maimonides is concerned 
only with the original Aristotelian idea from which 
the doctrine evolved, namely, that the whole uni- 
verse is one organic body, and that it lias the prop- 
erties of a living being, possessing life, motion, and 
a soul ; but he does not seem to believe in the nice- 
ties of the analogy between the human body and 
the universe as established by the Neoplatonists 
(see “ Moreh Nebukim, ” i. , chap, lxxii. ). However, 
the doctrine became prominent in the Cabala. “ The 
human body,” says the Zohar, “is the model of all 
the creations ; it unites all the earthly and celestial 
worlds” (iii. 135a). In another pas- 
In the sage it is said: “The human figure 
Cabala. unites all that is above and all that is 
below ; therefore the Ancient of An- 
cients has chosen it for His form” (iii. 141b). In 
“Tikkune Zohar” man is regarded as a microcosm, 
and, viewed in his relation to the macrocosm, consid- 
ered as the great universal ideal man or Adam 
Iy ADM on. It is probably through the infiuence of 
the Cabala that the doctrine of the microcosm came 
into great favor among the philosophers of the Re- 
naissance like Bruno, Paracelsus, and others, who 
held that in man’s nature is found the sum of all the 
cosmic forces. He is able to understand the material 
world, because he unites in his body the finest es- 
sence of all the material things; and as an intel- 
lectual being of sidereal origin, he has the faculty of 
conceiving the world of intellectual forms through 
the spark of the divine infused into his nature. 

Bibliography : Fried, Scfcv ha-Ycsodot, p. 59; Jellinek, edi- 
tion of Ibn Zaddik's ‘0 ianiKatan, Intro.; Bloch, in Winter 
and Wiinsclie, Die Jiidischc IJttcratur , ii. 729: Stein- 
schneider, Hclyr . Uchers. p. 407; Kaufinann, Attrihidcu- 
Jchre , p. 5; Munk, Guide tics E(icnrs,U chap, lxxii., note: 
K a rppe. Etudes sur VOrifjhui ct la JSaturc ilu Zohar, pp. 
452 cl seq.; Joel, Bcitriicic zur Gcsch. der Philosophic, i. 29. 
t7 I. Bk. 

MIDDLEMAN, JUDAH : English rabbi of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He was the 
VIII.— 35 


author of “Netibot Emet,” a work written in de- 
fense of the traditions of the Talmud against the 
attacks, in “Old Paths” (“Netibot ‘Olam”), of the 
Rev. Alexander McCaul. Only the first part of 
the “Netibot Emet” was published, in 1847, under 
the title “Paths of Truth,” an English translation 
by M. II. Breslau appearing in the same year. 

Bibliography : Jacobs and Wolf, Bihl. Anylo-Jud. p. 10*. 

j. I- Co. 

MIDDOT : Treatise in the Mislmah ; tenth in the 
order Kodasliim. It deals with the dimensions and 
the arrangement of the Temple, and is divided 
into five chapters containing thirty-four paragraphs 
in all. 

Ch. i. : The night-watches in the sanctuary .. The 
priests kept guard in three places, the Levites in 
twenty-one (^ 1). These watches were controlled 
by the caf^tain of the Temple ("ish liar lia-ba- 
yit”). When this official passed the priest or the 
Levite on guard, the latter was required to rise. 
If he failed to do so, the captain addressed him; 
and if it became evident that the guard was asleep, 
the captain struck him with his staff. The captain 
had also the option of burning the sleeping watch- 
man’s coat. The other guards then jested at the 
expense of the sleeper and shouted: “A Levite is 
beaten and his clothes are burned because he has 
fallen asleep at his post ” (£ 2). The gates of the 
hill of the Temple. On the eastern gate was a 
representation of Susa, the Persian capital, in token 
of the Persian supremacy (§ 3). The gates of the 
inner court (^§ 4-5). In the northeastern part of 
the forecourt was a cell in which the Hasmoneans 
preserved the altar-stones which were consecrated 
during the reign of the Greek (Syrian) kings (§ 6). 
The “place of the hearth” (“bet lia-moked ”) was 
a large hall’ with an arched ceiling. Around the 
walls were stone benches upon which the older 
priests rested, the younger ones sleeping on the 
floor (§§ 7-8). While a Levite kept watch outside, 
a priest within locked the doors, put the bunch of 
keys in a place hollowed out for them, and covered 
them with a marble slab, on which he lay down to 
sleep (£9). 

Ch. ii. : The dimensions of the Temple hill: 500 
cubits square (§ 1). All who ascended the hill kept 
to the right excepting mourners and those under a 
ban, who walked on the left, that they might be 
distinguished from the rest. Those who met the 
grief-stricken greeted them with the words, “May 
He who dwelleth in this house comfort thee ” ; while 
to one under a ban they wished reconciliation with 
his friends and the consequent removal of the ban 
(^ 2). Within the walls of the Temple hill was a 
railing which had been broken in thirteen places by 
heathen kings, but had been restored. Height and 
breadth of the steps and of the gates of the Temple. 
All the doors with the exception of those of the 
gate of Hi can or were covered with gold (^ 3). Di- 
mensions of the space allotted to women in the inner 
court. From this court the men’s court was reached 
by a flight of fifteen steps, corresponding to the fif- 
teen “songs of degrees” in the Psalms (Ps. cxx.- 
cxxxiv.); and on these steps the priests stood while 
singing (§ 5). Under the forecourt were cells in 
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which the Levites kept their musical instruments. 
Enumeration of the thirteen gates of the forecourt 
(£ 6 ). 

Ch. iii. : Dimensions of the altar of burnt offerings. 
This at first was only twenty -five cubits square, but 
was afterward enlarged to thirty-two cubits (§ 1). 
The stones of the altar might not be hewn with an 
iron tool or changed in any way. The reason as- 
signed for this is noteworthy, and is at the same 
time an explanation of Ex. xx. 25. The weapon 
which shortens human life and causes early death is 

of iron, while tlie altar serres to prolong the life of 

man by expiating sin; hence it is not tilting that 
this destructive metal should be used on the altar 
(§ 4). Arrangement of the place, on the north side 
of the altar, for killing the sacrificial animals (§ 5). 
The laver between the porch and the altar (§ 6). 
The porch, the golden grape-vine with its golden 
tendrils, leaves, and grapes (§§ 7-8; comp. IIul. 90b, 
where R Isaac b. Nalmiani remarks that this misli- 
nah— Mid. iii. 8 — was one of the passages in which 
the wise had spoken words of exaggeration aud 
hence were not to be taken literally). 

Oh. iv. : Detailed description of that part of the 
Temple called " liekal,” of its entrances' — one of 
which, according to Ezek. xliv. 2, was never used 
—doors, chambers, steps, and balustrades. 

Ch. v. : Description of the inner court and of its 
chambers. In this court was a hall built of square 
stones and called “lislikat ha-gazit,” where the 
Great Sanhedrin met and decided all matters touch- 
ing the priesthood. One of its chief duties was to 
examine the gonealogyof eacii individual priest and 
to determine his fitness for service in the Temple. 
The priest in whom a blemish was discovered 
wrapped himself in black garments and left the 
Temple, but lie in whom no fault was found clothed 
himself in white, entered the Temple, and took his 
place among the other priests. Whenever it happened 
that all the priests who were examined on a single 
day were without blemish, that day was celebrated 
as a holiday. There is no Gemara to this treatise. 
See also Temple. 

s. s. J. Z. L. 

MIDDOT : THE SEVEN, OF HILLEL. See 

T A LM Ul) IIeRM EXE L’TICS. 


MIDDOT, SHELOSH-‘ESREH: The thirteen 
forms of mercy, enumerated in Ex. xxxiv. 6-7, 
whereby God rules the world. According to the ex- 
planation of Maimonides (" Moreli Nebukim,” i. 52), 
which is confirmed by the Sifre (Dent. 49 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 85]), these middot must not be regarded as 
qualities inherent in God, but merely as so many at- 
tributes of His activity, by which the divine govern- 
ance appears to the human observer to be controlled. 
In the Sifre, however, these attributes are not called 
“middot,” which may mean “quality” as well as 
rule” and “ measure” (comp. Ab. v. 10-15), but “ dera- 
kim” (ways), since tliej r are the ways of God which 
Moses prayed to know (Ex. xxxiii. 13), and which 
God, according to the traditional explanation of Ex. 
xxxiv. 6-7, proclaimed to him. The number thirteen 
is adopted from the Talmudic and rabbinic tradition, 
while the Karaites count only nine, ten, or eleven 
middot (comp. Aaron b. Elijah, “ Keter Torah.” 
ad loc ,, Eupatoria, 1866). The rabbinical school in- 


deed agrees that the middot number thirteen and 
that they arc contained in Ex. xxxiv. 6-7, hut with 
which word they begin and with which they con- 
clude are moot questions. According to Tobiah hen 
Eliezer, Midrash Lekali Tob, all loc,, ed. Buber, Wiling 
1884; R Jacob Tam, in Tos. R II. 17b, catchword 
“ Shelosh-‘Esreh Middot”; Abraham ibn Ezra in his 
commentary, ad loc.; Asher b. Jehiel; and Kalony- 
mus, “Meshoret Moslich,” ed. Goldenthal, p. 14, 
Leipsic, 1845, the thirteen middot begin with the first 

“ Adonai, ” in verse 6, and end with the 

Division. word *" we-nalveli” in verse T. Tile 

single attributes are contained in the 
verses as follows: 

(1) “Adonai,” compassion before man sins; (2) “Adonai,” 
compassion after man lias sinned (comp. Ii. H. 1Tb); (3) “El,” 
mighty in compassion to give all creatures according to their 
need; (4) “ Raliiun,” merciful, that mankind may not be dis- 
tressed; (5) “Hunun,” gracious if mankind is already in dis- 
tress; (6) “ Erek appayiin,” slow to anger; (7) “Itab liesed,'” 
plenteous in mercy ; (S) “ Emet,” truth ; (9) “ Nozer liesed la- 
alaflm,” keeping mercy unto thousands (comp, the explanation 
of Samuel b. Me'fr in “ Da‘at Zekenim,” ad Joe.) ; (10) “ Nose 
‘a won,” forgiving iniquity; (11) “Nose pesliaV’ forgiving 
transgression; (12) “ Nose hata’ah,” forgiving sin ; (13) “We- 
nakeh,” and pardoning. 


According to R Nissim (quoted in Tos. R. II., l.c.), 
Isaac Alfasi, and others, the thirteen middot begin 
only with the second “Adonai,” since the first one 
is the subject of “wa-yikra” (and he proclaimed). 
To secure the number thirteen, some count “nozer 
liesed la-alafim ” as two (Nissim in Tos. l.c.), while 
others divide “erek appayim” into two, since for- 
bearance is shown both to the good and to the 
wicked (comp, the gloss oil Tosafot, l.c. and Ibn 
Ezra, l.c.), and still others end the thirteenth mid- 
dali with “lo yenakeh ” (he does not pardon; Mai- 
monides, “ Pe’er lia-Dor,” p. 19b, Lemberg, 1859), 
this being considered a good quality, since through 
punishment man is moved to repentance, after 
which he is pardoned and pure (comp. Yoma 86a; 
Aaron b. Eli jah, l.c . ; and “ ‘Ez ha-Hhyyim,” ch. 
xcii.). Others term “we-nakeh lo yenakeh ” a sin- 
gle middali, the thirteenth being, in their opinion, 

“ poked ‘awon abot ‘al-baiiim ” (visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon tiie children), “this being re- 
garded as compassionate since the transgressor is 
not punished immediately 77 (Maimonides, l.c . ; Aaron 
b. Hayyim, l.c . ; comp, also “ Da ‘at Zekenim ”). 

The general usage is based on the view of Lekali 
Tob, R Tam, and Ibn Ezra, and the various reci- 
tations of the thirteen middot begin with the first 
“Adonai” after “wa-yikra,” and conclude with 
“we-nakeh.” They must not be re- 
Liturgical cited only one person in prayer 

Usage. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral; Hayyniii, 565, 
5), but by an entire congregation, 
which must consist of ten persons at least (“min- 
van ”). They are recited on every holy day — not on 
the ordinary Sabbaths— when the Torah scroll is 
taken from the Ark, and it is also customary that on 
the fast-days on which Ex. xxxii. 11-14 and xxxiv. 
1-10 are read, the reader stops at the word “wa- 
yikra ” in order that the congregation may recite the 
thirteen middot, after which he continues his read- 
ing. The thirteen middot are very frequently re- 
cited in penitential prayers, in some of which they 
have even been liypostatized and are invoked, as 
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inferior celestial beings, to aid the prayers of Israel 
and to present them before God. This is especially 
the case in the selihah of the eve of the New -Year, 
which is repeated at the morning service on the 
Day of Atonement, and which begins with the 
words “ Slielosh ‘esreli middot,” and in the pizmon 
of Amittai b. Shephatiah for the fifth day of re- 
pentance, which is recited also at the evening serv- 
ice on the Day of Atonement, and in which the 
“middat lia-rahaniim ” (compassion) is particularly 
invoked. On fast-days as well as during the week 

before tlie 2S" eAV-Ye<xr (tlie so-calletl seliliot days), 

and on the days between the New-Year and the 
Day of Atonement, called the days of repentance, 
many penitential prayers(“ seliliot ”) are recited in ad- 
dition to the usual daily prayers. After every such 
petition the thirteen middot are recited with their 
introductory prayer, the well-known “El Melek 
yoslieb,” which runs as follows: “Almighty King, 
sittest on the throne of mercy, showing forth Thy 
compassion, and forgiving the sins of Thy people 
by ever taking away their former guilt, ofttimes 
granting pardon unto sinners and forgiveness to the 
transgressors, making manifest Thy goodness both 
to body and to soul, nor punishing them according 
to their iniquity; Almighty One, as Thou hast 
taught us to recite the thirteen [middot], so remem- 
ber now the thirteenfold covenant, as Thou didst in 
former days proclaim it to the modest one [Moses], 
even as it is written . . (then follow the verses Ex. 
xxxiv. 5-7a and 9b). The importance attributed to 
the thirteen middot in this prayer and the potency 
ascribed to the recitation of them in the penitential 
prayer are based upon an overliteral and partially 
erroneous interpretation of a passage from the Tal- 
mud, which runs as follows (R. II. 17b): “After 
God had proclaimed the thirteen middot to Moses, 
He told him: ‘As often as Israel shall offend, thus 
shall they do in My presence, and I will forgive 
them.’ Rab Judah says that a covenant was made 
that the thirteen middot should not be without 
effect. ” The phrase “ thus shall they do ” was under- 
stood as requiring the recitation of the thirteen mid- 
dot iu the same way as God had proclaimed them to 
Moses, while the words of Rab Judah were inter- 
preted to imply that even the mention of the thir- 
teen middot in prayer should not be without effect. 
In reality, however, the first sentence does not read 
“yomeru,” recite, but “ya‘asu,” act, and, according 
to the correct explanation of R. Isaiah Horowitz in 
“ Sheue Luliot lia-Berit ” (Amsterdam, 1698, p. 333a), 
the passage means that if one acts according to the 
pattern of these middot and shows himself compas- 
sionate, merciful, and forgiving toward his fellow 
creatures, God also will be compassionate and mer- 
ciful toward him and will forgive his sins (comp, 
the aphorism of Raba, R. H. 17a, and the remark in 
Sifre, l.c., that tlie middot are the ways of God, in 
which, according to Dent. xi. 22, mankind should 
walk). In like manner, the words of Rab Judah 
really denote that if the thirteen middot are the rules 
of life and conduct, not mere formulas, they will not 
be inefficacious. The exercise and practise of these 
virtues cause God to treat man with mercy and 
compassion, for according to human actions, both in 
degree and in kind, divine recompense is measured 


(Sotah 8b). If this correct interpretation of the Tal- 
mudic passage in question be adopted, tlie impor- 
tance attributed to the recitation of the thirteen mid- 
dot lacks all justification. 

s. J. Z. L. 

MIDDOT : THE THIRTEEN, OF R. ISH- 
MAEL. See Talmud Hermexeutics. 

MIDIAN AND MIDIANITES : Midian was 
the son of Abraham and Keturali. His five sons, 
Ephah, Eplier, Ilanoch, Abidali (R.Y. “ Abida”), and 

Elcliiiili, w-ere tlie progenitors o f tlie jVliclianites (Oen. 

xxv. 1-4; I Cliron. i. 32-33). The term “Midian” 
(jHD) ? which seems to be derived from the Arabic 
root }H (= “place of judgment”), denotes also the 
nation of the Midianites, the plural form, 
occurring only in Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36 (in the latter 
passage D'OHD seems to be a scribal error for 
D'J'HID) and Num. xxv. 17, xxxi. 2. Their geo- 
graphical situation is indicated as having been to 
the east of Palestine; Abraham sends the sons of his 
concubines, including Midian, eastward (Gen. xxv. 
6). But from the statement that Moses led the flocks 
of Jethro, the priest of Midian, to Mount Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1), it would appear that the Midianites 
dwelt in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Later, in the period 
of the Kings, Midian seems to have occupied a tract 
of land between Edom and Paran, on the way to 
Egypt (I Kings xi. 18). Midian is likewise described 
as in the vicinity of Moab : the Midian- 
Geograph- ites were beaten by the Edomite king 
ical Hadad “in the field of Moab” (Gen. 

Position, xxxvi. 35), and in the account of Ba- 
laam it is said that the elders of both 
Moab and Midian called upon him to curse Israel 
(Num. xxii. 4, 7). Further evidences of the geo- 
graphical position of the Midianites appear in a 
survey of their history. 

In the time of Moses the Midianites are first men- 
tioned as having had a priest by the name of Reuel 
or Jethro, who became afterward Moses’ fatlier-in- 
law. Toward the close of the forty years’ wander- 
ing of the children of Israel in the wilderness, the 
Midianites were allied with the Moabites in tlie at- 
tempt to exterminate the Israelites. For this reason 
Moses was ordered by God to punish the Midianites. 
Moses, accordingly, despatched against them an 
army of 12,000 men, under Phinehas the priest; this 
force defeated the Midianites and slew all their 
males, including their five kings, Evi, Rekem, Zur, 
Hur, and Reba. It may be noted that these five 
princes of Midian are called by Joshua (xiii. 21) the 
vassals of Sihon, the king of the Amorites. It is pos- 
sible that Sihon had previously conquered Midian 
and made it a dependency, and that after his death 
the Midianites recovered their independence. The 
Israelitisli soldiers set on fire all the 
Wars. cities and fortresses of the Midianites, 
carried the women and children into 
captivity, and seized their cattle and goods. The 
Israelites were afterward ordered b} r Moses to slay 
every Midianite male child and every woman, sparing 
only the female children (Num. xxxi. 2-18). It. ap- 
pears from the same account that the Midianites were 
rich in cattle and gold. The narrative shows that each 
of the five Midianite tribes was governed by its own 
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king, but that all acted together against a common 
enemy; that while a part of each tribe dwelt in 
cities and fortresses in the vicinity of Moab, another 
part led a nomadic life, living in tents and appar- 
ently remote from the seat of the war. For, after 
the Midiauites had been “exterminated” by the 
army of Phinehas, they reappear some hundreds of 
years later, in the time of Gideon. 

The Biblical account of the battle between the 
Midianites and Gideon (Judges vi.-viii.) asserts that 
the Israelites suffered at the hands of the Midianites 
for a space of six years. The Midiauites seem to 
have been then a powerful and independent nation ; 
they allied themselves with the Amalekites and the 
children of the East, and they oppressed the Israel- 
ites so severely that the last-named were obliged to 
seek refuge in caves and strongholds ; they destroyed 
their crops and reduced them to extreme poverty 
{lb. vi. 1-6), The allied army of Midianites and 
Amalekites encamped in the valley of Jezreel {ih. 
vi. 33) after having crossed the Jordan. Gideon 
with his army encamped by the fountain of Harod, 
the Midianite army being to the north of him. 
With 300 men Gideon succeeded in surprising* and 
routing them, and they fled homeward across the 
Jordan in confusion {lb. vii. 1-24). A point worth 
noting is that here only two Midianite kings, Zebah 
and Zalmuna, and two princes, Oreb and Zeeb, are 
mentioned {lb. vii. 26; viii. 3, 5, 10, 12, 18, 21). This 
would show that only two tribes bore the name “ Mid- 
ianites,” while the remaining three probably were 
merged with other Arabic tribes, their kinsmen, and 
perhaps partly with the Israelites also. Midian is 
stated to have been “subdued before the children 
of Israel, so that they lifted up their heads no 
more” {ih. viii. 28). In fact, aside from allusions to 
this victory (Ps. lxxxiii. 10, 12; Isa. ix. 4, x. 6; 
Hab. iii. 7), Midian is not mentioned again in 
sacred history except in Judith ii. 16, wliere the 
term " Midianites ” seems to be a mistake for 
“ Arabians. ” 

The first recorded instance of a Midianite tribe 
surrendering its identity by attaching itself to an- 
other people appears in Judges i. 16. In this in- 
stance, which occurred in the period of the Judges, 
the Kenites, descendants of Jethro the Midianite, at- 
tached themselves to the Israelites in the wilderness 
of Judah, south of Arad. Later, in the time of 
Tiglath-pilcscr (745-727 B.C.), a tribe, called in the 
cuneiform inscriptions “ Hayapa ” and identified by 
Friedrich Delitzsch (“ Wo Lag das Paradies?” p. 
304) with the tribe of Epliah, is said to have dwelt 
in the northern part of the Hcjaz. Isaiah (lx. 6) 
speaks of Midian and Epliah as of two distinct peo- 
ples. The second son of Midian, Epher, is identified 
by Knobel with the Ghifar, an Arabic tribe which, in 
the time of Mohammed, had encampments near 
Medina. Traces of the Midianites existed in post- 
Biblical times. Ptolemy (“ Geography,” vi. 7) men- 
tions a place called Modiana, on the coast of Arabia; 
according to his statement of its position, this place 
may be identified with the Madyan of the Arabic 
geographers, in the neighborhood of ‘Ain ‘Una, op- 
posite the extremity of the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
now known under the name of "Magha ’ir Shu‘aib ” 

(= “the caves of Shu‘aib ” [“Jethro ”]). 


Bibliography: Clieyne and Black, Encijc. Bihl. ; Sir Richard 

Burton, The Gold Mines of Midian , London, 1878; idem 

The Land of Midian Levi sited, ib. 1879. 

* M. Sel. 

MIDRASH (syYTD, from the root t^YT, '“to 
study,” “to investigate ”): A term occurring as 
early as II Cliron. xiii. 22, xxiv, 27, though perhaps 
not in the sense in which it came to be used later, 
and denoting “exposition,” “exegesis,” especially 
that of the Scriptures. In contradistinction to lit- 
eral interpretation, subsequently called “peshat” 
(comp. Geiger’s “Wiss. Zeit. Jud. Thcol.” v. 244), 
the term “ midrasli ” designates an exegesis which, 
going more deeply than the mere literal sense, at- 
tempts to penetrate into the spirit of the Scriptures, 
to examine the text from all sides, and thereby to 
derive interpretations which arc not immediately 
obvious. The Talmud (Sanh. 34b) compares this 
kind of midrashic exposition to a hammer which 
awakens the slumbering sparks in the rock. The 
divergence between midrash and peshat increased 
steadily; and, although the consciousness of this 
divergence may not have increased in a proportion- 
ate degree, contrary to the view of Geiger ( l.c . pp. 
53 et sec/., 284 et seg.-, comp. Weiss, “Dor Dor,” 
i. 167 et seg.) and others, it was never wholly ob- 
scured. The confession of Rab Ivahana (Shab.’oSa), 
that although he knew' the entire Talmud by the 
time he was eighteen, it w T as many years later be- 
fore he learned the principle that a Bible verse can 
never lose its evident and literal meaning, is not 
to be taken as an indication of the general state of 
Bible study in his time; on the contrary, Rab 
Ivahana wishes to indicate thereby that lie was an 
exception to the rule. Raba’s statement in Yeb. 
24a likewise proves that a distinction was made be- 
tween midrasli and peshat. At the most it can he 
proved that in some cases the Midrasli was based on 
a peculiar interpretation of the literal meaning; 
thus, Sifra, TaznV, Neg. ix. 14 remarks in regard 
to the sentence “We-im be-‘emvw ‘amad ha-netek ” 
(Lev. xiii. 37), “En li ellabe-‘ene‘azmobe- f cne beno,” 
etc. ; this show 7 s that “be-‘enaw r ” "was explained as 
“in his eyes,” ail interpretation 'which certain!}' 
does not contradict the statement that the difference 
between midrash and peshat w*as recognized. 

The Bible exegesis of the Rabbis which had a 
moralizing or edifying tendency must be distin- 
guished from that which was of a legal nature: the 
former is known as Midrasit Haggadaii; the lat- 
ter, as Midrasii Halakau. Exegesis from an eth- 
ical or devotional point of view admits of more free- 
dom than hermeneutics aiming at the determination 
of legal maxims. This is true not only because the 
imagination has freer play in the former, and reason 
in the latter, but also because lialakic exegesis, 
since it is intended for practical guidance and is 
more far-reaching in its results, is bound more 
closely by certain laws and principles (comp, the 
different view of ITirschfeld in “ Halacliischc Exe- 
gese,” p. 13). 

As concerns the origin of the Midrash, Maimonides 
(“ Sefer lia-Mizwot,” Hilkot “ Shoresh.” 2) held that 
the Midrasli v T as a product of the llalakah ; Nahmani- 
des, on the contrary, that the former was the source 
of the latter. It is impossible to decide whether 
either one was correct. Only this much can be said 
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a priori, that there are certain expositions which 
could not have been evolved through mere theoret- 
ical speculation. Any other conclu- 
Origin of sions on the subject must be based on 
the a consideration of the various cir- 
Midrash. cumstances which favored the origin 
and development of the Midrash. 
In the first place, any application of theory to practise 
demands a more recondite interpretation than does 
the mere explanation of the literal meaning. A gen- 
eral law demands special exposition in order to deal 
with the complications which frequently arise in 
daily life. Even Moses was obliged to seek instruc- 
tion in several instances (Lev, x. 16, xxiv. IS; Num. 
xv. 34; the expressions “to expound unto them 
according to the mouth of the Lord ” and “ because 
it was not declared what should be done unto him ” 
in the second and third of these passages respect- 
ively being especially noteworthy; see Krochmal, 
“Moreli Nebuke lia-Zeman,” p. 13). But even if 
the Midrasli gave rise to the Halakah in certain 
cases in which an “ investigation ” of the Law be- 
came necessary for a practical decision, there were 
in all probability many more instances in which a 
legal basis, often difficult to find, was sought for 
certain rules which had arisen from the exigencies of 
life. That there were many such cases in which the 
Halakah was a subsequent justification of an accom- 
plished fact, though they are not always specifically 
noted, is shown by the well-known sentence of the 
Mislmali (Hag, 10a), “ Mikra mu‘at, halakot merub- 
bot,” by tlie sentence of R. Johanan (Yer. Rer. 4c), 
“ Kol milla di-la mehawwera mesammekin lab min 
atrin saggin,” and by the remark “Kera asmakta be- 
‘alma,” which is frequently found in connection with 
very important rules, such as the determination of 
weights (Rer. 41b; Yer. Pes. 15a). Retroactive justi- 
fication is to be seen in many of the cases when one 
and the same halakah is variously deduced by dif- 
ferent tannaim (“ mishma'Ot dorshin ”), and where the 
Amoraim feel tliemselves compelled to assume a 
material difference, as in Pes. 84a, where no less 
than eight explanations are attempted. 

Great as was this twofold influence of actual 
practise on the origin and development of the Mid- 
rasli, it must be borne in mind that speculation for 
its own sake in the obligatory study of the Law 
(Deut. vi. 7; Josh. i. 8) was likewise a factor; for 
this exclusive and continued study probably con- 
tributed much to the search for other interpretations 
than the merely literal one. The exegetes endeav- 
ored to find everything expressed in the Law; and 
Philo’s view that there were no superfluous words 
in Scripture, and that everything had a meaning 
(“De Profugis,” § 458), dominated not only the alle- 
gorical exegesis of Alexandria, but also to a large ex- 
tent the Mid rash, even though no other connection 
existed between the two. On the rules by which 
the exegetes were guided in making these deduc- 
tions see Midrasii Halakah and Talmud. 

The history of the Midrasli may be divided into 
three periods: (1) of the Soferim; (2) of the Tan- 
naim; and (3) of the Amoraim. (1) Midrashim 
ascribed to Biblical persons (Rer. 31b; Yeb. 77a et 
passim ) are liaggadic aphorisms and may be recog- 
nized as such. Noteworthy is Sliek. vi. 8, Zeh 


Midrash she-darash Yelioyada* Kohen Gadol” (This 
is the Midrash which Jehoiada the High Priest 
taught), a statement which, however, 
Historical can not lay claim to historical value. 

View. The real date of the origin of the 
Midrasli in question appears to be the 
period of the Soferim, the writers or scribes (Kid, 
31a; Yer. Sliek. 48c), whose activity is summed up 
in the sentence, “ So they read in the book, in the 
law of God, distinctly, and made them to under- 
stand ” (Nell. viii. 8) ; however this verse is to be 
explained (Ned. 37b; Yer. Meg. 74d; “Responsen 
der Geonim,” ed, Harkavy, p. 217), it certainly in- 
dicates that the Soferim were much more than mere 
translators. Alleged traces of their Midrasli, closely 
based upon the Bible, are Neg, xii. 5 et seq. ; Sotali 
viii. 1 et seq. ; Ma‘as. Sli. v. 7 et seq. According to 
Krochmal (l.c.), the Soferim indicated which were 
their interpretations by means of peculiar script and 
certain signs (dots, kere and ketib, full and defect- 
ive writings) ; accordingly such midrashim as Sifra, 
Emor, ix. 3; ib. Sliemini, v. 8; ib. Behar, iv. 4; 
Mek. , Mishpatim, 3, would belong to them ; and even 
though the later explanations of these signs and this 
peculiar script are not established by tradition, but 
are in general controvertible and doubtful (comp. 
Sanli. 4a), the great age of some of the interpreta- 
tions is indicated by the Septuagint; e.g., Ex. xxii. 
7; Lev. xxiii. 11, xxxiii. 40; Deut. xxv. 5 (comp. 
Frankel, “ Ueber den Einfluss der Palitstinensisclien 
Exegeseauf die Alexandrinische Hermeneutik,” pp. 
89 et seq . ; Hoffmann, “ Zur Einleitung in die Ha- 
lachisehen Midraschim,” p. 74). 

(2) The beginning of the second period likewise 
is shrouded in obscurity. Of the “zekenim ha- 
rishonim,” whose date can not be definitely deter- 
mined, three midrashim have been preserved, Sifra, 
Wayikra, Hobah, xii. 1; ib. Mczora‘, ix. 12; Mek., 
Amalek, 2; likewise a few midrashim by Judah 
b, Tabbai and Simon b. Slietah, both of whom lived 
in the first century b.c. (Mek., Mishpatim, 20; 
Tosef., Sanli. viii. 3; Male. 5b; Yer. Sanli. 22b). 
The opposition of the Sadducees, who rejected the 
oral law, and who were attacked by Tabbai and 
Shetali, naturally led to an attempt to base the oral 
law on Scripture, thus encouraging midrasliic exe- 
gesis. The well-known interpretation of the pas- 
sage “ an eye for an eye ” (Ex. xxi. 24), contradicting 
the view of the Sadducees, who wished to apply the 
Law literally, gives evidence of a free and profound 
conception of the Biblical text even at that early 
date. In the following period Shemaiali and Ab- 
talion are mentioned as “ darshanim gedolim ” (Pes. 
70; comp. Mek., Beshallah, 3). The seven rules 
of exposition propounded by Hillel — of whom, as 
of his opponent Sliammai, only a few midrashim, all 
simple in character, have been preserved (Sifra, 
Sliemini, ix. 5; ib. Neg. ix. 16; Ler. Pes. 3^a; 
Tosef., *Er. iv. 7; Shab. 19a; Kid. 43a)— presup- 
pose a very extensive Midrash ; and a like inference 
is to be drawn from the attempt of Hananiali b. 
Hezekiali b. Garon to harmonize the contradictions 
between Ezekiel and the Pentateuch. The explana- 
tion in Sifre, Deut. 294, transmitted in the name of 
Hananiali’s son, and also mentioned in the passage 
Mek., Baliodesh, 7, is perhaps a fragment of this 
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same Midrasli. On the Mislmali of R. Akiba see 

Jew. Encyc. sa\ 

(3) In regard to the Midrash of the Anioraim tlie 
Babylonians employed more simple methods than 
the Palestinians, as Frankel correctly says ("Mebo,” 
31b), though Weiss objects to this view (*• Bet lia- 
Talmud.” i. 69, note 4). But the exegesis of the 
Palestinian Amoraim was more simple than the Pales- 
tinian. For the midrashim of this period which have 
been preserved see Midi; asii IIalakaii. 
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MIDRASH HAGGADAH ; Tlie subject will 
be treated under the following- headings: 


General Statement. 

Special Divisions : 

A. Midrash Haggadah in the 
tannaitic midrashim, etc. 

1. Mekilta. 

2. Sifra. 

3. Sifre to Numbers. 

4. Sifre to Deuterono- 

my. 

B. The purely haggadic mid- ; 

rashi in. I 

I. The earliest exegetical J 

midrashim. j 

1. Bereshit Rabbali. j 

2. Ekah Rabbati. j 

II. The homiletic mid- j 

rashim. ! 

1. Pesikta. 

2. Wayikra Rabbali. I 

3. Tanhiima Yelam- ; 

^ ^medeim. ^ ; 

5. Debarim Rahhah. ■ 

6. Bemidhar Rabbali. ; 

7. Shemot Rabbali. i 

8. Agadat Bereshit. ! 

9. We-Hizhir (Hash- ! 

kem). I 

III. The exegetical mid- 
rashim to Canticles, 1 


Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther. 

1. Shir lia-Shirim Rab- 

bali. 

2. Midrash Ruth. 

3. Midrash Kohelet. 

4. Midrasli ' Megillat 

Esther. 

IV. The other exegetical 
midrashim not dealing 
with the Pentateuch. 
(For Midrasli Sliemtfel, 
Mid rash Mis hie. Mid- 
rash Tehillim see the 
several articles.) 

1. Midrasli Yesliay ah. 

2. Midrasli Yonah. 

3. Midrasli Iyyob. 

V. Special haggadic 
works. 

1. Pirke R. ElDezer. 

Seder EliyallU. 

(Other haggadic works 

referred to the article 

Midrashim, Small- 
er.) 

VI. Yalkut ShinPoni, Yal- 
kut ha-Makir. and Mid- 
rash lia-Gadol. 


Midrash Haggadah embraces tlie interpretation, 
illustration, or expansion, in a moralizing or edify- 
ing manner, of the non-legal portions of tlie Bible 
(see Haggadah; Midkasii; Midrash IIalakaii). 
The word “ haggadah ” (Aramaic, “agada”) means 
primarity the recitation or teaching of Scripture; 
in a nar vowei’ sense it denotes the exegetie ampli- 
lication of a Biblical passage and the develop- 
ment of a new thought based thereupon. Like the 
formula “maggid lm-Kal ub ” (= “ the Scripture 
teaches”), frequently found in the ancient writings, 
the noun “ haggadah ” (plural, “haggadot”) proba- 
bly bad at first a general application, but at an early 
date was restricted to denote a non- 
Connota- lialakic explanation (comp. Bacber, 
tion of “ Ag. Tan/’ 2d ed., pp. 461 et mj.). 
Haggadah. The word then came to be used in a 
more general sense, designating not 
the haggadic interpretation of single passages, but: 
haggadic exegesis in general, the body of haggadic 
interpretations — in fine, everything which does not 
belong to the field of the Ibilakah. The haggadic 
Midrash, which confined itself originally to the ex- 
position of Scripture text, was developed in its 
period of ilorescence into finished discourses. “The 
Haggadah, which is intended to bring heaven down 
to the congregation, and also to lift man up to 
heaven, appears in this office both as tlie glorifica- 
tion of God and as the comfort of Israel. Hence 
religious truths, moral maxims, discussions concern- 
ing divine retribution, tlie inculcation of the Jaws 
which attest Israel's nationality, descriptions of its 
past and future greatness, scenes and legends from 
Jewish history, comparisons between the divine and 
Jewish institutions, praises of the Holy Laud, en- 
couraging stories, and comforting reflections of all 
kinds form the most important subjects of these 
discourses” (Zunz, “G. V.” lsted., pp. 349 et seq.). 

The opening words of this quotation are a para- 
phrase of a famous sentence in which the Haggadah 
was praised by the old lmggadists themselves. “If 
thou wishes! to know Him at whose word the world 
came into being, then learn the Haggadah, for 
through it thou shalt know tlie Holy One, praised 
be He, and follow His ways” (Sifre to Dent. xi. 
22). Indeed, the Haggadah, being exegesis from a 
religious and ethical standpoint, undertook to influ- 
ence the mind of man and to induce him to lead a 
religious and moral life, “that he 
Object of might walk in the ways of God.” In 
Haggadah. conformity with the conditions of its 
time, it neither could nor would limit 
itself to the simple interpretation of Scripture, but 
included in its ever-widening circle of discussions 
and reflections on the Scripture text the highest 
thoughts of religious philosophy, mysticism, and 
ethics. It interpreted all the historical matter con- 
tained in the Bible in such a religious and national 
sense that tlie heroes of the olden time became pro- 

tr>t\~ pes. Tv-Iaile tlie entire lii story o»f- the people of 

Israel, glorified in the light of Messianic hopes, was 
made a continual revelation of God’s love and jus- 
tice. For this reason the importance for modern 
Jewish science of the study of the Haggadah can 
not be overestimated. 

The entire wealth of tlie haggadic Midrasli has 
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been preserved in a series of very different -works, 
which, like all the works of traditional literature, are 
the resultant of various collections and revisions, 
and the contents of all of which originated a long- 
time before they were reduced to writing. The first 
traces of the midrasliic exegesis are found in the 
Bible itself (see Midrash) ; while in the time of the 
Soferim the development of the Midrash llaggadah 
received a mighty impetus, and the foundations were 
laid for public services which were soon to offer the 
chief medium for the cultivation of Bible exegesis. 
Much Midrash llaggadah, often mixed with foieign 
elements, is found in the Apocrypha, the Pseud- 
cpi°rapha, the works of Josephus and Philo, and 
the° remaining Jiuheo-Hellenistic literature; but 
ha°-°-adic exegesis reached its highest development 
in the great epoch of the Mishnaih-ffalmudic peiiod, 
between 100 and 500 c.e., when all its different 
branches were fully worked out. The Haggadah of 
the Amoraim is the continuation of that of the Tan- 
naim; and, according to Bacher, there 
Develop- really is no difference between the 
ment of Amoraim and the Tannaim with refer- 
Haggadah.. ence to the Haggadah. The final edi- 
tion of the Mi sh nah, which was of 
such signal importance for the Halakali, is of less 
significance for the Haggadah, which, in form as 
well as in content, shows the same characteristics in 
both periods. It may be said in particular that in 
the field of the Haggadah the century after the 
completion of the Mishnah may be fairly compared 
with the century before its completion, as regards 
not only the wealth of the extant material and the 
number of the authors to he considered, but also the 
independence and originality of the subject-mattei 
treated (comp. Baelier, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” vol. i., 


up. viii. et seq.). 

A story told in Yer. Hor. iii. 48b indicates the 
great extent of the liaggadic exegesis and its general 
popularity at this time. When the aged Hanma b. 
Hama saw the people of Seppboris flocking to the 
school of R. Bcnaiah, and heard that it was to hear 
R Joluinan deliver a discourse there, he exclaimed, 

“ Praised be God that He permits me to behold the 
fruit of my labors during my lifetime. 1 have 
taught him the entire Haggadah, with the exception 
of that on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes.” In another 
passage in a conversation between the patriarch 
Judah I. and Israel b. Jose, the story is told of H. 
Hiyya, that, lost in thought, he read through the 
whole Book of Psalms from the liaggadic standpoint 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 32b; Gen, R. xxxiii.). During the 
third and at the beginning of the fourth century the 
masters of Halakali were also the representatives of 
the Haggadah ; but side by side with them appeared 
the haggadists proper (“rabbanan di-Agadta, 
“ba'ale Agada”), who subsequently. became more 
and more • prominent, attracting with their dis- 
courses more hearers than the lialakists. The high- 
est product of tl.e Haggadah the > public tome 

■drsvvving upon all aits of midraslac rheto ” c 

sentence, proverb, parable, allegory, story, etc.— 
now received its final form. The ancient sen- 
tence “ We-kullelion yesh laliem mikra we-yesli 
laliem mashal we-yesli laliem melizah ” (For each of 
them there is Bible text, a proverb, and a saying; 


comp. Cant, R. i. 1) may be applied to these prod- 
ucts of liaggadic rhetoric. The epigoni of the 
I-Iaggadali flourished in the fourth and at the be- 
f'i lining of the fifth century, and were followed by 
the anonymous liaggadists who preserved and re- 
vised the immense liaggadic material. Creative 
liaggadic activity ceases with the end of the Tal- 
mudic period. The post-amoraic and the geonic 
period is the epoch of the collectors and revisers, 
during which the liaggadic midrashim were reduced 
to writing, receiving the form in which they have 
been handed down more or less unchanged. Some- 
times the results of the Midrash Haggadah— specific 
deductions on the one hand, general precepts, sen- 
tences, and maxims on the other, obtained by a 
study of the Biblical books from the religio-ethical 
or historical side, or by penetration into the spirit of 
Scripture— were collected in special works, forming 
special branches of the Haggadah, such as ethical 
Haggadah, historical Haggadah, Cabala, etc. At 
other times single Scriptural interpre- 
Divisions tations, liaggadic sentences, and stories 

of of all kinds, which originated or were 
Haggadah. used in the course of some lialakic dis- 
cussion — 'and this was often the case 
—were included when that discussion was reduced 
to writing; and it is for this reason that the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta, and both Talmuds contain so much 
liaggadic material. Or, finally, the mass of liag- 
gadic matter was collected and edited in the exe- 
getic midrashim proper — the midrasliim par excel- 
lence, which formed either running liaggadic 
commentaries to the single books of the Bible, or 
homiletic midrashim, consisting of discourses actu- 
ally delivered on the Sabbath and festival lessons or 
of revisions of such discourses. 

The following discussion of individual midrasliic 
works will be restricted to the most important produc- 
tions in the field of the Midrash Haggadah proper; 
for the ethical and historical Haggadah, and such as 
is included in lialakic works, see Aeot; Apoca- 
lypse; Apocalyptic Literature; Apocrypha, 
Cabala; Derek Erez Kabbah; Ethics; etc. 
Similarly, as regards the Targumim containing or 
reflecting the Midrash Haggadah, reference must be 
made to the articles on the various targumim. It 
may be regarded as characteristic of the midiashim 
proper that they are anonymous— that is,, the. name 
of the editor who made the final revision is un- 
known ; accordingly, liaggadic works whose authors 
are known (e.g . , R. Tobias b. Eliezer s Lekah Tob , 
R. Menaliem b. Solomon’s “Sekel Tob”), and the 
liaggadic commentaries of a later period, suck as 
that published bv Buber under the title Midi as 1 
Ao-ada ” (Vienna, 1894), must likewise be excluded 
from this review. Haggadic exegesis was, as men- 
tioned above, assiduously cultivated iu the period 
of its florescence bv the most eminent rabbis, some 
of whom are praised in particular as being “learned 
in the Haggadah ” ( “ bald ba- Agada ’) : 

S-fct, .I.-.,,.;; .... I it 1 «p.oi»l Wncli of tradi- 

of the tional science for the ” scholars of the 
Haggadah. Haggadah” (“rabbanan di-Agadta”). 

It was the subject of study in the 
schools and furnished an inexhaustible supply of ma- 
terial for the sermons and discourses which were de- 
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livered on Sabbaths and feast-days, and which 
followed the Scripture lesson and formed a part of 
public worship, or could be separated from it at 
need. Opportunity, moreover, often arose, both on 
joyous and on sad occasions, to resort to haggadic 
expositions for words of comfort or of blessing, for 
farewell discourses, etc. 

References to the arrangement of the Haggadah, 
to connected haggadic discourses, to the writing 
down of single haggadic sentences, and even to books 
of the Haggadah, are extant even from earty times. 
Thus R. Simon b. Pazzi was an editor of the Hag- 
gadah (“mesadder Agadta ”) before the time of R 
Joshua b. Levi (comp. Ber. 10a). The latter, a Pal- 
estinian amora of the first half of the third century, 
who was also a famous liaggadist, was the author 
of the sentence explaining the phrase “works of 
God ” in Ps. xxviii. 5 as referring to the haggadot 
(Alidr. Teh. ad loo.); he, as well as his pupil IL 
Hivya b. Abba, severely censures the reducing of 
haggadot to writing and the use of written hagga- 
dot, for it was in general considered that the pro- 
hibition against writing down the "words of the 
oral law 55 referred not only to halakot, but also to 
haggadot ; for tlrn latter in particular might be the 
expression of private opinions and interpretations 
which, not being under control of the schools, were 
likely to lead to abuses. The severity of this cen- 
sure indicates that it was not a question of writing- 
down single haggadot merely. R. Joshua b. Levi 
himself says that lie once looked into a haggadic 
work (“si fra di-Agadta ”), and lie quotes numerical 
interpretations therefrom (Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c; So- 
ferim xvi.); a “Haggadah-book of the school” is 
mentioned by R. Jacob bar Alia, the contemporary 
of Judah I. (Sanh. 67b); and it is said of R. Johanan 
and R. Simeon b. Lakish, the contemporaries of R. 
Joshua b. Levi, that they read a Haggadah-book on 
the Sabbath. They regarded such collections as de- 
manded by the times, and paraphrasing Psalm cxix. 
126 they declared that it were better to repeal an 
interdiction (i.e., that against writing down the oral 
law, which they referred to tiie Haggadah) than to 
allow the Torah to be forgotten in Israel (Git 60a- 
Tem. 14b). 

R. Johanan, who always carried a Haggadah with 
him, is the author of the saying, “A covenant has 
been made ; whoever learns the Haggadah from a 
book does not easily forget it” (Yer. Ber. v. 9a). 
There are other scattered allusions to haggadic 
works in Talmudic-midrashic literature. There 
must also have been collections of legends and 
stories, for it is hardly conceivable that the mass of 
haggadic works should have been preserved for cen- 
turies by word of mouth only. These scattered al- 
lusions meiely show, however, that the beginnings 
of the written Haggadah date very far back; very 
little is known of the nature of the old Ilaggadah- 
books, and it is impossible to determine what traces 
they left in the old Midrash literature. Much ma- 
terial from the various early midrashic collections, 
which gradually increased in numbers, was doubt- 
less incorporated in the exegetic midrasliim which 
have been preserved; and the latter clearly indicate 
the nature of the early exegesis, the “manner of 
discourse of antiquity”; but only the above-men- 


tioned tannaitic midrasliim — the Mekilta, Sifre, and 
Sifra, containing. Haggadah mixed with Halak’ah— 
date in their earliest component parts from the sec- 
ond century, having been definitively edited in the 
post-tannaitic time. The purely liaggadic-exegetic 
midrasliim were edited at a much later time, after 
the completion of the Talmud. One may, as Bacher 
says, “speak in a certain sense of the completion of 
the haggadic Midrash as one speaks of the comple- 
tion of the Talmud, although the works belonging 
to this class continued to be produced for five cen- 
turies or more after that time.” 

It is of the utmost importance, in considering the 
several midrash works, to emphasize the fundamen- 
tal difference in plan between the midrasliim form- 
ing a running commentary to the Scripture text and 
the homiletic midrasliim. In order to 
Exegetic avoid repetitions later on, brief refer- 
and . ence must here be made to theconnec- 
Homiletie tion of the midrashic homilies with the 
Midrasli. Scripture lessons, which were deliv- 
ered at the public worship on the 
Sabbath and on feast-days after the Sedarim and 
Pesikta cycle; to the structure of the homilies; to 
the nature of the proems which occupy such an im- 
poitant position in the entire midrasli literature; lo 
the halakic exordia, the formulas, etc. 

When the scholars undertook to edit, revise, and 
collect into individual midrasliim the immense hag- 
gadic material of centuries, they followed the method 
employed in the collections and revisions of the 
halakot and the halakic discussions; and the one 
form which suggested itself was to arrange in tex- 
tual. sequence the cxegetical interpretations of the 
Biblical text as taught in the schools, or the occa- 
sional interpretations introduced into public dis- 
courses, etc., and which were in any way connected 
with Scripture ; and since the work of the editor was. 
often merely that of compilation, the existing mid- 
rasliim betray in many passages the character of the 
sources from which they were taken. This was the 
genesis of the midrasliim which arc in the nature of 
running haggadic commentaries to single books of 
the Bible, as Bereshit Rabbali, Ekali Rabbati, the 
midrasliim to the other Megillot, etc. 

But even the earliest of these works, Bereshit 
Rabbali, is essentially different in its composition 
from the tannaitic midrasliim in that the several 
“parashiyyot” (sections) are introduced bj^ proems. 
These aie chaiacteristic of a different class of mid- 
rashim, the homiletic, in which entire homilies and 
haggadic discourses as delivered during public 
worship or in connection with it were collected and 
edited, and which accordingly do not deal in regu- 
lar order with the text of a book of the Bible, but. 
deal in separate homilies with certain passages, gen- 
erally the beginnings of the lessons. These lessons, 
were either the pericopes of the Pentateuch divided 
according to the three-year cycle-reading of the 
Toiali as customary in Palestine and oil which the 
division of the Pentateuch into from 154 to 175 
sedarim ” is based, or the Pentateuchal and pro- 
phetic sections as assigned in accordance with the 
Pesikta cycle to the various feast-days and special 
Sabbaths (e.r/., the Sabbaths of mourning and of 
comforting from the 17th of Tammuz to the end of 
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1 lie Jewish calendar year). These may be desig- 
nated respectively as sedarim homilies and as pe- 
sikta homilies. The Sedarim homi- 
Sedarim lies are the homilies to the pericopcs 
and of the Sedarim cycle — of which, al- 
Pesikta though no collection to the entire cycle 
Homilies, has been preserved, one to the entire 
Pentateuch exists in the Tanhnma 
midrashim — and to individual books of the Penta- 
teuch in Shemot Rabbah (in part), Wayikra Rabbah, 
Bemidbar Rabbah (beginning with ch. xv.), De- 
barim Rabbah, etc. The Pesikta homilies are the 
homilies to the Scripture sections according to the 
Pesikta cycle, as found in the Pesikta edited by Sol- 
omon Buber and in the Pesikta Rabbati; the 
designation is applied also to the homilies on les- 
sons of the Pesikta cycle in the Tanhumas and 
other Pentateuch midrashim. In brief, the arrange- 
ment and division of the Pentateuch midrashim, 
with the exception of Beresliit Rabbah, it is gen- 
erally recognized, is based on the Palestinian three- 
year cycle, with the sedarim of which its sections 
correspond almost throughout. These midrashim 
therefore contain homilies to the Sabbath lessons of 
the three-year cycle together with a number of 
homilies intended for the feast-days and Sabbaths 
of the Pesikta cycle (Theodor, in “Monatssclirift,” 
1885, pp. 856 et seq.). 

The sedarim and pesikta homilies are clear and 
comprehensive in structure, although this may not 
he recognized in the midrash editions, in which the 
homilies are often not properly arranged. In the 
Pesikta, Wayikra Rabbah, etc., the homilies begin 
with several proems; in the Tanhumas (with con- 
siderable differences in various parts and in the dif- 
ferent recensions), the Pesikta Rabbati, Debarim 
Rabbah, and Bemidbar Rabbah, a Imlakic exordium 
more or less systematically precedes the proems. 
The latter are followed by the exposition proper, 
which, however, covers only a few of the first verses 
of the Scripture lesson ; the first verse 
The (or the first part thereof) of the lesson 

Proems, is generally discussed more fully than 
the remaining verses. The homilies 
generally close with verses from the Bible prophe- 
sying Israel’s auspicious future. This is the com- 
mon form of the homilies in all the homiletic 
midrashim ; it allows, however, of the utmost 
freedom of treatment and execution in its various 
parts. The proems, which are the clearest evi- 
dence of the existence of a deliberate technical ar- 
rangement in the haggadic midrashim, constitute 
both in name (“ petiliah ”) and in nature an intro- 
duction to the exposition of tlie lesson proper; to 
this, however, they lead up by means of the inter- 
pretation of an extraneous text, the proemial text, 
which must not be taken from the lesson itself; and 
the proems may be as different in structure and fin- 
ish as in contents. The proems are either simple, 
consisting of a simple exposition of the proem-text, 
often amplified by quotations, parables, etc., and 
connected throughout, or at least at the end, with 
the lesson or with the initial verse thereof, or com- 
posite (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 62, s . v . Beueshit 
Rabbah), consisting of different interpretations 
of the same extraneous verse, by one or by various 


authors, and connected in various ways, but always 
of such a nature that the last interpretation, the last 
component part of the proem, leads to the interpre- 
tation of the lesson proper. The direct transition 
from the proem to the lesson is often made by means 
of a formula common to all the proems of the hom- 
ily, -wherewith the proem is brought to a logical and 
artistic conclusion. Exegetic material for use in the 
proems, especially the composite ones, which are 
often very extensive, was ahvays at hand in abun- 
dance ; and the art of the liaggadist appeared in the 
use he made of this material, in the interesting com- 
bination, grouping, and connection of the several 
sentences and interpretations into a uniform struc- 
ture so developed that the last member formed the 
fitting introduction to the exposition of the lesson 
proper. There an* many formulas (“ Ketib,” “ Hada 
liu da-ketib ” h UPl], “Zell she-amar lia-katub ” 
[rf^T]) with which tlie proem- text is introduced, 
which may, however, also appear without formula, 
as often in Beresliit Rabbah and in the Pesikta; 
and the final formulas, which frequently are very 
rigid in form, as in the Pesikta, are likewise very 
numerous. 

The various midrash works are differentiated by 
the relation of the simple to the compound proems — 
the structure of the latter, tlieir development into 
more independent liaggadic structures, the use of 
tlie various formulas, etc. By the method of se- 
lecting extraneous texts for the proems so many 
lion -Pen tateuchal, especially Hagiographic, verses 
were expounded, even in early times, in the proems 
to the Pentateuch homilies and interpretations, that 
these homilies became mines for the collectors of the 
non-Pentateuch midrashim. Man}' extensive inter- 
pretations which are found in connection with Scrip- 
ture passages in those midrashim are merely proems 
from various homilies, as often appears clearly in 
the final proem -formulas retained. In such cases 
these formulas offer the surest criterion for proving 
the dependence of one midrash upon another. 
While proems are characteristic of all the hom- 
iletic midrashim— and it was due to the popularity 
of this form of the old homilies that proems were 
added also to the parashiyyot of the Beresliit Rab- 
bah, although this old midrash is a running com- 
mentary on the Scripture text — yet the practise of 
prefacing the haggadic discourse with the discussion 
of a simpler halakic question is observed only in a 
part of those midrashim. The halakic exordium 
begins in the Tanhumas with tlie words, “Yelam- 
medenu rabbenu ” (Let our teacher teacli us). This- 
formula gave rise to the name “ Yelammedenu,” by 
which this midrash and ail earlier version of it were 
frequently designated ; the same formula occurs in 
the Pesikta Rabbati. In Debarim Rabbali the word 
“ lialakah ” is used, the question proper beginning- 
in most of tlie exordia with “Adam mi-Yisrael.” 
Tlie word “lialakah” instead of the formula “ye- 
lammedenu rabbenu” is used also in the part of Be- 
midbar Rabbali which is derived from tlie Tan- 
huma. The interpretations which follow the proems 
and the halakic exordium in the halakic midrashim 
are confined, as mentioned above, to some of the first 
verses of tlie lesson. 

In some homilies the proems are equal in length 
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to the interpretations proper, while in others they 
are much longer. Even if the editors of the mid- 
rasliim combined the proems of different authors 
from the various homilies they had at hand, it yet 
seems strange that they should have been able to 
select for each homily several proems, including 
some very long ones, while they could find only' a 
limited number of interpretations to the lessons, these 
interpretations, furthermore, covering only a few 
verses. The disproportion between the proems and 
the interpretations lias not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, in spite of various attempts to do so. 

The character of the exposition in the exegetic 
midrashim like Bereshit Kabbah has been discussed 
in Jew. Excyc. iii. 03, s.v. Beresiiit Rabeati. 

Here the literal and textual explana- 
Character tion is not yet in contrast to the 
of Midrash Ilaggadah, as it often was in 
Exegesis, the time of the scientific exegesis. 

The old midrash contains many Scrip- 
tural interpretations which are exegetic in the truest 
sense of the word, affording a deep insight into the 
contemporary attitude toward the Scripture. But 
the haggadic midrash is the well-spring for exegesis 
of all kinds, and the simple exposition of Scripture 
is more and more lost in the wide stream of free in- 
terpretation which flowed in every direction. 

Zuuz has divided the Haggadah into three groups, 
following the old designations which were subse- 
quently summed up in the word D"Tl£: (1) inter- 
pretation of the Scripture text according to its lit- 
eral meaning; (2) development of the thought in 
any desired form, with a free use of the text; (3) 
discussion of the mysteries of religion and the super- 
sensuous worlds (comp. “G. Y.” p. 59). The words 
of Zunz, the master of midrasli study, in his chapter 
“Organismus der Hagada,” may serve to close the 
first, general part of the present survey : “ Definite 
rules were as impossible for this exegesis as rules of 
rhetoric for the Prophets; the thirty-two ‘middot 5 
postulated by Eliezer lia-Gelili were in part cate- 
gories deduced from former works, which remained 
unobserved in the later Haggadah, and in part merely 
sentences given for the purpose of determining the 
literal meaning, and not intended to be applied in 
haggadic exegesis. For the power of this exegesis 
lay not in literal interpretation and in natural her- 
meneutics, . . . but in the unhampered application of 
the contents of the Bible to contemporary views and 
needs; eveiy thing that was venerated and beloved 
by the present generation was connected with the 
sacred though limited field of the past. This method 
of free exegesis was manifested in many ways : the 
obvious sense of the Biblical passage was followed ; 
or the inner meaning of the text, to the exclusion 
of the literal sense, was considered; or recourse was 
had to the traditional haggadah (mjtf rVYlDft); 
or the results of the Masorah were taken into ac- 
count. . . . But this liberty wished neither to falsify 
Scripture nor to deprive it of its natural sense, for 
its object was the free expression of thought, and 
not the formulation of a binding law ” (“G. V.” pp. 
325 et secy). 

Bibliography: Zunz, G, V, Berlin, 1832 (the basic work for 
the study of the midrash literature); Weiss, Dor. ii. 225 et 
seq iii. 252 et seq.; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 451-475; idem, Aq. 
Pal. Amor, i., pp. vii. ct seq.; iii. 500-514 ; Theodor, Zur 


Composition der Agaclischen Iiomilien , in Monatsschrift , 
1879 ; idem. Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der 
Drc ijdhripc Palilstinisohe Cijelus , in Monatsschrift, 1885- 
1887 ; Bloch, Studien zur Aggadah , ib. 1885. 

A. Midrasli Hag-g-adah in the Tannaitic 
(Halakic-Hag-g-adic) Midrashim — Mekil- 
ta, Sifra, and Sifre. For the name, composi- 
tion, origin, and edition of these midrashim sec 
special articles and Midrasii Halakah. 

1. The Mekilta: The Midrasli to Exodus gen- 
erally known under this name, and which originated 
in K. Ishmael’s school, begins with Ex. xii., the first 
legal section in the book — on the Passover and the in- 
stitution of the Passover festival. The exegesis is 
continued, with the omission of a few verses, down 
to xxiii. 19, the end of the principal laws dealt with 
in the book, to which are added two shorter pas- 
sages on the law referring to the Sabbath — xxxi. 
12-17 and xxxv. 1-3. It appears from this that the 
editor of the Mekilta intended to compile a halakic 
midrasli. But as the exegesis is in the nature of 
a running commentary to these passages without 
regard to whether the subject under discussion is 
legal or historical in nature, and as much haggadic 
matter is mingled with the lialakic interpretations, 
it appears from a comparison of all the haggadic 
passages with the halakic passages that the larger 
part of the Mekilta is really haggadic in nature ; e.r/., 
nearly one-half of the exegesis in Bo to Ex. xii. 1 
et seq. is haggadic. Beshallah (ed. Friedmann, pp. 
23b-56b) is, with a few exceptions, haggadic through- 
out; so is nearly the whole of Yitro (pp. 56b-74a), 
with the exception of a few verses, where even the 
exposition of the Decalogue contains only a small 
amount of halakic matter. Bn t Mishpatim through- 
out and the exegesis of xxxi. 12 et seq. and xxxv. 1 
et seq. are halakic, including only a few haggadic in- 
terpretations. (The Mekilta is divided not accord- 
ing to the Biblical pericopes, but into massektot 
and parasliiyyot.) The following are simple ex- 
egetic explanations such as frequently precede the 
haggadic elaboration. Toxiii. 17: DnJ has only the 
meaning “ to lead ” (not “ to comfort ”), like rpfU in 
Ps. lxxvii. 21 and DIW in Ps. lxxviii. 14. To xiii. 
18: means “armed” (comp. Josh. i. 14), or 

(“dabar ahar”) “equipped” (comp. ib. iv. 12), or 
“one out of five,” or, according to others, “one out 
of fifty.” To xiii. 20: fDD is the name of a place, 
like DJVN; R. Akiba says, means the clouds 

of the gloiy of God [which surrounded them like a 
hut],” etc. To xiv. 7: means “heroes” 

(comp, Ezek. xxiii. 23 et seq.). To xiv. 8: “And the 
children of Israel went HED T3 ” denotes that they 
went with covered heads ( i.e . , as free men), or that the 
power of Israel was above that of Egypt. To xiv. 
27 : ‘ijrptf means “his strength ” (comp-. Num. xxiv. 
21). Toxiii. 19: qpQ is interpreted homilet- 

ically as referring to both past and future: “God 
remembered you in Egypt, He will remember you at 
the Bed Sea ; He remembered you by the sea, He will 
remember you also in the desert; He remembered 
jmu in the desert, He will remember .you also by tlie 
brook of Anion ; He remembered you in this world, 
He will remember you also in the future world.” 
The editor of tlie Mekilta bad such a wealth of 
haggadic material at his disposal that he was en- 
abled to compile entire parasliiyyot to single verses, 
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as to xiv. 15 and xv. 1 (two parashiyyot) ; xv. 2, 
11 ; xx. 2. See Mekilta. 

Two passages may be translated here as speci- 
mens of the haggadah of the Mekilta : 

To Ex. xvii. 11: And it came to pass, when Moses held up 
Ins hand, that Israel prevailed : and when he let down his 
hand Amaleh prevailed. Did the hands of Moses help Israel 
to victory or did they destroy Amalek ? Neither; but as loug 
as lie pointed his hand upward [heavenward] the Israelites 
looked up to and believed in Him who had commanded Moses 
to do thus, and the Holy One, praised be He, vouchsafed to 
them marvels and victory (comp. R. H. iii. 8). Similarly: “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a flery serpent” [Num. 
xxi. 8] . Can the serpent kill and make alive again ? No ; but so 
long as Moses did thus, the Israelites looked upon it and be- 
lieved in Him who had thus commanded Moses, and the Holy 
One, praised be His name, gave them healing. Similarly: 
“And the blood shall be to you for a token ...” [Ex. xii. 13] . 
R. Eliezer said : “What mean the words, k And Israel pre- 
vailed,’ or k And Amalek prevailed’? So long as Moses kept 
up his hand he reminded Israel that they would be victorious 
through the word of the Torah, which was to be revealed by 
him.” 

To Ex. xx. 17 ct seep (conclusion of the Decalogue) : In what 
way were the Ten Commandments given ? Five on one table 
and five on the other. There it is written : “ I am the Eternal 
One, thy God,” and opposite to it, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Scripture teaches that the person who sheds blood lessens the 
image of the king [the prototype of God for man] : simile of 
an earthly king who came into a province and erected statues 
and images, and minted coins ; subsequently he overturned the 
statues, broke the images, destroyed the coins, and lessened the 
image of the king. Similarly, the person who sheds blood 
is adjudged to have lessened the image of the king, for it is 
written : “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed ; for in the image of God made he man ” [Gen. ix. 6]. 
It is written, “Thou shalt have no other gods.” and opposite to 
it, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Scripture teaches that 
whosoever practises idolatry is adjudged to have committed 
adultery behind God's back, as it is written, “ A wife that com- 
mitteth adultery, which taketh strangers instead of her hus- 
band ...” [Ezek. xvi. 82]. It is written, “ Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” and opposite to it, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Scripture teaches that whosoever 
steals will finally swear falsely also, as it is written, “ Will ye 
steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely ? ” [Jer. 
vii. 9]. It is written, “ Remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy.” 
and opposite to it, “ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” Scrip- 
ture teaches that whosoever desecrates the Sabbath testifies 
that God did not create the world and rest on the seventh day ; 
but whosoever keeps the Sabbath testifies that God created the 
world in six days and rested on the seventh, as it is written, 
“ Therefore ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord ” [Isa. xliii. 12]. 
It is written, “ Honor thy father and mother,” and opposite to 
it, “Thou shalt not covet.” Scripture teaches that whosoever 
lustetli will finally beget a son who will curse his father and 
mother and will honor him who does not honor his father. 
Therefore the Ten Commandments were given, five on one ta- 
ble and five on the other. This is the view of R. Hanina b. 
Gamaliel. The sages say : “ Ten were on one table and ten on 
the other.” 

2. The Sifra : Tlie Sifra, or Torat Kohanim, 
originating in the school of R. Akiba, with addi- 
tions belonging in part to the school of R. Ishmael, 
and finally edited by R. Hiyya, “provides, in so 
far as it has been preserved intact, the text of the 
Book of Leviticus with a running lialakic commen- 
tary which explains or turns almost every word into 
a source for a lialakic maxim” (Hoffmann, “Znr 
Einleitung in die Halachischen Midrascliim,” p. 
21). It contains only a small proportion of hag- 
gadic matter, of which the most significant parts are 
to Lev. viii. 1-x. 7 (on the dedication of the Taber- 
nacle; ed. Weiss, pp. 40c-46b), to Lev. xviii. 1-5 
(tb. pp. 85c-86d), to some verses in the beginning of 
the pericope “Kedoshim” (Lev. xix. 1-8, 15-18), to 
Lev. xxii. 32 et seq., to the blessings and punishments 
announced in Lev. xxvi. 8-46 (ib. pp. 110c-112c). 


The following is a translation of the important pas- 
sage, to Lev. xix. 17-18, containing Akiba’s and 
Ben ‘Azzai’s sentences on the fundamental principle 
of Judaism: 

Thou shalt not hate thy brother. One might take this to 
mean. Thou shalt not curse him, nor strike him, nor box his 
ears; therefore it is written, “ in thy heart,” which indicates 
that here merely such hatred as is harbored in silence is meant. 
And wherefore does it follow that when .you have reproved him 
four or five times you shall continue to reprove him ? Because 
it is written n'oin runn. This might be taken to mean in case 
you reprove bim and bis countenance changes [shows shame]. 
Therefore it is written, “ that tliou sin not on his account.” R. 
Tarfon said, “ By worship ! [bc.,*‘ by God”] there is no one in our 
time who is able to reprove.” R. Eleazar b. Azariah said, “ By 
worship ! there is no person in our time who would accept a re- 
proof.” R. Akiba said, “ By worship ! there is no one in our time 
who understands how to reprove.” R. Jobanan b. Nun said, “I 
call heaven and earth to witness that Akiba was lashed by R. 
Gamaliel more than four or five times because I complained of 
him. And yet I know that he loved me all the more on that 
account.'’ 

Thou shalt not take vengeance. What is meant by taking 
vengeance ? When one person says to another, “ Lend me your 
sickle,” and lie will not lend it : then on the following day the 
latter says to the former, “Lend me your ax,” whereupon he 
replies, “ I will not lend it to you because you would not lend 
me your sickle.” 

Thou shalt not he resentful. What is meant by being re- 
sentful? When one person says to another, “Lend me your 
ax,” and he will not lend it ; then on the following day the latter 
says to the former, “ Lend me your sickle,” whereupon he says, 
kk Here it is; I am not like you, who refuses to lend me your 
ax.” Therefore is it written, “ Thou shalt not take vengeance,” 
and “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” R. Akiba says, “This is 
the great principle in the Torah.” Ben k Azzai says, ’“This is 
the book of the generations of man’ [Gen. v. 1, Hebr.], which 
is a still greater principle.” 

3. Sifre to Numbers : Sifre to Numbers and 
Deuteronomy is not, as it exists in current editions 
and as it was formerly considered, a uniform work, 
but is in both of its parts a combination of two mid- 
rashim of different character and different origin. 
Sifre to Numbers is in its main part a midrash of 
the school of R. Islimael, like the Mekilta (comp. 
Hoffmann, l.c. p. 52). Beginning with cli, v. 1, it 
forms a running lialakic commentary down to vi. 21 ; 
then it goes on to viii. 1-4, 23-26; ix. 1-14; x. 1-10; 
xv. 1-40; xviii. 1-32; xix. 1-22; xxvi. 52-56; xxvii. 
8-11 ; xx viii. 1 et seq. : xxx. 2-17 ; xxxi. 17-20, 22-24; 
xxxv. 9-33. Ilaggadic are the comments to vi. 22- 
27 (priest’s blessing) ; vii. 1-18, 84-89 (presents and 
sacrifices of princes); x. 9, 10, 29-34 (on Hobab), 35 
et seq. (JJ1DJ2 \T1); xi. 1— xii. 16 (on the complaints 
of Miriam, Aaron, and the people against Moses); 
xv. 41 et seq. ; xxv. 1 et seq. (Israel’s sojourn in Sliit- 
tim), 12 et seq. ; xxvii. 1-7 (on the daughters of 
Zelophehad), 12-25 (command given to Moses to go 
up into Mount Abarim, etc.) ; xxxi. 1-16 (campaign 
against Midian), 21. It appears from this list that 
many passages are not commentated in Sifre to Num- 
bers (e.g., the beginning clown to iv. 49; vii. 14-83; 
viii. 5-22; ix. 15-23; x. 11-28; xxv. 14-19; xxvi. 
1-51, 57-65; xxix. 1-11. 14-34; xxxi. 2o-xxxii. 41; 
xxxiii. 1-xxxv. 8; xxxvi. 1-43); nor is there, 
strangely enough, any lmggadic treatment in this 
midrash to the long historical passages relating to 
the sending out of the spies (xiii. and xiv.), to the 
revolt of Korah, with its consequences (xvi. and j 
xvii.), to all the historical matter in pericope npn 
beginning with xx. 1, and to the story of Balak and 
Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25). It is possible that Sifre 
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to Numbers lias not been handed down in its com- 
plete form, or that the collector did not have access 
to haggadic material for all passages. Some pas- 
sages of the comment, on the priest's blessing (vi. 22 
et seq.) may be quoted: 

The Lord bless thee [ with goods] and keep thee [ in their 
possession]. R. Nathan says, “May He bless thee with goods 
and protect, thee in thy body.” It. Isaac, says, “May He protect 
thee from the evil impulse, as it is written, ‘For the Lord shall 
be thy confidence, and shall keep thy foot, from being taken’ ” 
[Prow iii. 20]. Another explanation (“ dabar ahar”) : And 
may He so protect thee that others shall have no power over thee, 
as it is written, “ The snn shall not smite thee by day nor the 
moon by night” [Ps. exxi. 01 ; and it is written, “Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep” [ ib . 
4] ; and it is written, “The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand” [i7>. o] ; and it is written, “The 
Lord shall keep thee from all evil” [//). 7] : and it is written, 
“The Lord shall keep thy going out. and thy coining in” [ib. 
8]. Another explanation: May He protect thee from all de- 
mons. as it is written. “ For he shall giye his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways” [Ps. xci. II]. Another ex- 
planation : He shall protect thee. He shall keep the covenant of 
thy fathers, as it is written, “The Lord thy God shall keep unto 
thee the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy 
fathers” [Deut. vii. 12]. Auother explanation: He shall pro- 
tect thee, He shall keep for thee the end [f.e., of sorrows, the 
time of redemption], as it is written. “The burden of Dumali 
[Edom]. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the 
night ? . . . The watchman said, The morning cometh, and 
also the night ” [Isa. xxi. 11 ct seq.]. 

Another explanation : He shall protect thee: He shall protect 
thy soul iu the hour of death, as it is written, “ But the soul of 
my Lord shall be bound in the bundle of life ” [I Sam. xxv. 
29]. One might think that this applied to sinners as well as to 
the pious, therefore it is written ; “ The souls of thy enemies, 
them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a sling” [ib.]. 
Another explanation : He shall keep thee : He shall keep thy 
foot from hell, as it is written, “ He will keep the feet of his 
saints” [I Sam. ii. 9], Another explanation: He will keep thee 
in this world, as it is written, “ But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ” [Isa. xl. 31]. 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee. May He open thy 
eyes. R. Nathan says, “ That is, the light of the Shekinah, as 
it is written, ‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come; . . . for, be- 
hold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people : hut the Lord shall arise upon thee ’ [Isa. lx. 1-2] ; and 
as it is writteu, ‘God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and 
cause his face to shine upon us 1 [Ps. lxvii. 2 (A. V. 1)]; and as 
it is written, ‘ God is the Lord, which hath shewed us light ’ 
[Ps. cxviii. 27]. Another explanation : May He give light— that 
is, the light of the Torah, as it is written, ‘ For the command- 
ment is a lamp ; and the Law is light ’ ” [Prov. vi. 23]. 

The Lord he gracious unto thee (*prP1) in thy wishes, as it is 
written, “ [I] will be gracious to whom I will he gracious ” [Ex. 
xxxiii. 19]. Another explanation: May He grant thee favor 
(*pn) in the eyes of the people, as it is written, u But the Lord 
was with Joseph, and shewed him mercy, and gave him favor 
in the sight of the keeper of the prison ” [Gen. xxxix. 21]. An- 
other explanation : May He favor thee with knowledge, insight, 
understanding, good conduct, and wisdom. Another explana- 
tion : May He show favor to thee and give thee grace (-pm) by 
the study of the Torah, as it is written, “ She shall give to thine 
head an ornament of grace [?n],” and “ For they shall be an or- 
nament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy neck ” 
[Prov. iv. 9 and i. 9], 

4. Sifre to Deuteronomy : This Sifre is as 
fragmentary in regard to the haggadali as Sifre to 
Numbers, and leads to the same conclusions arrived 
at regarding the latter midrash. The haggadali 
constitutes about four-sevenths of the Sifre to Deu- 
teronomy, and is divided into two groups, which 
include between them the halakic exposition. This 
midrash therefore consists of three parts: (1) the 
first haggadic part to i. 1-30, iii. 23-29, vi. 4-9, xi. 
10-32; (2) the halakic exposition to Dent. xii. 1 (in 
pericope n&C1)-xxvi. 15 (in pericope KUn); (3) sec- 


ond haggadic part to xxxi. 14 (beginning of the 
seder according to the seder cycle), xxxii. and 
xxxiii. (the sedarim and pericopes iriKH and riKtt 
Halakic matter is found also in the first 
haggadic part, especially to vi. G et seq. and xi. 13; 
similarly there are haggadic expositions in the ha- 
lakic portion, as to xiii. 18-xiv. 2, xv. 4, xvii. 19, 
xviii. 12 et seq., xx. 8 et seq., xxiii. G et seq., xxvi. 5 
et seq. According to Hoffmann’s investigations the 
middle halakic portion is a midrash of R. Akiba’s 
school, while the two haggadic portions belong to 
R. Ishmael’s school. Following are translations of 
two passages: 

Deut. xi. 13: To love the Lord your God. Perhaps thou 
sayest: I study the Torah that I may become rich and be called 
“ rabbi,” and receive reward. Therefore it is written, “ to love 
the Lord your God ; all that you do you shall do only for love 
[Hebr.].” And to serve h im. That is, to study the Torah. ( )r 
is real work meant ? It is written, “ And tire Lord God took the 
limn, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and io 
keep it ” [Gen. ii. 15]. What kind of work was there at that 
time, and what was there to keep ? You conclude therefrom 
that “to dress” means “to learn,” and “to keep” means “to- 
observe the commandments ” ; and as the service at the altar is 
called “service,” so learning is called a “service” [to God], 
Another explanation : “To serve Him ” refers to prayer. Thou 
sayest, Perhaps by “prayer ” service is meant; and therefore it 
is written, “with all your heart.” Is there then a service of the 
heart ? When it is written, therefore, “ and to serve him with 
all your heart,” prayer is meant. 

Deut. xi. 26; Behold , T set before you this day a blessing 
and a curse. Because it is written, “ I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing” [xxx. 19], the Israelites will 
perhaps say, Since God has shown us two ways, the way of life 
and the way of death, we will choose whichever way we please. 
Therefore it is written, “Therefore choose life, that both thou 
and thy seed may live” [lb.]. A man sat at a crossing, where 
two roads lay before him— one smooth in the beginning and full 
of thorns at the end, and one thorny at the beginning and 
smooth at the end ; and he taught the travelers and said to them ; 
“You see this path, which is smooth at the beginning ? Two 
or three steps you will walk easily, and then you will come to 
thorns. You see that other path, full of thorns at the begin- 
ning ? Two or three steps you will walk through thorns, and 
then you will reach the clear road.” Thus Moses spake to Israel : 

“ You see the sinners, that they are happy ? Two or three days 
their happiness lasts in this world, but in the end they are cast 
out ; as it is written, ‘ For there shall be no reward to the evil 
man ’ [Prov. xxiv. 20] ; and as it is written, ‘ And behold the 
teai-s of such as were oppressed,’ etc. [Eccl. iv. 1] ; and as it is 
written, ‘ The fool foldeth his hands,’ etc. [ib. iv. 5] ; and as it is 
written, ‘The way of the wicked is as darkness’ [Prov. iv. 19]. 
You see the pious, liow hard is their way in this world ? For 
two or three days they toil, but finally they shall rejoice, as it is 
written, ‘To do thee good at thy latter end’ [Dent. yin. 10] ; 
and as it is written, ‘ Better is the end of a tliiug than the be- 
ginning thereof’ [Eccl. vii. 8]; and as it is written, ‘For I 
know the thoughts that I think toward you’ [.Jer. xxix. 11]; 
and as it is written, ‘ Light is sown for the righteous ’ [Ps. xcvii. 
11] ; and as it is written, ‘The path of the just is as the shining 
light ’ ” [Prov. iv. 18]. R. Joshua b. Karha said : “ A king pre- 
pared a meal, and had invited all the guests ; his friend sat 
among them, and thought to take a good portion, but he had no 
understanding. When the king saw that he had no understand- 
ing, he took his hand and laid it upon the good portion.” Simi- 
larly it is written, “ The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup . . . The lines are fallen to me in pleasant 
places ... I will bless the Lord, wlio hath given me counsel” 
[Ps. xvi. 5-7]. 

From quotations found in old authors and from 
longer extracts in the Yalkut and the Midrash ha- 
Gadol, three other tannaitic midrashim are known, 
namely, the Mckilta of R. Simeon to Exodus and 
Sifra Z u ta to Numbers (both of R. Akiba’s school) 
and the Mekilta to Deuteronomy (of R. Ishmael’s 
school); probably they also contained much hag- 
gadic matter. 
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B. The Purely Haggadic Midrashim.— I. The 
Earliest Exegetical Midrashim— Bereshit 
Kabbah and Ekah Rabbati. 

1. Bereshit Kabbah: This midrash, which oc- 
cupies the first position among the midrashim in vir- 
tue of its age and importance, has been discussed 
in Jew. Excyc. iii. 62 el seq. As was said there, the 
opinion handed down by nearly all the old authors 
that II. Hoshaiah, an amora of the first generation, 
living in Palestine in the third century, was the au- 
thor of Bereshit Rabbah, may be interpreted to mean 
that R. Hoshaiah was responsible for the work in its 
original form; as such it was a running commen- 
tary (a form that originated in the tannaitic time), 
collecting and combining, verse by verse, according 
to a certain system, the various comments to Genesis, 
and forming a necessary supplement to the tannaitic 
midrashim to the other books of the Pentateuch. 
That there had been no similar halakic-haggadic 
midrash to Genesis is likely because in the compo- 
sition of the tannaitic midrashim, Mekilta, Si fra, 
•etc., the collection of the lialakic comments was 
probably the chief object in view, and Genesis 
contains only a small portion of legal matter. The 
tannaitic character of Bereshit Rabbah, as well as 
the antiquity of the sources it must have used, 
appears from the fact, among others, that it con- 
tains more than fifty controversies between R. 
Judah and R. Nehemiali. The author of the old 
Halakot Gedolot, furthermore, ranged Bereshit 
Rabbah with the tannaitic midrashim, Si fra, Sifre, 
and Mekilta. Bereshit Rabbah is entirely distinct 
in its composition from the other purely haggadic 
Pentateuch midrashim, like Wayikra Rabbah, the 
Taiilmmas, etc., which are homiletic midrashim, 
and do not comment upon the Scripture text con- 
secutively; on the other hand, Bereshit Rabbah in 
•certain respects differs also from most of the tan- 
naitic midrashim — Mekilta, Sifre to Numbers, and 
Sifre to Deuteronomy — which arc, as has been seen, 
fragmentary in execution, while Bereshit Rabbah is 
(with the exception of a few passages not adapted 
to haggadic treatment) a running commentary, verse 
by verse, on the Book of Genesis from beginning 
to end. 

The chief difference in composition between the 
tannaitic midrashim and Bereshit Rabbah lies in the 
fact that the parashiyyot into which the latter is 
divided, begin, with a few exceptions, with proems, 
such as are always found at tiie beginning of the 
homilies collected in the homiletic midrashim. Be- 
reshit Rabbah, therefore, presents a combination 
of the form of the running commentary with that 
of the homily complete in itself (Tanlnima and 
Pesikta homilies). Although the original commen- 
tary on Genesis may have been divided into para- 
shiyyot with rudimentary proems (see Bereshit 
Rabbati)— traces of such proems appear also in the 
tannaitic midrashim — yet the addition of the many 


artistic proems found in the existing form of the 
commentary was doubtless the work of a later time, 
when the Bereshit Rabbah received its present 
form. By the addition of a mass of haggadic ma- 
terial from the time of the Amoraim it became a 
large and important midrash to Gene- 
Charaeter- sis; and this was called ‘‘Bereshit* 

istics. Rabbah,” perhaps, to distinguish it 
from the original form or from in- 
termediate, but less comprehensive, amplifications. 
The date of the redaction of Bereshit Rabbah is 
difficult to determine exactly ; but it is probably 
not much later than that of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
Zunz holds that it was collected and edited in the 
sixth century. The more recent conjecture, that it 
was not edited until the end of the seventh, or pos- 
sibly not until the beginning of the second half of 
the eighth, century, can not be maintained. Even 
after the redaction many interpretations may have 
been added, and the proems increased in number and 
amplified; the midrash, beginning with the peri- 
cope “Wayislilah,” contains lengthy passages pos- 
sessing the characteristics of the later Haggadah. 

The editing of Bereshit Rabbah does not seem to 
have been entirely completed, as appears from the 
pericopes “ Wayiggash ” and “ Wayehi ” (fora fur- 
ther discussion of this subject, as well as for the 
number of the parashiyyot, their arrangement ac- 
cording to the open and closed sections in the Scrip- 
ture text, and in part according to the beginnings 
of the sedarim, the proems, the character and ex- 
tent of the exposition, etc., see Bereshit Rabbati), 
Attention has also been drawn to the disproportion 
between the extent of the parashiyyot which now 
form the pericope “ Bereshit ” of the midrash and 
the length of the remaining part of the work ; that 
pericope alone constitutes more than one-fourth of 
the midrash and contains twenty-nine parashiyyot, 
several of which deal only with a few, and in some 
cases only with single, verses. This portion may 
have been taken from another and a larger haggadic 
work on Genesis that remained incomplete, and 
from which the midrash may have derived also the 
name “Bereshit Rabbah.” 

The designation “ Rabbah ” was then applied to 
the midrashim to the other books of the Pentateuch, 
as Wayikra Rabbah, Sliemot Rabbah, etc., which 
were copied, with Bereshit Rabbah, even in (later) 
manuscripts, this collection then being called “Mid- 
rash Rabbot” (i.e., “Midrash of the Rabbot”), to 
which the midrashim most in use during divine 
service — to Canticles, Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes — were subsequently added. Thus 
the Venice edition of 1545, in which the midrashim 
to the Pentateuch and to the Five 
Title. Rolls were for the first time printed 
together, has on the title-page of the 
first part the words “ Midrash Rabbot ‘al Hamish- 
shali Humslie Torah ” (Midrash Rabbah to the Five 
Books of the Torah), and on that of the second part 
“ Midrash Hamesh Mcgillot Rabbeta ” (Midrash 
Rabbah of the Five Megillot). The editio princeps 
of the midrashim to the Pentateuch (Constantino- 
ple, 1512) begins with the words “Be-sliem El athil 
Bereshit Rabba ” (In the name of God I shall begin 
Bereshit Rabbah), and the title of the editio prin- 
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ceps of the midrasliim to the Five Bolls (Pesaro, 
1519) reads “ 3Iidrasli Hamesh Megillot,” (Midrasli 
of the Five Megillot). 

Still more inexact and misleading is the term 
“ Midrasli Rabbah to the Five Books of the Penta- 
teuch and the Five Rolls,” as found on the title- 
page of the two parts in the much-used Wilua edi- 
tion. After Zunz, it is not necessary to point out 
that the Midrash Rabbah consists of ten entirely 
different midrasliim. On the manuscript of the 
Bereshit Rabbah and some of the other rabbot to 
the Pentateuch see Theodor in “ Monatsschrift,” 
xxxvii. 170 ct seq. To these must be added the 
manuscript of Bereshit Rabbah in MSS. Orient. 40, 
A T o. 32, in the Landesbibliotliek in Stuttgart. Ac- 
cording to Solomon Schecliter, there are not even six 
manuscripts of the rabbot to the Pentateuch and 
the Five Rolls in existence (comp. Midrasli ha- 
Gadol, Preface, xi.). The following is an extract 
from the first proem of parashah 9 and the interpre- 
tations to Gen. i. 20, directed against the Christian 
view finding support for the doctrine of the Trinity 
in this passage, and other interesting interpretations 
showing the use of- foreign words in Bereshit Rab- 
bah; the text followed is that of Theodor’s critical 
edition. 

And God said. Let. us make man , etc. R. Johanaii quotes the 
verse Gji 'jrns a"»pi mnx [Ps. cxxxix. 5] and says : “ If mail 
is worthy of it, lie enjoys two worlds, as it is written, ‘Thou hast 
made me for afterward [the future world] and for formerly [this 
world],’ but if not, then he will have to give an accounting, as 
it is written, 1 And [thou hast] laid thine hand upon me 1 ” [ih . ]. 
R. Jeremiah b. Eleazar said, “When the Holy One, praised he 
He, created the first man. He created him as a hermaphrodite 
[a»‘5pdyupo?], as it is written, ‘Male and female created he 
them’ ” [Gen. v. 2]. r. Samuel b. Nahman said, “ When the 
Holy One, praised be He, created the first man. He created him 
with a double face [Trpdo-coTro?], and then cut him into halves 
and gave him two backs, one here, the other there.” [This co- 
incides with Plato’s doctrine that man was originally androgy- 
nous and had two faces ; Philo also frequently expresses the view 
that the ideal man was born as a man-woman.] He was inter- 
rupted, “It is written there, ‘And he took vmpSsD rns ’” 
[Gen. ii. 21]. He answered, “It means one of his ‘sides ’ [not 
ribs], as it is written, fzr^n ySsSl ” [‘ And for the second side 
of the tabernacle’; Ex. xxvi. 20]. R. Tanlniiiia, in the name 
of R. Bene Benaiah and R. Berechiali and R. Eleazar, said, 
“He created him as a golem [Adam in the primal state], who 
reached from one end of the world to the other, as it is written, 
‘Thine eyes did see my substance’” [Ps. cxxxix. 16]. R. 
Joshua b. Xehemiah and R. Judah b. Simeon, in the name of 
R. Eleazar, said, “ He created him so that lie filled the whole 
world, from east to west [also reflecting a Philonic view], as 
it is written, ‘Thou hast formed me cipi *vinx [= ‘behind, i.c., 
westward and eastward’], from north to south.’ as it is writ- 
ten, ‘ From the one side of heaven unto the other’ ” [Dent. iv. 
3~]. R. Eleazar said, “ Tins ; i.e., as the last one in the crea- 
tion of the last [sixth] day ; syn ; /.<?., and the first in the 
creation of the last day.” This corresponds with R. Eleazar’s 
view, who said, “ Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
[Gen. i. 24; this is said in connection with the creation of the 
sixth day], that is. the spirit of the first man.” R. Simeon b. 
Lakish said, “ ; i.c., as the last in the creation of the last 

day; oyy i.c., and as the first one in the creation of the first 
day.”^ This corresponds with R. Simeon b. Lakish 's view, who 
said, ‘And the spirit of God moved [Gen. i. 2], that is, the 
spirit of the first man,” as it is written, “ And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him,” etc, [Isa. xi. 2]. R. Nalnnan said, 

As the last one after all the created works, and as tiio first one 
at the Last Judgment” [comp. Gen. vii. 23]. R. Samuel b 
Tanhuma said, “ In praising the Lord also he comes last as it 
is written, ‘Praise ye The Lord from the heavens’ [Ps. c-xlviii. 

1] ; and then, ‘Praise the Lord from the earth,’ etc. [//>. verse 
a g cl ther !' ‘Kings of the earth,’” etc. [ih. verse 11]. R. | 
Simlai said, “As he praises only after the animals and birds 
I comp. ih. verses 10, 11 et seq .], so he was created after the I 


animals and birds; first [it is written] ‘And God said: Let tho 
waters bring forth abundantly,’ etc. [Gen. i. 20], and last, ‘Let 
us make man,’ ” etc. 

And God said , Let us make man , etc. With whom did lie 
take counsel ? R. Joshua b. Levi said, “He cousulted the 
works of the heaven and the earth, like a king who has two 
counselors [ay* a^toc], without whose consent he does noth- 
ing.” R. Samuel b. Nalnnan said, “He took counsel with the 
work of every day of creation, like a king who lias a co regent 
[cruy/catfeSpo?], without whoso consent he does nothing.” r. 
Ammi said, “ He took counsel with his heart. ...” R. Bere- 
chiali said, “ When the Holy One, praised be He, was about to 
create the first man, He foresaw that both the pious and the 
wicked would descend from him. He said, ‘If 1 create him* 
then the wicked will descend from him ; if I do not create him" 
how can the pious descend from him?’ Wlmt did the Holy- 
One, praised be He ? He removed the path of the sinner from 
His face, and created the attribute of mercy [“middat ha- 
rahamim ”], as it, is written, ‘The Lord knoweth [makes 
known] the way of the righteous ; but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish’” [Ps. i. 6]. R. Hanina did not say thus, but’: 

“ When He was about to create the first man He took counsel 
with the angels. He said to them, ‘ Let us make man.’ Thev 
said to Him : ‘ What is his nature ? ’ He said to them, ‘ Right- 
eous men shall descend from him. . . .’ But He did not reveal 
to them that the ungodly should descend from him. For if He- 
had revealed to them that the ungodly should descend from 
him, then the attribute of justice [‘middat lui-dfn ’] would not 
have consented that lie should be created.” R. Simeon said: 
“When the Holy One, praised be He, was about to create- 
the first man the angels divided into groups; some of them 
said, Let him be created ’ ; the others said, ‘Do not let him be 
created, as it is written : “ Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed ” ’ [Ps. Ixxxv. 10]. Mercy 
said, ‘ Let him be created, for he will do works of mercy r 
Truth said, ‘Let him not be created,, for lie is full of deceit.’ 
Benevolence said, ‘Let him be created, for lie will bestow 
beneflts.’ Peace said, ‘Let him not be created, for he is full 
of quarrels.’ What did the Holy One, praised be He ? He took 
Truth and cast her upon the ground. Then the angels said, 
Lord of the World, why do you curse your Truth V Let Truth 
rise up from earth, as it is written, “Truth shall spring out of 
the earth ” ’ ” [ih. verse 11]. 

R* Hima the Elder of Sepphoris said, “ While the angels were 
disputing and discussing with one another, the Holy One 
praised be He, created Him.” R. Huna, in the name of li Aibu,’ 
said, * He created him with circumspection, for 1-Ie created 
first the things necessary for his life [the same thought and a 
parable similar to the following are found also in Philo]. Then 
the angels spoke before the Holy One, praised be He : ‘ Lord of 
the World, what is man that Thou art mindful of him v mid 
the son of man that Thou visitest him ? Why should this sor- 
row be created ? 1 Then He said to them, ‘ Why have all sheep- 
and oxen been created, the fowl of the air and the fish of the- 
sea-why have these been created? A castle with all good 
things, and there are no guests ; what pleasure has the owner 
who takes his fill? ’ Then the angels said, ‘O Lord our Lord 
how excellent is Thy name in all the earth ! Do what seems, 
best to Thee ’ ” [Ps. viii. 5-10 (A. V. 4-0)]. R. Joshua of Sluk- 
nin, in the name of R. Levi, said, “He took counsel with the 
souls of the pious. . . .” R. Samuel b. Nalnnan, in the name of 
R. Jonathan, said, “When Moses wrote down the Torah, he 
noted ther ein the creative work of each day ; when he readied 
the \eise, And God said, Let us make man,’ he said, ‘Lord of 
the World, why dost Thou give cause for attack to the “minim ” 
[heretics] ? ’ But He said to him, ‘Write ; let him err who will.’ 
The Holy One, praised be He, said to him, ‘Moses, shall I not 
produce great and small ones from the man whom I create ? 
Ihen when The great one comes to ask permission from the 
small one, and says, “ M hy do I need to ask permission from 
the small one ? ” then the small one shall say to him, “ Learn 
from thy Creator, who created the upper and the lower beings, . 
and w hen He was about to create man took counsel with the 
angels ! ” ’ ” 

R. El a said : it is not the question here of taking counsel ; 
it is as a king who, walking before the gate of the palace- 
[TraAJnor], sa w a block of stone [jSuAaptoi/].' He said, ‘What 
shall we do with this?’ Some said, ‘Use it for public baths 
[STj/iocrta] ’ ; others said, ‘Use it for private baths [Trpioudro?].* 

But the king said, I will make a statue [d^Spids] of it; who 
shall hinder me ? ’ ” The minim asked R. Simlai : “ How many 
gods have created the world ? What means n'!i’N *)2 
? ” He answered, “It does not say cniSn iniu [the 
verb in the plural], but n-o.” R. Simlai said, “Where 

you find a sentence for the minim, there you will find beside it 
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its refutation.” Tbey asked Aim, further, 11 What means God 
by D~iX ntyyj?” Then be said to tbein, “Read what follows 
from it. It does not say cnxn px D'nSx won, but toau ” 
[the verb iu the singular; Gen. i. 27]. R. Hoshaiah said, 
“ WAeu the Holy One, praised be He, created the first man the 
angels erred and would have said before him 1 Holy ! ’ It is as 
a king who sat with a governor [ewapxos] in a coach of state 
[icappovxa-]. The people wished to cry k Domine’ before the 
king, but they did not know which was he. What did the 
king ? He pushed the governor out of the coach, and then they 
recognized the king. So the angels erred when the Holy One, 
praised be He, created the first man. What did the Holy One, 
praised be He? He put him into a deep sleep [comp. Gen. ii. 
21], and all then recognized that it was a man.” 

2. Ekah. Rabbati: The midrasli to Lamenta- 
tions, one of the oldest Palestinian midrashim, has 
been discussed in Jew. Encyc. v. 85 et seq. Here it 
may briefly be repeated that Ekah Rabbati begins 
with a collection of thirty -six proems, which are 
followed by the commentary to Lamentations, verse 
by verse, together with numerous stories. The mid- 
rash has many parallel passages to Yeruslialmi 
which were probably not taken directly from the lat- 
ter, for old collections were probably the common 
source for Ekah Rabbati, Beresbit Rabbah, and tlie 
Pesik fa. It may be assumed with certainty that 
Ekah Rabbati was edited some time after the final 
edition of Yeruslialmi, and that Beresbit Rabbah 
also must be considered to be older, but it has been 
by no means proved, as Zunz assumes for various 
reasons, that the entire work was not finished before 
the second half of the seventh century. For all 
details, as well as for another midrash to Lamenta- 
tions published by Buber in the Midrash Zuta, 
see Ekaii Rabbati. The following is from the be- 
ginning of the exposition to Lam. i. 1, after the text 
of the Wilna (1899) edition of Buber (pp. 21a etseq.): 

Haw [ri 3 >x = “Ekaii”] doth the city sit solitary. Three 
prophets used the expression no\x in their prophecies— Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Moses said, “ How can I myself alone 
bear . . .” [Deut. i. 12] ; Isaiah said, “ How is the faithful city 
become an harlot ! ” [i. 21] : Jeremiah said, “ How doth sit soli- 
tary.” R. Levi said : “ It is like a noble woman [matron] who 
had three friends : one of them saw her in her honor ; another 
saw her in her abandon ; and the third one saw her in her sor- 
row. Moses saw them [the Israelites] in their honor [their hap- 
piness], and said, 1 How can I myself alone bear’; Isaiah saw 
them in their abandon, and said, 4 How is become a harlot 1 ; Jere- 
miah saw them in their sorrow, and said, 4 How doth sit solitary ’ ” 
[R. Eleazar and R. Johanan interpreted ra\x as two words— 'X 
and ns], R. Eleazar said, 44 Where [n\x] is the k so 1 [ru] which 
He spoke to Moses— k So shall thy seed be 1 ” [Gen. xv. 5] ; and R. 
Johanan said, 44 Where [n\x] is the ‘ so ’ [ru] which He spake to 
Moses, k Thus shnlt thou say to the house of Jacob 5 ” [Ex. xix. 
3]. r. Judah and R. Nehemiah: R. Neliemiah said, 44 n3\x is 
merely the expression for wailing, as it is written [Gen. iii. 9], 
k And the Lord God called unto Adam and said unto him, P 3 \x ’ ” 
[interpreted as roV nx = k wo unto thee 1 ]. R. Judah said, 
kt ro\x is the term for reproof, as it is written, k How [ro'N] do 
ye say, We are wise ! 1 ” [Jer. viii. 8]. Ben Azzai was asked, and 
they said to him, “ Say to us a word concerning the Roll of Lam- 
entations.” He said to them [playing on the letters of the word 
nmx], “ Israel went into exile only after it had denied the 
Only One of the world [x], the ten words ['], the circumcision 
which had been commended after twenty generations [i.c., to 
Abraham, who lived twenty [ 3 ] generations after Adam], and 
the five books [n] of the Torah.” 

Doth sit solitary [m]. R. Bereclhah, in the name of R. 
Abdima of Haifa : kk Like a king who had a son whom he ar- 
rayed in magnificent garments when lie fulfilled the will of his 
father ; but when the king was angry with him he let him wear 
soiled [anna] garments. So with Israel ; as long as he ful- 
filled the will of God he was clothed magnificently, as it is writ- 
ten, k I clothed thee also with nppV ” [Ezek. xvi. 10]. R. Sim- 
lai said, “That is purple; Akiba translated it k garments em- 
broidered in colors [= TrouaATa] 1 ; but when they angered him 


he made them wear soiled garments. ” ft. Joshua b. Levi said, 
kk The Holy One, praised be He, said to Israel, k So long as you 
did My will I allowed you to live secure, apart [na], as it is 
written, “ Israel then shall dwell in safety alone ” [Deut. xxxiii. 
28] ; but when you transgressed My will, then I banished you 
to unclean places, as it is written, 44 He [the leper] shall dwell 
alone [v-q]; without the camp shall his habitation he ” 1 ” [Lev. 
xiii. 46]. Why is the Roll of Lamentations composed according 
to the alphabet ? In order that the lamenters may recite it flu- 
ently. Another explanation: I thought to bless you from 
“alef ” to “taw,” as it is written, “ If [cx] you walk in my 
commandments . . . upright” [niiDEip, Lev. xxvi. 3-13; f.e., 
this section, containing the divine blessings, begins with x, in 
the word ex, and ends with p, in the word nvEttlf?]. When 
was the Roll of Lamentations recited ? R. Judah says, “ In the 
days of Jehoiakim.” R. Berechiah b. Nehemiah said, “ Do peo- 
ple weep for a person before he has died ? It was rather written 
down in the days of Jehoiakim and recited after the destruction 
of the Temple.” 

II. The Homiletic Midrashim: As it is cus- 
tomary nowadays to distinguish between festival 
and Sabbath sermons, so in antiquity there were 
collections of homilies, liaggadic discourses on the 
Scripture sections intended as lessons for the feast- 
days and special Sabbaths, as well as on the Sabbat- 
ical pericopes of the three-year cycle — either on the 
pericopes of the entire Pentateuch (hence covering 
the entire cycle) or on the pericopes from single 
books of the Pentateuch. Such collections are 
the Pesikta (erroneously ascribed to Rab Kaliana, 
and called also “Pesikta de-Rab Kaliana”), the 
Pesikta Rabbati, Wayikra Rabbah, the Tanhuma 
Midrashim, Debarim Rabbah, Bemidbar Rabbah (be- 
ginning with parashah 15), Sliemot Rabbah, etc. 
The nature of the homilies has beeu sketched above ; 
they begin with several proems, to which is added 
the exposition, which generally covers only a few 
of the first verses and verse-texts of the lesson in 
question, ending with a Messianic or other comfort- 
ing verse. The lialakic exordium preceding the 
proems is peculiar to Tanhuma, Pesikta Rabbati, 
Debarim Rabbah, and Bemidbar Rabbah (part ii.). 
The homilies in Wayikra have the same form as 
those in the Pesikta. 

1. The Pesikta de-Rab Kahana: This Pe- 
sikta exists in only one edition, that of Solomon 
Buber (Lyck, 1868) ; it consists of 38 (or 34) hom- 
ilies on the lessons forming the Pesikta cycle: the 
Pentoteuchal lessons for special Sabbaths (Nos. 1-6) 
and for the feast-days (Nos. 7-12, 23, 27-32), the 
prophetic lessons for the Sabbaths of mourning and 
comforting (Nos. 13-22), and the penitential sections 
“ Dirshu ” and “Shubah” (Nos. 24, 25; No. 26 is a 
homily entitled “Selihot”). According to the ar- 
rangement in this edition the homilies fall into three 
groups: Pentateuchal, Prophetic, and Tisliri, “pis- 
kot ” (discourses on the lessons). An unnumbered 
“other piskah ” to Isa. lxi. 10, after two manuscripts, 
is printed after No. 22 ; similarly No. 29, after a 
manuscript, is designated with No. 28 as “another 
piskah ” for Sukkot, and the piskah on pp. 194b et 
seq., recognizable as spurious by the lialakic exordi- 
um, and also printed after a manuscript, is desig- 
nated with No. 30 as another version of the piskah 
for Shemini. Piskot Nos. 12 and 32 each consist really 
of two homilies. But the second homily in No. 27 
(pp. 174b et seq.) does not belong to the Pesikta. 

The various manuscripts differ not only in regard 
to the above-mentioned second piskot and to other 
and longer passages, but also in regard to the ar- 
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rangement of the entire collection, which began, in 
a manuscript which is defective at the beginning, 
with the homilies to prophetical lessons Nos. 18-22 
and 24-25. These twelve homilies arc designated 
by an old abbreviation as p'")N JfD rffc^T. 

Another manuscript, entitled “Haftarah Midrash,” 
contains only these homilies, with tlie exception of 
next to the last one. Entire homilies of the Pesikta 
have been taken over, or sometimes worked over, 
into the Pesikta Pabbati; there are also a number 
of Pesikta homilies in the Tanhuma Midrashim. 
Wayikra Rabbali also contains some of the hom- 
ilies found in Pesikta. The parasliiyyot 20, 27- 
30 in Wayikra Pabbah are, with the exception of a 
few differences, the same as piskot Nos. 27, 9, 8, 23, 28 
of the Pesikta. Zunz takes the Pesikta to be depend- 
ent on Wayikra Rabbali, assigning this midrash to 
tlie middle of the seventh century, but the Pesikta 
to the year 700. Weiss, while emphasizing still 
more strongly the dependence of Pesikta on Wa- 
yikra Rabbali, takes it to be nearly as old asBereshit 
Rabbali; he thinks that the Pesikta took for its 
sources Bereshit Pabbah, Wayikra Rabbali, Ekah 
Rabbali, and Shir ha-Shirim Rabbali. But other 
authorities regard the Pesikta as tlie earliest midrash 
collection. 

Undoubtedly the Pesikta is very old, and must 
be classed together with Bereshit Rabbali and Ekali 
Rabbali. But the proems in the Pesikta, devel- 
oped from short introductions to tlie exposition of 
the Scripture text into more independent homi- 
letic structures, as well as tlie mastery of form 
apparent in the final formulas of the proems, indi- 
cate that the Pesikta belongs to a higher stage of 
midrashic development. The nature of certain 
Pentateuch lessons, intended apparently for the sec- 
ond feast-days (not celebrated in Palestine), still 
calls for investigation, as well as the question as to 
the time at which the cycle of tlie twelve prophetic 
lessons designated by etc., came into use; this 
cycle is not mentioned in Talmudic times, but is 
subsequently stated to have been ordained or pre- 
scribed in the Pesikta. For further details and quo- 
tations of passages see Pesikta. 

2. Wayikra Rabbali : Wayikra Rabbali is gen- 
erally classed among the oldest midrashim; it con- 
sists of thirty-seven parasliiyyot and as man} 7 hom- 
ilies, twenty-two of which belong to the Sabbath 
lessons of the sedarim cycle in the Book of Leviticus 
(according to various statements regarding this 
cycle), and five to feast-day lessons of the Pesikta 
cycle, taken from Leviticus. To certain of the 
lessons belong two homilies each: parashalis i. and 
ii. each contains a homily to Lev. i. 1 ; parashalis 
iv. and v. each one to Lev. iv. 1 ; and parashalis 
xx. and xxi. each one to the Pesikta lesson Lev. 
xvi. 1. As mentioned above, the five homilies on 
the feast-day lessons in parashalis xx., xxvii.-xxx. 
are identical with five piskot in the Pesikta. Buber, 
contrary to all manuscripts, has erroneously printed 
also Wayikra Rabbali, parashah xxi., as a contin- 
uation of piskah No. 27 (pp. 174b et seq .). The in- 
clusion of tlie seven other parasliiyyot may be due 
to another partly different arrangement of the se- 
darim cycle, just as there are, on the other hand, no 
homilies in Wayikra Rabbali to certain passages in 


Leviticus now known as commencements of sedarim. 
Wayikra Rabbali (section 3) contains an interesting 
statement in regard to the variations in the sedarim 
cycle and tlie general custom of introducing tlie 
exposition by a proem ; R. Hanina b. Abba, when lie 
came to a place where a peri cope began with Lev. 
ii. 8, was asked which verse he used for the proem. 
The proems are more independent in structure, as in 
the Pesikta, with which Wayikra Rabbali lias much 
in common regarding also the use of the final for- 
mulas for the proems. 

The frequent use of proverbs (“ be-matla amerin,” 
“matla amer”) is characteristic of this midrasli: “If 
you have knowledge, what do you lack? If you 
lack knowledge, what do you possess?” (parashali 
i. 6). “ Whoever lends on interest destroys his own 

and other property” (iii. 1). “She plays the co- 
quette for apples, and divides among the sick ” (ib.). 
“Whoever leases one garden eats birds; whoever 
leases two gardens is eaten by birds ” (ib,), “ Where 

the master hangs up his weapon there the common 
herdsman hangs up his water-jug ” (iv. 1). “ If one 

knot is unraveled, then two knots are unraveled” 
(xiv. 3). “Whoever eats palm-cabbage is wounded 
by tlie palm-thorn” (xv. 8). “Do not care for the 
good pup of a bad dog, much less for the bad pup of 
a bad dog” (xix. G; comp. “ Monatssclirift, ” 1881, p. 
509). See Wayikka Rabuaii. 

I 3. Tanhuma Yelammedenu: While Wayikra 
Rabbali is a homily collection to a single book of 
the Pentateuch — Leviticus — the midrash Tanhuma 
is a collection covering the entire Pentateuch, ar- 
ranged according to the sedarim cycle, as appears 
from most of the Tanhuma homilies which have been 
preserved ; it contains also homilies to the feast-day 
and Sabbath lessons of the Pesikta cycle. The order 
of the Tanhuma homilies is as follows: halakic ex- 
ordium; several proems; exposition of the first 
verses; Messianic conclusion. The work derives its 
name “Yelammedenu” from the formula “ Yelam- 
medenu rabbenn” (Let our teacher teach us), with 
which the halakic exordium begins; it is generally 
cited under this name, especially in tlie “‘Aruk.” 
It is called “Midrash Tanhuma ” by many old au- 
thors. A number of its proems bear the name of 
R. Tanhuma, and the sentence “Thus R. Tanhuma 
expounded [or preached] ” is added to several larger 
sections. The author of Yalkut Shinffoni, however, 
cites two midrasli works, one under the title “Ye- 
lammedenu” and the other under that of Tan- 
zania. ” Furthermore, the midrasli Tanhuma, which 
has been frequently reedited since the Constanti- 
nople edition of 1520-22, and tlie midrash which 
Solomon Buber published in 1885 from manuscripts, 
in so far as the parts to Genesis and Exodus are con- 
cerned are seen to be special collections. Variations 
in text, evidence for which is furnished by the two 
editions mentioned, as well as by quotations and 
extracts found in many writings, and by the fact 
that the work is known under various titles, can 
not be explained by assuming that the different col- 
lections now possessed — to which must be added 
Debarim Rabbali — or those formerly used were dif- 
erent revisions and extracts from the “ original ” 
Yelammedenu. 

If this mythical liaggadic work was the common 
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source for such different collections, containing en- 
tirely different homilies to many of the lessons, it 
must have been very voluminous and heterogeneous. 
One is justified in assuming that even if the Yelam- 
medenu had covered the entire Pentateuch it would 
have contained only one homily to each seder. But 
if the homilies consisting of halakic introductions, 
proems, and expositions to some verses be desig- 
nated as typical Tanhuma homilies, modeled on the 
form of the Tanliuma Yelammedenu (for the in- 
creasing popularity of sermons must have given rise 
to a great number of such homilies), then the exist- 
ence of collections of entirely different homilies, but 
modeled on this type and called “ Tanliuma midrasli- 
im,” is easily explainable. Or perhaps works were 
compiled by omitting a number of homilies from an 
earlier collection (Yelammedenu) and adding others 
having the same form together with various other 
selections ; instances of this kind can be seen in the 
parts to Genesis and Exodus in the extant two 
Tanliuma midrashim. Bacher assumes (“Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 502 et seq .) that R. Tanliuma b. Abba, 
one of the foremost liaggadists of the fourth century 

of whom more proems have been preserved than 

of any other author and with whom the liaggadic I 
activity of Palestine was, in a sense, brought to an 
goo — undertook to collect and edit the liaggadic 
Scripture interpretations according to the pericopes, 
of both the sedarim and the Pesikta cycle ; although 
the liaggadic works he collected are no longer ex- 
tant, the two pesiktot and the Tanliuma midrashim 
were based on them. According to Bacher, these 
midrashim contain not only passages from the orig- 
inal Tanliuma, but passages from the other mid- 
rashim to the Pentateuch and to the Pive Polls, even 
Beresliit Ihibbali and Wayikra Rabbah having drawn 
directly or indirectly from the same source. This 
is a far-reaching hypothesis. Zunz believed that he 
“did not detract from the Yelammedenu” by assign- 
ing its author to the first half of the ninth century. 
This view can not now be accepted. According to 
Brii 11, the Yelammedenu was completed by the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, and recognized as an au- 
thority, to which R. Alia of Shablia refers in the 
“ She’eltot ” ; Brtill thinks it was “ composed about 
650-720 ” (Briill’s 44 Jahrb.” viii, 127 et seq,). Yelam- 
medenu is quoted as early as Saadia’s time. The 
references to the rivers Tiber and Ticinus do not 
prove that the Tanliuma was compiled in Italy. 

Tanliuma comprises 158 homilies in Buber’s edi- 
tion, and 161 in the other editions (in which it still 
shows in part the original division); Nos. 129 and 
182 are homilies to the sedarim and the Pesikta 
cycle. The part to Deuteronomy has been preserved 
very imperfectly, Tanliuma was divided accoiding 
to the pericopes of the one-year cycle when that 
cycle was in general use. See Tantiuma. 

‘ 4 . Pesikta Rabbati : The Pesikta Rabbati is 
a collection of homilies on the Pentateuclial and 
prophetic lessons, the special Sabbaths, etc. ; it was 
probably called “rabbati” (the larger) to distinguish 
it from the earlier Pesikta. In common with the 
latter it has five entire piskot — No. 15 (“Ha-Ho- 
desli”), No. 16 (“Korbani Lalimi”), No. 17 (“Wa- 
yelii ba-Hazi ”), No. 18 ( 4t Omer ”), No. 83 (“ Aniyvah 
:So‘arali ”), and the larger part of No. 14 (“Para”); 
VIII.— 36 


but otherwise it is very different from the Pesikta, 
being in every respect like the Tanhuma midrashim. 
In Friedmann’s edition (Vienna, 1880) it contains, in 
forty-seven numbers, about fifty-one homilies, part 
of which are combinations of smaller ones; seven or 
eight of these homilies belong to Hanukkah, and 
about seven each to the Feast of Weeks and New- 
Year, while the older Pesikta contains one each for 
Hanukkah and the Feast of Weeks and two for New- 
Year. Pesikta Rabbati contains also homilies to 
lessons which are not paralleled in the Pesikta. There 
are also various differences between these two Pesik- 
tot in regard to the feast-day lessons and the lessons 
for the Sabbaths of mourning and of comforting. The 
works are entirely different in content, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned Nos. 15-18, the 
part of No. 14, and some few minor parallels. The 
Pesikta contains no halakic exordiums or proems by 
R. Tanliuma. But in the Pesikta Rabbati there are 
not less than twenty-eight homilies with such ex- 
ordiums having the formula “ Yelammedenu Rab- 
beini,” followed by proems with the statement “kak 
patah R. Tanhuma ” ; two homilies, Nos. 38 and 45, 
the first of which is probably defective, have the Ye- 
lammedenu without proems with “kak patali,” etc. 

Some of the homilies have more than one proem 
by R. Tanliuma. The piskot taken from the Pesikta 
have of course no Yelammedenu or Tanhuma 
proems; the first part of pislcali No. 14, which does 
not belong to the Pesikta, has at the beginning two 
halakic introductions and one proem of R. Tanhuma. 
Homilies Nos. 20-24, which together form a mid- 
rasli to the Decalogue, are without these introduc- 
tions and proems. Only three of the homilies for 
the Sabbaths of mourning and comforting have 
such passages, namety, Nos. 29, 31, 33; but they are 
prefixed to those homilies, beginning with No. 38 
(except No. 46, which is of foreign origin), which 
have the superscription “Midrash Harninu ” — a 
name used to designate the homilies for New-Year 
and the Feast of Tabernacles which the old authors 
found in the Pesikta Rabbati. The present edition 
of the Pesikta Rabbati, which ends with the homily 
for the Day of Atonement, is doubtless defective; 
the older Pesikta has also various homilies for 
Sukkot, Shemini ‘Azeret, and the Feast of the 
Torah, Some of the homilies also, as Nos. 19, 27, 38, 
39, 45, are defective. Pesikta Rabbati therefore ap- 
pears to be a combination of various parts, the hom- 
ilies, perhaps, being added later. It is said above 
that No. 46 is a foreign addition ; here Ps. xc. 1 is 
interpreted as an acrostic (ascribed to Moses), 

and there is also a passage from the Midrasli Konen; 
other passages also may have been added, as the 
passage in No. 20, which is elsewhere quoted in the 
name of the “ Pirke Hekalot ” and of “ Ma‘aseh Bere- 
shit” (comp, also Jellinek, “Bet lia-Midrash,” i. 58). 
No. 36 was considered doubtful on account of its 
contents ; No. 26 is peculiar, referring not to a Scrip- 
ture passage but to a verse or a parable com- 
posed by the author. The diction and style are very 
fine in many passages. In the beginning of the first 
homily, which shows the characteristics of the 
“genuine” portions of the Pesikta Rabbati, in the 
proems of R. Tanhuma following the halakic exor- 
dium, the year 845 is indicated as the date of com- 
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position of the work; there are no grounds for re- 
garding the date as a gloss (see Pesikta Rabbati). 

In the appendix to the Friedmann edition four 
homilies are printed from a manuscript, Nos. 1 and 
2 of which have 3’elammedenus and proems. The 
mid rash referred to here is a later, shorter midrash 
for the least-days, designated as “New Pesikta,” and 
frequently drawing upon the Pesikta Rabbati; it 
has been published bvJellinek in “Betha-Midrash ” 
vi. 36-70. 

5. Debarim Rabbah : Debarim Rabbali contains 
twenty-live homilies and two fragments of homi- 
lies on sections of Deuteronomy which are known 
for the larger part as lessons of the sedarim cycle. 
Homilies on the Pesikta lessons of Dent. xiv. 22 and 
xxv. 17 are not included in this midrash. Debarim 
Rabbali has been fully analyzed in Jew. Encyc. iv. 
487, where it has been said that it contains a much 
more complete collection of Tanhuma homilies in a 
much more original form than does the Midrash 
Tanhuma in Buber’s and the earlier editions; and it 
must be again especially noticed here that in De- 
barim Rabbali all homilies begin with lialakic exor- 
diums (preceded by the word “lialakah” instead of 
the yelammedenu formula), while the portion of 
Midrash Tanhuma to Deuteronomy does not have 
that introduction in cither edition. The proems in 
Debarim Rabbali are quite independent structures; 
while the old sources, as Yerushalnii, Bereshit Kab- 
bah, and Wayikra Rabbali, are used, a freer ren- 
dering is often noticeable, as well as the endeavor 
to translate Aramaic passages into Hebrew. Zunz 
ascribes the midrash to about the year 900. See 
Debarim Rabbait. 

6. Bemidbar Habbah: This midrash is, in its 
earlier portions, beginning with the pericope “Be- 
lm'aloteka,” not an independent midrash, but an ex- 
tract from Tanhuma, giving, with some variations 
and additions, the text of the earlier editions rather 
than that of Buber’s edition. The word “lialakah ” 
instead of “yelammedenu Rabbenn ” isadded to the 
lialakic exordiums in the editions, as in Debarim 
Rabbali ; some of thehomiliesin Bemidbar Rabbali are 
without the lialakic exordiums found in Tanhuma. 
The thirty homilies which are found here in’para- 
shiyyot xv.-xxii. (see Bemidbar Rabbati), are on 
the whole identical with Tanhuma (the earlier edi- 
tions, from “ Belia'aloteka ” to the end); noteworthy 
among the interpolations is parashab xviii. No. 21 
(remarkable on other grounds also), which is not 
found in the manuscripts of Tanhuma, but which 
was added to the editio princeps of Tanhuma (Con- 
stantinople, 1520-22) from Bemidbar Rabbali. To 
the Tanhuma homilies to Numbers, beginning with 
eh. viii., was added a later liaggadic elaboration of 
Num. i.-vii., which, according to Zunz, is not older 
than the twelfth century: it is laid out on such a 
large scale that, covering only the pericopes “ Be- 
midbar ” and “Naso,” it takes up nearly three- 
fourths of the Midrash Bemidbar Rabbali. 'The ex- 
position of “Naso” is, again, more than three times 
as long as that of “Bemidbar”; in it the method of | 
revising and elaborating the old Tanhuma homilies 
may still be seen; in the pericope “Naso” nearly 
all traces of the old arrangement have been swept 
away by the new Ilaggadali. It is doubtful whether 


the midrash in both pericopes is the work of the 
same author, and it is improbable that originally 
it f ormed a part of a liaggadic work which dealt in a 
similar way with the entire Book of Numbers. The 
extent of the development of the Midrash Ilaggadali 
in the course of the centuries, from the epoch of the 
tamiaitic midrashim down to the period that pro- 
duced the Bemidbar Rabbali to Num. ch. i.-vii., ap- 
pears on comparing the exegesis to Num. vii. 1 <>t 
seq., which is so brief that only one verse relating to 
the gifts of the princes on the second day is ex- 
pounded, with that in Bemidbar Rabbali, in which 
the liaggadist gave a t welvefold ingenious and sug- 
gestive exposition of the same gifts. See Bemidbar 

R ABBA II. 

7. Shemot Rabbali: The Midrash to Exodus, 
containing in the editions fifty-two parashiyyot, is 
likewise not uniform in its composition, in para- 
shiyyot i.-xiv. the proems are almost invariably 
followed by the running commentary on the entire 
seder or other Scriptural division (the beginnings of 
the sedarim are distinguished by an asterisk) : 

(1) Parasliali i., oil *Ex. i. 1-ii. 25; (2) par. ii. and iii., on 
*Ex. iii. 1-iv. 17; (3) par. iv. and v., Nos. 2-8, on *Ex. iv. 18-2(5 ; 
(t) par. v., Nos. 1,9-23, oil Ex. iv. 27-vi. ] ; (5) par. vi., on *Ex. 

vi. 2-12; (0) par. vii., on Ex. vi. 13 ct «s cq.; (7) par. viii., on Ex. 

vii. i ctseq. (a Tanhuma homily); (8) par. ix., on *Ex. vii 
8-25; (9) par x., on Ex. vii. 20-viii. 15; (10) par. xi., on *Ex.' 

| viii. 16-ix. 12; (11) par. xii., on Ex. lx. 13-&5; (12) par.xiii., on 
*Ex. x. 1-20; (13) par. xiv., on Ex. x. 21-29 (tliere is no exposi- 
tion nor, in the Tanhuma midrashim, any liomily to *Ex. xi. 1). 

Shemot Rabbali, beginning with parasliali xv., 
contains homilies and homiletical fragments to the 
first verses of the Scripture sections. Many of the 
homilies are taken from the Taiiliumas, though para- 
shiyyot xv., xvi.-xix., xx., xxx., and others show 
that the author had access also to homilies in many 
other sources. In the editions the text is sometimes 
abbreviated and the reader referred to such collec- 
tions, as well as to the Pesikta; in parasliali xxxix. 
the entire exposition of the Pesikta lesson Ivi Tissa 
(Ex. xxx. 11) lias been eliminated in this fashion. 
Sncli references and abbreviations were doubtless 
made by later copyists. -There is an interesting 
statement in parasliali xliv. regarding the manner 
of treating a proem-text from the Psalms for the 
homily to Ex. xxxii. Yd. The assumption is justi- 
fied that Shemot Rabbali down to Ex. xii. 1, with 
which section the Mekilta begins, is based on an 
earlier exegctical midrash, constituting, perhaps, 
the continuation of Bereshit Rabbali. This would 
explain the fact that in the first part there arc sev- 
eral parashiyyot to the open and closed Scripture 
sections, and that several expressions recall the ter- 
minology of the tamiaitic midrash. Zunz ascribes 
the composition of the entire work to the eleventh 
or twelfth century; although, immediately follow- 
ing Bereshit Rabbali in the collection of the rabbot, 
it “is separated from the latter by 500 years” (“G. 

V.” p. 250). See Shemot Kabbah. 

8. Aggadat Bereshit: Aggadat Bereshit is a 
collection of homilies to a number of sedarim of 
Genesis, notable for its artistic composition. In 
Buber s edition (Cracow, 1903) it contains 83 hom- 
ilies in 84 chapters (really 83, since 82 ami 83 form 
one chapter); each homily, down to eh. Ixxxi., is in 
three sections, so arranged that the first; one connects 
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with a seder from Genesis, the second with a pro- 
phetic section (which may be regarded as the haf- 
tarah to this seder), and the third with a psalm 
(which, perhaps, was recited during worship on the 
Sabbath for which this seder was a lesson). The 
several homilies are combined from proemial pas- 
sage's generally connected with extraneous texts. 
Twenty-six of the twenty-eight sections of Genesis 
are known as sedarim from old lists; Gen. vi. 5 and 
xviii. 2d, to which the homilies in ch. i. and xxii. 
belong, and to which there are homilies in the r lan- 
hurna°midrashim (to Gen. xviii. 25 in ed. Buber), 
were probably beginnings of sedarim according to a 
different division of the sedarim cycle. Hence the 
Aggadat Bereshit contains the haggadic material for 
twenty -eight Sabbaths, on which, according to the 
three-year sedarim cycle, the following passages 
were read (the Roman numerals between paren- 
theses indicate the corresponding perakim in the 
Tanhuma): (1) Gen. vi. 5 withEzek. xxxviii. 10 and 
Ps. li. (ch. i.-iii.) ; (2) Gen. viii. 1 with Jer. xxxi. 
19 and Ps. xvii. (iv.-vi.); (3) Gen. viii. 15 with 
Micah vii. 9 and Ps. xvii. (vii.-ix.) ; (4) 
Sedarim and Gen. xix. 8 with Micah vii. 9 and Ps. 

Homilies, xxvii. (x.-xii.) ; (5) Gen. xv. 1 with 
Isa. i. 1 and Ps. xxvii. (xiii.-xv.); (6) 
Gen. xvii. 1 with Jer. xxxiii. 25 and Ps. cx. (xvi.- 
x viii.) ; (7) Gen. xviii. 1 with Hal. iii. 19 and Ps. cx. 
(xix.-xxi.): (8) Gen. xviii. 25 with Hal. iii. 18 and 
Ps. cx. ( xxii. -xxi v. ) ; (9) Gen. xx. 1 with Judges 
ix. 22 and Ps. cx. (xxv.-xxvii.) ; (10) Gen. xxi. 1 
with I Sam. ii. 21 and Ps. cx. (xxviii.-xxx.) ; (11) 
Gen. xxii. 1 with Judges iii. 1 and Ps. cxii. (xxxi.- 
xxx iii.) ; (12) Gen. xxiv. 1 with I Kings i. 1 and Ps. 
exxi. (xxxiv.-xxxvi.); (13) Gen. xxv. 19 with 1 
Kings i. 1 and Ps. exxi. (xxxvii.-xxxix.) ; (14) Gen. 
xxvii. 1 with I Sam. ii. 22 and Ps. lxv. 10 (xl.-xlii.): 
(15) Gen. xxvii. 28 with Micah v. 6 and Ps. exxi. 
(xliii.-xlv.) ; (16) Gen. xxviii. 10 with Ilosea xii. 
13 and Ps. exxi. (xlvi.-xlviii.); (17) Gen. xxix. 
31 with 1 Sam. i. 1 and Ps. exxi. (xlix.-li. 1); (18) 
Gen. xxx. 22 with I Sum. i. 11 and Ps. exxi. (Iii.— 
li v.) ; (19) Gen. xxxii. 4 with Ob. i. 1 and Ps. exxi. 
(lv.-lvii.); (20) Gen. xxxvii. 1 with Oh. i. 1 and 
Ps.' cxxix. (1 viii.— lx.) : (21) Gen. xxxviii. 1 (correctly 
so after a MS.) with Isa. xl. 2/ and 1 s. cxxix. (lxi. - 
Ixiii.) ; (22) Gen. xxxix. 1 (so the MS.) with Isa. xl. 

27 and Ps. cxxix. (lxiv.-lxvi.) ; (28) Gen’, xli. 1 with 
Hag. i. 1 and Ps. cxxix. (lxvii.-lxix.) : (24) Gen. 
xlii. 1 with Isa. xlix. and Ps. cxxix. (Ixx.-lxxii.) ; 
(25) Gen. xliii. 13 with Jer. ii. 4 and Ps. lxxvi. 
(lxxiii.-lxxv. ) ; (26) Gen. xliv. 18 with I Kings xviii. 
36 and Ps. lxxvi. (lxxvi. -lxx viii.) ; (27) Gen. xlvi. 

28 with I Kings xviii. 36 and Ps. lxxvi. (lxxix.- 
Ixxxi.) ; (28) Gen. xlix. I with Isa. xlviii. 12 (lxxxii.- 
Ixxxiii., belonging together, and lxxxiv. ; there is 
no Psalm exposition for this passage.) 

The collection is not complete, beginning only 
with Gen. vi. 5; there are no homilies to a large 
number of sedarim of Genesis, and the ending is de- 
fective. The assumption that the prophetic sections 
in Aggadat Bereshit are ha f tarot to the respective 
sedarim according to the three-year cycle is in part 
supported by the list of the sedarim liaf tarot which 
has been published by Blichler, from a manuscript 
source, in the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” (1894, vi. 


39 ct seg.); here, as in Aggadat Bereshit, the sedarim 
Gen. xv. 1, xxi. 1, xxvii. 28, xxviii. 10, xxx. 22, 
xxxii. 4 have assigned to them the haftarot Isa. i. 

I, I 8am. ii. 21, Micah v. 6, Ilosea xii. 13, I Sann i. 

II, Ob. i. 1. After Biichlcr’s statements, the dif- 
ference in the haftarot to the other sedarim does not 
seem strange. But it is curious that se\eral pio- 
phetic sections, as I Kings i. 1, xviii. 86, Isa. xl. 27, 
Oh. i. 1, Micah vii. 9, Malachi iii. 18, are repeated. 
The Psalms which are expounded in Aggadat Bere- 
shit present a problem that has not yet been ex- 
plained. Ps. xvii. occurs twice, xxvii. twice, lxxvi. 
three times, cx. five times, exxi. seven times. As 

is the case with the above-mentioned prophetical sec- 
tions, the sedarim in which the same Psalm is used 
are, with one exception, consecutive, the treatment 
being always a different one and displaying not a 
little of the art of midrashic exegesis. 

The contents of Aggadat Bereshit were taken, for 
the greater part, from Tanhuma, and there are 
many signs to indicate a late date of composition of 
the midrash ; nor is it quoted, according to Buber, 
by the old authors. The author of this work 
must have been living in a country where Greek was 
freely spoken; he uses Greek words not found in 
other midrashim — as in ch. xi.. (afonV) 

words for which he could easily have substituted 
equivalent Hebrew expressions. The word in- 
stanced, a ana!; Myofirvnw was recognized to he 
Greek even by Menahem Hi Lonsano, who first ed- 
ited this midrash at the end of the collection 4 Slide 
Yadot” (Venice, 1618). 

9. We-Hizhir (Hashkem): Although the dis- 
cussion of the purely haggadic Pentateuch micl- 
rashim does not belong to this article, yet a brief 
mention of a work known to the old authors in- 
differently as Midrash. we-Hizhir or Midrash 
Hashkem is required here. It took its halakic por- 
tion from the Talmudic sources, the baraita on the 
building of the Tabernacle, the 4 ’ She’ el tot,” and the 
" Halakot Gedolot,” the “She’eltot” also being ar- 
ranged according to the one-year cycle and being in 
its minor portions especially dependent on Tanhuma. 
The first part of the Munich codex, after which the 
work was published (by I. M. Freimann, under the 
title “We-Hizhir.” part i., Leipsic, 1873; part ii.. 
Warsaw, 1880), is doubtless somewhat defective. It 
begins with a haggadic passage, which, belonging 
to Ex. viii. 16 (** Wa-yomer hashkem ba-boker”). is 
found also in the earlier editions of Tanhuma (ed. 
Stettin, s.i\ 4> Wa’era,” p. 14). 

The work was called “Hashkem ” after the second 
word in this introductory sentence. In the editions 
as well as in the codex this first passage, as well as 
the beginning of the following haggadic passage to 
Ex. ix. 22, included in both Tanhumas in the pcric- 
ope “ Wa’era,” is erroneously combined with a pas- 
sage to Ex. x. 21 — which also, perhaps, was taken 
from Tanhuma— as belonging to the pericope “ Bo.” 
The midrash was called by other authors “We-lliz- 
hir,” after the standing formula “We-liizhir ha- 
Kadosh, baruk Hu,” with which nearly all the 
pericopes in the midrash as now extant begin, and 
which is occasionally found at the beginning of a 
new section in the middle of the pericope. No one, 
however, quotes Hashkem and We-Hizhir together 
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as t wo (liiTerent works. “The lmlakic expositions 
refer in 4 Bo * to tlie tefillin ; in 4 Bcsliallah 1 to the 
rest on the Sabbath and the 4 dine 4 erub 7 ; in £ Yitro 7 
to tlie commandments connected with the Deca- 
logue; in 4 Mislipatim 7 to tlie requirements of the 
judge; in 4 Terumah ’ to the priestly gift; in ‘ Wa- 
yakliel 7 to the Sabbath ; in 4 Wayikra ’ to slaughter- 
ing; in 4 Zaw 7 to the oath and die testimony of wit- 
nesses; in 'Shemini’ to the 4 dine tore fall 7 ; in 
4 Tazria 4 ’ to the 4 dine yoledot 7 ; in 4 Mezora 4 ’ to the 
4 dine turn 'all ’ ; in ‘Ahare * and 4 Kedoshim 7 to for- 
bidden marriages; in 4 Behukkotai ’ to vows: in 
‘ Bemidbar ’ to the 4 dine bekor 7 77 (Zunz, “G. S.” iii. 
258). The haggadic portions are those mentioned 
above; also part i., pp, 4a et seq. (from the Mekilta); 
pp. 19a el seq. (from Tanhuma, ed. Buber, and Me- 
kilta) ; p. 23a (from Mekilta); p. 76b (after Tan- 
zania); pp. 115a et seq., 121b (after Tanhuma) ; p. 
128b (after Tanhuma, ed. Buber); partii., pp. 34b 
et seq. (from Wayikra Babbah, ix.); p. 12Sb (from 
Si fra), etc. 

Tlie midrash, which ends in the edition with the 
halakic passage (to Num. v. 11 et seq.) n'Apn Tilim 
'jni iT’jpD^ ^ is probably defective at 

the end as well as in some other passages (following 
the manuscript), and it can not be determined 
whether it covered Numbers only or Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. Several passages quoted by the old 
authors, but not found in the edition, may have been 
included in the missing portion of the work. Zunz, 
who closely examined the manuscript after which 
the edition was subsequently printed ( l.c, . pp. 251 et 
seq.). comes to the conclusion that We-Hizliir and 
Hashkem are one and the same work. This view 
must be unhesitatingly accepted (comp, also Geiger’s 
“ Jiid. Zeit. 77 187 5, pp. 9 oet seq.). The fact that some 
passages quoted by tlie old authors from the Mid- 
rash Hashkem do not correspond entirely with the 
edition, and that some are not found in it at all, does 
not prove that these are two different works (as 
Freimann, Buber, and Grunhut assume). The 
differences are not important, and both differences 
and omissions maybe due to variations in the copies 
or to different revisions. The work, which is 
quoted as early as the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury as a recognized autliorit}", is assigned by Zunz 
to the tenth century. The assumption of the edi- 
tor expressed even in the title, that Hefez Alluf is 
the author of the work, lacks support. The quo- 
tations from Hashkem by the old authors have 
been collected by Grunhut (“Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
part i.). 

See MrPKASirnr, Smaller, for the Midrash Ab- 
kir (which probably covered Genesis and Ex- 
odus, and of which extracts are preserved in tlie | 
Yalkut), for Tadshe (based on Gen. i. 11), for Wa- 
yissa‘u (on Gen. xxxv. 5), for Wayosha* (on Ex. 
xiv. 30-xv. 18), for the Midrasli of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and for Esfa (on Num. xi. 16). 

III. The Exegetical Midrashim to Canti- 
cles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther t The 
midrashim to the Five Bolls, which, like the Babbot 
to the Pentateuch, are entirely separate midrashic 
works, are, as mentioned above, printed together in 
the editio princeps, Pesaro, 1519, under the title 
“Midrash Hamesli Megillot 77 ; in the Venice edition, 


1545, the word “ Babbeta 77 was added to the title. 
The sequence of the midrashim with the names 
given to them in the paginal superscriptions of the 
Venice edition (as in the editio princeps) is as fol- 
lows; (1) “Shir ha-Shirim Babbah 77 (called “Bab- 
bitt! 77 in the editio princeps, and, at the end, “Mid- 
rasli Shir ha-Sliirim ”); (2) “Midrash Butli 77 (at the 
end, “Midrash Megillat Butli ”) ; (3) “ Mid rash Me- 
gillat Esther 77 (at the end, “Midrasli Aliasliwerosh”); 
(4) “Ekah Babbati 77 (at the end, “Midrash Ekali 
Babbati 77 ); (5) “Midrash Kohelet” (at the end, 
“Nishlain Midrash Hamesli Megillot 7? ). Hence tlie 
words “Babbah 77 and “Babbati 77 are added to two 
only of the midrashim, each of the three others 
being called merely “Midrasli.” The five works 
collected here were, perhaps, tlie most popular mid- 
rashim to the rolls used during divine service ; other 
midrashim to the rolls have, in part, been published 
| recently. The very old midrasli Ekali Babbati has 
j been discussed above ; the remaining four are treated 
■ below. 

1. Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, or Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim (called also Midrash or Aggadat 
Hazit, after the proem- verse Prov. xxii. 24, quoted 
in the beginning) : Shir ha-Shirim Babbah is an ex- 
egetical midrash to Canticles, in which the author 
collected and edited, verse by verse, following the 
Biblical text, the wealth of material at his disposal. 
Canticles was made the subject of midrashic inter- 
pretation at a very early date; Akiba declared it to 
be “most holy,” taking it as an allegorical glorifica- 
tion of the relation between God and Israel. Buies 
for its exposition occur in tlie midrashim to i. 1, 2, 
and ii. 4. “ Canticles must not be interpreted to the 
shame [that is, erotically] but to the glory of 
Israel 77 ; “ Where the word { king 7 stands, there 
God [or, according to another view, Israel as a 
whole] is meant. ” Some passages were explained as 
glorifications of the exodus from Egypt, tlie revela- 
tion of the Temple, etc. The numerous interpreta- 
tions of single verses in the Seder ‘Olam, Sifre, Me- 
kilta, and the Talmud follow this old allegorical 
method of interpretation. • Much of this interpreta- 
tion is found in Shir ha-Shirim Babbah, taken di- 
rectly or indirectly from those old sources. But 
not all the comments are so old. The compiler of 
the Shir ha-Sliirim Babbah, who intended to com- 
pile a running midrasli to Canticles, took— as lias 
often been remarked in connection with the exegetic 
midrashim— the expositions for the single verses 
wherever, and in whatever connection, lie found 
these verses explained. 

There is a remarkable variation in the extent and 
character of the several expositions ; there are clearly 
recognizable proems from older homilies; whole 
sermons, with many variations of texts, on several 
verses; and short, disconnected explanations of 
single words and sentences, the expositions to the 
same or similar verse-parts being repeated here two 
or three times, as in other old midrashim. Shir ha- 
Shirim Babbah is dependent on the Pesikta and 
Wayikra Babbah as well as on Yeruslialmi and 
Beresliit Babbah. The proems borrowed from these 
works may be recognized by the final formulas, 
which also were borrowed. More than oneffourth 
of Shir ha-Shirim is directly borrowed from Yeru- 
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Shalmi and the three old midrashim mentioned. 
Mishnah passages and baraitot are quoted very fre- 
quently. The five proems in the beginning of the 
midrash each close with the same sentence, taken 
from Seder ‘Olam. The author lias, of course, used 
also other sources that are no longer extant. The 
longer passages, as those to Cant. iii. 9-10, iv. 1-4, 
and others, are, perhaps, taken from these sources, or 
they may be the work of the author himself; the} 
contain interpretations of several verses, and most 
of them consist of several variations of the same 
theme (presented, however, in a way different from 
that found in the variations of the earlier midrashim), 
in which entire sentences are frequently repeated 
verbatim, and in some of which many passages from 
the Mishnah, etc., arc quoted. 

In the editions these passages are, almost inva- 
riably, wrongly divided, making a survey of them 
difficult. They belong, doubtless, to a latei peiiod 
of the midrash— i.e., the time after the edition of 
Bereshit Kabbah, Wayikra Kabbah, and the Peseta. 
The words “ Sidra Tinyana ” are inserted between 
the comments to Cant. ii. 7 and ii. 8; in the sedarim 
cycle there are no sedarim for Canticles. Two other 
midrashim to Canticles, lost for centuries, are now 
known— the Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, published by 
Solomon Seheehter (Cambridge, 1896; also by Buber 
in "Mid rash Zuta,” pp. 1-41), and the Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim, published by Griinhut (1897). For these 
midrashim and their relation to the Shir ha-Shiiim 
Kabbah discussed here see Song of Songs, Mid- 

BASTITH TO. 

2. Midrasli Ruth : Midrash Ruth (so called in 
the editio princcps and the Venice edition) contains 
comments, haggadic sentences, etc., following the 
sequence of the text, and is divided into eight para- 
shiyy-ot, beginning at Ruth i. 1, i. n IS, i. 22, ii. 
to/iii. s, iii. 14, iv. 18. The midrasli begins with a 
passage called a “ petilita,” consisting of six proems, 
and i\ lengthy exposition of an old haggadic rule 
(probably taken from Bereshit Rabbali or Wavikra 
Kabbah and found in other midrashim), “which lias 
been brought back from the Exile” and which de- 
clares that a time of sorrow is referred to wherever 
a Biblical story begins with the words 4 It happened 
in the days of.” There are also proems to parasliiy- 
yot iii., iv., vi., and viii. Parashah ii. begins with 
a composite exposition to I Cliron. iv. 21-23; para- 
shah v. with an exposition to I Cliron. xi. 13-lo 
taken from Ycrushahui. Midrash Rutli has bor- 
rowed from Yerushalmi, Bereshit Kabbah. Pesikta, 
Wayikra Rabbali, etc., and, perhaps, from Babli 
also; it has several passages in common with the 
Midrash Kohelet, as, c.rj., to Ruth iii. 18, the story 
of R. MeTr and his teacher Elisha ben Abuyah, 
which, probably, was not taken directly from irs 
source, I ei. Hag. ii. 77b, c. 

Among the other longer passages may be men- 
tioned the sixfold interpretation (“ sliet sliittra M ) of 
R. Jolianan, referring to David, Solomon, Hezekiah. 
Manasseh. the .Messiah, and to Boaz himself Boaz’s 
words to Ruth in ii. 14. The passage “ Famine came 
ten times into the world,” found in Bereshit Rab- 
buh xxv. (4.0), 64 to Gen. v. 29 (xii. 10), xxvi. 1, is 
quoted in connection with Ruth i. 1 (“ there was 
a famine”), and is here further worked out with ref- 


erence to Elimclecli. An inexact reference to Beie- 
sliit Rabhah occurs in the editions, in a defective 
passage toward the end of the work. In this pas- 
sage, to Ruth iv. 18, there must have been the in- 
terpretation of the writing of the word 
which is quoted by Abravanel in “Yeslndot Me- 
sliilio ” (ed. Konigsberg, p. 55b) from the Midrash 
Ruth, and which is found also in Lekah Tob to 
Ruth ib. In regard to this interpretation a copyist 
has referred the reader to Bereshit Rabbali xii. (6) ; 
and in connection with the words pa nB there must 
have been added to the interpretation of and r6&0 

(found also in Bereshit Rabbah, cli. xii. [3J) that con- 
cerning the doubling of names ; the latter is similarly 
added in Bereshit Rabbah, cli. xl. (3) and is found 
alone ib. cli. xxxviii. (12), ending in both passages 
with the words “ bisseru she-Yishma‘el ‘oseli tesliu- 
hah,” which the copyist quotes as the conclusion 
of his abbreviated reference. 

The midrash to Ruth published by Buber in the 
“Midrash Zuta” (pp. 45-56) is entirely different in 
arrangement and execution; it begins with a short 
proem by R. Tanliuma and contains a brief exposi- 
tion according to the sequence of the text. See 
Rutii Rabbah. 

3. Midrasli Kohelet (so called in the editio 
princeps and the Venice edition) : r l lie Midrash Kohe- 
let, or Ecclesiastes, was divided, probably, accord- 
ing to the sedarim of the Biblical book; it contained, 
aside from extensile borrowings from Yerushalmi, 
proems from Bereshit Rabbah, Ekali Rabbati, 'Wa- 
yikra Rabbah, Pesikta, and Shir ha-Sliirim Rabbali, 
which make up a large portion of the work. But 
the author of the Midrasli Kohelet takes many pas- 
sages from Babli as well, quotes from the Saj ings 
ofthe Fathers ” with the reference " Abot, ” and refers 
to smaller treatises by name, betraying thereby con- 
clusively the relatively late date of composition of 
this midrasli. Zunz designates this midrash as "a 
work of the later epoch.” But it is difficult lo agree 
with him, especially as regards Yelammedenu, 
when he adds: “ Many passages from the above- 
mentioned haggadot to Canticles, Ruth, and Ecclesi- 
astes have been incorporated in Yelammedenu. Dc- 
barim Rabbali, Pesikta Rabbati, and Sliemot Rabbali ; 
they occupy a middle position between the last- 
named and the earlier haggadah." bee IyoiiLUFr 
Rabbah (in which com}), statement in regard to the 
other midrasli to Ecclesiastes printed in Buber’s 
“Midrash Zuta,” pp. 83-144). 

4. Midrasli Megillat Esther (so called in the 
editio princeps and in the \euico edition): ibis 
midrasli consists of six parashiyyot introduced by 
one or more proems, beginning with Estli. i. 1, i. 4, 
i. 9, i. 13, ii. 1, and ii. 5. After this there is hardly 
any trace of a further division. As the division is 
not carried out systematically, so the exposition ap- 
pears to he incomplete. The midrash borrows fioni 
Yerushalmi. Bereshit Rabbah, "Wayikra Rabbali, 
aud from other sources, and has some points of sim- 
ilarity with the expositions to Esther in Babli. 
Especially noteworthy is the story of Mordecai s 
dream and p raver, and of Esther s praxei and liei 
appearance before the king, recognized at an early 
date as an interpolation from “ Yosippon. ” Backer’s 
assumption that the passage is not a later addition, 
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but was taken by the author of the Midrash Esther 
from a Hebrew apoeryphon to the Book of Esther, 
can not be accepted in view of the literal agreement 
of that passage with “ Yosippon.” In Jew. Excyc. 
v. 241, s. t\ Esther Baruaii, aside from the j\Eid- 
rasli Abba Gorion, another liaggadic exposition to 
Esther is referred to, which was printed in Buber’s 
“Sammlung Agadischer Commentare,” etc., pp. 55- 
82. Entirely independent of this work is a South - 
Arabic midrash compilation to Esther, also printed 
by Buber (“ Agadische-Ablnindlungeii,” etc., Cracow, 
1897); this work borrows especially from Babli, the 
Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, and from Ali'asi and Maimon- 
ides. The midrash to the roll of Esther printed at 
Constantinople in 1519 and edited by C. M. Horo- 
witz in his “ Sammlung Kleiner Mitlrascliim ” (1881) 
is also a later composition. Gaster published still 
another midrash, which he considers the oldest mid- 
rash to Esther, in the Kohut Memorial Volume 
(1897, pp. 167-177). See Esther Kabbah. The 
following are some passages from this midrash, 
which has been included in the Kabbot collection; 
they are taken from the exposition to Esth. ii. 5 
and 7 : 

In Shushan there ?r«.s a certain Jew [Yehudi]. The ex- 
pression u’\v teaches that MorUecni was as important in his 
time as Moses had been in his time, of whom it is said, “ Now 
the mail [ir\sm] Moses was very meek” [Nuin. xii. 3], As 
Moses stood in the breach, of whom it is written, “Therefore- 
lie said that he would destroy them, had not Moses his chosen 
stood before him in the branch ” [Ps. cvi. 23], so also Mordecai, 
of whom it is written, “ [lie] accepted of the multitude of his 
brethren, seeking- the wealth of his people” [Esth. x. 8]. As 
Moses taught Israel the Torah, as it is written, “Behold, I have 
tiiuurht you statutes and Judgments ” [Dent. iv. 5], so Mordecai 
also, as it is written, “ words of peace and truth ” [Esth. ix. 80], 
and ” truth” means the “Torah,” as it is written, “Buy the 
truth, and sell it nor ” [Prov. xxiii. 23], 

name was Mordecai. In speaking of the wicked the 
name is placed first : “Nabal is Ill's name” [I Sam. xxv. 2 »] ; 
“Sheba, the son of Bichri byname” [II Sam. xx. 21] ; but in 
the case of the pious the word “name” stands first: “and his 
name was Manoali " [.lodges xiii. 2] ; “ and his name was Kish ” 

[I Sam. ix. 1] ; “ami his name was Saul ” [ih. ix. 2] ; “and his 
name was Elkanah “ [ih. i. 1]; “and his name was Boaz ” 
[Until ii. 1 J ; “and his name was Mordecai”: because they re- 
semble their Maker, as it is written, “ But by my name Jkiiovaii 
was I not known to them ” [Ex. vi. 3j. 

Yehudi; Why, since lie was a Beii.jamite, was he called a 
“ Yehudi ” [comp. Esth. ii. 5] ? Because lie confessed the 
name of the. One Oocl before the whole world, as it is written, 

“ But Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence “ [Esth. iii. 2]. 
Was he quarrelsome and one who transgresses the commands of 
the king? No; hut when Ahasnerns had commanded that 
every one should bow down to Hainan, tiie latter graved an im- 
age of an idol in Ids heart, in order that the people might thus 
how down to the idol ; and when Hainan saw that Mordecai did 
not bow before him. he was very wroth. But Mordecai said, 

“ There is a Lord who is above all ; how shall I leave Him and 
how down to an idol ? ” And because lie confessed the name of 
the One God, he was called “ Yehudi ” [/.<?., hyt means 'hyp = 

“ confessor of tiie unity of God ”]. others say he was as great 
as Abraham in his time. As our father Abraham allowed him- 
self to be cast into the fiery furnace [comp, the story in Bereshit 
Kabbah, xxxviii., end], thus leading men to recognize the Holy 
One. praised be He, ns it is written, “and the souls that they 
had gotten in Hamit ” [(Jen. xii. 5; according to tlm midrash 
the proselytes who were led by Abraham to recognize God nre 
meant ; comp. Sifre, Dent. 32; Gen. It. xxxix.], so men recog- 
nized tiie greatness of the Holy One, praised be He, in tiie days 
of Mordecai, as it is written, “And many of the people of the laud 
became Jews ’ [Esth. viii. 1,]. He confessed the name of the 
One God and sanctified Him, therefore lie was called “ Jelmdi.” 

Mud he hroiojht V}) I ludnssah. As the myrtle [\“o*in] is 
sweet of smell and hitter of taste, so Esther was sweet for Mor- 
decai and hitter for Hainan. For she had neither father nor 
mother. R. Phinohns and K. Hama b. Gorion, in the name of 


Rab : “ Was she a ‘shetukit 1 [child whose origin must be con- 
cealed] ? No ; but when her mother became pregnant with her, 
her father died, and when she was horn her mother died.” R. 
Berechiah, in the name of R. Levi ; “ The Holy One, praised be 
He, said to Israel, ‘You weep and say. Orphans are we, without 
father [comp. Lain. v. 3]. By your life, the redeemer, whom I 
will send to you out of Media, shall be without father and 
mother, as it is written, “For she had neither father nor 
mother.” 1 ” 

IV. The Remaining' Exegetical Midrashim 
not Dealing with the Pentateuch: For the 
midnishim to Samuel, the Psalms, ami Proverbs 1 see 
Samuel, Psalms, and Proverbs, Midrash to. 

1. Midrash Yeshayah: This midmsli is men- 
tioned by Abravanel, Abraham Portaleone, and the 
author of the midrash commentary “Mattenot Kc- 
liunnah” (to Wayikra Kabbah, section 29, and Bo- 
midbar Kabbah, section 16). But no extract from 
this midrasli is found either in Yalkut Shi.n'oni or 
in Yalkut Makiri. 

2. Midrash Yonah: The midrasli to the Book 
of Jonah, read on the Day of Atonement as haftarali 
during the Minhah prayer, contains a haggadic ver- 
sion of this prophetical book. In the editions the 
work consists of two parts; the second part, in 
which the story of Jonah is allegorically referred to 
the soul, beginning with the words “ Wa-yomcr 
Adonai la-dag,’* is reprinted in Jcllinek, “Bet lia- 
Midrash ” (i. 102 et seq.). This part is merely a lit- 

j era! translation from the Zohar (comp. ib. p. xx.); 
it is not found in the version printed by C. M. Horo- 
witz (after a Codex De Kossi) in the “Sammlung 
Kleiner Midraschim ” (Berlin, 1881). The first part, 
the midrasli proper, is found also in the Yalkut to 
Jonah (part ii., §§ 550-551), with the exception of a 
few missing passages and with several variations; 
but here the Pirke Rabbi Eli’ezer is given as the 
source (for some passages, Yerushalmi and Babli). 

Jcllinek assumes that the first part of the Midrasli 
Jonah was compiled subsequently to Yalkut. But 
as many passages wiiich the Yalkut lias in common 
with the Midrasli Jonah— e,g., the penitential praver 
given in Jcllinek, “Bet lm-Midrash ” (i. 99) and the 
description of Nineveh’s grandeur there — are not 
found in Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer; and as, further- 
more, the author of the Yalkut probably did not 
find all this material in the Pirke Rabbi Eli’ezer, 
he must have taken his quotations from a midrasli 
which was substantially identical with the Midrasli 
Jonah (i.e., with the first part). The author of this 
midrasli borrowed nearly the whole of cli. x. from 
the Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, and borrowed also from 
Yerushalmi and Babli. The version of the Codex 
De Rossi begins with the passage which in the Mid- 
rash Jonah is found in connection wdtli iii. 3 et 
seq. ; the extracts borrowed by the latter from Babli 
and Yerushalmi and inserted in the course of its 
commentary to this passage and later are missing in 
the Codex De Kossi. Then follows the end of part 
i. of the midrasli, into which oh. x. of the Pirke 
Rabbi Eli'ezer lias been interpolated. It concludes 
with the exposition of some verses — Dent. iv. 31, 
Micah vii. 8, and others. It may be noted, finally, 
that in a compilation included in the earlier editions 
of Tanhuma to the pcricope “ Wayikra ” (ed. Stettin, 
tb. % 8), which dates from a later time, eh. x. of the 
Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer was also included. 
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3. Midrasli Iyyob : Ifc can be doubted no 
longer that the old authors possessed a midrasli to 
the Book of Job. Extracts with express reference 
to the source Midrash Iyyob arc found to Job l 14 
(in the Yalkut Makiri to Isa. lxi. 11), to Job i. (5 (in 
a MS. commentary of Bashi to Job), to Job i. landiv. 

12 (in a MS. Mahzor commentary; both these com- 
mentaries arc in the possession of Abraham Epstein, 
in Vienna; comp. “ Ha-IJoker,” i. 325), to Job vii. 9 
(in the “Becanati ” to Gen. iii. 23), to Job ii. 1 ([?] ; 
in the “Becanati” — according to the statement in 
“Bab Pe‘alim,” p. 34), to Job iv. 10 (in Yalk. Shi- 
m 4 oni ii 897). The extracts found in the Yal- 
kut Makiri to Ps. Ii. 7 and Ps. cxlvi. 4 with the 
source-reference “Midrash” and referring to Job iii. 

2 and xxxviii. 1, are, perhaps, likewise taken from 
the Midrasli Iyyob, as are many passages in the Job 
commentaries of Samuel b. Nissim Masnuth ( Ma - 
yan Ganiiim,” Berlin, 1889) and Isaac b. Solo- 
mon (Constantinople, 1545). The extracts and 
quotations from Midrash lyvob have been collected 
by Wertheimer (“Leket Midrashim,” Jerusalem, 
1903; comp, also Zunz, “G. V.” p. 270; Brilll's 
“Jalirb.” v.-vi. 99). 

According to Zunz, there are also evidences of 
the existence of midrashim to Ezra and Chronicles 
(. lb . p. 271). For the Midrash al Yithallel, to 
Jer. ix. 22 and to the Hallel Midrash, see Midiiasiiim, 

Smaller. , s 

V. Special Haggadic Works ; 1. Pirke (de) 
Rabbi ElHezer : This work, consisting of fifty- 
four chapters, is quoted by the ancient authors either 
under this name or — especially by tlie author of the 
“ ‘ Aruk ” — as Baraita de Rabbi ElBezer. It is 
not an cxegetical or liomiletical midrash like the mid- 
rasliim discussed so far, although it contains occa- 
sional expositions, as to Jonah i. and ii. (in eh. x.) 
and to passages in Esther (in oh. xlix. and 1.); but. 
it describes in lucid Hebrew, often having recourse 
to Biblical phraseology and poetic diction different, 
from that of most of the other midrashim, the most 
important events of the Pentateuch — the works of 
God as revealed in the Creation and in the ancient 
history of Israel. The plan of the work, as Weiss 
has happily stated (“Dor,” iii. 290), is outlined in 
the words which the author puts into the mouth of 
B. Eliezer h. Hyrcamis— whose fortunes and the 
recognition lie received from B. Johauau b. Zakkai 
are related in the introductory chapters, i. and ii. 

at the beginning of tlie discourse: “‘ Who can 

utter the mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew 
forth all his praise? ' [Ps. cvi. 2]. Is there one in 
the world able to utter God’s mighty acts and to 
proclaim IBs praise? Even the angels are not able 
to do so. We may speak only of one part of His 
deeds, namely, what He has done and will do, in 
order that the name of the Lord may be glorified 
by His creatures,” eic. 

In eli. iii.— xi. the creative acts of tlie several da) s 
are treated haggadically. Ch. iii. begins with the 
things created before the world — the Toiali, liell, 
paradise, etc. ; eh. iv. deals with the “havyot” ami 
the angels; in cli. vi.-viii. the author connects with 
the creative acts of the fourth day details in regard 
to the planets, the signs of the zodiac, calendric 
science, and intercalation; ch. ix., on the creative 


acts of the fifth day, connects with the above-men- 
tioned chapter on Jonah, who fled before God on 
the fifth day. 

The huggadah on the creation of man in ch. xi. 
connects with ch. xii.-xxi., dealing with Adam and 
his descendants (note particularly ch. xiii.,onthe 
envy of the angels at the creation of man; ib. and 
part of ch. xiv., on Samael; ch. xiv., on the angels 
who warn man from the path of evil; ch. xvi., on 
the deeds of love which God showed to Adam ; ch. 
x vii., on comforting the mourning; ch. xviii., on 
Sabbath rest; ch. xx., on Adam at the end of the 
first Sabbath and on Habdalali). Ch. xxiii. and 

xxiv. deal with Noali, his sons and descendants; ch. 

xxv. -xxxi., with Abraham; cli. xxxii.-xxxv., with 
Isaac; ch. xxx vi.-xxxvii., with Jacob; ch. xxxviii. - 
xxxix., with Joseph (ch. xxix., on circumcision, 
and ch. xxxiii. , on benevolence and resurrection) ; ch. 
xl.-xlvii., with Moses, the revelation of the Law, 
the Exodus, Amalek, and the golden calf (comp, 
ch. x 1 iii. , on penitence, and ch. xlvi., on the Day of 
Atonement). Connected with these chapters, prob- 
ably, are cli. xlviii., on the release from Egypt and 
on Moses; cli. xlix. andl., on Amalek’s descendants, 
Hainan, and Titus (together with comments to the 
Book of Esther); and ch. Ii., on future redemption. 
Cli. Iii. deals with seven divine miracles; ch. liii. 
and liv. deal with the sin of the evil tongue— slan- 
der and calumny. Aaron’s and Miriam’s calumny 
against Moses (Num. xii. 1 et seq.) is also mentioned 
here: the last chapter of the work closes with 
the account of Miriam’s punishment. 

It is hardly probable that this is the original end- 
ing of this haggadic work, which evidently was 
planned on a very large scale, “since a writer who 
goes so extensively into all the details of the Penta- 
teuch will hardly have laid down his pen with the 
story of the leprosy of Moses’ sister” (comp. Zunz, 

“ G. V.” pp. 271 ct seq.). The incompleteness of the 
work, or the failure to carry out the original plan, 
is evident from other facts also. Ch. xxvii., xxxiv. , 
xxxv., xl., and xliii. end with the final sentences of 
the first five of the Eighteen Benedictions respect- 
ively ; the endings of ch. xlvi., Ii. , liv. correspond with 
the three following benedictions of that prayer. 
This seems to point to tlie existence of a connective 
thread, which is broken at tlie end of tlie work. In ch. 
xiv. the liaggadah of God’s ten appearances on earth 
is recounted (comp. Mekilta to Ex. xix. 11; Sifre, 
Num. 83; Gen. B. xxxviii. and xlix. ; Ab. B. N., ed. 
Schechter, pp. 96, 102), and the same subject js 
treated in detail in ch. xxiv., xxv., xxxix., xl., xli., 
xlvi., liv. ; while the eighth appearance is discussed 
only in the last chapter. But it can not be demon- 
strated from the quotations which are found in the 
works of old writers, especially B. Nathan, that 
the midrash ever extended any further; it probably 
remained incomplete (comp. Zunz, l.c. p. 273). 

No further proofs are required now to show that 
B. Eliezer b. Ilyrcanus was not the author of the 
work. Aside from many indications recalling the 
productions of the geonic period, the inteicsting 
passage in ch. xxx., omitted in some editions, ex- 
plicitly referring to the building of the mosque on 
the site of the^ Temple, and the allusions to the 
| deeds of the califs, clearly indicate that the author 
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lived under Arabic rule. According to Zunz, the 
work can not have been composed before the eighth 
century. It was used by Kalir, is mentioned by R. 
Nissim (e. 1030), and is often quoted since Rasbi and 
the “ 'Aruk. ” The author was doubtless a Pales- 
tinian. There are various other versions of the 
story of R. Eliezcr b. Hyrcauus narrated in ch. i. 
and ii., namely, in Gem R. xlii. ; Ab. R. N., recen- 
sion A, ch. vi. ; recension B, ch. xiii. ; Tam, Lek 
Leka, 30 (ed. Buber); and elsewhere (comp, the list 
in Horowitz, “Bibl. Haggadica,” i., No. 1, pp. 1 e.t 
seq . ; Pirke Rabbi Elhezer, ch. xxix.-xli., is printed 
after a Codex De Rossi, ib. No. ii., pp. 21-25). 
An extract or a revision of the Pirke Rabbi Eli- 
; ezer, ch. iii.-vi., has been published by Horowitz, 
after a codex in the British Museum, in the collec- 
tion “ Sammlung Kleiner Midraschim” (pp. iv.-x., 
Berlin, 1881). On the important chapters vi.-viii. 
(on calendric science) compare Zunz, “G. S.” iii. 
242, and Epstein, “BeitrHgc znr Judischen Alter- 
thumskunde,” pp. 21 et seq. 

2. Seder Eliyabu, or Tanna debe Eliyabu : 
This work derived its name, its division into Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah and Seder Eliyahu Zuta, 
and perhaps more or less of its contents, from an old 
work mentioned in the Talmud (Ivet. 106a), where 
it is said that it was revealed to Rab Anan/a pupil 
of Rab in the third century, by the prophet Elijah, 
and that it included Seder Eliyahu Rabbali and 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta. Seven of the nine lialakic and 
liaggadic passages mentioned in different treatises 
of the Talmud with the formula “ Tanna debe Eli- 
yaliu ” are found in the Seder Eliyahu. The work 
as now known was composed in the second half of 
the tenth century- this is evident from the dates 
(which must not be regarded as interpolations or as 
having been changed) in ch. ii., vi., and xxxi. of the 
Seder Eliyahu Rabbali (ed. Friedmann, pp. 7, 37, 
and 1GB respectively). The purpose of the book is 
cl early expressed in the liaggadic interpretation to 
Gen. iii. 24 at the beginning of the work (“Let man 
guard the way [of life] and the tree of life [the 
Torah] is, let him glorify the Torah and 

study the Law) as well as in the exhortation to 
practise all virtues and pious works, which the au- 
thor understands the term “derek orez ” to denote. 

To this are added some expositions and interpreta- 
tions — in part very extended — of the statutes, which, 
in a measure, transform the Seder Eliyahu into an 
exegetical midmsh. 

Among the stories included those are most charac- 
teristic of the work in which the author speaks 
through the mouth of the prophet Elijah; further- 
more, many parables, maxims, prayers, and exhor- 
tations enliven the discourse. The unprejudiced 
ethics of the work and the attitude of the Israelites 
toward the non-Israelites appear in 
Liberal the sentence, “ l call heaven and earth 
Cbai acter to witness that, whether Israelite or 
of the non-Israelite, whether man or woman, 
Work. whether male or female slave, the 
< Holy Spirit rests upon man according 
to his deeds'’ (p. 48), and in many other tine pas- 
sages, as pp. 36, 65, 81, 88, 140 (comp. Theodor in 
“Mouatssclmft,” 1900, pp. 554. 558). The work is 
written in pure Hebrew, the diction of many pas- 


sages is notably beautiful, and the style is fluent 
though frequently verbose; it is not always easy to 
follow the train of thought and to And the real con- 
nection between the several passages. The division 
into chapters is frequently merely an external one, 
and the several chapters vary greatly in length. R. 
Nathan says in the “'Aruk” (#.«. VJD [3]) that the 
Seder Eliyahu Rabbah has three “gates ” and thirty 
chapters, and the Seder Eliyahu Zuta twelve chap- 
ters; but there is no quotation from the work in 
the “‘Aruk.” In the Venice, edition of 1598, which 
was printed front a codex of the year 1186, the first 
part contains thirty-one chapters and the second 
part twenty-five chapters ; Zunz, however, has 
shown (“ G. V.” p. 117) that ch. xv.-xxv. of the 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta are a later compilation. In the 
Friedmann edition (Vienna, 1902), after a Vatican 
manuscript of the year 1073, part i. lias been care- 
full}’ divided into twenty-nine chapters, while 
part ii. closes with ch. xv. of the Venice edition. 

I he last chapter may be recognized as spurious. In 
a Codex De Rossi published by Horowitz (l.r. i. , 
No. ii., pp. 3-19), Eliyahu Zuta has only twelve 
chapters. 

The two editions of the entire work, the numer- 
ous extracts from it in Yalkut Shim'oni, and the Seder 
Eliyahu Zufa according to the Codex De Rossi vary 
in many points, appearing in parts to be different 
versions. The work fared badly in the edition pub- 
lished by R. Samuel b. Moses Heida, with a prolix 
cabalistic commentary (Prague, 1677). This edition 
goes beyond all attempted reconstructions of modern 
midrash criticism; the text has been worked over, 
interpolated, and interspersed with entirely extrane- 
ous elements, and is designated as a “new revision ” 

(“ nuslia liadasha”), destined to supplant the text of 
the Venice edition, the chapters of which, printed 
in smaller type, head the chapters of this edition. 
See Tanna debe Eliyatiu. 

For a number of special liaggadic works, which 
vary greatly in content and which constitute, in 
part, a distinct class of literature, such as Seder 
Rabbah di-Beresb.it, Midrash Konen (Chron- 
icles of Moses, the midmsh relating to the death 
of Moses, and that to the death of Aaron), Midrasb 
Eleb Ezkerab, etc., Midrasb Ma‘ase Torab, 
Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosb, Midrasb Haserot 
we-Yeterot (on the reasons for defective and full 
writing), Midrasb Temurah, etc., as well as for 
the collections of similar works, see Midrasiiim, 
Smaller. 

VI. Yalkut Sbimdoni, Yalkut ha-Makiri, 
and Midrasb ba-Gadol: A brief reference to 
these three works, more fully discussed under their 
respective titles, may here be given. As in the case 
of the entire midmsh literature, the author of the 
Yalkut Shim'oni — a broadly planned midmshic the- 
saurus to the twenty-four books of the Bible, corn- 
tuning all the products of the Midmsh, Halakah, 
and Haggadah, and which could easily furnish 
material for midmshic compendiums to the several 
books of the Bible — is unknown, or, rather, the iden- 
tity of the Simeon after whom the midrash is called 
has not yet been definitely determined. The words 
” Sefer Yalkut ha-Nikra Shim'oni” occur on the 
title-page of the first part of the work in the editio 
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princeps (Salonica, 1526-27; part ii. , ib. 1521). At 
the end of the first part, in the editio princeps only, 
is a valuable appendix, introduced by the remark 
that R. Simeon lia-Darshan edited it after having 
composed the work. 

According to the statement on the title-page of 
the Venice edition, 1566, “Rabbenu Shimeon, the 
head of the ‘ Darshamm ’ of Frankfort,” composed 
the Yalkut. In this edition the corrector has taken 
the liberty of changing the readings of the Yalkut 
according to the text of printed midrash editions 
(comp. Theodor in “ Monatssclirift,” 1895, pp. 390, 
484 et seq . ; comp, also the paragraph numbers in 
part ii. of the editio princeps and the sequence of 
the prophetic and hagiographic books according to 
the Yalkut). The writer of the preface in the edi- 
tion of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1709, designates the 
author more explicitly as “R. Shimeon of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.” But it is not certain either that 
his name was “R. Shimeon ” or that the author was 
a native of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Zunz’s. view 
that the date of composition of the Yalkut Shim'oni 
remains to be determined is to be accepted (“ G. V.” 
p. 299; Epstein, in M Ha-Hofeer,” i. 85 etseq., 133 et 
seq.; BrulEs “ Jahrb,” v.-vi. 221 ct seq.). The extracts 
in the Yalkut are often contracted and changed to af- 
ford a more suitable connection with the respective 
verses of the Biblical text; the names of the authors 
also are abbreviated, especially in the first part. It 
is furthermore evident that different manuscripts of 
the same midrash, etc., were used in the different 
parts of the work. But it must be emphasized, in 
answer to many accusations of both earlier and more 
recent times, that the Yalkut does not arbitrarily 
alter readings, but reproduces the text according to 
the manuscripts which the author or his collabora- 
tors had at hand. The readings of the Yalkut are 
of great critical value, especially when compared 
with the readings of other manuscripts, or when the 
latter are supported by the authority of the 1 all^ut 
(comp. Theodor in “Monatssclirift,” 1900, p. 383). 

In the editio princeps of the Yalkut the sources 
are always given in the text, not in the margin. 
The reference to the sources was doubtless made by 
the compiler himself, who freely drew upon nearly 
the entire Talmudic-midrashic literature, the above- 
mentioned tannaitic midrashim (including Seder 
‘Olam, Baraita on the Tabernacle, etc.), the two 
Talmuds, the exegetic and hofniletic midrashim, and, 
with few exceptions, the remaining liaggadic works ; 
an exact list of the sources is given in Zunz, “G. 
V.” p. 289. It must be noted here that the follow- 
ing Rabbot are not used : Shemot Babbah, Bemidbar 
Rabbali, the midrashim to Ecclesiastes and Esther. 
The midrash to Ecclesiastes published by Buber in 
Midrash Zuta, Abba Gorion, and other liaggadot to 
Esther, have been used. 

Machir b. Abba Mari’s Yalkut ha-Makiri is doubt- 
less a later work than the Yalkut Shim’oni; the 
following portions of it have recently been pub- 
lished: to Isaiah (od. Spira, Berlin, 1894, not com- 
plete); to the Psalms (ed. Buber, Berdychev, 1899): 
to Proverbs (ed. Griinhut, 1902. defective at the be- 
ginning and supplemented in “Scfcr ha-Likkutim, 
part vh) ; a codex in the British Museum, defective 
at the beginning and the end, contains the lalkut, 


ha-Makiri to the Twelve Minor Prophets. In the 
prefaces of the Yalkut ha-Makiri to Isaiah and the 
Psalms, similar in wording, the author adds to his 
name the names of his ancestors for several gen- 
erations back ; but otherwise nothing is known-either 
about the time in which he lived or about his home 
and the circumstances of his life. The Codex Ley- 
den, however (after which the Yalkut ha-Makiri to 
Isaiah was printed), contains a note referring to its 
sale, and dated 1415. From the above-mentioned 
prefaces it is known that Macliir b. Abba Mari s work 
included the books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Job 
also; hence it did not cover the entire Bible, as did 
the Yalkut Shim'oni; nor were so many sources 
used as for that work, the compiler having taken 
hardly anything from the smaller midrashim. 

The sources are invariably noted in the text at Hie 
beginning of the extracts, which are given entire, 
and without abbreviation of names, being therefore 
more exact than the extracts given in the other 
Yalkut. The versions of the midrash works used 
in Yalkut ha-Makiri are, in part, different from those 
used in the Yalkut Shim'oni; the titles of the works 
likewise are differently given in the two collections; 
e.g. t 41 Tom t Kohanim” and “Midrash Tehillim” in 
the Yalkut Shim’oni, and “Sifra” and “Shoher 
Tob ” in Yalkut ha-Makiri. The author of the latter 
cites also from Shemot Rabbali, Bemidbar Babbah, 
Ivohelet Rabbali, and Esther Babbah, designating 
the last-named as “Midrash Ahasuerus”; he does 
not seem to have known the Pesikta Rabbati. As 
different manuscripts were used for the two collec- 
tions, they vary, as regards many of the readings, 
both from each other and from other midrash texts, 
these variations constituting the greatest value these 
collections possess. 

While both of the two Yall>ut works entirely ig- 
nore the Targumim, the works on mysticism, and 
the works of rabbinical literature, the Midrash ha- 
Gadol extracts from the ‘“Aruk,” from Rashi, Ibn 
Esra, and Maimouides, and from the works of other 
rabbis, as appears from the part to Genesis published 
by Schechter (Cambridge, 1902; comp. Preface, p. 
xiii.). The anonymous author, who freely quotes 
Talmudic sentences and discussions, as well as ex- 
positions, from the lialakicand liaggadic midrashim, 
changing, transposing, and commingling them as 
required, nowhere gives his source, unlike the au- 
thors of the two Yalkuts. The above-mentioned 
publications by Levy and Hoffmann on the tannaitic 
midrashim that had entirely disappeared, as well as 
the notes of the editor to many passages of the edited 
part, give an idea of the treasures contained in the 
Midrash lia-Gadol. 

Bibliography : See tfte special articles on the various works 

here treated. j 

MIDRASH HALAKAH (“investigation of the 
Ilalakah ”) : Strictly speaking, the verification . of 
the traditionally received Halakah by identifying 
its sources in the Bible and by interpreting these 
Scriptural passages as proofs of its authenticity. 
The term is applied also to the derivation of new 
halakot and legal enactments from the Bible, either 
by means of a correct interpretation of the obvious 
meaning of the Scriptural words themselves or b}- 
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the application of certain hermeneutic rules (see 
Talmud). The phrase “Midrash Halakah” was 
first employed by Nachman Krochmal (in his 
“ Moreli Nebuke lia-Zeman,” p. 108), the Talmudic 
expression being -‘Midrasli Torah ” = 
The Term. “ investigation of the Torah ” (Kid. 

49b). Since all halakic interpreta- 
tions were regarded as corresponding to the real 
meaning of the Scriptural texts concerned in each 
case, it was held that a correct elucidation of 
the Torah carried with it the proof of the Halakah 
and the reason for its existence. In the Midrasli 
Halakah three divisions may be distinguished: 
(1) the midrasli of the older Halakah, that is, the 
midrash of the Soferim and the Tanuaim of the first 
two generations; (2) the midrasli of the younger 
Halakah, or the midrasli of the Tannaimpf the three 
following generations; (3) the midrasli of several 
younger tanuaim and of a large number of amoraim 
who did not interpret a Biblical passage as an actual 
proof of the Halakah, but merely as a suggestion 
or a support for it (“ zeker le-dabar”; “asmakta”). 

The Midrash of the Older Halakah: The 
early Halakah sought oul 3 r to define the compass 
and scope of individual laws, asking under what 
circumstances of practical life a given rule was to 
he applied and what would be its consequences. 
The earlier Midrasli, therefore, aims at an exact defi- 
nition of the laws contained in the Scriptures by an 
accurate interpretation of the text and a correct de- 
termination . of the meaning of the various words. 

T he form of exegesis adopted is frequently one of 
simple lexicography, and is remarkably brief. A 
few examples will serve to illustrate the style of the 
older Midrasli Halakah. It translates the word i 
‘‘ ra'ali ” (Ex. xxi. 8) “displease” (Mek., Mishpatim, 

3 Led. Weiss, p. 85a]), which is contrary to the in- 
terpretation of R. Eliezer (Kid. 19b). ‘ From the 
expression “be-miksat,” (Ex. xii. 4), which, accord- 
ing to it, can mean only “number,” the older Ilala- 
kah deduces the rule that, when killing the Passover 
lamb the slaughterer must be aware of the number 
of persons who are about to partake of it (Mek., 
Bo, 3 [ed. Weiss, p. 5a]), Similarly the prohibi- 
tion against eating the Passover lamb uncooked is 
derived from the word “na” (Ex. xii. 9), which. 

it is declared, can signify only “raw ” 
Examples (Mek., Bo, G fed. Weiss, ‘p. Sb]). The 
of Style of statement that the determination of 
the Older the calendar of feasts depends wholly 
Halakah. on the decision of the, nasi and his 
council is derived from Lev. xxiii. 37, 
tlie defectively written “otam” (them) being read 
as “attem” (ye) and the interpretation, “which ye 
.shall proclaim,” being regarded as conforming to the 
original meaning of the phrase (R. H. 25a). When 
two different forms of the same word in a given 
passage have been transmitted, one written in the 
text ( ketib ’ ), and the oilier being the traditional 
reading (“kero ”), the Halakah, not wishing to desig- 
nate either as wrong, interprets the word in such u 
way that both forms may be regarded as correct, 
llius it explains Lev. xxv. 30 — where according to 
the kere the meaning is “in the walled city,” but 
according to the ketib. “in the city which is not 
walled”— as referring to a city that once had walls, 


but no longer has them (‘Ar. 82b), In a similar 
way it explains Lev. xi. 29 (Hul. Goa). Accord- 
ing to Krochmal (l.o. pp. 151 et seq .), the ketib was 
due to the Soferim themselves, who desired that the 
interpretation given by the Halakah might be con- 
tained in the text; for example, in the case of 

otam ? and “ attem ” noted above, they intention- 
ally omitted the V 

Another example of the methods of the older 
Ilalakah is found in JNTini. ix. 10 et seq., where it is 
ordained that if a man at the time of the Passover 
he unclean from contact with a corpse, or if he be 
“in a journey afar off” (“be-derek reliokali ”), lie 
shall keep the feast on the same day of the follow- 
ing mouth. In this passage no mention is made of 
any other defilement. The Ilalakah, however, as- 
sumes that one who is unclean, even though he has 
not touched a corpse, may not partake of the feast. 
Justification for this interpretation is found in a dot 
which occurs over the final n of the word “reho- 
kah,” and which shows according to the older 
Midrasli that the n must be omitted in interpret- 
ing the word, and accordingly Sifre, Num. 69 (ed 
I Friedmann, p. 18a) makes the word refer to the man 
(“ish”), and not to the journey (“derek”) (“isli 
rahok welo derek reliokali,” Yer.'Pes. ix. 2), and in- 
terprets that in some way lie is “afar off from the 
temple,” i.e., that on account of his uncleanness he is 
forbidden to enter it. This interpretation is found 
in the Jerusalem Targum also. According to Geiger 
(“ Urschrift,” p. 186), the dot was placed over the 
H a later time, as in the case of the 1 men- 
tioned above. Asa matter of fact, all these inter- 
pretations and explanations are elucidations of the 
Biblical text and do not depart, from the obvious 
meaning of the words as they were understood by 
the exegesis of tlie time. Hence the old versions 
are frequently found to agree with the older mid- 
rasliic Halakah. Thus, for example, the midrashic 
explanation of Ex. xxii. G (Mek., Mishpatim, 15 
[ed. Weiss, p. 97b]) agrees with that of the Septua- 
gint, as does the explanation of “mi-molmrat lia- 
shabbat 7 (Lev. xiii. to) as meaning “ from the mor- 
row after the feast ” (Aren. Gobi. 

The Midrash of the Younger Halakah : 
Tlie younger Halakah did not confine itself to tlie 
mere literal meaning of single passages, but sought 
to draw conclusions from the wording of the 
texts in question by logical deductions, by combina- 
tions with other passages, etc. Hence its midrasli 
differs from the simple exegesis of the older Hala- 
kali. it treats tlie Bible according to certain gen- 
eral principles, which in the course of time became 
more and more amplified and developed (see Tal- 
mud) ; and its interpretations depart further and 
further from the simple meaning of the words. A 
few examples will illustrate this difference in the 
method of interpretation between the older and 
the younger ilalakah. It was a generally accepted 
opinion that the first Passover celebrated in Egypt, 
that of the Exodus, differed from those which 
followed it, in that at the first one the prohibition 
of leavened bread was for a single day only, 
whereas at subsequent Passovers this restriction 
extended to seven days. The older Halakah (in 
Mek., Bo. 1G [ed. Weiss. 24a] f, represented by R 
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Jose the Galilean, bases its interpretation on a dif- 
ferent division of the sentences in Ex. xiii. than the 
one generally received; connecting the woid ha- 
vom ” (= “‘ this day”), which is the first word of 
Verse 4, with verse 8 and so making the passage 
read; ’‘There shall no leavened bread be eaten this 
day.” The younger Halakah reads “lui-yoni” with 
verse 4, and finds its support for the traditional ha- 
lakah by means of the principle of ‘‘ semukot ” (col- 
location); that is to say, the two sentences, “There 
shall no leavened bread be eaten,” and “This day 
came ye out,” though they are separated grammat- 
ically, are immediately contiguous in the text, and 
exert an influence over each other (Pes. 2bb, 96b). 
What the older Halakah regarded as the obvious 
meaning of the words of the text, the younger infers 
from the collocation of the sentences. 

The wide divergence between the simple exegesis j 
of the older Halakah and the artificiality of the ! 
younger is illustrated also by the diffei once in the 
'method of explaining the Law, cited above, in re- 
gard to uncleanness. Both lialakot 
Contrast regard it as self-evident that if a man 
with he unclean, whether it be from contact 
Earlier with a corpse or front any other cause, 
Halakah. he may not share in the Passover (Pes. 

93a). The younger Halakah, despite 
the dot over the n, reads “rehokah” and makes it 
refer to “derek,” even determining how far away 
one must be to be excluded from participation in 
the feast. In order, however, to find a ground for 
the halakah that those who are unclean through 
contact with other objects than a corpse may have 
no share in the Passover, it explains tlie repetition 
of the word “ish ” in this passage (Lev. ix. 10) as 
intending to include all other cases of defilement. 

Despite this difference in method, the midrashim 
of the older and of the younger Halakah alike be- 
lieved that they had sought only the true meaning 
of the Scriptures. Their interpretations and deduc- 
tions appeared to them to be really contained in the 
text; and they wished them to be considered correct 
Biblical expositions. Hence they both have the 
form of Scriptural exegesis, in that each mentions 
the Biblical passage and the halakah which is given 
in explanation of it, or, more correctly speaking, 
which is derived from it. 

It is to a law stated in this form— ?'.<?. , together 
with the Biblical passage from which it is derived 

that the name midrash is applied, whereas one 

which, though ultimately based on the Bible, is 
cited independently as an established statute is 
called a halakah. Collections of lialakot of the sec- 
ond sort are the Mishnah and the Tosefta; compila- 
tions of the first sort are the lialakic midrashim. 
This name they receive to distinguish them from 
the lmggadic midrashim, siuce they contain lialakot 
for the most* part, although there are haggadic por- 
tions in them. In these collections the 
Abstract line between independent Halakah and 
and Midrash Halakah is not sharply drawn. 
Midrasli Many niislmayot in the Mishnah and 
Halakah. in tin 1 Tosefta are midrashic. hala- 
kot, <\f/. . Ber. i. 3, 5; Bek. i. 4. 7; 
Hub ii. 3. viii. 4; Tosef., Zeb. i. 8, xii. 20. On 
the other hand, the lialakic midrashim contain inde- 


pendent lialakot without statements of their Scrip- 
tural bases, e.(j^ Sifra, Wayikra, Hobali, i. 9-18 (ed. 
Weiss, p. 16a, b). This confusion is explained by 
the fact that the redactors of the two forms of lialu- 
kot borrowed passages from one another (Hoffmann, 
“Zur Einleitimg in die Halacli. Midraschim,” p. 3). 

Since tlie lialakic Midrashim had for their sec- 
ondary purpose the exegesis of the Bible, they were 
arranged according to tlie text of the Pentateuch. 
As Genesis contains very little matter of a legal 
character, there was probably no lialakic midrash to 
this book. On the other hand, to each of the other 
four books of the Pentateuch there was a midrash 
from the school of R. Akibaand one from the school 
of R. Ishmael, and these midrashim are still in 
great part extant. The lialakic midrash to Exodus 
from the school of R. Ishmael is the MEKri/rA, while 
that of the school of R. Akiba is the Mekilta of 
R. Simeon b. Yoliai,. most of which is contained in 
the Midrasli lia-Gadol (comp. I. Lewy, 
The Two “Ein Wort fiber die Meehilta des 
Schools. R. Simon,” Breslau, 1889). A lialakic* 
midrash to Leviticus from the school 
of R. xAkiba exists under the name “ Sifra ” or “ Torat 
Kolmnim.” There was one to Leviticus from the 
school of R. Ishmael also, of which only fragments 
have been preserved (comp. Hoffmann, l.c. pp. 72- 
77). The lialakic midrasli to Numbers from the 
school of R. Ishmael is the “ Sifre ” ; while of that of 
the school of R. Akiba, the Sifre Ziffa, only extracts 
have survived in the Y r alkut Sliim‘oni and in the 
Midrasli ha-Gadol (comp. ib. pp. 56-66). The mid- 
dle portion of the Sifre to Deuteronomy forms a 
halakic midrasli on that book from the school of R. 
Akiba, while another from the school of R. Ishmacd 
has been shown by Hoffmann to have existed (D. 
Hoffmann, 44 Likkute Mekilta. Collectaneeu aus einer 
Meehilta zu Deuteronomium,” in 44 Jubelsclirift zum 
70. Geburtstag des Dr. I. Hildesheimer,” Hebrew' 
part, pp. 1-32, Berlin, 1890: idem, “Ueber eine 
Meehilta zu Deuteronomium.” ib. German part, pp. 
83-98; idem , “Neue Collectaneeu,” etc., 1S99). 

This assignment of tlie several midrashim to the 
school of R. Ishmael and to that of R. Akiba respect- 
ively, however, is not to be too rigidly insisted upon : 
for tlie Sifre repeats in an abbreviated form some of 
the teachings of the Mekilta, just as the Mekilta in- 
cluded in the Midrasli ha-Gadol lias incorporated 
many doctrines from Akiba ’s midrasli (comp. Hoff- 
mann, l.c. p. 93). Midrashic lialakot are found also 
scattered through the two Talmuds ; for many halakic 
baraitot which occur in the Talmuds are really inid- 
rasliic, recognizable by the fact that they mention 
the Scriptural bases for the respective lialakot, often 
citing tlie text at the very beginning. In the Jeru- 
salem Talmud the midrashic baraitot frequently 
begin with “Ketib ” (= 4i It is written”), followed 
by the Scriptural passage. From the instances of 
midrashic baraitot occurring in the Talmud which 
are not found in the extant midrashim. tlie loss of 
many of the latter class of works must he inferred 
(Hoffmann. “ Zur Einleitimg.” p. 8). 

The Midrash of Several Younger Tannaim 
and of a Large Number of Amoraim : The Mid- 
rash which the Amoraim use when deducing tan- 
naitic lialakot from the Scriptures is frequently 
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very artificial ; and its interpretations are in great 
part so divergent from the obvious meaning of the 
words that they can not be considered as Scriptural 
exegesis in any sense. In like manner there are 
many explanations by the younger tannaim which 
can by no means be regarded as actual interpreta- 
tions. These occur chiefly as expositions of such 
lialakot as were not based on Scripture but which it 
was desired to connect with or support by a word 
in the Bible. The Gemara often savs of the inter- 
pretations of a baraita : “ The Biblical passage should 
be merely a support. ” Of this class are many of 
the explanations in the Si fra (comp. Tos. B. B. 66a, 
"miklal”) and in the Sifre (comp. Tos. Bek. 
54a, s. v. “ uslme ”). The fauna also often says 
f lankly that he does not cite the Biblical word as 
proof (“ re 'ay a"), but as a mere suggestion (“zeker”; 
lit. i c minder ) of the halakah, or as an allusion 
(“ remez ”) to it (Mek., Bo, 5 [ed. Weiss, p. 7b]; 
feifre, Num. 112, 116 [ed. Friedmann, pp. 33a, 36a]). 

Rl is L ‘5r I qii H r Y: - Z - 'H () dWticain Minch nam, pp. B- 
A * C l eiger ’ Urs chri ^ PP- BP-htr, 
J t?- i D ’ ^ uv Ehdcitiuig in die Hala- 

c ! /; 1 tlfjj Mup'anch i nu Berlin, 1888 ; Nachman Krochmal, Mo- 1 
section 13, pp. 113-183, Lembenr, 
jsm : fuSS Itortfflh 8{icl Torah. pp. 108-201, Vienna, 
1<-01 , i. H. \> ci&b. Dor, i. 0b-<0 ct passim, ii. 42-53. 

J - J. Z. L. 


MIDRASH MISHLE. Sue Phoyeiibr, Mid- 
hash TO. 

MIDRASH SHEMUEL. See Samuel, Mid- 

K ASH TO. 

MIDBASH TANHUMA. See Taxhoea. 

MIDBASH TEHILLIM. Sec Psalms, MID- 
RASH TO. 

MIDBASHIM, SMALLEB : A number of 
midrashim exist which are smaller in size, and gen- 
erally later in date, than those dealt with in the arti- 
cles Midrash IIaoo adah and Midrash Halakaji. 
The chief of these are .- 

1. Midrash. Abkir : This midrash, the extant 
remains of which consist of more than fifty excerpts 
contained in the Yalkut and a number of citations 
in other works, dealt, according to all accessible 
evidence, only with the first twolmoks of the Pen- 
tateuch. It derived its name from the formula 
Pm P TO with wliicli all these homilies 
closed, according to the testimony of R. Eleazar of 
Worms in a manuscript commentary on the praver- 
book, and according to a codex of be Rossi. It is 
possible, that these religious discourses were, ar- 
langed in the order of the sedarim of Genesis and 
Exodus, the beginnings of the sedarim being Gen. 
i. 1, ii. h iii. 22, vi. 9, xii. 1, xvii. 1, xviii. 1, xxii. 

1, xx\ii. 1, xliv . lb; Ex. iii. 1, xvi. 4, and xxv. 1, 
to which belong the excerpts in Yalk. Gen 4 V 
^5°, 63^81, 82, 96, 120, 150, and in Yalk., Ex. 169,’ 
258, and 361. If it may be assumed that in these i 
homilies of the Bulrush Abkir the expositions an? I 
not confined to the first verses, the fact: that certain 
passages are not connected with the beginning of 
any seder need cause no surprise. 

Tim language of this midrash is pure Hebrew, 
while its contents and discussions recall the works 
of the later haggadic period. As in the Pirke Rabbi 
Lb ezer, angels are frequently mentioned' (comp. 


the excerpts in Yalk. 132, 234, 241, and 243). Slic- 
mahsai and Azael, according to the account in 
the Midrash Abkir, descended to earth to hallow 
the name of God in a degenerate world, but could 
not withstand the daughters of mau. Shemahsai 
was entrapped by the beauty of Istahar, who, through 
the marvelous might of the Divine Name, which she 
had elicited from him, ascended to heaven. As a 
reward for her virtue she was placed among the 
Pleiades, while the angel did penance before (he 
Hood, and in punishment of his seduction of the 
daughters ot men was suspended head downward 
between heaven and earth. Azael, however, still 
wanders unreformed among mortals, and through 
dress and adornment seeks to mislead women (Jel- 
liuek, ‘‘11. II.” iv., pp. ix., et seep). The version of 
this story in Aalk. 44 (on Gen. vi. 2) concludes: 

I here lore do the Israelites offer as a sacrifice on 
the Day of Atonement a ram [sic] to the Eternal One 
that He may forgive the sins of Israel, and a ram 
[sic] to Azazel that he may bear the sins of Israel, 
and this is the Azazel that is referred to in the 
Torah.” This passage of the midrash explains the 
words of Yoniii 67b: “According to the school of R. 
Ishmael, Azazel is he who atones for the deed of 
Usa and Azael.” It is to be noted that in the edi- 
tio princeps of the Yalkut (Salonica, 1526-27) the 
source of the legend of the fallen angels (in § 44) as 
well as of the legend concerning the temptation 
of R. Mattithiah b. Heresh by Satan (in g 161), 
who was successfully resisted by the pious hero, is 
simply^ the ordinary midrash, not the Midrash Ab- 
kir. The latter legend is found also in the Mid- 
rash of the Ten Commandments (Jcllinek, Lc, i. 
T9) and in Tanlmma (ed. Buber, “Hukkat,” ’ Ad- 
denda, § 1), 

In several other excerpts from the Yalkut, which, 
according to later editions, are derived from the 
Midrash Abkir, the source is indicated in the first 
edition merely by the word “Midrash,” as in $ 241, 
which discusses the legend of Usa, the patron of 
Egypt; here “Midrash ” apparently means “Midrash 
Wayoslm‘ ” (Jcllinek, l.c. i. 39 et seep). Yalk. 235 (on 
Lx. xiv. 24) i elates that the Egyptian magicians 
Jaxxes and Jamjjhes obtained wings by their art and 
soared to heaven, but were dashed down into the sea 
by the angel Michael. It can not be determined, 
however, whether this passage belongs to the frag- 
ment excerpted from the Midrash Abkir in Yalk. 
234. This midrash was at all events known to the 
authoi of the Sheinot Rabbah,” and was used or 
cited in the following works among others: the 
" Cekah Job” of R. Tobias b. Eliczer, the “Ha-Ro- 
keah” of Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, the “Pa‘a- 
neah Raza,” the “Ivctab Tamim ” of Moses Tallin, 
the Kad ha-Ivemah ” of Bahya ben Asher, a manu- 
script commentary by a grandson of R. Samuel of 
Speier, and the Yalkut; Re’ubeni. The entire mid- 
rash was likewise known to Azariah dei Rossi (com]). 
a MeTr ‘Enayim.” ed. AVilna, p. 455) and to Abra- 
ham ilm Akra. TTie extracts in the Yalkut, which 
had been listed almost completely bv Zuiiz, were 
collected by Buber in “ Ha-ShalmV,” xi. (reprinted 
separately, Vienna, 1883) and by Simon Chones in 
Rab Pe alim,” pp. 133 ct seep The legend of the two 
angels was also reprinted by Jcllinek, lx. iv. V21 et 
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seq. Jannes and Jambres are mentioned also in Men. 
85a and “ Sliemot Rabbah, ” 9. 


Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. p. Abrah a m Jidna, Bab Pc- 
'alim, ed. Chones, pp. 22 et seq., 13o et seq., W dim, 1894 . Bu- 
ber, YerVot Shclomnli , pp- 9 ct seq.; Neubauer, in h. E. J- 
xiv. 409; Brull's Jahrb. v., vi. 98 ct seq. Oil the name of 
the midrash see especially Briill, lx. i. 14b ; C hones, lx. p. , 
on the legend of the angels Shemalisai and Azael see Enoch, 
vi. ct scq. in Kautzsch, Apolivyphen , n.~3b et sap, 
Tara. Ycr. on (Jen. vi. 4; Pirlsc R.El. xxn.; Muir. Betjrat 
Moxhcli, in Jellinek, B. IT. i. 129; Recanati on Gen. vi. 4; 
Jellinek, lx. ii. 80, v., pp. xlii., 173; Epstein, Bcreshit Hab- 
hati , p. 21 ; Brull's Jahrb. 1. 145 seQ. 


2. Midrash. A1 Yithallel : A midrasli contain- 
ing stories from tlie lives of the wise Solomon, the 
mighty David, and the rich Korah, illustrating Jer. 
ix.°28. The text has been published according to a 
manuscript at Munich by Jellinek (“B. II.” vi. 106- 
108), and according to a manuscript from Yemen by 
Oriinhut (“ Sefer ha-Likkutim, ” i. 21 et seq.), with val- 
uable references to sources and parallels. With the 
story of Solomon may be compared the passage cited 
in Jellinek (l.c. ii. 86 et seq., from the ‘“Emek ha- 
Melek ”) ; the history of David is similar to the mid- 
rash of Goliath (ib. iv. 140 et seq.)', and that of Korah 
to the passage in the Midrash Tehillim (ed. Buber 
on Ps. i. 15). 


Bibliography : Jellinek, B. H.iv., p. xlii.; vi., pp. xxvi. et seq. 

3 . Midrash c Aseret ha-Dibrot : A midrash 
which dates, according to Jellinek, from about the 
tenth century, and which is devoted entirely to the 
Feast of Weeks, being actually called in a Vatican 
manuscript “a haggadali for Shabu'ot.” Its author 
seeks to inculcate the doctrines of the Decalogue by 
citing pertinent tales of a moral and religious na- 
ture ; and he employs, in addition to much material 
from unknown sources, many passages from treatises 
on the Creation, revelation, and similar topics, which 
he introduces with the phrase “ameru liakamim” 
(the sages say); lie seldom cites his authorities. 
He writes in a lucid Hebrew style. The separate 
commandments are prefaced by a general intro- 
duction based on Ps. cvi. 2: “ Who can utter the 
mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew forth all his 
praise? ” This verse is explained, with reference to 
Pirke It. El. iii., as follows: “Even the angels are. 
unable to recount His mighty acts : only faintly may 
be shown what He hath created and what shall 
come to pass, that the name of the King of all 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He! may be praised 
and honored.” 

After a few sentences follows the haggadali of the 
strife of the letters, which contended with each other 
for the honor of forming the beginning of Creation. 
The victor in this contest was the letter “bet,” the 
initial of the word rWfiCQ, while “alef ” was com- 
forted b} r the promise that with it, as the first letter 
of 'ms, the revelation of the Ten Commandments 
should begin (comp, the recension of the Midrash of 
the Alphabet in Jellinek, “B. SO ft scq . ; Gen. 

D. i., ed. Theodor, p. 9). The word is explained 
as a notarikon and as Egyptian (comp. Bhab. 105a: 
Pesik. 109a). This section is followed by a mystic 
and cosmological discussion of the magnitude of the 
world, of the waters above and below the firmament, 
and of the seven heavens (comp. “ Seder Rah bah de- 
Bereshit” in Wertheimer, “Batte Midrasliot,” h 9, 
22 et seq.). The introduction then makes excursus 


on the modesty of Moses, which gained for him the 
honor of God’s revelation of the Torah ; on the pre- 
existence of the Torah, and on God’s invitation to 
the Gentiles to accept it, which they all refused; and 
on the pledges which God required of Israel to keep 
the Torah, these pledges being their children (comp. 
Cant. R. to Cant. i. 3). In the discussion of the several 
commandments (pp*n YDH, etc., to 'pm YQH, 
which are included in the editions of this midrash) 
only the first and sixth commandments, which have 
no story attached to them, are treated at any length 
in liaggadic fashion. In the case of the other com- 
mandments, legends form the principal part of the 
discussion, and are arranged as follows: command- 
ment ii., the mother and her seven children, the 
limping Jew; commandment iii., one who nc\ei 
swore; commandment iv., the pious man and the 
cow ; Joseph, who kept holy the Sabbath-day, the 
emperor and R. Joshua b. Hananiab, Tinnius Rufus 
and Rabbi Akiba; commandment v., three examples 
of the love of children, the child and the Book of 
Genesis; commandment vii., the temptation of Mat- 
tithiah b. Heresli, Rabbi Mei’r and the wife of his 
host, MattanialTs wife and death; tlie history of 
Saul, who by the help of Elijah was reunited with 
his wife after a long separation ; commandment viii. , 
Solomon and the thief, the merchant and the thievish 
innkeeper; commandment ix., the son of the pub- 


lican Baya. 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. pp. 142, 144 ; Jellinek, B.H. i., p. 
xviii • text of the Midrash , ID. pp. 62-90 ; Benjacob. Ozarha- 
Sefarim, p. 301; Horowitz, Uralte Toselta's, v. 66 et scq.; 
Wertheimer, Batte Midrasliot , ii. 8, 26. On another recension 
of this midrash in the Hibbur h a-McT aslyy of, Verona, 164. , 
which contains a story on the honor due the Torah, as well as 
on a n nmn cm, and which is contained m a manu- 

script of historical miscellanies, comp. Epstein in Ha-bhahar, 
i GT; Mahzor Yitry, Introduction, p. 183, Winter and Wun- 
sche’s DieJildische Utteratur , i. 669 et seq., contains a trans- 
lation of some fragments of another midrash to the Ten Com- 
mandments, attributed to Saadia Gaon (comp. Eisenstadter, 
Arabischcr Midrasch zu den Zehn Gehnten , Vienna, 1868; 
nisn Weiss. Dor. iv. 1521. 


4. Dibre ha-Yamim shel Mosheh: This mid- 
rash, which is written in pure Hebrew, and which 
is in many portions a mere cento of verses from the 
Bible in close imitation of Biblical style, presents 
a history of the life of Moses embellished with many 
legends which must be very old, since the same or 
similar stories are found as early as J oseplius (“ Ant. ” 
ii. 9, 2 et seq .). ; viz., the stories of the wise men’s 

prophecy to the king of the birth of a child iaIio 
some day will destroy the power of the Egyptians 
(in the midrash the interpretation of a dream replaces 
the prophecy ; comp, also Targ. Yer. 1 to Ex. i. 15), 
upon which prophecy followed the command of the 
king to cast the male children of the Israelites into 
the river; the crown which the king places upon 
Moses’ head, and which the latter casts to the earth 
(in the midrash Moses is described as taking the 
crown from tlie king’s head); Moses as leader of the 
Israelites in a war against the Ethiopians, liis use of 
the ibis in combating the snakes that have made 
his way dangerous, and the love of the king’s daugh- 
ter for him (according to the midrash Moses enters 
the camp of the Ethiopian king Dttp'P. upon whose 
death he marries the latter’s widow, and, overcoming 
the dangers due to the snakes, captures the long- 
besieged city). For other older sources which 
agree in part with this midrash and differ from 
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it in some resjoects, see Moses in Rabbinical 
Litehature. 

According to Jellinek (“ B. II.”ii., p. viii.), the life 
of Closes was originally treated in detail in a chron- 
icle which employed sources still older. This work 
was incorporated in the well-known collection of 
legends entitled “ Sefer ha-Yashar ” ; and from this 
the Talkut took extracts which agree with the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar ” and not with the present Ohrou- 
icle of Moses. At a later time, however, a shorter 
recension of the older chronicle was made, which is 
the one now existing. It was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1516, at Venice in 1564, and elsewhere, 
and was reprinted by Jellinek {lx. ii. 1-13). Extracts 
were made from the chronicle by the author of the 
“Midrash Wayosha* ” ; and it was one of the sources 
of the “Shemot Rabbah ” ; it, was likewise cited in 
the “ ‘Aruk,” by Ibn Ezra (who rejects it as apocry- 
phal) on Ex. ii. 22, and by Samuel ben MeiT on 
Numbers. 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. p. 145; Rah Pc'alim , p. 45; Jel- 
Imek, B. H. ii., pp. vii. d seq. 

5. Midrash Eleli Ezkerah: This midrash re- 
ceives its name from the fact that a selihah for the 
Day of Atonement, which treats the same subject 
and begins with the words “Eleli ezkerah, ” recounts 
the execution of ten famous teachers of the Mish- 
nah in the time of the persecut ion by Hadrian. The 
same event is related in a very ancient source, . 
Ekah Rabbati on Lam. ii. 2, ed. Buber, p. 50b 
(comp, also Midi-. Teh. on Ps. ix. 13, ed. Buber, p. * 
44b). According to the Midrash Eleli Ezkerah, a 
Roman emperor commanded the execution of the ten 
sages of Israel to expiate the guilt of the sons of 
Jacob, who had sold their brother Joseph — a crime 
which, according to Ex. xxi. 16, had to be punished 
with death. The names of the martyrs are given 
here, as in the selihah already mentioned (varying in 
part from the Ekah Rabbati and the Midrash Tehil- 
lim), as follows: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, R. Ishmael 
the high priest. R. Akiba, R. Hauina b. Teradion, 

R. Judah b. Baba, R. Judah b. Dama, R. Huzpit, 

R. Hananiah b. Haldnai, R. Jeshebeab, and li. Elea- 
zar b. Shammua*. 

Although this midrash emplo 3 r s other sources, bor- 
rowing its introduction from the Midrash Konen, 
and the account of the conversation of Rabbi Ish- 
mael with the angels in heaven probably from the 
Hekalot, ” it forms, nevertheless, a coherent work. 

It was edited, on the basis of a Hamburg codex, by 
Jellinek (Leipsic, 1853, and in his “B. 11."” ii. 64-72), 
and,, according to another manuscript, by Chones, 
in his “ Rab Pe'alim ” (pp. 157-160). A second and 
a third recension of the midrash were edited, on the 
basis of manuscript sources, in “B. If.” (vi. 19-35), 
and a fourth is contained in the Spanish liturgical 
work “Bet Ab ” (Leghorn, 1877). According to Jel- 
linek, “the fourth recension is the oldest, since it 
has borrowed large portions from the ‘Hekalot’: 
next to this stand the second and the third; while 
the youngest is the first, which, nevertheless, has 
the advantage of real conformity with the spirit, of 
the race and represents this the best of all.” The 
martyrdom of the ten sages is also treated in the 
additions to the “Hekalot” (“B. H.” v. 167 et seq.) 
and in the kinali for the Ninth of Ab. 


Bibliography: Zunz. u. V. p. 142; Jellinek, B. H. ii„ pp 
xx ui. et seq .; v., p xli.; vi., pp. xvii. el ,s eq.\ Benjacob, Ozar 
Jut-bejanm, i). 299. On the problem of the synchronism* of 
the ten martyrs see Griitz, (j catch, iv. 175 el seq., and Manats - 
schnjt , i. 814 ct seq. A German translation by P. Mobius ap- 
peared in 1845. ' 1 

6. Midrash £ Eser Galiyyot: This midrash 
treats of the ten exiles which have befallen the Jews, 
counting four exiles under Sennacherib, four under 
Nebuchadnezzar, one under Vespasian, and one 
under Hadrian. It contains also many parallels to the 
Seder ‘Olam, cli. xxii. et seq. A citation of the com- 
mentator R. I 111 lei on Sifre ii. 43 (ed. Friedmann, 
p. 82a) justifies the inference that the Midrash ‘Escr 
Galiyyot originally stood at the end of the Seder 
‘Olam; and it is also possible, that Abraham ben 
David likewise drew material from it, for an older 
edition of his “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” includes this 
midrash. The haggadah at the beginning of the 
midrash, to the effect that the Jews had suffered ten 
exiles, was cited, with the formula “Our teachers 
have taught,” by R. Zemah Gaon in his letter ad- 
dressed to the community of Kairwan in the latter 
Part of the ninth century. The midrash has been 
edited by Jellinek (“B. H.” iv. 133-136) and, with 
valuable notes, by Grttnhut (“ Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
iii. 2-22). A later recension which “cares little 
about haggadic chronology, but much about hag- 
gadic embellishment,” was printed in “B. If ” v 
113-116. 

Bibliography : Jellinek, B. H. iv., p. xii.; v.. p. xxxv.: Griin- 
hut, ill. a-lo; Brull, in Ben Clumanja, 1800, p. .125; Epstein, 
RUUid ha-Dani, pp. 7, 17 ; Ratner, Introduction to tbe Se- 
acr Glam , pp. 49, 128, and notes on the same work, rip. 48a, 
ala, o0a. 


7. Midrash Esfah : This midrash, which as yet 
is, known only from a few excerpts in Yalkut and 
two citations in “Sefer Raziel” and “Ha-Rokeah,” 
receives its name from Num. xi. 16: “ Gather unto 
me [“ Esfah -li ”] seventy imm of the elders of 
Israel.” in Talk, i , § 736 is found a citation rela- 
ting to the same verse, which can not be traced to 
any other midrash, and is doubt less taken from Mid- 
rash Esfah. To this midrash may possibly be re- 
ferred a passage in the “ Halakot Gedolot ” (ed. War- 
saw, p. 282b) and a fragment on Num. xvii. 14, xx. 
1-3. in Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot,” iii. 8-10, 
which agrees in its concluding words with the ex- 
cerpt in Yalk., Num. 763 on Num, xx. 3 (found also 
ib. 262, on Ex. xvii. 2, which begins with the same 
words). The name of the midrash shows that, it 
must have begun with Num. xi. 16. The other ex- 
cerpts in Hie Yalkut from the Midrash Esfah, 

737, 739, 742, 764, 773, and 845, arc based on Num. 
xi. 24, xii. 3-7, xii. 12, xxi. 9, xxvi. 2 (found also 
ib. 684, on Num. i. 2, which begins with the same 
words), and Dent. vi. 16; the (extent of the mid- 
rash, however, can not lie determined. 

The interesting extract in Yalk., Num. on Num. 
xi. 16 names tbe seventy elders in two of its recen- 
sions (a third recension of this passage is furnished 
by a \ at iean manuscript); and one of these versions 
concludes with a noteworthy statement which just i- 
fies the inierenee that the midrash was taught in 
the academy of Hanina Gaon by Rabbi Samuel, 
brother of Rabbi Phinehas. it would seem, there- 
fore, that the midrash was composed in Babylon in 

the fii’St half of the ninth century. 
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Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. pp. 279 et seq.: Chones, Rah Pe- 
VUi/rt, pp. 36 ct seq.; llapoport, Kcrout Homed , vi.; Weiss, 
Bor, iv. 41, 216; Buber, in Keneset Timid U Muller, Kin- 
leitungin die Rcsponsa, 1891, p. 78; W 7 ertheimer, Batte Mid- 
rasliot , Introduction, pp. 5 ct seq. The excerpts from the 
Midrash Esfah liave been collected by Buber (Lc.) and by 
Chones (Lc. pp. 147-158; comp. Buber, YevVot Shelomoh,\)\). 
18 ct seq.). 

8. Midrash. Hallel. See Psalms, Midrash to. 

9. Midrash Leku Nerannena. This midrash, 
which is cited in the Malizor Vi try ($ 426, p. 334) 
and- of which a few fragments are still preserved, 
seems to have been a homily (“pesikta”) for the 
Feast of Ilanukkah. 

Bibliography: Epstein, JTa-Hokcr, i. 65 ct scq. 

10. Midrash Ma‘aseh Torah : This midrash 
contains compilations of doctrines, regulations of 
conduct, and empirical rules, arranged in groups of 
three to ten each and taken from various works. It 
is frequently found in manuscript, and lias been 
edited at Constantinople (1519), Venice (1544), Am- 
sterdam (1097), and elsewhere, while it lias appeared 
more recently in Jellinek ’s “B. II.” (ii. 92-101) and 
is contained also in the “Kol Bo” ($ 118), where it 
frequently deviates from the Amsterdam edition even 
in the arrangement of its sentences. The fact that 
this midrash is ascribed to the patriarch R. Judah 
ha-Nasi (Rabbenu ha-Kadosh) receives its explana- 
tion from the fact that the Ma'aseh Torah is merely 
another recension of the similar midrash found in 
the edition of Schonblum (in his collection “ Shelo- 
shah Sefarim Niftaliim,” Lemberg, 1877) and hi 
Griinhut’s “Safer lia-Likkutim ” (iii. 33-90). This 
latter midrash begins in both editions with the teach- 
ings which Rabbenu ha-Kadosh taught his son, and 
the work is accordingly called “Pirke de-Rabbenu 
ha-Iyadosli ” or “ Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh ” in the. 
two’ editions and in the manuscripts on which they 
are based. 

The editions in question comprise two different 
recensions. In the text of Sclionblum the number 
of numerical groups is 24; and at the beginning 
stands the strange order 6, 5, 4, 3, followed by the 
numbers 7-24. On the other hand, in Grunlmt’s 
text, which is based on a defective manuscript, the 
order of the “ perakim” proceeds naturally from 3 to 
12 (or 13), but the rest are lacking; and, quite apart 
from this divergence in the method of grouping, 
even within the numerical groups the two editions 
differ strikingly in the number and occasionally also 
in the wording of individual passages. In an Ox- 
ford codex of the Malizor Vitry a passage occurring 
in both editions (ed. Schonblum, p. 35a; ed. Griin- 
lnit, p. 35) is cited as being in the Pesikta; and it is 
also stated that it treats of a series of from 3 to 10 
objects (comp, the introduction to the Malizor 
Vitry, p. 179; Tos. Ber. 8b; \Er. 19a). 

A similar collection, probably more ancient in 
origin, was edited by Horowitz in the “Kebod Hup- 
pali,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888, the work being- 
based on a codex of De Rossi of the year 1290. 
This compilation is named the “ Huppat Eliyahu ” 
or the 44 Sheba* Iluppot,” on account of its opening- 
words, 44 Seven canopies will God set up for the 
righteous in the world to come ” (comp. B. B. 75a). 
This haggadah agrees for the most part with the 
Ma'aselLTorah and the Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, 
and. presents the numerical groupings up to the 


number 24, arranged without much order; on the 
whole, it harmonizes more closely with the Pirke. 
According to Horowitz, tlie 4; Huppat Eliyahu ” was 
revised and expanded into the “ Huppat Eliyahu 
Habbah.” 

The “Huppat Eliyahu ” was edited as far as No. 
16 by R. Israel Alnaqua at the end of his “Menorat 
ha-Ma’or”; and this portion of the compilation, 
together with other extracts from this work, was 
appended by Elijah de Vidas to his “Reshit Hok- 
mah” (comp. Scliechter, “ Monatssclirift,” 1885, pp. 
124 ei seq., 234). Alnaqua mentions also among the 
sources which he used “Huppat Eliyahu Zuta we- 
Rabbali,” which were evidently merely parts of the 
same work. From them were probably derived the 
two extracts in paragraphs 201 and 247 of the “Me- 
norat ha-Ma’or ” of Isaac Aboab, which arc cited as 
occurring in the “ Huppat Eliyahu Rabbali ” and the 
“Huppat Eliyahu Zuta.” Alnaqua was, further- 
more, the compiler of many maxims beginning with 
the words and and forming the 

“Or ‘Olam ” at the end of his “Menorat ha-Ma’or.” 
This collection was likewise incorporated by De 
Vidas in his work, and lias been reprinted by Jelli- 
nek (“B. II.” iii. 109-130) as the “Midrash le-‘01am ” 
and “Midrash Gadol u-Gedolah.” 

The 44 Ma'aseli Torah ” formed tlic model for the 
rich collection of Elijah Wilua which bears the same 
name, and which appeared at Warsaw in 1804 with 
the additions of his son Abraham. 

Bibliography : Zunz, G. V. pp. 284 et. seq.\ Chones, Rah Pe- 
‘ alim , pp. 59 et scq., 87 et seq.: Benjucob, Ozar ha-SeJanm , 
pp. 337 ct seq., 857 et seq.; Griinhut, Scfcr ha-Liklmtim, iii.. 
Introduction, pp. 17 et seq. Abundant material regarding 
this midrash has been collected by Horowitz ; but the numer- 
ical relations of the midrashim require thorough investigation. 

11. Midrash Petirat Aharon: A midrash 
based on Num. xx. 1 et seq., and describing the lack 
of water experienced by the children of Israel after 
the death of Miriam and tlie events at the rock from 
which water was obtained. It likewise treats of 
Num. xx. 24 et seq., recounting the death of Aaron. 
Aaron, escorted by the people, ascended tlie moun- 
tain with Moses and Eleazar. There a cavern opened 
which Moses invited liis brother to enter; in it were 
a table, a burning lamp, and a couch surrounded by 
angels. With gentle words Moses addressed Aaron, 
whose fate was to be happier than his own; for 
Aaron was to be buried by liis brother, and his honor 
was to be inherited by his children. Aaron then lay 
down upon the couch, and God took him to Him- 
self. When Moses left the cavern it vanished; but 
at bis prayer, his assertion that Aaron was dead be- 
ing disbelieved, tlie mountain opened again and the 
high priest was seen resting on tlie couch (see Jew. 
Encyc. i. 4a, s.v. A a box; and on the beginning 
of the midrash, which is based on Zecli. xi. 8, comp. 
Ta'an. 9a and Sifre, Dent. 305). Authorities are no- 
where cited, but several statements are introduced 
by the formula (*.«., nDKI). The midrash 
was edited at Constantinople (1516), Venice (1544), 
and elsewhere, and lias been reprinted by Jellinek 
(“B. II.” i. 91-95). 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. p. 146; Jellinek, B. H. i., p. xix. 

12. Midrash. Petirat Mosheh : This midrash 
describes in great detail the last acts of Moses and his 
death, at which the angels and God Himself were 
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present. There are several recensions of it. The 
first, published at Constantinople in 1516 (Venice, 
1544, and elsewhere; also in Jeliinek, “ B. II. ”i. 115- 
129), begins with a brief exegesis by R. Samuel Nah- 
mani and R. Tanlmma of the first verse of the peric- 
ope “We-zot ha-borakah ” (Deut. xxxiii. 1, xxxiv. 
12), closing with its last verses, and doubtless in 
tended for Simhat Torah. The real content of the 
midrash is a haggadic treatment of Deut. xxxi. 14 
et seq., supplemented by an exegesis of Deut. iii. 
23 etseq., and is filled with somewhat tedious dia- 
logues between God and Moses, who is represented 
as unwilling to die. All his tears and entreaties were 
in vain, however ; for God commanded all the princes 
of heaven to close the gates of prayer. In the last 
days of his life, until the 7th of Adar, Moses inter- 
preted the Torah to Israel ; and on the day of his 
death, according to R. Helbo, he wrote thirteen 
Torahs, of which twelve were for the twelve tribes, 
and the best was for the Ark of the Covenant (ib. 
xxxi. 24 et seq.) comp. Pesik. p. 197a; Deut. R., 
Wayelek, end.; Midr. Teh. on Ps. xc.); some say 
that Gabriel descended, and took the Torah from the 
hands of Moses, bearing it through each heaven to 
show the piety of its scribe, and that the souls of the 
holy read from this Torah on Mondays and Thurs- 
days and on festivals. This is followed by a long- 
section beginning with R. Josiah’s account of the 
honors which Moses rendered Joshua, and the serv- 
ice which he did him in the last days of his life. 
Especially noteworthy here is the poetic prayer of 
Joshua beginning- D'DLWJ W in VNJ?. 

After this the close of Moses’ life is depicted, a 
bat kol giving warning with increasing insistence of 
the hours, even of the seconds, that remained for 
him. This enumeration of the hours and the con 
ventional formula r)3 P1DV' are important for the 

determination of the dependence of the additions 
in Deut. R. xi. and the second recension on the orig- 
inal version. Early in the midrash the angels Ga- 
briel and Zangaziel, “the scribe of all the sons of 
heaven, ” are mentioned; but in the last hours of 
the life of Moses it is Saihael, the head of the Sa- 
tans, whose activity is most conspicuous as he 
watches for the passing of the soul, while Michael 
weeps and laments. At last Samael receives the 
command to bring the soul of Moses, but flees in 
terror before his glance. Again he appears with a 
drawn sword before Moses, but he has to yield be- 
fore the “ shem lia-meforash, ” carved on the staff of 
the leader of Israel. The last moment approaches, 
however, and God Himself appears to receive Moses’ 
soul. The three good angels accompany Him to 
prepare a resting-place for Moses, whose soul at 
length is taken in the kiss of death. See Moses ix 
Rabbinical Literature. 

Large portions of this midrash are contained in 
Deut. R., ed. Wilna, xi. 4, 7, 8, 9 (?), and 10, where 
they must be regarded as later additions. The en- 
tire passage represented by paragraphs 
Other Re- 9 and 10 of Deut. R. xi. is found also, 
censions. combined in the same manner, in 
lalk., Deut. 940 (on Deut. xxxi. 14), 
w here the Midrash Petirat Moslieh is given as the 
source. Sifre 305 contains an exquisite little hag- 
gadali on Moses and the angel of death (comp. 


Pesik. p. 199b; Deut. R. xi. 5). A long citation 
from the beginning of the midrash is also contained 
in a homily in Tan., Wethanan, 6 (on Deut. i,ii. 
26), treating of the same theme, the death of Mo 
A second recension is based on Prov. a - md 

is considered by Jeliinek, but probably incorrectly, 
to be the older. It was edited by him in “ B. H. ” vi. 
71-7S, and has an entirely different beginning from 
that which is found in the other recension (comp. 
Deut. R. xi. 3). As it is based upon a defective 
manuscript, the manner in which this introduction 
was connected with the original midrash can not 
be determined ; but what follows the missing por- 
tion does not differ essentially from that found in 
the first recension, although it is somewhat shorter 
and is changed in arrangement. Moses’ lament that 
he may never taste the fruits of the land receives a 
long explanatory addition to the effect that he grieved 
not for the products of the earth, but because he 
would be unable to fulfil the divine commands per- 
taining to Palestine. 

A third recension or revision of the midrash was 
published by Gaulmyn (Paris, 1692), together with 
a Latin translation and the first recension. In the 
“Assumptio Mosis” the manuscript ends abruptly 
before the account of the assumption from •which 
that work receives its name. According to Sclittrer, 
this concluding portion must have related to the dis- 
pute of the archangel Michael with Satan, men- 
tioned in Jude 9. 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. p. 140; Jeliinek, B. II. i., p. xxi.; 
vi., pp. xxi. ct seq.) Sclittrer, Gesch. M ed., iii. 219 et seq. 

13. Midrash Ta f ame Haserot we-Yeterot : 

This midrash, which has been edited most completely 
by Wertheimer (Jerusalem, 1899), gives haggadic 
explanations not only of the words which are writ- 
ten defective or plene, as the title of the work im- 
plies, but also of a great number of those which 
are not read as they are written (comp, on the ketib 
in Wertheimer’s ed., Nos. 8, 11, 13, 19, 21-30, 37, 
51, 89, 106, 111, 113, 124, 125, 127-129, 131, 134, 138- 
140, 181, and No. 12 on a word which is read with- 
out being written). There are likewise notes on 
names and words which are read differently in differ- 
ent places (e.y., in Nos. 17, 20, 123, 126, 141, 142, 164, 
172), on the airag ?>eyopevov rD'W, Judges iv. 18 (No. 
108), on the peculiar writing of certain words (e.rj., 
No. 133 on mnobf Isa. ix. 6, and No. 163 on &o:^nn, 
Josh. x. 24), and on the suspended letters in Judges 
xviii. 30, Ps. lxxx. 14, and Job xlviii. 50 (Nos. 11 2^ 
114). The midrash may be termed, therefore, a Masor- 
etic one, although it frequently deviates from the Ma- 
sorali. The haggadic interpretations are derived for 
the most part from scattered passages in the Talmud 
and in the Midrashim, while the arrangement is 
capricious, the individual words being arranged 
neither according to the order of the alphabet nor 
according to the sequence of the books of the Bible. 

In the different manuscripts and editions of it this 
midrash varies considerably, not only in the number 
and arrangement of the passages which it discusses, 
but also in the wording of individual interpretations. 

It is cited under its present title in the Tosafot (Ber. 
34a), in the “ Sefer Mizwot Gadol ” of Moses of Coney, 
and by Asher ben Jehiel, while it is called “Midrash 
Haserot we-Yeterot” by Solomon Norzi. A brief 
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Page from Midrash Eleh Ezkerah, Constantinople (?), 1620. 

(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. New T ork.) 
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extract from this work enumerating the words to be 
written “defective” or “plene,” but omitting the 
reason therefor, is contained in the Mahzor Vi try, 
§ 518, pp. 656 et seq. 

To the Masorctic midrashim belong also the 
explanations of passages read and not written or 
written and not read which have been edited from 
an old grammatical and Masoretic miscellany in the 
“Manuel du Lecteur ” of Joseph Derenbourg (Paris, 
1871), and in Jacob Saphir’s “Eben Sappir” (ii. 218 
et seq., Mayence, 1874), and reprinted by Jellinek in 
his “B. H." (v. 27-30). 

Bibliography : The midrash on the reasons for words written 
“defective” and “plene” was edited by Berliner on the 
basis of a Munich manuscript in his Pdctat Soferim, He- 
brew section, pp. 36 et seq., Breslau, 1872 ; by Wertheimer on 
the basis of a Genizah manuscript in the Batte Midrash ot , i. 
32 et seq., iii. 1 et seq.; and on the basis of a codex of De Rossi 
in the edition mentioned in the text; comp. Berliner, J.c 
German section, pp. 31 et seq.; the introductions of Wert- 
heimer in the various editions ; Znnz, G. V. p. 284 ; Rah Pe- 
‘ atim , pp. 65 et seq.; Buber in Ha-Shahar, iv. 

14. Midrash Tadshe (called also Baraita de- 
Rabbi Pinehas b. Ya’ir) : This small midrash be- 
gins with an interpretation of Gen. i. 11 : “And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth ” (“ Tadshe lia-arez ”). 
“Why,” asked R. Phinehas, “did God decree that 
grass and herbs and fruits should grow upon the 
third day, while light was not created until the 
fourth? To show His infinite power, which is al- 
mighty; for even without the light He caused the 
earth to bring forth [while now He creates all man- 
ner of trees and plants through the operation of the 
light].” The name of the author occurs twice (ed. 
Epstein, pp. xxi., xxxi.); and the midrash closes 
with the words “ hid kan mo-dibre R. Pinellas ben 
Ya’ir. ” No other authors are named. This midrash 
is peculiar in several respects, varying in many state- 
ments from other midrashim; and, although written 
in pure Hebrew, it contains numerous expressions 
which are not found elsewhere, such as “oj/n Jin, 
nneipn JH, D'J/W D'rDtt (= “planets,” p. xix.). 
The structure of the midrasli is very loose. 

The Midrash Tadshe is in the main symbolic in 
tendency, and it plays much on groups of numbers. 
Section 2 contains a symbolization of the Tabernacle ; 
and, according to Epstein, the central idea of the 
midrash is the theory of three worlds — earth, man, 
and the Tabernacle. Section 10 contains a mystic 
explanation of the numbers mentioned in connection 
with the offerings of the princes (comp. Num. vii. 

12 et seq.). Combinations and parallelisms based on 
the number ten are found in sections 5 and 15; on 
seven, in 6, 11, and 20; on six, in 20; on five, in 7; 
on four, in 20; on three, in 12, 18, etc. Desultory 
expositions of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 8, 14 et seq.; Ex. vii. 

12 et seq., 88 et seq. ; Lev. xiii. 2, xiv. 84; Lam. i. 1 
et seq. ; Num. iv. 8, xxvii. 7; and Dent, xxxii. 12, 
are contained in sections 7, 10, 17, 20, 21, and 22. 
Especially noteworthy is section 8, on “the ages of 
tiie pious,” the Patriarchs, the Matriarchs, and the 
twelve sons of Jacob, giving also the dates of their 
births. In this list the months are not designated as 
Nisan, etc., but as “the first,” “the second,” etc. 
The dates for Zebulim and Benjamin are lacking in 
the present text, but are given in a citation by 
Bahy a and in the Yalkut, where, however, the 
months are named and not numbered. The length 
of life ascribed to the sons of Jacob agrees with that 


given in the Seder ‘Glam Zuta; but only the Book 
of Jubilees gives the days and months of their 
births, and even it does not state the length of then- 
lives (comp. Jubilees, xxviii. and xxxii., where, 
however, some dates differ from those given in the 
midrash). On the other . hand, section 6 of the Mid- 
rash Tadshe is in entire agreement with the Book 
of Jubilees (ii., iii., iv., vii., x., xii., xiv., xv., and 
xxxiii.) in its statement that tvventy- 
Analogues two varieties of things were created 

with the in the world — seven on the first day; 

Book of one on the second ; four on the third ; 

Jubilees, three on the fourth ; three on the fifth ; 

and four on the sixth— and that these 
twenty- two varieties correspond to the twenty -two 
generations from Adam to Jacob (and to the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet). 

Epstein has drawn attention to other striking 
analogies between this midrash and the Book of 
Jubilees, especially to the strange theory of Rabbi 
Phinehas b. Jair (p. xxxi.) that Adam was created 
in the first week, and that Eve was formed in the 
second week, from his rib ; this serving as the founda- 
tion for the rule of purification given in Lev. xii. 2 
et seq., with which Jubilees, iii. 8 is to be compared. 
On these grounds, Epstein advances the hypothesis 
that in this and many other passages the author of 
the Midrash Tadshe used the Book of Jubilees, 

! which existed at that time in Hebrew and was 
much larger in scope than at present, and was as- 
cribed, “on account of its Essenic tendency,” to 
Rabbi Phinehas b. Jair, who was famous for his 
great piety. It is hardly probable, however, that 
the present Book of Jubilees is incomplete; and a 
much more plausible view of Epstein’s is that 
which regards the Midrash Tadshe as the work of 
Rabbi Moses ha-Darshan. Either on account of its 
beginning, or for some other reason, R. Phinehas b. 
Jair was regarded as the author of this midrash, and 
Num. R. xiii. 10 and xiv. 12, 18 contain several ex- 
positions and maxims from it cited under the name 
of that tanna. The midrash, from which Yalkut 
excerpted several passages and which has been cited 
by various authors, has been edited according to 
manuscript sources by Jellinek (“B. II.” iii. 164-193) 
and by Epstein (“Beitriige zur Jiidischen Alter- 
thumskunde,” Vienna, 1887). 

The Midrash Tadshe must not be confused with 
another baraita bearing the title “Baraita dc-Rabbi 
b. Jair,” which deals with gradations of virtues, the 
highest of which causes its possessor to share in the 
holy spirit (comp. Sotah, end, and parallels). 

Bibliography: Zunz. G. V. p. 580; Rah Pc'alim, pp. 114 et 
seq.; Jellinek, B. H. iii., pp. xxxiii. et seq . ; vi., p. xxix.; 
Epstein, he. pp. i.-xiv.; idem, Lc Livre dcs Juhiles , Pin- 
ion ct le Midraseh Tadsche , in R. E. J. xxi. 80 et seq., xxii. 

.1 etseq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 216; Kautzsch, ApakryphenAi. 37; 
Baclier, Atj. Tan. ii. 497,499; Griinhut, Sefcr ha-Likkutiw, 
ii. 20b. ' ' ' 

15. Midrash Temurah (called by Me’iri Mid- 
rash Temurot) : A small midrash consisting of 
three chapters. It develops the view that God in 
llis wisdom and might has created all tilings on earth 
as contrasted pairs which mutually supplement each 
other. Life is known ontyas opposed to death, and 
death as opposed to life; and, in like manner, if all 
were foolish or wise, or rich or poor, it would not be 
known that they were foolish or wise, or rich or 
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poor. “Therefore God created mail and woman, 
beauty and deformity, fire and water, iron and wood, 
light and darkness, heat and cold, food and famine, 
drink and thirst, walking and lameness, sight and 
blindness, hearing and deafness, sea and land, 
speech and dumbness, activity and repose, pain and 
pleasure, joy and sorrow, health and sickness,” and 
the like. In ch. iii. the antitheses given in Eccl. iii. 
1 et se(j. are enumerated and are paralleled with Ps. 
cxxxvi. Ch. i., which contains an interesting an- 
thropological passage, and ch. ii. begin with pseud- 
epigraphical interpretations ascribed by the midrash 
to Rabbis Ishmael and Akiba; the latter appear, 
consequently, as joint authors of the midrash. 

According to Jellinek, the Midrash Temurali was 
composed in the first half of the. thirteenth century, 
since it drew upon Ibn Ezra and upon Galen’s dia- 
logue on the soul, even though it is cited by Me’iri 
and Abraham Abulafia. It was first edited by 
Azulai (Leghorn, 1786), being appended to the sec- 
ond part of his “ Shem lia-Gedolim ” ; and it has been 
reprinted by Jellinek (“B. II.” i. 106-114). 

Bibliography : Zunz, G. V. p. 118; Rah Pc'alim, pp. 123 ct 
seq Jellinek', B , H. i., pp. xx. ct seq. 

16 . Midrasli Wa-Yekullu : A midrash named 
after Gen. ii. 1 (•‘Wa-Yekullu ha-Slmmayim ”). It 
contained both lialakic and haggadic material, and 
doubtless covered several books of the Pentateuch; 
but it now exists only in citations by various authors 
after the middle of the twelfth century. In “ Ha- 
Rokeah,” g§ 192, 209, 320, and 324, passages from it 
are quoted as belonging to Gen. xix. 24, to the 
pericopes Behukkotai and Beha'aloteka and to 
Deut. ii. 31. Judging from the first and fourth of 
these citations, the Midrash Wa-Yekullu was a 
homiletic one, since Tanhuma on Gen. xix. and on 
Deut. ii. 31, as well as Deut. R. on the latter pas- 
sage, likewise contains homilies. The midrasli must 
have derived much material from the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu, since some of the few fragments that 
have been preserved agree more or less accurately 
with passages from the Tanhuma or with excerpts 
in Yalkut from Yelammedenu. The midrash seems 
also to have been called “ Wayekullu Rabbah.” 
The citations from it are collected in Grunlmt ’s 
“ Sefer ha-Likkutim,” ii. 16b ct seq. 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V. p. 281 ; idem, G. S. iii. 252; Rab 
Pc'alim. pp. 52 ct seq.; Griinhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim , Intro- 
duction, pp. 13 ct scq. 

17 . Midrash Wayissa‘u: This small midrash, 
“the heroic legend of the sons of Jacob,” is based on 
Gen. xxxv. 5 and xxxvi. 6, and recounts the story 
of the wars of Jacob and his sons against the kings 
of the Amorites and against Esau and his army. The 
beginning of its version of the former story is as 
follows: “Our teachers said that although they did 
not pursue after them this time, yet seven years later 
all the kings of the Amorites gathered themselves 
together against the sons of Jacob. ” That the legends 
contained in the Wayissabi are very old may be in- 
ferred from the Book of Jubilees, xxxiv., xxxvii. et 
seq ., and from the Testament of Judah (Kautzsch, 
“ Apokryplien,” ii. 97 et seq., 102 et’seq., 471 et seq. ) ; 
the midrasli betrays its relationship to these old 
pseudepigrapliical writings in many details. The 
war against the Amorites is treated at greater 


length in the “Sefer ha-Yasliar,” pericope “Beslial- 
lah.” The midrash itself is contained in Yalk., 
Gen. 133, and is mentioned by Nahmanides on Gen. 
xxxiv. 13, as “Sefer Milhamot Bene Ya‘akob.” 

The text has been edited according to the Yalkut 
by Jellinek (“B. II.” iii. 1—5), and by Chones (in his 
edition of “Rab Pe‘alim,” pp. 153 et seq.), and by 
Charles in his edition of the Book of Jubilees, Ap- 
pendix 11., Oxford, 1895. 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. T r . p. 145; Rab Pc'alim , pp. 54 et 

seq.; Jellinek, B. H. iii., pp. ix. et seq. 

18. Midrasli Wayosha 4 : A midrash based on 
Ex. xiv. 30-xv. 18. It is an exposition in the style 
of the later haggadah and seems to have been in- 
tended for the “Sliirali” Sabbath or for the seventh 
day of the Passover. Entire sections are taken 
verbatim from the Tanhuma, such as the passage 
on Ex. xv. 3 from Tan., Bo, and on xv. 5 from 
Hukkat, beginning. With the story in the exposi- 
tion of Ex. xiv. 30, concerning Satan, who appeared 
before Abraham and Isaac as they went to the sac- 
rifice, may be compared the addition in Tan., Wa- 
yera, ed. Stettin, No. 24; Yalk., Ex. §§ 98-99, end; 
and “Sefer ha-Yashar,” end of pericope “ Wayera.” 
The midrash on Ex. xv. 2, 7 also contains extracts 
from the Chronicle of Moses, the passage on Usa, 
the genius of Egypt, agreeing word for word with 
the excerpt in Yalk., § 241. Here the first edition 
has merely “Midrasli,” while other editions give the 
Midrash Abkir as the source, although it is doubtful 
whether this haggadah ever occurred in that work. 

The sections begin for the most part with the 
words “ameru liakamim,” though Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi and Rabbi Samuel b. Nahmani are occasionally 
given as the authors. In the exposition of xv. 18 on 
the sorrows and the redemption in the Messianic time, 
the terrible figure of King Armilus is described, and 
it is said that he will slay the Messiah of the race of 
Joseph, butAvill himself be slain by the Messiah who 
is the son of David (comp. Suk. 52a); God will then 
gather together the scattered remnant of Israel and 
hold the final judgment; and the wonderful beauty 
of a new world full of joy and happiness is revealed. 

The Midrash Wayosha* was first published at 
Constantinople in 1519 (Metz, 1849, and elsewhere), 
and has been reprinted by Jellinek (“ B. H.” i. 35-37). 

Bibliography: Zunz, G. V . p. 282; Rah Pc l alim. p. 55; Jel- 
linek, B. H. i., p. xvii.; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim , p. 299. 

The more recent collections of small midrashim 
mentioned in this article and in Midrash Haggadaii 
are the following: A. Jellinek, “B. H.” parts i.-iv., 
Leipsic, 1853-57; parts v.-vi., Vienna, 1873-78; 
Hayyim M. Horowitz, “Agadat Agadot,” etc., Ber- 
lin, 1881; idem , “Bet ‘Eked lia-Agadot: Bibliotheca 
Haggaelica,” 2 parts, Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1881; 
idem , “Kebod Huppali,” ib. 18S8; idem, “Tosefta 
Attikta: Uralte Toscfta’s,” i.-v., ib. 1889-90; S. A. 
Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot,” i.-iv., Jerusalem, 
1893-97; idem , “Leket Midrashim,” ib. 1903: L. 
Griinhut, 44 Sefer ha-Likkutim, Sammlung Aelterer 
Midraschim,” etc., i.-vi., ib. 1898-1903; comp, also 
Abraham Wilna, “Rab Pe‘alim,” ed. Chones, pp. 
133 et' seq .; H. L. Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, “Real- 
Encye. ” s. v. “ Midrasch. ” 

In these collections, especially in Jellinek’s “Bet 
ha-Midrash.” there are many small midrashim, either 
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edited there for the hrst time or reprinted, as Avell 
as a number of works under other names, a discus- 
sion of Avhicli belongs rather to an article on mystic 
literature. The following treatises, however, may 
be mentioned here, the titles being given for the 
most part according to Jellinek: 

(1) Agadat Mashiah (Ilaggadah of the Messiah: 
ib. iii. 141 et seq.). (2) Baraita MaAse Bereshit (in 
Chones’ addenda to Abraham Wilna’s “Rab Pe- 
‘alim,” pp. 47 etseq.) ; also Seder Kabbah de-Bereshit 
(in Wertheimer, l.c. i. 1-31). (3) Gan ‘Eden we- 

Gehinnom (Paradise and Hell; ib. v. 42 et seq.). 
(4) Mahiseh R. Yehoshua* b. Levi (History of R. 
Joshua b. Levi ; ib. ii. 48 et seq.). (5) Midrash Konen 
(in “B. IT.” ii. 23-39); Be-IIokmah Yasad (Divine 
Wisdom ; ib. v. 63-69) ; Masseket Gehinnom (Tract- 
ate of Gehenna; ib. i. 147-149). (6) Milhamot ha- 

Masliiah (War of the Messiah ; ib. vi. 117 et seq.). 
(7) Misterot R. Shim ’on b. Yolmi (Mysteries of R. 
Simeon b. Yolmi; ib. iii. 7 Set seq.). (8) Otiyot de- 
Rabbi Akiba (Alphabetical Midrash of R. Akiba; 
hrst and second recensions in “B. II.” iii. 12-64; 
comp. ib. v. 31-33; vi., p. xl. ; Wertheimer, l.c. ii. 
28 et seq. ; and see Akiba be n Joseph, Alphabet 
of); Hekalot Rabbati (Great Ilekalot; in “B. H.” 
iii. 83-108); Masseket Hekalot (Tractate Hekalot; 
ib. ii. 40-47; comp, also ib. i. 58 et seq., iii. 161 et 
seq., vi. 109 et seq.)\ and “Baraita Ma‘ase Merka- 
bali” (in Wertheimer, l.c. ii. 15-25). (9) Otiyot 

Mashiali (Signs of the Messiah ; ib. ii. 58-63). (10) 

Pirke Eliyahu (Sections Concerning the Messiah; 
ib. iii. 68 et seq.). (11 ) Seder Gan ‘Eden (Description 
of Paradise; ib. ii. 52 et seq . ; second recension, ib. 
iii. 131-140; additions, ib. 194-198). (12) Sefcr Eli- 
yahu (Apocalypse of Elijah ; ib. iii. 65 et seq.). (13) 
Sefer Zerubbabel (Book of Zerubbabel; ib. ii. 54-57; 
comp, also Wertheimer, l.c. ii. 25 et seq.. 29 et seq.). 
k. c. J. T. 

MIDWIFE. — Biblical Data : Midwives are re- 
ferred to in t he Bible as having been employed among 
the Hebrews at an early period; thus Rachel and 
Tamar were assisted b}^ midwives (Gen. xxxv. 17, 
xxxviii. 28). They were called in, however, only 
in rare cases. For instance, the delivery of Rachel 
is expressly stated to have been a difficult. one, and 
Tamar was delivered of twins. But in general 
mid wives were dispensed with. Thus in Egypt, 
where the Hebrews multiplied rapidly (Ex. i. 7, 12), 
the names of only two midwives are recorded, 
Shiphrah and Puali ; and it is stated that the He- 
brew women, unlike the Egyptians, “are delivered 
ere the midwives come in unto them ” (ib. i. 15, 19). 
Sometimes the necessary service was rendered by 
friends or relatives (I Sam. iv. 20). 

The general Hebrew term for “midwife ” is 
(plural, nn^D); but the word nvn (Ex. i. 19), also, 
is interpreted by Raslii to denote mid wives, like 
the Aramaic XjWH- The word (ib. i. 16), 

which is the dual form of p&c (= “ two stones”), 
has given rise to some difficulty. The Targumim 
and the later commentators, as Rashi and David 
Kimlii, interpret it as “the delivery-stool,” while 
Ibn Janah, Joseph Kimlii, and Parboil, followed by 
some modern commentators, as Eichhorn and Kno- 
bel, render it “the womb.” Gesenius (“Th.”), re- 


jecting the idea that delivery-stools existed in Egypt 
at such an early period (comp. Ploss, “Das Weib,” 
2d ed., pp. 197, 232), translates “the stone bath.” 

Although it is not stated what were the functions 
of a midwife after the delivery, yet the services 
enumerated in Ezek. xvi. 4 were most probably 
rendered by her. 

J. M. Sel. 

In Rabbinical Literature : The midwife is 

generally designated by mi, NJYn (a term applied 
also to the lying-in woman) and by nD3D (— “the 
Aviso woman ” ; comp, the French “sage-femme”), 
but from Lev. R. xxvii. 7 it seems that tlie term 
is also applied to the midwife (comp. Gen. 
R. lx. 8). Besides tying the umbilical cord (Sliab. 
128b), she performed two other duties, as may be 
inferred from the Talmudic passage Sotah lib. 
It is here implied that “Sliiphrah” and “Pualiff 
(see Midwife, Biblical Data) were not the real 
names of the midwives, but only indicated their 
functions; the former meauing “the one Avho trims 
the child,” and the latter, “the one who talks to the 
child,” or, according to R. Ilananeel, “the one who 
whispers ” ; that is to say, the midwife whispered 
in the woman’s ear in order to facilitate parturition. 

The question Avhether the delivery-stool was in 
use in Egypt during the Biblical period is answered 
by the Rabbis in the affirmative; for they translate 
DD3N “delivery-stool,” giving various reasons for 
so doing (Sotah l.c.). The Talmudic interpretation 
of "Q8PD (Hosea xiii. 13) also is “deliveiy-stool.” 

A midwife, when called to assist a woman in 
labor, is allowed to profane the Sabbath, if neces- 
sary, in the discharge of her duties (Sliab. l.c. ; Yer, 
Sliab. xviii. 3) ; and all concessions are granted to 
her as to one engaged in saving human life. 

Although many physicians studied obstetrics, and 
rabbis who were acquainted with that science (Sam- 
uel, among others) were consulted on certain occa- 
sions with regard to the ritual cleanness or unclean - 
ness of the mother, yet it does not appear from the 
Talmud that men were ever called to assist a woman 
in her delivery. It is also difficult to say whether in 
the Talmudic times midwives Avere specially trained 
for their profession or whether they gained their 
knowledge of it merely hy watching the operations 
of others. The term riEOn, however, would seem 
to indicate that they were well trained. 

Midwives, as appears from the Talmud, were 
called to assist not only women, but even domestic 
animals (Hul. 43a). 

Bibliography: Wilhelm Ebstein, Die Medizin in JS’cnrn 
Testament and im Talmud . pp. 213 et seq.. Stuttgart, 1WU3; 
L. Kotelinann, Die Gclmrtshilfc dev Alten Hehrdev , 1 870. 
s. s. M. Sel. 

MIECZYSLAV III. See Poland. 
MIEDZYBOZ (MEDZHIBOZH) : Russian 
town in the government, of Podolia; it has a total 
population of 5,100, including 3,400 Jews. Among 
the latter there are 1,009 artisans and 57 day-labor- 
ers. There are the usual charitable organizations. 
About 300 families Avere assisted in 1898 with fuel, 
and were given aid for Passover. A JeAvisli com- 
munitj r existed at Miedzyboz as early as the six- 
teenth century, but in the course of tlie Cossack 
uprising under Chmielnicki it was destroyed. A 
few years later the census (1661) of tlie district of 
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Podolia showed that Miedzyboz had only a few 
Jewish houses, including two inns; these were ex- 
empted from taxation by privilege. During the 
war between Russia and Poland for the possession 
of Little Russia, the Jews of Miedzyboz were again 
put to the sword (1664). About 1740 the founder of 
Hasidism, Israel b. Eliezer Ba‘al Siiem-Toh, settled 
there, and began to disseminate his teachings. 

Bibliography: Rcyesty i Naclpisi , i. 426, 453, 464, St. Peters- 
burg, 1891): S. Dubnow, Ycvrc iskaya 1st or iya, ii. 428, Odessa, 

1879. 

H. K. J. 

MIEDZYRZECZ (MESERITZ or MEZHI- 
RECHYE) : Town in the government of Siedlce, 
Russian Poland; near Warsaw. It has (1904) a popu- 
lation of 13,681, of whom 9,000 are Jews. The first 
Jewish settlement dates probably from the six- 
teenth century, its members coming from Germany 
and especially from Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. The 
Jews control all the business of the town. The 
making of bristles for the German export trade, via 
Leipsic, is one of its important industries, in which 
many Jewish workmen are employed. Moses Mi- 
chel Migdal introduced this enterprise. 

The synagogue, a very imposing stone structure, 
with a seating capacity of approximately 3,000, was 
built about 1800; Count Potocki, who formerly 
owned the town, is said to have contributed a large 
sum toward its erection. The bet ha-midrasli was 
built in 1859. Miedzyrzecz has several minor congre- 
gations, a Talmud Torah, and a yeshibah (founded by 
Bendet Barg; d. 1891). Many Jews from Miedzyr- 
zecz settled in the Holy Land, among them being Zebi 
llirscli Fischbein (d. Jerusalem 1870)and David Jano- 
wer. Both contributed to the founding of a Talmud 
Torah in Jerusalem. The colonists of Yesod lia-Ma- 
‘alali, near Safed, in 1885, were all from Miedzyrzecz. 

The following is a list of the rabbis of Miedzyr- 
zecz : Zebi Hirsch. b. Abbuscb of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (d. 1734); Isaac b. Zebi Hirsch (d. 
1771); Lob of Frankfort; Nahman b. Elijah; 
Ephraim Eliezer Zebi b. Zeeb Harlap (Eliezer 
Ilarlap ; d. 1849; a descendant of Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya; he was a cabalist and left many manu- 
scripts, some of which have been published under 
the title “Migdenot Eliezer”; in its introduction he 
traces his descent from King David); Yom-Tob 
Lippe Heilpern (author of “‘Oneg Yom-Tob,” 
responsa); Joshua Lob Diskin (d. Jerusalem 
1898); Simbah Samuel (author of “Mcslmret 
Mosheh,” novelhn onMaimonides’ “ Yad ” ; d. 1S65) ; 
Israel Isser Shapiro of Augustow (d. 1895); 
Nakman Baer Shapiro (son of Israel Isser). 

Miedzyrzecz lias had several authors of note. 
Abraham Dob Berusch Flohm, maggid, was the 
author of “Hesed le-Abraham,” on the Haggadali 
(1836). He corrected for the press all the manu- 
scripts of Jacob, the maggid of Dubno. Jacob 
David Biederman was the author of annotations 
on “ Torat Kohanim ” ; lie became rabbi of Kozenitz, 
a small town near Miedzyrzecz. Moses Hayyim 
Triwaks (b. 1868) was the author of “Nod De- 
ma'ot ” (Warsaw, 1888) and “Nahalat Mosheh” 
(1890). There is a congregation in New York city 
whose members are mostly natives of Miedzyrzecz. 

IT. R. ' J. D. E. 


MIELZINER, MOSES : American rabbi and 
author; born at Scliubin, province of Posen, Ger- 
many, Aug. 12, 1828; died at Cincinnati Feb. 18, 
1903. His father, Benjamin, rabbi in his native 
town, gave him the first instruction in Talmudic lit- 
erature, while he received liis secular education 
from L. I. Braunliart, a man of superior gifts, who, 
after having been a pupil of Heinrich Heine in the 
course founded by the Culturverein in Berlin, was 
appointed principal of the 
Jewish school in Scliubin 
in 1835, and remained 
there until his death in his 
ninety-eighth year in 1904. 

In 1843 Mielziner v T as 
sent to Exin, where lie at- 
tended the yeshibah of the 
aged rabbi Wolf Klausner, 
and in 1845 he went to Ber- 
lin in pursuit of further 
secular education, attend- 
ing at the same time the Talmudic course of Rabbi J. 
J, Oettinger. Having prepared himself privately for 
academic studies, he entered the University of Ber- 
lin in 1848, and remained there until 1852, when 
Samuel Holdheim, who took a great interest in 
him, recommended him to Waren in Mecklenburg 
as teacher and preacher. The Orthodox reaction, 
introduced by the “Landrabbiner” Lupscliitz in 1853 
forced Mielziner, much to the regret of his congrega- 
tion (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud. ” 1854, p. 527 ; 1S57, p. 369), 
to resign his position. He went to Denmark, where 
liis brother Solomon ^vas minister in Aalborg, and 
soon obtained a position at Banders in 1854. In 1857 
he was called as principal of the religious school to 
Copenhagen, whore he remained until 1865, when 
he was called to the rabbinate of the Congregation 
Anshe Cliesed in New York (“New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung,” 1865, No. 215). When this congregation 
was absorbed by the Beth-El congregation, he opened 
a private school, which he conducted until 1879, 
when he received a call as professor of Talmud and 
rabbinical literature from the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati. Upon the death of Isaac M. Wise 
March 26, 190.0, he became president of this institu- 
tion, and held this position until his death. 

Mielziner was not a voluminous writer. Apart 
from several sermons which he published, the first 
of which was delivered in Waren, 1854, he wrote 
“ Die Verlfiiltnisse der Sklaven bei den Hebraern,” 
Copenhagen, 1859, this being the thesis for which 
he received the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Giessen. This book appeared also in an English 
translation under the title “ Slavery Among the An- 
cient Hebrews,” Cincinnati, 1895. As a result of 
his lectures at the college he published: “Jewish 
Law of Marriage and Divorce,” Cincinnati, 1884; 
“ Introduction to the Talmud,” ib. 1894; second edi- 
tion, New York, 1903 ; and “Legal Maxims of the 
Talmud,” ib. 1898. Mielziner edited a Danish alma- 
nac for the year 5622 = 1862-63, and “ A Selection 
from the Psalms for School and Family,” Cincinnati, 
1890. He also contributed to the “Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums,” “Ben Chananja,” the 
“ American Israelite,” and “ Die Deborah,” and wrote 
articles for the “Year-Book of the Central Confer- 
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■ence of American Rabbis” and for The Jewish En- 
cyclopedia. 

Mielziner married in 1861 Rosette Levald of 
■Copenhagen, and of the seven children who sur- 
vived him, one, Leo, is an artist, living in Paris, 
;and another, Jacob, is a rabbi at Helena, Mont. 

.Bibliography : American Israelite , Feb. 26, 1903 ; AUg.Zeit. 
desJud. 1903, pp. 271-273; Program of the Hebrew Union 
College , 1903, and Beretning om den Jodishe Beligions- 
sJcolc's Virksomhed i de Forlubne 00 Aar, Copenhagen, 1904. 
A. D. 

MIESES : A family of German and Austrian 
scholars of the nineteenth century, of which the fol- 
lowing are prominent members: 

Fabius Mieses .* Galician litterateur and phi- 
losopher; born at Brody Oct. 31, 1824; died at 
Leipsic Oct. 10, 1898. Up to his fifteenth year he 
studied Hebrew literature exclusively. At an early 
age he gave signs of great intellectual power, and 
was hailed as a genius. In the house of his father-in- 
law, I. Mieses, a scholar living in Dresden, lie met, 
besides Rapoport and other Maskilim, his future 
teacher, M. SchOngut, who initiated him into the 
study of philosophy, and with whom he used to 
converse in Hebrew during their regular daily 
walks. At the same time he assiduously applied, 
himself to the study of German, French, Italian, 
Latin, mathematics, and astronomy. In 1846 his 
German essay “Gegenwart und Vergangenlieit im 
Judentliume” appeared in Film’s "Orient”; and 
from that time he became assistant editor of and 
a regular contributor to that paper. In 1878 lie 
published (at Lyck) a didactic poem entitled “Ha- 
Emunali weha-Tebunah,” treating of Darwinism and 
its opponents. By this production he gained for 
himself a prominent and lasting place among He- 
brew poets. 

Mieses was a prolific writer. Besides frequentl} r 
contributing to various Hebrew and German peri- 
odicals, he wrote the following independent works: 

" Ha-Kabbalali weha-Hasidut” (Breslau, 1866; Odes- 
sa, 1871); “Korot ha-Filusufiyali ha-Hadashali” 
(Leipsic, 1887), a history of modern philosophy 
from Kant to Mieses’ own time; “Sliirim” (Cra- 
cow, 1891), a collection of miscellaneous poems; 
"Die Bibel der Vernunft” (Leipsic, 1895). Upon 
this last work rests his chief claim to fame, as it is 
the first and only one of its kind which was written 
in the Hebrew tongue. Mieses was opposed to all 
religious reforms. 

Bibliography: E. Ginzig, Toledot F. Mieses, Cracow, 1890; 
Keneset T Israel, p. 118, Warsaw, 1887. 
s. I. Wak. 

Isaac Mieses ; Austrian writer; born at Lem- 
berg 1802; died in 1883. A very talented boy, 
he acquired at an early age a knowledge of the 
Talmud and kindred works. Later on he devoted 
himself mainly to philosophy. He removed to 
Thorn when nearly sixty years of age. 

His works include the following; “Beitrag zur 
Wiirdigung der Wirren im Judentum,” Leipsic, 
1845; “Zofnath Paneach ; Darstellung und Kritische 
Beleuchtung der Jiidischen Geheimlelire,” in two 
parts, Cracow, 1862; “ Benedict Spinoza und Sein 
Yerhaltniss zum Kriticismus, ” in “ Zeitsclirift fur Ex- 
acte Philosophic, ” vol. iii. ; and many other scientific 
essays published in various periodicals. 


Bibliography : E. Ginzig, Toledot Fabius Mieses, Cracow, 
1890. 

8. A. II. R. 

Jacques Mieses : German journalist and chess 
master; born at Leipsic Feb. 27, 1865; educated at 
the universities of his native city and Berlin, where 
he studied mainly the natural sciences. When sev- 
enteen years of age he won the first prize at the an- 
nual tournament of one of the Berlin chess clubs, 
and then for some time devoted himself chiefly to 
theoretical chess and problems. Of the latter he 
is generally admitted to be one of the leading solvers. 
Since 1888 he has participated in most of the inter- 
national tournaments, at each of which he has gained 
prizes : 

1888. Nuremberg. 1900. Pails. 

1888. Leipsic. 1901. Monte Carlo. 

1889. Breslau. 1902. Hanover. 

1899. London. 

At the tourney held at Cambridge Springs, Pa., in 
1904, he was placed eighth, tying with Pillsbury. 

Mieses is the author of the following works on 
chess : “ Kleines Lehrbuch des Sohachspiels ” (Leip- 
sic); “ Schaclimeister-Partieen ” and, with C. 
von Bardeleben, “Lehrbuch des Schachspiels ” (ib. 
1S94). He edits also the chess columns of the “ Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,” “ Leipziger Neueste Naclirichten,” 
and “Zur Guten Stunde.” 

Bibliography: The Hastings Chess Tournament , 1895, ed. 
Cheshire, p. 361, London, 1896 ; C. T. Blanchard, Examples of 
Chess Master-Play, second series, p. 117, London, 1894. 
s. A. P. 

Judah. Lob Mieses : One of the most promi- 
nent Maskilim of Galicia; died at Lemberg 1831. 
He was a man of wealth and education, and made 
his house the center of a literary circle. He en- 
couraged and aided Isaac Erter and other young 
men who showed eagerness for knowledge and seif- 
culture, and he offered them the use of his valuable 
library. 

Mieses was a fluent Hebrew writer and a strong 
opponent of Hasidism. He was the author of 
“Kin’at lia-Emet” (Vienna, 1828; 2d ed., Lemberg, 
1879), containing an introduction and three dialogues 
between Maimonides and Solomon of Chelm, author 
of “Merkebet ha-Mislmeh” (Salonica, 1777). In 
this work Mieses pleads for pure Judaism free from 
all superstitious belief in spirits, dreams, demons, 
witchcraft, metempsychosis, etc., which in the 
course of time had obscured the light of the sub- 
lime religion. He sharply criticizes the zaddik for 
spreading the grossest superstition among the Hasi- 
dim, and for exploiting the credulity of tlie igno- 
rant masses. The author evinces a wide acquaint- 
ance with Jewish and general literature; and he 
appends to his book, under the title “ Likkute Pera- 
him,” extracts from the writings of Judah lia-Levi, 
Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, Albo, Abravanel, Joseph Del- 
medigo, and others, in support of his own views. 
He wrote also additions to David Caro’s “ Tekunat 
lia-Rabbanim ” (2d ed., Lemberg, 1879; see Jew. 
Encyc. iii. 582, s.v. Cako, David). 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 530; Bikkure 
ha-Ittim, xi. 126-142, Vienna, 1830; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 377 ; 
Geiger, Mel o Chofnajim, pp. xlviii., 51, and Hebrew text, p. 

6, Berlin, 1840 ; Gratz, Gcsch. xi. 425-426, 488, Leipsic, 1870 ; 
Kerem Hemcd, pp. 124-134, Vienna, 1833; Letteris, in Erter, 
Gesammcltc Schriften, p. v., Vienna, 1864; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels, p. 239. 

i). S. Man. 
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MIGAS, IBM. See Ibn Migas. 

MIGGO: An Aramaic word contracted from 
“ min gaw ” (= “from within ”), meaning to proceed 
from tlie content of a sentence or circumstance, and 
designating originally a conclusion based on anal- 
ogy. It is used in this sense in B. M. 5b. If it be 
assumed that one has transgressed a command- 
ment, and has taken money or property which does 
not belong to him, it follows that lie may be sus- 
pected with regard to an oath, and that he is likely 
to commit perjury. Such a conclusion, however, 
is valid only when the breaking of a venial com- 
mandment is inferred from the violation of an im- 
portant one, and not conversely (comp. Tos. B. M. 
lx., catch-word “ de-hasliid ”). Another example of 
the use of “miggo ” in this sense occurs in Suk. 7a, 
where, from the assumption that a ledge is consid- 
ered a wall in the case of a booth, the conclusion is 
drawn that a ledge is likewise a wall so far as the 
Sabbath is concerned. The Hebrew equivalent for 
the Aramaic “miggo”in this sense is “mittok,” a 
contraction of “ min tok ” (= “ from within ”). An 
example of the use of this term occurs in Bezah 
12a, where, from the fact that work is permissible on 
a holiday when it is necessary for a livelihood, it is 
inferred that it is allowed also when it is not neces- 
sary for subsistence : “Mittok ske-hutterah le-zorek j 
liutterah nami shello le-zorek.” 

Later the expression “miggo” was frequently 
used as a legal term, connoting “ for this reason. 
When, for instance, a defendant or a plaintiff who 
bases his statements on a given assertion is known 
to have other and better reasons for his complaint 
or his defense, he is believed on the ground of the 
assertion made, and it is assumed that 

Bases of he has spoken only the truth ; for had 

Legal he wished to perjure himself he would 
Argument, have alleged better reasons. Thus the 
expression “ The defendant (or the plain- 
tiff) has a miggo” signifies that he was in a position 
to produce more convincing grounds for his state- 
ments; and in like manner, the formula “His case 
is decided on account of a miggo ” signifies that he 
is believed for this reason. 

The Mishnah does not contain the word “miggo,” 
but a similar idea is expressed in the sentence “lia- 
peh slie-asar liu lia-peli slie-liittir ” (= “ the mouth 
which has bound has loosed”). An application of 
this principle occurs in Ket. 15b : “ When one says, 

‘ This field belonged to thy father, but I have bought 
it from him, ’ he is believed; for, had he wished to 
appropriate what was not liis, he would not have 
called attention to the fact that the land had pre- 
viously belonged to another.” 

Miggo is not, however, conclusive proof, but 
only evidence of probability. If two parties piesent 
their opposing statements to a judge who can not 
decide which is true, and if one part} r has a miggo, 
the fact that he did not plead other arguments 
which he might have alleged is allowed to decide 
the matter and results in a favorable judgment for 
him. The miggo is valid, therefore, only when it 
must be admitted that the party in question omitted 
the presentation of other pleas within his power in 
good faith and not for some ulterior reason. If. on 


the other hand, the latter motive is to be assumed, 
the miggo is absolutely invalid. An example may 
make this clearer. A entrusts B with a given ob- 
ject. If B asserts that the object so given him was 
destroyed through no fault of his, he is obliged to 
take the oath prescribed by the Bible, in spite of 
the fact that he has a miggo— namely, he might deny 
that A had given him the object in question.. But 
in the case in question B did not avail himself 
of this plea, only because he did not have the audac- 
ity to deny a fact known to A and because he pre- 
ferred to tell a falsehood which was not known by 
his opponents to be such (comp. Aslieri to Shebu. 

45a). . 

The miggo is, furthermore, subject to many limi- 
tations. Thus it is invalid when the better plea of 
the party in question is an unusual 

Limita- one, or one of an incriminating char- 
tions. acter, or one which is known only to 
lawyers. It is invalid also when the 
court recognizes the assertion made to be false 
(comp. Tos. B. B. 30a, s.v. 1*6). Neither is the 
miggo valid when the assertion made is suspected 
to be based on error, although the defendant or the 
plaintiff believes he is speaking the truth. When, 
for example, a wife declares that her husband died 
in battle, she is not believed simply because she has 
a miggo — namely, she might have averred that lie 
died elsewhere than in battle. The miggo can find 
no application here, because the woman s veracity 
has not been questioned, the point at issue being 
whether or not she was mistaken and thought that 
her husband died on the field, whereas he was only 
severely wounded (Yeb. 115a). 


Bibliography: Z. Fran^eUDer Genclitliche Beam nach 
Mosaisch-Talrniidiscliam Rechte , pp. 437-474, Berlin, 1646 , 
Fink, Miggo als Rechtsbeweis im Babylon ischen Talmud , 
Breslau, 1891. „ r 


MIGRATION : Removal from one region to 
another. Ever since the Exile, Jews have been 
forced to Avander from country to country, and a 
full history of their migrations would be almost iden- 
tical with a complete history of that people. 

In the first century the center of Jewish popula- 
tion, taking tlie whole spread of the Diaspora, was 
probably somewhere about Tarsus. In the twelfth 
century it had moved to the neighborhood of Troyes 
because of the migration of the Jews to Rome, to 
Spain, to Gaul, to England, and to Germany. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century, owing to tlie ex- 
pulsion and migrations from western Europe, the 
center of Jewish population had moved, over to 
Poland. It is impossible here to deal with these 
movements in detail, but the forcible migration of 
Jews to Babylonia in Bible times, whence they 
spread to Persia, and, it has been conjectured, even 
up to Caucasia, is a typical instance of such move- 
ments. Expulsion from England removed 10,000 
Jews ; that from Spain is reckoned to have spread 
more than 300,000 over the lands bordering the 
Mediterranean. The medieval history of the Ger- 
man Jews consists almost entirely of wholesale 
movements of communities from one town to an- 
other. Unfortunately in few of these instances are 
any numerical details available. It was only re- 
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eently that new conditions enable some estimate to 
be made of the numbers ot Jews forced through 
migration from their native countries. 

In recent times a new kind of migration lias taken 
place, due partly to economic causes and partly to 
persecution, which can be traced in some detail for 
the past quarter of a century. The chief countries 
from which emigration has taken place are Russia, 
Galicia, and Rumania; the chief countries of immi- 
gration, England and the United States. J. 

The emigration of Jews from Russia increased 
remarkably in the seventies and became wide- 
spread in the eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy. That until then the emigration movement 
was but slight is evidenced by the fact 
From that between the years 1821-70 only 

Russia. 7,550 Jewish emigrants from Russia 

aud Russian Poland set out for the 
United States, at that time the most important ob- 
jective point, and in the decade 1871-80 no less than 
41,057 came from Russia alone. 

The direct cause which led to the largely increased 
emigration may be found in the anti-Jewish riots 
which occurred in the early eighties. Maddened by 
fear after these riots, the Jewish population, including 
not a few professional men, formed regular emigrant 
companies. These removed to Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, England, France, the United States, and 
Palestine. There are no exact figures at hand to 
show the extent of that first emigration movement. 
The emigration from Russia to the United States’ 
which amounted, on the average, to no more than 
4,100 persons a year even in the decade 1871-80, 
reached in the decade 1881-90 an annual average of 
20, 700. The following table gives the number of Rus- 
sian Jews who emigrated to the United States during 
the several 3’ears of this decade according to the fig- 
uresof the United States Immigration Commission 
and of the United Hebrew Charities respectively: 
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However, while the riots of 1881 were the immediate 
cause of the increcised emigration, the true cause was 
undoubtedly the very unfortunate economic condi- 
tion of the Jewish population in Russia, aud the 
riots merely supplied the stimulus. The pio- 
neeis were scarcely settled in their new homes 
when their friends and relatives followed them. The 
i elutions between the Pale of Settlement and the 
countries whither the emigrants moved became more 
intimate, and because of the more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions in these countries the emigration 
to them increased. The fluctuations in the separate 
years covering the period may be explained mainly 
bj r the fluctuations in the commercial prosperity of 
these lands. 


The new and repressive measures inaugurated by 
the Russian government in the early nineties re- 
suited in another increase of Jewish emigration. 
In 1891 and 1892 occurred the administrative ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Moscow and a similar ex- 
pulsion from the villages and liamlets outside the 
Pale. It is estimated that there were expelled in 
this manner more than 400,000 persons. This mass 
of people rushed to the already overcrowded cities 
and towns of the Pale, and naturally enough could 
find no room there. As a result of this those who 
weie expelled by the administration either emigrated 
themselves or crowded out others from the Pale, and 
the latter in their turn had to emigrate. The aver- 
age number of Jewish immigrants to the United 
States, by far the greater part of whom were from 
Russia, was in the nineties more than double the 
number in the preceding decade. For the single 
years the immigration was as follows: 
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1896.. .. 

1897.. .. 

1898. . . . 

1899 .. . 
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45,137 

22,750 

27,221 

24,275 

37,011 


cis 
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28,118 

20,084 

27,409 


In Russia the emigration took place from every 
pait of the Pale and from Poland, but the greater 
numbers came from the provinces which are nearest 
the boundary, such as Volhynia, Podolia, Kiev, 
Grodno, Kovno, Suwalki, etc. 

Bibliography : T oskhod ; G. M. Price, Russkiije Yevvei v 
*893 ; Alien Immigration , Rg- 
p<» ts to the Board of Trade , London , 1893. J 

B * c - L. Wy, 

Statistics of the emigration of Jews from Austria 
and Rumania are accessible for the decade 1890-1900. 
1 hese are obtained by subtracting the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the former date from that of the end of 
the century. The increase in the Jewish popula- 
tion of Austria during that period 
was 81,594, but the excess of births 
over deaths was 186,352, showing 
that 104,758 had migrated from Aus- 
tria. The majority of these went 
, and b t y the same process it is shown 
that 108,949 Jews left that province, some of them 

going to other . parts of Austria (* 4 Oesterreicliiselie 
btatistik, ” Ixvi., pp. xxxii.-xxxiii. , Vienna, 1902). 

If the same method be applied to Rumania, from 
data supplied by J. Jacobs in “ The Jewish Chronicle,” 
Aug. 21, 1885, and by W. Rambus in Bloch’s u Oes- 
terreiehische Wochcnschrift,” 1902, p. 678, it would 
appear that between 1877 and 1894 the Jewish popu- 
lation increased 26,919, whereas the excess of births 
over deaths for that period ran to 69,193, showing 
that in those seventeen years 42, 274 Rumanian Jews 
had emigiated. Tnis number must have increased 
considerably in the last decade, during which perse- 
cution in Rumania has been more severe. 

As legal (Is the countries to which these emigrants 
from Russia, Galicia, and Rumania wend their way. 


Austria 

and 

Rumania, 
from Galicia; 
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it must be borne in mind tlmt most of the Continen- 
tal countries rigidly enforce the restrictions forbid- 
ding the Jews of eastern Europe to settle within 
their boundaries, yet, notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, it has been reckoned that nearly 30,000 have 
settled in Germany since 1875 (“Ha-Maggid,” 1903, 
No. 19). Nevertheless, there have been practically 
only two asylums for the Jews of the new Exodus, 
Great Britain and the United States, though num- 
bers have gone to South Africa; but during the 
Boer war the emigration to South Africa stopped 
on account of the limitations prescribed by the Cape 
Parliament against immigration. It is still uncer- 
tain at the present time whether the new law will 
actually stop the migration of Jews to South Africa. 
A few of the emigrants have been transported by the 
Jewish Colonization Association to the Argentine 
Republic (see Agricultural Colonies). 

So far as immigration to England is concerned 
there is difficulty in ascertaining the number, as no 
statistics of religion are taken there. 

England A conservative estimate (“Jewish 
and "United Chronicle,” Feb. 7, 1902) reckoned the 
States. number of alien Jews in London as 
55,000, five-sevenths of whom were 
Russian Poles. The total Jewish immigration dur- 
ing the past twenty years lias probably not ex- 
ceeded 100,000 for all the British Isles, of which 

80,000 came directly from Russia. 

For the United States fuller details can be given, 
as records have been kept at the chief ports of entry 
—New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore— since 
the great exodus in 1881. Between that year and 
1884 74,810 Jews were recorded as reaching the 
United States, though details no longer exist as to 
their provenience. From 1884 to October, 1903, the 
United Hebrew Charities recorded the nationalities 
of all Jewish immigrants landing at Castle Garden 
and Ellis Island, and furnish the following figures: 



Nationality. 

Total. 

A 

e . 

a> o 

P be 

5 * 

Nationality. 

Total. 

Percent- 

age. 

Russians 

Austrians .... 
Rumanians . . 

Germans 

English 

Turks 

41)0,057 

158,009 

30,099 

.15,409 

2,273 

1,534 

65.36 

25.49 

5.80 

2.48 

.36 

.24 

Dutch 

Swedes 

French 

Danes 

524 

380 

354 

225 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.04 

Total 

622,124 



Besides these, up to 1903 there have come in at 

TMiilatlelpliia oO ,264= aiicl at Ualumore 28.-4S7, ma- 
king a grand total of 775,181 of Jewish immigrants 
actually counted since 1881, of whom it may be con- 
jectured more than 500,000 were Russians, 180,000 
were Austrians, and 50,000 were Rumanians. 

Altogether during the quarter of a century from 
1881 to 1904 there lias probably been a migration 
of Jews numbering close on a million souls, of 
whom, so far as the imperfections of the records 
enable one to estimate, about 850,000 have gone to 
America, 100,000 to England, 30,000 to Germany, 
and 20,000 have been scattered throughout the rest 
of Europe. Of these 200.000 came from Galicia, 

100,000 from Rumania, and the remaining 700,000 
from Russia. Apart from these great streams of 


migratipn there is a natural ebb and flood of young 
men seeking their fortunes in most of the Euro- 
pean communities and almost all quarters of the 
globe. Their numbers are somewhat larger in pro- 
portion than those of the rest of the population, 
owing to their international relationships; but in the 
more settled communities like those of Holland, 
France, England, and the United States, where there 
is no active persecution, there is little tendency 
toward emigration. 

Among the results of migration of which notice 
will have to be taken in all statistical inquiries are 
the ages and sexes of the migrants. It has been 
reckoned that whereas in Russia persons between 
the ages of 14 and 45 form 45 per cent of the J ewish 
population, they constitute 70 per cent of those who 
migrate to America. So, too, while there are 95 
Jews to 100 Jewesses in Russia, there are said to be 
134 Jews as against 100 Jewesses among those emi- 
grating (“Ila-Zefirah,” 1903, No. 62). This is con- 
firmed by the records of the United Hebrew Chan- 
ties in New York, between 1884 and 1902, which 
show that the immigrants consisted of 222,202 males, 

155,000 females, and 197,351 children. 

This tends to make the death-rate of any popula- 
tion consisting of Russian Jewish refugees very 
low, owing to the fact that, so many of them are of 
the ages between 14 and 45, and at the same time 
renders the marriage-rate very high, as so many of 
the Jewish immigrants are between 20 and 30, the 
favorite age for marriage; but it must be borne in 
mind that there are three men to two women in the 
stream of migration. 

s. J- 

MIGUES, JOAO. See Nasi, Joseph (Joao 
Migues). 

MIHAILENI: Small town in the district of 
Dorogoi, Rumania. It was formerly called Yladeni 
and Tirgu-Nou, and was founded in 1792 by a num- 
ber of Jews under an agreement with the proprietor 
of the domain. This agreement was confirmed by 
a decree of Prince Alexander Constantine Moruzi, 
dated May 30 of the same year. Besides certain 
personal advantages, the founders obtained the right 
to use gratuitously the grounds necessary for a syna- 
gogue, a bath, and a cemetery. 

When the town came into the possession of Prince 
Michel Sturza in 1835, he made it the capital of the 
district of Dorogoi. Actuated by a desire to change 
the terms of the original agreement, he persecuted 

the inhabitants, especially the Jews, cruel ]y beating 
one of tlieir leading men and imprisoning liis son. 
Later, however, a law was enacted under which all 
artisans who should settle in the city were to be 
exempt for five years from the payment of rent 
for property held by emphyteusis. 

The law of 1838, framed by a commission which 
included seven representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity, provided that the large synagogue and 
two small ones, an oratory, and the hath should be 
exempt from rent. Because of such measures the 
Jewish population gradually increased. The num- 
ber of Jewish taxpayers increased from 60 in 1803 
to 129 in 1820; the census of 1831 reported 747 Jews 
and 72 Christians; and that of 1859 showed 2,472 
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Jews and 1,812 Christians. The Jewish population 
reached its maximum in 1886, when there were 2,855 
Jews as compared with 1,075 Christians. The city 
was, however, neglected by the authorities, and 
began to decline. In spite of an excess of births 
and the fact that many Jews expelled from neigh- 
boring villages took refuge in Mihaileni, the number 
of Jews continued to diminish. According to the 
census of 1899 there were only 2,446 Jews in Mihai- 
leni ; and this number has decreased considerably on 
account of emigration since 1900. 


ment), the traditional intonation of which is much 
later in style than that of any of the other services 
of the northern Jews. It differs from them very 
notably in its tonality also, which is that of the 
ordinary modern major mode, while the other 
services utilize scale-forms, surviving only in the 
early medieval plain-song of the Church, or in the 
folk-song of eastern Europe. This penitential set- 
ting is accordingly designated when “Mi-Kamo- 
kah ” is itself quoted as an ancient melody; and it 
is given in the accompanying transcription. 


MI-KAMOKAH 
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The income of the Jewish community, which 
amounts to 18,000 francs annually, is derived from 
a tax on meat, poultry, unleavened bread, and from 
certain other fees, including those from the bath. 
The Jews support a rabbi and four shohetim. The 
Talmud Torali of former years has been transformed 
into a modern school; but ten hadarim have been 
closed. In addition to the large synagogue, built 
when the city was founded, there are eleven small 
synagogues or oratories, and the community pos- 
sesses also a benevolent association and a Zionist 
society. 


Bibliography: t. Codrescu, Uriccirul,v iii. 152, ix. 12; Bule- 
tlmilMoldoveU March 16, 1839; N. Filipescu-Dubau, Dictiona- 
ry Geaprafic a l Judctului Dorolwi , jy. 218; Fmternita- 
tea, 1882, p. 34b; Galencland TsracUt-lUustrat pe 556U. Bu- 
charest, 1903 ; M. Schwarzfeld, Excursiuni Critice Asunra 
Istorici Evretlor , ib. 1888, pp. 16-17. 

G- E. Sd. 


MI-KAMOKAH (“Who is like unto Thee?”): 
Opening words of the verse Ex. xv. 11, which, 
with verse 18 of the same chapter (“Adonai Yim- 
lok,” etc.), is regularly employed as a response in 
the evening and morning services between the 
Shema* and the Siieaioneii ‘Esheh. Normally, as 
on week-days and ordinary Sabbaths, these verses 
are chanted to the melody-type in the free employ- 
ment of which the particular service is intoned 
(comp. Hazzanut). In one case, indeed, the setting 
of “Mi-Kamokah” may have itself determined the 
intonation of the whole of the service in which it 
finds a nlace. This is the evening service of the 
Days of Penitence (New-Year to Day of Atone- 


To the use of “Mi-Kamokah” as a response is 
due also the introduction of the more recent custom 
into the northern liturgies according to which’ certain 
melodies, usually of post-medieval adoption, sung 
in the synagogue or in the home on special occa- 
sions, have come to be utilized as representative 
themes, and chanted as such not only with “Mi- 
Kamokah” and the opening verses of Ps. cxviii. 
(see Hallel), but also with other passages utilized 
on previous days as anticipatory references to the 
occasion. As an example may be cited the practise 
customary on the last Sabbath in the month, when 
the day of the ensuing new moon is announced to 
the melody representative of any festival or fast 
which may occur in the approaching month. 

The first such melody utilized as a representative 
theme was probably that of Ma‘oz Zuu, the domes- 
tic hymn on the festival commemorating the tri- 
umph of the Maccabees, whose name, it was 
traditionally held, was itself compounded of the 
initial letters of the response “Mi-Kamokah ba- 
elim Adonai ” ; so that the introducer of the cus- 
tom saw an eponymous connection between the 
text of the response and the melody. 

According to recent practise, “Mi-Kamokali ” and 
the accompanying passages are chanted on special 
occasions to the following melodies, considered as 
representative of the respective occasions, viz. : 
Festivals (including intermediate Sabbaths) : 

Passover Addik IIu. 

Pentecost Akdamut or else Yezib Pitgam. 

Tabernacles. . . “Lulab ” chant (see Hallel). 
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Feast of Dedication 

(Hanukkah) Ma‘ oz Zuk. 

Sabbaths in the 

‘Omeii weeks. . Lekaii Dod/: of same. 

Sabbaths between 
the fasts of Tam- 
muz and An ‘Eli Ziyyon. 

At a circumcision.. A melody specially introduced 
by the moliel into the morning 
service at references to “the 
covenant.” 


Bibuokrapiiy : The traditional melodies are coUecteU tn Baer 
n n <- n i Tp till ah Nos 26. 28, 30, 48b-ol, 384-jyo, .wo-joo, zoo 
745 974-977, 1050-1052, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883; Cohen 
and Davis, Voice of Prauer and Praise , Nos. 2o, oO, 13~- 
134, 189, 292 and 294, London, 1899. F L C 

A. 


MIKMAS, DAVID IBN MERWAN. See 

David ibn Merwan al-Mckammas. 

MIKWA’OT (“Baths”; called Mikwot by the 
Geonim, in the ‘“Aruk,” and in the Mislmah, ed. 
Lowe): Treatise in the Mislmah and the Tosefta m 
the order Toliorot. The legal code of the Penta- 
teuch prescribes a bath for lepers (Lev. xiv. 9) and 
for persons suffering from certain other diseases (ib. 
xv.). The bath, according to the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of Lev. xiv. 9, must Hold at least forty 
seahs (=268.29 liters), and must be of such a size 
that the person who is to be cleansed may immerse 
his whole body (Hag. 11a). The water may be from 
a spring or a river, or it may be rain-water, but it 
must not be drawn. The treatise Mikwa ot deals 
with a more exact definition of the rules upon these 
subiects. In most of the editions of the Mishnah as 
well as in the Tosefta this treatise is the sixth in the 
order Toliorot; but in the edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud it is the seventh, and in the editions of the 
Mishnah of 1559 and 1606 it stands first in this order. 
It is divided into ten chapters, containing seventy- 
one paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i. : There are six grades of bodies, of water 
so far as cleansing and purification are concerned. 

The lowest in value is water from a 

Kind of pond, ditch, cistern, or cavern, as well 

Water. as standing water which has flowed 
from a mountain. These waters, 
under certain circumstances, cause uncleanness, but 
they may, nevertheless, be lawfully used for wash- 
ing the hands and also for making dough (§§ 1-5). 
Water still flowing from a mountain is a grade 
higher, for it can never become unclean; and it 
may therefore be used in preparing the priestly 
heave-offering of dough (§ 6). Next in ascending 
order is a body of water which contains forty scabs, 
and is therefore suitable for ritual baths and for 
the purification of vessels. Still higher in grade 
is a spring to which other water drawn from some 
source is added, and which in certain respects resem- 
bles a body of water and in others a spring (§ 0- 
A yet higher grade of water is that from a mineral 
spring, which cleanses even while flowing; and the 
highest of all is pure spring- water, which may also 
be° used for the ritual sprinkling (§ 8; comp. Lev. 

xiv. 5-6; Num. xix. 17). 

Ch, ii. : When one has bathed and is uncertain 
whether he has performed the ceremony correctly, 
or when he is in doubt as to the size of the mikweli, 


or when, on being measured, the bath is found to be 
of insufficient size, the person bathing is not consid- 
ered clean (§§ 1-2). When drawn water renders the 
mikweli unclean, even though it is doubtful wlietliei 
it fell into the batli (§ 3). Three 
Impurities, logs of water drawn intentionally len- 
der the mikweli unfit, but if uninten- 
tionall} r drawn they do not have this effect, even 
though such water lias been preserved in a vessel 
(££ 4-9). Regulations concerning a mikweli of 
water and clay, and tiie degree of fluidity of the 
day which requires that tlie latter be taken into 

account (§ 10). , 

Ch. iii. : Additional regulations concerning drawn 
water. How a mikweli made unfit by drawn water 
may be rendered tit again (§§ 1-2). Tlie method of 
reckoning drawn water derived from seveial vessels, 
and other methods of reckoning considered in con- 
nection therewith (§§ 3-4). 

Ch. iv. : How rain-water may be led into a 
mikweh and not be considered drawn water (§§ 1-3). 
On the mixing of rain-water and drawn water be- 
fore they reach the mikweli (§ 4). Cases in which 
a conduit of stone is considered a vessel, so that tlie 
water in it is regarded as drawn water. Of the 
conduit of Jehu at Jerusalem (§ o). 

Ch. v. : Cases in which a spring resembles a mik- 
weh, its water having cleansing properties when 
collected in a pool (“ashboran ”), but not while it 
flows (§§ 1-3). Whether tlie sea may 
Flowing be considered a mikweli and whether, 
Water. even while flowing, it cleanses (§ 4). 

Flowing or dripping water, and what 
objects may be used to stop the flow (§ 5). Regard- 
ing a wave of the sea which contains forty seahs, 
and other bodies of water (§ 6). 

Ch. vi. : Of holes and rifts connected with a mik- 
weh (§ 1). Of dipping several objects at once (§ 2). 
Of reservoirs lying near one another (§ 3).. Cases in 
which drawn water does not make the mikweli un- 
fit (^ 4). Of large vessels standing in the mikweh 
or in the sea ($§ 5-6). Of the connection of mik- 
wa’ot with each other (§§ 7-9). Of pipes fixed m 
bath-houses (§§ 10-11). 

Ch. vii. : Things which may make up the measure 
of forty seahs, such as ice, snow, and hail, and 
things which may not, although they do not make 
the mikweh unfit (§§ 1-2). Cases in which the mik - 
well becomes unfit through a change of color in the 
water (§§ 3-5). Of bathing in a mikweh which 
contains exactly forty seahs (§§ 6-7). 

Ch. viii. : The baths in tlie land of Israel, even in 
its heathen cities, are clean and fit for use; but the 
heathen batlis in other lands are to be considered 
clean only in one respect (§ 1). The bathing of 
those who have certain diseases, and how sncli per- 
sons are to bathe (§§ 2-5). 

Ch. ix. : Enumeration of things which, if they 
touch the bather, render the bath inef- 
TJse of fectual (§§ 1-4). Things which have 
Mikweli. a similar effect with regard to the hath 
in case they come in contact with ob- 
jects dipped in the water (§§ 5-6). 

Ch. x. : Detailed regulations concerning the dip- 
ping of objects which are to be cleansed (§§ 1-5; 
comp. Num. xxxi. 23). Regarding the purification 
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of water by contact (“liashakah ”) with the water of 
tJje barli ($ 6). Of unclean foods and drinks which 
defile and of the method of reckoning t;hcm(£§ 7-8). 

In the Toselta the treatise Mik wa ? ot is divided into 
seven chapters. Especially interesting j n the To- 
sefta are the discussions between R. Tarfon and R. 
Akiba concerning the bath of Jabneli. Noteworthy 
also is the discussion between Jose tiie Galilean 
and Akiba in which P. Tarfon expressed his respect 
for Jose (viii. 11). 

s - J. Z. L. 

MIKWEH (rabbinic Hebrew, mikwah; plural, 
mikwa’ot): Literally, a “collection,” a “collected 
mass, ’’especially of water (Gen. i. 10; Ex. vii. 19; Lev. 
xi. 36 ; comp. Isa. xxii. 11). Because of the use made of 
this word in connection with ritual purification (Lev. 
xi. 36), it has become 1 he term commonly used to desi g- 
nate the ritual bath. In all cases of ritual impurity it 
was necessary for the person or object to be im- 
mersed in a bath bui.lt in accordance with the rules 
laid down by the 
Pabbis (see Ablu- 
tion; Baths; Pu- 
rity). Since the Dis- 
persion the custom of 
observing the laws 
of purity has on the 
whole fallen in to des- 
uetude, except in 
the case of the im- 
pure woman (seeNiD- 
daii). With regard 
to her the laws are 
still observed in most 
Orthodox communi- 
ties, and therefore 
t he ritual mik well 
is still a necessary in- 
stitution there. Some 
observant Jews, espe- 
cially among the Ha- 
sidim, immerse them- 



selves in the mik well in cases also of impurity 
other than niddah. 

In order to lie ritual!}’ lit for use, the mikweli 
must contain sufficient water to cover entirely the 
body of a man of average size. The Pabbis esti- 
mated that the mikweli should be 3 cubits long, 1 
cubit wide, and 1 cubit deep (= 44,118.375 widths of 
the thumb; Shullnin ‘Aruk, Yoreli 
Size and De‘ah, 201, 1), containing 40 se’alis of 
Contents, water (‘Er. 4b; Yoma 31a; et <tl.; 

comp. Pes. P. 82b). The se’ah is de- 
scribed as a measure holding 144 eggs (Num. P. 
x viii- 1 » ), i.e.. 24 logs ( = 24 pints = 3 gallons approx- 
imately ; see Weioiits and Measures), so that the 
mikweli must contain at least 120 gallons of water. 

The water of the mikweli must come from a nat- 
ural spring or from a river that has its source in a 
natural spring (Si fra to Lev. xi. 36). A tank filled 
by the rain may be used as a mikweh, although 
some authorities forbid the use of a pool which is full 
of water in the rainy season and dried up in the sum- 
mer (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mikwa’ot, iii. 1-3; Yoreh 
Dekah, 201, 2, Isserles’ gloss). A mikweh derived 
from snow, ice, or hail is regarded by the author- 


Jewisn Bath of the Sixteenth Century. 

(Fnim Philipp von AlLndorf, “ Dur Jurten Bailstub,” 13 .".’).) 


ities as ritually fit for use, although there is a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the manner of melt- 
ing the snow (Mik. vii. 1; Yoreh De‘ah, 201, 30; 
comp. SIIaK and “ Pithe Teshuhah,” acl loc . ; see also 
“Hatam Sofer” on Yoreh De‘ah, 200, 213). 

The water contained in the mikweh must not have 
passed through a vessel of such a form that it cau 
hold objects placed in it. Pipes open on both 
sides are not regarded as vessels in the accepted 
meaning (Mik. iv. 1; “Yad ” l.c. vi. 1, 2). In large 
cities, where the water-supply comes through 
underground pipes and where water is measured 
by meters, many poiuts involving legal techni- 
calities must be observed in the construction of 
a mikweh. In order to observe these the follow- 
ing is the process followed by some rabbis in the 
building of a mikweh in a large city : A small mik- 
weh, with a capacity of 40 se’alis, is built near a 
large tank, and a conduit, is made from the smaller 
tank that leads to an opening in the larger. 

T li e s m all tank 
or mikweh is first 
filled with snow 
or ice ; when the 
snow or ice fills it to 
the brim the aperture 
leading into the large 
tank is opened, and 
water is poured over 
the ice or snow and 
passes into the large 
tank. Thus the 
original mikweh is 
made from snow or 
ice, about the ritual 
fitness of which there 
is no doubt, and then 
as much water is 
added as is needed 
(Yoreh De'ali. 201, 
36; “ Resp. Rosh,” 30, 
31; Caro, “ Alika t Ro- 
bi-Yehudah,” 2d series, 


kel,” pp. 50,51, 56; “Noda 

Yoreh Do'ah, 136, 137; “Hatam Sofer,” ih. 198 
199, 203, 204, 206; Berlin, “Mesliib Dabar,” ii. 38). 

If three logs (= pints) of water be poured into 
a mikweh which does not have the prescribed meas- 
ure of water, the mikweli becomes unfit for ritual 
use, even though the 40 se’ahs are later completed 
in a legitimate manner. In such a case, the mikweli 
has to be emptied and then refilled in the proscribed 
way. If, however, the mikweli has the required 
measuie, water from other sources may he poured 
into it without impairing its ritual fitness (Mik. iii. ; 
“Yad,” l.c. v. ; Yoreh De‘ah, 201, 15 et seq.). 

The ritual bath always formed one of the most 
important institutions of a Jewish community (see 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 
70). In urgent cases it was permitted eveif to sell 
a synagogue in order to erect a mikweh (Berlin, 
“Mesliib Dabar,” ii. 45). 

A - J. II. G. 

MILAN (Latin, Mediolanum) : Capital of Lom- 
bardy, and the largest commercial city of Italy. 
Jews settled there under Roman rule and were per- 
secuted even in the early Christian period. Am- 
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brose, the patron saint of the city, was their invet- 
erate enemy, and hoped to become a martyr by the 
destruction of a synagogue. In 388, when the em- 
peror Theodosius commanded a bishop to rebuild a 
synagogue which he had bidden some monks to des- 
troy, Ambrose called Theodosius a Jew, and attacked 
him so bitterly that he countermanded his order. An 
inscription commemorates his hatred of the Jews 
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(Giulini, “Memorie Spettanti alia Storia di Milano,” 
vi. 162). The records of the following centuries 
mention Jews in Lombardy as large landowners. 
At Milan, in the tenth century, there was a mint- 
master named Gideon who was probably a Jew. 
During the period of the great wars and the rapid 
rise of the Italian cities the Jews seem to have been 
excluded therefrom, yet commerce and banking, 
which were in the hands of Jews in other countries, 
were so skilfully carried on by the Lombards that 
all competition seemed undesirable, especially wdien 
complicated by religious antipathies. During the 
great persecution of heretics in 1820 the podesta 
was obliged to promise to expel all Jews, and not 
to readmit any to the city or to the bishopric in op- 
position to the wishes of the archbishop, nor were 
they allowed to return to the territory of Milan be- 
fore the fifteenth century. On Jan. 
Expelled 23, 1452, in consideration of the pay- 
in 1320. ment of a large sum of money, the 
Jews of Milan received from the pope, 
through the intercession of the duke, permission to 
build synagogues, to celebrate their feasts, and to 
intermarry, yet the granting of these privileges was 
excused in ambiguous phrases, and the Jews were 
compelled to wear the yellow badge. 

The holocaust of the Jews at Trent in 1475 
aroused hatred against their coreligionists in the 
territory of Milan, and this was fanned by the 
speeches of Bkrnardinus of Feltbe. Although 
the dukes tried to protect the Jews, the latter seem 
to have been expelled from the city, so that the 
confirmation of the privileges granted by Pope Paul 
HI. in 1541, the search of the Inquisition for inter- 
dicted Hebrew books in 1554 and 1566, as well as 


the repeated decrees of expulsion issued by Philip 
II. and Philip III., applied only to the communities 
in other cities of the dukedom, Alessandria and 
Cremona being the most important of these. Then 
no Jews were living at Milan, although some did 
reside in the neighboring cities of Padua and Lodi. 

When Milan came under Austrian rule in 1714 Jews 
seem to have settled there again. They were subject 
to the same laws as their coreligionists in Mantua. 

The interdiction against tlie forcible 

Under baptism of Jewish children, issued in 
Austrian 1765 and 1768, and still extant, was re- 

Kule. newed by the Austrian laws of 1803 
and 1817. The remarkable growth of 
Milan after 1848 brought many Jews to the city, 
especially from Piedmont, Mantua, and the Papal 
States, and the community, which had formerly be- 
longed to Mantua, became autonomous. In 1857 it 
numbered 500 persons, and in 1901 about 2,000, to 
whom may be added many Jews who are not pub- 
licly known as such. 

The following persons may be mentioned among 
the prominent Jews of Milan: Joachim Baseyi (an 
eminent lawyer, counsel for Andreas Hofer), and the 
senators Tullo Massarani and Graziaclio Ascoli. 
Of the rabbis the most prominent have been Moses 
Menaliem Coen (Rapoport), who took part in the 
dispute regarding the mikweh at Rovigo, and, 
in the nineteenth century, Mose Mazliah Ariani and 
Alessandro da Fano. 

Bibliography: Erscli ancl Ctruber, Encyc. s.v. Judeii , ii. 27, 

147 ct xcq.\ Educcitore IuraeUta, iil. 107 ct t>eq. 

G. I- L. 

MILCAH (mta): 1. Daughter of Haran, and 
wife of her uncle Nalior (Gen. xi. 29). She bore 
eight sons, the youngest of whom was Betliuel, 
father of Rebekah (ib. xxii. 21-23). Ibn Ezra 
commentary on Ger. xi. 29) thinks that Haran, 
MilcalTs father, was a different person from Haran, 
Abraham’s brother, and consequently that Milcah’s 
husband was not her uncle. 2. Fourth daughter of 
Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 33). 

e. G. ii. M. Sel. 

MILCOM. See Molocit. 

MILES OE MARSEILLES, or SAMUEL 
BEN JUDAH BEN MESHULLAM (surnamed 
Barbaveira) : Provencal physician and philoso- 
pher ; born at Marseilles 1294. In some manuscripts 
lie is designated by the name “Bongodos,” the Pro- 
vencal equivalent of “Ben Judah.” From early 
youth he devoted himself to the study of science 
and philosophy. While still young he left his na- 
tive place for Salon, where he studied astronomy 
under the direction of Abba Mari Senior Astruc de 
Noves. In 1322 lie is met with at Beaucaire as a 
prisoner together with other Jews in the tower of 
Rodortc. Later he sojourned successively at Mur- 
cia, Tarascon, Aix, and Montelimar. 

Miles became known through his Hebrew transla- 
tions from the Arabic of scientific and philosophical 
works. These include: (1) “ Ha-She’elot lia-Dibriy- 
yot meha-Dcrushim Aslier le-Filusufim.” transla- 
tion of questions or dissertations concerning some 
obscure points in the commentary of A vermes on 
certain parts of the “Organon,” finished May 8, 
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1320; (2) translation of the Middle Commentary of 
Averroes on Aristotle’s “Ethics,” completed at 
Beaucaire Feb. 9, 1321 ; (3) translation of the com- 
mentary of Averroes on Plato’s “Republic,” fin- 
islied Sept. 3, 1321, at Beaucaire. in the tower of 
Rodorte; (4) translation of the compendium made 
by Averroes of Aristotle’s “Organon,” completed at 
Tarascon Dec. 13, 1329; (5) translation of the text 
of the figures 30 and 31 of the treatise of Euclid on 
the live bodies (in completion of the translation of 
Kalonymus, where these figures are wanting), fin- 
ished Aug. 23, 1335; (0) commentary on the “Al- 
magest,” parts i.-iii. ; (7) translation of a compen- 
dium of the “Almagest ” by Abu Mohammed Jabar 
ibn Allah, translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
by Jacob ben Machir and corrected by Miles, finished 
Dec. 17, 1335, at Aix ; (8) “Ma’amar Alexander ha- 
Firdusi, ” treatise of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the 
soul, translated from the Greek into Arabic by 
Ishak ibn Himaiu, finished July 4, 1340, at Monte- 
limar; (9) translation of the astronomical works of 
the vizier Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibn Mu'adh. of 
Seville, in two parts: (1) treatise in seven chapters ; 
on the eclipse of the sun July 3, 1079; (2) “Iggeret 
be-'Ammud ha-Sliahar,” treatise on the aurora; (10) 
“Ma’amar be-Tenu'at ha-Kokabim ha-Kayyamim,” 
treatise on the movement of the fixed stars by Abu 
Ishak al-Zarkala. 


Neubauer, Lea Ecnvains jvifa Franca is, pp. 207 et s en.: 
Stemschneicier, Hchr. Ucbers . pp. 131,138,152,222; Gross. 
Gallia Judaica, p. 379. 
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MILHAU, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (called 
also Joseph Moscat) : French scholar and liturgical 
poet; lived at Carpentras in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of a work 
entitled “Ozerot Yosef” (Leghorn, 1783), a com- 
mentary on Rashi’s and Elijah Mizrahi’s commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, and of a poem recited at 
Avignon at the circumcision ceremony. Zunz (“Z. 
G.” p. 470) says that “Joseph of Milhau of the eight- 
eenth century ” composed several liturgical poems; 
and, indeed, the Malizor of Avignon contains other 
pieces of his. But in Jost’s Annalen,” i. 341, Zunz 
attributes those poems to the Joseph of Milhau 
who in 1751 was a member of the rabbinical college 
and who was apparently another person than the 
subject of this article. 


Bibliography : Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 345 ; Steinschneider, 
Gat. Tiodl. col. 1513; Zunz, in Alla. Zcit. dcsJml. iii. 682. 

M. Sel. 


MILHAU, MOSES BEN MICHAEL ; 

French scholar and poet; lived at Carpentras in the 
second half of the eighteenth centiny. Moses Mil- 
Imu seems to have been the father of Joseph b. 
Moses MrurAU, as may be concluded from the gen- 
ealogy given by the latter in his work. Miihau 
was the author of: ” Mishpat Emet,” a philosophical 
essay on Job, a kind of theodicy ; “ Matteh Mosheli,” 
a rimed paraphrase of Ruth, with philosophical rc- 
fiections; and “Iggeret ha-Nehamah,” a rimed work 
purposing to console the reader in his sadness ; all 
three works being published at Leghorn in 1787. 
A poem entitled " Mizmor Shir lc-Napoleon ” (Paris, 


1806) was composed in honor of Napoleon I. by a 
Moses Milhau, who is identified by Zedner (“Cat. 
Ilebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 544) with the subject of 
this article; but if the latter was the father of Jo- 
seph of Milhau, it is not likely that he was still 
living in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 378; Gross, Gallia Ju- 
daica , p. 345. 

s - M. Sel. 

MILHAUD (Latin, Amiliavum; Hebrew, 

I Village in the department of 

Garil, France. In Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rabbins 
Frangais, ” p. 665, its name is given as It has 

been erroneously confounded with Millau (the an- 
cient iEmilianum or Amilbanum) in the department 
of Aveyron, where there probably never was a Jew- 
ish community. There are no documents to indicate 
the status of the Jewish community of Milhaud in 
the Middle Ages. Whatever it may have been, the 
Jews established there were expelled in 1306. They 
sought refuge in the Comtat-Veuaissin, chiefly at 
Carpentras, where many of their descendants were 
living in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. The name “ Milhaud, ” “ Milhau, ” or “ Mil- 
liaud ” is still a common one among the Jews of 
southern France. 

The scholars of Milhaud include: Don Dieulosal; 
Abraham ben Reuben ben Joseph ben Joshua Ami- 
labi (14th cent.); Moses Gabriel 

translator and commentator of the medical work 
“Tabula Super Vita Brevis,” by Arnauld de Ville- 
neuve; Maestre Bonenfaut or Hezekiali of Mil- 
haud, author of the medical work “Gabriel” (16th 
cent.); Immanuel ben Gad; Joseph of Milhau, 
member of the rabbinical college of Carpentras; 
David of Milhau ; Moses ben Michael ; and Joseph 
of Milhau (called also “Joseph Muscat ”), author of a 
commentary on Raslii entitled “ Ozerot Yosef ” (18th 
cent.). 


i , V. V rtUU ^‘ tnuui . y , m isi ucluiscuc y.L nnaien, 

1839, pp. 19(5, 341 ; Zunz, Ritas dcr Si/naaogc von Aviation , 
in Allg. Zcit. cles Jad, 1839, p. 1786; idem, Z. G. p. 470; 
R. E.J. ix. 216, xii. 197-220 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp.343- 
346, -^Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francjais, pp. 
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MILK (Hebrew, “halab”; Aramaic, “helba”): 
A common article of food among the ancient He- 
brews.— Biblical Data: Palestine is praised in the 
Bible as a “land flowing with milk and honey ” (Ex. 
iii. 8 et al.) y milk representing the common necessi- 
ties of life, and honey referring to luxuries. In Isa. 
Iv. 1, milk is coupled with wine to denote a similar 
idea (comp. Ezek. xxv. 4). The Israelites used the 
milk of goats (Deut. xxxii. 14) and the milk of sheep 
(Prov. xxvii. 27). Cows’ milk is rarely mentioned 
(comp. Deut. l.c.), probably because of its scarcity 
owing to the unsuitability of the mountainous coun- 
try of Palestine for pasturing large cattle. Milk 
was received in buckets (Job xxi. 24) and kept in 
skins (Judges iv. 19), and was used as a refreshing 
drink at meals (Gen. xviii. 8). 

Milk was supposed to give whiteness to the teeth 
(lb. xlix. 12), and was employed as a simile for the 
whiteness of the human body (Lam. iv. 7; comp. 
Cant. v. 12). Deborah refers to milk (“hem’ah” in 
parallelism to “halab”) as “a cup of the nobles” 
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(Judges v. 25) ; and in several other texts it is spoken 
of as one of the most delicious beverages (comp. 
Cant. iv. 11, v. 1). Ben Sira counts milk among 
“the principal things for the w hole use of man’s 
life” (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxix. 26). The abundance 
which the Israelites will enjoy in Messianic times is 
pictured in the figure that the hills of Palestine will 
flow with milk (Joel iv. [A. V. iii.] 18; comp. Isa. 
vii. 22). Cream or butter (“hem’ah”) is also used 
as a figure denoting abundance (Isa. l.c . ; Job xx. 
17), and is frequently mentioned with milk (Gen. 
xviii. 8; Deut. xxxii. 14; Judges v. 25; Prov. xxx. 
33; el alX See Cheese ; Food. 

s. J. H. G. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Although re- 
garded as a pleasant beverage (Ket. 111a; “ Agadat 
Shir lia-Shirim,” ed. Scliecliter, p. 187, note, Cam- 
bridge, 1896), milk was probably used more by the 
poorer classes of the community than by the rich 
(Hul. 84a ; Talk., Prov. 961). It was especially used 
as food for infants (Seder Eliyaliu Zuta, ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 195, Vienna, 1903; comp. Heb. v. 12; I Cor. 
iii. 2; I Peter ii. 2). A mixture of milk and honey 
was regarded as a delicious drink (Cant. R. iv. 22). 
One is counseled against drinking beer or wine after 
milk (M. I£. 11a). In a figurative sense milk was 
used to denote whiteness and purity (Gen. R. xcviii. 
15; Cant. R. v. 10). One who wishes his daughter 
to be fair should feed her in her youth on young 
birds and on milk (Ket. 59b). Milk is one of the 
five things (three, in Talk., Isa. 480) to which the 
Torah was compared (Deut. R. vii. 3; comp. 
Ittmhi’s commentary on Isa. Iv. 1). On this ac- 
count some maintain that the custom arose of eating 
food prepared with milk on the festival of Sliabu‘ot 
(“Kol Bo,” 52; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 494, 3, Isscrles’ gloss ; see Siiabu'ot). He who 
devotes himself to the study of the Law will be 
greeted in the future world with sixty cups of milk, 
besides many other delicious beverages (“Agadat 
Shir ha-Sliirim,” p. 84, note). 

The permission to drink milk was regarded by the 
Rabbis as an exception (“ hiddush ”), since it was held 
that the milk of mammals is derived 
Halakah. from decomposed blood (Nid. 9a), and 
is furthermore something separated 
from a living animal and therefore to be included in 
the general prohibition against eating anything that 
comes from the living (“ dabar min lia-hai ” ; Bek. 
6b). The milk of an unclean animal is forbidden in 
accordance with the general rule, “ that which comes 
from the unclean is unclean ; from the clean, clean ” 
(ib. 5b; comp. Gen. xxxii. 16). It is forbidden also 
to use the milk of an animal suffering from a visible 
malady which causes the animal to be ritually 
unfit for food (“terefah”), or that of an animal 
found, after the ritual slaughtering, to have suffered 
from such a disease as late as three days before its 
death (Hul. 112b ; comp. ib. 11a, Tos., s.t. “ Atya ” ; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Ma’akalot Asurot, iii. 16; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 81). 

Milk bought from a non-Jew is forbidden, the ap- 
prehension being that the non- Jew in his carelessness 
or from a desire to improve it may have mixed with 
it some forbidden ingredient. If, however, a Jew 
has been present at the milking, the milk may be 


used. Different customs prevail with regard to the 
use of butter bought from a non-Jew; and even 
with regard to milk and cheese later authorities are 
more lenient (‘Ab. Zarah 29b, 35b; “Yad,” l.c. iii. 
12-17 ; Yoreh De‘ah, 115 ; see Cheese). The process 
of curdling milk was effected in Talmudic times 
either by rennet (“kebali,” ‘Ab. Zarah, l.c.) or by 
the juice of leaves or roots (‘Orlah i. 7). 

Milk is one of the three beverages which, if left 
uncovered overnight, should not be used, because it 
is possible that a serpent may have left its venom 
therein. In places where serpents are not found, 
this apprehension does not exist (Ter. viii. 4, 5; 
Yalk., Judges, 45; “Yad,” Rozeah, xi. 7; Yoreh 
De‘ali, 116, 1; comp. “Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc.). 
Milk is also one of the seven beverages that make 
articles of food liable to receive impurity (Maksli. 
vi. 4; see Purity). 

The Rabbis did not hesitate to admit their inability 
to assign a reason for the prohibition against eat- 
ing meat with milk (“basar be-halab”), and they 
accordingly labeled it as “hiddush,” 

Milk and an exception, a unique law (Pes. 44b; 

Meat. Hul. 108a; comp. Rashi and Tos. ad 
loc.). Maimonides says in this con- 
nection: “Meat boiled with milk is undoubtedly 
gross food, and makes overfull. But I think that 
it was probably prohibited because it was somehow 
connected with idolatry, forming perhaps part of 
the services at a heathen festival.” This latter 
theory he supports by the fact that in Exodus the 
prohibition against seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk is mentioned twice in connection with the 
festivals (“ Moreh,” iii. 48). 

Basing their opinions on an ancient tradition, the 
Rabbis "explained the thrice-repeated prohibition 
against seething the kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 
xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21) as referring to 
three distinct prohibitions — (1) against cooking meat 
and milk together; (2) against eating such a mix- 
ture; and (3) against deriving any benefit from such 
a mixture (Hul. 115b; comp, there the various at- 
tempts made to find Biblical support for the prohi- 
bition against eating meat with milk). It is curious 
to note in this connection that Onkelos, a most lit- 
eral translator, renders the passages in all the three 
places by “ye shall not eat meat with milk” (tfp 
n^rn p^n; comp. LXX. to Ex. xxxiv. 26). 
The expression “ kid ” was accepted to be a generic 
term including all mammals and, according to some, 
even birds (Hul. 113a). The prevalent opinion, 
however, is that the prohibition against eating 
poultry with milk is of rabbinic origin merely 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” Ma’akalot Asurot, ix. 4; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 87, 8). Fish and lo- 
custs as well as eggs are excluded from the prohi- 
bition (Hul. 103b, 104a; Bezali 6b). 

The prohibition against eating meat with milk 
was extensively elaborated by the Rabbis, who 
provided for every possible occurrence. . Not only 
was the eating of meat with milk forbidden, but 
also the eating of meat that had a taste of milk, or 
vice versa ; for “ the taste of forbidden food is for- 
bidden as the food itself” (ip'JD DtfD; Hul. 98b, 
108a; Pes. 44b; ‘Ab. Zarah 67b; .etal.). If a piece 
of meat that had become forbidden as food because 
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it had absorbed milk to an extent which made the 
taste of the latter appreciable in it was cooked with 
other meat in a pot, all that the pot contained was 
forbidden, unless the contents were sixty times as 
great as the prohibited piece, it was not sufficient 
that there should be in the pot sixty times as much 
meat as the quantity of milk absorbed in the piece of 
meat; for with regard to meat and milk the principle 
Avas that the forbidden piece became in itself a “car- 
cass,” i.e., a forbidden object; and Avlien it could not 
be recognized, it Avas necessary that the taste of it 
should be annihilated JWJW nD\nn ; Torch 

De’ah, 92, 4; comp. Isserles’ gloss, Avhere the prin- 
ciple is extended to all kinds of forbidden food). 

A pot in which meat has been cooked should not 
be used for cooking milk, and vice A r ersa. If such 
a pot be so used within twenty-four 

Cooking- hours after it has been usedAvith milk 

Vessels. or meat respectively, everything that 
is in it becomes ritually untit, unless 
the contents of the pot are sixty times as much 
as the pot itself. If the second cooking takes place 
twenty -four hours or more after the first, the con- 
tents of the pot are permitted for use ; for the food 
Avhich the pot has absorbed in the first cooking lias 
by that time lost its agreeable taste, and the general 
rule is that any vessel which communicates an of- 
fensive taste DVD jDU) does not render food 

ritually unfit for use. The pot itself, lioAvever, 
should not be used either with meat or with milk 
(Yoreli De‘ah, 93, 1; comp. SIIaK ml loc.). 

Food prepared with milk and food in which meat 
is an ingredient should not be eaten at the same 
meal. The general custom is to Avait six hours be- 
tween a meal at Avliicli meat lias been eaten and one 
at which food prepared with milk is to be eaten, 
although custom varies in this particular, some per- 
sons waiting one hour only. There is no need to 
Avait at all after eating food prepared Avitli milk ; it 
is necessary only to see that there is none of the food 
left on the hands, and also to wash the mouth be- 
fore partaking of meat. It is forbidden to place 
meat upon the table at the same time Avilli food pre- 
pared with milk, lest by mistake both be eaten to- 
gether. In the households of observing Jews not 
only are there two separate sets of dishes and of 
kitchen utensils, but different table-cloths are used 
for meals consisting of food prepared Avith milk and 
those at which meat is eaten (Yoreli De‘ah, 88, 89). 
As bread is eaten with meat it is not permitted to 
prepare it Avitli milk unless the form and size of the 
loaf or cake are different from those of ordinary 
bread (ib. 96). See Dietary Laws; Food. 

a. J. H. G. 

MILL AND MILLSTONE. See Flour. 

MILLAUD (ARTHUR PAUL DAVID), AL- 
BERT ; French journalist and playwright; born 
at Paris in 1836; died there Oct. 22, 1892; son of 
MoTse Millaud. When only eighteen years of age 
lie published a volume of poems Avhich met Aritli 
considerable success. In 1869 he joined the staff of 
the “Figaro,” for Avhich be originated the style of 
feuilletonism Avhich it has since adopted. To the 
“Figaro” he contributed a number of Avitty and 
sarcastic poems and sketches, published under the 


pseudonyms “Baron Grimm” and “La Bruyere.” 
.Later these were published collectively under the 
title “Petite Nemesis.” 

For the stage Millaud wrote, often in collabora- 
tion Avitli others, a great number of excellent pieces, 
mostly iu a sarcastic vein, the leading roles of Avhich 
were played generally by Madame Judic. Of these 
plays the following maybe mentioned: “Madame 
1’ Arckiduc ” ( 1874) ; “ Niniche ” (1878) ; “ La Femme 
a Papa” (1879); “Lili” (1882); “Mam’zelle Ni- 
touclie” (1883); “Le Remords d’Anatole” (1885). 
In his younger days Millaud, together Avitli Abel 
Auerbach, founded the “ Revue de Poche,” and later 
the “ Gazette de IJollande,” but neither of these ven- 
tures proved successful. 

Bibliography : Jew. Clirrm. Jan. 9, 1885; Nouveau Larnusse 

T"* F. C. 

MILLAUD, EDOUARD : French barrister and 
statesman; born at Tarascon, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Sept. 27, 1834; educated at Lyons, and there ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856. Taking an active part in 
politics, he Avas an opponent of the imperial govern- 
ment and became attorney-general for Lyons after 
the overthrow 7 of Napoleon III. He resigned in 
1871 ; but in the same year he Avas elected to the 
Assembly as a member of the Extreme Left, Avas re- 
elected in 1876 and in 1877, always belonging to the 
Republican Union, of Avhich political club lie Avas 
one of the founders. In 1880 lie Avas elected to the 
Senate, and in 1891 and 1900 was reelected. Being a 
good speaker, Millaud lias taken a prominent part 
in the debates of the Upper House and lias been a 
member of several commissions. In 1886 he became 
secretary of public Avorks in the cabinet of Frey cine t, 
and in the following year in that of Goblet, resigning 
in 1887. 

Millaud has written several essays on jurispru- 
dence, including medical jurisprudence, in the pro- 
fessional journals, and is the author of: “Etude sur 
rOrateur Hortensius,” 1859; “ De la Reorganisation 
de TArmee,” 1867; “ Devons-Nous Signer la Paix? ” 
1871. 

Bibliography : Curinier, Diet. Nat.; Nouveau Larnmse 11- 

F. T. II. 

MILLAUD, MOISE-POLYDORE : French 
journalist and banker; born at Bordeaux Aug. 27, 
1813; died at Paris 1871. The son of a poor Jew- 
ish tradesman, he received but a meager education, 
and entered a bailiff’s office as clerk. He applied 
himself to literature from liis youth, and at the age 
of twenty established a small newspaper, “Le Lu- 
tin.” In 1836 he went to Paris and founded “Le 
Gamin de Paris,” the first neAcspaper to be sold at 
the doors of theaters, and “Le Negociateur,” con- 
cerned entirely with commercial matters. Although 
neither Avas financially successful, he gained val- 
uable training from them. In 1839 he founded 
“ L’ Audience,” devoted exclusively to the uoavs of 
the law 7 courts, Avhich Avas very prosperous until 
1845 ; and lie Avas the leading competitor of the “ Ga- 
zette des Tribunaux.” On Feb. 24, 18-15, lie estab- 
lished “La Libert t\” Avhich strongly supported the 
cause of Prince Louis Napoleon. After the insur- 
rection of June the paper was suppressed. To 
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gether with Mikes, bis compatriot, be started an 
industrial and financial sheet, “Le Journal des 
Chemins de Fer,” which became a power in matters 
of speculation and finance. Availing themselves of 
the popularity of Lamartine, the two collaborators 
established the paper “Le Conseiller du Peuple,” 
and founded the two banking institutions Caisses 
des Actions Reunies and Caisses des Chemins de 
Fer, from which Millaud retired in favor of Mir&s 
in 1853, after each had cleared 3,000,000 francs. 
The Caisse Generale des Actionnaires and the pur- 
chase of the rights of Girardin in “ La Presse ” proved 
less fortunate than the two preceding ventures. 
In 1863 he conceived the idea of starting a daily 
paper at the price of 5 centimes, and established 
“Le Petit Journal,” which was a signal success. 
He was the founder also of “ Le Journal Illustre, ” 
“Le Soleil,” and “Le Journal des Voyageurs.” 

In 1859, in collaboration with Clairvilie, Millaud 
made his first essay in dramatic literature, and pro- 
duced a tliree-act light comedy, “ Ma M5re et Mon 
Ours, ” which had a great success. During the Second 
Empire, Millaud gave superb entertainments; but 
finally he lost the greater part of his large fortune. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic; Nouveau Lor 
rousse Illustre. „ _ 

s. J. Ka. 

MILLENNIUM : The reign of peace, lasting 
one thousand years, which will precede the Last 
Judgment and the future life. The concept has as- 
sumed especial importance in the Christian Church, 
where it is termed also “chiliasm,” designating the 
dominion of Jesus with the glorified and risen saints 
over the world for a thousand years. Chiliasm or 
the idea of the millennium is, nevertheless, older 
than the Christian Church ; for the belief in a period 
of one thousand years at the end of time as a pre- 
liminary to the resurrection of the dead was held in 
Parseeism. This concept is expressed in Jewish 
literature in Enoch, xiii., xci. 12-17; in the apoca- 
lypse of the ten weeks, in Apoc. Baruch, xl. 3 (“And 
his dominion shall last forever, until the world 
doomed to destruction shall perish”); and in II 
Esdras vii. 28-29. Neither here nor in later Jew- 
ish literature is the duration of this 
Messianic Messianic reign fixed. It is clear, 
Period an however, that the rule of the Messiah 
Interreg- was considered as an interregnum, 
num. from the fact that in many passages, 
such as Pes. 68a, Ber. 34b, Sanh. 91b 
and 99a, Shab. 63a, 113b, and 141b, a distinction is 
made between nTOH ni»' and ton oSy. although 
it must be noted that some regarded the Messianic 
rule as the period of the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
while others saw in it the time of the subjugation 
of the nations. 

There are various views regarding the duration of 
this kingdom, and there is considerable confusion in 
traditional literature on this point, one and the same 
opinion being often quoted as held by different au- 
thorities, According to the two baraitot in Sanh. 
99a, the Messianic kingdom is to last for 40, or 70, 
or 365, or 400, or even for 7,000 years. In the opin- 
ion of others its period is to equal the time from the 
creation of the world, or else from Noah, to the 
“present” day. Similar statements, often merely 
VIII.— 38 


ascribed to other authors, are found in Yalk. 806. 
Sanh. 97a quotes Abaye and an old baraita, which 
is found also in ‘Ab. Zarah 9a, to the effect that the 
Messianic period comprises two of the six millen- 
niums of the world, while R. Ketina and a baraita 
make the interesting statement that the 6,000 years 
of the world will be concluded by the seventh thou- 
sand of the Messianic kingdom. In the passage in 
Yalkut already quoted, this same view is ascribed 
to two tannaim of the second century. Both of 
these chronologies are based cn the calculation found 
in Ps. xc. 4 (“For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday ”), a comparison of which with the 
account of Creation formed the basis for the 6,000 
years of the duration of the world, while the Sab- 
bath corresponded to the seventh thousand, that of 
the Messiah. . ■ 

The calculation of 6,000 or 7,000 years is . found, 
according to Lagarde (“Mittlieilungen,” iv. 315),. as 
early as the Greek translators of the Pentateuch, 
whom he places about 280 b.c., and is given also in 
Enoch, xxxiii. The idea of the Mes- 
Found in sianic interregnum was later, incor- 
Revela- porated in this form in Revelation 
tion. (ch. xx.). When Jesus has conquered 
the serpent, representing the hostile 
anti-Christian world, the martyrs of the faith will 
be raised from the dead and will rule with him for 
1,000 years as a band of kingly priests. This period 
is to be followed by the Last Judgment and the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth. The 
concept of the Messianic kingdom, which is here 
described merely as a reign of peace, is elaborated 
more fully in the eschatological descriptions of 
apocalyptic literature (as in Papias), in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and in the writings of Justin. Barnabas 
follows the Jewish theory that the world is to exist 
unchanged for 6,000 years, and that at the begin- 
ning of the Sabbatical or seventh millennium the 
son of God will appear, although, unlike Papias, he 
regards this event as purely spiritual. The view of 
Justin (“Dial, cum Tryph.” cxiii.) concerning the 
Messianic kingdom is nationalistic in coloring, being 
influenced, according to Hamburger, by the insur- 
rection of Bar Kokba. After the middle of the sec- 
ond century of the common era these ideas fell into 
abeyance, until the Montanists arose in Asia Minor 
(c. 160-220) and revived the ancient hopes, declar- 
ing, however, that their city of Pepuza was to be 
the site of the future Jerusalem and the center of 
the millennial kingdom. In the Greek Church chili- 
asm was displaced entirely by Origen’s Neopla- 
tonic mysticism, and was kept alive only in the Ori- 
ental branches of that communion. 

Bibliography: Corrodi, Kritische Gesch. des Chili asmus ; 
A. Harnack, Millennium , in Encyc. Brit.; Semiscb, CMlias - 
??ms, in Herzog-Plitt, Bcal-Encyc.; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. 
Chiliasmus ; Schiirer, Gesch. 2d ed., ii. 457 et seq.; F. Weber, 
Jlldische Theologic, 2d ed., pp. 371-373. 

j. A~ B. 

MILLET : An important species of grain which 
grows chiefly in sandy regions. In Arabia, Italy, 
and elsewhere a bread, excellent when fresh, is made 
of it, and also of the species Panicum italicum 
Linn. The grain is mentioned but once in the Bible, 
in Ezek. iv. 9; “Take thou also unto thee wheat, 
and barley, and beans, and lentils, and millet, and 
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titclies, and put them in one vessel, and make thee 
bread thereof.” Since this passage was evidently 
intended to enumerate all the kinds of grain used 
for making bread, millet (“dohan”) was included ; 
but it is practically impossible to decide which 
variety the prophet meant. Rosenmuller and others 
preferred to translate “dohan” by “Indian millet,” 
because the Arabic “dukhn”was shown by For- 
skal to have this meaning, although Furrer had al- 
ready pointed out that panicum likewise bears the 
same name; it is best to translate “dohan” by 
“millet,” especially if the Biblical “sorah” be ren- 
dered “sorghum” (Isa. xxviii. 25, A. V., “wheat”: 
with which Sachau compares the mife? [i.e., “dur- 
rah ” = “ broom-corn ”] of an inscription at Zenjirli ; 
comp. Post, “Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” 
p. 854, Beirut, 1896), and to use “ panicum ” as a 
translation of “ pereg, ” which is first found in the 
Mishnah. The Syrians, misled by their word “pe- 
ragga,” have traced this Mislmaicword to the “pan- 
nag ” of Ezek. xxvii. 17. The Septuagint and the 
Vulgate, followed by the English versions, in- 
correctly translate “ nisman ” (Isa. xxviii. 25) by 
“ millet.” 

In Mishnaic times millet of two kinds, rice, and 
sesame constituted a separate category of cultivated 
plants, which were grouped between 
Mishnah. grain and pulse, although rice and 
millet more closely approached the 
former (Low, “Pflanzennamen,” p. 102; Sheb. ii. 

'T; Yer. Slieb- 84a, lO ; Sifra., ReHa:.*, 105c ; R. H. 

13b; Hal. i, 4; Mek,, Bo, 8b, 13; 9a, 37; Sifre, i. 110, 
146; ii. 105; Yer. Peah i. 16c, 23; Mek., Deut. i. 14; 
Hoffmann). Dioscorides discusses the four kinds of 
plants in the same sequence. In spite of the fact 
that rice and millet are kinds of grain, they were not 
included among the recognized species (‘Er. 81a; 
Pes. 35a; Ber. 37a; “Halakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildes- 
lieimer, p. 54; Maimonides, “Yad,” Berakot, v. 10; 
“Kesef Mishne,” ad loo .). 

Foreign names for millet occur in rabbinical 
works, e.g. : “liirse,” “hirsen ” (“ ‘Aruk ha-Kazer”; 

“ Lebush, ” Orah Hayyim, 208, 8 ; Isaac Tyrnau ; et pas- 
sim), “arzan liindi” (Bacher, “Sefer ha-Shorashim,” 
No. 879), “doldin” (Maimonides), “clurra” (“Birke 
Y r osef,” Orah Hayyim, 205), “mil,” “miglio” (D. 
Kimlii, “Zunz Jubelschrift,” Hebrew part, p. 97; 
Bashi), “panis,” “panitz” (Rashi, and A. Berliner, 
“Festschrift,” p. 248), “panizo” (“Pahad Yizhak,” 
s.v.). 

Bibliography: Beckmann, Beitriige, ii. 543; Rosenmuller, 
BiMische Naturgcsch. i. 84; Ibn Saflr, Eben Sappir , i. 40a; 
Wonig, Die Pflanzcn im Alten Aegypteru pp. 173 ct seq ., 
Leipsic, 1886. 

J. I. Lo. 

MILMAN, HENRY HART ; Historian ; born 
in London Feb. 10, 1791 ; died there Sept. 24, 1868. 
His career at Oxford was a brilliant one. He first 
became known through his dramatic poems “Fa- 
zio” (1815), “Fall of Jerusalem,” “Martyr of An- 
tioch,” and others. In 1830 he published his “His- 
tory of the Jews,” a work which brought down on 
him the censure of the Church. This history is ag- 
gressively rationalistic; it treats the Jews as an 
Oriental tribe, and all miracles are either eliminated 
or evaded. He was nevertheless presented with a 


piece of plate by some representative Jews in recog- 
nition of his sympathetic attitude. His history was 
republished in 1863 and 1867. 

Dean Milman was appointed Dean of St. Paul's 
in 1849. He was the first to translate Sanskrit epics 
into English. He edited Gibbon in 1838, and Horace 
in 1849. His ecclesiastical and theological sympa- 
thies were very liberal, as is shown by his “History 
of Latin Christianity” (1855), in which also occur 
several sympathetic references to the Jews. 
Bibliography : Dictionary of National Biog. 

J. S. J. L. 

MILSAHAGI, ELIAKIM. See Samiler, 
A. G. 

MILWAUKEE : Metropolis of the state of 
Wisconsin. The oldest congregation of Milwau- 
kee, Bene Jeshurun, was organized in 1855 by Lobl 
Rindskopf, Leopold Newbauer, Solomon Adler, 
Emanuel Silverman, and others of the first Jewish 
settlers in the city. At the outset the congrega- 
tion had as hazzanim Messrs. Alexander, Lasker, 
and Marcus Heiman in the order named, and it then 
came under the guidance of Rabbis lsidor Kalisch, 
M. Falk, Elias Epstein, Emanuel Gerechter, and 
Victor Caro, the present (1904) incumbent. On Oct. 
18, 1869, under the leadership of David Adler and 
Henry Friend, a new congregation named “Emanu- 
E1 ” was organized, which w T as incorporated Feb. 17, 
1870. After a short period of service by M. Sclml- 
hof as liazzan. Rabbis E. M. V. Brown, M. Spitz, 

Isaac S. Moses, Sigmund Heclit, and Julius JBC. 

Meyer were successively the spiritual guides of the 
congregation. There are four other incorporated 
congregations. 

A federation of Jewish charities was effected in 
Jan., 1903, the income of the new organization being 
about $12,000. Out of this sum the following local 
charities are supported: the Hebrew Relief Associa- 
tion; the Settlement; the Jewish Hospital Associa- 
tion; the Ladies’ Relief Sewing Society; and the 
Sisterhood of Personal Service. From this source, 
also, the contributions of Milwaukee Jews to na- 
tional Jewish charities are made. 

In a total population of 300,000 there are about 
8,000 Jews. 

a. J. H. M. 

MI-MIZRAH UMI-M A 4 ARAB. See Period- 
icals. 

MIN (pi. Minim) : Term used in the Talmud 
and Midrash for a Jewish heretic or sectarian. Its 
etymology is obscure, the most plausible among nu- 
merous explanations being that given by Bacher, 
namely, that it is derived from the Biblical ptD (— 
“species”), which has received in post-Biblical He- 
brew the signification of “ sect ” ; and just as “ goy ,” 
which in the Bible has only the meaning of “na- 
tion,” took later the sense of “non -Jew,” so “min ” 
received also the signification of “sectary.” As ex- 
pressly stated by R. Nahman (Hul. 13b), the term 
“min” is applied only to a Jewish sectary, not to 
a non- Jew. It is variously used in the Talmud and 
the Midrash for the Samaritan, the Sadducee, the 
Gnostic, the Judseo-Christian, and other sectaries, ac- 
cording to the epoch to which the passage belongs. 
Yerushalmi states that there were, at the time of 
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the destruction of the Temple, no less than twenty- 
four kinds of minim (Yer. Sanh. x. 5). Thus the 
min who (the Midrasli states) derided 
Various Alexander the Great for rising before 
Applica- the Jewish high priest Simon the Just 
tions of the (Lev. R. xiii.) was undoubtedly a 
Term. Samaritan. The minim referred to in 
Berakot ix., on whose account the 
custom was established of closing the benedictions 
with the words “from eternity to eternity ” in order 
to emphasize the existence of more than one world, 
were undoubtedly Sadducees, who, as known, de- 
nied the existence of another world. In passages 
referring to the Christian period, “ minim ” usually 
indicates the Judseo-Christians, the Gnostics, and 
the Nazarenes, who often conversed with the Rabbis 
on llie unity of God, creation, resurrection, and 
similar subjects (comp. Sanh. 89b). In some pas- 
sages, indeed, it is used even for “Christian”; but 
it is possible that in such cases it is a substitution 
for the word “Nozeri,” which was the usual term 
for “Christian.” 

During the first century of Christianity the Rabbis 
lived on friendly terms with the minim. Rabbi 
Eliezer, who denied to the heathen a share in the 
future life, is said to have discoursed with the 
Judseo-Christian Jacob of Kefar Sekanya and to 
have quietly listened to the interpretation of a Bib- 
lical verse he had received from Jesus (‘Ab. Zarah 
16b: Eccl. R. i. 8). Ben Dama, a nephew of R. 

Islimacl, having been "bitton by at snake, allowed 

himself to be cured by means of an exorcism uttered 
by the min Jacob, a Judoeo - Christian. These 
friendly feelings, however, gradually gave way to 
violent hatred, as the minim separated themselves 
from all connection with the Jews and propagated 
writings which the Rabbis considered more danger- 
ous to the unity of Judaism than those of the 
pagans. “The writings of the minim,” says R. 
Tarfon, “deserve to be burned, even though the 
holy name of God occurs therein, for paganism is 
less dangerous than f minut ’ ; the former fails to 
recognize the truth of Judaism from want of knowl- 
edge, but the latter denies what it fully knows” 
(Sliab. 116a). . 

On the invitation of Gamaliel II., Samuel lia- 
Katan composed a prayer against the minim which 
was inserted in the “ Eighteen Benedictions ” ; it is 
called “ Birkat ha-Minim ” and forms 
Prayer the twelfth benediction; but instead 
Against of the original “ Nozerim ” (= “ Naza- 
Minim. rones”; see Ivrauss in “J. Q. R.” v. 

55; comp. Bloch, “Die Institutionen 
des Judenthums,” i. 198) the present text has “we- 
la-malshinim ” (=“and to the informers”). The 
cause of this change in the text was, probably, the 
accusation brought by the Church Fathers against 
the Jews of cursing all the Christians under the 
name of the Nazarenes. It was forbidden to par- 
take of meat, bread, and wine with the min. Scrolls 
of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot written by a min 
were burned (Git. 45b; Yer. Shab. 14b; ‘Ab. Zarah 
40b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 39, 1; ib. Yoreh 
De‘ah, 281, 1). An animal slaughtered by a min 
was forbidden food (Huh 13a). The relatives of the 
min were not permitted to observe the laws of 


mourning after his death, but were required to as- 
sume festive garments and rejoice (Sem. ii. 10; 
Yoreh De‘ali, 345). The testimony of the min was 
not admitted in evidence in Jewish courts (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoslien Mishpat, 34, 22); and an Israelite 
who found anything belonging to one who was a 
min was forbidden to return it to him (see Hoslien 
Mishpat, 266, 2). 

According to Maimonides (“ Yad,” Teshubali, iii.) 
the term “min ” is applied to five classes of heretics: 
to those who deny the existence of God and His 
providence ; to those who believe in two or in more 
than two gods ; to those who ascribe to God form 
and figure ; to those who maintain that there existed 
before the creation of the world something besides 
God; and to those who worship stars, planets, or 
other things in order that these may act as inter- 
mediaries between them and the Master of the 
World. 

Bibliography : Sachs, in Orient , Lit. ii. 825 ; Dreifus, ib. iv, 
204, vi. 620 ; Kirchheim, ib. v. 1; Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
thums und Seiner Sekten , i. 414 ; Gratz, Gnosticismus und 
Judenthum , Krotoschin, 1846, passim ; M. Friedlander, Der 
Vorchristliche Jlidische Gnosticismus , Gottingen, 1898, pas- 
sim ; Bacher, in R. E. J. xxxviii. 38 ; Israel L6vi, ib. xxxviii.. 
204; Schurer, in Theologische Litcraturzeitung, 1899, No. 6; 
Goldfahn, in Monatsschrift , xix. 163 ; J. Derenbourg, in R„ 
E. J. xiv. 30 ; Krauss, in J . Q. R. ix. 515. 

J. I. Bu. 

MINDEN, JUDAH (LOB) B. JOEL; Ger- 
man lexicographer; lived at Berlin in the sixth: 
decade of the eighteenth century. In 1760 he pub- 

lished tliei-e, witli the ap>i>i-oL>atiorL of tlio rabbinates 

of Berlin and Halberstadt, the first Hebrew diction- 
ary produced by a Jew and using German as the 
medium of translation ; it was, as Zunz says (“ G. 
V.” p. 451), “the initial attempt to introduce the 
High German language into the national literature.” 
The title “Millim le-Eloah ” (comp. Job xxxvi. 2). 
was chosen for it, “because it explains the words of 
the divine writings,” while its first word 
hints at the author’s name (|jn^B ITTirp DJQ).- 
The book, which is based on David Kimhi’s diction- 
ary, contains also additions from the Concordance, 
as well as discussions of the grammatical functions 
of the letters. In 1765 Minden published a new 
edition of Musafia’s “ Zeker Rab ” as a supplement 
to his own work. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1344; idem, 
Bibliographisches Handbuclt , pp. 93, 98 ; Roest, Cat . Rosen- 
thal. Bibb Hebrew part, No. 1108. 

T. W. B- 

MINDEN, LOB B. MOSES: Cantor and 
poet; born at Selichow (from which he is called also 
Judah, b. Moses Selichower), in Lesser Poland, 
in the seventeenth century; died at an advanced 
age at Altona or Hamburg May 26, 1751. He 
acted as liazzan at Minden-on-tlie-Weser, whence 
his name “Minden.” He was the author of 
“Shire Yehudah,” Hebrew songs with German 
translations and music. One of these begins : “ Ihr 
lieben Briider und Gesellen, die da sitzen und 
zeclien,” and another, “Hortzu, ihr Leut, gedenkt 
an die Zeit.” In an epilogue to this work (Amster- 
dam, 1696) he exhorts the rabbis not to allow con- 
versation in the synagogue. He wrote also “Zemer 
wa-Shir,” which was printed by Solomon London,. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1714. 
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Bibliography : Steinsolmeider, Cat. Bor’d . cols. 643, 1361, No, 

4064; lloest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bihl. p. 816; Appendix, pp. 211 

et scq. 

it. li. M. K. 

MINERBI, HIRSCHEL DE : Count of Os- 
carre ; Italian diplomat; descendant of a wealthy 
and illustrious Jewish family of Triest ; bom April 
25, 1838; educated at the University of Padua, 
where he received his degree in law in 1864. He 
then went to Italy, and entered the government 
service in 1867, being first sent to Paris, later in 
turn to Bern, Constantinople, London, Brussels, and 
finally to London again, where he remained until he 
withdrew from the service. Before he retired to 
private life he set aside the sum of 80,000 lire 
which he directed to be used as a nucleus for the 
foundation of an institute for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of diplomatists. 

s. V. C. 

MINES AND MINING- : Mines did not exist 
in the land inhabited by the Israelites. In the de- 
scription of Palestine in Deut. viii, 9, it is true, the 
words “ whose stones are iron and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass ” seem to refer to mining ; but 
it is doubtful whether this passage is to be taken 
literally. The writer may have only meant that the 
stones were like iron in hardness. Here and there, 
however, superficial deposits of iron ore, such as 
pea ore or meadow ore, are to be found. In the 
Wadi Ajlun there are even thin deposits of red iron 
ore; but whether these were perhaps worked in some 
primitive manner is unknown. Traces of iron-mines 
and of ancient copper-works are found in the Leb- 
anon. Possibly the words in Deuteronomy refer to 
this territory, though it was never inhabited by the 
Israelites. 

The author of Job xxviii. betrays a more exact 
knowledge of mining. In verses 4, 7, 8 he refers to 
the passages and galleries which run crosswise with 
many sharp turns, following the labyrinthine course 
of the vein of ore. Verse 3 refers to the miner’s 
light, which, according to Diodorus (iii. 11), the 
workers in Egyptian mines used to wear fastened to 
their foreheads. Verse 5 refers to the process of 
breaking the stone by making it intensely hot and 
then pouring water on it. This process also is 
mentioned by Diodorus. Verse 10 refers to the 
cleaving of a rock in which a vein of ore ran through 
it in a fissure. Water burst from the fissure, and the 
flow was stopped by closing up the gap. Perhaps 
the writer’s knowledge of the subject came from 
Egyptian sources. 

The rich gold-mines of which Diodorus {lx.} 
speaks were on the boundary between Egypt and 
Nash, but more likely in this passage the allusion 
is to the copper-works of the Egyptianson the Sina- 
itic Peninsula. Traces of extensive mining opera- 
tions are still to be seen in the wadis Magliara and 
Nasb, in the heaps of rubbish, the piles of slag, and 
the ruined passages. The inscriptions found on the 
rocks there intimate that the ore was excavated even 
before the time of Cheops (the builder of the great 
pyramid), under King Snefru. Mining was not car- 
ried on by regular miners, but by slaves, convicts, 
prisoners of war, etc. The author of Job xxviii. 
must in some way have become acquainted with 


such mines, and have used the picture with poetical 
freedom for a general illustration of human skill in 
obtaining precious metals. See Metals. 

e. g. ii. W. N. 

MINHAG. See Custom. 

MINHAH PRAYER : The afternoon devo- 
tional service of the Jewish liturgy. The term is 
probably derived from Elijah’s prayer at “the time 
of the offering of the evening [“ minbah ”] sacrifice ” 
(I Kings xviii. 36). Minhah is one of the three daity 
services referred to in Dan. vi. 10. Tradition credits 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob with the 
authorship of the morning, afternoon, and evening 
prayers respectively (Ber. 26b). That Isaac was the 
.original author of Minhah is deduced from the 
verse, “ And Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at the eventide ” (Gen. xxiv. 63). 

Minhah proper, otherwise known as “Minhah 
Gedolah” (major) begins at six and one-half hours 
of the day (12.30 p.m.); “Minhah Ke- 
Divisions. tannah ” (minor), at nine and one-lialf 
hours of the day (3.30 p.m.) ; and they 
both end at sunset (6 p.m.). “ Pelag ” (split or semi-) 

Minhah divides the “Minhah Ketannali ” in half at 
ten and three-quarter hours of the day (4.45 p.m. ; 
Ber. iv. 1, 26a), Sunset is calculated to occur at 
the twelfth hour of the day (6 p.m.); no attention 
is paid to variations in the length of day and of 
night according to the seasons, but each is reckoned 
as containing exactly twelve hours. 

The distinction between Minhah Gedolah and 
Minhah Ketannali corresponds to a division of ac- 
tivities into important and unimportant; it being 
forbidden to enter upon one of either class after the 
beginning of the corresponding Minhah ; this rule 
was made as a precaution against any undertaking 
being continued after the limit of the' time fixed for 
prayer (Sliab, i. 2, 9a). Accordingly, one must not 
commence a large business transaction or sit down 
to a banquet after 12,30 p.m., nor begin a small 
transaction or partake of an ordinary meal after 
3.30 p.m., without having previously recited the 
Minhah prayer. The semi -Minhah is a special di- 
vision made by Rabbi Judah, who sets the limit 
of the “Minhah ” time at one and one-quarter hours 
before sunset. 

It appears that some made it a practise to pray 
both at Minhah Gedolah and Minhah Ketannali. R. 
Mazliah did so; but Aslieri rules against him, inas- 
much as there is an additional Minhah known as 
“nedlali,” which is confined to Yom-Kippur and 
special fast-days (Aslieri, Rule iv., § 13). The 
Shulhan ‘Aruk allows one to say the Minhah 
prayer twice, provided one Minhah is recited as an 
obligation (“ hobah ”) and the other as a voluntary act 
(“ reshut ”). This, however, is allowed only to men 
of extraordinary devotion ; this rule being supported 
by the words of Isaiah : “ To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me?” (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 234, 1). 

Minhah consists of Ps. cxlv., “‘Amidali,” “Tah- 
nun” (except on Fridays), and “‘Alenu.” ‘When 
there is a quorum of ten (“ minyan ”) the leader re- 
peats the standing prayer (“ ‘Amidali ”) aloud, and 
recites the “Kaddisliim.” On Saturdays and on 
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fast-days a portion of the Pentateuch is read in 
public before the ‘“Amidali.” When time presses, 
the leader recites aloud only the first part of the 
prayer, through “Kedushshah” (“thrice holy”), 
and the rest is said silently with the assembly. 

The third meal on Saturdays is eaten between 
Minliah and Ma'arib or evening prayer. Formerly, 
a maggid sometimes preached in the sy nagogue after 
Minhali. In the nineteenth century, when the peo- 
ple became more busy in worldly affairs, it was diffi- 
cult for them to assemble in the afternoon and again 
in the evening ; hence the Minliah prayer was post- 
poned to very near sunset in order that it might 
be followed by Ma‘arib after a short interval. 

On the relation of the Minhah prayer to the sacri- 
fices in the Temple see Prayer. 

Bibliography : Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Homey pp. 76-81, 833, Philadelphia, 1898. 
j. J. D. E. 


He was the author of the Talmudic commentary 
“Be’erot Yizliak.” 

Joseph ben Isaac Minir: Rabbi at Constan- 
tine; died before 1408; son of Isaac ben Joseph 
Minir; for ten years a pupil of Isaac ben Sheshet, 
who esteemed him highly for his scholarship. 

Moses Minir : Edited Hebrew works at Venice 
in 1593. 

Shem-Tob Minir : Contemporary of Joseph 
Caro ; was living at Constantinople in 1569. 

Bibliography: Isaac ben Sheshet, Responses Nos. 79 et ser/., 
123, 126, 396 ; Ozar Nehmad , ii. 99; Hc-Haluz , ii. 26, iv. 85 ; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dnrot , p. 36b; Zunz, Liter aturgeseh. 
p. 504 ; Kayserling, Gesch. dev Juden in Spanien , i. 78 et 
seq ., 88. 

g. M. K. 

MINIS ; American family especially prominent 
in the South. Its founder, Abraham Minis, went 
from England to America in 1733. The family tree 
is as follows: 


- Minis (in England) 


Abraham Minis 
(b. 1691 ; settled in 
Savannah, Ga., 1733 ; d. 1757) 
m. Abigail (b. 1701 ; 
d. 1794) 

I 


Simeon Minis 
(no descendants) 


Esther Minis 
(no descendants) 


Leah Minis 
(no descendants) 


Philip Minis (b. 1734 ; d. 1789) 
m. Judith Pollack of New- 
port, R. I. (d. 1818) 


other children 
(no descendants) 


Abraham Minis (b. Savannah, 
Ga., 1778; d. 1801) 


Isaac Minis (b. 1780 ; d. 1856) 4 daughters 

m. Divina Cohen of Georgetown, S. C. 

(b. 1787 ; d. 1874) 


Philip Minis 
(b. 1805) 

m. Sarah Livingston 
of New York 


4 daugh- 
ters 


Sarah Ann 
Minis (b. 1811) 
m. Dr. Isaac 
Hays of Phila- 
delphia 
(issue; see 
Hays pedigree) 


Philipa Minis Abraham Minis Francis Rebecca 

(b. 1818) (b. 1S20 : d. 1889) Minis Gratz 

m. Edward m. Lavinia Minis 

Etting (issue) Flora nee 

of New Orleans 


Theodore Minis 6 other 
(b. 1828) daughters 
m. Emily Tobias 
(no issue) 


Jacob Florence Minis 
m. Louisa Porter Gilner 


Isaac Minis Abram Minis Lavinia Minis 
(b. 1857; d. 1893) m. Mabel A. Henry m. Charles I. 
m. Eugenia P. of New York Henry of New 
Myers (issue) York (issue) 


Isaac Minis, Jr. 


E. N. S. 


Pedigree of the Minis Family. 

MINIR (tmo) : Family of scholars of Tudela, Abraham Minis : One of the earliest settlers in 

members of which are met with in the East and in the colony of Georgia; born c. 1696; died 1757. He 

Italy. arrived at Savannah with the group of Jewish col- 

Abraham ben Joseph Minir (probably a onists which came from England July 11, 1733, 

brother of Isaac ben Joseph Minir) ; Acah (Isaac) shortly after Oglethorpe. Abraham was accom- 

ben Hayyim and his son Abraham Minir ; and panied b} r his wife Abigail, his daughters Leah and 

Shem-Tob ben Samuel Minir were prominent Esther, and his brother Simeon. He seems to have 

members of the community of Tudela in 1363. been a man of means. Some of the family silver he 

Isaac ibn Minir: Contemporary of Isaac ben brought with him is still in possession of his descend- 

Sheshet. ants ; and several pieces bear his crest. Abraham’s 

Isaac ben Joseph Minir : Commentator and name appears among those of the few Jewish grant- 

liturgical poet; pupil of Yom-Tob ben Abraham of ees mentioned in the general conveyance of town 

Seville, and contemporary of Solomon ben Adret. lots and farms executed in Dec., 1733, and which 
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is virtually the earliest deed in the colony. He soon 
became a merchant, and is mentioned as such in 
Savannah as early as 1737. 

When many of the colonists, both Jew and Gen- 
tile, left Georgia about 1740, owing to the illiberal 
policy of the trustees, Minis was one of the few 
Jews who remained; he is mentioned in the trus- 
tees’ minutes of that period. His widow died in 1794. 

Simeon Minis : Brother of Abraham Minis ; also 
one of the original settlers. His name appears in 
the records as late as 1743, when he received an al- 
lotment of land. 

Philip Minis: Son of Abraham Minis; born at 
Savannah July 11, 1734 (being the first, white male 
child born in the colony of Georgia); died 1789. 
He was a successful merchant at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. An ardent patriot, he 
advanced considerable sums to the Revolutionary 
cause, mainly in connection with the payment of 
the troops. His name appears in the ‘‘Journal of 
the Continental Congress.” In 1778 Congress di- 
rected the payment to him of several thousands of 
dollars, advanced to the “acting paymaster and com- 
missary to the Virginia and North Carolina troops 
in the State of Georgia.” When, in Sept.., 1779, the 
French auxiliaries besieged Savannah, Minis acted 
as guide through the woods, and was consulted as 
to the best place for landing. He also volunteered 
to act as a patriot guide thereafter. In 1780 the 
British passed their famous “Disqualifying Act,” 
whereby certain persons were disqualified from 
holding office, because of their prominence in the 
“rebel cause.” The name of Philip Minis is one 
of the 150 names appearing in this list. 

After the Revolution Minis took a lively interest 
in congregational affairs at Savannah. On the re- 
establishment of the congregation in 1786 he be- 
came parnas or president of the Mickva Israel con- 
gregation in that city. 

David Minis : A member of the family who was 
prominent in masonic affairs as early as 1757. He 
was among those who, on behalf of the order, 
waited on Governor Ellis with an address of wel- 
come in that year. 

Judith (Judy) Minis {nee Judith Pollack): 
Wife of Philip Minis; died 1818. She and her 
mother were both prominent patriots. On this 
account both were confined to their dwelling after 
the taking of Savannah, and were finally ordered to 
leave the town. 

Among the soldiers of the Georgia line in the 
Revolution are also found the names of William 
Minis and James Minis, presumably members 
of tlie same family. 

Isaac Minis: Son of Philip and Judith Minis; 
said to have been born in 1780, in a cave near 
Charleston, S. C., while that city was besieged and 
while Savannah was in the hands of the British; 
died 1856. He served as a private in the War of 1812 
in Capt. William Bullock’s company of artillery, 
1st Regiment Georgia Militia. 

Abraham Minis : Son of Isaac Minis ; born at 
Savannah 1820; died 1889. He was physically dis- 
qualified from serving in the field at the outbreak 
of the Civil war. Though disapproving of seces- 
sion, he, after hostilities commenced, espoused the 


Confederate cause, and filled a position in the com- 
missary’s office at Savannah. He also subscribed 
liberally to the issue of Confederate bonds. 

Isaac Minis ; Son of Abraham Minis ; born at 
Savannah 1857 ; died 1893. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Georgia Hussars for man}' - years, until his 
death. 

Abraham Minis : Son of Abraham Minis ; bom 
1859. He joined the Georgia Hussars in 1881, and 
became first lieutenant. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish -American war he requested assignment to a 
cavalry regiment, but as no cavalry was called from 
Georgia he had no opportunity for active service. 
Later he was appointed quartermaster (with the 
rank of captain) of the 1st Regiment of Georgia 
Cavalry, of which body he is now (1904) adjutant. 

Bibliography: Charles 0. Jones, Hist, of Georgia , vol. i. ; 
idem , in Pub, ini. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 5; George White, 
Historical Collections of Georgia , pp. 98, L02, 101, 389. New 
York, 1855; Occident , i. 217, 381; George Gilman Smith, 
The Storg of Georgia, pp. 517, 619, 627, Macon, 1900 ; George 
White, Statistics of Georgia , in Journal of the Transactions 
of the Trustees of Georgia , p. 418, Wormloe, 1896; W. B. 
Stevens, Historu of Georgia , vol. i., 1817; Georgia Gazette , 
March 12, 1789 ; Leon Milliner, The Jews of Georgia in Colo- 
nial Times , in Pub. Am. Je w. Hist. Soc. x.; idem. The Jews 
of Georgia in the American devolution ; Charles P. Daly, 
Settlement of the Jews in North America , pp. 68-73, New 
York, 1893; Isaac Markons, The Hebrews in America, p. 49, 
New York, 1888; Journals of Continental Congress , 1778; 
Herbert Friedenwald, in Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 67. 

A. L. Hu. 

MINKOVSKY, PHINEHAS: Russian can- 
tor; born at Byelaya Tzerkov April, 1859. His 
father, Mordccai, a descendant of Yom-Tob Lip- 
mann Heller, was cantor in the great synagogue of 
Byelaya Tzerkov, and he himself was a singer in his 
father’s choir. After having studied the Bible and 
Talmud under different teachers, Minkovsky con- 
tinued his Talmudical studies alone in the bet ha 
midrash of his native town. At the age of eighteen 
he began to study Russian and German, and he mas- 
tered these two languages. His first teacher in vocal 
music was his father; later he studied it under Nisan 
Spivak (Nisan Belzer or Nisan Berdychever), and 
finally he went to Vienna, where he continued under 
Robert Fuchs, now (1904) director of the Conserva- 
torium of Vieuna, from whom lie obtained a diploma 
as singer. From 1888 Minkovsky was successively 
cantor at Kisliinef, Kherson, Lemberg, Odessa (in 
the great synagogue), New York (in the synagogue 
Kelial ‘Adat Yeshurun), and in 1892 he was called 
back to Odessa, where he is now cantor in the Bro- 
der Synagogue. He has written “Die Entwick- 
Jung dor Synagogalen Liturgie bis nacli der Refor- 
mation des lOjahrliunderts” (Odessa, 1902). Min- 
kovsky has contributed to many Hebrew periodicals 
and to “ Die Wahrlieit.” 
ii. il B. Ei. 

MINKOWSKI, OSCAR : German physician ; 
born at Alexoten, near Kovno, Russia, Jan. 13, 1858; 
educated at the universities of Freiburg, Strasburg, 
and Kouigsberg (M.D. 1881). He became assistant 
at the medical clinic of Konigsberg University in 
1882 and privat-docent in 1885. Removing to Stras- 
burg in 1888, he was appointed assistant professor at 
the university there in 1891. In 1900 he became 
chief physician at the General Hospital at Cologne. 

Minkowski is a contributor to Leyden’s “ Hand - 
buch der Ernahrungstherapie,” Nothnagel’s “ Hand- 
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buch der Speziellen Pathologic und Therapie,” Lie- 
breicb ’s “ Ency klopadie der Therapie, ” and Lubarsch 
and Ostertag’s “Ergebnissc der Allgemeinen llie- 
rapie.” Besides contributing many essays to the 
medical journals, he has written : “ Untersuchungen 
liber den Diabetes Mellitus nach Exstirpation des 
Pankreas,” Lcipsic, 1893; and “Untersuchungen 
zur Physiologic und Pathologic der Harnsaure,” ib. 
1898. 

Bibliography : Pagel, Bunj. Lex. 

S. P. T. II. 

MINNEAPOLIS : Chief commercial city of the 
state of Minnesota. In 1900 it had in a total popu- 
lation of 202,718 a Jewish community of about 0,000 
souls. The first Jewish settlers were Germans, Bo- 
hemians, and Russians, who went there between the 
years 1865-70, there being among them one Ralph 
Rees, still living, who came in 1S06, and who was for 
many years the most active member of the commu- 
nity* In 1S76 about a dozen families rented a hall 
for worship and engaged the Rev. Mr. Schrciber as 
minister. In 1878 the congregation was permanent- 
ly organized and incorporated, and shortly after a 
frame structure was erected as a synagogue on leased 
ground now situated in the very center of the busi- 
ness district. Such was the beginning of the pres- 
ent Jewish Reform Congregation Sliaarei Tov. 
About five years later the synagogue was enlarged 
and moved to its present site, Fifth avenue and 
Tenth street south. Henry Iliowizi then became the 
rabbi of the congregation and remained here eight 
years. His successors have been : Rabbi S. Marks, 
two years; A. Friedman, seven years; and S. N. 
Deinard, the present (1904) incumbent, who was 
elected in 1901. The congregation dedicated a new 
synagogue in 1903. 

* The great bulk of Russian and Rumanian Jews, 
who are now the predominating element of the 
community, have come since 1882. The first con- 
gregations organized by them were the Adath Ye- 
shurun, which existed for about seven years, and the 
Rumanian Hebrew Congregation Sons of Abraham, 
both in 1888. In 1890 the Congregation Beth Midrasli 
Haggadol was started, but two years later was dis- 
solved and succeeded by the Congregation Kenesetli 
Israel, which built its present synagogue in 1894. 
This congregation, the leading Orthodox one, main- 
tains a Hebrew Free School (daily) with about 70 
pupils, and a Sunday-school attended mostly by 
girls. With the congregation are connected a Heb- 
ra Tillim, a Hebra Mislmah, and a Hebra Gemarali. 
Other Orthodox congregations are: Mikra Kodesh 
Nusali Sfard ; Congregation Anshe Tavrig; Adatli 
Ycshurun (reorganized in 1903); and South Side 
Hebrew Congregation Agudatli Aliim. They all 
own their houses of worship. The spiritual head of 
the Orthodox portion of the community was, until 
1901, Rabbi I. Yaffey, who has been succeeded by 

Rabbi M. S. Silber. 

The following organizations attend 
Charitable to communal charity ; the Hebrew La- 
Organiza- dies’ Benevolent Society, composed of 
tions. members of the Jewish Reform con- 
gregation ; Sisters of Peace ; Russian 
Hebrews Charity Association; Bikkur Holim of 
the North Side ; Bikkur Holim of the South Side ; 


and Ilaknasat Orhim (free temporary shelter. foT 
strangers)— the last five conducted and maintained 
by the Orthodox Jews, 

Before there was any established congregation in 
Minneapolis, the first few Jewish settlers bought a 
small tract of land about four miles from the center 
of the city, and organized themselves into what is 
now known as the Montefiore Burial Association. It 
is not connected with any congregation, although 
its membership is composed of those who affiliate 
with the Reform congregation. In addition there 
are now the Adath Yeshurun Cemetery Association; 
the Minneapolis City Lodge O. B. A. Cemetery As- 
sociation; and the Hennepin County Lodge O. B. A. 
Cemetery Association. 

Jewish secret fraternal organizations are particu- 
larly numerous in Minneapolis: one lodge of the 
L O. B. B. with about 70 members; five lodges of the 
O. B. A. with a total membership of 1,250 ; two lodges 
of the Sons of Benjamin; one of the Free Sons of 
Israel ; Mendelsohn Camp, M. W. A. ; Baron Hirsch 
Camp, W. W. ; and one Jewish lodge of each of the 
following: Modern Samaritans, Bankers’ Union, 
Knights and Ladies of Security, Loyal Mystic Le- 
gion of America, Supreme Court of Honor, and 
Modern Brotherhood of America. 

Zionism is represented by the Oliave.Zion Kadi- 
mah and the American Daughters of Zion. There 
are several literary and social organizations. 

The professions are represented by nine lawyers 
(one of whom, Simon Meyers, was in the state legis- 
lature from 1897 to 1899) and six physicians; three 
Jewish names are on the faculty list of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: Robert Kolliner, professor at the 
University Law School; S. N. Deinard, of the chair 
of Semitics; and Lilian Cohen, instructor of chem- 
istry. Dr. George J. Gordon is on the faculty of 

the Hamline Medical College. 

A . S. N. D. 

MINNESOTA : One of the northwestern states 
of the American Union. It has a Jewish population 
of about 13.000, distributed in the following cities: 
Minneapolis, the largest city of the state, 6,000; 
St. Paul, the capital city, 5,000; Duluth., 1,000; 
and about 1,000 scattered over the rest of the state, 
where from 5 to 20 Jewish families may be found in 
most towns of 3,000 or more inhabitants. 

The three brothers Samuels, English Jews, who as 
early as 1852 had an Indian trading-post at Taylor 
Falls, on the Minnesota side of the St. Croix River, 
seem to have been the first Jewish settlers. One of 
the brothers, Morris Samuels, was captain in the 
Union army during the Civil war. Another Jew 
known to have been engaged in trading with the 
Indians in those early pioneer days was Isaac Marks, 
who had his residence in Mankato, and a trading- 
post about twelve miles from that place. 

About 1857 some Jews went to St. Paul and en- 
gaged in general business, which likewise consisted 
mostly in trading with the Indians. The first Jew- 
ish organization was not effected till 1871, when 
the present Mt. Zion congregation of St. .Paul came 
into existence. At that time Minneapolis had only 
a very few Jews. Since then, however,, the Twin 
Cities have had an extraordinary growth in popula- 
tion, and the Jewish communities in them have 
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grown in proportion, especially since 1882. Of late 
years several Jews of St. Paul have greatly pros- 
pered in business, and are now recognized factors in 
the commercial life of that city, so that while the 
Jewish community of Minneapolis is the larger in 
point of numbers, that of St. Paul is the wealthier 
and more influential. 

In political and general communal activity the 
Jews of Minnesota have so far achieved little dis- 
tinction, though T. N. Cardozo of St. Paul was as 
early as 1855 appointed United States commissioner, 
and Joseph Oppenheim of St. Paul was early in the 
eighties a member of the state legislature for two 
consecutive terms. 

About 80 Jews from Minnesota were in the United 
States service during the Spanish- American war, 
one of them, Albert Steinhauser of New Ulm, 
being captain of Company A, 12th Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry (see “American Jewish Year Book,” 
5661). 

There are 17 organized congregations in the state, 
to wit: 7 in .Minneapolis; 7 in St. Paul; and 3 in 
Duluth ; one in each city — namely, Mt. Zion of St. 
Paul, Sliaarei Tov of Minneapolis, and Emanuel of 
Duluth— belonging to the Reform wing of Judaism, 
while all the others retain the Orthodox ritual. 
These three have within the last two years dedicated 
new and handsomely built houses of worship. 
There is an I. 0. B. B. lodge in each of the three 
cities, the one in St. Paul having been organized in 
1871, and the one in Duluth in 1904. In the Twin 
Cities many lodges of the other Jewish fraternal or- 
ders, particularly of the 0. B. A., are in flourishing 
condition. Zionism is well represented in St. Paul, 
where a Zionist society with a large membership of 
young men and young women maintains a well- 
appointed club-house. 

“The Jewish Progress” of the Twin Cities, a 
weekly in English, is issued at Minneapolis, 

a. S. N. D. 

MINOR, SOLOMON ZALKIND : Russian 
rabbi and author; born at Wilna 1827; died there 
Jan. 21, 1900. He received his elementary educa- 
tion from his father, R. Jckuthiel, a well-known Tal- 
mudist. At the age of twelve Minor took up the 
study of Biblical and rabbinical subjects, but with- 
out the aid of a teacher. In 1849 the rabbinical 
seminary at Wilna was established, and Minor was 
among its first graduates. In 1854 lie became in- 
structor in Talmud and rabbinical literature in that 
institution, and in 1856 was appointed special ad- 
viser on Jewish affairs in the office of the governor- 
generalof Wilna. Among the sermons he delivered 
in German at that time in the Wilna seminary may 
be mentioned “Der Rabbiner und der Lehrer” 
(Wilna, 1858). It pictures the ideal rabbi as a de- 
voted guardian of the spiritual interests of his flock 
and as the advocate of his people. In 1860 Minor 
was appointed rabbi at Minsk; and for the next 
nine years he lived a life of conspicuously beneficent 
activity. Owing to his efforts a Sabbath-school and 
a night-school for artisans were opened (1861), and 
a library for the Jewish community was established 
(1862). In 1869 Minor was called to Moscow, where 
a Jewish congregation had recently been formed. 
There he succeeded in obtaining from the govern- 


ment the right to establish an independent Jewish 
religious organization, a right which the commu- 
nity of Moscow had, till then, never enjoyed. At 
the same time he received permission to build a 
S3 r nagogue and other communal institutions, such as 
a Hebrew free school, an industrial school, and an 
orphan asylum. He also taught the Jewish religion 
at the high school for girls in Moscow. 

In his younger days Minor delivered his sermons 
in German, but at Minsk and Moscow he delivered 
them in Russian, and frequently had many Chris- 
tians among his hearers. Indeed, Minot was the 
first Russian rabbi to preach in the vernacular; 
and his sermons have since served as models for 
synagogal discourses in Russia. They consisted 
largely of elucidations of the principles of Judaism, 
explanations of historical events concerning the 
Jews, and homilies on the duties of the Jews as 
Russian citizens. Minor was a friend of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, whose studies in Hebrew and in the Old 
Testament he directed. In 1891, when the expul- 
sion of Moscow Jews began, Minor, owing to his 
too open expressions of sympathy for his people, 
was banished by the governor-general to his native 
town, Wilna, where he remained in seclusion until 
his death. 

Minot’s sermons have been published (3 vols., 
Moscow, 1875-S9). He was the author of: “Rabbi 
Ippolit Lutostanski ” (Moscow, 1879), directed 
against Lutostanski’s anti-Semitic book “The Jews 
and the Talmud”; an outline of the history of 
the Jewish people, after the German of M. Elkan 
(Moscow, 1880; 2d ed., 1881); “Poslye Pogromov” 
(ib. 1882), on the anti-Jewish riots in Russia; and 
“Biblia Ob Utotrebleniye Vina ” {ib. 1889), on the 
teaching of the Bible in regard to alcoholic bever- 
ages. Minor wrote articles for the Russian supple- 
ment to “ Ha-Karmel ” (1866, Nos. 11-25), and for 
“Yevreiskaya Biblioteka” (vol. iv.), and was a con- 
stant contributor to other Hebrew and Russian peri- 
odicals. He also corresponded with many of the 
prominent Maskilim of his time. 

Bibliography: Sokolov, Sefcr ha-Shcinali, ii. 2S8, Warsaw, 
1901 ; Voskhoch 1900, No. 5 : Sistemcititsheski TJkazatel , s.v. 
H. R. J. G. L. 

MINORCA. See Balearic Isles. 

MINORITY. See Majority. 

MINSK (formerly Mensk) : Russian city; capi- 
tal of the government of the same name. Of the 
history of its Jewish community very little is 
known. In 1576 King Stephen Bathori granted the 
Jews of Minsk the privilege of engaging in trade or 
commerce of any kind. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the Minsk Jews, sharing the lot of their 
brethren in other parts of the country, were ex- 
pelled from Lithuania. In 1606, however, Jews are 
again found in Minsk, owning shops. In the same 
year King Sigismnnd III. confirmed the decree of 
expulsion; but within ten years (1616) lie annulled 
it, and reestablished the privileges granted by 
Stephen Bathori. Moreover, in 1625 Sigismnnd 
granted the Jewish community permanent posses- 
sion of the tracts of land occupied by the syna- 
gogue and the cemetery. Subsequently (1629) he 
permitted them to own stores; but they were n< 
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allowed to build houses. King Ladislaus IV., in re- 
sponse to a petition of the Minsk Jews, confirmed 
the privileges granted by his predecessors. In ad- 
dition he allowed them to “acquire lots and to build 
shops on them, as well as to buy old shops.” They 
were still precluded from building houses, though 
they might own such if they came into their pos- 
session for debts. Ladislaus also left in their pos- 
session the brick -built synagogue, which he ex- 
empted from taxation ; and he gave permission for 
founding a new Jewish cemetery. 

In 1629 the superior of the Minsk Monastery of 
Peter and Paul brought before the civil court a 
complaint against the Jews of Minsk, charging them 
with having attacked the monastery during the 
baptism of a Jew. In 1648 another complaint of a 
similar character was made. On this occasion the 
waywode severely reprimanded the Jews, threat- 
ening them with prosecution if such a thing should 
again occur. In 1670 King Michael ordered the 
Minsk judicial starost not to allow unauthorized 
officials to judge the Jews and not to hinder the latter 
from appealing to the king or to the royal court, as 
they were subject only to the jurisdiction of the 
starost. During the second half of the eighteenth 
century the taxpayers of the Minsk Jewish com- 
munity repeatedly sent representatives to the chief 
Lithuanian exchequer court in Grodno with com- 
plaints against the elders of the Minsk kahal. The 
elders were charged with depleting the public rev- 
enues and with defrauding the taxpayers among the 
middle classes. 

On Jan. 1, 1896, the Jews of Minsk numbered 
48,658. There were about forty synagogues and 
numerous houses of prayer. Five of the synagogues 
belong .to the Jewish community, the others being 
controlled by separate congregations or belonging 
to private individuals. Among the numerous ye- 
sliibot the more important are: Blumke’s yeshibah, 
the Little Yeshibah, and the yeshibah at the Syna- 
gogue of the Water-Carriers. The personnel of the 
Talmud Torah consists of eight “ melammedim ” and 
four instructors in general subjects; out of the 884 
pupils only 106 studied these subjects. The expendi- 
ture of the Talmud Torah amounted to 4,855 rubles 
(1885). In 1879 a Jewish trade-school was estab- 
lished in Minsk with locksmiths’ and carpenters’ 
departments; instruction was offered also in gen- 
eral subjects, in Hebrew, and in religion. In 1885 
the school had 112 apprentices, and it expended 
5,912 rubles. The Jewish hospital, founded in 1829. 
has accommodations for seventy patients; its ex- 
penses amounted in 1885 to 8,068 rubles. The Jew- 
ish poorhouse, with eighty beds, had an expenditure 
of 5,856 rubles in the same year. Besides, there are 
many charitable associations, of which the more im- 
portant are: a society for the assistance of students 
of the Talmud, with an expenditure of 8,000 rubles 
(1885) ; a society for the assistance of indigent sick, 
with an expenditure of 1,500 rubles (1885); and a 
society (founded about 1820) for the distribution of 
bread among the poor, with an expenditure of 3,810 
rubles (1884), 

IT. K. M. R 

The following are the names of the Jews of Minsk 
who obtained particular prominence : 


District Rabbis. 

Moses Zeeb b. Judah, author of “ Kol Yebudah.” 

Menahem Mendel, son of the preceding. 

Asher b. Lob, tosaflst. 

Isaac Abraham (held office 1749-55; d. 1776). 

Raphael b. Jekuthiel Llflander (1756-66) . 

Samuel of Indur (held office till 1777, when the district rab- 
binate v T as abolished by the government). 

Local Rabbis. 

Moses (d. 1696), son of the martyr Mordecai, whowas killed 
in Lublin Aug. 11, 1636. 

Lob Ba’al ha-Tosefot (d. about 1708) . 

Lob b. Asher, author of “ Sha’agat Aryeh.” 

Jebiel b. Solomon Heilprin (d. about 1742), author of “Seder 
lm-Dorot.” 

Moses b. Jehiel Heilprin, succeeded his father about 1744. 

Joseph b. Siinhah Rapoport. 

Gershon Harif (1778-93). 

Israel b. Lob Mirkes (d. about 1813). 

Samuel Segal (d. Dec. 27, 1818) . 

Israel b. Hayyim Heilprin (d. 1836). 

Isaac b. Naphtali Hirz Pines (d. 1836), chief of the bet din. 

Judah Lob de Boton, son-in-law of Isaac Abigdor, author of 
“ Pardes Rimmonim.” 

Zeeb Wolf b. Moses (dayyan ; d. 1848). 

Judah Lob b. Abraham (d. 1851). 

David Tebele b. Moses, author of “ Bet Pawid ” (d. 1861)* 

Moses Zebi, appointed rabbi by the government. 

Moses Samuel Pines (d. 1862), chief of the bet din. 

Baruch b. Zebi, 

Saul b. Solomon, 

Hayyim Lipschitz 

Joel Harif, 

Aryeh b. Jacob (d. 1S66) , chief rabbi ; author of “ Be’er Heteb.” 

Moses Judah Lob (d. 1889), son-in-lav’ of David Tebele. 

Jeroliam Judah Lob Pearlman ben Solomon, Russian rabbi ; 
born in Brest 1835; died in Minsk 1896. He was one of the 
greatest rabbis of his time, and was surnamed “ Gadol 11 (great 
one) on account of his prominence in the world of Talmudical 
scholarship. At the age of thirty he became rabbi of Seitz, near 
Brest, w r here he remained till 1871, when he was called to occupy 
the office of rabbi in Pruzan, government of Grodno. After the 
death of the two rabbis of Minsk, R. Gershon Tanbum and R. 
Aryeh of Umen, the congregation of that city decided to appoint 
him as its rabbi (1S83); and he occupied the rabbinate till his 
death (Benzion Eisenstadt, “ Rabbane Minsk wa-Hakameha,’’ 
pp. 24, 62, Wilna, 1899). 

Eliezer Rabinowitz, chief rabbi. 

Isaac b. David Tebele, I ass i s t an t rabbis. 

Jacob b. Meir, I 

Abraham Haneles, appointed by the government. 

Presidents op Yesiiibot. 

Aryeh Lob b. Zebi Horwitz, author of “ Margenita Taba.” 

Aryeh Lob b. Asher, author of “ Sha’agat Aryeh.” 

Raphael b. Jekuthiel. 

Joshua Heshel, author of “ Mazmiah Yeshu‘ah ” and “ Yeshu k 
be-Rosli ” ; died in Jerusalem. 

Dob Isaac b. Zebi Meir (d. 1851). 

Israel Michael Jeshurim (d. 1851). 

Abraham b. Joshua Evenzik (d. 1859). 

Issachar Bar, surnamed “ the diligent ” ( u Masmid ” ; d. 1879). 

Gershon Tanlium b. Elijah Benzion (d. 1881). 

Solomon b. Saul Levin. 

Mendel, [. instructors at the yeshibah. 

Ber of Krasm, \ 

Abraham b. Asher Anshel, author of “ \Ammude ba-Yemini.” 

Prominent preachers. 

Moses b. Judah, author of “Eben Shoham,” who was later 
(1764) appointed preacher in London, where he published that 
work. 

Israelit, Israel Asher b. Ozer, Russian preacher; born about 
1806 : died in Minsk June 6, 1896. He was popularly known as 
the “ Grodnoer Maggid ” and was the preacher of the Jewish 
community in Minsk for more than flfty-five years. Besides be- 
ing an able preacher he was an indefatigable communal worker 
and very charitable. His simple life and his untiring exertions 
in behaif of the poor endeared him to all classes of the popula- 
tion. Numerous stories are still related in Minsk about his 
merciful exertions to release men who were unjustly impressed 
for military service in the last years of the reign of Nicholas I. 
as “poimaniki” or substitutes for others (“ Ahiasaf,” 5696, p. 
312). 


- dayyanim. 


J 
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Abraliam b. Zerliariali Hamburg. 

Joshua Isaac b. Jehiel, author of u ‘Emek YelioshuaV' 

Abraham Abele Rosens, author of “Mahazeh Abraham.” 

H. R. ' P. Wl. 

authors, Scholars, and Others. 

Bampi, Issaehar, author of a book ” oil Jewish customs.” 

Broycle, Aaron (d. 1S97), one of the directors of the Govern- 
ment Bank at Miusk ; he was honored with various medals. 

Eliasberg, Judah Bezaleel (d. 1845). 

Eger, Samuel, son of Akiba Eger. 

Jolles, Isaiah Zechariah (d. 1358), author of ** ‘Et le-Dabber ” 
and “ Dober Mesharim.” 

Kaplan, Jacob, corrected and added notes to the “ Erez Kedu- 
mim.” 

Levanda, L., Hebrew-Russiau writer. 

Luria, Jacob Aaron, honored by Nicholas I. with a medal for 
useful work in the Jewish community. 

Luria, David, son of the preceding; contributor to the He- 
brew periodicals of his time. 

Libowitz (1758-1853), the miracle-worker; an intimate friend 
of Elijah Wilna. 

Maskileison, Abraham b. Judah Lob (d. July 19, 184S), author 
of Maskil le-Etan ” and other works. 

Maskileison, Naphtali (d. 1898), son of the preceding; pub- 
lisher of the “Seder ha-Dorot,” with his own critical notes and 
additions. 

Menaliem Eliezer h. Levi (d. 1S17), author of “ Wir Kinno.” 

Rabinowitz, Eliezer Lipman (d. 1887), an eminent Talmudic 
scholar, and owner of a famous library. 

Rapoport, Jekuthiel Siissel (d. 1872), member of the rabbinical 
committee appointed by the government. 

Solomonoy, Mordecai (d. 1897), author of many novella? on 
Talinudical subjects. 

Solomon, Menahem b. Elijah, author of novella? on all parts 
of the Talmud. 

Pioneers of “Haskalaii.” 

Brill, Joseph, Hebrew writer. 

Haneles, Abraham, rabbi appointed by the government. 

Horowitz, poet. 

Kaplan, Israel, author of “Le-Torah we-Da‘at.” 

Nofet, J. Zeeb, superintendent of the Jewish trade-school. 

Sirkin, Joshua, prominent Zionist. 

Sirotkin, Abraham, author. 

Wohlman, Israel Mendel, ex-editor of the u Ha-Kokabim.” 

Philanthropists. 

Blimowitz, Bar ; Eliasberg, Lipman ; Eliasberg, Samuel Jo- 
nah ; Ettinger, Hillel ; Goldberg, David ; Jolles, Zusman ; Luria, 
Hayyim; Luria, Samuel; Poliak, Benjamin; Poliak, Moses; 
Ragovin, Uriah ; Rapoport, Akiba ; Simhowitz, Mordecai : Slias- 
berg, Solomon ; Solomonov, Moses Zebi ; Zeldowitz, Bar ; and 
Zeldowitz, Baruch. 

»• 1{ - N. T. L. 

MINSKI, NIKOLAI MAKSIMOVICH : Rus- 
sian poet and writer; born at Glubokoye, govern- 
ment of Wilna, in 1855. At tlie age of twelve Nikolai 
removed to Minsk and entered the local classical gym- 
nasium (graduated in 1875). The town of his gym- 
nasium course supplied him with his pseudonym 
“ Minski, ” whereas his real family name is Wilenkin. 
He began his literary career in 1876, and at once at- 
tracted attention by liis highly artistic poem “Na 
Rodinye.” This appeared in the best Russian jour- 
nal, “ Vyestnik Yevropy,” in which Minski lias pub- 
lished most of his poems. “Na Rodinye” is an 
inspired poetical response to the sufferings of the 
Bulgarian people when the Russo-Turkish war was 
at its height. The period of Minski ’s elementary 
studies corresponded with that distinguished by the 
intense striving of Russian society for progress and 
enlightenment, and those auspicious years were im- 
portant also for the Russian Jewry. The stimula- 
ting influence of the times was also reflected in tlie 
Jewish circle in which the future poet-philosopher 
lived and studied. He obtained his higher educa- 


tion in the department of law of the University 
of St. Petersburg, graduating in 1879 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of law. In that same year lie 
published his best poem, “ By e^ya Noclii,” which 
reflects the spiritual life of the contemporary- 
youth with its restlessness and its dreams. The 
characteristic feature of his poetry is its pessimistic 
mood; it exhibits a desire to lay bare the misery of 
life. Very frequently Minski is the poet of sorrow, 
but this sorrow is impersonal and concerns some 
hated problem. Tlie first volume of his writings 
appeared in 1887 and was received with high praise 
by the critics, who nevertheless pointed out the de- 
fects of his verses. A second edition of his book was 
soon called for. In 1889 Minski wrote a historical 
drama, “Osada Tulchina, ” which shows an unusual 
clearness in character-drawing, a plot of absorbing 
interest, and an intimate knowledge of tlie history 
of the time, besides beauty of style. The drama 
describes in a characteristic manner the struggle 
of three peoples— the Jews, Poles, and Little-Rus- 
sians. Others of Minski \s writings "likewise are 
of significance to Jews. In 1879-80 he published 
in the Russo- Jewish journal “Razsvyet” a series 
ot war feuilletons under the signature “Nord- 
West,” written after the manner of Borne’s “Paris- 
ian Letters.” In these writings he attacked fiercely 
the enemies of Judaism. In the more recent period 
of his literary activity, beginning with the nineties 
of the nineteenth century, Minski has turned from 
Jewish life and its interests, and has devoted him- 
self to literary philosophy, tinged strongly with 
Christian mysticism (see Brockhaus, and also Ska- 
bichevski’s “ IstoriaNoveishei Russkoi Literatury ”). 

Bibliography : Entziklopcclicheski Slovar , vol. vi., St. Peters- 
burg, 1892; Bohhaya Entziklopccliya , vol. v., ib. 1901. 

»• N. R. 

MINTERS : Persons authorized to st rike coin- 
age on behalf of a government. As early as 555 a 
certain Prisons struck coins at Clntlons (“R. E. J.” 
x. 237). One Gideon was minter at Milan in the 
tenth century. In 1181 three Jews at Winchester 
were apparently fined for minting, though the read- 
ing of the document on which the statement is based 
is ambiguous (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” 
p. 73). Several “short-cross” pennies exist of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries with names of mon- 
eyers which may be Jewish, as David of London, 
Isaac of York, Samuel, Simon, and Solomon of Can- 
terbury ; but it is doubtful whether these were really 
Jews ($. pp. 392-396). A certain number of Ger- 
man coins of the twelfth century with Hebrew in- 
scriptions have been found (see Aronius, “Reges- 
ten,” Nos. 351, 389). A certain Jew, Jehiel, is 
mentioned as mint-master on one of the coins of 
Bishop Otto of Wurzburg; another held a similar 
position in Treves (Lamprecht, “ Deutsches Wirth- 
schaftsleben,” ii. 1452, 1472). Earlier than this a 
Jew named Seldom was mint-master to Leopold V. 
of Austria. He appears to have been murdered 
during the Third Crusade (Scherer, “ Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse der Juden,” i. 121 et seq.). In Hungary the 
early minters appear to have been exclusively Jews 
(Kohn, “A Zsidok Tostenete Magrarorszagan,” i. 
240); and there are a number of Polish coins with 
Hebrew inscriptions (see Numismatics). J 
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MIN Y AN (pD) : Literally, “count ” ; the quo- 
rum necessary for public worship. The smallest 
congregation which is permitted to hold public 
worship is one made up of ten men, boys over thir- 
teen years being for this, as for other religious 
purposes, counted as men. See Bar Mizwaii. 

The minimum of ten is evidently a survival in 
the Synagogue from the much older institution in 
which ten heads of families made up the smallest 
political subdivision. In Ex. xviii. Moses, on the 
advice of Jethro, appoints chiefs of tens, as well as 
chiefs of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands. In 
like manner there were the decurio among the Ro- 
mans and the tithingman among the early English. 

The rule is laid down in theMislinali thus (Megil- 
lah iv. 3); “They do not [1] ‘divide’ over the 
Shema‘ [Hear, 0 Israel], [2] nor pass before the Ark, 
[3] nor lift their hands, [4] nor read from the Law, 

] oj nor conclude with the Prophets, [6] nor ar- 
range the standing and sitting, [7] nor say the 
benedictions of the mourners or the consolation of 
the mourners, [8] nor the benedictions of the bride- 
grooms, [9] nor use God's name in preparing for 
grace after meals, with less than ten.” 

The references in this rule are to: [1] The invo- 
cation “ Bless ye ” (“ Bareku ”) with its response, 
which, with or without a “ Iyaddish ” preceding it, is 
recited before the first benediction of Sliema* in the 
evening and morning service. [2] The repetition 
of the prayer proper, i.e., the Eighteen or Seven 
Benedictions, by the leader, and including the 
responsive Kedcsiisuaii. [3] The priestly bless- 
ing (Num. vi. 24-26). [4] The reading from the 
Scroll and benedictions before and after the lesson. 
[5] The liaftarah with like benedictions. [6] Some 
ancient funeral ceremonies. [7] Likewise forms no 
longer in use. About these it is said (Ket. 8a, b) 
that the mourners are not counted among the ten. 
[8] The seven benedictions spoken at a wedding, or 
at any meal of the bridegroom and bride within a 
week from the wedding. [9] The sentence “Let us 
bless our God, from whose wealth we have eaten,” 
instead of “ Let us bless Him from whose,” etc., with 
which latter words grace is begun when three or 
more have eaten at the same table (Ber. viii. 3). 
The distinctions there suggested between ten and 
eleven, or between ten and a hundred, have not been 
followed in practise. 

The Babylonian Talmud, in commenting on this 
section of the Mishnah, finds the Scriptural authority 
for ten men constituting a congregation in the words 
(Num. xiv. 27): “How long shall I bear with this 
evil congregation which murmur against me?” 
which it refers to the scouts who were sent to spy 
out the land of Canaan, twelve in all. two of 
whom, Caleb and Joshua, were faithful, and only 
ten “evil.” 

All male Israelites of the proper age, unless they 
are under the ban, or have openly severed their eon- 
nection with their brethren by profess- 

Eligible ing a hostile creed, are counted among 
for the needful ten even though they are 

Quorum, notorious and habitual sinners (Oral? 
Hayyim, 55, 12). 

It is suggested (Ber. 47 and Yer. Ber. vii. 3) that 
while slaves or boys under thirteen are not counted 


in minyan, one slave or one minor boy may be ad- 
mitted along with nine qualified men— at least when 
the boy is nearly of full age (a budding boy) ; and 
an example in an analogous case is given (Ber. 48a) 
of two prominent rabbis .counting a boy as one of 
the three men necessary for saying grace after meals, 
it having been ascertained that he had ideas about 
God and prayer. The codes are somewhat divided 
on this subject : public service should be carried on 
with nine men and one infant only in “ case of need,” 
that is, if the attendance of a tenth man is not ex- 
pected for that service (Orah Hayyim, 55). Usage 
varies : in some synagogues nine adults and a boy 
over twelve years of age are deemed adequate for 
minyan ; yet in the usage of other synagogues they 
are not adequate. 

While women may, in certain contingencies, take 
an active part in public service, by reading parts of 
the weekly lesson (Megillah 23a; allowed by all the 
codes, but rarely, if ever, carried out in practise), 
none of the authorities speaks of counting women in 
the minyan. 

The ten men include the leader. They and he 
should meet in one room or enclosure; Maimonides 
(Hil. Tetillali, viii.) discusses how the ten may be 
distributed in two adjoining rooms without des- 
troying the quorum; but they must be within hear- 
ing of each other. 

In the same chapter Maimonides explains as the 
advantage of reciting the prayer with minyan: that 
it is sure to be heard ; and, following the Talmudic 
passages below, the other codes concur. 

It was the firm belief of the sages that wher- 
ever ten Israelites are assembled, either for wor- 
ship or for the study of the Law, the Shekinah 
(Divine Presence) “dwells” among them. Thus 
(Abot iii. 6): “R. Halafta, the man of 

Presence Kefar-Hananiah, says: When ten men 
of the sit down together to study the Law 
Shekinah. [another reading has it: “to act as 
judges”], the Presence dwells among 
them ; for it is said (Ps. lxxxii. 1): God [“Elo- 
him ”] standeth in the congregation of God [“El.”].” 
A baraita (Ber. 6a) puts it plainly: “Whence 
do we know that the Holy and Blessed One is 
found at the synagogue; or that when ten men 
say prayers together the Presence dwells among 
them ? ” It answers each of these questions with 
the verse of the psalm quoted above ; it being un- 
derstood that the word “‘edah” (congregation) 
means ten or more Israelites meeting for a religious 
purpose. And the words in Solomon’s prayer (I 
Kings viii. 28), “to hearken to the song and to the 
prayer,” are shown by Abba Benjamin (Ber. ib.) 
to mean that man’s prayer is best heard at the syna- 
gogue, for where men sing, there also they should 
pray. Both in the Mishnah and in the baraita 
quoted, consolation is held out to those who for 
study or prayer meet in smaller numbers — even to 
one who meditates or prays alone ; but the stress is 
put upon the merits and sacredness of the minyan. 
The codifiers, such as Maimonides, his annotators, 
and the author of the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, and many 
popular writers, have unitedly given strength to 
this sentiment, and have thus, for more than a thou- 
sand years, made the daily attendance at public 
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worship, morning and evening, the rule among both 
men and bo} r s in Israel. 

The treatise Soferim, written in Babylonia in the 
seventh century, contains a passage (x. 7) often 
interpreted as asserting that in Palestine at that 
time seven men were allowed to hold public serv- 
ices. Correctly interpreted it refers to the repeat- 
ing of “ Kaddisli ” and “Bareku” at the synagogue 
for the benefit of late comers, and declares that in 
Palestine such a repetition is permitted only when 
seven (according to others, when six) men are present 
who have not yet heard these responsive readings. 
In modern times various authorities (e.g., the Rab- 
binical Conference at Breslau, the “ Oberratb ” in 

jVTecklenlmrg' (1847), and NTap la tali Zebi Judah JBerlin 

in TFolosliin) have declared the public worship per- 
missible without the presence of minyan. 

A - ' L. N. D. 


t MINZ (JO'D) : Family of rabbis and scholars, de- 
riving its name from the town of Mayenee and found- 
ed in the fifteenth century. The family tree is as 
follows : 

? 


Eliezer ha-Levi Isaac ha-Levi 

Judah Minz Moses Minz 

Abraham Minz 


Moses Minz Joseph Minz Hannah = Meir Katzenellenbogen 
j Minz | 

Isaac Mena hem Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen 
Minz 

I : 

Moses Minz Isaac Katzenellenbogen 
Zeeb Wolf Minz 
Abush (Aaron) Minz (d. 1831) 


Alexander Mattathiah Abigdor Hirsch 
Siisskind Minz Grunberg Klatzko 
Minz 

Mei'r Minz 
(d. 1800 ) 


Judah 
Lob 
Minz 
(d. 1802) 


Menahem 

Naliuin 

Minz 


Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi Minz (Minzi), the pro- 
genitor of the most prominent branch of the 
family, settled, or was born, in Italy in the fif- 
teenth century. His cousin Moses b. Isaac ha- 
Levi Minz (Minzi) was a rabbi in Germany. The 
name “Minz,” however, appears to have been 
borne by others iu Italy who were not related to 
Judah Minz; for Joseph Colon (Responsa, No. 2) 
speaks of Joshua and Solomon, sons of gn Abraham 
Minz who had formerly lived under the Duke of 
Milan and then removed to another town in Lom- 
bardy in order to avoid paying his part of the 13,000 
gold pieces which the Jews of Milan had pledged 
themselves to pay the duke. Asher b. Perez Minz 
of Naples was related, perhaps, to the German 
branch of the Minz family. The last known direct 
male descendant of Judah Minz was Moses b. 
Isaac Menahem Minz, a descendant in the fourth 
generation. 


.At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Minz family of Padua united with that of Katzenel- 


lenbogcn through the marriage of the daughter of 
Abraham ben Judali Minz to Meir Katzenellenbogen 
of Padua. The descendants of this alliance emi- 
grated afterward to Germany and tlien to Russia, 
and Zeeb Wolf b. Isaac, in Russia, a descendant of 
the tenth generation, assumed the name of Minz. 
From him is descended the present family of Minz. 

Bibliography : Eisenstadt- Wiener, Da K al Kedoshim , part in 
pp. 82-86 ; Nepi-Ghirondi, in Kerem Hemed , iii. 91 ; Mor- 
tara. Indice , p. 39. 

Abraham ben Judah ha-Levi Minz : Italian 
rabbi; flourished at Padua in the first half of the 
sixteenth century; father-in-law of Meir Katzenel- 
lenbogen. Minz studied chiefly under his father, 
Jucbili JSIinz, whom Lg succeeded as rabbi and bead 
of tbe yesliibah of Padua. According to Ibn Yabya 

(“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 51a, Amsterdam, 
1697), it was with Abraham Minz that Jacob Polak 
had the quarrel which ended in their excommunica- 
ting each other; according to most other authorities, 
the quarrel was with Judah Minz (see Jacob Po- 
lar). Ibn Yahya further says that the Italian rabbis 
believe that Polak and Abraham Minz died on the 
same day (according to David Gansin 1530; accord- 
ing to I-Ialberstam in 1541). Minz was the author 
of a number of decisions that were printed with 
those of R. Lewa of Ferrara (Venice, 1511). He was 
the author also of “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah,” a 
treatise on divorce and halizah, printed with the re- 
sponsa of Jiis father and of his son-in-law (jib. 1553). 

Bibliography; Nepi-Ghirondi, in Kcrcm Hemed, iii. 91 ; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hainiirn , No. 114; Mortara, ’in Most v. 307; 
idem, Irnlice , p. 39 ; Steinschneider, Cat. BndL col. 632. 
j K. C. M. Sel. 

Asher ben Perez Minz : German printer ; type- 
setter in Azariah b. Joseph’s printing establishment 
in Naples, where was printed, in 1401, the Hebrew 
translation of Avicenna’s “Canon.” Wolf (“Bibl. 
JIebr.”i., No. 366), following Bartolocci, read 
(“ mi-Nizza ” = “ of Nizza ”) instead of 
(“Minza”). 

Bibliography: De Rossi, Annales, p. 179; Steinschneider. 
Cat. BndL col. 2841. 

Judah ben Eliezer ha-Levi Minz: Italian 
rabbi; bora about 1408; died at Padua in 1508. 
He was ‘the most prominent rabbi of liis time. He 
olliciated as rabbi of Padua for forty-seven years, 
during which time he had a great number of 
pupils, among whom were his son Abraham Minz 
and the latter’s son-in-law Meir Katzenellenbogen. 

In a quarrel lie liad with Elijah Delmedigo lie was 
supported by Elijah Mizrahi (comp. Joseph Solo- 
mon Delmedigo, “Mazref la-Hokmah,” p. 3b; 
idem, “Elim,” p. 29; Mizrahi, Responsa, No. 56). It 
appears from Solomon Luria’s responsa (No. 6) that 
Minz was the author of a number of ordinances 
(“ takkanot ”) at Padua. According to Gliirondi, 
he was professor of philosophy at the University 
of Padua. Gliirondi further states that in recogni- 
tion of Minz’s services as professor the authorities 
of llie university placed his portrait, with an appre- 
ciative inscription, in the hall of the university, 
over the staircase. But it is very likely that Glii- 
rondi confounded Minz with Elijah Delmedigo or 
Abraham de Balmes, both of whom lectured on 
philosophy before Christian audiences. In the sack 
of Padua soon after Minz’s deatli almost all of his 
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writings were destroyed. Joseph b. Abraham 
Minz, his grandson, discovered sixteen of his re- 
sponsa, and these were published (Venice, 1553) by 
Meir Katzenellenbogen, who printed in the same 
volume his own responsa and the “Seder Gittin 
wa-Halizali ” of Abraham Minz. These responsa have 
been edited, and supplemented with an extended 
commentary and preface, by Johanan ben Moses 
Prescliel (Munkacs, 1898). Judah’s responsa, 
though scanty, afford interesting information on the 
history of his age and on Jewish customs in Padua. 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcneret Yisracl, p. 412 ; Frankel, in 
Orient , Lit. vii. 520 ct m/.; Griitz, Gcsch. 3d ed., viii. 253 ct 
seq.; Michael, Or ha-Haymm, No. 1020; Nepi-Gliirondi, Tolc- 

clot Gedole STisrael, pp. 122-134; Presehel, in the preface to 

ills edition, of Slinz’s responsa.; Steinschneider, (Jcit . JSocll. 
COl. 1344. 

Meir ben Alexander Siisskind Minz : Gali- 
cian scholar; born Oct. 6, 1814; died May 22, 1866. 
Having acquired a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, 
the Talmud, and of several European languages, 
Meir Minz devoted himself to the defense of Juda- 
ism. He wrote : “ Ein Wort zur Zeit ” (1848) ; “ Lele- 
wels Kampf uni Reclit ” ; “ Die Judenfeinde.” 
Bibliography : Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'cit Jgcdosliim , part iii., 
p. 85. 

Moses ben Isaac ba-Levi Minz : German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; contemporary of 
Israel Isserlein, whom he frequently consulted. 
He was successively rabbi at Mayence, Landau, 
Bamberg, and Posen. In his responsa (No. 114) he 
mentions a certain Jacob Margolioth of *|p*£ (Luc- 
ca?), and refers to a case of divorce in Posen in 1444 
(Steinsclmeider gives 1474). Frankel (“ Zeitschrift, ” 
iii. 887) doubts that Moses ever was at Posen. 
He suggests that WlQ (Posen) is a printer’s mistake 
for nra (Pesaro). Moses’ responsa (Cracow, 1617) 
mention also Joseph Colon, Israel Isserlein, and his 
cousin Judah Minz. Responsum No. 46 contains a 
dispute over a philological point with Eliezer Treves 
(comp. M. Wiener in “Monatssclirift,” xvi. 390). 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm hcuGeclolim , i. 140; C’onforte, 
Knre ha-Dorot, p. 2Tb ; Furst, Bibl. Jnd. ii.380 ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1946-1947. o 

X). M. Sel. 

MIPHKAD (ipSD ; R. V. HAMMIPH- 
KAD) : Name of a gate mentioned in connection 
with the repair of the wall of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiali (Neh. iii. 31). It seems that this gate 
was not in the wall of Jerusalem, but that the part 
of the wall facing it was to the east, between 
the Horse Gate and the Sheep Gate. Indeed, it 
is not mentioned among the gates of Jerusalem in 
Neh. xii. 31 et seq. The word npDD designates 
in Ezek. xliii. 21 the place near the Temple where 
the sin-offering was burned, and it seems to 
mean “an appointed place,” to which the name of 
this gate may refer. But, while the Septuagint ren- 
ders npSDH by 'iTvXq rov M ape/cad, Jerome trans- 
lates it by “porta judicialis,” which induces Liglit- 
foot (“Horse Hebraic®,” ii. 27) to suggest that it 
may refer either to the hall of judgment in the 
Prye tori u m or to the east gate of the Temple. Bar- 
clay (“City of the Great King,” p. 156), however, 
identifies the gate Miphkad with the “ high gate of 
Benjamin ” (Jer. xx. 2), locating it at the west end 
of the bridge which crosses the Tyropseon. 
s. M. Sel. 


MIRABEAU, GABRIEL HON ORE RI- 
QUETI, COMTE DE : French statesman of the 
revolutionary era ; born at Bignon March 9, 1749 ; 
died at Paris April 2, 1791. Sent by De Calonne 
on a secret mission to Prussia, he became acquainted 
at Berlin with several distinguished Jews belonging 
to the circle of Henriette Herz, and associated much 
with ®ohm, the author of “Ueber die Biirgerliche 
Verbesserung der Juden.” Recognizing the advan- 
tage which France might derive from the Jews, 
Mirabeau wrote, and published in London (1787), 
liis “ Sur Moses Mendelssohn, sur la Reforme Poli- 
tique des Juifs et en Particulier sur la Revolution 
Tentee, en Leur Faveur, en 1753, dans la Grande 

Bretagne.” When He was elected deputy from 

Provence to the States General, and one of his Jew- 
ish friends of Aix asked what he would do in the 
Assembly, he replied, “ I will make a human being 
of you.” True to this promise, he seized every op- 
portunity to plead for the emancipation of the Jews, 
being, together with the xAbbe Gregoire and the 
pastor Rabaud-Saint-Etienne, one of their most zeal- 
ous advocates. Several times he took up their cause 
before the National Assembly: on Aug. 17, 1789, 
he proposed, in the name of the “Committee of. 
Five, ” the “ Declaration of the Rights of Man ” ; on 
Aug. 22 he eloquently attacked religious intoler- 
ance, and he was the first to protest against the in- 
stitution of a dominant state church — “Nothing 
should dominate except justice; nothing should 
dominate but the rights of each man, to which all 
else is subject. ” On Dec. 24, in speaking in favor 
of the admission of Jews to civil and military 
offices, he said: “I have heard with astonishment, 
the honorable speaker [H. de Baumetz] state that 
the Jews perhaps do not desire the civil and military 
offices to which you declare them eligible, and draw 
therefrom the specious conclusion that it would be a 
gratuitous and ill-advised generosity on your part 
to pronounce them fit for such positions. ... In a 
government such as you are establishing all men 
must be equal; 3 r ou must exclude all who are not 
equal or who refuse to become so. The petition 
which the Jews, however, have laid before this 
Assembly contradicts the statement of the gentle- 
man who has just spoken.” 

Like all who at that time took the part of the 
Jews, Mirabeau found his motives misinterpreted, 
being accused of accepting bribes from the Jews 
and of deriving benefit from ministerial appoint- 
ments ; but he never allowed himself to be moved 
from his purpose. While Mirabeau in 1787 was 
already in favor of the emancipation of the Jews, 
he expected that, like other acts of the doctrinaires 
then in power, it would embitter the people against 
the Jacobins and lead to a moderate constitutional 
government. This appears clearly from the secret 
correspondence in which he furnished the king with 
reports of the proceedings of the National Assembly 
and with directions in regard to the policy to be 
pursued by the court (“ Correspondance Entre le 
Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck . . . 
Publiee par M. A. de Bacourt,” ii. 374-377, Paris, 
1851; Oncken, “Das Zeitalter der Revolution, des 
Kaiserreiches und der Befreiungskriege,” i. 340, 
Berlin, 1884). 
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d. S. K. 

miracle naio. ms ; lit. “ wonder ” or 
“sign”): An event which can not be explained by 
ordinary natural agencies, and which, therefore, is 
taken as an act of a higher power. 

Miracles are by no means identical with myths. 
Myths are primitive or pagan personifications (or 
rather deifications) of the powers, or forms of nature, 
represented as acting like human beings. Miracles, 
on the contrary, place all things in nature under 
the control of a higher power, which uses them as 
means of working out its holier designs,- they are, 
therefore, essentially monotheistic. It is true, how- 
ever, that ancient myths have frequently been 
transformed in support of the monotheistic idea into 
miracles performed by prophet or saint (see Stein- 
thal, “ Mytlie und Religion ”). 

In the Bible every occurrence which contrasts 
with the ordinary happenings of life is counted a 
miracle or wonder. It is by the wonders which the 
Lord did in Egypt (Ex. iii. 20, vii. 3, xi. 9; Deufc. 

iv. 34, vi. 22, vii. 19, xxvi. 8, xxix. 2; Judges vi. 
13; Jer. xxxii. 20, 21; Ps. lxxviii. 43, cvi. 7) that 
His power was made known. He alone “ does won- 
ders” (Ex. xv. 11; Ps. lxxii. 18, lxxxvi. 10); there 
is nothing “too wonderful” (Gen. xviii. 14; Jer. 
xxxii. 17, 27 [A. V. “too hard”]) for Him. He 
worked wonders for Israel as for no other nation 
(Ex. xxxiv. 10; Josh. iii. 5). But He works won- 
ders without number in the natural world also (Job 

v. 9, xxxvii. 14; Ps. evii. 24). As a matter of fact, 
every occurrence in nature is, in the Biblical view, 
an act of God. He sends the rain and causes the 
thunder (Job xxxvii. 4-6); “He bringetli out the 
stars by number” (Isa. xl. 26, Hebr.); every work of 
creation is an act of His providence (Ps. civ.). Yet 
only an uncommon or inexplicable event makes man 
ponder and see “ the finger of God ” (Ex. viii. 15) ; 
God must “ make a new thing ” in order to make 
men know that He rules (Num. xvi. 30). The rain, 
hail, fire, and brimstone that are treasured up in the 
heavens must come down in an unusual time and 
quantity to destroy the evil-doers (Gen. xx. 24; Ex. 
ix. 22-24; Josh. x. 11; comp. Ps. xviii. 13 [A. V. 
12] ; Job xxxvii. 6, xxxviii. 22) ; the waters of the sea 
and the river must leave the place assigned to them 
to show His might (Ex. xiv. 21-27; Josh. iii. 13-16) ; 
and sun, moon, and stars must be stayed in their 
course to show that God battles for Israel (Josh. x. 
10-14; Judges v. 20). 

The miracles of the Bible are performed either 
directly by the Deity— to manifest His punitive jus- 
tice, as in the cases of Sodom, of Egypt, of the Ca- 
naanites or Assyrians, or of individuals, such as 
Abimelech, Korali, Uzza, and others (Gen. xix. 24; 
Ex. viii. -xiv. ; Josh, vi.-x. ; II Kings xix. 85; Gen. 
xii. 17; Num. xvii. ; II Sam. vi. 7), or to protect 
His chosen ones, as in the furnishing of water, 
bread, and meat to Israel in the wilderness (Ex. xv. 
23, xvii. 7; Num. xii. 31), to Samson and Elijah 
(Judges xv. 19; I Kings xvii. 6, xix. 5)— or by the 
messengers of God in order to prove their divine j 


calling (Ex. iv. 1-17; Dent, xxxiv. 11; II Kings 
ii.— vi.). Every theophany, in fact, is a miracle (Ex. 
xvi. 7-13, xxi. 17-19; Judges vi. 21-22), and ac- 
cordingly the revelation of the Lord on Sinai is the 
greatest of miracles (Deut. iv. 32-36). A literal 
belief in the Torah, therefore, necessarily implies a 
belief in the miracles told therein. 

Nevertheless, the Torah itself lays down the prin- 
ciple that miracles are no test of the truth of the 
thing for which their testimony is invoked. The 
Deuteronomic law says : “ If a prophet arise among 
you who givetli a sign or wonder, and the sign or 
wonder comes to pass, but he desires to lead you 
into idolatry, thou slialfc not hearken 
Belief in to that prophet, for the Lord your 
Miracles, God trieth you whether you truly love 
the Lord your God” (Deut. xiii. 2-4, 
Hebr. [A. Y. 1-3]). This is a plain statement that 
miracles do not prove a religious truth, as they are 
performed also in the cause of untruth. 

Miracle has justly been called “des Glauben’s 
liebstes Kind ” (the dearest child of faith). The 
j belief in God’s omnipotence and all-encompassing 
providence necessitates at a certain stage of relig- 
ious consciousness the belief in miracles, that is, in 
supernatural help in times of great stress or peril. 
To deny the possibility of miracles appears to the 
believing soul to be tantamount to a denial of the 
absolute omnipotence of God. “ Is anything impos- 
sible to God ? ” “ Is the Lord’s hand waxed short V ” 
(Gen. xviii. 14, Hebr. ; Num. xi. 23) are questions 
asked ever anew by helpless man. Talmudic Ju- 
daism, therefore, accepts all the miracles related 
in the Bible, but at the same time it does not em- 
phasize belief in them as fundamen- 
Talmudic tal to the faith. What Paul says 
Judaism, of the Jews, “they seek signs while 
the Greeks seek wisdom ” (I Cor. i. 22, 
Greek), is certainly not true of the representatives 
and exponents of Judaism. Miracles, which occupy 
so conspicuous a place in the New Testament and in 
the history of Christianity, are viewed as matters of 
secondary importance throughout the rabbinical lit- 
erature. 

The Talmudic sages made the very possibility 
of miracles a matter of speculation, stating that 
“ when God created the world He made ail agree- 
ment that the sea would divide, the fire not hurt, 
the lions not harm, the fisli not swallow persons 
singled out by God for certain times, and thus the 
whole order of things changes whenever He finds it 
necessary ” (Gen. R. v. 4; Ex. R. xxi. 6). This view 
removes some of the objections to miracles as in- 
volving an interruption of the order of creation and 
as an admission of the insufficiency of the first crea- 
tive act. In the same spirit the Rabbis, in the 
Mislmah (Ab. v. 6; comp. Ab. R. N., Text B. 
xxxvii. [ed. Scliechter, p. 95]; Sifre, Deut. 355; 
Pirke R. El. xix. ; Targ. Yer. to Num. xxii. 28), 
enumerate the things created at dusk on the Sab- 
bath of the week of creation, and that would appear 
in due time as miraculous works: the mouth of the 
earth (Num. xvi. 30) ; the mouth of the well (ib. xxi. 
17) ; the mouth of the ass (ib. xxii. 28) ; the bow 
(Gen. ix. 13); tlie manna; tlie rod (Ex. iv. 17); the 
tables of the Law ; and so on. The underlying idea 
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of these utterances is that miracles, instead of being 
interruptions of the divine order of things, are in 
reality foreordained by the creative wisdom and ap- 
pear only to man as something new. 

The Rabbis prescribe benedictions to be recited 
when approaching places made memorable by mi- 
raculous events (Ber. ix. 1, 53b-54a); they speak 
of miracles which occurred continuously during 
the time of the Temple (Ab. v. 5; Yoma 21a, b); 
they knew of saints to whom, as to the Prophets of 
old, miracles were of daily occurrence (“ melumma- 
dimbe-nissim” ; Ta‘an. 21-25; Hul. 7a; seeEssENEs). 
Nevertheless, they pay little heed to the power of 
miracles. Simeon b. Shetah threatened Onias the 
saint with excommunication for his demonstrative 
appeal to God to send down the rain in a miraculous 
manner (Ta'an. iii. 8). When asked by the Romans, 

“ If your God is as omnipotent as you claim, why 
does He not destroy the idols?” the Jewish sages 
replied, “ Shall God destroy sun, moon, and stars on 
account of the fools that worship them? The world 
goes on in its order, and the idolaters shall meet with 
their doom ” (‘Ab. Zarah iv. 7). When Pappus and 
Lulian us were asked by their Roman executioners, 

“ Why does your God not save you as He did the 
three youths in Nebuchadnezzar’s time?” they re- 
plied, “ We are probably not worthy of such a mira- 
cle ” (Ta‘an. 18b). 

The current belief of the Talmudic time is that 
only former generations, because of their greater 
piety, were worthy of miracles occurring on their 
account (Ber. 4a, 20a; Sank. 94b). “One should by 
no means incur perils while relying for safety upon 
the occurrence of a miracle ” (Pes. 50b ; Ta‘an. 20b ; 
Ket. 61b). That miracles should not be invoked as 
testimony in favor of one religious opinion as against 
another is the principle asserted in a kalakic contro- 
versy between R. Eliezer and R. Joshua (B. M. 59b; 
“ The Torah is not in heaven that the decision should 
be made there”). The daily wonders of divine 
providence are extolled by some rabbis above the 
Biblical miracles : “ Greater is the miracle that oc- 
curs when a sick person escapes from perilous dis- 
ease than that which happened when Hananiah, 
Misliael, and Azariah escaped from the fiery fur- 
nace ” (Ned. 41a). The wonder of the support of a 
family in the midst of great distress is as great as 
the wonder of the parting of the Red Sea for Israel 
(Pes. 118a). 

The medieval Jewish philosophers endeavored as 
much as possible to bring the Biblical miracles 
within the sphere of natural occurrences, without, 
however, denying the possibility of miracle in gen- 
eral. Saadia, while accepting every word of the 
Torah as divine, insisted that the truth of the Bible 
rests upon reason, and wherever the Bible seems to 
be in conflict with reason the words must be taken 
in a metaphorical sense (“ ‘Emunot we-De’ot,” ii. 
44, 68); he therefore substituted for the speech of 
the serpent (Gen. iii. 1) and of Balaam s ass (Num 
xxii. 28) that of the angel (Ibn Ezra to Gen. iii. 1). 
Maimonides, while maintaining against the Aristo- 
telian view of the unalterable law of necessity ruling 
nature the absolute freedom of the Creator which 
makes miracle possible, finds at the same time in 
the rabbinical utterances quoted above (Gen. R. v. 


and Ab. v. 6) support for his view that the Creator 
implanted the powers of miracle in nature, so that 
in reality God did not effect any change after crea- 
tion (“Morek,” ii. 25, 29, and comment to Ab. v. 6; 
comp. Joel, “Moses Maimonides,” 1876, p. 77; Lip- 
mann Heller to Ab. l.c.). With finer acumen Ger- 
sonides discussed the problem of miracles in the last 
part of his “Milhamot” (see Levi ben Gersiion), 
ascribing them to the divine intelligence which 
foreordains all things, but denying the actuality of 
the performance within a given time. This. is op- 
posed by Crescas, who nevertheless takes miracles 
as prearranged in the divine plan of creation (“ Or 
Adonai,” iii. i. 5). In the “Yad” (Yesode ha- 
Torah, viii. 1-3) Maimonides declares that the belief 
in Moses and his law was based on the actual reve- 
lation of God on Sinai and by no means on the mir- 
acles performed; since miracles may be the work of 
witchcraft and of other non-divine agencies, they 
can not be accepted as proof. This position is 
taken also by Albo (“ Tkkarim,” i. 18). 

Consequently miracles are never adduced in sup- 
port of the faith by Jewish writers; and Mendels- 
sohn, in his answer to Bonnet, who referred to the 
miracles of the New Testament as proof of the truth 
of Christianity, was perfectly justified in declaring 
in the name of Judaism that miracles may be ap- 
pealed to in support of every religion and that there- 
fore they can not serve as proof of any (Mendels- 
sohn, “Gesammelte Scliriften,” iii. 123 et seq., 311). 
Modern historical research can no longer, says Joel 
(see “ Jahrb. fur Jiidiscke Gesch. und Litteratur,” 
1904, pp. 70-73), view the narratives of the Bible in 
the same light as did the medieval thinkers who could 
not discriminate between the objectivity of the facts 
narrated and the subjectivity of the narrator. 


Bibliography: Das Wuncler in Seinem Verhaltni&se zur 
Religion , in Jildisches LitcraturMatU i. 77-93. 


MIRANDA, LALLA: Australian singer ; born 
in Melbourne 1876. Both of her parents were sing- 
ers, and she herself sang in public when only thir- 
teen years of age. After completing her musical 
education in Europe, under Mdlle. de Garette, and 
Madame Richard of the Grand Opera, Paris, she 
sang for three consecutive years at the opera-houses 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Later she appeared 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, and in 1900 
sang in “ Rigoletto ” at the opera, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Bibliography : Harris, Jcivish Year Book , 1901-2. 

r M. W. L. 


MIRELS, MESHULLAM ZALMAN BEN 
DAVID (NETJMARK): German rabbi; born 
about 1620 at Vienna; died Nov. 28, 1706, at Al- 
tona. When, in 1670, the Jews were expelled from 
Vienna, he and his son Zeeb Wolf and other mem- 
bers of the Mirels family emigrated to Berlin. A 
few years later (1678) Mirels was elected chief rabbi 
(“ab bet din”) of the communities Altona, Ham- 
burg, and Wandsbeck, which position he held until 
his death. He was the father of a large family, 
ramified through Poland and Lithuania, and lived 
to see the fifth generation. His daughter Sarah was 
the wife of Zebi Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi) and the 
mother of Jacob Emden. 
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Cue responsum written by Mirels is found in 
the collection “Eben lia-Shoham. ” See also Jew. 
Encyc. i. 474, s.v. Altona. 

Bibliography : Jacob Emden, Mcgillat- Sefcr, ed. Kahana, 
pp. 10, 13, Warsaw, 1888 ; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yoli , i., 8a, 91b, 
92a, Cracow. 1S8S; Fuenn, Kenesct Y Israel, p. 328. 

D. S. Max. 
MIRELS, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN AARON: 

German Talmudist ; rabbi of Schwerin in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He received his early 
education in London. After studying at various 
yesliibot he became rabbi at Wreschen, Poland, and 
shortly after was appointed rabbi to the congrega- 
tion at Schwerin. He was the author of “ Mispar 
Zcba’am ” (Berlin, 1787), a pilpulistic treatise on the 
Talmud, in two parts — “ Pinnot Zeba’aw” and “ Ercz 
Zebi.” 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcncsct Yisracl , i. 285; Walden, 
Sliem ha-Gcdolini hc-ffadash , i. 39 ; Steinscbneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2757 ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 380. 

E. C. S, J. L. 

MIRES, JULES ISAAC : French financier; 
born at Bordeaux Dec. 9, 1809 ; died at Marseilles 
in 1871. A broker in 1848, he became, after the 
February Revolution 


He was decorated by Napoleon III. with the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor in 1860. His daughter 
married a French nobleman. 

Bibliography : Vapereau, Dictionnairc dcs Contcmporains ; 

La Grande Encyclopedic. 

s. J. Ka. 

MIRIAM. — Biblical Lata: Prophetess; 
daughter of Amrain and sister of Moses and Aaron 
(I Cliron. vi. 3; Ex. xv. 20; Num. xxvi. 59). When 
Moses was left at the river Miriam watched from a 
distance until Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, 
whereupon she proposed to the princess to find 
a Hebrew nurse; the princess assenting to this, 
Miriam returned with her mother (Ex. ii. 4-7). After 
the Israelites had crossed the Red Sea Miriam sang 
a song of triumph, in which all the women joined 
(Ex. xv. 20-21). Miriam and Aaron spoke against 
Moses on account of the Cushite woman whom he 
had married, whereupon God summoned Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam to the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, reproved her, and punished her with lep- 
rosy. She was healed through the prayers of Moses, 
but was obliged to remain without the camp of the 

Israelites for seven 


of that year, director 
of the gas company 
of Arles. Subse- 
quently he bought 
the “Journal des 
Cliemins de Fer” 
and founded the 
“ C o n s e i 1 1 e r d u 
People, ” which be- 
came quite popular 
through Lamartine's 
contributions. To- 
gether with Millaud, 
Mires organized the 
“ Caisse des Cliemins 
de Fer,” of which he 
became sole director 
in 1853. In 1851 he 
bought “Le Pays” 
and “Le Constitu- 



Miriam. 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 


days, although the 
people did not pro- 
ceed until she had 
returned (Num. xii.). 
Miriam died in the 
desert at Kadesh, 
where she was buried 
(Num. xx. 1). In 
Micali vi. 4 she is 
mentioned, with 
Moses and Aaron, 
as a leader of the 
people. 

s. J. Z. L. 

In Rabbinical 

Literature: Miriam 
was born at the time 
when the Egyptians 
began to embitter the 
lives of the Israelites 


tionnel.” He under- 
took colossal works at Marseilles, including the 
construction of a harbor and of a new quarter 
of the city, and the installation of a system of 
illumination by gas. In 1860 he obtained the 
concession for the construction of the Roman 
railroads and for the negotiation of the Turkish 
loan. On July 11, 1861, he was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and to the payment of a fine 
of 3,000 francs, but he succeeded in getting this 
verdict set aside on April 21, 1862, and was rehabili- 
tated by the court of Douai. Toward the end of 
1869 Mires was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and fined 3,000 francs on account of his 
pamphlet “Un Crime Judiciaire,” attacking the ex- 
pert Monginotand the judges who had tried his suit 
against the firm of Pereire. 

He contributed several financial articles to “Le 
Constitutionnel ” and “ La Presse, ” and published a 
number of pamphlets, including “ Apercus Finan- 
ciers ” (1868) and “Memoires Judiciaires” (in Ms 
own defense). 


by imposing arduous 
tasks upon them (comp. Ex. i. 14), and for this reason 
she was called “Miriam,” since the consonants in 
the word “ Miriam ” (D’HD) may also read “ marim ” 
(:=“ bitter ” ; Cant. R. ii. 11). She was called also 
“Puali,” and was, like her mother, a midwife (comp. 
Ex. i. 15). When only five years of age she was 
skilful enough to help her mother (Ex. R. i. 17; see 
Jochebed). She had the courage to tell Pharaoh 
that he would be punished by God for his cruelty 
to Israel, and almost lost her life in consequence 
{ib.). When her father, Amram, had divorced her 
mother as a result of the cruel edict referring to the 
exposure of the children, she induced him to take 
her mother back (ib . ; Sotali 12a), and she sang and 
danced on the day of the remarriage of her parents 
(Ex. R. i. 23; B. B. 120a). She predicted to her 
father that a son would be born to him who would 
liberate Israel from the Egyptian yoke. When 
Moses was bom her father kissed her and said, 
“Your proplieey, my daughter, is fulfilled.” But 

when subsequently the child had to be cast away 
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her parents upbraided lier and asked what would 
now be the outcome of lier prophecy. Miriam there- 
fore went to the river (Ex. ii. 4) to see liow her 
prophecy would be fulfilled (Ex. R. i. 26; Sotah 
12b-13a). 

Miriam is said to have had also the following 
names : Eplirath, Ilelah, Naarali, Azubali, Jerioth, Zo- 
liar, Zeretli, Ethan, and Aliarliel (comp. 

Her I Cliron. ii. 18, iv. 5-8), which were 

Haines. given to her on special occasions (Ex. 

R. i, 21; Sotali llb-12a). She was 
married to Caleb b. Jephunneh, or b. Hezron, to 
whom she bore I-Iur (comp. I Chron. ii. 18-21). 
Then she fell ill (hence her name “Helali”) and 
was thereupon left by her husband (hence the name 
“ Azubali ”). Subsequently she regained her health, 
became again like a young woman (hence the name 
“ Naarali ”), and was taken back by her husband 
(Ex. R. l.c.). Miriam was the ancestress of King 
David, and of Bezaleel, who made the Tabernacle 
and its vessels. Bezaleel’s wisdom (comp. Ex. 
xxxi. 3) is said to have been due to his grandmother 
Miriam (Ex. R. xlviii. 6). To have so illustrious a 
descendant was Miriam's reward for not obeying 
Pharaoh (comp. Ex. i. 21 ; Ex. R. lc.). When Miriam 
talked against Moses (comp. Hum. xii.) she did not 
intend to slander him; she wished him to live with 
his wife and raise children (Deut. R. vi. 6). But 
when she was punished with leprosy, and had to re- 
main without the camp, God honored her by officia- 
ting as priest Himself (Zeb. 102a). The Israelites 
waited for her seven days (Hum. xii. 15; Sotali 9b), 
for she had once waited for Moses by the river 
(Ex. ii. 4). 

Miriam is regarded as the savior of Israel (Ex. R. 
xxvi. 1). For her sake a marvelous well accompa- 
nied the Israelites, a rock from which water flowed. 
This well disappeared after Miriam’s death (Ta‘an. 
9a). It was subsequently shown in the sea (Shah. 
35a). Miriam, like Moses and Aaron, died by a kiss 
from God (M. Iy. 28a), for the angel of death could 
not take her ; and worms did not touch her body 
(B. B. 17a). Another legend says that Miriam, 
like Moses and Aaron, died on account of the water 
of strife (“me meribah”; comp. Num. xx. 7-13). 
This seems inconsistent, for, according to the Bible 
as well as the legends, water became scarce only after 
Miriam's death, with the disappearance of the well 
(Lev. R. xxxi. 5 and commentaries ad loc.). 

s. J. Z. L. 

MIRKE6, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JU- 
DAH LOB : Lithuanian Talmudist of the eight- 
eenth century; a native of Mir, government of 
Minsk. He published at Konigsberg in 1769 his 
“Derusli,” a funeral oration on the death of R. 
Abraham, chief rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 
1771 he was rabbi of Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder, where 
he published in that year his two works: “Shar- 
slieret lia-‘Abotot,” containing novelhe, decisions, 
and discussions upon Talmudic matters, and “Shul- 
han Slielomoh,” a compendium of the Shulhan 
4 Am k, Orah Hayyim, according to the Aharonim. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Iiibl. Jud. ii. 380; Zedner, Cat. Hefrr. 

Boohs Brit. nine, p- 

n. 11 . M. Sel. 
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MIRROR: An object having a nearly perfect 
reflecting surface. In ancient times mirrors were 
invariably made of metal; in Egypt, of polished 
brass. It is no doubt this kind of mirror to which 
reference is made in Ex. xxxviii. 8 and in Job 
xxxvii. 18. Reflections might also be seen in still 
water (Prov. xxvii. 19). In the enumeration of 
women’s ornaments in Isa. iii. 23, hand-mirrors seem 
to be included; but this is somewhat doubtful. Ref- 
erences to mirrors occur in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. 
[Siracli] xxii. 11) and in the New Testament (I Cor. 
xxxiii. 12). 

The Rabbis were acquainted with the use of mir- 
rors, sometimes employing metal (Kelim xxx. 2). 
On the Sabbath it was not allowable to look into a 
mirror unless it was fixed on a wall (Sliab. 149a), It 
would appear that later there was a tendency to 
forbid men to view themselves in mirrors, as this 
was regarded as effeminate (see. Levy, “ Neuliebr. 
Worterb.” i. 236). Nevertheless, the members of 
Rabbi's family were allowed to do so (Yer. Sliab. 
vi. 7) because they were “close to the government.” 

The modern Jews of eastern Europe have a 
number of superstitions in regard to mirrors the 
exact origin of which it is difficult to trace. Mir- 
rors arc covered when a person dies. The angel of 
death will be seen if one looks into a mirror at such 
a time. If a mirror is broken, seven years of poverty 
will result; this is a general superstition, and not 
confined to Jews. In Galicia it is supposed that if 
one puts a mirror in front of a sleeping man with 
a candle between them, the sleeper will follow a 
person whither the latter wills. If the sleeper strikes 
one under these circumstances, the person stricken 
will not live more than a year. J. 

MI-SHEBERAK. See Sacrifice. 

MISHLE SINDABAR. See Sindabar, 

MISHNAH (construct state, Mishnat) : A noun 
formed from the verb “slmnah,” which has the same 
meaning as the Aramaic “matnita,” derived from 
“ teni ” or “ tena. ” The verb “ shanah, ” which origi- 
nally meant “to repeat,” acquired in post-Biblical 
Hebrew the special force of “ to teach ” and “ to 
learn ” that which was not transmitted in writing but 
only orally ; the development of connotation being 
due to the fact that the retention of teachings handed 
down by word of mouth was possible only by fre- 
quent recitation. 

“Mislinali,” the derivative of the verb “shanah,” 
means therefore : (1) “ instruction, ” the teaching and 
learning of the tradition, the word being used in this 
sense in Ab. iii. 7, 8; and (2) in a concrete sense, the 
content of that instruction, the traditional doctrine as 
it was developed down to the beginning of the third 
century of the common era. “ Mislinali ” is fre- 
quently used, therefore, to designate the law which 
was transmitted orally, in contrast to “ Mikra. ” the 
law which is written and read (e.g. , B. M. 33a ; 
Ber. 5a; Hag. 14a; ‘Er. 54b; Kid. 30a; Yer. Hor, 
iii. 48c ; Pes. iv. 130d ; Num. R. xiii . ; and many 
other passages) ; and the term includes also the ha- 
lakic midrashim, as well as the Tosefta or explan- 
atory additions to the Mishnali (Kid. 49b ; see Ba- 

h.-veta}. I 11 tliis -wider sense tlie word -was known 

to the Church Fathers, who, however, regarded it as 
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tlie feminine form of “mislineh,” analogous to “mik- 
neh” and “miknah,” and supposed that it signified 
“second teaching” (comp. “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. rp'Ofcy ^-15^ 
ITV)n^)i translating it by ihvrkpiociq (see the passages 
in Schurer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., i. 113). 

The term “ mishnah ” connotes also (3) the sum 
and substance of the teachings of a single tanna 
(e.g., Git. 67a; Yeb. 49b, 50a: “misli- 
The nat II. Eliezer b. Ya'akob ” = “ the 

Name. teachings of R. Eliezer b. Jacob ” ; 

comp. Kashi ad loc.)\ or it may mean 
(4) the view of a tanna in regard to some one matter 
{e.g., Men. 18a: “mislinatR. Eliezer” = “the view of 
R, Eliezer, ” and the expressions “ mishnah rishonah ” 
= “the earlier view,” and “mislmah aharonah ” = 
“ the later view, ” Hag. 2a ; Ket. v. 29d ; M. Iv. iii. 83b). 
It may furthermore denote (5) a single tenet {e.g.. B. 
M, 331) ; Hor. 13b ; B. K. 94b ; Shab. 123b), being in 
this sense parallel to the expression Halakaii (on the 
difference between the two see Frankel, “Hodegetica 
in Misclinam,” p. 8). It is used also for (6) any col- 
lection of such tenets, being thus applied to the 
great Mislmaic collections (“ Mishnayot Gedolot ”) of 
R. Akiba, R. Hiyya, R. Hoshaiah, and Bar Kap- 
para., in Lam. R., Introduction, and in Cant. R. viii. 
2 (comp. Yer. Hor. iii. 48c ; Eccl. R. ii.). 

Finally the name “Mishnah” is applied particu- 
larly to (7) the collection of halakot made by R. Ju- 
dah ha-Nasi I. (generally called “Rabbi”), which 
constitutes the basis of the Talmud, and which, with 
many additions and changes, has been transmitted 
to the present time. In Palestine this collection was 
called also “Halakot,” as in Yer. Hor. iii. 48c; 
Rer. i. 53c; Lev. R. iii. (comp. Frankel, l.c. p. 8). 
The designation “ Talmud ” is likewise applied to 
R. Judah lia-Nasi’s Mishnah (Yer. Shab. v. 1, 7b; 
Bezali ii. 1, 61b; Yeb. viii. 9a; comp, also Frankel, 
l.c. p. 285; O. H. Schorr in “He-Haluz,” 1866, p. 
42; A. Krochmal in the introduction to “Yerusha- 
layim ha-Benuyah,” p. 6; Oppenheim, “Zur Gesch. 
derMisclma,” p. 244). 

The “Mislmah of R. Judah,” however, is not to be 
regarded as a literary product of the third century, 
nor R. Judah as its author. It is, on the contrary, 
a collection which includes almost the entire mate- 
rial of the oral doctrine as developed from the period 
of the earliest lialakic exegesis down to that of the 
fixed and crystallized halakot of the early third cen- 
tury. Judah ha-Nasi, who was the redactor of this 
work, included in his compilation the largest and 
most important portion of the earlier collections that 
he had at hand, and fortunately preserved, for the 
most part without change, the traditional teachings 
which he took frpm older sources and collections; 
so that it is still possible to distinguish the earlier 
from the later portions by their form and mode of 
expression. 

In order to obtain a correct conception of the 
Mislmah, as well as of its value and importance, it 
is necessary to consider its relation to 
Develop- preceding collections of similar con- 
ment of the tent as well as the general develop- 
Mishnah. ment of the oral doctrine from the 
earliest midrasli of the Soferim down 
to the time when the Halakah received its final form. 
According to a reliable tradition, contained in the 


Letter of Sheri ni Gaon (Neubauer, “M. J. 0.” p. 15) 
and confirmed by other sources (Hoffmann, “Die 
Erste Mischna,” pp. 6-12), the earliest form of dis- 
cussion of lialakic regulations was the Midrash (see 
Midkasii Halakaii) ; and vestiges of such halakot 
may still be found in the Mishnah. 

In addition to this form of the Midrasli, which 
connects the lialakic interpretation with the Scrip- 
tural passage on which it is based, the independent, 
definitive Halakah, apart from Scripture, was used 
in very early times in certain cases, and collections 
of such halakot were compiled (comp. Hoffmann, 
l.c. p. 11, note 2). As early as the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple the definitive Halakah was used more 
frequently than the midrashic form, the change 
having begun, according to geonic accounts, as 
early as the time of Ilillel and Shammai (comp. 
Hoffmann, l.c, pp. 12-14). Although it can not be 
assumed that a collection of halakot, arranged in 
six orders, was undertaken when this change was 
made, or that Hillcl himself edited a Mishnah, as 
Lerner has attempted to show (Berliner’s “Maga- 
zin,” 1886, pp. 1-20), it is probable that the mate- 
rial of the Mishnah first began to be collected at the 
time of the “Zikne Bet Shammai” and “Zikne Bet 
Hillel, ” the elder pupils of Shammai and Ilillel. The 
beginnings of the present Mishnah may be found in 
this first mishnah collection, which in the complet ed 
text is termed “Mishnah Rishonali ” (Sanh. iii. 4; 
‘Eduy. vii. 2; Git. v. 6; Nazir vi. 1). A large por- 
tion of this first Mishnah is still preserved in its 
original form, notwithstanding the many changes to 
which it was subjected by the Tannaim; for many 
portions can be proved to have been redacted, in the 
form which they now bear, at the time of the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel, while the Temple was still 
standing (comp. Hoffmann, l.c. pp. 15-20; idem, 
“Bemerkungen zur Kritik del* Mischna,” in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin,” 1881, pp. 170 et seq.). 

This first collection of the Mishnah and its 'separa- 
tion from the Midrasli were intended, on the one 
hand, to reduce the traditional Halakah to a shorter 
form, and, on the other, to fix the disputed halakot as 
such; of these disputed halakot there were then but 
few. The isolation of the Halakah from the Midrash 
not only resulted in a shorter and more definite form, 
but also removed many differences then existing. 
Indeed in many cases the divergency had been merefy 
one of form, the proof and the derivation from 
Scripture being differently stated for the same hala- 
kah by different teachers. This earliest Mislmah was 
intended to aff ord the teachers both a norm for their 
decisions and a text-book for their classes and dis- 
courses, and thus to preserve the uniformity of teach- 
ing. It did not accomplish this purpose entirety, 
however ; for when the political disorders and the fall 
of the Jewish state diverted attention from careful 
doctrinal studies, many halakot of the Mishnah were 
forgotten, and their wording became a subject of 
controversy. Since, moreover, in addition to these 
differences each tanna taught the first Mishnah ac- 
cording to his own conception of it, the one Mishnah 
and the one doctrine developed into many mishnayot 
and many doctrines (Sanh. 88b ; Sotah 47b). This 
multiplication occurred during the period of the 
later “Bet Ilillel” and “Bet Shammai” (comp. Let- 
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ter of Sherira Gaon, Ln pp. 4, 9; Hoffmann, l.c. 
P. 49). 

To avert the clanger which threatened the uniform- 
ity of doctrine, the synod of Jabneli was convened 
(Tosef., ‘Eduy. i.l ; comp. Letter of Sherira Gaon, l.c. 

p. 5; Diinner, “ Einiges liber Ursprung 
The Synod und BedeutungdesTraktates Eduyot,” 
of Jabneh. in “ Monatssclirift,” 1871, pp. 37 etseq.), 
and under tiie presidency of Gamaliel 
II. and Eleazar b. Azariali it undertook to collect 
the ancient lialakot, to examine and determine their 
wording, and to discuss and decide their differ- 
ences; thus there arose the collection ‘Eduyot (Ber. 
28a). This compilation, that in its original form 
was much larger than the treatise that now bears 
its name, included all the lialakot which were then 
known, whether controverted or not. and was in a 
certain sense a revision of the first Mishnah. Even 
in the present form of the treatise there are many 
“ £ eduyot ” which are expressly said to have modified 
the earlier Mishnah; and there are many others, not 
so characterized, which must likewise be regarded 
as modifications of the Mishnah as redacted for the 
first time. But neither the first Mishnah nor its 
revision, the ‘Eduyot collection, was arranged topic- 
ally or systematically. It is true, a geonic respon- 
sum, which was printed in “Sha’are Teshubah,” 
No. 187 (Leipsic, 1858) and erroneously ascribed to 
Sherira (comp. Harkavy, “Einleitung zu den Te- 
schubot Iiageonim,” pp. x. et seq.), refers to six 
orders of the Mishnah said to date from the time 
of Ilillel and Shammai, as does also the “Seder 
Tanna’im we-Amora’im” (ed. Luzzatto, p. 7), but 
this statement, which is probably based on Hag. 14a, 
is untrustworthy. 

The earliest Mishnah, however, must have been 
divided in some way, possibly into treatises, al- 
though such a division, if it existed, was certainly 
arranged formally and not topically 
Divisions like the present tractates and orders, 
of Earliest The several lialakot were grouped t<>- 
Mishnah. gether by a common introductory 
phrase, which served as the connect- 
ing-link, as may be inferred from various traces of 
this old method of grouping still to lie seen in the 
Mishnah, especially in the last, treatises of the order 
Mo ‘ed. These phrases (comp. Oppenheini, l.c. p. 
270) referred for the most part to the similarity or 
the contrast between two or more lialakot. More- 
over, the name of the author or of the transmitter 
was often used as the connecting-link for the vari- 
ous lialakot, as is evident from the treatise ‘Eduyot 
in its present form (Diinner, l.c. pp. 62-63; A. 
Krochmal, in “Ile-Haluz,” ii. 81-82). 

The ‘Eduyot collection, which now became the 
basis for the discourses delivered in the schools, was 
the means of preserving the uniformity of teaching: 
but, as the mass incorporated in it was difficult to 
handle, there was a growing need for a methodical 
arrangement, R. Akiba, therefore, undertook a j 
sifting of this traditional material, and made a mish- 
naic collection which lie edited systematically by 
arranging the different subjects in different treatises, 
and perhaps also by combining the various treatises 
into orders. In the present Mishnah this collection 
is often mentioned in contradistinction to the first 


Mislmah (Sanli. iii. 4, and elsewhere ; comp. Frankel, 
l.c. p. 210; Hoffmann, l.c. p. 38). 

The passage Ab. R. N. xviii. 1 indicates that 
Akiba arranged his Mishnah according to topics 
(comp. Oppenlieim, l.c. pp. 287 etseq.)\ and a like 
inference is to be drawn from the expression “ tikken ” 
(Yer. Slick, v. 1), which does not mean “to correct,” 
as A. Krochmal supposed (“ Yerushalayim ha-Benu- 
yah,” pp. 34b-35a), but “to arrange,” “to redact,” 
the same word being applied to the work of Judah 
lia-Nasi in the redaction of his Mishnah (Yeb. 64b). 
Similarly the term “sidder,” meaning “to arrange*,” 
is applied both to Akiba’s work (Tosef., Zab. i. 5) 
and to that of R. Judah ha-Nasi (Yer. Pes. iv. 30d), 
thus justifying the conclusion that Akiba’s method 
of division aud arrangement of the Mishnah was 
the same as that followed by Judah lia-Nasi. Two 
treatises are definitely known to have been included 
in their present form in Akiba’s Mishnah, in which 
the} 7 even bore their present names. R. Mei'r men- 
tions the treatise ‘Ukzin by name in Hor. 13b; and 
R. Jose in like manner names the treatise Kelim 
(Kelim, end): both of these tannaim, who antedated 
Judah ha-Nasi, undoubtedly designated by these 
names the treatises Kelim and ‘Ukzin as included 
in the Mishnah of their teacher Akiba. 

R. Akiba’s treatment of the old Mishnah in 
editing his own Mishnah collection was entirely 
arbitrary. He excluded many of the lialakot 
contained in the original text; and 

Mishnah those which he accepted lie endeav- 
of ored to found upon some text, ex- 
it. Akiba. plaining their phraseology, and tra- 
cing their origin, but striving most of 
all to present the Halakah in short, clear, and ex- 
plicit form (comp. Tosef., Zab. i. 5). Many halakie 
sentences which he included called for more de- 
tailed explanation. For the sake of brevity, how- 
ever, and to aid his pupils in memorizing the Mish- 
nah, lie omitted the required explanations and made 
ail additional collection containing the comments to 
the Mishnah, thus laying the foundation for the 
Tosefta (comp. Letter of Sherira Gaon, l.c. p. 16; 
Frankol, l.c. p. 306; Oppenlieim, l.c. p. 270). 

Akiba’s method, which reduced the halakie col- 
lections to an orderly system, soon found imitators; 
and nearly every tannaitic head of a school, who, in 
virtue of his position, had a mishnaic collection, 
sooner or later adopted Akiba ’s method of dividing 
and arranging the material. R. Mei’r especially fol- 
lowed this system, availing himself of it when the 
increasing number of new lialakot, discovered and 
established by Akiba’s pupils, rendered a new 
mishnaic collection necessary. In this compilation 
he included the larger portion of Akiba’s Mislmah, 
but also drew upon other existing collections, such 
as that of Abba Saul (comp. Lew} 7 , “ LTeber Eiiaige 
Fragment e aus der Mischna des Abba Saul,” Berlin, 
1876). He likewise incorporated many old lialakot 
known in the schools but excluded by Akiba. He 
frequently cited the opinions of Akiba, without 
naming him, as “setam” and therefore authorita- 
tive for halakie decisions; but sometimes, when the 
opinion of the majority was opposed to Akiba ’s 
view, lie designated the former as “ setam ” and bind- 
ing for the Ilalakah (comp. Oppenlieim, le. p. 315). 
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R. Mei'r’s collection had a wide circulation, al- 
though it was not able to displace the other com- 
pilations. As every tanua at the head of a school, 
however, had, as stated above, his own mishnaic 
collection in which the halakot of preceding teach- 
ers as well as their controversies were differently ex- 
pounded, the uniformity in teaching which the re- 
dactors of the Mishnah had desired and which had 
almost been attained was again lost; for there were 
as many different teachings as there were Mish- 
nah collections. There was good ground, there- 
fore, for the complaint that the religious world was 
thrown into disorder by the teachers who gave liala- 
kic decisions according to their own mishnaic collec- 
tions (Sotali 22a), since a clear and reliable Halakah 
could not be found in any individual compilation 
(Shab. 138b, 139a). 

To remedy this evil and to restore uniformity of 
teaching, Judah lia-Nasi undertook his collection, 
arrangement, and redaction of the 

R,. Judah Mishnah, which work has survived to 

ha-Nasi. the present time. He followed his 
own method so far as the selection 
and presentation of the material were concerned, 
but adopted the systems of Akiba and Meir in re- 
gard to the division and arrangement. This Mish- 
nah Avas intended to serve practical purposes and to 
be an authority in deciding religious and legal ques- 
tions. Judah often gives, therefore, the opinion of a 
single teacher, Avhere he regards it as the correct one, 
in the name of “ the sages ” (“ hakamim ”) (Hul. 85a) ; 
and in order that the opinion of a single scholar may 
prevail as final, he ignores the fact that this view Avas 
controverted by many others. At times he, with- 
out mentioning his name, quotes his own opinion as 
“ setam,” to record it as authoritative (comp. Oppen- 
lieim, lx. p. 347, No. 16). Frequently, too, he explains 
or limits the earlier Halakah (see Yer. Hor. i. 46a), and 
endeavors to find a compromise in the case of dispu- 
ted halakot, or he himself decides the cases in Avhicli 
the halakah is to follow one opinion and in Avhich 
the other (comp. Frankel, lx. pp. 195 et seq.). 

In addition to the practical purpose of restoring 
and preserving uniformity of lialakic doctrine and 
of providing for teachers an authority for their de- 
cisions, Judah lia-Nasi had another purely theoret- 
ical object in vicAv; namely, the preservation of the 
teachings of the ancients, except those Avhicli he re- 
garded as relatively unimportant or Avhicli he con- 
sidered to have been preserved in some other place in 
his collection. This fact explains many peculiarities 
of the Mishnah, Avhicli were regarded as shortcom- 
ings by those avIio considered it a legal code. The 
following are some of these peculiarities: Judali lia- 
Nasi quotes the opinion of a single authority even 
when invalidated, and he quotes the original vieiv 
of a scholar even after such scholar had himself re- 
tracted it (Hul. 32b; comp. Oppenheim, lx. p. 344). 
He quotes also a given halakah in one passage as 
being controverted (“ maliloket ”) and in another 
passage as authoritative (“ setam ”), or vice versa ; 
and he cites contradictory teachings in different 
places. All these peculiarities are due to the fact 
that Judah wished to preserve the ancient teach- 
ings; and to attain this object more completely 
he included in his Mishnah, in addition to the col- 


lections of Akiba and Meir, which formed his chief 
sources, the major portion of all the other misli- 
nayot(Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c) ; according to a later ac- 
count, he used in all thirteen collections (Ned. 41a). 
He dealt independently Avitli his material; for Avhile 
he frequently made no changes in the Avording or 
form of the old Mislmah, and even included old 
halakot Avhicli had long since been refuted, he 
altered various others (comp. Hoffmann, “Bemer- 
kuiigen zur Kritik der Misckna,” in Berliner’s 
“Magazin,” 1881, pp. 127 et seq.). He expounded 
many of the old halakot (‘Ai\ iv. 2; Sanli. ix. 3; 
Yer. Sanli. 27a; comp. Oppenheim, l.c. p. 347), fol- 
loAving certain rules (Yer. Ter. i. 2, 40c), and en- 
deavoring to determine the text of the old Mishnah 
(Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. v. 1, 55d; comp. Letter of Slierira 
Gaon, l.c, pp. 9-10; Frankel, l.c. p. 214). The less- 
knoAvn halakot, as Avell as those which the pupils of 
Akiba had propounded, Avere interpreted by Judah 
ha-Nasi according to his conception of them. In 
this Avay he impressed upon his Mishnah the stamp 
of uniformity, and gave it the appearance of a Avork 
thoroughly revised, if not ucav ; and his compilation 
displaced its predecessors bj r its inclusion of the 
major portion of their contents Avitli the exception 
of those halakot Avliich appeared to him untenable, 
or to Avhicli he had alluded in some other passage 
of his Mishnah. 

Because of his personal prominence and his dignity 
as patriarch (comp. J. S. Bloch, “Einblicke,” etc., 
pp. 59 ei seq.), his Mishnah soon became the only 
one used in the schools, and Avas knoAvn to teachers 
and students alike, Judah thereby attaining his 
object of restoring uniform teachings. Whereas 
the exposition of the various halakot 

The Au- given by the Tannaim and called 
thoritative “ [Tannaitic] Talmud,'” had been used 
Mishnah. hitherto in preference to the dry 
mishnaic collections (comp. Letter of 
Slierira Gaon, lx. pp. 18-19), most of the teachers 
noAV resorted to R. Judah’s Mishnah, which included 
both the halakot themselves and the expository tan- 
naitic Talmud (this fact explains the application 
of the name “Talmud ” to his Mishnah; B. M. 33a; 
Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c). Interest in this Avork Avas so 
highly esteemed that a haggadist said : “ The study 
of the Mishnah is equal to sacrifice ” (Lev. R. vii.). 
Every pupil Avas supposed, as a matter of course, 
to be familiar witli the Mishnah of R. Judah ha- 
Nasi; and Avhen any one propounded a sentence 
which Avas to be found in it, his hearers exclaimed, 
“What! do Ave not learn that ourselves from the 
Mishnah?” According to R. Joshua b. Levi, “The 
Mishnah is a firm iron pillar ” ; and none may stray 
from it (ib. xxi.). “The passage, Num. xv. 31, ‘He 
hath despised the Avord of the Lord, ’ denotes him 
avIio does not consider the Mishnah ” (baraita quoted 
by Isaac Alfasi in his compendium to Sanli. x.). It 
Avas considered the only authority for legal decisions. 
R. Jolianan said, “ The correct lialakic decision is 
ahvays the one Avhicli is declared in the Mish- 
nah to be incontrovertible ” (“ Halakah ki-setam 
Mislina”; Yeb. 42b, and parallel passages); and the 
most conclusive refutation of a sentence was to 
prove that it Avas contradicted by the Mishnah. If 
a decision Avas accidentally made contrary to the 
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Mishnah, the decision at once became invalid (Sanli. 
6a, 33a; Ket. 84a, 100a). The Amoraim regarded 
the Mishnah as the Tannaim did the Scripture: and 
many of them interpreted and expounded it (comp. 
Baclier “Ag. Bab. Amor,” p. 33, note 207 on Bab). 
Even subsequently, when the collections which 
were made by the pupils of Judah ha-Nasi were 
widely used, his Mishnah remained the sole author- 
ity. In cases where the Mishnah conflicted with 
the Baraita, the former was considered decisive 
(Suk. 19b; B. K. 96b), while there is but a single 
example to show that the Gemara preferred the 
Baraita in such a disputed case (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 
516a, s.v. Baraita). Some amoraim, such as Ilfa 
and Simeon b, Lakish, even regarded the later col- 
lections as unnecessary and useless, since their entire 
contents were included by implication in the Mish- 
nah, and all questions could be explained from it 
without the aid of the subsequent compilations 
(Yer. Kil. i. 6, 27a; Yer. B. K. v. 5a; Yer. Kid. iii. 
64b; Ta‘an. 22a; comp. Oppenlieim, l.c. pp. 344- 
345). Another sentence, likewise derogatory to 
these later collections, says: “If Rabbi has not 
taught it, how does R. Hiyya [the collector of the 
baraitot] know it? ” 

This Mishnah, however, has not been preserved 
in the form in which. Rabbi redacted it; for, as stated 
above, it was subjected to many changes, and re- 
ceived numerous additions before it 
Modifica- reached its definitive form. Notwitli- 
tions of the standing the superiority of Rabbi’s 
Text. Mishnah to its predecessors, it had 
many defects, some of which may 
still be seen in the present Mishnah. Though Rabbi 
himself subsequently renounced many of his Mish- 
naic opinions, as his views changed in the course of 
time, he retained such discarded opinions in his 
Mishnah as he had held them in his younger days 
(B. M. 44a ; ‘ Ab. Zarali 52b ; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarali iv. 44a). 
Occasionally he recorded one decision as authorita- 
tive in one passage of his Mishnah, considering it 
the correct view, and, deciding later in favor of an 
opposite opinion, he in another place gave this also 
as authoritative without retracting or suppressing 
his former view (Slieb. 4a). These shortcomings 
would not have been serious, since Rabbi did not 
intend to furnish a mere lialakic code, if he had not 
failed to include in his collection many halakot 
which were taught in his school and which were, 
therefore, highly important, not only for halakic 
decision, but also for a knowledge of tradition in 
general. He furthermore excluded his own halakot 
and the points of divergence between him and his 
contemporaries. These omissions were the most 
serious defects in his Mishnah for his pupils, since, 
being a compendium of the entire traditional in- 
struction, it must have seemed incomplete inasmuch 
as it did not include the teachings of the last tan- 
naim, whose legal decisions should certainly have 
been incorporated in it if it was to serve as an au- 
thoritative code. Rabbi’s pupils R. Hiyya, R. 
Hosliaiali, Levi, and Bar Kappara began, therefore, 
even during Rabbi’s lifetime and with his knowl- 
edge, to make additions and emendations to his 
Mishnah. Rabbi, avIio was aware of the deficien- 
cies of his work, probably approved many of these 


corrections (comp. Oppenheim, l.c. pp. 344 et seq.), 
and added some himself (Yer. Ket. iv. 29a, b). 
Most of the changes, however, were such as were 
contrary to his views, and were consequently con- 
cealed from him by his pupils (see Megillat Seta- 
rim; comp, Weiss, “Dor,” ii. 191). 

Thus arose new collections by R. Hiyya, R. 
Hosliaiali, and Bar Kappara, which were called 
“Mishnayot Gedolot,” since they were more volu- 
minous than Rabbi’s collection. As these new 
compilations imperiled the uniformity of teaching, 
which was possible only through the existence of a 
Mishnah familiar to all teachers, the “ Debe Rabbi ” 
(the scholars of Rabbi’s school) undertook a revision 
of his Mishnah, probably long after his death. 
They made various changes and a large number of 
additions in agreement with current demands; and 
in this form the Mishnah has been transmitted to 
the present time. The majority of the additions 
made by the Debe Rabbi betray their later origin, 
although some of them are known to be supplemen- 
tary only by statements in the Gemara. For in- 
stance, the discussion between R. Hezekiah and R. 
Jolianan, in Men. 104b, indicates that the passage- 
in the present Mishnah (Men. xiii. 2), beginning 
“ Rabbi omer,” is a later addition of which Hezekiah 
and Johanan did not know. The same is true of 
Mishnah Sanh. ix. 2, since the R. Simeon there men- 
tioned is Rabbi’s son, as is shown by Yerushalmf 
(ad loc. 27a, b). Mishnah ‘Ab. Zarali ii. 6, where a 
decision of Judah ha-Nasi is quoted, also comes in 
this category, since it refers to Judah II., grandson 
of Judah ha-Nasi I., the original redactor of the 
Mishnah (comp. Tos. ‘Ab. Zarali 36a, s.v. “Asher”). 
In general, all the passages in which something: 
concerning Rabbi is related, or something which 
he did either alone (Sheb. vi. 4) or together with 
his colleague (Oh. xviii. 19), must be regarded: 
as later accretions (comp. Frankel, l.c. pp. 215 et 
seq.)\ and the same statement holds good of all the 
passages in which Rabbi’s opinion is quoted after 
that of other tannaim. On the other hand, there are 
passages concluding with “dibre Rabbi ” (the words 
of . Rabbi), which are not necessarily additions ; for 
Rabbi may in such instances have quoted his own 
opinion anonymously as setam, as he frequently 
did, and the words “ dibre Rabbi ” may have been 
added by later editors. Various sentences of the To- 
sefta also found their way into the Mishnah (comp.. 
Hoffmann, l.c. pp. 156 et seq.). Many of these are hag- 
gadic in nature, such as those at the end of the trea- 
tises Makkot, ‘Ukzin, Kinnim, Kiddushin, and Sotali„ 
as well as many sentences in the treatise Abot, which 
must be regarded as accretions. The later origin of 
many of these sentences is at once indicated by the 
name of the author, as in the cases of R. Joshua b. 
Levi, who belonged to the first generation of Amo- 
raim (‘Ukzin, end); Simon, son of Judah ha-Nasi 
(Ab, ii. 2) ; and Hillel, grandson of Judah ha-Nasi 
(ib. ii. 4 et seq , ; comp. Lipmann Heller in Tos. 
Yom-Tob, ad loc.). Aside from these additions, the 
Debe Rabbi emended the phraseology and sin- 
gle words of the Mishnah (comp. Yer. Kid. iii, 64c), 
even as Rabbi himself had done (comp. B. M. iv. 1 * 
‘Ab. Zarali iv. 4, and the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Gemaras, ad loc.). 
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Many of Rabbi’s own emendations have been pre- 
served in the different readings of Yeruslialmi and 
Babli, although the differences be- 
Babylo- tween these two versions are not all 
nian and due to his changes, as Rapoport as- 
Palestin- sumes (“Kerem Hemed,” vii. 157- 
ian 167) ; for most of the differences not 
Mislmali. due to philological causes must be 
ascribed to the different mislmaie 
schools. In addition to the Debe Rabbi, later 
anioraim also emended the Mislmah if the received 
reading seemed untenable. These emendations 
were then incorporated into the Mishnah; those 
made by the Babylonian amoraim into the Mishnah 
which was taught in the Babylonian schools; and 
those made by the Palestinian amoraim into the 
Mislmali as taught in the Palestinian schools. Thus, 
in ‘Ab. Zarah i., the Mishnah in the Palestinian 'Tal- 
mud was corrected according to the Gemara (Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah i. 39d), while the Mishnah in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud retained its original reading. Some- 
times — curiously enough — the Mishnah of the Pal- 
estinian Talmud was corrected to harmonize with 
Jtlie results of the discussion in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, and vice versa (comp. O. H. Schorr in Tie- 
Ilaluz,” vi. 32-47; Frankel, “Mebo,” pp. 19a -22a), 
although only a few of these emendations, of which 
there are many in the Talmud— introduced by the 
phrases “sami mi-kan ” = “ omit from here,” or 
“liasuri mihasra” = “something missing,” or “teni 
kak ” = “teach thus” — found their way into the 
Mishnah itself. Many of the amoraim objected 
to corrections in the Mishnah, holding that the 
phraseology chosen by the ancients in their mislmaie 
collections should be retained unchanged (Yer. 
Nazir i. 51a). 

The Mislmali is written in a peculiar kind of He- 
brew, which is far more different from the Hebrew 
of the earlier books of the Old Testament than from 
that of some of the later ones and which is. there- 
fore, correctly designated as “Neo-Hebraic.” This 
language was spoken by the people of Palestine as 
late as the second century of the common era, but 
was cultivated especially by the scholars; so that it 
was called “ leslion liakamim ” = “ the speech of the 
wise.” It coii tains many old Hebraic terms which 
were preserved in popular speech, although the}' 
are not found in the Bible, as well as numerous for- 
eign elements, especially from Aramaic, Greek, and 
Jjatin; the scholars being forced to adopt these loan- 
words as terms for objects and concepts which 
were formerly unknown and for which there were 
no designations in the Hebrew vocabulary. Foreign 
words were especially used to designate implements 
borrowed from foreign peoples (comp. Weiss, “ Misli- 
pat Leslion ha-Miskna’h, ” pp. 1-7; A. Geiger, “Lelir- 
bucli zur Sprache der Misclma,”pp. 1-3); and these 
borrowed terms were so Hebraized as to be taken by 
many for native words. 

From the first there were various opposing opin- 
ions regarding the problems when and by whom the 
Mishnah was reduced to writing. According to the 
Letter of Sherira Gaon {lx. pp. 2, 9, 12), Judah lia- 
Nasi himself performed this task; and this view is 
supported by Rabbenu Nissim b. Jacob (in the pref- 
ace to his “Sefer lm-Mafteah,” ed. J. Goldentlial, 


p. 3a, Vienna, 1^47), Samuel Nagid (in his “Mebo 
ha-Talmud ”), Maimonides (in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Mishnah and in the preface to 
the Yad ha-Hazakali), MeTri (in his “Bet ha-Behi- 
rah ”). and a commentary onPirke Abot (pp. 6a, 8b, 
9a, Vienna, 1854) ; and many other medieval authors, 
as well as some modern scholars (comp. Strack, 
“ Einleitung in den Talmud,” p. 54), hold the 
same opinion. Rashi, on the other hand (see his 
commentary on Sliab. 13b; ‘Er. 62b; B. M. 33a; Suk. 

28b; Ket. 19b), with some tosafists 
The Writ- and other medieval and modern au- 
ten Text, tliors (comp. Strack, l.c. p. 55), held 
not only that the Mishnah was not re- 
duced to writing by Rabbi himself, but that even 
the later amoraim did not have it in written form. 
ITe maintained that it, together with the Gemara, 
was written by the Saboraim. This view is based 
principally on the passage Git. 60b, which declares 
that it was forbidden to record lialakot, as well as 
on certain other statements of the Amoraim (comp. 
e.fj.. Tan., Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, pp. 59b et seq.), which 
draw a distinction between the Bible as being a 
written doctrine and the Mislmah as a system of 
teaching which is not and may not he reduced to 
writing. It is, however, extremely unlikely that 
such a systematized collection, dealing with prob- 
lems so numerous and so diverse, could have been 
transmitted orally from generation to generation; 
and this improbability is increased by the fact that 
in the Talmud remarks concerning “reslia” and 
“seta” (the “first ” and the “last” cases provided 
for in a single paragraph) are frequently added to 
Mislmali quotations, a fact explicable only on 
the assumption that the text of the Mislmali was 
definitely fixed in writing. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that Rabbi himself 
reduced the Mislmali to writing in his old age, 
transgressing in a way tlie interdiction against re- 
cording lialakot, since lie deemed this prohibition 
liable to endanger tlie preservation of the doctrine. 
He did not abrogate this interdiction entirely, how- 
ever; for the oral method of instruction continued, 
the teacher using the written Mishnah merely as a 
guide, while the pupils repeated the lesson orally. 
Thus the distinction between “mikra” (the law to 
be read) and “mishnah” (the oral teaching) was re- 
tained (comp. “Paliad Yizhak,” s.v. “Mislmah,” pp. 
219 et seq . ; Frankel, “HodegeticainMischnam,” pp. 
217-218; Brlill, “Einleitung,” ii. 10-13; Weiss, 

“ Dor,” p. 216). 

The Mishnah has been transmitted in four recen- 
sions: (1) the manuscripts and editions of tlie misli- 
nayot; (2) the Babylonian Talmud, in which tlie 
several mishnayot are separated by the Gemara in 
those treatises which have it, while in the trea- 
tises which have no Gemara they follow in sequence ; 
(3) the Palestinian Talmud, in which the Gemara 
follows each entire chapter of the Mishnah, the ini- 
tial words of the mishnaic sentences to be expounded 
being repeated (of this version only the first four 
orders and chapters i.-iv. of the treatise Niddah of 
the sixth order are extant); (4) “the Mislmah on 
which the Palestinian Talmud rests,” published 
by W. PI. Lowe in 1883 after the Mislmali manu- 
script (Add. 470, 1) in the library of tlie University 
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of Cambridge. On the relation of the first three 
editions to one another see above (comp. A. Kroch- 
mal, “ Yeruslialayim lia-Benuyah,” Introduction, 
pp. 10-14; Frankel, l.c. pp. 219-223; Weiss, l.c. n. 
313). The relation of the fourth version to the pre- 
ceding three has not yet been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. ,, , 

The Mishnah is divided into six mam parts, called 
orders (Aramaic, “sedarim,” plural of “sedei 

Hebr. “‘arakin,” plural of “ ‘erek ), 
Division the niD W (as in B. M. B5b) 
into Orders, or the '2T\V W (Pesik., ed. Bu- 

ber, 7a ; Cant. li. vi. 4) being therefore 
frequently mentioned. The abbreviated name D W 
(“shas”) was formed from the initial letteis of 
nmo (Hag. 3a, 10a; M. K. 10b). Each order con- 
tains a number of treatises, “massektot” (Mishnah, 
ed. Lowe, fol. 32a ; Midr. Teh. to Ps. civ.) or “ masse- 
kot” (Mishnah, ed. Lowe, fol. 69a), plural of “nms- 
seket,” or “ massektiyyot 77 (Cant. R. vi. the sin- 
gular of which is “massekta.” Each treatise is di- 
vided into chapters, “ perakim” (singular, peiek ) 
(Ned. 8a; Hag. 9a; Men. 99b), and each chapter into 
paragraphs or sentences, “mishnayot," or “kala- 
kot ” in the Palestinian Talmud (see above). 

The six orders are first mentioned by R. Hiyya 
(B. M. 85b), and represent the original division. A 
division into five orders is nowhere mentioned, al- 
though Geiger (“Einiges fiber Plan,” etc., p. 487), 
misinterpreting the Midrash passage Num. R. xm., 
considers only five orders to be enumerated there. 
Ulla (Meg. 28b), when he alludes to those who teach 
and learn only four orders, does not imply that the 
Mishnah was divided into four orders, but refers 
merely to those who study only four. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by a conversation in which Simeon 
b. Lakish communicates to a man who has studied 
only the first four orders a sentence belonging to the 
sixth order (Meg. 28b). The geonic tradition (“ Sha'are 
Tesliubah,” No. 143) which refers to seven orders of 
the Mishnah seems to include the “Small Tieatises 
(“Massektot Ketannot” ; Hoffmann, l.c . pp. 98-99). 
The names of the orders are old, and are mentioned 
by Simeon b. Lakish (Sliab. 31a), who enumerates 
them, according to his interpretation of Isa. xxxm. 
6, in the following sequence: Zera'im, Mo‘ed, 
Nasliim, Nezikin, Kodashim, Tohorot. This is the 
original order, which is found also in Num. R. xin. 
There are other enumerations with different se- 
quences. R. Tanhuma has the following in Yalk., 
Ps. xix. : Nasliim, Zera'im, Tohorot, Mo‘etl,^Ko- 
dasliim, Nezikin. He gives another series in Num. 
R xiii. : Nasliim, Zerarim, Mo‘ed, Kodashim, Toho- 
rot, Nezikin. As R. Tanhuma evidently does not in- 
tend to give the actual sequence but only to explain 
the verses as referring to the orders of the Mishnah, he 
adapts his enumeration of the orders to the sequence 
of the verses. That Simeon b. Lakisli’s sequence is 
the correct one maybe proved also from other sources. 
For example, Ta‘an. 24b has: “In the days of Rab 
judas they went in their studies only as far as the 
order Nezikin; but we study all six orders,” The 
parallel passage reads: “ We have proceeded in our 
studies as far as ‘Ukzin ” (the end of the sixth ord$r 
Tohorot). It is clear from Meg. 28b that formerly 
only four orders were studied, of which Nezikin 


formed the conclusion (according to Ta‘an. 24a, 
where the shorter course of study in former times is 
mentioned in another form of expression). That the 
treatise ‘Ukzin of the order Tohorot was the end of the 
sixth order is shown by Ber. 20a. It is seen, there- 
fore, that the order Nezikin is always mentioned as 
the fourth, and the order Tohorot as the sixth and 
last, thus conforming to the sequence of Simeon b. 
Lakish (comp. Brfill, l.c. ii. 15; Weiss, l.c. iii. 186). 
Isaac ibn Gabbai, author of the mishnaic commen- 
tary “ Kaf Nahat,” has, consequently, no grounds for 
his reversal of the arrangement of the orders (comp. 
Lipmann Heller, l.c. Preface) ; nor is there any foun- 
dation for the attempt of Tobias Cohn toieversethe 
sequence (“ Auf einanderfolge der Misclina Ordnung- 
en,” in Geiger’s “ Jiid. Zeit.” iv. 126 et seg.). For a 
j unification of the accepted sequence see the introduc- 
tion of Maimonides to his commentary on the Mish- 
nah; Frankel, l.c. p. 254; Brfill, l.c. ii. 15-16. It can 
not be ascertained whether Rabbi himself originated 
this sequence, or whether the orders were thus dis- 
cussed in the academies. Isaac Altasi and Ashei b. 
Jeliiel apply the Talmudic passage “ En seder le-Mish- 
nali ” (= “ Rabbi observed no definite sequence in the 
Mishnah ”) to the orders as well, and infer that this * 
arrangement did not originate with Rabbi himself. 
Other authorities, however, assert that the passage 
“En seder le-Mislmah” refers only to the treatises, 
and not to the orders; for here Rabbi himself ob- 
served a definite series (comp. Lipmann Heller, l.c . ; 
idem, commentary on Sotah ix. 1). This view seems 
to be the correct one, since Simeon b. Lakish, who 
was in his youth a pupil of Rabbi (Yer. Bezah v. 2, 
63a), refers to this sequence of the orders as being 
well known. The names of the seveial ordeis, 
which are frequently mentioned in the Talmud (Suk. 
4b; Shab. 54b; Meg. 7a; Nid. 8a; Bek. 30b), were 
selected according to the subject of most of the 
treatises belonging to them. 

The division of the Mishnah into treatises is a 
very old device, the collections upon which Rabbi 
drew being also arranged in this same v ay. II Esd. 
xiv 44-46 mentions, in addition to the twenty -four 
written books of the Old Testament, 

Earlier seventy other books which may not 
Divisions, be written down, having been given 
by God to Moses for oral communica- 
tion to the elders of the people. According to an 
assumption of Ginsberg’s, which is supported by a 
comparison of the passage in Esdraswitli its parallel 
in the Tan., Ki Tissa (ed. Buber, pp. 58b-59a), these 
seventy books are the seventy treatises of the oral 
teachings, and hence of the Mishnah. The number 
seventy may be obtained by counting either the 
seven small treatises (comp. R. Kirchheim, Pief- 
ace to his edition of them, Frankfort-on -the-Main, 
1851) or, as Ginsberg obtains it, the halakic mid- 
rashim Sifra and Sifre, the first of which was di- 
vided into nine parts. In any case, it is evident that 
the division into treatises is a very old one, and that 
Rabbi arranged his Mishnah in conformity with it, 
although, as has been said, the present division is 
not the original one which he adopted, but has been 
subjected to many changes. 

Sixty-three treatises are now extant, although the 
traditional number is only sixty, as Cant. R. vi. 9 
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says, “Sixty queens, these are the sixty treatises of 
the halakot.” The three “babot,” or gates, at the 
beginning of the order Nezikin formed originally only 
a single treatise, which also was called “Nezikin” 
(B. K. 102a; B. M. 10a, b; Lev. R. xix.), and which 
was divided into three treatises on account of its 
size. Makkot was originally a dependent treatise 
combined with Sanhedrin, of which it formed the 
end (comp, Maimonides’ introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Mishnali). The names of the trea- 
tises, which were derived mostly from the con- 
tents, but occasionally from the initial letter, are 
old, being known to the Amoraim, and in part even 
to the Tannaim, 

The following treatises are mentioned by name in 
the Talmud: Baba Kamma and Baba Mezi’a (B. K. 
102a) % Bekorot (Bezah 20a) ; Berakot (B. K. 30a) ; 
‘Eduyot under the name “Behirta” (Ber. 27a) as 
well as under its own name (Ber. 28a) ; Kelim (Misli-* 
nah Kelim, end); Keritot (Sanh. 65a); Ketubot 
(Sotah 2a); Kiddushin (Kid. 76b) ; Kodashim (B. M. 
109b); Makkot (Sheb. 2b); Menaliot (Men. 7a); 
Middot (Yoma 16a); Nazir and Nedarim (Sotali 2a); 
Oholot under the name “Ahilot” (‘Er. 79a)'; Rosh 
ha-Slianah (Ta‘an. 2a); Shebu'ot (Sheb. 2b); Tamid 
(Yoma 14b); Terumot (Pes. 34a) ; < Ukzin(Hor. 13b); 
Yoma (Yoma 14b); and Zebahim under the name 
“Sheliitat Kodashim” (B. M. 109b). The names 
of the treatises have, however, been subjected to 
various changes, and have, in some cases, been re- 
placed by later terms. Thus the earlier name “ Mash- 
kin” gave way to the later “Mo'ed Katan ” ; “Ze- 
baliim ” was substituted for 11 Sheliitat Kodashim ” ; 
and “ Shefiitat Hullin ” was abbreviated to “ Hullin ” 
(on the names comp. A. Berliner in “ Ha-Misderonah, ” 
i. 20 et seq., 40 et seq. ; see also Frankel, l.c. p. 
255; Brull, l.c. ii. 18-20). The treatises belonging 
to each order deal with similar subjects, or have 
some other bond of relationship which causes them 
to be placed in a given order. Although there are 
some tractates, such as Nazir (comp. Naz. 2a) and 
Berakot, which apparently do not belong to the 
order in which they are included, a closer examina- 
tion reveals the reason for their inclusion (comp. 
Maimonides’ introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishnali; Brull, l.c. ii. 17-18; Weiss, l.c. ii. 207; 
Geiger, l.c. p. 486). 

It is a harder task to define the principle on which 
the treatises are arranged within the various orders; 
and this difficulty is increased by the existence of 
many different sequences, especially 

The since it is uncertain which of these is 
Treatises, the oldest. According to the Letter 
of Sherira Gaon (l.c. pp. 12-13), Rabbi 
observed no definite sequence, but discoursed on 
each massekta singly without reference to the other 
treatises, changing their arrangement at will. This 
statement is supported by ‘Ab. Zarali 7a, which states 
that for two treatises there was no definite order in 
the Mishnah— an assertion which is all the more trust, 
worthy since it is recognized as a principle in ma- 
ing halakic decisions as well. It appears, on the 
other hand, from various passages in the Talmud 
(e.g., Sheb. 2b; Sotah 2a; Ta‘an. 2a), that even at an 
early period a certain arrangement of the several 
treatises within their respective orders was fol- j 


lowed, and it is necessary, therefore, to adopt Hoff- 
mann’s view (in Berliner’s “Magazin,” 1890, pp. 
322-323) that a definite sequence was gradually de- 
veloped and observed in the course of instruction 
in the Palestinian and Babyloniau academies. The 
teachers of these schools arranged their material on 
pedagogic lines, and in interpreting an order of the 
Mishnah they selected the longest treatise for the 
beginning of the lesson, when the minds of their 
pupils were still fresh, and then passed on to the 
smaller tractates. Likewise in Maimonides’ se- 
quence, which was the one generally adopted, the 
tieatises from the second to the sixth order are 
arranged according to length, as Geiger has re- 
marked (“Einiges fiber Plan,” etc., in Geiger’s 
Wiss. Zeit. J lid. Theol.” ii. 480 et seq.); and this 
principle is evident in the first order likewise (Hoff- 
mann, l.c. p. 323; Geiger, l.c. p. 402). Maimonides’ 
sequence seems, therefore, to have been the same as. 
that adopted in the Palestinian and Babylonian 
academies, and hence was the original one (for other 
reasons for this sequence see Maimonides’ intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Mishnah; Fran- 
kel, l.c. pp. 255-264; Brull, l.c. ii. 20-27). 

The division of the several treatises into chapters, 
as well as the sequence of these chapters was the 
work of Rabbi himself (Letter of Sherira Gaon, l.c. 

p. 13). The portion discussed each 
The day constituted an independent perek ;. 
Chapters, and this term was, therefore, applied 
elsewhere to a single discourse also- 
(Ber. lib; ‘Er. 36b; on a statement in the “Seder 
Tanna’hn we-Amora’im,” to the effect that the- 
Saboraim divided the treatises into chapters, see M. 
Lerner, “Die Aeltesten Mischna-Compositionen,” in 
Berliner's “ Magazin, ” 1886, p. 3, note 1). Generally 
speaking, the original division and sequence of the 
chapters have been preserved, as appears from vari- 
ous passages of the Talmud (R. H. 31b; Suk. 22b; 
Yeb. 9a; Ket. 15a; Niddali 68b; Zeb. 15a). The 
names of the chapters taken from the initial letters, 
are likewise old, and some of them are mentioned 
even in the Talmud (B. M. 35b; Niddali 48a). In 
the course of time, however, various changes were 
made in the division, sequence, and names of the 
chapters; thus, for example, the division of Tamid 
into seven chapters is not the original one. On 
other variations in sequence see Frankel, l.c. pp. 
264-265, and on the changes in the names see Ber- 
liner in “Ha-Misderonah,” i. 40b. 

There are altogether 523 chapters in the Mishnah, 
divided as follows: Zera‘im 74 (Bikkurim 3), Mo‘ed. 
Katan 88, Nashim 71, Nezikin 73 (Abot 5), Ko- 
dashim 91, Tohorot 126. Some authorities reckon 
524 chapters by adding a sixth chapter to Abot, 
while others count 525 by adding a sixth chapter to 
Abot and a fourth chapter to Bikkurim. 

The division of the chapters into paragraphs, 
which is likewise very old, has not been preserved 
in its original form, the different recensions of the 1 
present Mishnah having a different division (comp. 
Frankel, l.c. p. 265), The several paragraphs are- 
mostly cast in the form of the fixed Halakali with- 
out a Scripture passage (see Midkash Halakah), al- 
though Weiss (l.c. ii. 2ll, notes 1-6) has enumerated 
217 passages in which the Halakah is given together 
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with the Scriptural text on which it is based, hence 
assuming the form of the Midrash. Some of these 
midrasliic sentences in the •Mishnali have the form 
of the earliest exegesis of the Soferim (comp. 
Frankel, l.c. p. 5), and there are also many passages 
modeled on the tannaitic Talmud (comp. Weiss, l.c . 
ii. 209-210). 

The following is the list of the mislmaic orders 
with their treatises, according to Maimonides, the 
deviations in both Talmudim being given at the end 
of each order (for details see separate articles under 
the names of the respective orders and treatises; 
and on variations in certain editions of the Mishnah 
comp. Strack, l.c. pp. 9-12): 

I. The order Zera^im (“Seeds”) contains the following eleven 
treatises : (1) Berakot (“ Blessings”), divided into nine chapters ; 
deals with the rules for the daily prayer, and other prayers and 
blessings. (2) Pe’ah (“Corner”); eight chapters; deals with 
the regulations concerning the corners of the field (Lev. xix. 9, 
10; xxiii. 23 ; Deut. xxiv. 19-32), and with the rights of the poor 
in general. (3) Demai (“Doubtful ”) ; seven chapters; deals 
chiefly with various cases in which it is not certain whether the 

offering of the fruit has been given to the priests. 
Orders and (1) Kilayim (“ Of Two Sorts ” ; “ Heterogene- 

Treatises. ous ”); nine chapters ; deals chiefly with rules 

regarding forbidden mixtures (Lev. xix. 19; 
Deut. xxii. 9-11). (5) Shebi‘it (“Sabbatical Year”); ten 

chapters ; deals with the regulations concerning the seventh 
year (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 1-8; Deut. xv. 1 et seq.). (6) 
Terumot (“Offerings”) ; eleven chapters ; deals with the laws 
regarding the offering to be given to the priest (Num. xviii. 8 
et seq.; Deut. xviii. 4). (7) Ma‘aserot or Ma‘aser Rishon 

(“ Tithes ” or “ First Tithes ”) ; five chapters ; deals with the pre- 
scription regarding the tithe to be given to the Levites (Num. 
xviii. 21-24). (8) Ma‘aser Sheni (“Second Tithe”); five chapters ; 
deals with the rules concerning the tithe or its equivalent 
which was to be eaten at Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 22-26). (9) 
Hallali (“Cake”) ; four chapters ; deals with the laws regard- 
ing the heave-offering of dough to be given to the priests (Num. 
xv. 18-21). (10) ‘Orlah (“ Foreskin of the Trees”); three 

chapters ; deals chiefly with the regulations of Lev. xix. 23-25. 
(11) Bikkurim {“ First-Fruits”) ; three chapters ; deals with the 
laws in Ex. xxiii. 19 ; Deut. xxvi. 1 et seq. 

In many editions of the Mishnah, even early ones like those of 
Naples 1492, and of Riva 1559, as well as in most of the editions 
of the Babylonian Talmud, a fourth chapter to the eleventh 
treatise, which does not belong to the Mishnah, has been added 
(comp, the gloss in the Wilna edition of the Talmud, p. 87b). 
The sequence of the treatises of this first order in both the 
Talmudim corresponds with that of Maimonides. 

II. Mo‘ed (“ Festivals”) includes the following twelve trea- 

tises: (1) Shabbat (“ Sabbath”); twenty-four chapters; deals with 
the laws regarding the seventh day as a day of rest (Ex. xvi. 23 et 
seq.. xx. 8-11, xxiii. 12, xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 2-3; Deut. v. 12-15). 
(2) ‘Erubin (“ Mingling”) ; ten chapters ; deals with the means 
by which inconvenient regulations regarding the Sabbath may 
be legally obviated. (3) Pesahim (“ Passover Festivals ”) ; ten 
chapters ; deals with the prescriptions regarding the Passover 
and the paschal sacrifice (Ex. xii., xiii. 6-8, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 15 
et seqr, Lev. xxiii. 5 et seq.; Num. ix. 2-14, xxviii. 16 etseq .). 
(4) Shekalim (“ Shekels ”) ; eight chapters ; treats chiefly of the 
poll-tax’ of a half-shekel for each male, prescribed in Ex. xxx. 
12-16, and which was devoted to defraying the expenses of the 
services of the Temple. (5) Yoma (“ Day ”), called also “Kip- 
purim” or “Yom ba-Kippurim” (= “Day of Atonement”) ; 
eight chapters ; deals with the prescriptions regarding wor- 
ship and fasting on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi., 
xxiii. 26-32). (6) Sukkah or Sukkot (“ Booth ”) ; five chap- 

ters; deals with the regulations concerning the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the Tabernacle, and the garland on it (Lev. 
xxiii. 34-36; Num. xxix. 12 etseq.; Deut. xvi. 13-16). (7) 

Bezah (“Egg”; so called from the first word, but originally 
termed, according to its subject, “Yom-Tob” = “ Feast- 
Day”); five chapters; deals chiefly with the rules to be 
observed on the feast-days. (8) Rosli ba-Sbanab (“ New-Year 
Feast ”); four chapters ; deals chiefly with the regulation of the 
calendar by the new moon, and with the services on the New- 
Year. (9) Ta k anit (“Fasting”); four chapters ; deals chiefly 
with the special fast-days in times of drought or other untoward 
occurrences. (10) Megillah (“ Esther Scroll ”): four chapters; 


contains chiefly regulations and prescriptions regarding the 
reading of the scroll of Esther at Purim, and the reading of other 
passages in the synagogue. (11) Mo k ed Katan (“ Half-Feasts ” ; 
originally called “ Mashkin,” after its initial word) ; three chap- 
ters; deals with the reguiations concerning the intermediate 
feast-days, or the days between the first two and the last two 
days of Pesah and Sukkah. (12) Hagigah (“ Feasting ”) ; three 
chapters ; deals among other things with the manner of observ- 
ance of the three principal feasts. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the treatises of the order Mo‘ed are 
arranged as follows: Shabbat, ‘Erubin, Pesahim, Bezah, 
Hagigah, Mo k ed Katan, Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta‘anit, Yoma, Sukkah, 
Shekalim, and Megillah ; while the sequence in the Palestinian 
Talmud is Shabbat, ‘Erubin, Pesahim, Yoma, Shekalim, Sukkah, 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Bezah, Ta‘anifc, Megillah, Hagigah, and Mo k ed 
Katan. 

III. Nashim (“ Women ”) contains the following seven trea- 

tises: (1) Yebamot (“Widows Obliged to Contract a Levirate 
Marriage ”) ; sixteen chapters: deals chiefly with the rules for 
the levirate marriage and of the Halizah, whereby the widow is 
enabled to contract another marriage (Deut. xxv. 5-10). (2) 
Ketubot (“ Marriage Contracts) ; thirteen chapters ; deals chiefly 
with the mutual duties and rights of husband and wife. (3) 
Nedarim (“ Yows ”) ; eleven chapters ; deals with the regula- 
tions concerning vows (Num. xxx. 2-17). (4) Nazir (“Naza- 

rite” ; called also “Nezirut” = “ Nazariteship ”) ; nine chap- 
ters ; deals chiefly with the prescriptions regarding the Nazarite 
vows (Num. vi. 1-21). (5) Gittin (“Documents”; “ Bills 

of Divorce ” ); nine chapters; deals chiefly with the laws for 
the dissolution of marriage (Deut. xxiv. 1-4). (6) Sotah 

(“ Woman Suspected of Adultery ”); nine chapters ; deals chiefly 
with rules concerning a woman suspected of infidelity (Num. 
v. 11-31). (7) Kiddushin (“Betrothal”); four chapters; dis- 
cusses the question how, by what means, and under what con- 
ditions a legal marriage may be contracted. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequence of the treatises in 
this order is as follows : Yebamot, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Gittin, 
Nedarim, Nazir, and Sotah. In the Palestinian Talmud the 
sequence is : Yebamot, Sotah, Ketubot, Nedarim, Gitdn, Nazir, 
and Kiddushin. 

IV. Nezi^in (“Injuries”; called also “Yeshu‘ot”=“ Deeds 
of Help,” as in Num. R. xiii.) contains the following ten trea- 
tises: (1) Baba Kamma (“First Gate”); ten chapters; deals 
chiefly with injuries and compensation for damages. (2) Baba 
Mezi‘a (“ Middle Gate ”); ten chapters ; deals chiefly with the 
laws relating to sales, leases, objects found, and usury. (3) Baba 
Batra(“ Last Gate ”) ; ten chapters ; deals chiefly with the rights 
of sale, the ownership of real estate, and the rights of succession. 
(4) Sanhedrin (“ Court of Law ”); eleven chapters ; deals chiefly 
with judicial procedure and criminal law. (5) Makkot ( k ‘Blows, ’ ’ 
“Punishments ”); three chapters; deals chiefly with the regu- 
lations concerning the number of stripes imposed as punish- 
ment by law (Deut. xxv. 1-3). (6) Shebu‘ot (“Oaths ”); eight 
chapters ; deals chiefly with the rules regarding different oaths 
(Lev. v. 4 et seq.). (7) ‘ Eduyot, or * Ediyyot (“ Evidences ”) ; 
eight chapters; contains the testimony of later teachers regard- 
ing statements of earlier authorities, a large part of this mate- 
rial being contained in other portions of the Mishnah as well. 
(8) ‘Abodah Zarah (“Idolatrous Worship”); five chapters; 
deals chiefly with the regulations concerning the attitude of the 
Jews toward idolatry and idolaters. (9) Abot, or Pirke Abot 
(“Sayings of the Fathers”); five chapters; contains maxims 
and aphorisms. A sixth chapter called “Perek Kinyan ha- 
Torah ” (= “Acquisition of the Law”) was subsequently added 
to this treatise, but it does not belong to the Mishnah, (10) 
Horayot, or Hora’ot (“Decisions”); three chapters; deals chiefly 
with such religious and legal decisions as had been made 
through error. 

The sequence of these treatises is as follows in the Babylonian 
Talmud : Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Baba Batra, ‘Abodah 
Zarah, Sanhedrin, Makkot, Shebu‘ot, Horayot, ‘Eduyot, and 
Abot. The usual sequence is observed in the Mishnah of the 
Palestinian Talmud. 

V. Kodashim (“Holy Things”) contains the following 
eleven treatises: (1) Zebahim (“Sacrifice originally called 
“ Shehitat Kodashim ” = “ Slaughtering of the Holy Animals ” ; 
B. M. 109b); fourteen chapters; deals chiefly with the laws re- 
garding sacrifices (Lev. i. et seq.). (2) Menaliot (“Meat-Offer- 
ing”) ; thirteen chapters ; deals chiefly with the rules concerning 
meat-offerings (Lev. ii.; v. 11-13 ; vi. 7-16 ; vii. 9-10; xiv. 10-20 ; 
xxiii. 13, 16; Num. v. 11 et seq., vi. 13-20, xv. 24, xxviii., 
xxix.). (3) Hullin (“Profane”; called also “Shehitat Hul- 
lin’’ = “ Slaughtering of Non-Consecrated Animals”); twelve 
chapters ; deals chiefly with the laws for slaughtering and with 
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other rules relating to the eatiug of meat, (4) Bekorot (“ First- 
Born”); nine chapters; deals chiefly with the regulations con- 
cerning the various firstlings (Ex. xiii. 2, 12 ct set/.; Lev. xxvii. 
26 ct seq Num. viii. 16-18, xviii. 15-17 ; Deut. xv. 19 ct s cq.). 
(5) ‘Arakin (“Estimations”); nine chapters ; deals chiefly with 
the prescriptions regarding the ransom of those who have been 
dedicated to God (Ley. xxyii, 2 ct seq.). (6) Teraurah (“Ex- 
change”); seven chapters ; deals chiefly with the laws regard- 
ing the exchange of a dedicated animal (Lev. xxvii. 10, 33). 
(7) Keritot (“Extirpations”); six chapters ; deals among other 
subjects with the punishment by excommunication (“karet”), 
which is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. (8) Me‘ilah 
(“Trespass”); six chapters; deals with the rules concerning 
trespass in the case of a dedicated object (Num. v. 6-8). (9) 
Tamid (“The Daily Morning and Evening Burnt Offering”); 
deals among other subjects with the regulations for the daily 
sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 3S-42 ; Num. xxviii. 2-8). In the editions 
of the Mishnah, Tamid is divided into seven chapters, excepting 
in Lowe’s edition, where it has but six ; while Levi b. Gershon 
(ItaLBaG) enumerates only five chapters for Tamid in the in- 
troduction to his commentary ou the Pentateuch. (10) Middot 
(“Measures”); five- chapters; describes the apartments and 
furniture of the Temple. (11) Kinnim (“ Birds’ Nests ”); three 
chapters; deals with the prescriptions regarding the offering 
of doves (Lev. i. 14-17, v. 1 ct seq., xii. 8). 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequence of the treatises of 
this order is as follows ; Zebahim, Menaliot, Bekorot, Hullin, 
‘Arakin, Teinurah, Keritot, Me’ilah, Kinnim, Tamid, and Middot. 

VI. Tohorot (“Purifications”) contains the following 
twelve treatises ; (1) Keliin (“Utensils”); thirty chapters ; deals 
chiefly with the regulations concerning the different kinds of 
uncleanness of vessels (Lev. xi, 32 ct seq.; Num. xix. 14 ct seq., 
xxxi. 20 et seq.). (2) Oholot, or Aliilot (“ Tents ”) ; eighteen chap- 
ters ; deals chiefly with the laws regarding the defilement occa- 
sioned by a corpse (Num. xix. 14-20) . (3) Nega‘im (“ Leprosy”); 
fourteen chapters ; deals with the rules concerning the various 
kinds of leprosy (Lev. xiii., xiv.). (4) Parallelled Heifer”); 
twelve chapters ; deals with the regulations concerning the red 
heifer and the purifleative ashes obtained from it (Num. xix.). 
(5) Tohorot (“Purities” ; euphemistic for “Impurities”); ten 
chapters; deals with minor defilements. (6) Mikwa’ot, or Mik- 
wot (“Ritual Baths”); ten chapters; deals with the regula- 
tions concerning the bathing of the defiled (Lev. xiv. 8, xv. 5 ct 
scq.). (7) Niddah (“ Menstruous Woman”); ten chapters; 
deals with the laws concerning the defilement caused by men- 
struation (Lev. xii., xv. 19 ct seq.). (8) Makshirin (“Predis- 
posings” ; called also “ Masbkin ” = “ Liquids ”); six chapters; 
deals with the rule which declares that an object is defiled by 
contact with anything unclean only in case it was wet before- 
hand (Lev. xi. 34,37, 38). (9) Zabim (“Sufferers from Dis- 
charges ”) ; five chapters ; deals with the rules in Lev. xv. (10) 
Tebul Yom (“He Who Has Taken a Ritual Bath on That Same 
Day”); four chapters; deals chiefly with the effect produced 
upon an entire object which has come in contact with a “tebul 
yom,” who, according to Lev. xv. 5, is unclean until sundown, 
even though this contact has been only partial. (11) Yadayim 
(“Hands”); four chapters; deals chiefly with the defilement 

and <-lea nsiziff of the hands. (12) ‘ 17 Jcsrin (“Stems ”): three 

Chapters ; deals chiefly with the relation of the fruit to the stems, 
skins, and seeds, with reference to defilement, uncleanness of 
the fruit affecting the stems, skins, and seeds, and vice versa. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequence of the treatises in To- 
horot is as follows : Niddah, Kelim, Oholot, Nega‘im, Parah, 
Tohorot, Mikwa’ot, Makshirin, Zabim, Tebul Yom, Yadayim, 
and ‘Ufcin. 

The Mislmah is extant in many editions, although 
only the earlier ones can be mentioned here; first 
edition, Naples, 1492, fol., with the Hebrew com- 
mentary of Maimonides; Venice, Jus- 
Editions tiniani, 1546-50, fol. ; Venice, 1549, 
and Com- 4to, with the commentary of Obadiali 
mentaries. Bertinoro; Riva di Trento, 1559, 
fob, with the commentaries of Mai- 
monides and Obadiak; Sabbionetta and Mantua, 
1559-63, 4to; Venice, 1606, fol., with the same two 
commentaries. 

Many commentaries on the Mishnah have been 
written. Maimonides wrote one in Arabic with a 
general introduction on the history, origin, and ar- 
rangement of the Mishnah. This commentary, 


which was translated into Hebrew several times, is 
printed in man}' editions of the text. The Arabic 
original of several treatises has recently been pub- 
lished, in addition to that of the entire sixth order, 
edited by Derenbourg (comp, the enumeration in 
Struck, l.e. p. 113 and Appendix); the Hebrew 
translation, which is faulty in many passages, being 
corrected to agree with it. 

Asher b. Jeliiel of Germany (d. Toledo 1327) 
wrote a commentary on the first and sixth orders, 
which was first printed in the Amsterdam edition of 
the Talmud, 1714-16, and in the Frankfort-on-the- 
Main edition, 1720-21. R. Samson of Sens also 
wrote a commentary on the same orders, which is 
printed in most of the editions of the Talmud. R. 
Obadiali Bertinoro (end of 15th cent.) wrote a com- 
mentary on the entire Mishnah, which is printed 
in most editions. The commentaries “ Tosefot Yom- 
Tob ” by Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller (1579-1654) and 
“Tif eret Yisrael ” by Israel Lipschfttz are likewise 
printed in many editions of the Mislmah. The 
following commentaries may also be mentioned: 

Ka f Nahat,” by Isaac ibn Gabbai, printed in the 
Venice edition of the Mislmah, 1609, and in some 
other editions; “‘Ez ha-Hayyim ” (Leghorn, 1653 
et seq.), by Jacob Hagiz ; “Kab we-Naki,” by Elisha 
b. Abraham, in ed. Amsterdam, 1697, 1698, etc. ; 
“ Zera‘ Yizhalv,” by Isaac b. Jacob Hayyut, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1739; “Sefer BetDawid,” Amster- 
dam, 1739; “Melo Kaf Nahat,” by Senior Phoebus 
b. Jacob, in ed. Offenbach, 1737; Berlin, 1832-34; 

“ Sefer Mishnat Rabbi Natan,” on Zera'im (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1862), by Nathan Adler; and 
“ Likkute ha-Mislmah ” (Breslau, 1873), by Shraga 
Phoebus Frenkel. 

Of the translations of the Mishnah the following 
may be mentioned ; (1) “ Misclma sive Totius Hebrte- 
onim Juris, Rituum, Antiquitatum 
Transla- ac Legum Oralium Systema cum Cla- 

tions. rissimorum Rabbinorurn Maimonidis 
et Bartenorse Commentariis Integris; 
Quibus Accedunt Variorum Auctorum Notoe ac 
Versiones in Eos Quos Ediderunt Codices ; Latinitate 
Donavit ac Notis II lustra vit Guilielmus Surenhu- 
sius, ” Amsterdam, 1698-1703, 6 vols., fol.; the text 

in Hebrew and Latin, with tlie commentaries of Mai- 
monides and Obadiali Bertinoro in a Latin translation. 
(2) “ Mislmayot, ” Berlin, 1832-34, 6 parts, 4to. (3) 
Vocalized Hebrew text of the Mishnah, with German 
translation in Hebrew letters. (4) The commentary 
“ Melo Kaf Nahat,” and (5) a brief German introduc- 
tion with notes, published by the Gesellscliaft von 
Freunden des Gesctzes und der Erkenntniss, gener- 
ally known as “ Jost’s translation.” (6) Johann Jacob 
Rabe, “Mischnah, oder der Text des Talmuds Ucber- 
setzt und Erlautert,” 6 parts, 4to, Onolzbacli, 1760- 
1763. A new edition of the vocalized Hebrew text 
with a German translation lias been undertaken by D. 
Hoffmann and E. Baneth, of which several parts have 
appeared. An Italian translation by Vittorio Cas- 
tiglione is likewise in course of publication (1904). 

Bibliography : Letter of Sherira Gaon , ed. Neubauer, in M. 
J. G. pp. 3-41, Oxford, 1887 ; Maimonides, introduction to bis 
commentary on the Mishnah, printed in many editions of the 
Talmud after the treatise Bernkot; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica 
in Mischnam, Leipsic, 1859; J. Briill, Mcbo ha-Mislmah, 
part i., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876 ; part ii., ih. 1885 ; S. J. 
Rapoport, in Kcrcm Hcmcd , vii. i57— 167 ; A. Krochmal, 
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Toledot R. Ychudah lia-Nasi , in He-Haluz , ii, 75-83; 
idem, ib. iii. 118-124; idem , preface to his Ycrushala- 
!lim ha-Bcnuyah , Lemberg, 18(57 ; 0. IL Schorr, in He- 
Jfaluz, 18(5(5, pp, 41-44 ; vi. 32-47 ; Z. Frankel, Introductio in 
Talmud Hierosolymitamim, pp. 19a-22a, Breslau, 1870; Jo- 
achim Oppenheim, Zur Gesch. dev Mischna , in Bet Talmud , 
ii. 143-151, 172-179, 237-245, 269-273, 304-315, 343-355 (also re- 
printed separately, Presburg, 1882); A. Geiger, Einiges Tiber 
Plan und Anordnung dcr Mischna, in Geiger’s T Viss.Zeit. 
JUd. Theol. 1836, ii. 474-492; idem, Lchrbuch zur Sprachc 
dcr Mischna, Breslau, 1845; Isaac Lampronti, Pahad Yiz- 
hak , s.v. Mishnah; W. Landsberg, Plan und System in dcr 
A. 'i ifeinan derfolyc dcr Eiuzcluen Mischnas , in Monats- 
schrift , 1873, pp. 208-215; Tobias Cohn, Aufcinanderfolge 
dcr Mischi i aordn ungen, in Geiger’s Jiid. Zcit. 1866, iv. 126- 
140; Dunner, Veranlassung , Zwcck und Entwichelung der 
Halakischcn und TIalak iseh exegclischcn Sammlunyen 
Wahrcnd der Tannaimpcriode im Umriss Dargcslellt, in 
Monatsschrift , 1871, pp. 137 et seq., 158 et sec/., 313 et seq., 363 
ct seq., 416 et seq ., 449 et seq.; idem, R. Jehuda HanasTs 
Anted an Unscrer Mischna , ib. 1872, pp. 161 ct seq., 218 ct 
seq.; idem,, Einiges Tiber Unsprung und Bcdeutung des 
Traktatcs Edoyot, ib. 1871, pp. 33-42, 59-77 ; D. Hofl'mann, 
Die Erste Mischna und die Controvcrscn dcr Tannaim , 
Berlin, 1883; idem, Bemerkungen zur Kritik dcr Mischna , 
in Berliner’s Magazin , 1881, pp. 121-130, 169-177 ; 1882, pp, 96- 
105, 152-163 ; 1884, pp. 17-30, 88-92, 126-127 ; M. Lemer, Die 
Aeltesten Mischna-Compositioncn, ib. 1886, pp. 1-20? J. 
Derenbourg, Lcs Sections ct les Traites dc la Mischna , in 
R. E. J. 1881, iii. 205-210; A. Berliner, in Ha-Misderonah , 
i. 20 ct seq., 40 ct seq.; J. S. Bloch, Einblicke in die Gcsch. 
dcr Entstehung der Talmudischcn Liter at ur, Vienna, 1884 ; 
I. II. Weiss, Dor, ii. 182-184, 207-217; idem, Mish pat Leshon 
ha- Mishnah , ib. 1867 ; L. A. Rosenthal, Ueber den Zusam - 
menhang der Mischna ; Ein Beitrag zu Ihrer Entstehungs- 
gesch. Strasburg, 1891-92; idem, Die Mischna, Aufbau und 
Quellcnschcidung, ib. 1903. 

e. c. , J. Z. L. 

MISHNEH TORAH. See Moses b. Mai.won. 

MISSISSIPPI : One of the southern states of 
the United States of America; admitted to the 
Union in 1817. In 1682 La Salle took possession of 
the territory for the King of France. It passed to 
England in 1768, was ceded to Spain in 1781, and 
to the United States in 1798. In 1724 a law was 
passed in France by which “Jews were expelled, 
and no other religion [than the Roman Catholic] 
was tolerated,” When the Spaniards took posses- 
sion in 1781, a more tolerant government was estab- 
lished, It seems that there were a few Jews in the 
Natchez district at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At any rate, in Natchez a tombstone lias been 
found bearing the name of Harris and the date 1828; 
and there are indications that of the several people 
of that name one had lived in the city a number of 
years prior to liis death. 

It was about 1840 that the Jews had Become 
sufficiently numerous to found congregations ; the 
establishment of cemeteries usually preceded the 
formation of religious organizations. In 1849 three 
pedlers came to Woodville. One of them, Henry 
Burgance, died the same year. Loath to have their 
companion buried with Christians, the other two, 
Jacob Cohen and Jacob Schwarz, bought a small 
piece of land for $50 and founded a 
Early cemetery; this is still used. Similarly 
Congrega- the few Jews who settled at Grand 
tional Gulf bought a cemetery, which they 
Activity, abandoned when, owing to frequent 
inroads of the Mississippi River, they 
moved to Port Gibson ; the Jews of Natchez 
bought tlicir cemetery in 1840, and organized Con- 
gregationB’mii Israel in 1843; Jackson organized 
a cemetery in 1854 and Congregation Beth Israel a 
few years later: Meridian purchased a cemetery 
in 1868, and organized Congregation Beth Israel 
in 1869. In Columbus a B’nai B’rith lodge was 


founded jn 1872, a cemetery in 1875, and Congrega- 
tion B’nai Israel in 1879. 

Remarkable, and speaking well for Jewish zeal, 
is the fact that almost all congregations were 
founded by a few men. For example, Vicksburg 
(1843) could not have contained more than 10 Jew- 
ish families; Natchez (also 1843) had no more; 
Meridian (1869) organized with 8 men; Woodville 
held services on Rosh ha-Shanah, 1860, when but 7 
families lived there. Brookhaven now has but 
about 20; Canton, about 25; Columbus. 20; Sum- 
mit, about 10; yet all these places have organized 
congregations. Some of these congregations began 
as Orthodox ; those organized in the seventies and 
after were Reform from the start. Now (1904) all 
those mentioned above are Reform, Early in the 
eighties, however, a few Orthodox, Jews settled 
here and there, and formed “ min}^anim ” for the holy 
days. Meridian first organized an Orthodox con- 
gregation (Oliel Jacob) in 1894; Vicksburg followed 
in 1900; these are at present the only places sup- 
porting a shohet. Orthodox services were held in 
Laurel in 190i and 1903. 

In addition to the places mentioned above there 
are small communities with congregations in 
Brownsville, Greenwood, and Lexington. 

Except in the Natchez district (Natchez, Vicks- 
burg. Woodville, and Port Gibson), most of the con- 
gregations lie within a limited strip of land run- 
ning east and west about the middle of the state. 
Very few Jews live south of 32° or north of 33° 30' 
N. lat. 

In almost every instance Jews entered the state to 
transact mercantile business. Thus, coming in con- 
tact with Gentiles, and being isolated from their co- 
religionists, fast friendships were formed with those 
of other religious views, and to-day the members 
of the two faiths mingle freely. Dur- 
Communal ing the Mexican war there were too 
Life. few Jews living in the state to call for 
notice of their services; in the Civil 
war, however, Jew and Christian fought side by 
side. Federal soldiers displaced and mutilated 
tombstones in Jewish as well as in Christian 

cemeteries, tlius effacing many records which would 

now bo of gr<??vt interest. a. number of Jews 

attained to the rank of captain; and there is no 
camp of Confederate Veterans in the larger places 
that does not include some Jewish members. 

Bibliography: American Jewish Year Book , 1901: The 

Owl (New Orleans), Aug., 1901; Franklin L. Riley, Hist, of 

Mississippi, Richmond, Va., 1900. 

A. W. Wl. 

MISSOURI ; One of the central states of the 
United States; admitted to the Union in 1821. 
While yet a territory it was inhabited by Jewish 
settlers, the earliest of whom were the Bloch family. 
The Jewish communities of the state are as follows: 

St. Louis : Jews began to settle here shortly 
after 1830. At the present time there are six per- 
manent and several temporary places of worship. 
The Reform congregations are : Shaare Emeth, Tem- 
ple Israel, B’nai El, and United Hebrew. These 
four congregations aggregate about 800 families. 
Of the Orthodox bodies there are: B’nai Emunah, 
Tiferetli Israel, and tlie Beth Hamidrash Hagadol. 
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All the Orthodox organizations have their places of 
worship on the north side of the city. Tifereth 
Israel was founded in 1899; its present membership 
is 160, and it has a Talmud Torah where 200 chil- 
dren receive daily instruction in Hebrew after pub- 
lic-school hours. The Rev. S. Rosenberg is rabbi. 

The oldest of the Reform congregations are the 
B’nai El and the United Hebrew. The latter was 
established in 1888. It held its first services in a 
private residence, and its first synagogue was built 
in 1858. Dr. Illoway was then rabbi. In 1S81 a 
new synagogue was erected at Twenty-first and 
Olive streets. The membership is 146, Dr. H. J. 
Messing has been rabbi since 1878. The Sabbath- 
school has 80 pupils. The congregation has a 
United Hebrew ladies' aid society, consisting of 80 
members; and a young people’s literary circle. 

The B’nai El congregation was founded in 1852 
by a consolidation of two previously existing relig- 
ious organizations. Its synagogue, built in 1883, 
is at Chouteau avenue and Eleventh street; pres- 
ent membership, 150. The Sabbath-school num- 
bers about 100 pupils. The Jastrow 
Congrega- prayer-book is used. The rabbi (since 

tions. 1877) is Dr. Spitz; he is also pub- 
lisher and editor of “The Jewish 
Voice,” established in 1888. The congregation has 
a ladies’ aid society of about 100 members, and a 
young people’s society of about the same number. 

Congregation Shaare Emeth was organized in 1866 
with 88 members. It worshiped first at the Harmo- 
nia Club on Market street. Its present synagogue, 
on the corner of Lindell boulevard and Vande venter 
avenue, was erected in 1897 ; present membership, 
289. The Sabbath-scliool has an attendance of 246 
pupils. Dr, Samuel Sale has been rabbi since 1887. 
Associated with the congregation is a ladies’ aux- 
iliary society. 

Temple Israel congregation was organized in 1886. 
Its synagogue is on the corner of Pine and Twenty- 
eighth streets; present membership, 250. It lias 
Saturday and Sundaj r services. Dr. Leon Harrison, 
rabbi since 1891, conducts services also in the United 
Charities building on Friday nights for residents of 
the Russo- Jewish quarter. This voluntary office 
was established by the Social Settlement League. 
Besides the regular religious instruction of the young, 
Temple Israel has a confirmation and postgraduate 
class, a Bible class for women, and an alumni as- 
sociation. 

The following are the chief Jewish philanthropic 
societies and institutions in St, Louis: The oldest 
Jewish benevolent society of the city, probably the 
oldest in the West, is the Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety, instituted in 1842. It was legally incorporated 
in 1847 ; present membership, 66. It has the char- 
acter of a mutual benefit society. There is also a 
fraternal benefit association under the name of 
“Progressive Order of the West” (founded 1896), 
with sixteen lodges, thirteen of which are in the 
city; the total membership is 1,008 males and 848 
females. 

The first systematic relief of the Jewish poor was 
begun in 1871. The influx of needy Jews after 
Chicago’s great conflagration made a union of char- 
itable activities necessary. Later on the large im- 


migration of Russo- Jewish refugees made such union 
still more needful. The United Hebrew Relief So- 
ciety then became the leading charitable organiza- 
tion of the Jewish community. The late Rev. Isaac 
Epstein was president for many years, and Dr. 
Messing vice-president from 1878. There were, 
besides, three other benevolent societies. All of 
them were in 1897 merged into one common associa- 
tion under the name of “ United Jewish Charities ” ; 
each retained, however, its own distinct existence 
as to officers and the particular scope of charitable 
work for which it had been founded; all relief is 
dispensed at the main office of the United Charities. 
This institution has its own building (erected 1901) 
on the corner of Ninth and Carr streets. Since its 
erection all the Jewish charitable and educational 
societies of the city have joined the union; of 
these are to be mentioned : the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Israelites; the Jewish Hospital; and the He- 
brew Free and Industrial School, founded in 1879 
by Dr. Messing. In this school over 400 children re- 
ceive religious instruction twice a 
Educa- week, and of this number 200 girls are 
tional and taught domestic arts and industrial 
Charitable branches three times a week. The 
Institu- industrial department has recently 
tions. been put under the management of 
the Sisterhood of Personal Service. 
The pupils in the Jewish Alliance night-school 
(present enrolment 460) receive instruction four 
times a week in the elementary English branches, 
and free reading-rooms and a library are open to 
them. The Alliance and the Free-School societies 
have recently been consolidated. 

The Jewish Hospital was founded in 1900 and 
dedicated in 1902; it occupies a lot of 200 feet 
fronting Del mar boulevard; free treatment is given 
to all poor applicants. It has also a training-school 
for nurses. The Home for Aged and Infirm Israel- 
ites was established in 1880; it is located on Jeffer- 
son avenue. 

The Jews of St. Louis .number about 40,000 in a 
total population of 575,238. 

Kansas City: The Reform congregation B’nai 
Jehudah, organized in 1870, was incorporated in 
1872, with 86 members. The present rabbi is Dr. 
Harry II. Mayer; membership, 190. The Sabbath- 
school has 165 pupils and 8 assistant teachers. Free 
religious instruction is given to the children of non- 
members, mainly of poor parents, on Saturday 
afternoons. There are the usual two Sabbath serv- 
ices only. The synagogue is on the corner of 
Eleventh and Oak streets. There are about six 
congregations of the Orthodox persuasion, two of 
which have their own synagogues: the Keneseth 
Israel with 110, and the Gomel Chesed with 90, 
members. The other Orthodox societies worship 
in rented halls. The various benevolent organiza- 
tions of the Jewish community were within the last 
two years confederated as the United Jewish Chari- 
ties, with a board of directors. The charitable, edu- 
cational, and industrial work of its several depart- 
ments is carried on in a rented building on East 
Fifteenth street. 

The Jewish residents of the city number about 
8,000 in a total population of 168,752. 
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St. Joseph : The Jewish settlement at St. Joseph 
dates from about 1850. The congregation was es- 
tablished in 1859 with 7 members; in 1861 the mem- 
bership was 20, when an old church building was 
bought and transformed into a synagogue. This 
was burned a year later. A new site, on the corner 
of Sixth and Jule streets, was purchased, on which 
the present S} r nagogue was erected in 1866. The 
present rabbi, Dr. Isaac Schwab, lias held the ollice 
since 1879. The congregation has a membership of 
59. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, with a present 
membership of 60, is an important charitable factor 
in the Jewish community. There is also an Ortho- 
dox congregation composed of Jews from eastern 
Europe. By their exemplary thrift these later com- 
ers have risen from lowly beginnings to fair com- 
petencies, and in 1900 succeeded in building a syna- 
gogue of their own. There is a Hebrew school 
where daily instruction is given, and a ladies’ benev- 
olent society is connected with the congregation. 
The minister is S. Kan ter. There are 75 members, 
and about as many more families not affiliated with 
the congregation, making a total of about 800 per- 
sons in the Orthodox section of the community. 
The whole Jewish population of the city may fairly 
be figured at 1,200 in a total population of 102,979. 

Other Towns; There are a number of other 
towns of the state with Jewish populations avera- 
ging from 12 to 25. In others, again, the number 
is larger, as may be seen from the accompanying 
list; Columbia, 9 families; total number of indi- 
viduals, 31. Chillicothe, 14 families, aggregating 
50 individuals; there is a benevolent society. Han- 
nibal, 12 families. Joplin, 88 families, represent- 
ing a total of about 150 persons; a ladies’ aid soci- 
ety. Jefferson City, 8 families, a total of 84 souls; 
there is a synagogue. Moberly, 16 persons. Se- 
dalia, 16 families, aggregating 60 persons; a benev- 
olent society. Springfield, 25 families, with about 
100 individuals ; a congregation and place of wor- 
ship, with Friday evening services ; a ladies’ benevo- 
lent society. 

Ai I. Sen. 

MITAU: Capital of the government of Cour- 
land, Russia; situated about 20 miles from Riga on 
the Drixa, an arm of the River Aa. The castle of 
Mitau was founded by the German Knights in 1268 ; 
and the town itself received its charter in 1485. 
Under the rule of the Knights, Jews were not per- 
mitted to reside in Mitau. In the sixteenth century, 
when Mitau was already Polish territory, Jewish 
merchants carried on a more or less extensive busi- 
ness in the city ; yet even then they were not recog- 
nized as permanent residents, and they had not the 
right to organize a community; and in the next 
century, after the Cossacks’ uprising (1648), the 
Christians of Mitau finally caused their expulsion 
from the city. The Jew Bar ben ha-Kadosh Rabbi 
Benjamin, whose father was killed in Lithuania 
during the Cossacks’ uprising, was court jeweler 
(1780) under Duke Ferdinand, and stood high in the 
esteem of the Knights. He made numerous gifts to 
the Jewish community, among them a funeral car- 
riage and a coffin, which were still preserved in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. A concession for 


a cemetery was granted in 1730 to the Jews of Mitau 
by the duke on the application of their representa- 
tive Isaac ben Judah; and a hebra kaddisha was 
founded in the same year. Zebi Hirsch Harif (d. 
1788), son of Rabbi Moses of Lemberg, and an emi- 
nent Talmudic scholar, acted as rabbi of the com- 
munity. Duke John Biron, Ferdinand’s successor 
(1737), was friendly toward the Jews and transacted 
business in partnership with his court Jew Lipman 
(Levi). At that time there was a considerable num- 
ber of Jewish residents in Mitau ; under the name 
of “Schutzjuden” they lived in a separate quar- 
ter called tiie “ Judengasse,” now the Doblen’sche 
S trass o. 

The Jew Meyer Kreslawe w'as given permission to 
open a Jewish inn in the center of the city. This 
was known as “Hotel de Jerusalem.” It still ex- 
isted in the middle of the nineteenth century, being 
then owned by LI. Miclielsolm. 

The successor of Zebi Hirsch Harif was another 
prominent rabbi, bamuel ben Elkanali (d. 1742), au- 
thor of the responsa collection “ Mekom Sliemuel. ” 
He was probably followed by Jekuthiel ha-Kohen 
(d. 1775), father of Raphael ha-Kohen of Hamburg, 
and a descendant on liis mother’s side 
Eighteenth of Mordecai Jaffe, author of the “ Le- 

Century. bushim. ” He held the title “ Rabbi of 
the Province of Livland.” His son 
David Ezekiel Jekuthiel (d. 1823) succeeded him as 
rabbi of the community. When Duke Ernst Biron 
was banished to Siberia in 1741, the knights of Cour- 
land attempted to expel the Jews from Mitau ; and 
in 1760 the Diet passed a resolution forbidding 
Lithuanian and Polish Jews to sojourn in Mitau 
for more than a day or two (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 312b, s.d. Couuland). With Biron’s return 
from exile in 1762 the coudition of the Jews im- 
proved ; and his son and successor, Duke Peter, was 
also favorably inclined toward them. 

In 1784 a prominent Jew of Mitau, Kalman Bor- 
kum, laid the foundation of a synagogue, which 
was erected entirely at his expense. Both he and 
his brother Samson were very active in promoting 
the welfare of the Mitau community, and were 
strenuous champions in defense of the rights of the 
Courland Jews agaiust the German merchants. The 
son-in-law of Kalman Borkum, Dr. Elricli (d. 1809), 
was a native of Russia, and came to Mitau (1770) 
from Vilkomir, Lithuania, where he had practised 
as government and city physician aud had received 
the title of court councilor. Markus Hekz, husband 
of Henriette Heiiz, visited Mitau in 1775. Judah 
ben Mordecai ha-Levi Hurwitz, a prominent phy- 
sician and scholar, practised medicine in Mitau 
for a time. 

Notwithstanding the influence of prominent Jews 
at court, and in spite of the liberal views intro- 
duced from Berlin into German Courland, the Jews 
of Mitau did not enjo} 7 the rights accorded to the 
Christians, aud often suffered from official abuses 
and from the enmity of the German merchants. 
This is evident from the fact that in 1795 the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community of Mitau submitted 
a memorandum to the knights of Courland assem- 
bled at the Diet, in which they gratefully acknowl- 
edged the protection hitherto extended to them, and 
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asked for relief from tlieir uncertain legal condition. 
The petition was signed by the elders Aaron Lipman 
and Isaac Moses Eides and by other prominent Jews 
representing the community. Among the latter 
were David Levi, Joseph Sholem, Joseph Ivirschner, 
Marcus Jacob, Marcus Hirseh, Simon Abraham, and 
Abraham Danziger. In reply to this petition to the 
Diet submitted Jan. 13, 1795, the duke expressed an 
opinion favorable to the proposal that Jews be per- 
mitted to settle in Courland. However, before the 
duke had an opportunity to act in regard to the 
Jews, Courland was annexed to Russia (March 16, 
1795), Catherine II., also, was very favorably dis- 
posed toward the Courland Jews, some of whom 
were among the early Jewish residents in St. Peters- 
burg. When Emperor Paul visited Mitau in 1797, 
representatives of the Jewish community were re- 
ceived by him in audience. In 1S10 the Empress of 
Russia gave an audience to a Jewish deputation, 
and appointed Bar Seelig Klein and Samuel Kan- 
Jauer as court factors. By a ukase of May 12, 
1797, the Jews of Courland received the same rights 
as the Jews of Lithuania and Poland, Their privi- 
leges were further extended by Alexander I. in 1805. 

In 1835 the Jewish population of Mitau was 
4,9S7 ; in 1850, only 4, 189. The decrease was due to 
the migration in 1S40 of 863 Jews of Mitau to the 
South-Russian colonies, and also to the ravages of 
the cholera epidemic in 1S48. The income from the 
meat-tax in 1850 was 8,010 rubles, and from the 
candle-tax, 2,183 rubles. The Jewish population of 
Mitau at that time included 1 banker (who was an 
honorary citizen), 5 merchants of the second gild, 
49 merchants of the third gild, 48 merchant families,’ 
85 house and real-estate owners, 45 tailors, 30 shoe- 
makers, 28 capmakers, 25 milliners, 18 tinsmiths, 6 
polishers, 6 glaziers, 4 painters, 4 watchmakers, 4 
engravers, 2 opticians, 4 umbrella- 
Occupa- makers, 3 cotton-spinners, 3 furriers, 
tions. 3 cigarmakers, 2 dyers, 2 beltmakers, 

4 turners, 1 brushmaker, 3 pipe-deco- 
rators, 2 bookbinders, 1 tortoise-shell worker, 2 bas- 
ketmakers, 1 gold-plater, 12 expressmen and drivers, 

12 butchers, 6 innkeepers and cooks. There were 
also a number of hucksters, hostlers, horse-dealers, 
servants, day-laborers, porters, stone-crushers, wood- 
cutters, water-carriers, etc. There were no Christian 
porters in Mitau at that time; and for many years 
the moving of furniture was done by the Jews. 

The first Jewish government school in Mitau was 
established in 1850 with one Jewish and one Chris- 
tian teacher, a Jewish private school having existed 
there since 1824. In 1850 there were in Mitau a 
Talmud Torah (founded in 1805), 10 licensed Jewish 
private schools, a poorhouse, a synagogue, and two 
houses of prayer. The liebra kaddisha was founded, 
as has been said, in 1730; a liebra bikkur holim in 
1770; Jewish Women’s Society in 1S4D ; Prisoners’ 
Aid Society in 1829 ; Artisans’ Association in 1815; 
and a number of Jewish learned societies during the 
early half of the nineteenth century. 

In 1853 the income and expenditures of the Jew- 
ish community amounted to 1,200 rubles. The Jew- 
ish artisans were represented in the city council by 
two delegates from among their number; the Jewish 
charities were managed by a committee elected by 


the community ; the Jews were represented on the 
school commission by one rabbi and one merchant; 
and S. Waggenheim was attached to the governor’s 
office in the capacity of “ learned Jew.” 

Prominent among the Mitau Jews of the nine- 
teenth century were the Sterns, Friedliebs, Rubin- 
steins, Traugotts, and Marcus Erben. Besides the 
rabbis already mentioned reference should be made 
to Elihu, son of David Ezekiel; Israel David Fried- 
man (probably also a son of David), 
Prominent who erected a synagogue at his own 
Persons, expense, and who died in Mitau in 
1843; Ephraim Israel Jacobson, day- 
van (d. 1831); Moses Enoch Feiertag, dayyan (d. 
1848); Ilirsch Rabinovich (died in the second half of 
the nineteenth century); Mendel Israelsohn (d, 
1861), assistant rabbi, honorary citizen, and member 
of the rabbinical commission of 1852; and Solomon 
Pucber (d. 1899), appointed government rabbi in 
1862. Reuben Joseph Wunderbar, author of a his- 
tory of the Jews of Livland and Courland, and 
Adolph Ehrlich were natives of Mitau. 

The Jews of Mitau were more akin in language, 
manners, and dress to the Jews of Germany than to 
those of Poland and Lithuania, Notwithstanding, 
however, their higher culture, they were never held 
in favor by the Germans of Courland, who in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century were strongly 
influenced by the anti-Semitic movement of Ger- 
many. The nationalistic movement of the Lets, the 
native population of Courland, and their growing 
activity in commercial and social affairs, have un- 
favorably affected the prosperity of the Jewish com- 
munity in Mitau. Moreover, the improved railroad 
facilities have made Mitau practically a suburb of 
Riga, which lias attracted to itself most of the busi- 
ness once belonging to the former. On the construc- 
tion of tlie Riga-Diinaburg railroad many of the 
prominent Jewish merchants of Mitau removed to 
Riga. 

In 1904 Mitau had 8,402 Jews in a total popula- 
tion of about 35,000. See Coin {land. 

Bibliography: Wunderbar, Gcsch. tier Jiulcn in den Pro - 
cmzen Ltv-uml Kurland , Mitau, 1853. 

Ii. R. 

MITER; A head-dress; one of the sacred gar- 
ments of the priests. The high priest’s miter was 
designated as “miznefet,” and was made of fine 
linen, to which the diadem (“ziz”) of pure gold, 
inscribed with the title “Holiness to the Lord,” was 
fastened by means of a purple cord (Ex, xxviii. 4, 
39; xxxix. 31). 

The miter of the ordinary priests was called “mig- 
ba‘ah ” ; hut the term is found only in the plural 
form, “migba‘ot.” These miters were also known 
by the compound name “pa’are ha-migba‘ot,” and 
were likewise of fine linen (lb. xxviii. 40, xxxix. 28). 
That “pa’are ” (from “pe’orim ”; sing, “pe’er ” ) is 
not an adjective, hut a noun, is evident from the 
expression “pa’are pishtim ” = “miters of linen, 
worn by the priests” (Ezek. xliv. 18). Indeed, the 
use of the “pe’er” was not restricted to priests. It 
was a head-covering of distinction for a bridegroom 
and for the daughters of Zion (Isa. iii. 20, Ixi. 10). 
Being a personal ornament, it was removed during 
periods of mourning (lb. Ixi. 3; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23). 
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The priestly miters are not described in the Bible, 
yet the name “miznefet,” like “zanif,” the jniter 
which the prophet saw placed on Joshua the high 
priest (Zeeh. iii. 5), suggests a turban wound around 
the head. The term used to denote the miters of 
the common priests (“rnigbu‘ot,” derived from 
“gebia‘” = “cup”) suggests a covering of conical 
shape, fitted tightly on the head, and the verb 
“ we-habashta ” (Ex. xxix. 9) seems to point to the 
same. “Pe’er” may be translated “a beautiful 
bonnet”; and the “pa’are ha-migba‘ot” worn by 
the priests may have been bonnets with a conical 
extension. 

Josephus’ description of the miter of the high 
priest and of that of the ordinary priests (“Ant.” iii. 
7, §§ 3, 6) appears to be confused ; but it might be 
elucidated by a study of the rabbinical literature on 
the subject. The Mishnah makes no distinction be- 
tween “miznefet” and “migba'ot,” and calls the 
miter of the common priest likewise “miznefet” 
(Yoma vii. 5, 25a). The miter of the high priest 
was shorter, to allow’ room on the forehead for the 
diadem, which was twm finger-breadths wide and 
reached from ear to ear (Silk. 5a), a space being 
left for the phylacteries (Zeb. 19a et seq.). A ba- 
raita says that the high priest wore a woolen cap, 
to which was attached the diadem (Hul. 138a). 
Perhaps this cap served as an underlining for the 
miznefet. The miters were all made of six -cord 
threads (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdasli, viii. 
1, 2). The code of Moses of Coucy (“Semag,” No. 
173) and later authorities agree that the miter 
of the common priests w r as not coiled around like a 
turban, but was rather a stiff, conical liat graduating 
to a point at the top. Ibn Ezra, in his commentary, 
x says the miznefet was like a woman’s bonnet and the 
\migba‘ali like a man’s hat (fez). All authorities are 
unanimous in their opinion that the miznefet of the 
high priest was much smaller, covering only about 
one-half of his head. It was made of fine linen, 
twined around the head many times. 

Symbolically the miter and the rest of the priest’s 
vesture, like the sacrifices, represented certain sins 
to be forgiven. Using another symbol, R. Hanina 
said: “Let the miter on high combat the high spirit 
of the arrogant” (‘Ar. 16a). 

Bibliography : Isserles, Tnrat ha-'Qlcih, ii. § 14; Rofe, Shiite 
ha-Gibhorun, ch. xlv.; Lipschiitz, Tiperet llttraeU introduc- 
tion to Mo'ctU p. 30a; Aznriah dei Rossi, Me 1 nr i Enci)jini , ch. 
xlix., ].; Braunius, De Vcstitu Saecrclatiun Hclnwoviun, 
pp. 517 et. seq,, Amsterdam. 1680 ; Biihr, Symholik ilex JMnsai- 
schen Cultus , ii. 110-115, Heidelberg, ]S74. 

j. J. I). E. 

MITNAGGEDIM (lit, “ opponents ”): Title ap- 
plied by the Hasidim to their opponents, i.e., to the 
Orthodox Jews of the Slavonic countries who have 
not become adherents of Hasidism (see Jew. Excyc. 
vi. 254, 8.v. Hasidim). The latter have in course of 
time accepted that title, and “mi magged” now 
means not necessarily an active or even a passive 
opponent of Hasidism, but simply a 11011 -Hasid. An 
alternative title for “mitnagged” is “‘Olam’slier 
Yid ” (= “Jew 7 of the world”), not in the sense of 
being world'ly, but meaning one who belongs to the 
great mass of the Jev 7 s of the world who are not 
Hasidim. 

j. P. Wt. 


MITRANI. See Trani. 

MITZKUN, DAVID MOSES: Russian He- 
braist; born May, 1836; died in Wilna July 23, 1887. 
He w r as a writer of Hebrew 7 prose and poetry, and 
maintained himself chiefly by teaching Hebrew. 
A collection of bis Hebrew poems entitled “Kinuor 
Da will” was published at Wilna in 1863. 

Bibliography: Kohner, Hekcr Dcihcir , pp. 5-25, Warsaw, 
1865 ; Fuenn, in Ha-Karmel , iii., No. 50 ; Tta-Asif, 1887, 
iy. 27. 

ii. ii. J. S. R. 

MI’UN : A Hebrew word signif 3 r ing “refusal, 
denial, or protest”; used technically by the Rab- 
bis to denote a woman’s protest against a mar- 
riage contracted for her during her minority; also 
the annulment of such a marriage. 

A marriage contracted for a girl minor by her 
father was regarded as valid ; and it necessitated the 
formality of a divorce if separation w’as desired (see 
Daughter; Majority; Marriage). If, however, 
the minor w r as divorced or widowed after she had 
been given in marriage by her father, and then, 
while still in her minority, married again, or, in the 
case of the father’s death, was given in marriage 
by her brothers or by her mother, even when her 
consent was obtained, such a marriage was not valid 
until she reached the age of maturity. During her 
minority she might at any time declare her aversion 
to her husband and leave him without a get (Yeb. 
107a). Nor w 7 as any formal declaration on her part 
necessary. If she in any manner showed her dis- 
approval of the marriage contracted for her, or if 
she accepted betrothal-money (“fciddushin ”) from 
another man, she w 7 as released from the bonds of the 
marriage previously contracted in her behalf (Yeb. 
108a; Maimonides, “Yad,” Gerushin. xi. 3; Shul- 
lian ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 155, 3). 

The usual procedure in regard to mi’un w 7 as that 
the minor said, in the presence of twm witnesses. •* I 
do not wish to live with my husband . . .,” or used 
some other phrase denoting the same 
Form of idea, and thereby became released 
Mi’un. (Yeb. 108a). Originally it w 7 as the 
custom to make out a so-called “ get 
mi’un,” in which the minor declared, “I do not like 
him; he does not please me; Ido not wish to remain 
with him as his wife.” This w r as subsequently 
abolished, and the following practise w 7 as intro- 
duced: The tw r o men before wiiom such a declara- 
tion w 7 as made prepared a document, winch, how- 
ever, w 7 as not necessaiy for the minor’s remarriage, 
since she became free as soon as she had made the 
declaration (Yeb. 107b, 108a). This document, as 
given by Maimonides (“Yad.” lx. xi. 11, and with a 
few 7 unimportant variations in “Or Zarua‘,” i. 687), 
reads as follows : 

“On . . . [day of the week], the . . . day of the month . . 
in the year . . . according to the . . . era, . . . , daughter of 
. . . , protested before us and said, 1 My mother [or my brothers] 
deceived me and gave me in marriage [or betrothed me] to ... , 
son of ... , and now I declare before you that I do not desire 
him, and that I will not stay with him. 7 We have examined this 
. . . and are satisfied that the girl is yet a minor, and have 
written and signed and given [this] to her as a document and a 
clear proof. 

witness witness/ 1 

If the marriage was contracted for the girl before 
she had reached the age of six, or after that age 
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without her consent, the formality of nii'uu was not 
necessary. If the marriage took place with her con- 
sent when she was between the ages of six and ten, 
mi’un was necessary if she showed signs of intelli- 
gence and of appreciation of the symbols of mar- 
riage. After ten, mi’un was necessary even if the 
girl manifested no signs of intelligence (Yeb. 107b; 
Git. 65a; “Yad,” l.c. xi. 7; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 155, 2). 
Since mi’un was regarded as an annulment of mar- 
riage, and not merely as a separation, like divorce, 
the girl might afterward marry any of the relatives 
of her presumptive husband, and he any of her rela- 
tives. She might marry a kohen, or might remarry 
her previous husband, even though she had been 
married to another after mi’un (Yeb. lOSa; “Yad,” 
l.c. xi. 16, 17; Eben lia-‘Ezer, 155, 10; see DrvoncE). 

The institution of mi’un seems to have been of 
very early origin. The Rabbis speak of it as a well- 
established custom, although some of 
Antiquity them look upon it with disfavor. 

of Cus- Bet Shammai restricted mi’un to 
tom. betrothed minors, and prohibited it 
after marriage had already taken place 
(Yeb. 107a). Bar Iyappara includes mi’un among 
the things which one should avoid (ib. 109a) ; and 
one is therefore advised against associating oneself 
with witnesses for the purposes of mi’un (“ Yad,” 
l.c. x. 16). In the Middle Ages some of the rabbis 
vigorously objected to the marriage of minors, giv- 
ing as one of their reasons the desire to make mi’un 
impossible (Tos., Yeb. 109a, s.v. “ Wayitrahek ” ; 
“Haggahot Maimuni ” to “Yad,” l.c. xi. 1; “Or 
Zarua‘,” i. 686; Eben lia-‘Ezer, 155, 1, Isserles’ 
gloss). 

In the fifteenth cenkiry R. Menahem of Merseburg 


wished to abolish the institution of mi’im altogether; 
and while he did not secure for his decree unani- 
mous adoption, the sentiment against the marriage 
of young children, which became stronger in later 
times, and the diffidence with which the Rabbis ap- 
proached a case of mi’un on account of the conflict- 
ing opinions, caused this institution to become al- 
most obsolete (see Judah Minz, Responsa, No. IB, 
Furth, 1766; Eben ka-‘Ezer, 155, 22, Isserles’ gloss; 
and “ Pi the Teshubah,” ad loc . ; see also Majority). 

Bibliography: Low, Die LebcnsaUer , pp. 179-184, Szegedin, 
1875; Duschak, Das Mosaisch-Tahmidische Ehcrccht , pp. 
142-143, Vienna, 1884; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce , § 38, Cincinnati, 18S4 ; Saalschiitz, Das 
Mosaischc Bccht, p. 807, note, Berlin, 1853 ; Weill, La Femme 
Juice, part i., eh. iii., iv., Paris, 1874, 

. B. c, J. II. G. 

MIXED MARRIAGE. See Intermarriage. 

MIZMOR LE-DAWID (lit. “A Psalm of 
David”): The superscription to Ps. xxix., chanted 
on Sabbaths before the evening service, and at 
morning service while the scroll of the Law is being 
returned to the Ark. Settings by modern com- 
posers are in most cases utilized in the morning 
service by the Ashkenazim, there being among 
them no recognized traditional melody. The Se- 
phardic synagogues, however, possess an ancient 
chant, of Peninsular origin, which, in its melodic 
outline, and in its extensive use of the third and 
fifth degrees of the scales as the reciting notes, and 
particularly the former as the closing one, charac- 
teristically illustrates the general tone of their tra- 
ditional melodies and intonations (comp. Lekah 
Dodi; ‘Et Siia‘ahe Razon). The transcription 
here given exhibits the employment of both strains 
of the chant. 
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Bibliography : De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies of 
the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews , No. 13, 
London, 1857; Cohen and Dayis, Voice of Prayer and 
Praise , No. 10, London, 1899. 

A. F. L. C. 

MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT 

{lit. “ A Psalm, a Song for tlie Sabbath Day ”) : The 
superscription to Ps. xcii., chanted with Ps. xciii. 
before the commencement of evening service on Sab- 
baths (including festivals falling on that day) in the 
“ Pesuke de-Zimrah ” of the early part of morning 
service on Sabbaths and festivals (see Litukgy), and 
(without Ps. xciii.) after the Reading of the Law at 
Sabbath afternoon service. There is, strangely 
enough, no general musical tradition for the psalm 
in the northern uses. The modern hazzanim and 


ke - mo... ben. re - e - mim. 
ye - ho - lei ay - ya - lot. 

choir-masters have produced numerous settings 
(choral and solo) for it. A noteworthy composition 
by Franz Schubert for verses 1 to 8, designed for 
special festival occasions, is included in Sulzer’s 
“ Schir Zion ” (i. No. 0). This setting is written for 
barytone solo, soli quartet, and chorus, and has been 
introduced by Georg Henschel at the London Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

Ordinarily, in the northern ritual, the psalm is 
read by the congregation, and the concluding 
verses, from No. 12, are then intoned by the hazzan 
in an elaborate melismatic recitative, of the charac- 
ter shown in the transcription commencing “ Zaddik 
ka-tamar” (comp, the similar passage in Sulzer’s 
“ Schir Zion,” ii.). 
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In the Spanish and Portuguese tradition there is 
preserved for the Sabbath Psalm an ancient chant 
of exceptional beauty and interest, which is utilized 
in England also in the synagogues of the Reform and 
the German and Polish rites. It has been effectively 
scored, as the Psalm of the day in the Temple 
service, by Sir Edward Elgar in his oratorio “The 
Apostles,” which was produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1903. The first strain (marked 
A in the transcription), the pair of simple musical 
phrases employed for ordinary verses, is very an- 
tique in character; and the secondary strain (marked 
B), even if a later addition to it, also must have origi- 
nated under Moorish influence. The ornamental fig- 
uration of the first two and parallel phrases in this 


secondary strain is of true Oriental character, and 
appears frequently in Arab songs, as, for instance, 
those founded on the “Oriental chromatic” scale 
given by Bourgault-Ducoudmy in “ Trente Melodies 
Populaires de Grece et d ’Orient,” Paris, 1876, par- 
ticularly No. 2 (quoted also by Ambros, in his 
“Gesch. der Musik,” and by others), No. 17, and the 
more modern No. 29. But it is important to note 
that this figure, and also that of the third phrase in 
the same strain, frequently occur in the traditional 
melody of the Jews of Teutonic and Slavonic lands 
as ■well as of those around the Levant (comp. Jew. 
Excyc. iii. 247, s.v. Birkat Kouanim [the Polish 
melody] ; Gesiiem [melody A] ; Ne'jlaii ; and espe- 
cially Music/ Synagogal). 
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The rest of the Psalm similarly , all verses being chanted to A, except v. 9 and vv. 14, 15, which are 
set to B. 


Bibliography : De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodics of the 
Liturgy of ihe Spanish and Portuguese Jews , No. 8 (gives 
also the traditional ending for Ps. xciii.), London, 1857 ; Baer. 
Ba'al Tefillah , Nos. 888, 389, 378, Fraukfort-on-the-Itfain, 
1883; Sulaman and Verrinder, Music of the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews , vol. i.; Pauer and Cohen, Tra- 
ditional Hebrew Melodies , No. 2, London, 1896; Cohen and 
Davis, Voice of Prayer and Praise. No. 20, London. 1899. 

a. F. L. C. 

MIZPAH (MIZPEH; nSVtt) ; Name of sev- 
eral places in Palestine. It is derived from HSV ( = 
“to look”), on account of which it is translated in 
certain instances by the Septuagint gkottlo, and bpaouj, 
and by tlic Targuinim NrVDD (Gen. xxxi. 49). Ex- 
cept in Hosea v. 1, “Mizpah” always occurs with 
the definite article prefixed; “Mizpeh ” occurs three 
times with the article — (1) in Josh. xv. 88, where it 
designates a town of Judah; (2) in Josh, xviii. 26, 
where it is applied to a town of Benjamin ; and (3) 
in II Chron. xx. 24, where it probably signifies a 
watch-tower in the wilderness — and twice in the 
construct state; namely, in Judges xi. 29 (“Mizpeh 
of Gilead”) and in I Sam. xxii. 3 (“Mizpeh of 
Moab ”). 

Mizpah is first mentioned in the Bible in connec- 
tion with tlic meeting of Jacob and Laban on Mount 
Gilead, where the heap of stones which they erected 
as a witness, and which was called by Jacob 
“Galeed” and by Laban “ Jegar-sahadutha,” was 
called “ Mizpah ” also, for the stated reason, “ the 
Lord watch between me and thee ” (Gen. l.c.). This 
Mizpah is most probably identical with the 3Bzpeh 
of Gilead (see above), which, according to Schwarz 
(“Das Heilige Land,” pp. 17. 183), is the same as 
Bamath -mizpeli of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and which 
he identifies with the modern village of Al-Suf in 
the eastern mountain-range of Gilead. 


The most important of the places bearing the 
j name of “Mizpah ” was that in Palestine, which on 
several occasions was the seat of as- 
Mizpah in sembiies at which the Israelites dis- 
Palestine. cussed their affairs,, e.g ., in the time 
of Jephthah (Judges xi. 11), and dur- 
ing the war of Israel with Benjamin (ib. xx. 1). 
Samuel, also, summoned Israel to Mizpah (I Sam. vii. 
5-6, 11, 16); and, finally, in the time of the Macca- 
bees, Mizpah (M accT]<pd) appears again as a place of 
solemn assembly (I Macc. iii. 46). From the fore- 
going it would appear that at Mizpah a shrine for 
the worship of Yhwh existed; but there is a di- 
versity of opinion as to the location of the place. 
There is no doubt that, since it is mentioned witli 
Geha of Benjamin, the Mizpali which Asa fortified 
against the attacks of the King of Israel (I Kings 
xv. 22; II Chron. xvi. 6) was the Mizpah of Benja- 
min, which was called “Mizpeh” in Josh, xviii. 26 
(see above), and which was over against Jerusalem. 
It was also this Mizpah which became the seat of 
the governor Gedaliah after the destruction of the 
Temple (II Kings xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 6 et seq., xli. 1): 
for when Ishmael went forth from Mizpah he met 
certain people journeying from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 
W. F. Birch concludes that the other Mizpahs in- 
dicated as places of assembly are also identical with 
the same town of Benjamin (“Pal. Explor. Fund,” 
1881, pp. 91 et seq . ; 1882, pp. 260 et seq.). Finally 
maybe mentioned the opinion of Conder (“Hand- 
book to Bible,” p. 277, London. 1879), who identi- 
fies Mizpah with Nob. The Mizpeh of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 38; see above) is in the Shefelah or lowlands, 
mentioned as lying between Dilean and Jokthe-el, 
neither of which places has been identified. Schwarz 
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<(l.c. p. 74) identifies Mizpeh with Tel al-Safiyah, the 
Alba Specula of the Middle Ages (comp. Robinson, 
“Researches,” ii. 363 et seq.). 

There was also a whole tract of land called “the 
land of Mizpah ” (“ crcz lia-Mizpah ”) or “ the valley 
of Mizpeh” (“ bik‘at Mizpeh ”), men- 

Land of tioned in connection with the battle 

Mizpah. between Joshua and Jabin, King of 
Ilazor, which took place at the waters 
of Mcron (Josh. xi. 3, 8). The topography indi- 
cated, “under Hermon in the land of Mizpeh 77 and 
“ unto great Zidon and unto Misrephoth-maim, and 
unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward,” taken in con- 
nection with Josh. xi. 17, suggests that the land or 
valley of Mizpah is to be identified with the valley 
of the Lebanon or the Coele-Syria of the Greek wri- 
ters. The Mizpeh of Moab (see above) is mentioned 
only once (I Sam. xxii. 3), as the residence of the 
King of Moab, to whose care David consigned his 
parents. 

J. M. Sel. 

MIZRAH : Hebrew term denoting the rising of 
the sun, the east (Num. xxi. 11; Ps. 1. 1); also used 
to designate an ornamental picture hung on the 

eastern -wall of tlao Jiouse, ox- in front of fixe readins'- 

desk in the synagogue, and applied to the row of 
seats in the synagogue on either side of the Ark. 
The custom of turning toward the east while at 
pra} r er, observed by the Jews living west of Pales- 
tine, is of great antiquity (Dan. vi. 11; comp. I 
Kings viii. 38; Ber. 38b; see East). The Jews of 
Palestine prayed with their faces turned westward 
(Suk. 51b). In later times opinion varied on this 
subject. While some of the rabbis, claiming that 
the Divine Presence (“ Shekinah ”) is everywhere, 
maintained that it makes little difference in which 
direction one’s face is turned in prayer, others were 
of the opinion that the Divine Presence is especially 
located in the west, and that therefore one should 
turn westward. R. Sheshet positively objected to 
the custom of praying while facing the east because 
the Minim prayed in that direction (B. B. 35a). The 
custom, however, predominated and was formulated 
in a baraita reading as follows: “One who is out- 
side of Palestine should turn toward Palestine; in 
Palestine, toward Jerusalem; in Jerusalem, toward 
the Temple ; and in the Temple, toward the Holy 
of Holies” (Ber. 30a; Yer. Ber. iv. 5). 

In accordance with this injunction, synagogues 
are so constructed that the Ark ma} r be placed in 
the direction of Palestine, and that the people may 
turn toward it in prayer (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tefil- 
lah, xi. 3; Shulhau ‘Aruk, Orah llayyim, 94, 1-3). 
In places east of Palestine, the Ark is placed in the 
west and the door opposite to it in the east (Tosef., 
Meg. iii. 14; Rosh, ib. iii. 12; Ber. 6a; Tos. s.i\ 
“Allure”; “Yad,” l.c . ; comp. Orah Hayyim, 150, 5 
and Isserles 7 gloss; “Hatam Sofer,” ib. 27). 

In spite of the objection of the medieval rabbis 
to tlie presence of any object of art in the syna- 
gogue, there were still some figures and pictures re- 
tained (see Art). In many synagogues and in al- 
most every bet ha-midrash of modern times an 
ornamental picture, usually bearing the inscription 
“From the rising of the sun unto the setting thereof, 
the name of the Lord is praised ” (Ps. cxiii. 3, Hebr.), 


is hung in front of the reading-desk, which latter 
is near the Ark. Many other passages, and even 
whole psalms, are added, and frequently are artis- 
tically strung together so as to form the likeness of 
the menorah or of some animal. One of the later 
authorities (“Hatam Sofer,” Yoreli De‘ah, 127) for- 
bids the engraving of th» above-cited passage around 
a picture of the sun in one of the eastern windows 
of the synagogue (comp. “Sofer Hasidim,” ed, Wis- 
tinetzki, $ 1625). No one, however, seems to raise 
any objection to the mizrah, which is found in syna- 
gogues and in many homes. 

Bibliography: Dembitz, Jew ish Services in Synagogue and 
Home , pp. (55, 191), Philadelphia, ISOS; Hamburger, Ii. B. T. 
ii. 1144. 

A, J. II. G. 

MIZRAHI : Family living in the Orient, to 
which belong some well-known rabbinical authors. 
There arc two main branches: one in Constantino- 
ple, and the other in Jerusalem. The name “Miz- 
rahi” signifies “an Oriental,” and is used as a sur- 
name by many Persian Jews who have settled in 
Turkey. 

Abraham ben Baruch Mizrahi : Sliohet at 

Jerusalem in tlie seventeentli and eighteenth, cen- 
turies. He was the author of “Zikkaron li-Bene 
Yisrael,” containing laws pertaining to ritual slaugh- 
tering. It was printed with Moses Ventura’s “ Ye- 
miu Moslieh,” Amsterdam, 1718. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, BIN. Jud. ii. 3S1 : Steinsclmeider, Cat. 
Bodl. oo 1. 702. 

Absalom ben Moses Mizrahi : Oriental scholar 
of the fourteenth century. Abraham de Balmcs 
in his “Milmeh Abraham” (in the chapter on 
prosody) quotes a work by Mizrahi entitled “Imre 
Shefer.” This work was published by Carmoly, 
under the title “Kabbalah ‘al Meleket lia-Shir” 
(Paris, 1841), from a Paris manuscript, in which it 
is indicated that it was composed in 1391. Among 
the models which Mizrahi gives is the letter of Ihn 
Pulgar to Abner of Burgos, which Mizrahi styles 
“shir mejmhas” (noble poem, that is, a poem ar- 
ranged in Mosaic style). 

Bibliography: L. Dukes, in Orient , Lit. iv. 435, vii. 808; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael , p. 70 ; Steinsclmeider, Jewish Lit- 
erature, p. 177. 

Elijah ben Abraham (Re’em), Mizrahi: 
Turkish rabbi and mathematician; born at Con- 
stantinople about 1455; died there 1525 or 1526. 
Mizrahi was a pupil in Talmud and rabbinics of 
Elijah ha-Levi, who was known for his mild atti- 
tude toward the Karaites, whom, he taught the Tal- 
mud (Mizrahi, Responsa, Nos. 41, 57). But it ap- 
pears from a letter of Elijah Capsali (see Griltz, 
“Geseh.” 3d ed., viii. 448) that Mizrahi studied also 
under Judah Miuz of Padua, who warned him not 
to throw himself headlong into the quarrel between 
Joseph Colon and Moses Capsali. From this letter 
it is evident also that Elijah Mizrahi is not to be 
identified, as be is by Conforte (“ Kore lia-Dorot,” 
p. 29a) and Azulai (“Sliem lia-Gedoiim,” i. 22), with 
Elijah Parnes, who is mentioned in Colon’s responsa, 
and who is called by Elijah Capsali a corrupt forger 
(comp. Zunz’s notes to tlie “Itinerary ” of Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 40). 




A Typical Mizrah. 

(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 
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While still a young mau, Mizrahi distinguished 
himself as a Talmudist and as an authority in rab- 
binical matters, ou which he was consulted by many 
rabbis even in the lifetime of Moses Capsali. Al- 
though he was very religious, yet he devoted a part 
of his time to the study of the secular sciences, par- 
ticularly to mathematics and astronomy, which lie 
studied under Mordecai Comtino (see 
Studies letter of Delmedigo in Geiger, “Melo 
Mathe- Hofnayim,” p. 12). Mizrahi for some 

matics. time earned a livelihood by teaching 

Talmud, mathematics, astronomy, and 
other sciences; hut owing to his weak constitu- 
tion the work proved too hard for him (Mizrahi, 
Responsa, No. 56). Though it would appear from 
his mathematical works that he read the Greek au- 
thors, it can not be said with certainty whether he 
read them in the original or in an Arabic translation. 
It is evident, however, that he was master of at 
least one, if not both, of these two languages. At 
the death of Moses Capsali (c. 1495), Mizrahi suc- 
ceeded him as grand rabbi or hakam baslii of the 
Ottoman empire, which ollice he held till his death. 
Like his predecessor, Mizrahi had a seat in the 
divan assigned to him by the sultan beside the mufti 
and above the patriarch of the Christians. The 
work “Mc’ora‘ot ‘01am ” (Constantinople, 1756) con- 
tains several legends in connection with Mizrahi 
and the sultan (Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledo! Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 267). 

Mizrahi, who had previously written against the 
Karaites and who had entered into polemics with Eli- 
jah Bashyazi (comp, the introduction to the latter’s 
“Adderet Eliyahu ”), changed his attitude toward 
them after he had become hakam baslii. Like his 
master, Elijah ha-Levi, lie favored the idea of teach- 
ing the Talmud to the Karaites, provided the latter 
would abstain from reviling it. When the zealots, 
aiming at the destruction of every means of recon- 
ciliation between the Rabbinites and the Karaites, 
made so many restrictions with regard to the latter 
and threatened with excommunication those who 
would not observe them, .Mizrahi was not in Con- 
stantinople. When he returned lie was indignant 
at the restrictions: he declared that it was the 
duty of the Rabbinites to consider the Karaites 
as Jews, and that Elijah ha-Levi and Eliezcr Cap- 
sali, whose piety nobody doubted, were of the 
same opinion (Mizrahi, Responsa. No. 57). lie was 
opposed also to certain innovations of the caba- 
lists with regard to the interpretation of the Bible 
{ib. No. 1). 

The following are Mizrahi’s rabbinical and exe- 
gc-tical works: “ Tosefe Soiling” (Constantinople, 
1520), novella) on Moses of Coney ’s “ Scfcr Mizwot 
Gadol,” afterward published with the text under 
the title “ Hiddushiin ” (ib. 1541); “ Sefer ha-Miz- 
rahi ” (Venice, 1527), a suporcomnioutary on Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch; “ She’elot u-Te- 
shubot,'* 7 a collection of responsa in 
His two parts: part i.> containing 100 re- 
works. sponsa (Constantinople, 1546) ; part ii.. 

containing 09 responsa, printed with 
the responsa of Elijah ibn Hayyim under the title 
“Mayim ‘Amukkim ” (Venice, 1647). Mizrahi him- 
self considered his commentary on Rashi the most 


important of his works (Responsa, Nos. 5, 78). 
Besides showing Rashi’s Talmudic and midrashic 
sources, he endeavors to elucidate all obscure pas- 
sages, thus defending him from the strictures of the 
later commentators, particularly Nahmanides. The 
work was published after Mizralii’s death by his son 
Israel, a fact which makes it possible to fix the ap- 
proximate date of the author’s death; for in Jan., 
1525, he was still alive (comp. Benjamin Zeeb, Re- 
sponsa, No. 284). A compendium made by Jacob 
Marcaria (?) was published under the title “Kizzur 
Mizrahi” (Riva di Trenta, 1561). and later one by 
Isaac ha-Koheu of Ostrog, entitled 4 Mattenat ‘Ani ” 
or “Kizzur Mizrahi ” (Prague, 1604-9). Many com- 
mentaries and strictures were written on Mizrahi’s 
commentary, among the former being: “To'afot 
Re’em,” b} r Mordecai Carvallo, and “Hayye Yiz- 
hak,” by his son Isaac Carvallo (printed together, 
Leghorn, 1761) ; Eliakim Gatigno’s “ To‘afot Re’em ” 
(Smyrna, 1766); Isaac Haddad’s “Karne Re’em” 
(Leghorn, 1768); Joseph of Milliards (Muscat’s) 
“ Ozerot Yosef ” {ib. 1783); and Moses Toledano’s 
4 Meleket ha-Iyodesh ” (ib. 1803). Among the critics 
were Samuel Edels (“ Hiddushe Maharsha,” Hanau, 
1716) and Samuel Zarfafci (“Nimmuke Shemu’el,” 
Amsterdam, 1718). 

Mizrahi’s mathematical works are “Sefer ha-Mis- 
par” (Constantinople, 1534), on arithmetic, and a 
commentary to Ptolemy’s “Almagest” (no longer 
extant), of which Mizrahi was very proud, no com- 
mentary having been previously writ- 
Mathe- ten on that work. He says (Responsa, 
matical No. 5) that, owing to the importance 
Works. of the science of astronomy, the study 
of which is considered as a “miz- 
wah ” (good deed), he occupies himself daily with 
writing a commentary on the “ Almagest. ” Accord - 
ing to Delmedigo Mizrahi wrote also a com- 
meutary on Euclid’s “Elements.” The “Sefer ha- 
Mispar” is in three books, divided into “gates” 
(“sbe‘arim ”), which are subdivided into chapters. 
Book i. consists of three gates, treating respectively 
of the four functions in (1) whole numbers, (2) frac- 
tions, and (3) mixed numbers. Book ii., also of three 
gates, treats of (1) the four functions in astronom- 
ical fractions, (2) the extraction of the square and 
cube roots, and (3) proportion. Book iii. is divided 
into two parts, the first containing arithmetical and 
the second geometrical problems. Each series of 
problems consists of tAVo classes treated in two 
chapters, the first being problems that are solved 
with, and the second those that are solved without, 
the help of the rule of three. In the introduction, 
Mizrahi speaks of the relation between theology, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences, remark- 
ing that, Avhile theology is in no sense concrete, 
the other two sciences are. lie says also that 
mathematics is like a bridge by which one may 
pass from one science to the other, and that there- 
fore special attention should he paid to it. Mizrahi 
based this work mainly on Ibn Ezra’s “Scfcr ha- 
Mispar”; and twenty-one out of the 100 problems 
which it contains are almost literally copied from 
the latter. lie employed Greek and Arabic works 
also, often quoting Nicomachus of Gerasa, Euclid, 
and Heron of Alexandria. From the Arabs he took 
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material for liis observations on fractions, extrac- 
tion of the square root, and quadratic equations. 

An abridgment of Mizrahi’s work and of Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya’s u Sefer Zurat lm-Arez ” was made 
by Sebastian 31 tins ter, to be used as a text-book by 
his pupils. This abridgment was published with 
a Latin translation by Schreckenfuchs (Basel, 1546), 
through which Mizrahi came to the knowledge of 
European scholars, his original work having become 
rare. A similar work attributed to Mizrahi was 
published at Lemberg (1807) under the title “Mele- 
ket ha-Mispar.” It contains at the end lessons in 
chess. In answer to a question by Count Boncom- 
pagni of Pome as to whether a Jewish writer would 
occupy himself with the summation of the series 
1 a..(_ 2--j- 8 3 + . . . +n 3 , Steinschneider trans- 
lated into Italian the parts of the “Sefcr ha-Mispar” 
relating to the question, together with the introduc- 
tion (“Brani dell’ Aritmctica d’Elia Misrachi,” pp. 
43-67, Rome, 1866). According to Delambre (“His- 
toire de 1 ’Astronomic du Moyen-Age,” p. 212, Paris, 
1819), Mizrahi was the first to treat of the extraction 
of the cube root. It is true that Delambre ascribed 
to him a much earlier epoch than that in which he 
lived; for, considering Mizrahi as later than Ibn 
Yunus (d. 1008), he placed him in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Bibliography: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot , p. 31a; Fuenn, 
Kent, set Yisracl, p. 110; idem, in Ha-Karmel , iv. 214 ct 
sea,; Fiirst, Bibl Jud. ii. 381 et seq.: Griitz, Beach. 3d ed., 
ix. 30 ct acq.\ Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 946 ct seq.: 
idem, Jciuish Literature , pp. 118, 121, 189; idem, J-Jebr. 
U chcra. pp. 508, 524; idem , in Abhandluufjen zur Gcsch. 
dcr Mathcmatih, ix. 477, Leipsic, 1899; G. Wertheim, Die 
Arithmetic (lea Elia Misrachi , Brunswick, 1890. 

Israel ben Elijah Mizrahi : Turkish Talmud- 
ist; ; lived at Constantinople in the sixteenth centmy. 
He edited his father’s “Sefer ha-Mizralii ” (Venice, 
1527), adding to it a preface in which he asked the 
readers, in case they were unable to understand cer- 
tain passages, not to criticize his father, but to apply 
to him (Israel) for explanation. A responsum of 
Mizrahi’s is found in “Abkat Rokcl” (No. 180). 
He corresponded with Abraham Treves, the author 
of “ Birkat Abraham.” 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolinu i. 115; Fuenn, 
Kcnesct Tiara cl, p. 098. 

Israel Me’ir ben Joseph Mizrahi : Palestinian 
rabbi ; head of the yeshibah of Jerusalem in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. He distinguished 
himself as a rabbinical scholar at an early age, and 
although be died when still young, lie left impor- 
tant works. In 1727 he was sent to Constantinople 
to collect alms; and there he published his responsa 
collection “Peri lia-Arez,” followed by a “Kontres” 
containing novelhe to Maimonides’ “Yad”and its 
commentaries. He wrote also “Nor Mizrahi,” a 
commentary on Elijah Mizrahi’s novellrc to the “ Se- 
mag,” and “Tif’cret Yisrael,” sermons. Both of 
these works remain unpublished. 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcnesct Yisrael , p. 699; Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 382; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 11(58. 

K c. M. Set,. 

Raphael Abraham Shalom Mizrahi (better 
known as Rab Sharabi) ; Rabbi in Jerusalem; 
born at Yemen ; died in 1777. He enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being tlic most learned cabalist of bis 
time, while his fervent piety, which, according to 


the historians, recalled that of the famous Isaac 
Luria of Safed and which has become proverbial, 
secured for him the position of president of the 
yeshibah Kahal Kadosli Hasidim. 

Of Sharabi’s writings on the Cabala the principal 
ones are “ Rehobotha-Nahar ” and “ Derek Shalom.” 

Sharabi’s son Isaac Mizrahi Sharabi (d. at 
Jerusalem in 1803) bore the same high reputation 
for piety as his father, whom he succeeded at the 
yeshibah. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gedolim , s.v.; Hazan , Ha- 
Ma'alot li-Shelomoh , pp. 20, 47, 93, 103. 
s. s. M. Fh. 

Reuben ben Hananiah Mizrahi: Rabbi of 
Constantinople in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; a descendant of Elijah Mizrahi. He was 
the author of “Ma £ yan Ganuim” (Constantinople, 
1721), a work containing decisions upou ritual mat- 
ters and homilies on the Pentateuch, with a preface 
by Aaron Hamon. In the preface are mentioned the 
following works by Mizrahi, which are still unpub- 
lished: “Be’er Mayim Hayyim,” commentary on 
the Zohar; “Nozelim Min Lebanon,” commentary 
on the “Tikkunim ” ; “ Peri ‘Ez Hayyim,” commen- 
tary on Maimonides’ “Yad”; “kappot Temarim,” 
commentary on Midrash Rabbah; “ ‘Arbe Nahal,” 
commentary on Pirke Abot and Esther ; “ ‘Ez 
Abot,” responsa; “Ketem Paz,” commentary on 
the Turim Orali Hayyim and Eben ha-‘Ezer; and 
novella} on the Talmud. 

Bibliography : Benjacob, Ozcir ha-Sefarim , p. 350, No. 1706; 
Fiirst, Bibl, Jud. ii. 382; Nepi-Ghirondi,To7edo£ Gednle Y Is- 
rael, pp. 312-314; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2139. 
e. c. M. See. 

MIZRAIM. See Egypt. 

MIZWAH. See Commandment. 
MNEMONICS (Hebrew, “ simanim ”= “ signs ”) ; 
Certain sentences, words, or letters used to assist the 
memory. Such aids are employed in the Mishnah, 
in both’ Talmuds, and in the Masorah, as well as by 
the Geonim and by the teachers of the Law during 
the Middle Ages. - In this article only the Talmudic 
mnemonics will be discussed, together with those 
employed by the later teachers of the Law. For 
Masoretie signs and their use see Masorah. The 
mnemonics employed in the Talmud may be divided 
into the following two groups: 

(1) Mnemonics which are formed from a Scrip- 
tural passage, a mishnah, a halakic sentence, or a 
proverb or maxim taken from life or 
Formed of from nature. These simanim, which 
Sentences, are introduced by the word “ we-sima- 
nak ” (= “and let thy sign be ”), stand 
invariably after the halakic sentences for which 
they serve as signs ; and it is usually stated who 
invented and used them. Many originated with 
the Babylonian amora R. Naliman b. Isaac, who 
employed them with special frequency. They oc- 
cur very often in ‘Abodah Zarah, Hullin, and Shab- 
bat, as well as in Bckorot, ‘Erubin, Yebamot, Ta‘a- 
nit, and the remaining treatises. Mnemonics arc used 
to prevent confusion where for any reason it might 
easily occur. Thus Ps. cxxxix. 5a (“Thou hast set 
me behind and before ”) is employed as a mnemon- 
ic for ‘Ab. Zarah 8a, to show that in the enumera- 
tion of heathen feasts the Mishnah “ goes from the 
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end toward the beginning,” and that the feasts 
which were celebrated later are mentioned first; 
it might be supposed that the Mishnah had followed 
the order of the seasons in which the several festi- 
vals occurred. In like manner, when there is a dif- 
ference between two things which are apparently 
alike, a sign is employed to avoid possible confu- 
sion (see several examples in IIul. 62b-63a). These 
simanim are used especially to keep the authors of 
divergent teachings distinct. Thus, for example, in 
Hul. 46a, where it is said that R. Hiyya used to 
throw away the liver, while R Simon, the son of 
R Judah lia-Nasi, used to eat it, the saying “asliirim 
mekammezin ” (= “the rich are economical ”) is em- 
ployed, inasmuch as the rich R Simon b. R Judah 
was frugal and did not wish to throw away the 
liver. If two or more scholars bear the same name, 
a sign is used to show which one of them is meant. 

Thus in Pes. 114a, where it is said 
To Distill- that the R Isaac who in halakic sen- 
guish. An- tences is called “Shema'ata” is R 
thorship. Isaac b. Alia, the phrase “sliemaTmi 
ahai ” (I Chron. xxviii. 2) is used as a 
sign, i.c., the son of Alia is one of the Sliema‘ata 
to whom halakic sentences belong. 

(2) A wholly different kind of sign, found in the 
mnemonic sentences which are composed of single 
words each of which is a catchword for a halakic 
sentence, a teaching, or an opinion ; or of the names 
of the authors and together with words made up of 
single letters either of the authors’ names or of the 
catchwords characteristic of the sentences, or again 
of both. There are only a few examples of these 
sentences which have any meaning, most of them ma- 
king no sense. With one exception (Zeb, 7b), they 7 " all 
stand before the sentences which they are to impress 
on the memory, and are never introduced by “we- 
simauak,” but by “siman,” which word stands some- 
times before and sometimes after the mnemonic term. 

Mnemonics, however, are often found 
Single without the word “ siman ” to desig- 
Words. nate their character (e.g., Sliebu. 35a; 

Sanh. S3a), and have thus sometimes 
been wrongly considered as parts of the halakic 
sentences, as in Meg. 31a (comp. N. Brull in his 
“ Jaiirb.” ii. 119). On the other hand, there is a case 
(B. B. 113) where the mnemonic term was lost, and 
the introductory word “siman” was then supposed 
to be the name of an am ora (comp. J. Brull, “ Die 
Mnemoteclmik des Talmuds,” p. 18). 

These mnemonics, which are nearly all anony- 
mous, designate the order of succession of the sen- 
tences which are to follow, or of the transmitters 
of the sentence about to be given, or even how many 
times and in what passages the name of the same 
transmitter occurs in the treatise under discussion. 

A few examples maybe given. In Hul. 4a the say- 
ings of R Manasseh which occur in the treatise are 
comprised in a single sentence which itself contains 
a regulation concerning circumcision. In Hul. 11a 
different amoraim of various periods give different 
reasons for one fundamental law. Out of single 
letters taken from the names of these authors is 
formed the mnemonic sentence “ zeman shebah me- 
kannesh,” denoting that time collects that which is 
good ; i.e., in this case time has not caused the excel- 


lent sayings of the amoraim of different times to be 
forgotten. Occasionally these mnemonics show that 
something is missing in the Talmud (comp. Tos,, 
Men. 20a, s.v. “Sheken”). With the exception of 
'Arakin, Bezali. Hagigah, Me'ilah, Rosli ha-Shanah, 
Sukkali, Tamid, and Temurali, such simanim are 
found in all the treatises of the Babylonian Talmud. 
It is probable, however, that in the treatises just 
cited there were likewise simanim which were after- 
ward lost, especially since many mnemonics are 
missing in the present editions of the Talmud which 
were to be found in earlier copies (comp. N. Brull, 
lx. ii. 62 ct seq.). These mnemonics 
Means of were used by students as early as the 
Preserving period in which the Halakak was still 
Halakot. handed down only orally. The pro- 
hibition against committing halakot to 
writing did not apply to these simanim; and they 
thus furnished aids to the memory. 

Most of the mnemonics, however, appear to have 
originated after the Talmud had been collected and 
arranged, but was not yet reduced to writing. 
Many of them presuppose the order of succession of 
the sentences, and contain the entire Talmud in 
| stenographic signs. When the Talmud was written 
down these mnemonic notes were used as a basis for 
the work, xlfter its completion the signs were re- 
tained, since they were of great assistance to many 
pupils who still had to memorize the Talmud, ow- 
ing to the lack of written copies. They were inserted 
in the text likewise because they were very 
useful as superscriptions and indexes, since a pas- 
sage in the Talmud could be more precisely referred 
to by means of them (comp. N. Brull, lx. ii. 61). 
Similarly the Geonim and the teachers of the Law 
during the Middle Ages employed such sentences to 
formulate their legal decisions (comp. Brull, l.c. p. 
66, note 105). Mnemonics were also invented to in- 
dicate the order of succession of the treatises, or of 
the chapters of individual tractates, as well as of 
the weekly readings from the Pentateuch (see R. 
Bezaleel Ashkenazi at the end of the “ Sliittali Me- 
kubbezet ” on Men., and Judah of Modena in “Leb 
ha-Aryeli,” ii. 2). Such is the sign “zeman nakat,” 
employed by Maimonides in his introduction to the 
Mishnah to indicate the sequence of the six mishnaic 
orders, and which means “time has preserved,” i.e., 
“has preserved the literary products of ancient 
times. ” Furthermore, each letter of these two words 
indicates the name of an order of the Mishnah and the 
place of such order among its fellows; thus, “za- 
yin ” = “ Zera'im ” ; “ mem ” = “ Mo'ed ” ; “ nun ” = 

“ Nashim ” ; etc. See also Abbreviations. 

Bibliography : s. J. Rapoport, in Kerem Hemcd. vi. 252 ct 
seq.; J. Brull, Die Mnenmtechnik cles Talmuds , Vienna, 
1861; N. Brull, in bis Jalirh. ii. 59-67, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1876. 

t. J. Z. L. 

MOAB (Hebrew, 3N1D; LXX. Mudf3 ; Assyrian, 

“ Mu’aba, ” “ Ma’ba, ” “ Ma’ab ” ; Egyptian, “ Muab ”) : 
District and nation of Palestine. The etymology of 
the word is very uncertain. The earliest gloss is 
found in the Septuagint, Gen. xix, 37, which ex- 
plains the name, in obvious allusion to the account 
of Moab’s parentage, as e/e rov uarpog gov. Other 
etymologies which have been proposed regard it as 
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a corruption of 'ft = “seed of a father,” or as a 
participial form from = “to desire,” thus con- 
noting “the desirable (land).” The latest explana- 
tion is b}^ Hommel (“ Verhandlungen des Zwolften 
Internationalen Orientalisten - Congresses, ” p. 261, 
Leyden, 1904), who regards “ Moab ” as an abbrevia- 
tion of “ Immo-ab ” = “ his mother is. his father. ” 

According to Gen. xix, BO-38, Moab was the son 
of Lot by his elder daughter, while Ammon was 
Moab’s half-brother by a similar union of Lot with 
his younger child. The close ethnological aflinit 3 r 
of Moab and Ammon which is thus attested (com]), 
also Judges iii. 13; II Chron. xx. 22; Isa. xi. 14; 
Jer. xxvi. 21) is confirmed by their subsequent his- 
tory, while their kinship with the Hebrews is 
equally certain, and is borne out by the linguistic 
evidence of the Moabite Stone, They are also 
mentioned in close connection with the Amalekites 
(Judges iii. 13), the inhabitants of Mount Seir (II 
Chron. xx. 22; Ezek. xxv. 8), the Edomites (Ex. 
xv. 15; Ps. lx. 10 [A. V. 8]; Isa. xi. 14; Jer. xxv. 
21), the Canaanites (Ex. xv. 15), the Sethites (Num. 
xxiv. 17), and the Philistines (Ps. lx. 10 [A. V. 8]; 
Isa. xi. 14). 

Moab occupied a plateau about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, or 4,300 feet above 
the Dead Sea, and rising gradually from north to 
south. It was bounded on the west by the Dead 
Sea and the southern section of the Jordan; on the 
east by Ammon and the Arabian desert, from which 
it was separated by low, rolling hills; and on the 
south by Edom. The northern boundary varied, 
but in general it may be said to have 

Geogra- been represented by a line drawn some 
phy. miles above the northern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. In Ezek. xxv. 9 the 
boundaries are given as being marked by Beth- 
jeshimoth (north), Baal-meon (east), and Kiriathaim 
(south). That these limits were not fixed, however, is 
plain from the lists of cities given in Isa. xv.-xvi. and 
Jer. xlviii., where Heshbon, Elealeli, and Jazer are 
mentioned to the north of Beth-jesliimoth; Medeba, 
Beth-gamul, and Mepliaatli to the east of Baal- 
meon; and Dibon, Aroer, Bezer, Jaliaz, and Kir- 
haresetli to the south of Kiriathaim. The principal 
rivers of Moab mentioned in the Bible are the Arnon, 
the Dimon or Dibon, and the Nimrim. The lime- 
stone hills which form the almost treeless plateau 
are generally steep but fertile. In the spring they 
are covered with grass; and the table-land itself pro- 
duces grain. In the north are a number of long, 
deep ravines, and Mount Nebo, famous as the scene 
of the death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 1-8). The rain- 
fall is fairly plentiful; and the climate, despite the 
hot summer, is cooler than that of western Palestine, 
snow falling frequently in winter and in spring. The 
plateau is dotted with hundreds of rude dolmens, 
menhirs, and stone-circles, and contains many ruined 
villages, mostly of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. The land is now occupied chiefly by Bed- 
ouins, who render the district by no means the 
safest in Palestine. 

At the time of the Hebrew invasion the Moabites 
seem to have been so powerful that conflict with 
them was avoided (Deut. ii. 9; Judges xi. 15; II 
Chron. xx. 10), although the Israelites defeated and 


slew Silion, the Amorite king of Heshbon, who 
himself had conquered a former king of Moab (Num. 

xxi. 21-31; Deut. ii. 24-35). Moab, 

History, on the other hand, under its king 
Balak, meditated a resistance to the 
invaders which it dared not carry out (Num. xxii.- 
xxiv. ; Deut. xxiii. 4; Judges xi. 25). After the 
conquest the Moabite territory was allotted to the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 15-21; comp. Num. 
xxxii. 37-38). The Moabites seem to have sub- 
mitted to the control of the Hebrews for a time, 
until Eglon, King of Moab, with the help of the 
Ammonites and the Amalekites, succeeded in con- 
quering them, and ruled over them eighteen years. 
At the end of this period a Benjamite named Eliud 
obtained access to Eglon and treacherously assas- 
sinated him, whereupon the Hebrews arose and 
slaughtered 10,000 Moabites (Judges iii. 12-30). A 
few years later Saul waged a war, apparently of 
little importance, against them and their allies (I 
Sam. xiv. 47). David also subdued them and made 
them tributary (II Sam. viii. 1-2, 11-12; I Chron. 
xviii. 2, 11), although it is noteworthy that even be- 
fore this time a Moabite named Ithmah was one of 
his generals (I Chron. xi. 46). 

After the death of Ahab the Moabites under Mesha 
rebelled against Jehoram, who allied himself with 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, and with the King of 
Edom. At the direction of Elisha the Israelites 
dug a series of ditches between themselves and the 
enemy, and during the night these channels were 
miraculously fllled with water which was as red as 
blood. Deceived by the crimson color into the be- 
lief that their opponents had attacked one another, 
the Moabites became overconfident and were en- 
trapped and utterly defeated at Ziz, near Engedi (II 
Kings iii.; II Chron. xx., which states that the 
Moabites and their allies, the Ammonites and the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, mistook one another for 
the enemy, and so destroyed one another). Accord- 
ing to Mesha’s inscription on the Moabite Stone, 
however, he was completely victorious and regained 
all the territory of which Israel had deprived him. 
The battle of Ziz is the last important date in the 
history of the Moabites as recorded in the Bible. In 
the year of Elisha’s death they invaded Israel (II 
Kings xiii. 20), and later aided Nebuchadnezzar in his 
expedition against Jehoiakim (zb. xxiv. 2). 

Although allusions to Moab are frequent in the 
prophetical books Isa. xxv. 10; Ezek. xxv. 8- 
11; Amos ii. 1-3; Zeph. ii. 8-11), and although two 
chapters of Isaiah (xv.-xvi.) and one of Jeremiah 
(xlviii.) are devoted to the “burden of Moab,” they 
give little information about the land. Its prosper- 
ity and pride, which brought on the Moabites the 
wrath of Yhwh, are frequently mentioned (Isa. xvi. 
6; Jer. xlviii. 11, 29; Zeph. ii. 10); and their con- 
tempt for Israel is once expressly noted (Jer. xlviii. 
27). From this time Moab disappears as a nation ; 
and in Neh. iv. 7 the Arabians instead of the Moab- 
ites are the allies of the Ammonites (comp. I Macc. 
ix. 32-42; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 13, § 5; xiv. 1, § 4). 

References to the religion of Moab are scanty. 
The Moabites were polytheists like the other early 
Semites; and they induced the Hebrew invaders to 
join in their sacrifices (Num. xxv. 2; Judges x. 6). 
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Their chief god was Ciiemosh (Jer. xlviii. 7, 13). so 
that they arc even called the “people of Chemosh ” 
(Nuin. xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii. 46). At 
Religion, times, especially in dire peril, human 
sacrifices were oil’ered to him, as by 
Meslni, who gave up his son and heir to him (II 
Kings iii. 27). Nevertheless, Solomon built, for 
this “abomination of Moab,” on the hill before Jeru- 
salem, a “high place ” (I Kings xi. 7) which was not 
destroyed until the reign of Josiah (II Kings xxiii. 
18). The Moabite Stone also mentions (line 17) a 
female counterpart of Chemosh, Islitar- (or Ashtar-) 
Chemosh, and a god Nebo (line 14), the well-known 
Babylonian divinity, while the cult of Baal -poor 
(Nu m. xxv. 5; Ps. cvi. 28) or Poor (Num. xxxi. 16; 
Josh. xxii. 17) seems to have been marked by sensu- 
ality. Since the Moabites had opposed the invasion 
of Palestine, they, like the Ammonites, were ex- 
cluded from the congregation unto the tenth gener- 
ation (Dent, xxiii. 3-4; comp. Neh. xiii. 1-3). w This 
law was violated during the Exile, however; and 
Ezra and Nehemiali sought to compel a return to the 
ancient custom of exclusion (Ezra ix. 1-2, 12; Neh. 
xiii. 28-25). The exilian usage had had royal 
sanction: the harem of Solomon included Moabite 
women (I Kings xi. 1). On the other hand, the fact 
that the marriages of the Bcth-lehem-judah Ephra- 
thites Chilion and Mahlon to the Moabite women 
Orpali and Ruth (Ruth i. 2-4), and the marriage 
of the latter, after lier husband's death, to Boaz 
(ib. iv. 10, 13), who was the great-grandfather of 
David, are mentioned with no shade of reproach, 
shows that the law had fallen into abeyance at a 
comparatively early period and had become a mere 
priestly restriction. 

In the Nimriul clay inscription of Tiglath-pilescr 
the Moabite king Salmanu (perhaps the Shalman 
who sacked Beth-arbel [IIos. x. 14]) 
In Assyr- is mentioned as tributary to Assyria, 
ian and Sargon II. mentions on a clay prism a 
Babylo- revolt against him by Moab together 
nian In- with Philistia, Judah, 1 and Edom ; but 
scriptions. oil the Taylor prism, which recounts 
the expedition against Hezekiah, Kam- 
musu-Nadbi (Ohemosh-nadab), King of Moab, brings 
tribute to Sargon as Jus suzerain. Another Moabite 
king, Muzuri (“the Egyptian” ?), is mentioned as 
one of the subject princes at the courts of Esar-had- 
don and Assurbanipal, while Kaasl.ialta, possibly bis 
successor, is named on cylinder B of Assurbanipal. 

In the Egyptian inscriptions Moab is mentioned 
once, on the base of one of six colossal figures at 
Luxor, where Raineses II. (r. 1300 me.) includes 
“Mu’ub” in the list of his conquests. See Moabite 
Stone. 

Bibliography: Tristram, The, .Land of Moah s London, 1874; 
George Adam Smith, Historical (jeotfrajthif of the 11 oh) 
Land, ib. PH7 : Clermont-tiannemi, Itreucil'd' Xrchfiolouie 
Orientate, ii. )85-£U, Paris. 18811; BaiHligun, Beilratje zur 
Snnitischen lieliaionsiieschichtc. Berlin. 1888: Smith licl 
of Sent. Eclinburerh, J SOT. 

J- ' L. II. G. 

MOABITE STONE: Name usually given to 
the only known surviving inscribed monument of 
ancient Moab. It was discovered in 1868 at Dhi- 
ban, the ancient Dibon, four miles north of the 
River Anion. When first seen by Europeans (in- 


cluding a German missionary named Klein) it was 
an inscribed slab of black basalt 31 feet long by 2 
feet wide. The Arabs of the neighborhood, dread- 
ing the loss of such a talisman, broke the stone into 
pieces; but a squeeze bad already been obtained by 
Clermont-Ganneau, and most of the fragments wore 
recovered and pieced together by him. The rceon- 
str noted monument is now, together with the 
squeeze, in the museum of the Louvre in Paris. 

The inscription consists of thirty-four lines con- 
taining about 260 words and is well engraved in 
old Hebrew (Plienician) characters. It was written 
about 860 m.c. in the name of Mesiia, the King of 
Moab. The translation of the first two-thirds of the 
inscription is as follows: 

“lam Meslni, son of Chemosh . . . (?), King of Moab, the Dibo- 
nite. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I became 
king after my father, and I made this high place for Chemosh 
in nmp, the high place of deliverance, because he had de- 
livered me from all that attacked me, and because he bad made 
me see my desire upon all my enemies. Oniri, King of Israel, 
oppressed Israel many days because Chemosh was angry with 
his land; and bis son succeeded him, and he also said, ‘I will 
oppress Moab,’ In my days be said this, and I saw my desire 
upon him, and Israel was humbled with everlasting humilia- 
I tion. Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba and 
[his people] occupied it during his days and half the days of liis 
son, forty years; but Ciiemosh restored it in my days. . . . 
And the men of Gad had occupied the land of Ataroth for a 
long time, and the King of Israel had built up Ataroth for him- 
self. And I fought against the city and took it, and I slew all 
the people from the city, a sight for the eyes of Chemosh and of 
Moab. . . . And Chemosh said to me, ‘Go, take Nebo against 
Israel.’ And I went by night and fought against it from the 
break of dawn until noon, and I took it and slew all [that were 
in] it, seven thousand men and boys and women and girls and 
maid servants ; for to Aslitor-Chemosh I had devoted it. And I 
took from there the vessels of Ynwn and brought them before 
Chemosh. And the King of Israel had fortified Jaliaz and occu- 
pied it while lie was at war with me, and Chemosh drove him 
out from before me. And I took of Moab two hundred, all its 
chiefs, and I attacked Jaliaz and took it, in order to add it to 
Dibon.” 

In the rest of the inscription Mosha tells of re- 
storing and fortifying cities that rightfully belonged 
to Moab, of building a palace for himself, and of 
constructing reservoirs for water. 

The inscription is by far the most important yet 
found in Palestine. It has added essentially to the 
scanty knowledge of the history and religion of 
Moab itself, and Las thrown light on the fortunes of 
Israel east of the Jordan, as well as upon the foreign 
relations of the dynasty of Omri. The character of 
the language of Moab is also pretty fairly indicated. 

In regard to the last point it may be noticed that 
the in ilections depart but very seldom from those of 
classical Hebrew. The masculine plural ends in 
“ -in ” instead of “-ini,” and there is an iftehil verb- 
stem. “ Wiiw ” consecutive with the first person 
imperfect is regularly followed by the coliortative 
or subjunctive. The vowel-letter Yl is used for the 
pronominal sufiix of both genders. 

In matters of religion Moab is scam to furnish a 
close parallel to Israel. Chemosh here bears ex- 
actly the same political relation to his 
Religious people as Jehovah does to His (com]), 
and His- Num. xxi. 29; Judges xi. 24). In both 
torical Im- nations religion is the basis of a fierce- 
portance. ly intense patriotism (comp. ]I Kings 
iii. 27). and the king is the nearest 
representative of the Deity in executing all His 
will. The vivid picture given of the border war- 
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fare between Moab and Israel helps one to under- 
stand the bitter hostile of each people toward the 
other, and the race hatred to which Judah became 
heir after the fall of the Northern Kingdom. Of 
Israel’s history it is learned that the warlike Gadites 
had absorbed the tribe of Reuben, and that they up- 
held the banner of Israel east of the Jordan. A 
clearer idea is obtained of the epoch-making deeds 
of Omri, under whom, in spite of the wars with 
Damascus, a large portion of Moab was annexed and 
the whole kingdom forced to pay an enormous trib- 
ute (comp. II Kings iii. 4); but after his day Israel 
gradually lost its hold upon Moab, which was thus 
left to its habitual repose, and, like wine, “settled 
on his lees” (Jer. xlviii. 11). 

The literature in connection with the Moabite 
stone is quite large. Inasmuch as the elucidation of 


MOBILE. See Alabama. 

MOCATTA: An Anglo-Jewish family which 
can be traced back to one of the earliest of the re- 
settlers in England. 

David Mocatta : English architect; born in 
London 1806; died May 1, 1882; son of Moses Mo- 
catta, translator of “Faith Strengthened.” Having 
shown in early youth a leaning to art pursuits, he 
made the choice of architecture as a profession, and 
studied for many years in Italy under competent 
masters, returning to England to practise his pro- 
fession. He was engaged on many important build- 
ings, and was frequently employed by the directors 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
On the death of his father he succeeded to an ample 
fortune, which was subsequently increased to a con- 


(161 


Moses Mocatta 
r ; merchant, Loudon) 


Abraham 

= Grace, daughter of 
Abraham Levy Xiinenes (1712) 

Rebecca Sarah 
= (1) Isaac Levy Ximenes 
= (2) Moses Lumbroso de Mattos (1730) 

Abraham Lumbroso de Mattos 
= Esther, daughter of Isaac Lamego 


Isaac 

= Abigail, daughter 
of Daniel Baruch 
Lousada 


Rachel Moses Grace Rebecca 


Esther Abraham (1792-1830) 
= Moses Mouteflore, = Grace, daughter 
son of Samuel of Jacob Mendes 
Haim Montefiore da Costa 

I 


( i i 

Esther Jacob Sarah 

(1770-1825) 

= (1794) Rebecca, 
daughter of 
Baruch Lousada 

i 

Abraham (1797-1SS0) 

= (1818) Miriam, 
daughter of 
Gabriel Israel Brandon 


Aaron Daniel Elias 


Isaac Abigail 

= Isaac Lin do 
Mocatta 


Rebecca Abraham (1831-1900) 

= Judah = (1857) Grace, daucrh- 
Nahon ter of Elias Charles 
M. da Costa 
(1834-84) 


Rebecca (1820-55) 

= Sigismund Schloss 

David F. Schloss 


Jacob Miriam 

= Juliana = Samuel 
Elkin Mocatta 


Frederick David 
= ( 1857) Mary, 
daughter of 
Frederick Goldsmid 


Benjamin 
= Marian Lucas 


Marian Helen 
= Herbert G. Lousada 


A . de Mattos 
: Florence Justina Cohen 


Bibliography: Jew. Clmm. Jan 4, 1901. 


J. 


Mocatta Pedigree. 


the language of the inscription is continually pro- 
gressing, the later treatises are the most valuable for 
practical purposes. Translations with notes were 
given in 1870 by Clermont-Ganneau, Noldeke, Gins- 
burg, Schlottmann, and Derenbourg, and in 1871 
by Wright. Recent discussions give results based 
on reexamination and closer criticism of the text. 
It may be noted that an attempt to disprove the 
authenticity of the stone was recently made by A. 
Low}* (Berlin, 1903). The most important of the 
later studies are cited in the bibliography.' 
Bibliography : Smend and Socin, Die Imchrtft dcs KOnig's 
Mesa, 1886; Clermont-Ganneau, La Stele de Mesa, in 
Journal Asiatigue , Jan.. 1887: Nordlander. Die Imchrtft 
des RCmig* Mesa, 1896; Lidzbarski, Ephemcris filr Semi- 
tische Epigraph ie, 1900; comp. Driver, Media, in Cheyne 
and Black, Enci/e. Uhl. 

J - J. F. McC. 


siderable extent by property bequeathed to him by 
his brother Benjamin Mocatta. When the late 
Sir John Soane bequeathed his collection to the na- 
tion, David Mocat ta was appointed a trustee, Sir John 
having been one of his teachers before be left Italy. 

Mocatta was one of the original Council of Found- 
ers of the West London Reform Synagogue. He had 
been directing architect of the temporary synagogue 
in Burton street, and he likewise superintended the 
construction of the building in Margaret street. On 
the death of Sir Francis Goldsmid he became chair- 
man of the council of the congregation. He was a 
member of the council of the Universit}^ College 
Hospital, and of the Cancer Hospital. He married 
the eldest daughter of Alexander Goldsmid, brother 
of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid. 
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Bibliography: Jew. Chron . May 5, 1883- Hie Times, May 4, 

1882. 

j. I. H. 

Frederick David Mocatta: English philan- 
thropist and communal worker; born in London 
Jan. 15, 1828; retired from the firm of Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, bullion-brokers to the Bank of England, 
in 1874, and devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the study of charitable and social questions. The 
condition of the working classes of all creeds, the 
improvement of their dwellings, and the adminis- 
tration of charity with a view to promoting the in- 
dependence of the poor 
on the lines of the Char- 
ity Organization Societ}*, 
are some of the principal 
subjects that have en- 
gaged his attention. His 
philanthropic work is 
conducted on certain 
well-defined principles, 
foremost among them 
being the unification and 
systematic organization 
of charity so as to pre- 
vent the undue multi- 
plication of institutions. 
He acted as chairman of 
the committee appointed 
to effect the union of the 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum. In 1871 a 
Jewish Workhouse was started, which was subse- 
quently amalgamated under his presidency with 
the Hand-in-Hand Asylum. He has been active 
also in abrogating the voting system in Jewish 
charitable institutions. 

Mocatta is a vice-president of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association ; served as a member of the Rumanian 
and Russo-Jewisli committees; and in 1882 was de- 
puted by the Mansion House Committee to proceed 
to the various Continental centers in which the refu- 
gees from persecution were congregated. Iml895 
Mocatta reorganized the Jewish Home for Incura- 
bles. At the beginning of his seventieth year he 
was presented with a testimonial from over 200 
philanthropic, literary, and other institutions of 
which he was a member. 

Mocatta has been specially interested in the pro- 
motion of Jewish learning, having been one of the 
most active members in the Society of Hebrew Lit- 
erature. Among works partly or wholly subven- 
tioned by him may be mentioned Zunz, “ Zur Ge- 
scliichte und Literatur " and “ Literaturgeschiclite 
der Synagogalen Poesie” ; Berliner, “ J uden in Rom” ; 
Jacobs, “ Sources of Spanish Jewish History ” ; the 
English translation of Graetz, “ History of the Jews ” ; 
etc. He is himself the author of “The Jews and 
the Inquisition,” London, 1877, of which German. 
Hebrew, and Italian translations have appeared. 
In 1900 he was elected president of the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England. 

Bibliography: Young Israel, March, 1897; Jew. Chron. Jan. 

15, 1897 ; Jewish Year Booh, 5661, pp. 304-805. 

j. G. L. 

Isaac Lindo Mocatta; Author; born in Lon- 
don 1818; died at Reading 1879. His early life was 


passed in the business pursuits which he carried 
on in South America. He likewise spent three 
years in Australia. On settling in England he in- 
terested himself in Jewish charitable work. Later 
in life, like his father before him, he devoted him- 
self to writing. His two best-known works are 
entitled ; “ Moral Biblical Gleanings ” (London, 1872), 
illustrating moral principles by Biblical examples, 
and “The Jewish Armory” (Brighton, 1877, pri- 
vately printed). Some of the Sabbath readings is- 
sued by the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of 
Religious Knowledge were from his pen. He de- 
signed and printed some ingenious pictorial repre- 
sentations of moral truths. His secular works in- 
clude “Times and Places,” London, n.d., and vari- 
ous pamphlets on social subjects. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle, November 21, 1879. 

Moses Mocatta: Broker, author, and commu- 
nal worker; born in London February, 1768; died 
September, 1857. He was connected with the most 
influential Sephardic families of his da} r . His sis- 
ter Rachel was the mother of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. For many years he was a partner in the firm 
of Mocatta & Goldsmid (bullion-brokers to the Bank 
of England), which had been founded by his father. 
He retired from business in middle life and devoted 
himself to study and to communal work. He was 
a diligent student of Hebrew, and well read in 
Biblical and Jewish literature. The “Hebrew Re- 
view ” (1846) as well as the works of Grace Aguilar 
found in him a generous patron. Theological con- 
troversy was a subject which particularly interested 
him. His “ Faith Strengthened ” (1851) is a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew of the famous “ Hizzuk Emu- 
nali” of Isaac ben Abraham of Troki. His other 
translation, entitled “The Inquisition and Judaism” 
(1845), was a contribution to controversial literature, 
and comprised a sermon on Isa. xlii. 22 addressed to 
Jewish martyrs on the occasion of an auto da fe at 
Lisbon in 1705, and a reply to the sermon by E. 
Vero (a posthumous work of the author of the 
“ Secret History of the Inquisition ”). The sermon 
was translated from the Portuguese, and the reply 
from the Spanish. Moses Mocatta compiled also 
“The Wisdom of Solomon; a Selection from Prov- 
erbs and Ecclesiastes in Hebrew, with a Corrected 
Version on Parallel Lines ” (1834). 

As a communal worker Moses Mocatta rendered 
conspicuous service to the Sliaare Tikva schools and 
other institutions of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation. ‘When the schism of 1841 occurred 
Mocatta was one of those members of Be vis Marks 
who seceded from the parent community, and helped 
to establish the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews, his considerable knowledge of Hebrew and 
Jewish literature proving of great value to the new 
movement. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1S57 ; Jan. 4, 1901; 

Leisure Hour , July, 1886. 

j. I. H. 

MOCH, JULES : French officer ; colonel of the 
130th Regiment of Infantry; born at Sarrelouis Aug. 
4, 1829 ; died at Paris Aug. 8, 1881. On completing 
his classical studies at the lycee of Metz, he entered 
the military school of Saint-Cyr (1849) and was ap- 
pointed sublieutenant of infantry in 1851. Moch 



Frederick David Mocatta. 
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took part in the campaigns in the Crimea (1805— ‘>(5) 
and in Syria (1860-61), and in the occupation of Home 
(1863-67); in the Franco- Prussian Avar (1870-71) he 
was commander of the battalion of the 3d Regiment, 
which had the mournful distinction of firing the last 
shots of the Avar, and took an honorable part in the 
battle of Sedan (Sept., 1S70). During the interval 

between tlie Crimean ;iml ritin campaijrns h e was 

tutor at the school of Saint-Cyr, to Avliich lie re- 
turned later on as examiner. 

After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian Avar 
Moch published in the military journals a number 
of articles on the reorganization of the army. He 
Avas one of the founders and also vice-president of 
the Assembly of Officers (knoAvn later on as the 
"Military Club Avhose official organ Avas “Le Bul- 
letin ” (noAv the “ Revue du Cercle Militaire ”). .Modi 
Avas a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, officer of 
the Academy, commander of the Order of Charles 
III. of Spain and of Nisham-el-Istikhar (Algiers), 
and Avas decorated Avith the stars of the Order of 
Nisau-i-Medjidie and the Order of Pope Pius IN. 
Moch openly professed Judaism. 

Bibliography : Gaston Moch, Sedan ; Us Dcrnicvs Coups de 
f P^ris, 1885; Zadoc Kalin, Souvenirs et Reyrcts. pp. 
121-12o, Paris, 1898. 

s - J. Ka. 

MOD<AI : Family of Turkish authors. 

Hayyim Mod‘ai (the Elder): Rabbinical author; 
born at Safed 1709; died there 1784. lie was sent 
by the Safed community to Europe to collect haluk- 
kah. From 1755 to 1776 he lived at Constantinople, 
returning in his old age to Safed. He left a num- 
ber of manuscripts, tAvo of Avliich have been pub- 
lished — ’‘Tib Gittin,”a treatise on divorce (Jerusa- 
lem, n.d.), and “Sefer Hayyim le-‘01am,” responsa, 

2 vols, (Smyrna, 1785). 

Hayyim Mod'ai (the Younger): Rabbinical au- 
thor; grandson of Hayyim Mod'ai the Elder; lived 
at Smyrna in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
His “Sefer Memar Hayyim,” responsa, was printed 
Avith his grandfather’s “Sefer Hayyim la-* Olam” 
(Smyrna, 1879), He also edited Said Leon’s “ Yissad 
ha-Melek,” homilies (ib. 1866). 

Hissim Mod‘ai : Printer; lived at Smyrna in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. He Avas in 
partnership with Jacob Ashkenazi.’ The “Kiryat 
Sefer” of Moses Cohen Na‘ar is among the works 
printed by Mod‘ai and Ashkenazi. 

Bibliography : Hazan, Ha-lTa'alol U~Shclnmr>h,pp. 31, 150 flO 
«• M. Fh. 

MODEL, MARX: Court Jew to Margrave 
William Frederick of Brandenburg- Ansbacli (1703- 
1723) From 1691 Model and his family were exempt 
from the payment of duties on the goods Avliich they 
imported, and in the same year were given the priv- 
ilege of printing tlie Talmud. The margrave pro- 
tected him by several decrees, and ordered the au- 
thorities to take the necessary measures to collect 
debts due to him “so that Model may surely be able 
to help us.” 

Model sometimes used his influence in favor of 
his coreligionists, but he Avas A'ery domineering, 
especially as an elder of the community of Furth, 

He threatened them Avith imprisonment and heavy 
fines if they should refuse to carry out his orders. 


Like all court Jcavs, Model had to suiTer much 
from the hatred and jealousy of his rivals. Elha- 
nan Frankel (see Haxau, Zrcni llntscn) was one of 
his most dangerous and embittered enemies. Fran- 
kel tried several times, especially in 1711, to turn the 
margrave against Model and to have the latter im- 
prisoned on tlie charge of dishonesty: but the court. 

'^ ew ani1 liis family kept tlieir place at court, while 

Frankel became involved in a serious charge and 
was ruined. 

About 1716 Model Avas denounced for having par- 
ticipated in defrauding the public revenues. Al- 
though he Avas not convicted, his reputation became 
so much damaged by the long investigation that he 
and some of the family retired from court, and others 
emigrated into the county of Pfalz-Neuburg. 

IUbmograpiiy: Haenle, Ge.sc//. dcr Judcn im Ehenmliycn 
Flirstentum Ansbach , passim. 

»• A. Fk. 

MODENA : City in central Italy : formerly the 
capital of the duchy of Modena. Of its Jewish 
community, which has been, during the last few 
centuries, one of the most important in Italy, there 
is no record until a comparatively late date. Al- 
though Jcavs were living in the territory of Mo- 
dena as early as the year 1000, no reference to them 
as dwelling in the city itself occurs before 1450. 
There, as in so many other places, they seem at first 
to have been bankers avIio established themselves in 
Modena with the approval of the dukes of Ferrara, 
and they were treated exactly like the other Jcavs in 
the d uchy. On the extinction of the house of Ferrara 
in 1598, the duchy did not come under the control 
of the States of the Church, but of a collateral 
branch of the house of Este. The Jcavs of Modena 
did not suffer to the same extent, therefore, as their 
coreligionists elsewhere, although they were sub- 
ject to all the hardships of the ecclesiastical laws. 

The Jewish community increased considerably in 
the seventeenth century, avIicii it occupied an im- 
portant position because of its rabbis and of the 
studies which were pursued there. Prominent 
among its scholars of this period was Abraham 
Joseph Solomon Graziaxo (d. 1685). Cabalistic 
thought predominated; and the community was 
one of the first to introduce the daily penitential 
services 1 pn? D*nw. The political status of the 
Jcavs remained uncertain, Avith tlie exception of a 
temporary improvement during the French Revolu- 
tion; and the Jcavs were not emancipated until the 
city was incorporated Avith the kingdom of Italy in 
1861. In 1845 Cesare Rovighi of Modena edited the 
first Italian JoAvisb periodical, the “ Rivista Israoli- 
tiea,” which was published at Parma. 

The folloAvi ng rabbis and scholars of Modena may 
be mentioned. Fifteenth century: Samuel of Mo- 
dena, corresponded with Joseph Colon (Responsa, 
No. 128). Sixteenth century: Gershom b. Moses; 
Abraham b. Daniel Modena (1543), author of many 
liturgical prayers; Baruch Abraham da Spoleto h. 

R. Pefhahiah (1584). Seventeenth century: Ger- 
shom b. Israel Chezigin, Menahemb. Elhanan Cases, 
Moses Israel Foa b. Vardama, Judah b. Jacob Pog- 
getto, Abraham Rovigo b. Michael Raphael, Moses 
David Valle, Elijah Usili, Meslmllam Levi, Nahman 
b. Nahman b. Joseph, Joseph Me.lli b. Joseph Israel, 
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David b. Elijah Ravenna, the above-named Abra- 
ham Joseph Solomon Graziano (1685), Aaron Bere- 
chiah Modena', Ephraim b. Elijah da Ostra, Abraham 
Jedidiah b. Menahem Samson Basilea. Eighteenth 
century: Judah Mazliah Padua (-1728), Manasseli 
Joshua Padua (1728), Ephraim Coen (1728), David 
Coen b. Abraham Isaac, Jacob Hayyim b. Reuben 

Yahya, Moses li. Levi Li. .Lbra.l1a.111 Hai li. HVIenabem 

Grassim, Abraham Vita Sinigaglia b. Solomon Jedi- 
diah, Solomon Jedidiah, Abraham Vita II., Moses 
Elijah b. Solomon Jedidiah (d. 1849), Ishinael Coen 
b. Abraham Isaac, Ephraim b. Joseph Gallico. 
Nineteenth century: Elishama Mei’r Padovani, Sol- 
omon Nissim, Solomon Teglio, Moses Elirenreich, 
Solomon Jonah, Giuseppe Cammeo. 

Since 1900 the monthly “LTdea Sionista” has 
been published at Modena by Carlo Coniglia, pro- 
fessor of law in the university there. At present 
(1904) the Jews of the city number about 1,200 in a 
total population of 64,941. 

Bibliography : Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, 
p. 156, s.v. Judcn; R. E. J. xx. 35 et seq .; Mortara, Indice , 
passim. 

G. I. E. 

MODENA : An Italian family the most distin- 
guished members of which are : 

Aaron Berechiah. Modena. See Aaron Bere- 
ciitaii ben Moses ben Neiiemiaii of Modena. 

David ben Abraham Modena : Supposed au- 
thor of the anonymous Hebrew-Italian school dic- 
tionary “ Dabar Tob ” (Venice, 1596, 1606), in three 
parallel columns in Hebrew, Italian, and German. 
The existence of the author and the book is, how- 
ever, called in question. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. i. 19S; Wolf, Bibl. I-Tebr. 
i. 288; Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 855. 

David Zacuto b. Mazzal Tob Modena : Italian 
scholar of the nineteenth century ; popular preacher 
and teacher at Modena. He wrote a number of di- 
dactic, religious, and casuistic works in Hebrew and 
Italian, including : (1) “ Zeker Dawid, ” on customs of 
circumcision, two parts (Leghorn, n.d.); (2) Lim- 
mude Adonai,” fundamental principles of religion for 
children, with Italian translation, three parts (Reg- 
gio, 1814, 1824); (8) responsa to the four Turim; (4) 
commentary to the prayer-book and the Mahzor 
according to the Italian ritual; (5) “ Slielal Dawid,” 
notes to the Pentateuch; and 800 sermons. Only 
the first three of these works have been printed. 

Bibliography : Nepi-Ghirondi, Tolcdot Gedolc Yisrach p. 78: 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , passim. 

Judah Aryeh Modena. See Leon (Judah 
Ait ye n ) of Modena. 

Pomona Modena : Mother of Abraliam b. Daniel, 
wlio wrote over 1,000 liturgical prayers between 
1536 and 1552, in which lie celebrated her as a pious 
woman. These prayers are contained in the Codex 
Bisliehis 72. Pomona Modena was versed in the Tal- 
mud, and David of Imola addressed a detailed Tal- 
mudic responsum to her. 

Biblioorapiiy : Zunz, Bitcraturtjcsch. p. 535; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Scfarim , p. 494: Kayserlin^, Die Jiidischen Frauen , 
p. 140. 

G. I. E. 

MODIANO, JOSEPH SAMUEL: Turkish 
rabbinical author ; lived at Salonica at the end of 
the eighteenth century. He belonged to a family 


originally from Modena, Italy, the descendants of 
which are prominent in financial and industrial en- 
terprise in Salonica. He corresponded with Hayyim 
ben David Abulafia, rabbi of Smyrna. Modiano 
published two works — “Uryan Telitai” (Salonica, 
1795) and “Rosli Mashbir,” responsa (2 vols., ib. 
1821 and 1840). The former is a collection of no- 
velize on various Talmudic treatises by Nalimani, 

Ibn Mt gash, Tom-Tob b. Abraliam, R. Samuel Isaac 
of Salonica (18tli cent.), and by Modiano himself. 
The latter work was published posthumously. 

Bibliography: Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh. p. 90; Azu- 
lai, Sherri ha-Gedolim , s.v. Uryan Telitai. 

D. s M. Fii. 

MODIGLIANI, ELIA : Italian traveler, natu- 
ralist, and author; born at Florence June 13, 1861; 
graduated at Pavia in 1883. From early youth he 
showed a marked inclination for natural science and 
a special fondness for travel. He visited the Malay 
Peninsula and returned with a very rich collection 
of specimens, which he presented to the museums of 
Genoa, Florence, and Rome. Among his numerous 
published works may be mentioned bis “Ricerclie 
sulla Grotta di Bergeggi ” ; “ LTsola di Nias ” ; “ Un 
Viaggio air Isola di Nias,” Milan and Treves, 1890; 
and “LTsola delle Donna.” 

Bibliography: De Gubernatis, Diz. Bioq. 

s. V. C. 

MODIN (MODATM, MODI‘IM, MODEIN, 
MODPIT). See Mattathtas Maccabeus. 

MODON, SIMSON HA-KOHEN : Poet; born 
in Mantua Aug. 1, 1679; died there June 10, 1727. 
He received a thorough education and was recog- 
nized as an accomplished linguist. He was one of 
those sent by the congregation in Mantua to do 
homage to Emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, where 
he acquitted himself most creditably and gained the 
emperor’s good-will. Encouraged by David Finzi, 
rabbi of Mantua, he devoted himself to the writing 
of poetry; Finzi added some of his own poems to 
the collection “Kol Musar,” published by Modon at 
Mantua in 1725 (Lemberg, 1845). Others of his 
poems are “Keter Torah” (Venice, 1721); “Zir ha- 
Zirim” {ib. 1722), an elegy on liis teacher Judah 
Brill ; and “ Shigyon Sliimslion.” The last is a poem 
of three hundred lines, each commencing with the 
letter He also compiled a rabbinical encyclo- 
pedia, arranged alphabetically, and called “Sefer 
Zikrouot”; this and tlie “Shigyon Sliimslion” are 
in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2036; Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 386; Samuel della Volta, in Kercm Hcmcd , ii. 
113 et seq.; Ally. Zeit. desJud . 1838, p. 216; Mortara, Indice , 
p. 41 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , p. 159, No. 185. 

S. ' S. J. L. 

MODONA, LEONELLO: Italian Orientalist; 
born at Cento iii 1841; educated at the Istituto 
degli Studi Superiori of Florence. Besides com- 
piling several library catalogues lie lias written: 
“ L’Uomo e la Natura ” ; “ La Safo Storica e il Mi to 
di Safo e Faone”; “La Leggeuda Cristianadel Mito 
della Caduta degli Angeli in Rapporto a Due 
Tavolette del Mtiseo Britannico ” ; “Sara Copia Sul- 
lam ” ; “ Di una Edizione del Sidur Tefilot.” 
Bibliography: De Gubernatis, Diz. Bing. 
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MO‘ED (“Feasts”): Name of an order of the 
Mislinah and the Tosefta both in Babli and in Yeru- 
shalini. The name “ Mo‘ed,” which is mentioned in 
the Talmud itself (Silk. 4b), is applied to this order 
because all the treatises belonging to it contain reg- 
ulations and rules regarding the Sabbath' and the 
feast-days. It is the second order in the Mislmah 
(Shab. 31a), and is divided into twelve treatises con- 
taining altogether eighty -eight chapters. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the treatises: Shabbat, 
‘Erubin, Pesaliim, Shekalim, Yoma, Sukkah, Be- 
zah, Rosli ha-Slianah, Ta'anit, Megillah, Mo‘ed 
Katan, and Hagigali. On their contents and their 
sequence in the order Mo‘ed, as well as on the single 
instance where the order is enumerated as the third 
in the Mislmah, see MrsiiNAir. 

In the editions of Babli the Palestinian Gemara to 
Shekalim is printed together with that treatise, no 
Babylonian Gemara to it being now extant, and 
none, in all probability, having ever existed. The 
Palestinian Gemara is lacking to cli. xxi.-xxiv. of 
the treatise Shabbat. 

Bibliography : Frankel, Hoclegctica in Mischnam, pp. 25S- 

259. Leipsic, 1859. 

s. • J. Z. L. 

MO ‘ED KATAN (“Smaller Festival”): Trea- 
tise in the Mislmah, in the Tosefta, and in the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. It deals principally 
with the regulations concerning the semi-feasts, or in- 
termediary festivals, which are termed “mo‘ed ” and 
are the days between the first two and the last two 
days of the feasts of Passover and Sukkot. The 
treatise receives its name from this designation, 
with the addition of “Katan ” to distinguish it from 
the whole Seder Mo‘ed (I. Derenbourg, in “R. E. J.” 
xx. 136 et seq.). In the manuscript of the Mislmah 
edited by Lowe and in the “ ‘Aruk ” of Nathan ben 
Jeliiel, Mo‘ed Katan is called “Mashkin” from its 
opening word, signifying “they water, give to 
drink.” In the Mislmah of the Seder Mo‘ed it is 
the eleventh treatise, and is divided into three chap- 
ters, which contain twenty-four paragraphs in all. 

Cli. i. : What agricultural work may be under- 
taken on the intermediary festivals (§§ 1-4). In con- 
nection with the rule that the irrigating ditches 
may be repaired if they are injured, 
Contents, it is stated that municipal water-works 
and canals, as well as public streets, 
may be put in good condition, and in general any 
labor necessary for the public welfare may be per- 
formed (§ 2b). The treatise contains also regula- 
tions for the avoidance of mourning on’ these days 
g 5) ; for digging graves and sepulchers and pre- 
paring coffins (§ 6) ; for marriage (§ 7) ; for sewing 
(all may sew as usual, except tailors, who must 
take irregular stitches ; § 8) ; for erecting an oven 
and a hand-mill (§ 9) ; for constructing balustrades ; 
and for making repairs (§ 10). 

Cli. ii. : Rules for pressing olives or wine and 
garnering fruit (§§ 1-3), for purchasing houses, 
slaves, and cattle (§ 4), and for selling fruits, clothes, 
and utensils (g 5). 

Ch. iii. : Enumeration of the occasions upon which 
a man may cut his hair and wash his clothes during 
the intermediary festivals (§§ 1-2) ; what one may 
w T rite during these days (documents of all kinds), 


and what may not be written ( e.g promissory notes, 
books, etc. ; §§ 3-4). The feast-days interrupt a 
period of mourning and end it altogether; but if the 
mourning has not yet begun, they are not reckoned 
as part of it, while the Sabbath, on the contrary, is 
included in the period of mourning and does not 
terminate it (§ 5). Enumeration of the feasts which 
resemble the Sabbath in this respect (§ 6), and the 
mourning ceremonies observed in the intermediary 
festivals; with a description of how the women are 
to sing the dirges on these days (§§ 7-8) and, in con- 
nection with this, how the dirges are to be sung at 
the New Moon, on Hanukkah, and on Purim (§ 9). 

The Mislmah to this treatise, like its Tosefta, 
which is divided into two chapters, contains much 
important matter relating to Jewish 
Tosefta social life, such as information regard - 
and ing furniture and tools, housework 
Gemaras. and agriculture^ public institutions, 
and mourning customs. 

The Gemaras of both Talmuds explain the several 
mislmayot. In the first chapter the Babylonian Ge- 
mara contains also a number of tales, proverbs, and 
benedictions, which give examples of the picturesque 
style of the Rabbis. In the third chapter, besides the 
explanations of the individual mishnayot, the Baby- 
lonian Gemara contains detailed regulations concern- 
ing the different forms of the Ban and its removal 
(pp. 15a-17b), as well as narratives of remarkable 
incidents which took place when certain teachers 
died or were buried (p. 2oa, b), and legends con- 
cerning the manner in which death overtook them 
(p. 28a). Here are also found interesting specimens 
of dirges and funeral orations delivered in Hebrew 
and showing traces of paronomasia and rime (p. 
25b), besides Raba’s citation of examples of wailing 
songs sung by the hired mourning- women in the 
vernacular at Shekanzib (p. 28b). 

Especial mention should be made of the enumera- 
tion of modifications which had taken place in the 
course of time in many of the usages connected with 
mourning and burial (p. 27a, b). All these changes 
were made for the sake of the poor, who could not 
afford the luxury of the old customs. The sums 
expended in the preparation of the body were so 
large that the relatives often left the corpse unburied 
because they could not meet the enormous outlay. 
It was not until after Rabban Gamaliel had been 
buried in simple linen garments that this custom be- 
came general. At a later period simplicity was car- 
ried still further, and the cheapest coverings were 
used for the burial of the dead (p. 27b). 
s. s. J. Z. L. 

MOGADOB. (or SUEBAH) : Seaport of Moroc- 
co, on the Atlantic ; founded by Sidi Mohammed ibn 
Abdallah in 1759. It has a total population of 19,- 
000, including 10,000 Jews. Mogador is divided 
into three parts: the Kasbah, where the governor, 
some Mohammedans, the European officials, and a 
number of Jewish merchants reside; the Medi- 
nah, or city, of the Moors; and the Mellali, or 
Jewish quarter, which has two fortified gates. The 
Medinali contains the old Jewish quarter, called 
“ Al-Mellah al-Kadimi ” (the old Mellah). In 1807 
the governor, Ibn ‘Abd al-Saddik, found it nec- 
essary for the security of the Jews to found the 
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present Mellali. The condition of the Jews lias 
always been better in Mogador than in many other 
parts of the empire, as the sultans — especially those 
of the Sherifian dynasty — in many instances favored 
them. An exception, however, was made in this 
respect by the sultan Muley Yazid, who in order 
to convert ten Jews of Mogador tortured them for 
ten days by repeatedly hanging them head downward 
in a dry cistern and bastinadoing them. When the 
news of the death of Muley Yazid came, some of 
them had expired and one had embraced Islam ; the 
rest were set free. 

The Sherifs encouraged the commerce of the Jews 
in every possible way by granting them privileges 
and loans; this condition lasted until the end of the 
government of Muley al-Hassan, when the European 
merchants began to give protection to their Moroc- 
can agents. When the French navy, in 1846, bom- 
barded Mogador, the Arab tribes of the neighbor- 
hood suddenly attacked the city and pillaged the 
houses of Jews and Mohammedans, dishonoring the 
women, and killing many of the inhabitants. Those 
who could escape lied as far as the city of Morocco 
in order to find a shelter. When peace was restored, 
they returned to Mogador in a condition of abject 
poverty. In 1.860, again, when Spanish war-ships 
were sent to Morocco, the Jews left the city and fled 
to the southern province of Ilaha, where they were 
protected by the governor. The mission of Sir 
Moses Mon teliore to Morocco brought about a better 
state of affairs for the Jews of Mogador and resulted 
in the abolition of the bastinado. The condition of 
the Jews of Mogador to-day, however, is still far 
from being secure. 

The commerce of the city, mostly with England, 
France, and Germany, lies chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews, so that the Mohammedans are compelled 
to suspend business on the Jewish Sabbaths aud holy 
days. Religious matters and also civil cases are de- 
cided by a board of three rabbis, and Jewish con- 
gregational affairs by a committee of seven rabbis 
of the community, chosen annually. The Mellali is 
represented in civic and political affairs a sheik, 
who is installed by the government and is responsi- 
ble to it for the regular payment of the Jewish tax, 
which amounts to 250 “iloros.” The expenses of 
the Jewish community, including the salaries of the 
rabbis and charity for the poor, are met by a meat- 
tax, a tax on imported and exported merchandise, 
and by donations from a French and an English 
slopping company by whose ships the Jews have 
agreed to export their merchandise. The commu- 
nity has a bet lia-midrash, a French and an English 
school for boys (founded respectively in 1862 and 
1864), and two English schools for girls, one, 
founded in 1887, being supported by the Anglo- 
Jewisli Association, the other being a private school. 

Since its foundation the community lias had the 
following rabbis: Yaliya, from Agadir; Jacob 
Bibaz, from Rabat; Abraham Coriat, author of 
“Sc for Zekut Abot ” (went to Leghorn in 1798); 
Hayvim Pinto (d. 1846) ; David ibu al-Hazzan (d. 
1828); Joseph ben Jacob Almalih, called Joseph al- 
Kabir (d, Jerusalem 1837); Abraham Coriat II. , au- 
thor of 11 Sefer Bent Abot”; Joseph ben Aaron 
Almaliii; Abraham ibn ‘Attar (d. 1882); Moses 
VIIL— 41 


Cohen (emigrated to the city of Morocco); and 
Abraham Sabah (d. 1903). The present (1904) rabbis 
of Mogador are Judah ben Maniel, Mas‘ud Knafo, 
and Joseph ibn ‘Attar. 

d. " M. Kn. 

MOGHILEF (MOHILEV): 1. Capital of the 
government of the same name in White Russia ; sit- 
uated on the Dnieper. Though the city was well 
known as an important trading center as early as 
the fourteenth century, the first mention of Jews 
there occurs in a document dated 1522, wherein King 
Sigisnumd awards a lease, for a period of three 
years, of the various taxes of Moghilef to Michael 
Jesofovicii, the noted merchant of Brest. This 
lease was renewed three years later, and subse- 
quently taken up by the Jesofovicii family and 
other Jewish merchants, as appears from a number 
of documents. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century Jews had probably settled in Moghilef in 
considerable numbers, although there are no docu- 
ments extant to show that they had a well-organized 
community at that time. In 1583 Affras Racii- 
maelovicii, a prominent Jewish merchant of Mo- 
gliilef, carried on an import and export trade with 
Riga and Lublin. The presence of a considerable 
number of Jews in Moghilef at the end of the six- 
teenth century is attested also by the petition, dated 
March 5, 1585, of the burghers of the city to King 
Stephen Bathori praying that Jews might be pro- 
hibited from settling in Moghilef, since they would 
be a serious menace to the prosperity of the Chris- 
tian merchants. The king promised to grant the 
request of the burghers; but in spite of this the 
agents of the Jewish' tax-farmers continued their 
business in Moghilef, as is shown by certain lawsuits 
brought by them in 1589 against some Christian 
merchants for selling spirituous liquors without a 
license. In a document dated Jan. 31, 1597, a Jew, 
Avram Rubinovicli, is mentioned as residing on 
Pokrovsky street. A Jewish community seems to 
have existed in Moghilef for some 

Commu- time prior to 1621, in which year the 

nity in local gild of butchers passed resol u- 
1621 . tions making it illegal for Christianas 
well as Jewish members of the gild to 
buy cattle outside of the city, and requiring Chris- 
tian butchers who wished to sell hasher meat to do 
business in certain places where the Jewish butchers 
were established. In the following year the mu- 
nicipal council of Moghilef borrowed from tlie Jew 
Gabriel Samuelovieli and liis wife, Rukhana Itzkha- 
kovna, 100 Lithuanian kop grosclien for a term of 
ten years, and as security gave to Gabriel a house 
belonging to the city, situated on Nikolski street. 

The growing antagonism on the part of the Chris- 
tian merchants, provoked by the competition of the 
Jews, caused the former v to make repeated com- 
plaints to the king, and Anally led to the promulga- 
tion of an edict (July 23, 1626) by Sigisnumd III., 
whereby all Jews owning houses on the market-place 
were ordered to remove to the street on which their 
prayer-house was situated, “in order to prevent the 
conflicts due to the residence of Jews and Christians 
on the same streets. ” Equivalent areas were assigned 
to the Jews on the Jewish street. This edict was con- 
flrmed by Ladislaus IY. (March 8, 1633), who also 
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prohibited the Jews from building' baths and brew- 
eries within the city limits. This and other docu- 
ments show that the populace was being incited 
against the Jews by the burghers and the clerg 3 r . 
In 1639 the burghers reported to the city council 
that a Christian servant who had been employed for , 
ten years by the Jewess Lyuba Jose- | 
Conflicts fova, had died under suspicious cir- j 
with cumstances and that the Jews had bur- j 
Citizens, icd her without giving notice of the 
funeral to her relatives. The investi- 
gation revealed that the deceased had been drinking 
heavily in the monastery and had fallen uncon- 
scious in the street near the house ; that ly uba with 
the aid of the servant’s sister had carried her into the 
house, where she died soon after; and that the son of ! 
the deceased, accompanied by other relatives, had j 
buried her, a fact corroborated by numerous wit- j 
nesses. Other unfounded accusations were repeat- ! 
cdly made against the Jews of Moghilef, especially ! 
as to their responsibility for the frequent conflagra- - 
tions occurring 


I bribery of the local officials), but they paid dearly 
j for so doing. In 1655 most of them were mas- 
| sacred by the Russian soldiers outside of the city 
walls, where the Jews had assembled by order of the 
Russian commander Poklonski (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 286b, sa). Cossacks* Uprising). The only Jews 
spared were those who had not yet left the city, and 
who, fearing. a similar fate, had declared their read- 
iness to accept baptism. The Father Superior Orest, 
commenting on this incident in his memoirs, laments 
the fact that after the war, when the danger to the 
Jews had passed, most of the converts returned to 
Judaism, only a tenth part of them remaining Chris- 
tians. 

In 1656 Moghilef was again under Polish rule; 
and the old charter of privileges Avas renewed by 
King John III. In the memoirs of Orest, referred 
to above, mention is made also of Shabbethai Zebi 
(whom Orest calls “Sapsai GershonOvich ”). 

The first rabbi of Moghilef and of “the Russian 
province ” of whom record is preserved in Jewish 

documents, was 


in the city. 

The enmity 
toward the Jews 
found expres- 
sion in a riot 
■which occurred 
on the Jewish 
N e av - Y e a r 5 s 
Dav, Sept, 21, 
1645. Led by 
the burgomas- 
ter, Roman Reb- 
rovich, an armed 
mob attacked 
the Jews, who- 
had gone to the 
River Dnieper 
for the observ- 
ance of the relig- 
ious custom of 
“ Tushlik ” ; the 
mob Avounded 



Synagogue at Moghilef, Russia. 

(After a photograph.) 


Mordecai Suss- 
kind Rutten- 
burg, avIio Avas 
living in Moghi- 
lef in 1686, as 
appears from his 
responsa (i. 44b; 
A m s t e r d a m , 
1746). He was 
probably among 
the first (if not 
the first) of the 
rabbis of the 
Moghilef com- 
munity after 
permission was 
given the Jews 
in 1678 to re- 
side anywhere 
in the city. For 
the next century 
the Jews of 


men and women, 

robbed them of their jewelry, and attempted to 
throw them into the river. The case Avas carried 
to Prince Radziwil, the chief marshal of the 
duchy of Lithuania, whose influence enabled the 
burgomaster to escape punishment. This inci- 
dent, one of many, throAVs light on the popular 
attitude toward the Jews a feAv years before the 
uprising under Chmielnicki. The Jews of Mo- 

gliilef apparently escaped the first fury of Climiel- 
nicki's Cossacks in 164S; and they benefited in tlie 

folloAving year by the renewal of the charter of 
privileges granted to many Lithuanian communities 
b} r King John Casimir (Feb. 17). 

The security of the Moghilef community Avas, 
however, of short duration. In 1654 the city Avas 
annexed to Russia, and by order of 
Expelled the czar Aleksei Mikhailovich in re- 
1654. spouse to a petition of the Moghilef 
burghers the Jews were commanded 
to leave (Sept. 15, 1654). In spite of this order the} r 
remained in Moghilef (probably as the result of 


Moghilef re- 
mained secure under the protection of t J ig Polish 
crown, Avith the exception of the period covered 
by tlie Swedish war, when Moghilef Avas for a 
time on the battle-ground between the Swedes 
and the Russians. Orest describes in his memoirs 
the entry of Peter the Great into Moghilef, Avhen 
the JeAvisli inhabitants together with the rest came 
to Avelcome him, and presented him Avilli a live 

sturgeon. 

With the partition of Poland in 1773 HYIogliilef be- 
came a part of the Russian empire. Catherine II. 
visited the city in 1780 and was received by the Jews 
Avith expressions of joy. They decorated the public 
square Avith floAvers and erected an arch bearing the 
inscription “ We rejoice as in the days 
Under of King Solomon.” They also en- 
Russian gaged a band of music to play in the 
Rule. da} r time and in the evening. During 
the successive reigns of Catherine, 
Paul, and Alexander the prosperity of the commu-' 
nity increased. The Jewish merchants of Moghilef 
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were especially prominent as traders in timber, 
hemp, and grain, which were sold in Riga, where a 
number of Jews of Moghilef settled later. Impor- 
tant commercial relations were maintained also by 
way of the Dnieper with Kiev and Kherson. To- 
ward the middle of the nineteenth century and later 
the Jewish merchants of Moghilef became prominent 
also as government contractors, and carried on an 
extensive trade with Moscow. 

In 1897 the Jews of Moghilef numbered 19,898 in 
a total population of 43,100 The city had two syn- 
agogues and about forty houses of prayer; thirty- 
five hadarim and three yeshibot; a Jewish hospital 
and a number of dispensaries; Jewish elementary 
schools for hoys and girls; a Talmud Torah; and 


in a private school for girls (68), and in the city 
school (130, the total being 320). Among the char- 
itable institutions is a hospital. In 1897 there was 
founded a loan association which lends small sums 
of money without interest to petty traders and arti- 
sans. A society for aiding the poor, founded in 1899, 
gives special attention to supplying artisans with 
proper tools and to aiding them to dispose of their 
wares. Poverty is steadily increasing, leading to 
increased emigration. During the war between the 
Russians and the Poles many Jews of Moghilef were 
killed by the Cossacks and the Russian troops (1664). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sion, 1861, No. 30 ; VWklmh 1898, No. 2; 1899, 
Nos. 7 and 56; 1900, No. 54; 1901, Nos. 58 and 08; Regesty i 
J\ r a<(j)isU vol. i., No. 1021, st. mersbnre, 1899. 

, TT. R. S. J. 



Interior of a Synagogue at Moghilef, Russia. 

(After a photograph.) 


the usual Jewish charitable organizations. By far 
the greater portion of the Jews of Moghilef are arti- 
sans earning scanty wages. Since the construction 

of tlie railroad, wliicli did not touch jVro^liilef, tlio 

prosperity of the city has declined. 

Bibliography: Regesty, vol. i., s.v.i Russko Yevrciski Ar- 
kliiv, i., s.v.\ Levontin, in Kcncsct Yisrciel, i. 794; Mstislav- 
ski, in Voskhod, 1886, ix. and x. 

ir. k. J. G, L. 

2. City in the government of Podolia, Russia; 
situated on the Dniester; it has a population of 22,- 
093, of whom 14,000 are Jews. The latter include 
3,306 artisans and 131 day-laborers; 61 are employed 
in the shops and factories. The Jewish children 
are taught in fifty-eight hadarim (700 pupils), in the 
Jewish school with its industrial department (140), 


MOGHRABI (MAGHRABI), JOSEPH AL-. 

See Joseph bnx Judah ibn 'Annin. 

MOGTTTLESKIO, STCnVCTTlSTT) CSETLIGSO i Amer- 
ican comedian ; born in Kalorausli, Bessarabia, Dec. 

16, 1858; now residing in New York. He possessed 
a fine voice from early youth, and was the favorite 
“meshorer” or choir-singer with several well- 
knoAvn hazzanim. Pie went to Bucharest, Rumania, 
while very young, and for some years studied there 
at the Conservatory of Music. He joined Gold- 
fadkx soon after the organization of the Yiddish 
theater, and since that time has been recognized as 
the best comedian on the Yiddish stage. He trav- 
eled with various companies over Russia. Austria, 
Rumania, and England. He went to the United 
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States about the year 1SSG, since when, except for 
an interruption of three years through illness, he has 
followed his profession to the present time (1904). 
He is known also as a leading composer of music 
for the Yiddish stage. 

Bibliography: Hapaood, Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 13S, 150 ct 

sc(j . . New York, 1902; Seifert, Die Yiddiwhe BlUmc , vol. ii. 

{Gesehichte von Yiddmdion Theater ), New York, 1S97. 

s. P, Wi. 

MOHAMMED : Fournier of Islam and of the Mo- 
hammedan empire; born tit Mecca between 569 and 
571 of the common era; died June, 682, at Medina. 
Mohammed was a posthumous child and lost his 
mother when he was six years old. He then came 
under the guardianship of his grandfather ‘Abd al- 
MuUalib, who at his death, two years later, left the 
boy to the care of his son Abu Talib, Mohammed’s 
uncle. The early years of Mohammed's life were 
spent among the Banu Sa‘d, Bedouins of the desert, 
it being the custom at Mecca to send a child away 
from home to be nursed. From the stories told of 
these early years it would appear that 

Early even then he showed symptoms of 

Years. epilepsy which greatly alarmed his 
nurse. It lias been stated that the boy 
was once taken on a caravan journey to Syria, and 
that he there came in contact with Jews and Chris- 
tians. But he could very easily have become ac- 
quainted with both at Mecca; hence this theory 
is not necessary to explain his knowledge of Jew- 
ish and Christian beliefs. When Mohammed was 
twenty -live years old Abu Talib obtained for him an 
opportunity to travel with a caravan in the service 
of Hadijah, a wealthy widow of the Ivuraish, who 
offered Mohammed her hand on his return from the 
expedition. Six children were the fruit of this 
union, the four daughters surviving their father. 
Hadijah. although fifteen years his senior, was, as 
long as she lived, Mohammed’s faithful friend and 
sympathizer. 

‘ g. M. W. M. 

Mohammed’s religious activity began with the for- 
tieth year of his life. The Islamic tradition assigns 
as the beginning of this new career a sudden marvel- 
ous illumination through God. The Koran, however, 
the most authentic document of Islam, whose be- 
ginnings are probabty contemporaneous with Mo- 
hammed’s first sermons, speaks of this revelation on 
the “fateful night” rather vaguely in a passage of 
the later Meccan period, while the earlier passages 
give the impression that Mohammed himself had 
somewhat hazy ideas on the first stages of the reve- 
lation which culminated in his occasional intercourse 
with God, through the mediation of various spiri- 
tual beings. Small wonder that his pagan country- 
men took him to he a “kahin,” i .<>. , one of those 
Arab soothsayers who, claiming higher inspiration, 
uttered rimed oracles similar to those found in the 
earliest suras. Historical investigations, however, 
show that Mohammed must not he classed with tho.se 
pagan soars, but with a sect of monotheistic visiona- 
ries of whose probable existence in southern Arabia, 
on the borderland between Judaism and Christianity, 
some notice has come down in the fragment of an 
inscription recently published in “W. Z. K. M.” 
(1896, pp. 285 et -srg.). This fragment ascribes to 


God the attribute of vouchsafing “revelation” (?) 
and “glad tidings” (“bashr,” i.e., “gospel” or 
“gift of preaching ”), meaning prob- 
South-Ara- ably the occasional visionary illumi- 
bian Vi- nation of the believer. As the same 
sionaries. inscription contains other religious 
concepts and expressions which paral- 
lel those in the Koran, Mohammed may well be as- 
sociated with this religions tendency . The name 
of this South-Arabian sect is not known ; but the 
“ Hanifs ” of the Islamic tradition belonged probably 
to them, being a body of monotheistic ascetics who 
lived according to the “religion of Abraham "and 
who bitterly inveighed against the immoral prac- 
tises of paganism. 

Islam in its earliest form certainly did not go far 
beyond the tenets of these men. Mohammed con- 
demns idolatry by emphasizing the existence of a 
single powerful God, who has created and who main- 
tains heaven and earth : but he condemns still more 
emphatically the vices born of idolatry, namely, 
covetousness, greed, and injustice to one’s neighbor; 
and he recommends prayer and the giving of alms 
as a means of purifying the spirit and of being 
justified at the divine judgment. This gospel in- 
cludes nothing that was not contained in Judaism 
or in Christianity, nor anything of what constituted 
the fundamental difference between the two. Islam, 
however, did not undertake to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them. Mohammed’s teaching, on the con- 
trary, was at first expressly directed against the 
Arab pagans only; and even in the later Meccan 
period it refers to its consonance with the doctrines 
of the “ men of the revelation,” i.e,, Jews and Chris- 
tians. Nothing is more erroneous than to assume 
that the watchword of the later Islam, “ There is no 
God but Allah, and Mohammed is His prophet,” was 
characteristic of the very beginning of the religious 
movement inaugurated by Mohammed: not the be- 
lief in dogmas, but the recognition of ethical obli- 
gations, was the object of his mission to his country- 
men. That meant that the Arab prophet strove to 
gain in every believer an ally to help him to wage 
war upon the corruptions of the day. Mohammed’s 
political astuteness, which was a signal characteristic 
of his Medina period, is apparent even in the organ- 
ization of the first community. Its members were 
mostly poor but intellectually eminent Kuraish like 
Ali, Abu Bakr, Zubair, ‘Abd al-Rahman ilm ‘Auf, 
Sa‘d ibn Abi Wakkas, Othmaii, and others. They, 
being in the execution of their religious duties under 
Mohammed’s personal supervision, soon grew to be 
so dependent upon him that their tribal conscious- 
ness— -tile strongest instinct in the social life of the 
ancient Arabs — was gradually super- 
The First seded b} r the consciousness of being 
Moslems. Moslems, the community thus develop- 
ing into a small state with Mohammed 
as its chief. Hence in time sharp conflicts arose be- 
tween the powerful Meccans, the sheiks of the lead- 
ing families, and Mohammed. For years tlnty had 
suffered him as a harmless dreamer, a soothsayer, a 
magician, and even as one possessed of demons; 
then, when his prediction in regard to the imminent 
judgment of God remained unfulfilled, the}' had 
mocked him; but when the community grew— even 
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eminent personages like Hamza!) swearing by Islam 
— they grew hostile and began to persecute him and 
his adherents, their action culminating in the ostra- 
cism of Mohammed’s family, the Banu Hasliim. 
Restricted in his missionary activity, and separated 
from a large part of the faithful who had sought 
refuge in Christian Abyssinia, the prophet lost 
heart. His preaching, in so far as its nature can be 
gathered from the Koran, was filled with references 
to the persecutions to which the earlier messengers 
of God had been subjected, and to their final 
rescue by Him; and it emphasized “ralimah ” — i.e., 
mercy shown to the good, and long-suffering to 
the wicked— as being God’s chief attribute. Vari- 
ous dogmatic-theosophic discussions were added, 
among them being the first protests against tlie 
Christian doctrine of the son of God. The teach- 
ings of Islam, which at first had been merely a 
body of precepts, developed more and more into a 
regular system which reflected in its chief tenets 
the later Judaism. 

When the leading families of Mecca revoked the 
ban pronounced against the Banu Hasliim, which 
had been maintained for nearly three years, they 
might well have believed that Mohammed’s polit- 
ical importance at Mecca was destroyed. The proph- 
et himself perceived, especially after the death of 
his protector Abu Talib and of his (Mohammed’s) 
wife Hadijah, that his native city was not the 
proper place in which to carry out his communal 
ideas; and he cast about for a locality better 
adapted to his purposes. After various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to find a following among neighboring 
tribes, lie happened to meet, during the annual fes- 
tival of the temple at Mecca, six people from Yatli- 
rib (.Medina) ; the Arab inhabitants of this city had 
come into close contact with monotheistic ideas 
through their long sojourn among the Jewish tribes 
which had been the original masters of the city, as 
well as with several Christian families. These men, 
being related to Mohammed on liis mother’s side, 
took up the cause of the prophet, and were so active 
in its behalf among their people that 
The Hegira after two years seventy-live believers 
( 622 ). of Medina went to Mecca during the 
festival and proclaimed in the so-called 
“ ‘akabah,” or war assembly, the official reception 
of Mohammed and his adherents at Mecca into the 
community of Yat.hrib. The consequence was that 
within a short time all the Moslems removed to 
Medina; and the prophet himself, as the last one, 
closed the first period of Islam by his hasty depar- 
ture, as in flight (“Hegira 77 ; Sept., 622). 

Mohammed’s entry into Medina marks the begin- 
ning of an almost continuous external development of 
Islam, which as a religion, it is true, lost in depth and 
moral content, and crystallized into dogmatic for- 
mulas, but as a political entity achieved increasing 
success through the eminent political ability of the 
prophet himself. The Arab inhabitants of Medina, 
the tribes of Aus and Khazraj, all joined the religion 
of the prophet within two years from the Hegira. 
Political differences, however, arose between them, 
especially after Mohammed had reserved for himself 
exclusively the office of judge ; and these differences 
led to the formation of a moderate party of opposi- 


tion, the Munalij, or weak believers, who often, and 
without detriment to his cause, restrained the 
prophet’s impetuosity. But the propaganda came 
to a halt among the numerous Jews living in the 
city and the surrounding country, who were partly 
under the protection of the ruling Arab tribes, the 
Banu ‘Auf, Al-Harith, Al-Najjar, Sa’idah, Jusham, 
Al-Aus, Thaflabah, and partly belonged to such 
large and powerful Jewish tribes as the Banu Iyurai- 
za, A1 -Nadir, Kainuka‘. In the first year of t he Heg- 
ira Mohammed was apparently on friendly terms 
with them, not yet recognizing their religion to be 
different from his; indeed, they were included in a 
treaty which he made with the inhabitants of Medina 
shortly after his arrival among them. The prophet 
and his adherents borrowed from these Jews many 
ritual customs, as, for instance, the regularity and 
formality of public prayers, fasting — which later on, 
following the Christian example, was extended to a 
whole month — the more important of the dietary 
laws, and the “kiblah 57 (direction in which'one turns 
during prayer) toward Jerusalem, which was subse- 
quently changed to the kiblah toward Mecca. But 
the longer Mohammed studied the Jews the more 
clearly he perceived that there were irreconcilable 
differences between their religion and his, especially 
when the belief in his prophetic mission became the 
criterion of a true Moslem. 

The Jews, on their side, could not let pass unchal- 
lenged the way in which tlie Koran appropriated 
Biblical accounts and personages; for instance, its 
making Abraham an Arab and the founder of the 
Ka‘bah at Mecca. The prophet, who looked upon 
every evident correction of his gospel as an attack 
upon his own reputation, brooked no contradiction, 
and unhesitatingly threw down the 
Relation gauntlet to the Jews. Numerous pas- 
to Jews, sages in the Koran show how he grad- 
ually went from slight thrusts to mali- 
cious vituperations and brutal attacks on the customs 
and beliefs of the Jews. When they justified them- 
selves by referring to tlie Bible, Mohammed, who 
had taken nothing therefrom at first hand, ac- 
cused them of intentionally concealing its true 
meaning or of entirely misunderstanding it, and 
taunted them with being “ asses who carry books 77 
(sura l.xii. 5). The increasing bitterness of this 
vituperation, which was similarly directed against 
the less numerous Christians of Medina, indicated 
that in time Mohammed would not hesitate to pro- 
ceed to actual hostilities. The outbreak of the lat- 
ter was deferred by the fact that the hatred of the 
prophet was turned more forcibly in another direc- 
tion, namely, against the people of Mecca, whose 
earlier refusal of Islam and whose attitude toward the 
community appeared to him at Medina as a personal 
insult which constituted a sufficient cause for war. 
Tlie Koran, in order to lead its adherents to the be- 
lief that side by side with the humane precepts of 
religion were others commanding religious war (“ji- 
had ”), even to the extent of destroying human life, 
had to incorporate a number of passages enjoining 
with increasing emphasis the faithful to take up the 
sword for their faith. The earlier of these passages 
enunciated only the right of defensive action, but 
later ones emphasized the duty of taking the often- 
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si vc against unbelievers — i.e., in the tirst place, 
the people of Mecca — until they should accept the 
new faith or be annihilated. The prophet’s pol- 
icy, steadily pursuing one object, and hesitating' at 
no means to achieve it. soon actualized this new 
doctrine. 

G. II. G. 

Mohammed’s tirst attacks upon the Meccans were 
of a predatory nature, made upon the caravans, 
which, as ail classes had a financial interest in them, 
were the very life of the cit}\ The 
First early expeditions were of compara- 

Raids. tively little importance ; and the bat- 

tle of Badr in the second year of the 
Hegira was the first encounter of really great mo- 
ment. In this battle the Moslems were successful 
and killed nearly fifty of the Kuraish, besides taking 
prisoners. This battle was of supreme importance 
in the history of Islam. The prophet had preached 
the doctrine that war against the unbelievers was a 
religious duty ; and now he could claim that God 
was on his side. His power was consolidated ; the 
faith of the wavering was strengthened ; and his 
opponents were terrified. The die was cast; Islam 
was to be a religion of conquest with the sword. 
After the battle of Badr, Mohammed dared to mani- 
fest his hostility to the Jews openly. A Jewess, 
named Asm a, who had written satirical verses on 
the battle of Badr, was assassinated, by command 
of Mohammed, as she lay in bed with her child at 
the breast. The murderer was publicly commended 
the next day by the prophet. A few weeks later 
Abu ‘Afak, a Jewish poet whose verses had similarly 
offended, was likewise murdered. It is said that 
Mohammed had expressed a desire to be rid of him. 
These were single instances. The prophet soon 
found a pretext for attacking in a body the Baku 
Kainuka‘, one of the three influential Jewish tribes 
at Medina. They were besieged in their stronghold 
for fifteen days, and finally surrendered. Moham- 
med was prevented from putting them all to death 
only by the insistent pleading in their behalf of 
Abdallah b. Ubai, the influential leader of the op- 
position whom Mohammed did not dare offend. In- 
stead, the whole tribe was banished, and its goods 
were confiscated. The prophet was thus enabled to 
give material benefits to his followers. 

Medina now enjoyed a few months of comparative 
quiet, disturbed only by a few unimportant maraud- 
ing expeditions. The third year of the Hegira was 
marked b} r the assassination of a third Jewish poet, 
Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, who by his verses 
Death to had stirred up the Kuraish at Mecca 
Jewish against Mohammed. The prophet 

Poets. prayed to be delivered from him; and 
there was no lack of men eager to ex- 
ecute his wishes. The circumstances attending the 
murder were particularly revolting. At about the 
same time a Jewish merchant, Abu Sanina by name, 
was murdered, and the Jews complained to Moham- 
med of such treacherous dealing. A new treaty 
was concluded with them, which, however, did not 
greatly allay their fears. Some months after these 
events (Jan., 025) occurred the battle of Uhud, in 
which the Meccans took revenge for their defeat at 
Badr. Seventy-four Moslems w T ere killed in the 


fight; Mohammed himself was badly wounded ; and 
the prophet’s prestige was seriously affected. The 
Jews were especially jubilant, declaring that if he 
had claimed Badr to be a mark of divine favor, 
Uhud, by the same process of reasoning, must be a 
proof of disfavor. Various answers to these doubts 
and arguments may be found in the Koran, sura iii. 

Mohammed now needed some opportunity to re- 
cover his prestige and to make up for the disap- 
pointment of Uhud. He found it the next year in 
an attack upon the Baku al-N April, 
Attacks another of the influential Jewish tribes 
the Banu in the vicinity of Medina. A pre- 
al-Nadir. text was easily invented. Mohammed 
had visited the settlement of the tribe 
to discuss the amount of blood-money to be paid for 
the murder of two men by an ally of the Jews, when 
he suddenly left the gathering and went home. He 
is said by some to have declared that the angel 
Gabriel had revealed to him a plot of the Banu al- 
Nadir to kill him as he sat among them. The latter 
were immediately informed that they must leave 
the vicinity. They refused to obey ; and Moham- 
med attacked their stronghold. After a siege last- 
ing more than a fortnight, and after their date-trees 
had been cut down — contrary to Arabian ethics of 
war — the Jewish tribe surrendered and was allowed 
to emigrate with all its possessions, on condition of 
leaving its arms behind (Sprenger, “ Das Leben cles 
Mohammad,” iii. 162; “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” pp. 58, 
92). The rich lands thus left vacant were distrib- 
uted among the refugees who had fled with Mo- 
hammed from Mecca and who had hitherto been 
more or less of a burden on the hospitality of the 
people of Medina. The prophet was thus able both 
to satisfy his hatred against the Jews and materially 
to strengthen his position. 

In the fifth year of the Hegira tfie Banu Kuraiza, 
the last Jewish tribe remaining in the neighborhood 
of Medina, were disposed of. Again the direct cause 
for attack was a matter of policy. The Kmraish of 
Mecca, whose caravans were constantly being har- 
assed by the Moslems and by other disaffected tribes 
including the Jews, had formed the project of uni- 
ting their forces against Mohammed. The leader of 
this enterprise was the able and vigorous Abu Suf- 
yan of Mecca. The allies encamped before Medina 
and engaged in what is known as “ the battle of the 
trenches,” so called from the manner in which Me- 
dina was protected from attack. The Moslems suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Banu Kuraiza out of the fight 
by making them and the allies mutually suspicious, 
and the allies finally withdrew without having ac- 
complished their purpose. The Moslems also were 
disappointed in having no plunder, so that Moham- 
med felt called upon to provide a diversion. The 
allies had scarcely departed, the Moslems had not 
yet laid down their arms, when the prophet claimed 
to have received a communication from Gabriel bid- 
ding him march instantly against the Banu Kuraiza. 
The last-named, who had no time to prepare for a long- 
siege, retired to their castles, and surrendered after 
two weeks, trusting to escape as their kinsmen of 
the Banu Kainuka‘ and the Banu al-Nadir had done. 
Tlieir fate was left to the decision of Sa‘ad b. Mu- 
‘adli, who, although of the tribe of Aus, the allies of 
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the Kuraiza, felt bitter toward them on account 
of their supposed treachery toward the Moslems. He 
decided that all the men should be 
Destroys killed, the women and children sold 
the Banu as slaves, and the property divided 
Kuraiza. among the army. The carnage began 
the next morning, and between 600 
and 700 victims were beheaded beside the trenches in 
which they were to be buried. Mohammed refers to 
the siege of Medina and the massacre of the Jews in 
sura xxxiii. 

There were now no more Jews in the vicinity of 
Medina, but those at Kliaibar continued to annoy 
the prophet. Abu al-Hukaik of the Banu al-Nadir, 
who had settled at Kliaibar, was suspected of in- 
citing the Bedouins to plunder the Moslems. Ac- 
cordingly five men of the Banu Khazraj were sent 
secretly and murdered him. TJsair, who succeeded 
him as chief of Kliaibar, was likewise assassinated at 
Mohammed’s command. In the sixth year of the 
Hegira Mohammed made a treaty with the Iyuraisli, 
at Hudaibiyah, whither he had proceeded with some 
of his followers with the intention of making the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The Iyuraisli objected to his 
entering the city, and this treaty was made instead. 
It provided for a cessation of hostilities for ten 
years. In the same year Mohammed sent embassies 
to the rulers of the six surrounding 
Attacks states inviting them to embrace Islam, 
Jews of but the King of Abyssinia was the only 
Khaibar. one who sent a favorable reply. In 
the next year the prophet attacked the 
Jews of Khaibar in order to reward with the rich 
plunder of that place the followers who had ac- 
companied him to Hudaibiyah. The Jews were 
conquered after a brave resistance, and tlieir leader, 
Kinanah, was killed. Mohammed married the chief’s 
young wife on the battle-field; and a very rich 
booty fell into the hands of the Moslems. Some 
Jews were still left at Khaibar, but merely as tillers 
of tlie soil, and on condition of giving up one-half the 
produce. They remained until Omar banished all 
Jews from the country. The Jews of the Wadi al- 
Kura, of Fadak, and of Taima were still left; but 
they surrendered before the end of the year. An 
attempt on the life of Mohammed was made at 
Khaibar by a Jewish woman named Zainab, who, 
in revenge for the death of her male relatives in 
battle, put poison in a dish prepared by her for the 
prophet. One of Mohammed’s followers who par- 
took of the food died almost immediately afterward ; 
but the prophet, who had eaten more sparingly, es- 
caped. He, however, complained of the effects of 
the poison to the end of his life. 

During the twenty-five years of his union with 
Hadi jah Mohammed had no other wife; but scarcely 
two months had elapsed after her death (619) when he 
married Sail da, the widow of Sakran, 
His who, with her husband, had become , 
Domestic an early convert to Islam and who 
Life. was one of the emigrants to Abyssinia. 

At about the same time Mohammed 
contracted an engagement with ‘A’ishah, the six- 
year-old daughter of Abu Bakr, and married her 
shortly after his arrival at Medina. ‘A’ishah was 
the only one of his wives who had not been previ- 


ously married; and she remained his favorite to the 
end. After his death she exercised great influence 
over the Moslems. In his married life, as well as in 
his religious life, a change seems to have come over 
Mohammed after his removal to Medina. In the 
space of ten years he took twelve or thirteen wives 
and had several concubines: even the faithful 
were scandalized, and the prophet had to resort 
to alleged special revelations from God to justify 
his conduct. Such was the case when he wished to 
many Zainab, the wife of his adopted son Zaid. 
Two of his wives were Jewesses: one was the beau- 
tiful Itihanah of the Banu Kuraiza, whom he mar- 
ried immediately after the massacre of her husband 
and other relatives ; the other was Safya, the wife 
of Kinanah, whom, as stated above, Mohammed 
married on the battle-field of Khaibar. None of these 
wives bore him any children. Mohammed built little 
huts for his wives adjoining the mosque at Medina, 
each wife having her own apartment. At his death 
there were nine of these apartments, corresponding 
to the number of his wives living at that time. Mo- 
hammed’s daughter Fatimah, by Hadijah, married 
Ali and became the mother of Hasan and Husain. 

The last three years of Mohammed’s life were 
marked by a steady increase of power. In the 
eighth year of the Hegira (680) he entered the city 
of Mecca as a conqueror, showing great forbearance 
toward his old enemies. This event decided his 
eventual supremacy over the whole of Arabia. 
Other conquests extended his authority to the Syrian 
frontier and as far south as Ta’if ; and in the follow- 


ing years embassies poured in from tbe different 
parts of the peninsula bringing the submission of 
the various tribes. Mohammed’s death occurred in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira, after he had been 
ill with a fever for over a week. He was buried 
where he died, in the apartment of ‘A’ishah; and 
the spot is now a place of pilgrimage. 

Bibliography: Grimme, Mohammed ; M. Hartmann, in Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud . lviii. 66-68, 79-SO, 89-93, 103-104; Ibn Hisham, 
Das Leben Mohammed s, ed. Wiistenfeld. Gottingen, 18o8; 
W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet , London, 1877; A. Sprenger, 
Das Lcben und die Lelire des Mohammad , Berlin, 1869. 
See also Islam ; Koran. , , _ , , 

g. M. W. M. 


MOHEL. See CmctJMCisiON. 

MOHILEWER, SAMUEL: Russian rabbi and 
Zionist; born in Hluboka, government of Wilna, 
April 25, 1824; died in Byelostok June 10, 1898. 
His father, Judah Lob, educated him not only in He- 
brew, but also in secular subjects, and Mohilewer be- 
came in consequence an advocate of the introduction 
of European culture among his people. Ordained 
in his eighteenth year, he occupied the rabbinates 
successively of his native town (1848-56), Szaki 
(1856-60), Suwalki (1860-68), Radom (1S68-83), and 
Byelostok (1883-98). With a keen eye for the prac- 
tical needs of his people, Mohilewer devoted his 
energies and his fortune to Zionism. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the ninetieth birth- 
day of Sir Moses Montefiore, Mohilewer openly de- 
clared himself in favor of the colonization of Pales- 
tine. After the great persecution of the Jews in 
1881 he accompanied the Russian refugees as far as 
Lemberg and suggested to the Emigration Commit- 
tee that they be sent to the Holy Land. On his re- 
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turn in 1SS2 lie founded the first Chovevei Zion Soci- 
ety in Warsaw. In the same year, and again in 
18S6, lie undertook journeys to western Europe to 
win adherents for the movement. In Paris, with the 
help of Zadoe Kalin and 
M. Erlanger, he succeeded 
in gaining- the support of 
Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, who commissioned 
him to select a number 
of Russian Jewish fami- 
lies as colonists. Their 
colony, Ekron, prospered 
at first, but when the 
colonists in 1888 were in- 
fluenced by agitators to 
stop work, that year 
being a Sheminah year, 
economic failure became 
imminent. At this junc- 
ture Mohilewer and other 
prominent Russian rab- 
bis stepped in, and re- 
assured the colonists of the religious propriety of 
resuming work. On another occasion, in 1880, 
when quarrels arose between the administration and 
the population of the colony Rislion le- 
Ziyyon, Mohilewer acted as arbitrator. 
In 1896 lie again favored the non- 
observance of the Shemittah year. In 
1890 lie went to Palestine himself to 
inspect the colonics, and from this 
journey gained “new hope for a brighter future for 
Israel as soon as Israel shall take the right path and 
every Jew shall consider the honor of the nation 
rather than his own personal advantage.” During 
his stay in Palestine Mohilewer, backed by certain 
wealthy Russian Zionists, bought 1,0,10 acres Of bind 
near Jaffa and founded the colony Rchoboth (see 
Jew. Encyc. i. 250, s.r. Agricultural Colonies 
in Palestine). In 1891, hearing of the intention 
of Baron dc Hirsch to found colonies, he again went 
to Paris and urged, though unsuccessfully, the 
choice of Palestine instead of the Argentine Repub- 
lic as the land of Jewish colonization. 


Samuel Moliilewer. 


Favors 

Palestine 

Coloniza- 

tion. 


In the Zionist movement as outlined at the first 
Basel Congress in 1897 Moliilewer look a prominent 
part as leader of the Russian Zionists. His influence 
and activity in the propagation of this movement 
were remarkable. As the condition of his health 
had prevented him from attending the first Basel 
Congress, he had sent a letter of greeting in He- 
brew, lull of wise and practical advice. 

Ihe day before his death Mohilewer wrote a cir- 
culai letter to all friends of Zion, recommending the 
foundation of the Jewish Colonial Bank and the 
colonization of Palestine, and at; tiie same time ur- 
gmg again the idea of unity. This last letter limy he 
regarded as containing his testament to his people. 
Among his posthumous works arc a collection of re- 


sponse, commentaries on Hoshen Mishpat, and ser- 
mons. llis Hebrew treatise entitled “ Massa Polen,” 
concerning the condition of the Jews in Poland, ap- 
peared in a German journal in 1872. 

Mohilewer s son, Joseph, also a Zionist, was 
elected to the rabbinate of Byclostok in 1902. 


Bibliography : Ml<j. Zeit. dcs Jud. 1893, No. 24 (Dev Gc- 
me<ndehutc,vA)\ Makel (I. Nissenbauin), Uabbmn Shcmuel 
Mohilebei\ Berdycliev, 185)8 ; I. Nissenbamn, Luctli Ahia- 
siaf, 185)8, p. 285) ; Jfa-Meliz . 1898, No. 27, p. 5; Jkdischcr 
Vo mkalaulcr, 1897-98, p. -109; 1898-99, p. 202 { Die Welt 

lin 1898* 1m N °' W ' Bailll)USl iu Zion ' Vo1 - iv., No. G, Ber- 

n - M. Sc. 

MOHR, ABRAHAM MENDEL. See Munn, 
Abraham. 


MOINESHTI : Small town in Moldavia, district 
of Bakun. The census of 1820 reported forty- 
two Jewish taxpayers in the town, who consti- 
tuted the larger part of the population; they were 
engaged in the exploitation of petroleum-wells, 
which abound in that region. In 1800 the Jew 
Wolf Lazarovici installed the first petroleum-re- 
finery, and six years later lie built a paraffin-factory. 

I he town and the district passed later into the hands 
of the Theiler brothers, naturalized Jews, who de- 
veloped scientifically the output of petroleum and 
paraffin, and gave a remarkable impetus to the in- 
dustry in that region. 

In spite of the fires which periodically devastated 
the town, the Jews of Moineshti were prosperous 
until 1880, when the expulsion of a large number of 
Jews from the neighboring villages increased the 
Jewish population of Moineshti, but diminished its 
prosperity. In this town the first group of Ruma- 
nian emigrants and colonists was recruited for Pal- 
estine in 1882. From that time the poverty of the 
community increased, and Jews of Moineshti were 
among the emigrants to America after the latter 
part of 1899. The emigration from the town con- 
tinues steadily, and the Jewish population is much 
decreased in numbers since the census of 1899 re- 
ported 2,303 Jews resident there. The community 
is organized and derives its revenues from a tax of 
20 centimes per kilo on kaslier meat and 20 centimes 
per head on poultry, from the money collected at a 
bath owned by the community, and from a tax on 
unleavened bread. The community supports a 
rabbi and three shohetim, and gives aid to the poor 
and sick, in addition to maintaining the Passover re- 
lief land. There are three synagogues at Moineshti, 
a school for boys, one for girls, two charitable soci- 
eties, and a Zionist society. 


Bibliography: Ortensia Racovftza, Dlctionar ( rco</r(ifie ctl 
J u< I . Bacmii jm.' 32, 3G7-3G8, 543-544, Bucharest, 1895; Fra- 
iennhUea, 1SS2, iv. 269-270; Calendar ul Israelii Tlludrat 
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MOiSE: American Jewish family descended from 
Abraham Mo'ise, who was born in Alsace and emi- 
grated to the West Indies, where he married a mem- 
ber of a Jewish family oi St. Eustace. He amassed 
great wealth, but in 1791 was compelled to flee on 
account of the insurrection of the slaves. With his 
wife, Sarah, and his sons, Aaron, Benjamin (d. un- 
married), Cherie, and Ilyam, he reached South Car- 
olina. Three other sons and two daughters were 
horn to him in Charleston, S. C. 

A. Welborne Mo'ise: Eldest son of Aaron 
Mo'ise, the lawyer and editor; born in 1846. After 
serving as page in the United States House of 
Representatives from 1857 to 1861, lie entered the 
service of the Confederacy and served through the 
Avar with distinction, being promoted for bravery. 
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After the surrender lie studied law, practised for a 
time in Richmond, Va., and then went West. 

Aaron Mo'ise : Elder son of tlie founder of the 
family; cashier of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina. He married Sarah Cohen of Kingston, 
Jamaica, by whom he had nine children, lie studied 
medicine, but did not follow it as a profession. 

Aaron Mo'ise: Lawyer and editor; born in 
Charleston, S. C., 1820; died in Richmond, Va., 1880. 
He was appointed clerk in the United States Treas- 
ury in 1858, which position he resigned in 18(51, 
when he went to Nashville, Tenth, and was ap- 
pointed captain in a Tennessee regiment. Three 
months later he was called to Richmond and made 
chief clerk in the auditor’s ollice of the Confederate 
government. After the war he took up the practise 
of law, which he continued until his death. 

Abraham Mo'ise: Lawyer; bora 1799, the first 
of the family born in America; died 1869. He mar- 
ried Caroline, granddaughter of Meyer Moses, and 
left two sons (Charles H. and Edwin W.) and 
one daughter. His brother Isaac married Hetty 
Lopez, descendant of the Newport family of Lopez. 
Isaac died early, leaving three sons — Isaac, Edwin, 
and David— and four daughters. All three sons 
served throughout the Civil war on the Confederate 
side. David afterward studied law, and was judge 
of one of the courts of New Orleans at the time of 
his death. 

Abram Mo'ise : Succeeded his father as cashier 
of the Bank of Charleston, S. C., which position lie 
retained until his death; died without issue. He 
married Louise Lopez, a member of the Newport 
family of Lopez. 

Camillus Mo'ise: Son of Aaron MoYse ; died at 
the age of twenty-seven while serving in tlie Mexi- 
can .war. 

Cherie Mo'ise : Third son of Abraham Mo'ise, the 
founder of the family. lie married Hetty Cohen 
of Charleston, S. C. Their daughter Cordelia (b. 
1809; d. 1869) was known for her gift of poetry. 
She wrote a number of the hymns used by the Por- 
tuguese congregation of Charleston. 

Columbus Mo'ise: Son. of Aaron Molse; bom in 
Charleston, S. C., 1S09; died in Virginia 1871. He 
married a daughter of D. C. Levy of Philadelphia, 
Pa. For thirty-five years he was president of the 
principal bank of New Orleans, La. He was post- 
master of that city, and was chosen by its citizens to 
receive Gen. Zachary Taylor on liis return from the 
battle of Buena Vista. He was granted a large 
tract of land in Florida for services rendered in 
the Indian war. Columbus MoYse wrote many 
short poems, one of which was sung at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Portuguese synagogue in 
Charleston, S. C. 

Columbus Mo'ise: Son of Columbus MoYse; 
horn in New Orleans, La., 1855; died in Kansas 
City, Mo., 1895. He was city attorney of East Las 
Vegas, N. M., regent of the Territorial College, mas- 
ter in chancery of the United States Court of New 
Mexico, and chief justice of New Mexico. He 
wrote a number of short stories and poems, contribu- 
ting to “ ITar-pcr’s Magazine,” the 44 Century Maga- 
zine.” and other periodicals, under the nom de 
plume “C. Esiom.” 


Edwin Warren Mo'ise : Son of Hyam and 
Cecilia MoYse ; bora at Charleston, S. C., 1811; died 
in Now Orleans, La.,. 1868. After being educated 
as a physician at Charleston Medical College, he 
went to Woodville, Miss., where he practised liis 
profession with great success. In 1840 he removed 
to New Orleans, studied law there, and for many 
years practised at the bar of Louisiana. He was 
elected for a number of consecutive terms to the 
State House of Representatives, of which he was 
speaker for many years; later he was appointed 
United States district attorney, and in 1861 was made 
judge of the Confederate States Court in Louisiana. 
Under the administration of Governor Wycliffe he 
became attorney-general of the state. He was a 
secessionist of the Calhoun school, an acknowledged 
leader in the Democratic party of Louisiana, and 
was closely identified with the history of the state 
during the Civil Avar. Two of his sons, Harry and 
Theodore S,, are identified with various railroad 
enterprises; the latter is hoav (1904) superintendent 
of the Georgia Central Railroad. Another son, 
E. W. Mo'ise, resides in California, where he is 
avcII known as a financier. 

Edwin Warren Mo'ise: Son of Abraham and 
Caroline Moi'se; born May 21, 1S32, in Charleston, 
S. C. ; died in Sumter, S. C., Dec. 9, 1902. He mar- 
ried Esther Lyon of Petersburg, Va., in 1854. In 
1856 he opened a law-office in Columbus, Ga. When 
the Civil Avar began he organized a company of 
120 men, 50 of Avliom he mounted and equipped at 
an expense of 810,000 — the whole of liis fortune. 
This company bore his name until it became Com- 
pany A, 7th Confederate Cavalry, Avitli Moi'se as its 
captain; in 1868 he became major of the regiment, 
and Avas in command of it at the end of the war; he 
had not received his colonel’s commission, but lie 
had been recommended for promotion after the bat- 
tle of Burgess’ Mills, and tlie recommendation had 
been approved by General Lee. He fought in all 
tlie battles of the army of northern Virginia under 
General Lee, Avas slightly Avounded at Gettysburg, 
had three horses killed under him in the battles 
bcloAV Petersburg, and was witli Hampton in his 
raid and capture of Kilpatrick’s camp. With 200 
of his men lie built the dams at Hatch’s Run Avliich 
protected Lee’s left flank against Grant, and at 
Smithfield, N. C., in 1865, he performed the service 
of burning the bridges in the retreat of Generals 
Hampton and Butler from Bentonville to Raleigh, 
lie surrendered Avitli Gen. Joseph Johnston at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Edwin MoYse emerged from the Avar penniless and 
settled in Sumter, S. C., Avhere lie practised laAv Avith 
success. lie was largely instrumental in redeeming 
South Carolina from radical rule in 1876, giving up 
liis practise to cooperate Avitli Hampton for that 
purpose. He Avas nominated as adjutant- and in- 
spector-general of his state, on the same ticket Avitli 
Hampton, receiving more votes than his leader. 
Reelected in 1878, he served four years and declined 
renomination in 1880. He gave the Avhole of his first 
term’s salary to the public schools of his state. He 
Avas a delegate to the ^Reconstruction Con\ r ention in 
1865, Avas presidential elector in 1880, and Avas repeat- 
edly sent as a delegate to various state conventions. 
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His son, Marion Moise (b. June 15, 1855, at Sulli- 
van's Island, S. C.), was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute and South Carolina College, lie 
was elected intendant of the city of Sumter, S. C., 
in 1884, serving two terms, and was chosen state 
senator from Sumter count}" in 1886, serving four 
years. He is now (1904) prominent as a lawyer at 
Sumter. He married (1877) Isabel de Leon of 
Charleston, S. C. 

Hyarn Moise : Fourth son of Abraham Moi'se; 
born at Port-au-Prince 1755; died 1811. He mar- 
ried Cecilia Wolfe of Charleston, S. C., by whom lie 
had two sons— Theodore Sydney and Edwin 
Warren. 

Jacob Moise: Youngest son of the founder of 
the family; died in 1837. He married Rebecca 
Cohen, of Charleston, S. C., and settled in Augusta, 
Ga. ; they were the first Jewish family there. His 
eldest daughter, Sarah Ann, showed literary abil- 
ity at the early age of twelve. She married T. W. 
Dinkins, an editor, and is known for her stories, 
sketches, poems, and for numerous contributions to 
the Jewish press. Her youngest brother, Howard, 
served through the Civil war on the Confederate side. 
He was wounded three times and was made deaf 
by exposure and by the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. He helped to build the batteries on Morris 
Island in 1860. He now lives (1904) in Sumter, S. C. 

a. L. C. II. 

Penina Moise : Daughter of Abraham Moi’se, 
who settled in Charleston, S. C., in 1791 ; born April 
23, 1797, at Charleston; died Sept. 13, 1880. Her 
father died when she was about twelve years of age, 
and the helpless condition of the large family lie left 
compelled her to give up school at that age. She 
gave early promise of literary ability, and her verse 
soon became known throughout the South. In 
1S33 she published a collection of poems entitled 
“Fancy’s Sketch-Book,” which was favorably re- 
ceived. From that time on she became a regular 
contributor to the publications of her day. Among 
the periodicals to which she contributed may be 
mentioned the “Washington Union,” “The Home 
Journal of New York,” “The Boston Daily Times,” 
“Heriot’s Magazine,” “The New Orleans Com- 
mercial Times,” “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” “The Oc- 
cident, ” and the “ Charleston Courier. ” She contrib- 
uted also several articles to the first copy of the 
“ Charleston Book,” a well-known publication in its 
day. Her contributions to the daily press were fre- 
quently of a humorous character. As a poet she 
was so highly esteemed that her fellow citizens 
looked to her for the celebration of every local event 
of importance. 

An ardent Jewess, Penina Moi'se wrote much on 
topics affecting her race. She took a lively interest 
in communal affairs, and was for years the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-scliool of the Charleston 
synagogue. During this period she wrote many 
hymns and religious pieces. Her book of hymns 
has been in use in the Congregation Beth Eloliim 
of Charleston and in other Southern congregations. 

In 1854, during the epidemic of yellow fever in 
South Carolina, she devoted herself to caring for 
the victims, whom she nursed irrespective of creed. 
Just before the outbreak of the Civil war her sight 


began to fail. The war compelled her to leave 
Charleston, but; at its close she returned with her 
sister, Rachel Moi'se, and opened a school which be- 
came widely known. Finally she lost her sight 
completely and met with other misfortunes as well. 

Bibliography : Appleton's Enci/c. of American Biography : 
Mrs. S. A. Dinkins, in American Jews' Annual , 1885 ; Isaac 
Markens, The Hchreivs in, America , p. 59, New York, 1888; 
M. Kayseri ing, Die JihUschcn Frauen , Leipsic, 1879; Char- 
lotte Adams, in The Critic , xv. 327. 

A, L. IIu. 

Theodore Sydney Moise : Elder brother of the 
attorney-general of that name; born in Charleston, 
S. C., 1806; died in Natchitoches, La., July 2, 1883. 
He married Cecilia F. Moses, granddaughter of 
Moyer Moses of Revolutionary times; by her he had 
oue daughter, who married her cousin, Charles H. 
Moi'se. Theodore Moi'se was an artist of ability. 
His portraits are found in many homes in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Kentucky 
(where he painted a portrait of the beautiful Sallie 
Ward, a famous Kentucky belle of that day). 
In 1836 he removed from Charleston to Mississippi, 
and afterward to New Orleans, La. He served dur- 
ing the Civil war on the staff of General Herbert of 
Louisiana, and his ingenuity contributed to the 
planning of the fire-rafts which were used to repel 
the Federal fleet. His second wife, Mathilde 
Vaughn, bore him six sons; JEtobert (entered the 
Catholic priesthood); Charles; “Brother Am- 
brose ” (head of the Christian Brothers’ College in 
St. Paul, Minn. ; won the gold medal offered during 
the World’s Fair at Chicago for the best epic on the 
discovery of America) ; and three others who be- 
came prominent lawyers, one of them, James C. 
Moise, being at; the time of his death (1901) judge 
of the criminal court of New Orleans. 
a. L. C. H. 

MOISE VILLE. See Agricultural Colonies 
in tiie Argentine Republic. 

MOKAMES, DAVID AL-. See David (Abu 
Sul aim an) ibn Merwan al-Mukammas. 

MOKIAH, MORDECAI. See Mordecai Mo- 

KIAII. 

MOLAD. See Calendar. 

MOLDAVIA. See Rumania. 

MOLE : Traditional rendering of the Hebrew 
“liaparparali ” (Isa. ii. 20). Some give “mole” as 
the translation also of “holed” (Lev. xi. 29), which 
is, however, generally assumed to mean Weasel. 
“Tinshemet,” which the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and the Targum take for some kind of mole, is 
commonly admitted to mean either a lizard (Lev. 
xi. 3) or some kind of bird ( ib . verse 18). 

The mole proper ( Taipei) does not occur in Pales- 
tine. The animal which would answer the descrip- 
tion of Isa. ii. 20 is the mole-rat ( Spalax typhlus), 
•which is common about ruins, loose debris, and 
stone-heaps, and which in external appearance re- 
sembles the mole. 

The Talmud has for the mole the terms “tinshe- 
met” (Hul. 63a) and “isliut” (Kelim xxi. 3; comp. 
Targ. to Lev. xi. 30). The mole is described as hav- 
ing no eyes (comp. Aristotle, “History of Animals,” 
iv. 8, 2, and Pliny, “Historia Naturalis,” xi. 37, 52) 
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and as being destructive to grain and plants (M. K. 
Ob). In Ber. 57b (comp. Tos. to M. Iv. 6b) WDnp, 
which Rashi explains by “talpa,” is mentioned 
alongside of tlie bat and weasel, whose appearance 
in dreams is a bad omen. 

Bibliography: Tristram, J¥at. Hist. p. 120; Lewysohn, Z. T. 

p. 101. y Af n 
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MOLIN, JACOB BEN MOSES HA-LEVI. 

Sec Molln, Jacob ben Moses. 

MOLIN' A, ISAAC : Egyptian rabbi of the six- 
teenth century; a native of Venice. He had a con- 
troversy with Joseph Caro on the subject of It. 
Gershom’s “takkanot” (comp. Caro, Responsa on 
Eben ha- { Ezer). There is also a responsum of 
Molina in Caro’s “Abkat Rokel,” No. 130, the fol- 
lowing number being Caro’s answer. Molina col- 
lected all the responsa of Asher b. Jehiel and some 
of other rabbis into one volume, which he entitled 
“ Besamim Rosli,” providing it with notes and with 
a preface (Berlin, 1793). In his preface he claims to 
have written responsa and novelise on the Talmud 
and on Maimonides’ “ Yad.” 


Bibliography^: Azulai, Shew ha-Gcdnlirn, i. 106; Conforte. 
Kore ha-Dorot , p. 36b; Fiirst, Bibl. Juil. n. 38 Stem- 
selm eider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1139. 

E. C. M. bEL. 


MOLITOR, JOSEPH FRANZ : German Chris- 
tian cabalist ; born June 8, 1779, in Ober Ursel, in the 
Taunus; died in Fraukfort-on-tlie-Main March 23, 
1860. Early in life he interested himself in the phi- 
losophy of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, writing under 
the influence of the last-named’s teachings “Ideen 
an einer Kiinstlichen Dynamik der Gescliichte” 
(1805). In the same year he published his “ Ueber 
den Wendepunkt des Antiken und Modernen,” which 
shows the influence of Baader’s theosophy. “ Ueber 
die Pliilosopliie der Modernen Welt” came out in 
1806. About this time Prince von Dalberg founded 
an institution for the uplifting of Judaism, and 
Molitor became teacher there. Becoming interested 
in the various phases of Judaism, he began the 
study of Hebrew and Aramaic, then Talmud, and 
later, actuated by an insight into the Cabala he had 
received from the Jewish cabalist Metz in 1813, he 
turned his attention to the study of the Zoliar, to 
which henceforth he devoted himself entirely. He 
wrote the first volume of his “Philosophic der Ge- 
schichte oder liber die Tradition ” in 1824, as a re- 
sult of his cabalistic studies. The second volume 
(1834) contains a compendium of the Cabala and a 
reference to the need of divine revelation. This was 
followed by a third volume (1839), containing a gen- 
eral account of paganism, Christianity, and Judaism, 
and a discussion of the Jewish laws of impurity. 
The fourth volume of this work, published in 1853, 
shows the relation of the Cabala to Christianity. 
The fundamental object of this work is to show 
the superiority of cabalistic mysticism over that 
of the Christian, and that Christianity is Judaism 
obscured by a false mysticism. 


MOLKO, SOLOMON ; Marano cabalist ; bora 
a Christian in Portugal about 1500; died at Mantua 
in 1532. His baptismal name probably was Diogo 
Pires. He held the post of secretary in one of the 
higher courts of his native country. When the adven- 
turer David Reubeni came ostensibly on a political 
mission from Khaibar, in Africa, to Portugal, Molko 
wished to join him, but was rejected. He then cir- 
cumcised himself, though without thereby gaining 
Reubeni’s favor, and emigrated to Turkey. Highly 



endowed, but a visionary and believer in dreams, 
he studied the Cabala with Joseph Taytazak and 
became acquainted with Joseph Caro. He then 
wandered, as a preacher, through Palestine, where he 
achieved a great reputation and announced that the 
Messianic kingdom would come in 1540. In 1529 
Molko published a portion of Ills sermons under the 
title “Derashot,” or “Sefer ha-Mefo’ar.” Going to 
Italy, he was opposed by prominent Jews, who 
feared that he might mislead their coreligionists, 
but he succeeded in gaining the favor of Pope 
Clement VII. and of some Judeopliile cardinals at 
Rome. He is said to have predicted to the pope a 
certain flood which inundated Rome and various 
other places. After his many cabalistic and other 
strange experiments, Molko felt justified in pro- 
claiming himself the Messiah, or his precursor. In 
company with David Reubeni, whom he came across 
in Italy, he went in 1532 to Ratisbon, where the 
emperor Charles V- was holding a diet. On this 
occasion Molko carried a Hag with the inscription 
*220 (abbreviation for “ Who among the mighty is 
like unto God?”). The emperor imprisoned both 
Molko and Reubeni, and took them with him to 
Italy. In Mantua an ecclesiastical court sentenced 
Molko to death by fire. At the stake the emperor 
offered to pardon him on condition that he return 
to the Church, but Molko refused, asking for a mar- 
tyr’s death. 


Bibliography: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 234 et seq., note 5; 
Nenbauer, M. J. C. ii.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. do 
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MOLL, ALBERT: German physician; born at 
Lissa May 4, 1862 ; educated at the universities of 
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Breslau, Freiburg, Jena, and Berlin (M.D. 1885). 
During the following two years lie took postgrad- 
uate courses at Vienna. Budapest, London, Paris, 
and Nancy, and in 1887 established himself as a 
neuropathologist in Berlin. In 1894 he visited the 
leading medical institutions of eastern Europe, and 
in 1S98 those of North America. 

Moll lias written several essays in the medical 
journals, and is the author of : “ Der Ilypnotismus,” 
Berlin, 1889 (3d ed. 1895); “Die Kontrare Sexual- 
emplindung, ” ib. 1891 (3d ed. 1899); “Der Rapport 
in der Ifypnose,” Leipsic, 1892; Vi Untersucliungen 
fiber die Libido Sexualis,” ib. 1897; “Das Nervose 
Weib,” ib. 1898; and “MedizinisclieEthik,” ib. 1900. 

s- F. T. II. 

MOLLN (MOLIN) ; Name of a familj r of Ala - 
yence. The name which, according to D. Xauf- 
mann ("Der Grabstein des R. Jacob ben Moses ha- 
Levi,” in “Monatsschrift,” xlii. 26), is to be read 
“Molin” rather than “Molln,” is not intended to in- 
dicate the place from which Moses came, but is a 
personal name, as is evidenced by the fact that one 
of the sons of MallaRIL is called simply “Molin,” 
after the name of his grandfather. “ Molin ” is usu- 
ally considered to be a pet name for “Moses”; the 
correctness of this theory, however, is doubted by 
Salfckl (“ Martyrologium,” p. 406). 

Jacob bsn Moses Molln (MaHaRIL) : Rabbi 
and teacher of Mayence; born about 1365 ; died in 
1437. The fact that lie is termed “Maharil,” “Ma- 
hari Segal,” or “Maliari Molln” has caused much 
confusion. His father's name being Moses, his own 
name was really R. Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi. He was 
a P u Pil of B- Shalom of Austria, rabbi at Wiener- 
Neustadt, and won a reputation even in his youth for 
Talmudic learning and piety, wliile in problems of 

ceremonial law his responsa were sought. At Ma- 
vence lie attracted many pupils, the most noteworthy 
of whom was Jacob Weil (MaHaRIN; rabbi at Nu- 
remberg, Augsburg, and Erfurt), whose responsa 
were considered authoritative. Mb! In and his teacher 
were the first two rabbis to bear the title “ Morenu, » 
which was at that time applied to scholars in order 
to put an end to the abuses practised by unauthor- 
ized persons in performing marriage ceremonies or 
in granting divorces (comp, in regard to this point 
David Gans. “Zemah Dawid,” ed. Offenbach, 30a. 

? 'nnD). 

Alolln lived during the period of the Hussite wars, 
which brought misery upon the Jews of the Rhine,’ 
of Thuringia, and of Bavaria, all of whom appealed 
to him to intercede with God for them. Accord- 
ingly he sent messengers to the neighboring com- 
munities (which were in their turn to commission 
others), urging them to institute a general season of 
fasting and prayer. The German communities, 
obeying the call, fasted for seven days (Sept., 1421). 
Soon afterward the imperial army and the mer- 
ct italics mobilized at Saaz, dispersed, and the very 
soldieis v ho had threatened the Jews now came to 
them to beg bread and received food from them 
(comp. G. Poliak, “Ilalikot Kedem,” pp. 79 et seq ; 
Gratz, “Gesch.” 2d ed., viii. 136; Zunz “S P” 
p. 48). 

Jacob Molln was considered the greatest author- 


ity of his time. Communities far and wide sought 
his advice; and his discourses and responsa, in which 
he emphasized the importance of tradition, and 
in general followed Alexander Susslein lia-Kohen 
(d. 1349), the author of the “Aguddah” frequently 
mentioned in the codes, were regarded as authori- 
tative in the congregations and exerted a decisive 
influence, not only on his contemporaries, but 
also on later teachers. Ilis death occurred before 
he could publish his responsa, which he had col- 
lected carefully, but a part of them appeared at 
Venice, 1549, and frequently later. His chief work 
is the “ Sefer ha-Maliaril ” or “ Minhagim,” pub- 
lished by his pupil Zalman of St. 

Works. Goar at the request of his contempo-. 

nines. This book is frequently quoted 
in the codes and commentaries, and lias become 
a valuable source for later scholars. In addition 
to sermons, regulations of the ceremonial law, and 
textual comments, it contains a detailed description 
of religious observances and rites within and with- 
out the synagogue, and outlines, therefore, a faith- 
ful picture of the life of the German Jews. It. was 
brst published, with various additions, at Sabbio- 
netta, . in 1556, and frequently later. It exerted 
great influence on the Jews of central Europe, being 
largely responsible for the high esteem accorded to 
religious tradition (“ minhag ”) in the communities. 
Molhi frowns upon any changes, and demands im- 
plicit obedience to the time-honored observances, 
even in regard to the liturgical melodies and the 
piyyutim (coni]). R. Moses Isserles to Orah Hay- 
yim, 619). According to tradition he composed 
most of the synagogal hymns, and his “Minhagim ” 
actually contain many references to the use of cer- 
tain melodies. A third work, Bi’urim ” to Torch 

Derail, is extant in manuscript (comp. Wolf, *‘BIbl. 
Ilebr.” i. 604). 

Bibliography : Oriitz Gcwh. 2d ed., viii. 1313; Winter and 
Wunseiie, Dje Jwlmltc Littcratur, ii. 49s ctsaj.. 001 ct sen 
m. alo; Liiclemsmn, Gcxrh. in. 17, 111; Or ha-Hamjim , 
Fnuikfort-oii-tlie-Mam, ISM, pp. 497 ct sen. ' 

s - E. N. 


Moses ben Jekuthiel ha-Levi Molln; Rabbi 
in Mayence in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. In two ordinances concerning the admin- 
istration of the three communities, Speyer, Worms, 
and Mayence (“Takkanot ShUM ”), dated respect- 
ivel} r 1381 and 1386, his signature appears first 
(see Moses Minz, Responsa, ed. Lemberg, 1851, p. 
lib; Neuhauer, “Cat. Bodl. Ilebr. MSS.” No. 820). 
A responsum of his, dated 1369, is preserved 
among the responsa of his son MallaRIL (ed. 
Hanau, 1610, No. 233), who succeeded him in the 
rabbinate of Mayence. 

Of Molln ’s other children are known by name: 
Jekuthiel, Simon, Gumprecht, and two daugh- 
ters, Simhah and Bonlin or Bonchin. 

Bibliography: (iiidemann, Gesch. iii. 17; Michael, Or ha - 

HayHim . No. 1121. 

D - M. Sc. 

MOLO, FRANCISCO : Dutch financier and 
statesman; lived in the seventeenth century. In 
16/9 he settled in Amsterdam as financial agent of 
John III., King of Poland, a fact which hardly 
agrees with De Barrios’ statement (“Panegyrico al 
Laureado Juan Tercero, Rey de Polonia”) that 
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Molo was a Spanish Jew. He was Held in high 
esteem on account of his ability in financial matteis; 
and in recognition of the services which he had ren- 
dered to the Dutch state, he was exempted for two 
years from the payment of taxes. Molo s influence 
with the States General was so great that through 
his mediation Louis NIY. was enabled to conclude 
the treaty of Ryswick (1697). 

Bihliograpiiy : Koenen, Gcschiedcnis dcrJodcn. ill JSedci- 
land , p. 219, Utrecht, 1843; Lnmberti, Memo ires , l. 11, Am- 
sterdam, 1757; Wagenaar, Vadcrlandsche Historic, xvi., p. 
321, ih. 1757. , 

j>' M. bKL. 

MOLOCH (MOLECH).— Biblical Data: In 

the Masoretic text the name is “ Molecli ” ; in the 
Septuagint “Moloch.” The earliest mention of 
Molecli is in Lev. xviii. 21, where the Israelite is 
forbidden to sacrifice any of his children to Molecli. 
Similarly, in Lev. xx. 2-5, it is enacted that a man 
who sacrifices liis seed to Molecli shall surely be put 
to death. Then, curiously, it is provided that lie 
shall be cut off from the congregation.. In I Kings 
xi. 7 it is said that Solomon built a high place for 
Molecli in the mountain “that is before Jerusalem.” 
The same passage calls Molecli an Ammonite deity. 
The Septuagint as quoted in the New Testament 
(Acts vii. 43) finds a reference to Moloch in Amos 
v. 26; but this is a doubtful passage. In II Kings 
xxiii. 10 it is stated that one of the practises to 
which Josiaii put a stop by his reform was that of 
sacrificing children to Moicch, and that the place 
where this form of worship had been practised was 
atTopheth, “in the valley of the children of Ilin- 
nom.” This statement is confirmed by Jer. xxxii. 
35. From II Kings xxi. 6 it may be inferred that 
this worship was introduced during the reign of 
Marmsseh. The impression left by an uncritical 

reading of these passages is that Molecli -worship, 
with its rite of child-sacrifice, was introduced from 
Ammon during the seventh century b.c. 

Critical View : The name “ Molecli,” later cor- 
rupted into “Moloch,” is an intentional mispointiug 
of “Melek,” after the analogy of “bosheth” (comp. 
Hoffmann in Stacie’s “ Zcitsclirift,” iii. 124). As to the 
rites which the worshipers of Molecli performed, it 
has sometimes been inferred, from the 
Nature phrase “ pass through the fire to Mo- 
of tbe lech,” that children were made to pass 

Worship, between two lines of fire as a kind of 
consecration or februation: but it is 
clear from Isa, lvii. 5 and Jer. xix. 5 that the chil- 
dren were killed and burned. The whole point of 
the offering consisted, therefore, in the fact that it 
was a human sacrifice. From Jer. vii. 31 and Ezek. 
xx. 25, 26, it is evident that both prophets regarded 
these human sacrifices as extraordinary offerings to 
Yiiwii. Jeremiah declares that Y iiwir had not com- 
manded them, while Ezekiel says Yinvn polluted 
the Israelites in their offerings by permitting them 
to sacrifice their first-born, so that through chastise- 
ment they might know that Yiiwii was Yiiwii. 
The fact, therefore, now generally accepted by crit- 
ical scholars, is that in the last days of the kingdom 
human sacrifices were offered to Yiiwii as King or 
Counselor of the nation and that the Prophets dis- 
approved of it and denounced it because it was in- 
troduced from outside as an imitation of a heathen 


cult and because of its barbarity. In course of time 
tlie pointing of “Melek” was changed to “Molecli” 
to still further stigmatize the rites. 

The motive for these sacrifices is not far to seek. 
It is given in Micali vi. 7; "Shall I. give my first- 
born for my transgression, tlie fruit of my body tor 
the sin of my soul? ” In tlie midst of the disasters 
which were befalling* the nation men felt that it the 
favor of Yiiwii could be regained it 
Motive of was worth any price they could pay. 
Sacrifices. Tlieir Semitic kindred worshiped then 
gods with offerings of their children, 
and in their desperation the Israelites did the same. 
For some reason, perhaps because not all the priestly 
and prophetic circles approved of the movement, 
they* made tlie offerings, not in the Temple, but at 
an altar or pyre called “Tapheth” (LXX.), erected 
in the valley of Iiinnom (comp. W. R. Smith, “Rel. 



Babylonian Cylinder Representing- Sacrifice of a Child. 


(From Menant, “Glyptique Oriental*;.”) 

of Sem.”2d ed., p. 372). “Taplietli,” also, was later 
pointed “Tophetli,” after the analogy of “ bosheth.” 
in connection with these extraordinary offerings the 

worshipers continued tlie regular Temple sacrifices 
to Yiiwii (Ezek. xxiii. 39). 

From the fact that I Kings xi. 7 calls Molecli the 
“abomination of the children of Ammon” it was 
formerly assumed that this worship was an imitation 
of an Ammonite cult. Rut so little is known of the 
Ammonite religion that more recent scholarship has 
looked elsewhere for the source. Because of the 
mention in II Kings xvii. 31 of Adrammeleeli ( = 
Adar-malik) and Auannnelech (= Ami-malik) as gods 
of Sepharvaim transplanted to Samaria, it has been 
inferred that this form of worship was borrowed 
from Babylonia (comp. Batli gen, “Beitnige zur 
Semitisclieu Religionsgescli.” pp. 23S et seg.). This 
view rests on the supposition that “Sepharvaim” is 
equal to “Sippar,” which probably is not the case. 
Even if it were, Aim and Adar were not gods of 
Sippar; Shamasli was god of that city. From this 
verse, therefore, a Babylonian or Assyrian origin can 
not he demonstrated. 

Support for this view has been sought also^ in 
Amos v. 26. If, as is probable, Siccuth and Chinn 
in that passage arc names or epithets of Babylonian 
deities (comp. Ciiiun). the use of “Melek" in con- 
nection with these affords no sound basis for argu- 
ment, The whole passage may be, as Wellliausen 
and Nowack believe, a late gloss introduced on ac- 
count of II Kings xvii. sOuid is in any case too 
obscure to build upon. Furthermore, there is no 
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evidence that the sacrifice of the first-born was a 
feature of the worship of Babylonian deities. Be- 
cause child-sacrifice was a prominent feature of the 
worship of the Plienician Malik-Baal-Kronos, Moore 
(inCheyneand Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”) seeks to prove 
that the worship of Moloch was introduced from Phe- 
nicia. The evidence of its existence in Phenicia and 
her colonies is especially strong. Diodorus Siculus 
(xx. 14) tells how the Carthaginians in a siege sacri- 
ficed two hundred boys to Kronos. Burning was an 
important feature of the rite. 

Bibliography: W. R. Smith, Bel. of Sem. 2d ed., pp. 372 ef 
seq.j Bathgen, Beitrtige zur Semitischen Religionsgesch. 
ISSS, pp. 2o< ct seq.; Moore, The Image of Moloch , in Jour. 
Bib.Lit.' 189/ , xvi. 161 et seq.; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sue 
les Religions Scnntiques , 1903, pp. 99-109. 

s - G. A. B. 


MOMBACH, JULIUS LAZARUS : Musician 
and composer; born in Pfuugstadt 1813; died at 
London, England, Feb. S, 1880. In 1828 lie went 
to London and received a good musical education 
under Enoch Eliasson. On the election of Simon 
Ascher to the position of reader at the Great Syna- 
gogue, Mombach entered the choir. Subsequently 
lie became director of the choir, and held this posi- 
tion till his death. He took part in all the services 
at the Great Synagogue for a period of fifty-two 
years; and threw all his energy into the task of im- 
proving the musical portion of the service. He ac- 
quired the reputation of a skilful pianist, and of a 
clever composer of synagogue music. Nearly all 
the music in use in. the German synagogues of Eng- 
land and the English colonies was composed by 
him. 

Mombacli’s services as choirmaster were sought 
on almost every occasion of special importance in 
the history of the London and chief provincial syna- 
gogues; and many of the readers in English ‘and 
colonial synagogues owed their training to him. He 
taught the singing of hazzanut to the students of 
Jews’ College; was a member of the Committee for 
the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge; and directed 
the singing of the senior pupils of the Sabbath classes 
of the Association for Religious Instruction. For 
several years he conducted the concerts at the Jew- 
ish Workingmen’s Club, Aldgatc. 

Bibliography : Jew. Chrnn. and Jew. World , Feb. 13, 1880 
J - G. L, 

MOMMSEN, CHRISTIAN MATTHIAS 
THEODOR: Jurist, archeologist, and historian; 
born Nov. 30, 1817, at Garding, Sleswick-Holstein ; 
died Nov. 1, 1903, at Cliarlottenburg, near Berlin. 
His most important work is his “Romische Gesch.” 
(vol. i., 9th ed,, Berlin, 1903; vols. ii., iii., 8th ed., 
1889; vol. v., 3d ed., 1886; vol. iv. was not pub- 
lished). In vol. iii. he treats exhaustively the posi- 
tion and influence of the Jews in the Romanempire; 
and in vol. v. he devotes a chapter headed “ Judiia 
uiid die Judon ” to the spiritual and religious devel- 
opment of Judaism in the Persian, Greek, and Ro- 
man periods. 

As a member of the Prussian Diet (1873-82) and 
of the German Reichstag (1881-84), Mommsen be- 
longed to the Liberal party and strongly opposed 
the anti-Semitic movement. In his pamphlet “ Audi 
ein Wort uber Unser Judentum” (1881), which was 
written in reply to Treitschke’s arguments in “Ein 


Wort liber Unser Judentum,” he warmly pleaded for 
tolerance and humanity, and argued that the Jewish 
element in the German empire is a wholesome one. 
He was among the first who signed the declaration 
of German notables (Nov. 12, 1880) in which Jew- 
baiting (“ Judenhetze ”) was designated a “national 
disgrace.” The passage in his “Romische Gesch.” 

| (iii. 350), “ Audi in der alten Welt war das Juden- 
! tu,u e i Q wirksames Ferment des Kosmopolitismus 
und der natioualcu Dekomposition und insofern ein 
vorzugsweise boreditigt.es Mitglied in dem cfisa- 
rischen Staate, dessen Politik doclieigentlich niclits. 
als Weltburgertum, dessen Yolkstiimlichkeit im 
Grunde niclits als Humanitat war,” having been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by the anti-Sem- 
ites, was omitted by Mommsen in a later edition. 

Mommsen was an active member of the Yerein 
zur Abwehrdes Antisemitismus (founded 1891) until 
his death. He also declared himself against the ac- 
cusation of ritual murder. In a prefatory letter to 
Errera’s “Les Juifs Russes” (see Jew. Encyc. v. 
203, s.i\ Errera, Leo-Abram) lie expressed the 
hope “ that the statesmen of a great empire and the 
sovereign arbiter of Europe may no longer be dom- 
inated b} r the blind action of a resuscitated Tor- 
quemada.” 

Bibliography: Brockhaus KonversatUms-Lexikan ; Mit- 
thcilungcn aus dem Verein zur Abivehr des Antisemitis- 
mu.% 1893, p. 1/7; 1894, p. 55; 1897, p. 387 ; 1903, pp. 345, 381 ; 
Hermann Vogelstein, in Allg. Zeit, des Jud. 1904, pp. 103-106. 

D - S. Man. 

MONASTIR: Capital of Rumelia, European 
Turkey; 400 miles west of Constantinople; the an- 
cient Vitolia. It lias a population of 65,000, in- 
cluding 6,000 Jews. There are no documents re- 
ferring to Jews in Monastir before the arrival of the 
Spanish exiles in 1492. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century there was a Talmudic school in 
Monastir which was under the direction of R. 
Joseph ibn Leb, the author of four volumes of 
responsa (see “Kore ha-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, p. 
37b). In 1863 a terrible fire swept over the city ; 
1,008 out of the 2,080 houses and shops that were 
burned belonged to Jews. In 1884 there were 4, 000 
Jews in Monastir. In 1900 the Jews were accused 
of ritual murder in connection with the disappear- 
ance of an Orthodox Bulgarian, sixty years of age. 

The affairs of the community are administered by 
a chief rabbi (“hakam bashi ” ; officially recognized 
b\ a decree of the sultan), a bet din or religions 
court, and a council of notables; from the taxes 
levied by the last-named the chief rabbi, the judges, 
and the schools are supported, and the poor relieved. 
There are three synagogues and fi ve batte midrasliot ; 
a large Talmud Torah with 250 children; a boys’ 
school with 150 pupils, founded in 1895, and sub- 
sidized by the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the 
Anglo- Jewish Association; a girls’ school with 1 10 
pupils, also aided by the Alliance; and day-nurseries 
that care for about 120 infants. Its two liebra kad- 
dishalis date back to the first settlement of the 
Jews in the city. The occupations followed by the 
community are as follows: 600 merchants, including 
bankers; 150 cobblers ; 150 tailors; 150 blacksmiths ; 

50 tinsmiths; 250 porters; and 150 dealers in old 
clothes (in which the Jews have the monopoly), 
flic Jewish workmen belong to unions. Formerly 
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they lived in “ cortijos, ” or groups of houses enclosed 
by a wall, but most of these have been destroyed 
by the frequent fires. Down to the beginning of 
the last century the Monastir Jews put no inscrip- 
tions on their tombstones. 

The following have occupied the rabbinate of 
Monastir: Joseph Jacob Israel (c. 1768); Joseph 
Israel (c. 1790); Jacob Joseph Israel (1854-89; au- 
thor of “ Yismah Moslieli,” a book of devotions in 
Judseo-Spanish, published by his grandson; Bel- 
grade, 1896); Abraham Levi of Janina (1896-98). 
Bibliography : M. Schwab, Histoirc des Israelites , p. 238 ; 
Bulletin All. Ur. 1884, 1900, 1901 ; M. Franco, Histoire des 
Israelites de V Empire Ottoman , p. 206 ; El Avenir di Salo- 
nica. Dec. 31, 1902 ; Jacob Joseph Israel, Yismah Moslieli, Bel- 
grade, 1896. 

d_ M. Fit. 

MONATSSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESCHICH- 
TE UND WISSENSCHAFT DES JUBEN- 
THUMS ; The oldest and most important monthly 
devoted to the science of Judaism. It was founded 
by Zacliarias Frankel in Dresden in the year 1851, 
in continuation of his “Zeitschrift f ur die Religiosen 
Interessen des Judenthums,” which had been sup- 
pressed in 1846. Frankel believed that the objects 
striven for in the contest of 1848 had been attained, 
and that the Jews no longer had separate political 
interests. He therefore considered that thc tirae had 
arrived for them to undertake a scientific investiga- 
tion of their history and literature. 

The first seventeen volumes of the “ Monatssclirift ” 
were edited by Frankel, who was succeeded by 
the historian Heinrich Graetz. The latter edited 
vols. xviii. to xxxvi. inclusive, being assisted by 
Pinkus Frankl of Berlin in vols. xxxiii. to xxxv. 
Publication was stopped in 1887, but was resumed 
in 1892, with M. Braun and David Kaufmann as 
joint editors (vols. xxxvii. to xliii.). Upon Kauf- 
tnann’s death (1899) Braun became sole editor. Since 
Jan., 1904, the “ Monatssclirift ” has appeared as the 
organ of the Gesellscliaft zur Forderung der Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums. 

The “ Monatssclirift ” was first published in Dres- 
den. Some volumes were then issued at Krotoschin 
and some at Berlin; but the greatest number ap- 
peared in Breslau. A complete table of contents 
for the first seventeen volumes is appended to vol. 
xvii., and a similar table for the years 1869 to 1887 
is given at the end of vol. xxxvi. This table has 
been published separately also. 

Bibliography: Monatssclirift , vol. i.. Preface; S. P. Rabbi- 
nowitz, Zn char ins Frankel (in Hebrew), pp. 143 ct seq 
Warsaw, 1898. An exhaustive criticism, by Atlas, of vol. 
xxxiii. appears in Ha-Asif , ii. 432-450. 

s. P. Wi. 

MONCALVO Small town in the prov- 

ince of Alessandria, Piedmont, Italy. Jews settled 
there after their expulsion from France; The com- 
munity, like those of Asti and Fossano, long retained 
the old French ritual, and still uses the Ger- 
man Mali zor with several additions from the French 
rite. The history of the community is similar to 
that of the other communities of Savoy. In 1866 it 
contained 220 persons, including a large number of 
artisans engaged in various trades, but it is now 
considerably smaller. 1 1 formerly had various phil- 
anthropic societies and foundations, ritual institu- 
tions, etc. Joseph Lattes (d. 1880) officiated for a 
time as rabbi. 


Bibliography : Luzzatto, in Halilmt JZedem , p. 51 ; idem, 

Meho le-Mahzor , p. 7 ; Zunz, Kilus, p. 64; Carrier e- Israv- 

litico , iY. 315. 

G. 1- L. 

MOND, LUDWIG : English chemist ; horn at 
Cassel, Germany, March 7, 1839; educated at the 
Polytechnic School, Cassel, and at the universities 
of Marburg and Heidelberg. In 1862 he went to 
England and engaged in the Le Blanc soda indus- 
try, introducing his process for recovering sulfur 
from alkali waste. In 1873 he established, in part- 
nership with T. T. Brunner, at Winnington, Nortli- 
wich, Cheshire, the manufacture of ammonia soda 
by the Solvay process, which he has perfected; and 
the works there now constitute the largest alkali 
establishment in the world. Mond has patented 
many inventions of great scientific and commercial 
importance. He also founded and endowed the 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution in 1896. 

| Mond has held various high scientific positions. 
He is fellow of the Royal Society; a vice-president 
of the Royal Institution; vice-president of the 
Chemical Society; ex-president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry; and ex-president of the chem- 
ical section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (1896). He has written nu- 
merous papers and addresses which have been pub- 
lished in the transactions and proceedings of these 
societies and institutions. 

Bibliography: Who's Who. 1904: Jewish Year Book, 1903. 

fT , G. L. 

MONDAY AND THURSDAY PRAYER. 

See Liturgy. 

MONEY.— Biblical Data : I. As far back as the 
history of Israel can be traced, gold and silver were 
used as standards of value and mediums of exchange, 
and, as the Egyptian tribute-lists show, they were 
thus employed in Canaan even before the Israelites 
inhabited it. The general use of the word “kesef,” 
meaning “silver,” to designate money shows that 
silver was the prevailing medium of exchange. Up 
to the time of the Exile, and even later, the metals 
were not coined, but were weighed (Ex. xxii. 16; 
II Sam. xviii. 12; I Kings xx. 39; see Numismat- 
ics). The scales and weights were carried about 
with the precious metal in a bag attached to the 
girdle (Deut. xxv. 13 et seq. ; Isa. xlvi. 6; Prov. xvi. 
11). An adulteration or debasement of the value of 
the precious metals by means of certain alloys seems 
not to have occurred; at least the practise was not 
given any thought, and warnings are uttered only 
against false measures (Deut. l.c . ; Lev. xix. 36). 

To disprove the opinion that during the whole 
period before the Exile coined money was unknown — 
that is, money under state control in regard to 
weight, purity, etc. — the passage in I Sam. ix. 8 is 
cited. Here it is related that Saul’s slave gave him 
the fourth part of a shekel of silver, which lie had 
with him. The conclusion, however, that this is a 
reference to coined money is too hasty. The only 
inference to be drawn is that at the time when the 
author of I Sam. ix. lived silver pieces of a certain 
weight may have existed and that they were cast 
into certain shapes known to every one, in order to 
obviate the necessity of weighing them at each 
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transaction. Perhaps the name for “ talent ” (“ kik- 
kar ” ’= " ring ”) is derived from such forms, since 
Egyptian documents show that it was quite usual 
to cast the metals into such rings or into bars. These 
forms were not found among the Assyrians, who, 
however, used wedge-shaped pieces of gold, which 
are mentioned in Josh. vii. 21. 

For money, as for weight, the shekel was the 
standard unit, the pieces of metal being either frac- 
tions or multiples of the shekel. The 
The struggle between the Egyptian deci- 

Shekel. mal system and the sexagesimal meth- 
od of the Babylonians first made itself 
felt in regard to weights of gold and silver. The 
Piienicians were probably the mediators ; and a mina 
of 50 shekels was established as a standard.. Ac- 
cording to certain indications, the relative value of 
gold to silver was as 10 to 1. Later, inconsequence 
of the great increase in the supply of silver, the 
relative value was as 40 to 8. This may, perhaps, 
have affected the possibility of introducing the sex- 
agesimal system. 

The gold shekel originally weighed ^ of a mina. 
The silver shekel, to have had an equal value, must 
have weighed ^ X nV = § of a mina. As this would 
have been impracticable for use, it was decided to 
make a smaller piece, one more suitable for circula- 
tion. Two methods presented themselves : ( 1) either 
the silver equivalent of the gold shekel could be 
divided into ten parts, in which case a silver shekel 
of snr == Ts of a shekel of weight would result; or (2) 
the silver equivalent could be divided into fifteen 
parts, in which case a silver shekel would weigh 
of a mina. 

When the decimal system made its way into use, 
the gold mina as well as the silver mina was 
reckoned at 50 such shekels. Conse- 
The Mina, queutly there was (1) the Babylonian 
silver mina, equivalent to = y 1 of 
a mina of weight; (2) the Phenician silver mina, 
equivalent to = |5 of a mina of weight. 

In the earlier system of Babylonian silver values 
(which was used also in the Lydian and Persian 
kingdoms) the silver shekel was divided into thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths, whereas in the Phenician sys- 
tem it was divided into halves, fourths, eighths, etc. 

The Phenician silver shekel is found among the 
Jews also. This is proved by the fact that they 
had the same method of division: the quarter- 
shekel appears in I Sam. ix. 8; the lmlf-sliekel is the 
Temple-tax in the Priestly Code. The shekels of 
the Maccabean period which have been preserved 
vaiy between 14.50 and 14.65 gr., which is exactly 
rh of the large “common ” (see Weights and 
Measures) Babylonian mina. The mina accord- 
ingly weighed 727.7 gr., and the talent 43,659 kg. 

In the Persian period the Babylonian shekel, 
equivalent to one-tentli of the mina of weight, came 
into use, since Neliemiali (x. 83 [A. V. 32 J) assessed 
the Temple-tax at one-third of a shekel. This Per- 
sian system of coinage had the small mina as a basis. 

The unit was the siglos, which cor- 
The Siglos. responded to one-half of a Babylonian 
shekel. The relation between it and 
the Jewish one was 8 to 8. It was considered as the 
one-hundredth part, of a mina and not the fiftieth. It 


amounted to 5.61-5.73 gr. ; the mina, to 561-573 gr. ; 
and the talent to 38,660-84,380 kg. In the Macca- 
bean period the Phenician silver shekel was again in 
use. Consequently the Temple-tax was again a 
half-shekel (Matt. xvii. 24, 27). 

II. Coined money did not come into use among 
the Jews until the time of the Persians. In the Old 
Testament, Persian darics (A. V. u drams ”) are men- 
tioned in Ezra viii. 27 and I Chron. xxix. 7 as “adar- 
kon, ” and in Ezra ii. 69 and Nell. vii. 70-72 as “ darke- 
mon.” They weighed 8.40 gr., thus corresponding 
almost exactly to one-sixtieth of the Babylonian 
light mina. The corresponding silver coin was one- 
twentieth of the daric; which, perhaps, was meant 
by the term “shekel ” in Nell. v. 15, x. 33. See Nu- 
mismatics. 

Bibliography: Benzinger, TTcbrdischc Arch doing ic< pp. 
189-198; Madden, Coins of chc Jews, L ondon, 1881; Nowack, 
Lchrhuch dcr Hebrillschcn Archdologic , 1894; Uerzfeld, 
Handclxgesch ichtc dcr Judcn dcs Alterthuma , Brunswick, 
1879, pp. 171-185 ; F. de Saulcy, Recherche ,s mr la Niunisma- 
tique Judo'ique , 1854; Levy, Gcschichte dcr Jlldischen 
MlmzcUy 1S82. 

■12. G. II. W. N. 

In Habbinical Literature ; In conformity 

with the unvarying usage of tlie Mosaic law, the 
Mishnah (B. M. iv. 1) treats both gold and copper 
coins as commodities when they come to be ex- 
changed for silver coins (see Alienation); but the 
Gemara upon this section gives a glimpse into the 
history of the battle of the gold and silver stand- 
ards, which raged with varying fortunes from the 
days of Hillel and Sliammai, in King Herod's time, 
to the compilation of the Mislmah by Rabbi. Sliam- 
mai’s leading disciple, R. Hiyya, addresses him: 

“ Rabbi, you teach us now in your old age that gold 
[as a commodity] gives title to silver; but when you 
were young you taught us the contrary ! ” In the 
discussion that follows the Mishnah is referred to 
(Ma‘as. ah. ii. 7). Tlie school of Sliammai says: 

“ A man must not turn shekels into gold denarii [for 
transport of second tillie to Jerusalem].” The 
school of Hillel permitted it. Tlie former school 
seemed to look on gold as a commodity, at least as 
compared with silver; the latter school was willing, 
for this purpose, at least, to treat both alike as 
monej', if not to give gold a preference over silver. 
The Hillelites seemingly yielded to tlie Roman in- 
fluence of their time, which maintained the gold 
standard. 

The gold denarius passed generally for twenty- 
five silver denarii — that is, 6J shekels. It is urged 
in favor of gold as the true money that it was usual 
in the redemption of the first-born son for tlie 
father to give a gold denarius to the kolien, and for 
the latter to return five zuz, or silver denarii, in 
change, though the rate of exchange between silver 
and gold at the time might be such as to make the 
former worth either more or less than twenty -five of 
the latter. Another point is made in a responsum 
by R. Hiyya himself, that a loan made in gold may 
be recovered in gold, though it has risen in ex- 
change value, without violating the law against 
usury (B. M. 44’o-45b). Rabbi, as most of the in- 
tervening patriarchs, was one of Ilillel’s descendants, 
and naturally followed his teachings. It was prob- 
ably a change in the Roman currency laws and in 
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the habits of business which induced him in his later 
years to reestablish the old silver standard among 
the Jews. _ _ T -p. 

8 . L ' N ' D ‘ 

MONEY-LENDING. See Ustjet. 


MONIES, DAVID : Danish portrait and genre 
painter; born in Copenhagen June 3, 1813; died 
there April 39, 1894. He was admitted to the 
school of the Academy of Arts in 1834, and was 
twice (1837 and 1833) awarded silver medals for 
meritorious work. In 1830 he began painting, pro- 
ducing and exhibiting portraits of eminent contem- 

poraries. w 

In 1838 Monies produced “En Kunstner som 
spoger med en Bondepige.” In 1835 he went to 
Munich, and in the following year 400 rix-dollars per 
annum was awarded to him from the public funds 
to enable him to continue his studies abroad. In 
1848 he was elected a member of the Danish Acad- 
emy of Arts, and in 1859 he received the title of 
professor. Among other paintings by Monies, the 
following may be mentioned: “To Born ved et 
Yandlob, ” 1838 ; “ Erindring fra Danseboden, 1849 ; 

* Konfirmanden ” ; “ Pengebrevet ” ; “ En Skovtur ” 
(in the royal gallery at Copenhagen). Monies es- 
sayed also historical painting, and his “Episode af 
Troppernes Hjemkomst,” 1850, vividly expresses 
the feeling of joy mingled with sadness which ani- 
mated the Danish people on the occasion of the home- 
coming of the troops after the Three Years’ war. 
This painting is in the museum in Frederiksborg Cas- 
tle. Monies was less fortunate in the large pictures 
in which he depicted scenes from the history of the 
Jewish people. 

Bibliography: 0. F. Bricfea, DansK Biograjtek Lexicon ; 
Weilbach, Nyt Kunstnerlexicon. -p ^ 

s. 

MONTS, JUDAH: American scholar. Hannah j 
Adams in her “History of the Jews” says that he j 
was born in Algiers about 1683, and that he died in 
North borough, Mass., in 1764; while Josiah Quincy 
in his “History of Harvard University” gives the 
year of his birth as 1680 and that of his death as 
1761. Little is known of his early career. He is 
said to have received his education in Italy, and to 
have emigrated to Boston in the early part of the 
eighteenth century (Adams, l.c.). The first event of 
his life of which there is authentic record is his bap- 
tism (March 27, 1722) in the College Hall at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. After that he was an active and 
•energetic worker in the cause of his new faith, al- 
though he observed throughout his life the Jewish 
Sabbath. He held the appointment of instructor 
in Hebrew at the university from 1722 till 1759, 
when, on the death of his wife, he resigned and 

removed to Northborough. 

On the occasion of his baptism, after the sermon 
of the officiating clergyman, he delivered a discourse 
in which he formulated and defended his confession 
of faith. The title of this address (printed by S. 
Kneeland for O. Henchman “at the Corner Shop on 
the SouthSide of the Town House,” Boston, 1722) is: 
“ The Truth, Being a Discourse which the Author 
delivered at his Baptism, Containing Nine Principal 
Arguments the Modern Jewish Rabbins do make to 
VIII.— 42 


prove the Messiah is yet to Come ; With the Answers 
to each . . . not only according to the Orthodox 
Opinion, but even with the Authority of their own 
Authentick Rabbins of Old, and Likewise, With the 
Confession of his Faith, at the Latter End. Dedi- 
cated to the Jewish Nation and Prefac’d by the Rev- 
erend Increase Mather, D.D.” Monis was the author 
also of two short essays, both treating of the same 
subject as his address. 

In 1735 he published in Boston the first Hebrew 
grammar printed in America. It bore the title: 
“ Dickdook Leshon Gnebreet. A Grammar of the He- 
brew Tongue, Being an Essay To bring the Hebrew 
Grammar into English to Facilitate the Instruc- 
tion of all those who are desirous of acquiring a 
clear idea of this Primitive Tongue by their own 
studies; In order to their more distinct Acquaint- 
ance with the Sacred Oracles of the Old Testament, 
according to the Original. And Published more 
especially for the Use of the Students of Harvard 
College at Cambridge, in New England.” 


Bibliography: Josepb LeboTlcb, JadoJ 
rnmment Baltimore, Aug. 22, 1902; Hannan Aoains, rns 
terry of the Jews , London, 1818 ; Josiah 
TTnrvrt/rd TTnivcrsitV , Cambridge, Mass., 1840, G. A. Kohut, 
in American Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 21T etseq.i 
Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc., i. 10, 423 ; x. 32. 


MONOGAMY : In Judaism the Law tolerated 
though it did not enact polygamy ; but custom stood 
higher than the Law. From the period of the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Exile, monogamy became 
the ideal and the custom of Jewish married life. 
That monogamy was the ideal may be seen from 
several facts. Not only does the narrative of Gen- 
esis, containing the story of the first man and woman, 
point to monogamy, but Gen. ii. 24 is best explained 
in the same sense. So, too, in the 
Monogamy story of the Flood, in which the res- 
tiie Jew- toration of the human race is depicted, 
ish Ideal, the monogamous principle is as- 
sumed. Also the polygamous mar- 
riages of some of the patriarchs are felt by the nar- 
rator (J) to need excuse and apology, as being 
infringements of a current monogamous ideal. 
Even more unmistakable is the monogamous ideal 
displayed in the Wisdom literature. The Golden 
AB C of the Perfect Wife ” in Prov. xxxi. 10-31 
is certainly monogamous; in fact, throughout the 
Book of Proverbs “monogamy is assumed” (Toy, 
“Proverbs,” p. xii. ; comp. Cheyne, “Job and Solo- 
mon,” p. 136). Ben Sira, moreover, as well as Tobit, 
confirms this conclusion (comp. History of Susanna 
23, 69), though, while Ben Sira’s view of woman is 
lower on the whole than that of the canonical Prov- 
erbs, Tobit’s is quite as high as the highest ideal. 
Job is monogamous. So is the Song of Solomon. 
Harper gives a most convincing argument in 
this sense in his edition of the Song of Solomon 
I (Cambridge, 1902; comp, especially pp. xxxi. 


anu xxxi v.;. . . ... 

From another side the monogamous ideal is illus- 
trated by the prophetic use of marriage as typical 
of the relation between God and Israel. In this 
sense monogamy becomes the corollary of the divine 
Unity (comp. Hamburger, “R. B. T.” i., s.v. “Viel- 
weiberei”). It is a commonplace of prophetic lm- 
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agery to describe God as the husband and Israel as 
the bride (comp. Hosea, passim ; the exquisite passage 
Jer. ii. 2; also ib. iii. 14, xxxi. 82), in contrast to idol- 
atry, which is typical of impure married life (Isa. 
liv. 5, and many other passages). Infidelity toward 
God is expressed under the figure of whoredom (see 
Driver on Deut. xxxi. 16). The same figure of the 
relation of God to Israel passed over to the later Ju- 
daism: and a similar figure is prominent in Chris- 
tianity also. 

As to the Law, the facts have already been treated 
in part under Bigamy, Monogamy was not legally 
enforced. In the case of the Levigate Makkiage, 
monoganyy was legalh r invaded; otherwise, polyg- 
amy was merely tolerated and not set up as a laud- 
able rule. But on the other hand the Law made sev- 
eral provisions which are of a nature to act as bars 
to polygamy. By positively prohibiting an Israelite 
eunuch-class (Deut. xxiii. 1) the possibility of the 
large Oriental harem was much di- 
Legal minished (see, however, Eunucii). 
Aspects. Royal license in the matter of polyg- 
amy is denounced (Deut. xvii. 17), 
and in later times it is chiefly the un- Jewish Herod 
who is represented as having a large harem. The 
high priest, in the traditional explanation of Lev. 
xxi. 13, was restricted to one wife (Yoma i. 1 ; Yeb. 
59a; Maimonides, “Yad,” Issure Biali, xvii. 13). 
Perhaps the most effective deterrent of polygamy 
was the equality of rights established among a 
man’s wives if he took more than one. The law of 
Ex. xxi. 10, “if he take himself another wife, her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage, he 
shall not diminish,” must in ancient as in medieval 
times have made polygamy unattractive, if not im- 
possible, except to the very wealthy (comp. Luck- 
ock, “History of Marriage,” 1894, pp. 13 et seq.). 
Again, the law of inheritance, by which the child 
of a second and favorite wife could not be preferred 
to the child of a less-beloved wife, must have stood as 
a bar to a second marriage. This law (Deut. xxi. 
15), by its use of the terms “hated ” and “beloved ” 
of the two wives, also gives incidentally the main 
social objection to polygamy, namely, the difficulty 
of maintaining under a polygamous regime cordial 
relations within the home (Nowack, “Hebriiische 
Arcliaologie,” i. 159). It is certain that polygamy 
did not largely prevail in Israel (ib. 158). Until 
strict monogamy generally established itself after 
the Exile, the Jew had for the most part only 
one wife, with, perhaps, a secondary consort of 
lower status (a similar custom is revealed by the 
code of Hammurabi; see Johns in Hastings, “Diet. 
Bible,” extra vol., p. 599a). 

It was the consideration of the difficulty of main- 
taining a happy home-life that practically abrogated 
polygamy among the Jews after the Exile. The 
ideal of Jewish family life is very high in the Wis- 
dom literature; and the ideal continually rose with 
subsequent centuries. Giidemann rightly sees in 
this argument the strongest evidence of the monog- 
amous condition of the Jews for centuries before 
monogamy was legally enforced (comp. Giidemann, 

’* Das Judentlium,” 1902, pp. 7 et seq.). It may be 
clearly seen from Ps. cxxviii., in which the do- 
mestic happiness of the monogamist God -fearer is 


depicted. This psalm has thus been appropriately 
introduced into the Church marriage service, as 
well as into the Synagogue processional for the 
Bridegroom of the Law. 

That polygamy survived into the Christian era 
is, however, asserted by Josephus (“Ant.” xvii. 1, 
§2); and lie himself (“ Vita,” § 75) seems to have 
had one wife in Palestine and another 
Josephus in Egypt (comp. Low, “Gesammelte 
and the Scliriften,” iii. 47). Such a practise is 
Talmud, forbidden by a baraita in Yeb. 37a ; and 
this prohibition is (with certain limita- 
tions) introduced into the Sliulhan ‘Arnk (Eben lia- 
‘Ezer, ii. 11). The Talmud certainly does not enact 
monogamy (see Bigamy) ; and as far as the Law is 
concerned, Justin Martyr (“ Dial, cum Trypli.” § 134) 
is not wrong in asserting that in his time (2d cent. 
c.e.) Jews were permitted to have four or five 
wives. But it is very doubtful whether they availed 
themselves of the permission. Frankel (“Grund- 
linien des Mosaiscli-Talmudischen Eherechts,” 1860) 
maintains the prevalence of monogamy; and his 
view was not seriously shaken by the criticisms of 
Low ( l.c . pp. 48 et seq.), who does not contest Fran- 
kel ’s main position, but merely adduces some evi- 
dence to show that Frankel’s conclusion was per- 
haps stated without sufficient reserve. It is not 
necessary to examine the details further here; for 
the main fact remains that the general impression 
made by the Talmudic evidence is altogether favor- 
able to Frankel ’s contention (comp, the statement 
of Amram in “The Jewish Law of Divorce,” 1897, 
p. 76, note 3: “There are many indications in the 
Mislmali that monogamy was the rule arid polygamy 
the exception”; he cites Yeb. ii. 9, 10— on which 
Frankel also lays stress — where the presumption 
that a messenger bringing a document of divorce 
from foreign parts bad assisted in divorcing the 
woman because lie wished to marry her himself, is 
rebutted by the fact that lie had a wife living at the 
time). It is, however, on the general impression 
that one relies in adopting the. view of Frankel. 
Edersheim (“ Hist, of the Jewish Nation,” 1896, p. 
272) is equally emphatic. 

The Jewish law reached the Middle Ages with 
polygamy permitted, but not much practised. The- 
oretically a man might have several 
The Middle wives if he wished, for R. Ami’s view 
Ages. to the contrary does not seem to have 
been accepted (Yeb. 65a, below). So 
in his codification of the Jewish law, Maimonides 
(“Yad,” Isliut, xiv. ; comp. Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 
lia-‘Ezer, i. 9) makes it lawful for man to contract 
many simultaneous marriages. But this must not 
be taken to represent the personal opinion of Mai- 
monides, especially if the letter attributed to him 
concerning the French (Provencal) rabbis be au- 
thentic. In that letter Maimonides scornfully attacks 
the practise of bigamy with an abusive vigor cer- 
tainly unusual with him (on this letter see Kobak’s. 
“Jeschurun,” iii. 46-55). The law, as laid down 
in the Talmud and codified by Maimonides, re- 
quired, however, that the husband should not only 
insure to each wife adequate maintenance (each 
wife could claim a separate domicile), but should 
also secure for each full conjugal rights. Sucli 
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restrictions arc essentially foreign to a potygamous 
condition. 

It may be inferred that, except in the case of child- 
lessness, very few European Jews in the Middle 
Ages were other than monogamous. It must be re- 
membered that in the Jewish view the purpose of 
marriage was not to satisfy carnal desires, but to 
raise up a family; hence it was not uncommon that 
a man was permitted and even urged 
Monogamy to take a second wife when this pur- 
Becomes pose was unfulfilled. It is open to 
Jewish question whether a simultaneous mar- 
Law. riage or a divorce of the first wife 
would be the more humane or expe- 
dient course ; but while the Jewish theory as to the 
purpose of marriage prevailed, one or other course 
was natural in case of the wife’s sterility. At all 
events when R. Gersliom at the beginning of the 
eleventh century succeeded with the utmost ease in 
making monogamy the law for Western Jews, he 
was merely formalizing current practise (comp. 
Gtidemann, “Gesch.” i. 11, ii. 165, iii. 116; Abra- 
hams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” eh. vii.). 
Graetz’s arguments to show that polygamy prevailed 
in Europe in R. Gersliom \s time are refuted by Har- 
kavy in the Hebrew edition of Graetz (iii. 367, note 
N'p). On R. Gershom’s celebrated herein see 
Bigamy and Geksiiom b. Judah. 

In Mohammedan parts of Europe, as well as in 
the Orient generally, the law of monogamy was 
not, and is not, formally accepted. Occasional cases 
of bigamy are found in Spain as late as the four- 
teenth century (for a case in 1322 comp. Kayscrling 
in “Monatsschrift,” 1865, pp. 390-391, and add the 
evidence from the Responsa of Isaac b. Slieshet, 

1901, § 20). But it may be doubted whether any 
clear cases can be produced of such marriages ex- 
cept for specific reasons which the Jewish theory 
of marriage regarded as adequate (comp., for in- 
stance, RaSHBA’s testimony in TurEben lia- k Ezer). 
The objection in the Orient to Gershom’s rule 
turned on this very point as well as on the 

levirate difficulty. That even in the 
Conditions Orient bigamy was against the senti- 
in ment of many may be seen from the 
the Orient, customary undertaking (included in 
the ketubali) b} r the husband that he 
will not take a second wife. The insertion of such 
a clause is termed “customary” in the Tur Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, § 119, near end (comp. Abrahams, l.c. p. 
120, and Jew. Encyc. vii. 476, s.v. Ketubaii). Thus 
in the East a voluntary promise often replaced what 
was law in the West. No doubt cases of bigamy 
still occur among Eastern Jews (see references in 
Westermarck, “ History of Human Marriage,” Index, 
s.v. “Jews”); but such cases are surprisingly rare. 
In addition to the citations in Kalisch (Commentaiy 
on Leviticus, ii. 374), the following may be quoted : 
“Asa rule, the Oriental Jews are practically monog- 
amists” (Lucy Garnett, “The Women of Turkey,” 
1891, p. 12); “Bigamy [in Morocco] is also legal, 
though uncommon ” (Budgett Meakin, “ The Moors, ” 

1902, p. 443); “They [the Yemenites] rarely marry 
more than one wife” (M. Thomas, “Two Years in 
Palestine and Syria,” 1900, p. 40). For similar state- 
ments as to Teheran and Safed see “Revue des 


Ecoles de 1’ Alliance Israelite Universelle,” No. 2, p. 
166; No, 3, p, 195, It is indeed to the schools, now 
so beneficently established in most parts of the East, 
that one must look for a complete legalization of 
what is after all the ordinary rule and custom in 
regard to monogamy. 

j. I. A. 

MONOTHEISM : The belief in one God. The 
French writer Ernest Renan has propounded the 
theory that the monotheistic instinct was a Semitic 
trait, and that therefore the universal belief that it 
was characteristic of the Hebrews alone must be 
modified. But later research into Semitic origins 
has demonstrated the untenability of Renan’s con- 
tention. Robertson Smith has summed up the mat- 
ter with the statement that “what is often described 
as a natural tendency of Semitic religion toward eth- 
ical monotheism is in the main nothing more than 
a consequence of the alliance of religion with mon- 
archy ” (“Rel. of Sem.” p. 74; Montefiore, “Hibbert 
Lectures,” p. 24; Schreiner, “Die Jungsten Urtheile 
liber das Judenthum,” p. 7). The Hebrews alone of 
all the Semitic peoples reached the stage of pure 
monotheism, through the teachings of their prophets ; 
however, it required centuries of development before 
every trace of idolatry disappeared even from among 
them, and before they stood forth as a “unique 
people on earth,” worshipers of the one God and of 
Him alone. 

In Hebrew tradition the origin of the belief in the 
one God is connected with the religious awaken- 
ing of the patriarch Abraham. Later 
Rise of the legends describe circumstantially how 

Belief. Abraham reached this belief (Beer, 
“Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung 
der Judischen Sage”; see Abraham). Though the 
tradition contains without doubt the kernel of the 
truth, modern criticism holds that the Hebrew 
tribes were brought to a clear realization of the 
difference between their God and the gods of the 
surrounding nations through the work and teach- 
ings of Moses. The acceptance of the pure mon- 
otheistic belief by the whole people was a slow 
process at best ; how slow, many statements in the 
historical and prophetical books of the .Bible prove 
amply. Throughout the period of the first com- 
monwealth there was constant reversion to idolatry 
on the part of the people (comp. Judges ii. 11-13, 
17, 19; iii. 7; viii. 33; x. 6, 10, 13; I Sam. viii. 8, 
xii. 10; I Kings ix. 9, xiv, 9, xvi. 31; II Kings 
xvii. 7, xxii. 17; Isa. ii. 8, x. 11, xxxi. 7; Jer. i. 
16; vii. 9, 18; ix. 13; xi. 10, 13, 17; xii. 16; xiii. 10; 
xvi. 11; xix. 4-5, 23; xxii. 9; xxxii. 29, 35; xliv. 
3, 5, 15; Hos. ii. 7, iii. 1, iv. 17, viii, 4, xi. 2; Ps. 
cvi. 36; II Chron. vii. 22; xxiv. 18; xxviii. 2, 25; 
xxxiii. 7 ; xxxiv. 25). Forgetful of their obligation 
to worship Yhwii and Him alone, the people fol- 
lowed after the “ ba'alim ” ; the “ bamot ” and the 
“ asherot ” dotted the land ; frequently, too, the Is- 
raelites confounded the worship of 
Monolatry. Yiiwii with the worship of Baal. 

In the development of religious be- 
lief in Israel there are indications of a growth 
through various stages before the conception of ab- 
solute uncompromising monotheism was reached. 
Down to the eighth -century prophets, the religion 
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of the people was monolatrous rather than monothe- 
istic; they considered Yiiwn to be the one God and 
their God, but not the one and only God. He was 
the national God of Israel as Chemosh was the god 
of Moab and Milkom the god of Ammon (Hum. 
xxi. 29; Judges xi. 24; I Kings xi. 88). He was 
not yet the God of all the nations and of the uni- 
verse. The existence of other gods was not defini- 
tively denied ; even the second commandment does 
not disclaim the existence of other gods; it merely 
forbids Israel to bow down to them or serve them 
(comp. Deut. iv. 19). There was, in truth there 
could be, no other God in Israel; but this, it is held, 
did not affect the reality of the gods of other nations ; 
though, in comparison with the might and glory of 
Yhwii, they were weak and powerless. A very 
early poem has the words, “ Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the gods? ” (Ex. xv. 11)— a sufficient 
indication that the idea that there were other gods 
was in the writer’s mind. In a later psalm there is 
a reminiscence of this early state of thought — 
“There is none like unto thee among the gods ” (Ps. 
lxxxvi. 8, R. V.). 

As among other Semitic peoples (Smith, l.c. p. 
91), so, too, in early Israel the closest relationship 
was supposed to subsist between the Deity, the 
land, and the people. Yhwh was the God not only 
of Israel the people (II Sam. vii. 28; I Kings viii. 

59), but of the land of Israel ; He could 
God, Land, be approached nowhere else (comp, 
and the story of Naaman, II Kings v. 15) 
People. the great conception of His omnipres- 
ence as held by the author off the 139tli 
Psalm was not yet reached. Thus when David was 
compelled by his enemies to flee he complained bit- 
terly : “ They have driven me out this day that I 
should not cleave unto the inheritance of the Lord, 
saying, Go, serve other gods ” (I Sam. xxvi. 19, R. 
V.); and the prophet Hosea speaks of the domain of 
the Israelites as “God’s land ”• (ix. 7). The triple 
relationship of God, people, and land is forcibly 
expressed in as late a passage as the prayer of the 
Deuteronomist, “Look down from thy holy habita- 
tion, from heaven, and bless thy people Israel, and 
the land which thou hast given us ” (Deut. xxvi. 15). 

In Israel, then, and in Israel’s land Yhwh was 
sole God. Even this preparatory stage to uni- 
versal monotheism was not reached until centuries 
after the occupation of the land ; there was a syn- 
cretism of religious cults; the people were tolerant 
of the local ba‘alim; Jeroboam was able to set up 
the calf-gods at Dan and Bethel without arousing a 
great outcry. 

Yhwh alone in the land, the land Yhwh’s alone, 
the worship of no other god to be tolerated in the 
land — this was the program of the zealous prophet 
Elijah, and in his activity there was a decided step 
forward to the recognition of Yhwii alone as the 
God of Israel. For Elijah it was Yhwh only or 
nothing; “How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then 
follow him ” (I Kings xviii. 21). Monolatry reaches 
its supreme expression in Elijah: “Yhwii is God” 
is the watchword of his activity; there is room for 
none other in Israel. 

From this attitude of Elijah it was but a step to 


pure monotheism ; the belief is found in full flower 
in the speeches of the great eighth-century prophets ; 
the genius of Amos and his successors carried the 
conception of the “oneness” of Yhwh to its utter- 
most limit, although even in their time the people 
did not reach this height of thought; it was only 
after the return from the Babylonian exile that the 
monotheistic belief was a positive possession of the 
people as well as of the great spirits to whom the 
truth was first vouchsafed. 

The modern view of the development of religious 
thought in Israel is that the conception of pure mono- 
theism was reached through three channels — through 
the recognition of God in nature and in history, 
and through the belief in the ethical character or 
holiness of God. When Yhwh was 
True Mono- recognized as the Creator of heaven 
theism. and earth and all that in them is 
(comp. Amos v. 8, ix. 6), when the 
appellation “ the Lord of the heavenly hosts ” was 
given Him (Amos iv. 18, v. 27, Hebr.), when the 
whole earth was spoken of as being full of His glory 
(Isa. vi. 3), then there was room for no other god; 
for the conception of God as the Lord and Creator 
of nature carried with it, as a necessary corollary, 
the belief that there was no god beside Him (Jer. 
x. 11). The great conceptions of the Prophets that 
Yhwh punishes wrong-doing not only in Israel but 
in other nations (Amos i.-ii.), that He is the arbiter 
of the destinies of such other nations (ib. ix. 7), that 
He uses heathen kings as instruments of punishment 
or salvation, as when Isaiah speaks of the Assyrian 
monarch as “the rod of God’s anger,” when Jere- 
miah points to the Babylonian king as the instru- 
ment whereby God will punish Jerusalem, and 
when deutero-Isaiah refers to Cyrus as God’s 
anointed— all this involves the conclusion that there 
was no god but Yhwii, for His dominion extended 
not only over Israel, but over the nations of the earth 
also, and His guiding hand directed the course of 
kings and peoples in the working out of their history. 

But the conception of the holiness of Yiiwh (Isa. 
v. 16, vi. 3 ; Hab. ii. 3), the recognition of His eth- 
ical character, led more than anything else to mono- 
theism, as Kuenen has pointed out (“ Ilibbert Lec- 
tures,” 1882, p. 127). As long as Yhwii was looked 
upon as only the national God, it was a question of 
the supremacy of the strongest as between Him and 
the national gods of other peoples. But when God 
was presented primarily in His ethical character and 
worshiped as the God of holiness, there was no longer 
any measure of comparison. If Yiiwh was the 
holy God, then the other gods were not. Here was 
an entirely new element; Yiiwh as the moral gov- 
ernor of men and nations was absolutely unique; 
the gods of the nations were “elilim ” ( = “noth- 
ings”; Isa. ii. 8, 18, 29; x. 10-11; xix. 1, 8; xxxi. 

7; Hab. ii. 18; Ezek. xxx. 13), “ vanity ” (Jer. ii. 

5, viii. 19, x. 15, xvi. 19, xviii. 15; Isa. xliv. 9, 
lix. 4), “lies” (Amos ii. 4; Hab. ii. 18; Jer. xxix. 
31), “abomination” (I-Ios. ix. 10; Jer. iv. 1, vii. 30, 

xiii. 27, xxxii. 34; Ezek. v. 11; vii. 20; xx. 7-8, 
30; Isa. xliv. 19). 

The doctrine of absolute monotheism is preached 
in the most emphatic manner by Jeremiah (x. 10; 

xiv. 22; xxiii. 36; xxxii. 18, 27) and the Deuterono- 
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mist (iv. 35, 39), but the Biblical teaching on the sub- 
ject may be said to have culminated in Isaiah 
of Babylon. Yiiwii, though in a peculiar sense the 
God of Israel, is still the God of all 
Culmina- the world. This prophet’s standpoint 
tion is uncompromising: “I, even I, am 
in Isaiah, the Lord ; and beside me there is no 
savior” (xliii. 11); “I am the first, 
and I am the last ; and besides me there is no God ” 
(xliv. 6, xlviii. 12); “that they may know from the 
rising of the sun to the setting thereof that there is 
none besides me; I am God and there is none else ” 
(xlv. 6, Hebr.). In the post-exilic psalms and such 
other portions of the Bible as were produced during 
the second commonwealth — Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel— the belief in the one God 
and in Him alone is positively assured. Not only in 
Palestine was monotheism now the sure possession 
of the Jewish people, but it may be said that the 
Judaism of the Diaspora is conscious of itself as the 
bearer of the monotheistic doctrine and as being 
therein distinguished from all its surroundings 
(comp. Friedlander, “Gesch. der Jiidischen Apolo- 
getik,” p. 217). In proof of this latter statement 
many passages can be cited from the apocryphal 
and the pseudepigraphical writings. “Let them 
[the nations] know thee, as we also have known 
thee, that there is no God but only thou, O God ” 
(Ecclus. xxxvi. 5; comp, also xliii. 28); “neither is 
there any God besides thee, that careth for all ” 
(Wisdom of Solomon xii. 18); “O Lord, Lord God, 
the Creator of all things, . . . who alone art King 
and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who 
alone art righteous and almighty and eternal ” (II 
Macc. i. 24-25 ; comp. Ep. Jer. 5, in Kautzsch, “ Apo- 
kryplien,” i. 226 ; Aristeas Letter, 134 : zb. ii. 16 ; Sibyl- 
lines, Proem, 7, 15, 54; iii. 584tf£st J 9., v. 76 et seq. : ib. 
i. 184, 196, 207; comp, also Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, 
§ 5). 

The spread of Christianity with its doctrine of the 
divinity of its founder called forth a number of ex- 
pressions from the Jewish sages toucli- 
Talmudic ing the subject of the absolute unity 
Attitude, of God; thus a commentary on the 
first commandment reads, “A king of 
flesh and blood has a father and a brother ; but God 
says, ‘ With Me it is not so ; “ I am the first ” because 
I have no father, and “ I am the last ” because I have 
no brother; and “besides me there is no God,” be- 
cause I have no son ’ ” (Ex. R. xxix. 5). A similar 
expression is used in explanation of Ecclus. iv. 8 
(“ There is one alone, and there is not a second ”) : “ he 
hath neither child nor brother ; but hear, O Israel, the 
Lord is our God, the Lord is One ” (Deut. R. ii. 33). 
There can be little doubt that such a saying as 
“Whoever draws out the pronunciation of the word 
‘ one ’ [in the Shema 1 ], his days and years will be 
lengthened ” is of similar import (Ber. 13b) ; the em- 
phasizing of the unity was the particular character- 
istic of the faithful in a world of dualistic and trini- 
tarian propaganda. As long as a man refused 
allegiance to other gods he was looked upon as a 
Jew ; “ whoever denies the existence of other gods is 
called a Jew” (Meg. 13a). 

The unity of God was a revealed truth for the 
Jew; there was no need of proofs to establish it; it 


was the leading tenet of the faith; nor is any at- 
tempt at such proof found until the time of the 
medieval Jewish philosophers, who, in building up 
their systems of religious philosophy, devoted con- 
siderable space to the consideration of the attributes 
of God, especially of His unity. Proofs for the 
unity are given at length by Saadia (“Emunot we- 
De‘ot,” i. 7), Maimonides (“Moreh,” ii. 1), Gerson- 
ides (“Milhamot Adonai,” iii. 3), and Hasdai Crescas 
(“Or Adonai,” iii. 4). 

The belief in the unity was formulated by Maimon- 
ides as the second of the thirteen articles of the faith 
known as the Maimonidean Creed : “ I believe that 
the Creator, Blessed be His name, is One, and that 
no unity is like His in any form, and that He alone 
is our God, who was, is, and ever will be.” Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol expressed the idea in another man- 
ner in his great liturgical poem “ Keter Malkut ” : 
“ Thou art One, the first great Cause of all ; Thou 
art One, and none can penetrate — not even the wise 
in heart — the mystery of Thy unfathomable unity; 
Thou art One, the Infinitely Great.” This state- 
ment of belief found constant expression in the lit- 
urgy, as in the Minhah service for Sabbath afternoon 
(“ Thou art One and Thy name is One ”), and in such 
liturgical poems as the “ Adon ‘Olam” (“He is One 
and there is no second, to compare to Him or asso- 
ciate with Him ”)and the “ Yigdal ” (“ He is One and 
there is no unity like His unity. . . . His unity is 
unending ”). 

The profession of the unity is the climax of the 
devotion of the greatest of the holy days, the Day 
of Atonement. At death it is the last word to fall 
from the Jew’s lips and from the lips of the by- 
standers. This has been Judaism’s great contri- 
bution to the religious thought of mankind, and still 
constitutes the burden of its Messianic ideal, the 
coming of the day when all over the world “ God 
shall be One and His name One ” (comp. Zech. xiv. 
9). See Shema 4 . 

j. D. P. 

MONREAL : City in Navarre, situated three 
miles from Pamplona; to be distinguished from a 
city of the same name in Aragon. A small number 
of Jews lived here in a “Juderia.” In 1320 the 
Jews of Pamplona, who were threatened by the 
shepherds, fled to Monreal and, supported by the 
brave D. Alfonso of Aragon, united with their co- 
believers in defending themselves against the pur- 
suing herdsmen; 170 of them were, however, killed. 
In 1366 there were fourteen Jews in Monreal ; in 
1380 the Jews paid taxes to the local abbot; in 
1477 their number had become so small that they 
held divine worship in a private house. D. Juze 
Orabuena, chief rabbi of Navarre and bod} T -physi- 
cian to the king, received houses in the Monreal 
Juderia as a present from the king. 

Bibliography: Usque, Consolagam , p. 182a; Ibn Verga, Shc- 

bet Yelnulalu p. 6; Joseph ha-Koben, 'Emck ha-Baha. p. 

61; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien. i. 36; Griitz, 

Gesch. viil.; Jacobs, Sources , Nos. 1465, 1571; Boletin Acad. 

Hist, xxiii. 142; R. E. J. xxvii. 275. 

s. M. K. 

MONSTER. See Leviathan. 

MONTAGU, HYMAN : English numismatist 
and lawyer ; died in London Feb. 18, 1895 ; son of 
Samuel Moses (having later assumed the name of 
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Montagu); educated at the City of London School. 
Articled to a firm of lawyers, lie passed liis final ex- 
amination with distinction, and established himself 
as an expert in bankruptcy law. In early life a 
collector of beetles., he afterward took up coin- 
collecting, which lie pursued with enterprising in- 
dustry, becoming a numismatist of the highest rank. 
He presented a valuable collection of coins to the 
British Museum. 

His principal works on numismatics are: (1) 
“Catalogue, with Illustrations, of a Collection of 
Milled English Coins Dating from the Reign of 
George I. to that of Queen Victoria 77 (1890); (2) 
“The Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage, and Patterns 
for Coins of England from the Reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Queen Victoria” (1885-93). Ilis collection 
of Greek coins was especially noteworthy; and the 
sale catalogue of it became the standard work on 

the subject. lie was the author of many essays on 
coinage, contributed to the publications of learned 
societies, and was a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. 

Montagu compiled the catalogue of coins for the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, 1887, 
for which, too, he wrote an introductory essay on 
Jewish coins and medals. He was for many years 
honorary secretary of Jews’ College and a member of 
the education committee of that institution. He was 
also honorary solicitor for the industrial committee 
of the Stepney Jewish and the Board of Guardians 
schools, and a member of the committee of the Aged 
Needy Society. 

Bibliography : Jew. Chvon, and Jew. World, Feb. 22, 1805, 

J. G. L. 

MONTAGU, SIR SAMUEL, Bart. : English 
banker and communal worker; born at Liverpool 
Dec. 21, 1832; son of Louis Samuel, his name, 
“Montagu Samuel,” having been in his early boy- 
hood reversed by his parents, lie went to London in 
1847, and in 1853 founded the firm of Samuel Mon- 
tagu & Co., foreign bankers, in Leadenhall street, 
afterward in Old Broad street. 

In the Jewish community of London Montagu has 
been a prominent figure. For over a quarter of a 
century lie has been connected with the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, the Board of Deputies, the 
United Synagogue, and other Jewish institutions. 

In 1870 lie established and became president of 
the Jewish Working Men’s Club. He has also been 
greatly interested in the building of new syna- 
gogues. In 1875 lie founded, in conjunction with 
Lord Rothschild, the first industrial Jewish school 
in Jerusalem. In 1882, at the instance of the Man- 
sion House (Russo-Jewish) Committee, of which lie 
became treasurer, lie went to Brody to inspect the 
emigration to America, In 1884 lie visited the 
United States to inspect the Jewish agricultural col- 
onies there. In 1886, Montagu visited several towns 
in Russian Poland and Russia proper, but was 
ordered by the Russian government to leave Moscow 
within twenty -four hours. In 1890 he merged the 
various liebras in the East End of London in the 
Federation of Synagogues, of which lie became the 
first president. 

In the general community Sir Samuel is or has 


been a justice of the peace for .London and Hamp- 
shire; deputy lieutenant for the Tower Hamlets; 
member of the Gold and Silver Commission (1887- 
1890); and member of Parliament in the Liberal in- 
terest for the Whitechapel Division of the Tower 
Hamlets (1885-1900). lie was created a baronet by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894. In Oct,, 1900, lie contested 
unsuccessfully the parliamentary seat for Central 
Leeds. He lias taken great interest in the proposal 
to introduce decimal coinage into England. 

Bibliography : Banker'* Magazine, Sept., 1888 ; Jew. Chron. 
Aiur. 5, 1802; Sept, 28, lSOO. 

• T - G. Li. 

MONTALBAN : City in Aragon ; not lo be con- 
fused with Montalban in Castile, in the archbishop- 
ric of Toledo, which was also inhabited by Jews. 
Montalban possessed a Jewish community as early 

as the fcmrteontli century. In 1306 the governor of 

the place received permission to admit ten Jewish 
families which had been expelled from France. He 
was then given charge of the Jews and was empow- 
ered to adjust all their litigations. At the disputa- 
tion in Tortosa the Montalban community was rep- 
resented by Abu Ganda. A certain Jacob of Mont- 
alban died a martyr at Ancona in 1556. 

Bibliography; Isaac 1>. Sliesliet, Bespanea, § 510; Shchet 
Yclmdah, p. US ; R. E. j. xl. 153 ; Jacobs, Sources , Nos. 759! 

I 1095, 1197. 

•T. M. K, 

MONTALTO, FILOTHEO ELIAU (ELI- 
JAH) : Portuguese physician; born at Gastello 
Branco in the middle of the sixteenth century ; died 
at Tours, France, in 1616, According to Kayscr- 
ling (“ Die Juden in Navarra,” p. 146), Montalto was 
a brother of the physician Amatus Lusitanus; but 
this supposition is not sufficiently corroborated to 
make it probable. 

Montalto was brought up by his Marano parents 
in the Jewish religion, and to this lie remained 
faithful during his entire life. Having graduated as 
physician, lie left his native country, where he was 
always exposed to the rigors of the Inquisition, and 
went to Italy. He settled first at Leghorn (c. 1598), 
and several years later at Venice, In the latter city 
lie made the acquaintance of Concino Concini, on 
whose recommendation he was invited by Maria de 
Medici to come as physician to the French court. 
Montalto liad declined many high positions in Italy 
—chief among them being that of successor to the 
renowned Mercurial in the University of Padua— 
because he feared that if he accepted them he would 
not be able to perform his religious obligations. In 
accepting Maria de Medici’s invitation, therefore, lie 
made it a condition that lie should have complete 
religious freedom, and be exempt from any service 
on Saturday, although the rabbis of Venice decided 
that in cases of emergency he might travel on that 
day; 

Montalto, who became a general favorite, was ap- 
pointed councilor ; and lie remained at the French 
court until his death, which occurred suddenly while 
he was accompanying Louis XIII. to Tours, Maria 
de Medici caused the body to be embalmed, and 
sent it, accompanied by Morteiraand certain of Mont- 
alto’s relatives, to Amsterdam for burial. 

Montalto was considered a high authority, not 
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■only in medicine but in all branches of science. 
Among his numerous works on medicine the most 
important were; (1) “Optica Intra Philosophise et 
Mediciure Aream de Visu, de Visus Organo et Ob- 
jecto r riieor. Accurate Complectens” (Florence, 1600) ; 
(2) “ Archipatliologia in Qua Internarum Capitis 
Ailectionum, Essentia, Causae Signa, Praesagia, et 
Curat io Accuratissima Indagine Disseruntur 77 (Paris, 
1614 ; St. Gervais, 1618; Nuremberg, 1686) ; (3) “Con- 
sultationes Mediae Itemque de Sensu et Sensato 
Super Aristotelem 77 (1614). Montalto was the author 
also of the following polemical works, still extant 
in manuscript : (1) “ Sobre el Oapitulo 58 de Eza}’as 
e Outros Textos da Sag rad a Escritura, 77 divided into 
three parts (Columbia University [New York] MS.) ; 
(2) u Livro Fay to . '. . em Que Mostra a Verdade 
de Diversos Textos, e Ouzos, Que Alegao as Gentili- 
dades para Confirmar Suas Seictas” (Wolf, “Bibl. 
Hobr.” iii. 104); (3) ” Kazonamiento del Senor H. 
M . . . . cm Paris, por Mandado del Re} 7 Enrique 
IV. Delante de los Mayores Teologos y Doctores de 
Su Corte.” 

Bibliography: Barrios, Relation de los Poc.tas y Escritorcs 
Es nannies dc la Nation Judayca, p. 55; Manasseh ben Is- 
rael. MUmch Yisracl p.57; Griitz, Gcscli. ix. 485-490; Kay- 
serling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 73. 

D. L Jill. 

MONTANA : One of the northwestern states of 
the American Union. It was organized as a territory 
in 1864, and admitted as a state in 1889. It has the 
following Jewish communities : Helena, the capital 
of the state, with a benevolent association founded 
in 1S72 and a congregation, Emanu-El, founded in 
1887. Its rabbi is Jacob Mielziner. Helena lias 
also a social club and a ladies’ auxiliary society. 
Butte, with two congregations. Of the older, the 
B’nai Israel, founded in 1897, the present rabbi is 
Harry Weiss; the community has a Hebrew benevo- 
lent association founded in 1S81. Anaconda, with 
a congregation, B’uai Israel. A. 

MONTATJBAN, B. ELIEZER. See Dau- 
phin e. 

MONTE DI PIETA. See Pawnbrokers. 

MONTEEIOBE : Anglo- Jewish family which 
derives its name from a town in Italy. In 1856 there 
were three towns so named in the Pontifical States, 
but from which of the three the family came is not 
definitely known. As far back as 1630 the Monte- 
fiores were settled at Ancona as merchants. From 
Ancona they, or some of them, seem to have' gone to 
Leghorn. Thither, about the end of the seven- 
teenth or the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Judah. Montefiore went, and was taken 
into business by liis uncle, Isach Vita Montefiore. 
Judah married a daughter of the Medinas, by whom 
he had four sons. The third son, Moses Vita 
(Haim) Montefiore, married, in 1752, Esther Han- 
nah, daughter of Massaliod Bacall, a Moorish mer- 
chant of Leghorn. Moses had seventeen children. 
The third, Samuel, married Grace, daughter of 
Abraham Mocatta, and became the grandfather of 
Haim Guedalla. The fourth/ Joseph Elias, was 
the father of Sir Moses Montefiore. The seventh, 
Eliezer, married a granddaughter of Simon Bar- 
row of Amsterdam, and emigrated to the West In- 
dies. He became the father of Joseph Barrow 


Montefiore (1803-93) and Jacob Montefiore (1801-95), 
both of whom were among the early pioneers of 
Australia. But the most notable was the sixth son, 
Joshua, who bad seven children by a second mar- 
riage. 

Abraham Montefiore; Stock-broker; bora in 
London 1788; died at Lyons 1824; son of Joseph 
Elias Montefiore and brother of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, with whose commercial career he was after- 
ward identified. He first adopted a trade and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Flower, silk-merchant of Wat- 
ling street. In the silk trade he realized a small 
fortune, but being ambitious to push forward more 
rapidly, he joined his brother Aloses in business; the 
firm of Montefiore Brothers thus formed carried on 
business in Shorters’ court, Throgmorton street. 

Montefiore was exceptionally fortunate on the 
Stock Exchange and left behind him a very large 
fortune. In 1824 he died at Lyons, on his way 
home from Cannes, whither he had gone for the 
reestablishment of his health. He was twice mar- 
ried: by his first wife, a daughter of George Hall 
of the London Stock Exchange, he had one daugh- 
ter, Mary, who married Benjamin Mocatta; and by 
bis second wife, Henrietta Rothschild, he had two 
sons and two daughters. 

Bibliography: L. Wolf. Life of Sir Moses Montefiore, pp. 

13, 15, 18, 25. London, 1885. 

Charlotte Montefiore : Authoress ; bora in Lon- 
don 1818; died there July 2, 1854. She took an 
active part in the Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Loan 
and Visiting Society as well as in the Jewish Emi- 
gration Society, of which she was one of the found- 
ers. She was the active friend of the Jews’ Free 
School, the Jews’ Infant School, the West Metropol- 
itan School, and of many other educational estab- 
lishments. Her reading was extensive, especially in 
moral and ethical philosophy. She was a contribu- 
tor to many publications calculated to improve and 
elevate Jewish youth. For the “Cheap Jewish Li- 
brary” she wrote “The Way to Get Rich, 77 “The 
Birthday,” “Caleb Asher, 77 etc. ; she wrote also “A 
Few Words to the Jews 77 (London, 1851). 

bibliography; Jew. Giron. July 14, 1854; Kayserling, Die 

Jildisehcn Frauen , pp. 275-278. 

Claude Goldsmid Montefiore : English scholar 
and philanthropist ; younger son of Nathaniel Mon- 
tefiore; bora in 1S58. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a first class in 
the classical final examination, and where he came 
under the influence of Jowett and T. H. Green. In- 
tended originally for the ministry of the Reform 
congregation of England, he studied theology in 
Berlin, but finding himself unable to sympathize 
with the arrest of the Reform Movement, he devoted 
himself instead to scholarly and philanthropic pur- 
suits. Pie nevertheless continued to be a spiritual 
teacher and preacher, though in a lay capacity, and 
published a volume of sermons, in conjunction with 
Israel Abrahams, entitled “Aspects of Judaism” 
(London, 1894). In 1886 he was selected by the 
I-Iibbert trustees to deliver the Hibbcrt course of 
lectures for 1892 (“The Origin of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Ancient Hebrews”). In these lec- 
tures Montefiore made a permanent contribution to 
the science of theology. In 1896 he published the 
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first volume of liis “Bible for Home Beading.” 
forming a commentary on the Bible with moral re- 
flections from the standpoint of the “higher criti- 
cism”; the second volume appeared in 1899. In 
1890 Montefiore founded and edited, in conjunction 
with Israel Abrahams, the “Jewish Quarterly Be- 
view,” a journal that stood on the very highest 
level of contemporary Jewish scholarship, and in 
which numerous contributions from his pen have 
appeared. 

Montefiore is one of the leading authorities on 
questions of education; he was for some time a 
member of the School Board for London, and he is 
(1904) president of the Froebel Society and the Jews' 
Infant School, London, and a member of numer- 
ous other educational bodies. Montefiore has been 
mainly instrumental in enabling Jewish pupil teach- 
ers at elementary schools to enjoy the ad vantages of 
training in classes held for the purpose at the uni- 
versities; he is on the council of Jews’ College and 
of the Jewish Beligious Education Board. He 
ranks as one of the leading philanthropists in the 
Anglo- Jewish community and holds office in vari- 
ous important bodies. He was elected president of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in 1895, and he is a 
prominent member of the Council of the Jewish 
Colonization Association. 

( Montefiore has shown great sympathy with all 
liberal tendencies in Jewish religious movements in 
London and is president of the recently formed Jew- 
ish Beligious Union. lie was president of the Jew- 
isli Historical Society in 1899-1900. 

Bibliography: J. Jacobs, in Young Israel, June, 1807. 

J- G. L. 

Sir Francis Abraham Montefiore (Bar! . ) : Eng- 
lish communal worker and Zionist ; son of Joseph 
M. Montefiore, president of the Board of Deputies; 
born Oct. 10, 1860. In 1886 he took up the bar- 
onetcy previously held by Sir Moses Montefiore. 
He became high sheriff of the county of Kent in 
1S94, and of Sussex in 1895. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion and has represented the English section at re- 
cent Zionist congresses. Montefiore w r as recently 
elected chairman of Elders of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese congregation. 

Bibliography: Jewish Year Book (London), 5659 ( = 1S9S- 

•T- ’ Y. E. 

Jacob Montefiore : Merchant; born in Bridge- 
town], England, Nov. 23, 1801; died Nov. 3, 1895. 
1-Ie entered into business with his brother Moses, 
and viien in the early thirties the movement for 
the financing of Australian colonization from Lon- 
don w r as incepted Montefiore, who had been con- 
nected with the Colonial produce trade, became 
active in the various public schemes as a member of 
the South Australian Colonization Association, or- 
ganized to settle South Australia on the Wakefield 
system. He was also appointed member of the first 
board of commissioners entrusted by the British 
government with the administration of the colony. 

He visited the colony in the year 1843 and again in 
1S54. His reception on his first visit bj" the gov- 
ernor, Sir George Grey, and the people was enthu- 
siastic. During his visit to South Australia in 1843 


he acted as an agent for the Rothschilds, at the same 
time holding a partnership with his brother Joseph. 
Barrow in the firm of Montefiore Brothers of Lon- 
don and Sydney. The township of Montefiore, at 
the confluence of the Bell and MacQuarrie rivers, in 
Wellington Yallcy, was founded by the brothers, 
and they contributed actively to the establishment 
there of places of worship for all denominations. 
The organization of the Bank of Australasia was 
largely due to their efforts. In Adelaide there is a 
hill named after them. In 18S5, at the request of 
the directors of the Art Union Gallery of Adelaide, 
Jacob sat for the artist B. S. Marks, the portrait 
being hung in that gallery. 

J ' T. Sifi. 

Jacob Isaac Levi Montefiore : Australian mer- 
chant; son of Isaac Levi and Esther Hannah Levi 
(daughter of Eliezer Montefiore); born at Bridge- 
town, Barbados, Jan. 11, 1819; died at Norwood, 
London, 1885. In 1S37 he proceeded to Sydney, 
where he assumed liis mother’s maiden name. There 
he became one of the leading merchants and took an 
active part in the development of the city. In 1857 
lie was nominated a member of the first legislative 
council of the colony of New South Wales. He 
acted as president of the chamber of commerce, and 
was for many years a director of the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia. In 1876 he left Australia and settled in 
England, wdiere he became a director of the Queens- 
land National Bank, the Queensland Investment 
Company, and several other important commercial 
undertakings. One of his brothers is Edward Levi 
Montefiore, a member of the financial house of 
Cahen d’Anvers et Cie., and another, George Levi 
Montefiore, of Brussels, is a member of the Bel- 
gian Senate; both are still living (1904). 

Bibliography: Jewish World , Jan. 30 and Feb. 2, 1885. 

«T. I. H. 

Joseph Barrow Montefiore : Merchant; son of 
Eliezer Montefiore; born in London June 24, 1803; 
died at Brighton, England, Sept. 4, 1893. In 1826, 
during the mayoralty of Sir William Magnay, he be- 
came one of the twelve “Jew brokers” in the city 
of London, purchasing the privilege for £1,500. He 
did not remain long in the city* but seized a favor- 
able opportunity of emigrating to Australia, where 
several members of his family were already settled. 

In New South Wales he traded in partnership w r ith 
his brother and made many fortunate speculations 
in town allotments. He helped to found the town- 
ship of Montefiore and the Bank of Australasia, and 
was one of the chief agents in the organization of 
the Jewish congregation in Sydney. In 1832 he 
obtained a grant of land from the government for a 
Jewish burial-place. At the same time he helped to 
organize the society which developed into the Syd- 
ney Hebrew Congregation. On retiring from busi- 
ness Montefiore settled in London and joined the 
Reform Congregation. 

Bibliography : Jew. Citron, and Jew. World, Sept,, 1S93. 

Joseph Elias Montefiore : Son of Moses Vita 
(Haim) Montefiore; bom in London 1759; married 
Rachel Mocatta (17S3). He became the father of 
three sons and five daughters, the eldest son being 
Sir Moses Montefiore. The second son, Abraham, 
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was twice married, and by bis second wife, Hen* 
rietta Rothschild, became tlie father of Joseph Mayer 
(father of Sir Francis Montefiore), Nathaniel (father 
of Claude G. Montefiore), Charlotte (d. 1854; author 
of “ A Few Words to the Jews ”), and Louisa 
(afterward Lady Anthony de Rothschild). The 
third son, Horatio (1798-1867), became a merchant 
in London, and was one of the principal founders of 
the London Reform Community (1841). He married 
a daughter of David Mocatta, by whom lie had six 
sons and six daughters. The youngest of these 
sons, Emanuel Montefiore (b. 1842), became a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Artillery, assistant 
secretary of the London Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, commandant of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, and 
a member of the council of the W est London Re- 
form Synagogue. 

Of the daughters of Joseph Montefiore the eldest, 
Sarah, married Solomon Sebag of London ; she be- 
came the mother of Joseph Sebag, afterward Sir 
Joseph Sebag-Montefiore (1822—1903), who had tin ee 
sons— Arthur (father of Robert Sebag-Monte- 
fiore), Cecil, and Edmund. Sarah had also live 
daughters: Jemima (married Haim Guedalla), Es- 
ther (died prematurely), Abigail (wife of Benjamin 
Gompertz, the mathematician), Rebecca (married 
Joseph Salomons, brother of the late Sir David Salo- 
mons), and Justina (married Benjamin Cohen, father 
of Arthur Cohen and Lionel Benjamin Cohen). 

Bibliography: LucienWolf, Life of Sir Moses Montefiore , 

London, 1883; Jew. Chron. April 28, 1870. 

j L 11. 

Joseph Mayer Montefiore : English communal 
worker; nephew of Sir Moses Montefiore; bom in 
London May 10, 1816 ; died there Oct. 9, 1880. In 
1844 he was elected a member of the Board of Dep- 
uties, London, as one of the representatives of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation. He retired from 
the office in 1853, but was reelected in 1857. In 
1858 he became vice-president of the board, acting 
as president during the absence abroad of Sir Moses, 
whom he succeeded, Oct., 1874. Montefiore was 
elected treasurer of the Spanish-Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in 1846, and warden in 1851. He was a lib- 
eral subscriber to and took much interest in the char- 
itable and educational institutions connected with 
the congregation. He was a director of the Alli- 
ance Insurance Company for twenty-throe years, and 
acted for some years as director of the National 
Provincial Bank of Ireland. He was a justice of 
the peace and deputy-lieutenant for Sussex, and 
served as- high sheriff of that county in 1870. 
Bibliography : Jew. Chron. and Jew. IT orld, Oct. 15, 1SS0. 

Sir Joseph. Sebag-Montefiore : Stock-broker ; 
son of Solomon Sebag and Sarah, eldest sister of 
Sir Moses Montefiore; born in 1S22: died at London 
Jan. 18, 1903. On succeeding (1885) to the estate of 
liis maternal uncle lie assumed the name of Montefiore 
by royal license. He was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the London Stock Exchange, on which he 
amassed a large fortune. 

He was a justice of the peace for Kent and the 
Cinque Port’s and lieutenant of the city of London; 
and in 18S9 lie served as high sheriff for Kent. 
He was for many years a leading member of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation and was presi- 


dent of the elders of that body. In 1895 he became 
president of the Board of Deputies, after having 
been vice-president for many years ; and in 1896 he 
was appointed by the King of Italy Italian consul- 
general in London. He was knighted in 1896. 

Bibliography: Jew. Chron. May 22, 1896; Jewish Year 
Booh (London), 5659 (=1898-99). 


Joshua Montefiore : English lawyer, soldier, 
and journalist; bom in London Aug. 10, 1762; died 
at St. Albans, Vt., June 26, 1843. After graduating 
at Oxford he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1784. While practising in London he attained 
considerable success as an author, his “ Commercial 
Dictionary ” being regarded as the standard work of 
its kind. In 1791 he joined a hand of adventurers 
under Moses Ximenes, who purposed establishing a 
colony on the coast of Africa; Montefiore took 
charge of the military side of the expedition. The 
party occupied the Island of Bulama and raised the 
British flag; but after several conflicts with the na- 
tives, they were compelled to withdraw. Of this 
early attempt at African colonization he has left a 
lively account. Before the settlement was broken 
up Montefiore attempted to establish schools for the 
children of his companions. On his return to Eng- 
land he declined the honor of knighthood and entered 
the army as a captain, being the first Jew to hold a 
military commission in England. He was present 
as an officer of the York Light Infantry at the taking 
of Martinique and Guadalupe in 1809. After serv- 
ing in various parts of the world, he resigned his 
commission and emigrated to the United States; for 
some time he published and edited in New York 
“ Men and Measures, ” a weekly political journal ; he 
afterward took up his residence at St. Albans, Yt. 

Montefiore published: “Commercial Dictionary ” 
(1803); “Commercial and Notarial Precedents” 
(1804); “Trader’s Compendium”; “United States 
Trader’s Compendium”: “Law of Copyright”; 
“Synopsis of Mercantile Laws” (1830); “Law and 
Treatise on Bookkeeping ” (1831) ; “Laws of Land 
and Sea ” (1831). 


Bibliography : Jew. World, Oct. 31, 1884: L. Wolf, Centen- 
nial Biof/. of Sir Moses Montefiore , London. 1884; Cyclope- 


Lady Judith. Montefiore ; Wife of Sir Moses 
Montefiore; daughter of Levi Barent Colien; bora 
in London in 1784; died Oct. 1,1862. She was an 
accomplished linguist and musician. She married 
Moses Montefiore in 1812. For thirteen years they 
lived at New Court, Saint Switliin’s Lane, London. 
Her prudence and intelligence influenced all her 
husband’s undertakings, and when he retired from 
business the administration of his fortune in phil- 
anthropic endeavors was largely directed by her. 
Lady Montefiore accompanied her husband in all his 
foreign missions up to 1859, and was the beneficent 
genius of his memorable expeditions to the Holy 
Land, Damascus, St. Petersburg, and Rome. . By 
her linguistic abilities she was enabled to materially 
assist her husband in his self-imposed tasks. Dur- 
ing the journey to Russia, in 1S46, she was indefat- 
igable in her efforts to alleviate the misery she saw 
eveiywliere around her. The wife and daughter of 
the Russian governor paid her a ceremonious visit 
and expressed the admiration she had inspired among 
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all classes. Her sympathies were greatly widened 
by travel; two journals of some of these travels 
were published anonymously by her. The last years 

of her life were spent alternately in London and Rams- 
gate. At her death Sir IVIoses founded in her memory 
the J udith Montefiore College at the latter place. 

Life of Sir Moses Montefiore , 
pp. lbfi-,.12; Morals, Lmincnt Israelites , po. 240-242* Jew 
SJ}/Slb °c(s 3, T 18G r ; Ka > 7s erlm°:, Die Jildischen Frauen , pp! 

Montiht; i Loewe ' Diaries of Sir Moses ana L “«y 
J * G. L. 

Leonard Montefiore : English author and phi- 
lanthropist; brother of Claude G. Montefiore; born 
in London May 4, 1S53; 


died at Newport Sept. 0, , 

1879; educated at Balliol 1 A 

College, Oxford, where A 

he came under the influ- 

ence of Jowett, T. H. ^ 

Green, and of his fellow 
student Arnold Toynbee. 

Even before he left col- 

lege he had contributed gj&Bf 

to some of the principal JSgg! 

periodicals, as “The 

Nineteenth Century ” 

and “The Fortnightly ; 

Review, ” and was at the 

time of his death devo- {'■ ... •■! V 

ting himself to the study SMI 

of the German struggle V > 

for emancipation, on : f l c 

which he published some 
preliminary essays. 

Montefiore was associ- Jpllll 

ated with many philan- 

thropic movements, es- 

pecially with the move- 

ment for women’s 

emancipation. His 

"Literary Remains’- 

were privately printed lpl l» 1 

by his family after his fliBK 

Bibliographt: Memoir in 
his Literary Remains ; HH 

Atlienceum and Exam incr, IBjMI B <1 

Sept. 13, 1879; Women's j 

Union Journal, Nov., 1S79\ 'MSB j 

'world ^Sept n i° 18~9 JCW ' J 

Sir Moses Monte- - 
fiore(Bart ; ) : English ' sir Moses M, 

philanthropist; born in (From.-isk, 

Leghorn, Italy, Oct. 28, 

1784; died at Ramsgate, England, July 25, 1885. 
Moses Hayyim Montefiore and his wife, both of Leg- 
horn, settled in London in the middle of the eight- 
eenth centuiy. One of their seventeen children, Jo- 
seph Elias Montefiore, took his young wife, Rachel, 
daughter of Abraham Lumbrosode Mattos Mocatta! 
on a business journey to Leghorn, where their eldest 
child, Moses, the subject of this article, was born. 
On their return they lived at Kennington, where 
Moses went to school and was apprenticed to a pro- 
vision merchant. Later he entered a counting-house 


Sir Moses Montefiore in 1818 

(From ft sketch by Dighton.) 


d in the city of London, and ultimately became one 

s of the twelve Jewish brokers then licensed by the 

s . city. His career was not entirely un- 

Jewish. checkered by adversity, In 1806 he 
> r Broker. was deceived by a man whom lie had 
trusted in a large transaction in Ex- 
, chequer bills, and had to ask for time in which to 
settle certain obligations. This his high character 
y and popularity enabled him to secure. Ilis brother 
Abraham joined him in business; and they re- 
mained in partnership till 1816. Moses married 
(1812) Judith, daughter of Levi Barent Cohen. 

1 Levi Barent Cohen was an Ashkenazi, and it was 

a sign of indifference, on 
" r the part of the Moute- 
fiores, to current preju- 
hV dice that, although they 

IwB belonged to the London 

V|T Sephardim, they married 

German Jewesses. Mo- 
i B . ses lived in New Court, 

close to * lis Roths- 
child; and the brothers 
Montefiore, as the bro- 
kers of that financial gen - 
: ius, became wealthy men. 

r ' !. - ^! Moses was able to retire 

||||ggH£ from the Stock Exchange 

> in 1821 ; aDCl iu 1824 llc 

^ assisted in founding the 

1 JBftj Alliance Assurance Com- 

' pany, of -which he was 

fc ke first president. He 
iSnlH was among the founders 

HyP wB of Bie Imperial Conti- 

ttr nental Gas Association, 

gffl HBHP ;■;( which extended gas- 

91 eHP lighting to the principal 

f;.£ European cities; and he 

Ifli - • Was oue of the original 

'Cm vj? directors (1825) of the 

Provincial Bank of Ire- 
lim ■ ■ ;|||| land, which gained for 

mS bim the honorary free- 

dom of Londonderry. 
B • For a short time he was 

* llso a ^director of the 

oioty; and in 1837 he 
was elected sheriff of 
eflore in 1818. the city of London, being 

by Dighton,) the second Jew to fill that 

office (see Salomons, Sir 
David). In the same year he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria on her accession. He bad become ac- 
quainted with her in 1834, while she was staying at 
Broad stairs with her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
to whom he had been able to show 
Dignities, courtesy by placing at her disposal the 
secluded grounds of his house near that 
seaside resort. In 1846 he was created a baronet, and 
in 184/ became high sheriff for Kent. He was a 
deputy lieutenant and a magistrate in more than one 
jurisdiction. At an earlier period of his life (1810- 
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1814) lie had been captain in the Surrej r local militia 
and practised assiduously the bugle calls and drill. 
In part he owed his stately hearing to these early 
clays of military training. 

While Sir Moses was winning wealth and social 
distinction, he was living the life of a most pious 
and observant Jew. His diaries record his regular 
attendance at the synagogue, his scrupulous per- 
formance of the functions of a member of the ancient 
Society of Lavadores, which made it a sacred duty to 
perform the last rites for members of the synagogue; 
and they show also that under great difficulties he 
strictly complied with the dietary laws as well as 
with those which enjoin rest and forbid travel upon 
Sabbaths and festivals. 

In pursuance of inflex- 
ible principle, he re- 
sisted all attempts at 
congregational reform. 

The following is an 
account in his own 
language of his life in 
1820: 

“ With God’s blessing, rise, 
say prayers at 7 o’clock. 

Breakfast at 9. Attend the 
Stock Exchange, if in Lon- 
don, 10. Dinner, 5. Read, 
write, and learn, if possible, 

Hebrew and French, 6. Read 
Bible and ’ say prayers, 10. 

Then retire. Monday and 
Thursday mornings attend the 
Synagogue. Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings for visit- 
ing.” “ I attended,” he says 
on another occasion, “many 
meetings at the City of X.on- 
don Tavern, also several 
charitable meetings at Bevis 
Marks, in connection with 
the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue; sometimes pass- 
ing the whole day there from 
ten in the morning till half- 
past eleven at night (Jan. 

25, 1820), excepting two hours 
for dinner in the committee- 
room ; answered in the eve- 
ning 350 petitions from poor 
women, and also made fre- 
quent visits to the Villa Real 
School.” 

He cooperated also 
with the Rothschilds and 
the Goldsmids in the 
movement for parlia- 
mentary emancipation 
of the Jews. In 1814 he became treasurer of the 
Sephardic Synagogue in London, and in due 
course passed through all its highest offices, be- 
ing six times warden-president. From 1838 to 
1874 he was president of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews; and on his retirement £12,000 was 
subscribed as a testimonial to him and was used 
by bis wish in aid of building industrial dwellings 
at Jerusalem. His time in office was vigorously 
employed in the relief of his suffering brethren. 

Seven times Sir Moses Montefiore visited Pales- 
tine, in 1827, 1838, 1849, 1855, 1857, 1866, and 1875; 
being accompanied by liis wife each time before her 
death in 1862, and making the last journey when he 


was ninety-one years old. Another regular compan- 
ion was Dr. L. Loewe, who became his literary ex- 
ecutor. In the Holy Land he endowed 
Visits to hospitals and almshouses, set on foot 
Palestine, agricultural enterprises, planted gar- 
dens, and built synagogues and tombs. 
He not only gave bounteously of his own means, 
but administered public and private subventions, 
among others a fund bequeathed by Judah Touro 
of New Orleans, who left 850,000 to be applied, as 
Sir Moses thought fit, for the benefit of the Jews 
in the Holy Land. The events of these journeys 
were carefully narrated in his own diaries and in 
those of Lady Montefiore, some of which have been 
published in full, while 
others have unfortu- 
nately been destroyed, 
though not till extracts 
from them had been 
printed. Besides pass- 
ing references to interest- 
ing personages whom 
the travelers met, the 
diaries furnish inciden- 
tally a history of the 
gradual development of 
the means of travel. In 
their early adventures 
the courageous couple 
encountered serious dan- 
gers; even in England 
they were shot at, pre- 
sumably by highway- 
men, on the Dover Road. 
But they were not de- 
terred by the fears of 
slavery and imprison- 
ment which then beset 
travelers in the East, or 
by breaking ice or by 
wolves in Russia. On 
one of his journeys 
(1840) Sir Moses obtained 
from the Sultan of Tur- 
key a firman denouncing 
the inveterate charge of 
ritual murder brought 
against the Jews. He 
obtained promises of 
friendliness from two 
czars (1846 and 1872), 
crossed the desert of 
the Atlas and at the age of seventy -nine won for 
his brethren the favor of the Sultan of Morocco ; made 
an unsuccessful journey to Rome to obtain the re- 
turn to liis parents of the boy Mortara 
Visits (1S5S), and went to Rumania (1867), 
Morocco, where he presented himself at an open 
window to a mob at the imminent 
risk of his life. It was at the age of seventy -six 
that lie went to the office of the London “Times” 
after midnight, with a letter soliciting relief for the 
Christians of Syria. His own contribution was 
£200, and he collected over £20,000. The affection 
which his magnetic personality and his native good- 
ness inspired can not be exaggerated. In Palestine 
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his brethren hocked to kiss the hem of his garment. 
On his entering into his one hundredth year (Nov. 8, 
1888) Queen Victoria, Albert Edward 
His Popu- Prince of Wales, and many hundreds 
larity. of his most distinguished fellow, citi- 
zens sent telegrams of congratulation. 
The birthday was a public festival at Ramsgate, 
where he passed the evening of his days. 

Sir Moses was buried at Ramsgate, near the syna- 
gogue he had founded, side by side with his wife in the 
mausoleum which he had erected for the purpose, a 
reproduction of the building known as the Tomb of 
Rachel on the Bethlehem road. By his will (proved 
at £370,000) he directed the continuance of many 


Bibliography: The Times (London), Oct. 22, 23, 1883; July 
23, 1885; Jew. Chron. Aug. 28, 1885; June 13, 20, 1902; L. 
Loewe, Diaries of Sir Moses and Lad y Montefiore, 1890 ; 
Israel Davis, Sir Moses Montefiore : a Biographical Sketch , 
1884; Lucien Wolf, Sir Moses Montefiore: a Centennial 
Biography, London, 1884; Lady Judith Montefiore, Liar// 
of a. Visit to Egypt (privately printed, n.d.); Liebermami, 
Internationales Montcliorc- Allnun, 1884; J-layyim Guedalla, 
Kctcr Shorn Toh, 1887. 

J. ' I. Da. 

Nathaniel Montefiore : English communal 
worker; second son of Abraham Montefiore and 
Henrietta, daughter of Mayer A. de Rothschild; 
bom in London 1819; died there 1883. He married 
Emma, the youngest daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid. He was trained for the medical profes- 
sion at Guy’s Hospital and was elected a member of 



Synagogue and Tomb op Sir Moses Montefiore, Ramsgate, England. 

(From a photograph.) 


and various charities, and among others added to 
the endowment of the Montefiore College and Li- 
brary, Ramsgate, which he had first established in 
memory of his wife. The college is now devoted to 
a few learned men who spend their days in the study 
of the Law. For a time an institution for younger 
students was also maintained, but the trustees in 
lieu thereof make an annual subvention to Jews’ 
College, London. 

Sir Moses Montefiore had no children; but the 
baronetcy was revived by the crown in favor of 
Francis Montefiore, grandson of Abraham, Sir 
Moses’ brother and partner; while his seat at Rams- 
gate became by his will the property of Joseph 
Sebag (afterward Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore), son 
of Sir Moses’ sister. 


the Royal College of Surgeons in 1858. He did not 
establish a practise, but used his medical knowledge 
for the benefit of the inmates of the Beth Holim Hos- 
pital, an ancient charity of the Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews of London of which he was treasurer for over 
a quarter of a century. He filled also numerous 
other communal offices. He was president of the 
Jewish and General Literary Institution, in Leaden- 
liall street, which was known as “Sussex Hall”; 
president of the Jews’ Infant Schools; and president 
of the Jews’ Emigration Society. But most of his 
communal work was in connection with the Span- 
ish-Portuguese congregation, to which most mem- 
bers of his family belonged. He served as senior 
warden of the congregation, president of the board 
of elders, president of the Gates of Hope school, and 
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representative of the congregation on the Board of 
Deputies, Pie was buried in the Balls Pond Ceme- 
tery of the West London Reform Synagogue, by 
the side of his son Leonard. 


Bibliography : Jew. Giron, and Jew. World , March 80, 1888. 

J. I- H. 

MONTELIMAR (Hebrew, or 

“IDTH) : Capital of the department of the Drome, 
France. A large number of Jews lived here from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. They 
possessed a synagogue in the Rue du Puits-Neuf, 
formerly the Rue de la Juiverie, as well as a school 
situated near the Porte Saint-Martin, a- cemetery, 
and a slaughter-house, the privilege of maintaining 
the latter being ratified by the Dauphin Louis in 
1455. 

The condition of the Jews of Montelimar was 
comparatively prosperous. The following were the 
principal men among them during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: Solomon, Isaac Maignan, 
Lionel de Livron, Josse Nercas, Isaac de Lattes, 
Solomon Massip, Isaac Saul de Mornas, and Bonsen- 
lior Bonafossa. In 1339 and 1340 Samuel ben Judah 
of Marseilles revised at Montelimar his Hebrew 
version (made in 1324) of the “ Treatise on the Soul ” 
by Alexander Aphrodisius, a work which had been 
translated from Greek into Arabic by Isaac ibn 
I-Iunain. 

’ In 1439 the lords of Montelimar required the Jews 
of the city to wear the badge, from which the toler- 
ation of the consuls had hitherto exempted them ; 
and this decree was renewed two years later by Jean 
de Poitiers, Bishop of Yalence. In 1458 the Jews 
were commanded to attend Christian worship, and 
a preacher was appointed to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. After this the J ewisli community gradually 
lost its importance; and in 1468 it contained but 
seven families, which, on account of accusations — 
admitted to be false by the parliament of Grenoble 
—were maltreated by the inhabitants and expelled 
from the city in that year. 


Bibliography: De Costou, Histoire de Montelimar, 1878, i. 
518, ii. 579; Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp, 319, 381 ; B. E. J. ix. 


MONTEZINOS, ANTONIO DE (AARON 
XEVI ): Marano traveler of the seventeenth century* 
He claimed that while journeying in South America 
about 1641 near Quito, Ecuador, he met with sav- 
ages who practised Jewish ceremonies and recited 
the Siiema* and who were of the tribe of Reuben. 
He met other savages of the tribe of Levi. Going 
to Holland in 1644 he told this story to Manasseh ben 
Israel ; the latter repeated it to Thomas Thorowgood, 
by whom it was printed in his “ Jews in America,” 
pp. 1-9 et seq. It was also published by Manasseh 
ben Israel in his “Hope of Israel,” pp. 1-7. 


Bibliography: L. Wolf, Mentmeh ben Israel's Mission to 
Oliver Cromwell , pp. xxiv.; xxvii., 154, 

D. J- 


MONTEZINOS LIBRARY : Division of the 
library of the Portuguese Rabbinical Seminary ‘Ez 
Hayyim at Amsterdam, Holland. It was be- 
queathed in 1889 by D. R. Montezinos (b. Dec. 6, 
1829), the well-known bibliophile of that city, and 
was dedicated on April 10, 1891, after the seminary 


had enlarged its structure in order to accommodate 
the valuable collection. 

The Montezinos Library consists of 20,000 vol- 
umes of Hebraica and Judaica, including a number 
of incunabula and about seventy volumes of re- 
sponsa. Besides, it contains more than 1,000 pam- 
phlets and about 300 portraits of Jewish celebrities. 
The collection includes a number of very rare He- 
braica and Judaica, several of which are not re- 
corded by Jewish bibliographers. Among its man- 
uscripts are to be found a few b} r Isaac Cohen 
Belinfante, Isaac Sasportas, and David Franco 
Mendes. 

Montezinos, who for some time was in charge of 
the ‘Ez Hayyim library, supervised the arrangement 
of the entire library of the seminary, w T hen his col- 
lection was added to it. 

j, I. G. D. 

MONTGOMERY. See Alabama. 

MONTH (Hebrew, “yerah,” “hodesli”; plural, 
“ 3 T erahim,” “ hodasliim ”) : A unit of time; the 
period between one new moon and another. Ac- 
cording to the account of Creation in Genesis, it 
was decreed that the “ lesser light ” should “ rule the 
night ” and serve “ for signs and for seasons ” (Gen. 
i. 14). The Psalmist also says, “ He appointed the 
moon for seasons ” (Ps. civ. 19). In round numbers 
thirty days constituted a month, as is evident from 
the Flood narrative, counting 150 days for five 
months from the 17th of the second to the 17th of 
the seventh month (Gen. vii. 11, 24; viii, 4); and 
the ’mourning period, reckoned as a full month in 
Deut. xxi. 13, is elsewhere fixed at thirty days. 
That twelve months constituted a year also is evi- 
dent from the Flood narrative (Gen. viii. 5-13). 

Undoubtedly there was an occasional interpola- 
tion of an extra month to correct the lunar year to 
the solar cycle ; and it is evident from the fact that 
the festivals named in given months — such as Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles— all had to do with, 
crops, and therefore solar seasons, that this correc- 
tion to solar time is of the highest antiquity. The 
relation of the months to the signs of the zodiac is 
a further evidence that the solar-lunar year was 
employed. 

From the first Babylonian exile the Jews adopted 
the Babylonian names of the months (R. Hanina, in 
Yer. R, II. i. 2). Prior to the Exile the months 
were designated partly by names and partly by 
numbers. Thus Nisan was called “ Abib ” (Ex. xii. 
2), Iyyar = “ Ziw ” (I Kings vi. 1, 37), Tisliri = “ Ye- 
rah ha-Etanim” (ib. viii. 2), and Heshwan — “Yerah 
Bui” (ib. 6, 38). The Babylonian name “Ara-ah- 
sliam-nu ” means the eighth month = 

According to Kimhi, p^mD is transposed from 
pwmO)- The pronoun “Mar” was at a later 
period sometimes dropped, leaving the name “Hesh- 
wan.” 

The following names of the months are mentioned 
in post-exilic Biblical writings: Kislew, the seventh 
month, and Shebat, the eleventh month, in Zecli. i. 
7, vii. 1 ; Kislew, Nisan, and Elul in Nell. i. L ii. 
1, vi. 15; Nisan, Siwan, Tebet, and Adar, the 
twelfth month, in Estli. ii. 16, iii. 7, viii. 9. The 
months Tisliri, Marlieshwan, l 3 T 3 T ar, Tammuz, and 
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Ab are not mentioned in the Bible, but are found in 
the Talmud. Tishri is characterized as the month of 
the birth of the Patriarchs ; Tebet, as the month of 
marriages (Meg. 13a); Nisan, as the month of coro- 
nations (Shab. 87b); Adar, as that of rejoicing; and 
Ab as the month of mourning (Ta‘an. 26b, 29a). In 
the Middle Ages Elul became the month of repent- 
ance. See Almanac; Calendar; New Moon; 
Zodiac. 


Anton de Montoro, who was welcomed by the 
noblest families of Cordova, and whose verse was 
valued highly by some of the best poets of his time, 
as by the Marquis deSantillana, Juan deMena, etc., 
was treated with contumely by poets of his own 
race. At sixty -five he wrote a poem to Queen Is- 
abella in which he complains that he is still treated 
as a Jew and called “the old, contemptible Jew.” 
Commendador Homan, who posed as a pious Chris- 


Table of the Jewish Months. 


Hebrew Names. 

Assyrian Names. 

No. of 
Days. 

During 20th Cent. 
First of Month 
Occurs Between 

Constellations of 
Zodiac Corresponding 
to the Months. 


Tash-ri-tu 

30 

Sept. 6-Ocfc. 5 

DUTND Libra. 


A-ra-ah-sbam-nu 

29-30 

Oct. 6-Nov. 4 

mpy Scorpio. 


Ki-si-li-mu 

29-30 

Nov. 4-Dec. 3 

mp Sagittarius. 


Ti-bi-tu 

29 i 

Dec. 4-Jan. 2 

yu Capricornus. 

5 ShfiLat 

Sha-ba-fcu 

30 

Jan. 2-Jan. 31 

Wn Aquarius. 

6 •yiN A dar , , . , T r - . t ■ t ■ t 

Ad-da-ru 

29-30 

Feb. 1-March 2 

D\n Pisces. 

'jr* *yin We- Adar (Leap-Year)-! 

Arhn-na-ak-rn Ad-da-ru 

29 

March 3-March 13 


7 |DU Nisan. . . 

Ni-sa-an-nu 

30 

March 13-April 11 

n^to Aries. 

S Tyynr TT 

A-a-ru 

29 

April 12-May 11 

IIP Taurus. 

9 fpn Sivy an.. ,. TTTT 

Ri-ma-nu 

30 

May 11-June 9 

D'Dwn Gemini. 

10 TnmmnK 

Du-mu-zu 

29 

June 10-July 9 

|toiD cancer. 

11. zjn Ab 

A-bu 

30 

July 9-Aug. 7 

nnx Leo. 

1*2 F.Inl . T . T T 

U-lu-lu 

29 

Aug. 8-Sept. 6 

rnina Virgo. 







Bibliography : Benzinger, Arch. pp. 198-203 ; Epstein, Mir 
Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim , i. 1-30, Vienna, 1887 ; Leven- 
sobn, Bip 7 \ p. 62, Warsaw, 1878; Weiss and Fried- 
mann, Bet Talmud , ii. 20, 54, 248. 

a. J. D. E. 

MONTI, ANDREA DI. See Joseph Zaefati. 

MONTICELLI ; Small town in the province of 
Piacenza, northern Italy, with a Jewish community 
dating from the expulsion of the Jews from the 
duchy of Milan in 1597. The first settlers were the 
Soavi and Sforni families of Cremona. The com- 
munity brought its German ritual from Lombardy, 
and has retained it until the present time. A soci- 
ety for nursing and for study, entitled “IJebrat 
Bikkur Holim,” founded in the sixteenth century, 
is also still in existence. In 1865 the Jewish inhab- 
itants numbered 143 ; but in 1901 they had become 
reduced to 32. Flaminio Servi officiated as rabbi in 
1863. 

Bibliography ! Corriere Israelitico , v. 338. 

G. I. E. 

MONTORO, ANTON DE : Spanish poet of the 
fifteenth century; born in Montoro 1404; died after 
March, 1477; son of Fernando Alfonso de Baena 
Ventura, and a near relative of the poet Juan Al- 
fonso de Baena. His vocation was that of a “ ropero ” ; 
he calls himself “ el Bopero ” or “ Aljabibe,” both sig- 
nifying a dealer in old clothes. When advanced in 
years he was baptized, but despite his baptism he re- 
mained a Jew at heart throughout his life; and in a 
poem to a magistrate in Cordova, his place of resi- 
dence, he laments that, driven by hunger, he had 
had to break the oath of his ancestors and buy pork, 
as he found no other meat in the butcher’s shop. 
Even in his old age he took a lively interest in his 
persecuted coreligionists. Thus he addressed a pa- 
thetic complaint to King Henry IV. in reference 
to the plundering of the houses of the Maranos of 
Carmona in 1474. 


tian, taunted Montoro with the fact that his father 
had been a liazzan; Juan de Valladolid, Rodrigo 
Cota, and others scorned him because of his former 
faith. He was in high favor with D. Pedro de 
Aguilar and with his son D. Alonso Fernandez de 
Aguilar, the noble protector of the Maranos, whom 
he celebrated in several poems. After the persecu- 
tion of the Maranos in March, 1473, Anton de Mon- 
toro, who was also made to suffer under this calam- 
ity, found protection and refuge with D. Alonso de 
Aguilar. He settled in Seville, but soon returned 
to Cordova, where, old and weak, he made his will 
March, 1477, and soon afterward died. His poems 
were collected by Emil Cotarelo y Mori, and pub- 
lished with an excellent introduction and valuable 
notes under the title “ Cancionero’de Anton de Mon- 
toro ” (Madrid, 1900). 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Sephardim , pp. 85 et seq .; B. E. 

J. xliii. 261 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. viii. 306. 

J, M. K. 

MONTPELLIER (Hebrew, or 

: Capital of the department of Ilerault, a 
part of the old province of Languedoc, France. It 
is sometimes called also “Har Ga‘asli ” = “Mountain 
of Trembling, ” “ Har ha-Nikra Pissulano ” = “ Mount 
Pessulanus,” or simply “Har ” — “Mountain.” In 
the Middle Ages Montpellier was divided into two 
distinct cities, one being the capital of the Guillems, 
and the other the fief of the bishops of Maguelone. 
One of the most important communities of Langue- 
doc existed here from the second half of the 
eleventh century. Through their relations with 
their coreligionists all over the world, the Jews of 
Montpellier helped enormously to build up the 
commerce of the city; and they at the same time 
contributed largely to the development of the school 
of medicine established there in the twelfth century. 
Guillem VIII., Lord of Montpellier, granted them in 
1180 the right to practise medicine ; and the kings of 
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Aragon and Majorca, James land James II., merely 
added (in 1272 and 1281 respectively) the proviso 
that the Jewish physicians must pass the regular ex- 
aminations before exercising their profession. The 
progress made by these Jewish physicians was such 
that in 1800, according to Astruc (“ Memoires pour 
Servir it I’Histoire de la Faculte de Medecine de 
Montpellier,” p. 168), the Jew Jacob 
School of b. Machir, called “ Don Profiat ” (Latin, 
Medicine. “Profatius Judaeus”), was appointed 
regent of the faculty of medicine. 
James I. interested himself in the Jews on many oc- 
casions, especially in 1252, 1266, and 1268, and con- 
firmed them in all the privileges which they had 
enjoyed under his predecessors. 

These fortunate conditions changed in 1292, when 
Berenger of Fredol, Bishop of Maguelone, ceded to 
King Philip the Fair of France the Jews then living 
in his territory. They were expelled in 1306, but re- 
turned to Montpellier in 1319, having been recalled 
by King Sancho, who protected them in 1320 against 
the fury of the Pastoureaux. On demand of the 
consuls, King John of France compelled the Jews in 
1363 to wear the Jews’ badge. In 1368 the same 
consuls forbade them to drink or to draw water from 
any well other than that which had been assigned 
to them (“Petit Thalamus,” pp. 166-167). Finally, 
a royal edict issued on Sept. 17, 1394, put an end to 
the existence of the Jewish community of Mont- 
pellier. 

In the sixteenth century a number of Martino 
fugitives from Spain tied to Montpellier. The phy- 
sician Felix Platter of Basel, who resided in the city 
from 1552 to 1559, knew several of these Maranos, 
whom he mentions by name and whose customs he 
describes (autobiography of Felix Platter, ed. Fecli- 
ter, Basel, 1840). In the seventeenth century some 
Jews from the Comtat-Venaissin joined the Spanish 
refugees. The parliament of Toulouse authorized 
them at first to remain at Montpellier for one month 
only in each of the four seasons ; but thanks to the 
tolerance of the consuls, the assistance of the Mar- 
quis of Grave, proprietor of the markets of Pont- 
Juvenal, and, especially, the protection of Louis 
Basil of Bernage, commissary of Languedoc, the 
Jews, in spite of the most bitter complaints of the 
Christian merchants, established themselves defi- 
nitely in the city. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Jewish community numbered 105 
persons. 

The site of the Jewish quarter was often changed. 
At first it was near the synagogue aud the Jewish 
baths (traces of which still exist in Hue Barralerie 
No. 1), extending northward as far 
Jewish. as the tolerance of the kings of Ma- 
Q,uarter. jorca permitted. The Jews acquired 
some houses near the square of Castei- 
Maton, and spread themselves as far as the right 
side of Rue Vieille-In tendance. By order of the 
Duke of Anjou in 1365 thej^ were restricted to the 
Rue de la Vacherie (“Vacaria ”), near the gate of La 
Saunerie. In this street was the synagogue which 
the Bishop of Montpellier permitted the community, 
on the representations of Helias of Loan and Samuel 
Caylli, to erect in 1387, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of 400 pounds Tours currency. Finally, in 
VIII.— 43 


the beginning of the sixteenth century the Jews es- 
tablished themselves in the blind alley of the Vieux 
Consulat, called “Juiverie” or “Juzetarie,” which 
has now disappeared. 

The Jews owned successively two cemeteries. 
One of these was situated between the gates of La 
Saunerie and St. Guillem. In 1263 James I. pre- 
sented it to the Cistercians of Valmagne, who estab- 
lished a theological college there. The other ceme- 
tery was in the suburb of Villefranche, between 
the present seminary and Boutonnet. It was sold 
in 1306 by Philip the Fair; but in 1819, by permis- 
sion of King Sancho, the Jews of Montpellier re- 
purchased it. In 1287 James I. permitted the Jews 
to establish their own slaughter-house. A police 
regulation of 1364 forbade the Christian butchers to 
sell or to permit the sale of meat to the Jews (“Petit 
Thalamus,” p. 166). 

Benjamin of Tndela, who visited Montpellier in 
1165, speaks in terms of the highest praise of the 
scholars of that city, who devoted themselves to the 
study of the Talmud. The Jewish school was a 
very important one. It was compared to the San- 
hedrin of Jerusalem (“Har lia-Bayit”; “Temim 
Deim,” No. 7) and to the great school of Granada 
(“Rimmon Sefarad Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” p. 17), and was sometimes called “the Holy 
Mountain,” “the Mother of Israel” (“Har ha-Ivo- 
desli,” “Em le-Yisracl”; Solomon ben Adret, Re- 
sponsa, i. 418). Tliis school issued the 
Rabbinical first anathema against the writings of 

Schools. Maimonides. In 1232 Rabbi Solomon b. 

Abraham together with two of his pu- 
pils, Jonah b. Abraham Gerundi and David b. Saul, 
prohibited the “Moreh Nebukim. ” He even went 
so far as to invoke the ecclesiastical authorities 
against his adversaries and to denounce Maimonides’ 
work as impious and injurious to the Christian 
faith. But the only result was that the adversaries 
of Maimonides were declared to be calumniators; 
and it is said that some of them were condemned to 
have their tongues burned. 

After a time, however (1303-6), the battle against 
Maimonides’ writings waged afresh. The chief 
author of the new attack was another rabbi of 
Montpellier, Abba Mari of Lunel. Two of his par- 
tizans, Todros of Beaucaire and Simeon b. Joseph, 
called “Eii Duran of Lunel,” signed, together with 
twenty-four notables of the community of Montpel- 
lier, the letter which he addressed to Solomon ben 
Adret of Barcelona. But Abba Mari found even at 
Montpellier bitter opponents, in the above-men- 
tioned Jacob b. Machir, in the physician Solomon 
of Lunel, in Judah b. Moses ibn Tibbon, and espe- 
cially in Jedaiah ben Abraliam Bedersi, one of 
Maimonides’ most enthusiastic admirers. The con- 
troversy was carried on bitterly bj' both sides, and 
it was stopped only by the cruel persecutions at- 
tendant on the expulsion of the Jews from France 
by Philip the Fair in 1306. 

In addition to those that have been referred to 
above, the following scholars of Montpellier should 
be mentioned here: Abraham b. David of Pos- 
cpiieres (RABaD III.), Moses b. Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
Judah (Aryeli) Ilnrari, Elijah, Levi b. Abraham of 
Villefranche, Reuben b. Isaac, Aaron b. Joseph ha- 
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Levi, and Abraham Bonet b. Mesliullam b. Solomon 


Abigdor. 

In 1903 there were from thirty to thirty -five Jew- 
ish families in Montpellier, subject to the authority 
of the consistory of Marseilles. 


Bibliography: Astruc, Memo ires pour Servir d V Histoirc 
de la Faculte de Medeeine de Montpellier , pp. 7 ct sea.; 
D’Aigrefeuille, Histoirc de Montpellier , 2d ed., iii. olh; 
Germain, Histoirc de la Commune de Montpellier, i.. In- 
troduction and pp. 61, 240; ii. 420; iii. 92, 10q 24b ct scq.; 
Dom Vaissete, Hist Generate du Languedoc, n. lol, 418 ; m. 
28,119; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Franqais, pp. ol.4, 
593-623,047-095; Gratz, Gcsch. vii. 38 et seq.\ Carmoly, Hist, 
dcs Medeeins Juif.% pp. 73,90; Saige, Les Juifsdu Langue- 
doc, pp. 10Ct 102, 12S, 308-319 320 ;_Gariel, Scr Fracs. part 


xxxiii. 283, xxxiv. 276, xxxv. 91; Gross, Gallia Judaicct, pp. 
322-335; S. Kahn, Les Levies Juives ct la Faculte de Male- 
cine de Montpellier , pp. 6 etseq.; L. Guiraud, Rechcrchcs 
Topograph iques sur Montpellier an Mayen Age, , in Me- 
mo ires de la Societe Areheologiqw de Montpellier , ~cl 
series, i. 20S-213. g ^ 


MONTREAL : Metropolis of the Dominion of 
Canada, situated on au island in the St, Lawrence 
River; the most important center of Jewish popula- 
tion in British North America. In 1901 the Jewish 
population of Montreal was 6,790. Owing to the 
large influx of settlers from eastern Europe since 
that date the present (1904) Jewish population is 
about 13,500 in a total population of 370,000, in- 
cluding the suburbs. Eor the history of its com- 
munity see Jew. Encyc. iii. 524 e t seq., s.v. Can- 
ada. In religious, philanthropic, and educational 
work the Jews of Montreal have shown much ac- 
tivity, and their communal organizations are nu- 
merous aud important. The first congregation was 
founded in 1768, but it was not until 1858 that the 
community had grown sufficiently large to support 
a second synagogue. In 1882 a third congregation 
was formed, and between that year and the present 
(1904) the growth of the community has been so 
rapid that eleven other congregations have been or- 
ganized ; some of these have a large membership, and 
possess commodious S3 ? nagogues, while some have 
hardly passed the formative stage. In the western 
part of the city are the places of worship of the con- 
gregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Shearith 
Israel (organized in 1768); of the English, German, 
and Polish congregation, Slinar Hashamayim (1858); 
and of Temple Emmanuel (1882), Other congre- 
gations are the B’nai Jacob (Russian; 
Congrega- 1885), the Beth David (Rumanian; 
tions. 188S), the Sliaare Tefilla (Austro-Hun- 
garian ; 189.2), and the Chevra Kadislia 
(1893). The more recently established congregations 
are: the . Beth Hamiclrash Hagadol, Chevra Shass 
(1894), the Aavatli Achim (1896), the 3L K. Ohel 
Moslie (1902), the Chevra Tillim (1902), the Beth 
Israel, Chevra Shass (1903), the K. K. Adatli Jeshu- 
run (Galician; 1903), the Ketlier Torah (1903), and 
the Tifereth Israel (1904). All the congregations 
are Orthodox with the exception of Temple Em- 
manuel, whose founders introduced Reform when 
the congregation was organized. 

The secular education of Jewish children in the 
Province of Quebec is provided for by a bill passed 
by the legislature in 1903, By the “Provincial 
Education Act ” Protestant and Catholic school com- 
missioners maintain separate public schools. Pre- 


vious to 1908 Jews were given the option of con- 
tributing their taxes to either the Protestant or 
Catholic panel. Generally they paid 
Education, their taxes into the former, and sent 
their children either to the Protestant 
public schools or to Jewish schools subsidized by 
the commissioners. So long as the number of Jewish 
pupils formed but a small ratio of those attending, 
there were no difficulties, but with the growth of 
the population serious differences arose. The law 
attributed, the tax to the landlord, whether paid by 
him or by the tenant, and as the ratio of Jewish 
landowners was small, this led to the claim that the 
Jewish contribution to the tax was not in propor- 
tion to the number of Jewish pupils attending the 
schools of the Protestant Board. Although the 
Protestant commissoners continued to receive Jewish 
pupils at their schools, they declined to acknowl- 
edge any obligation to educate children of the Jew- 
ish faith whose parents were not owners of immov- 
able property subject to taxation for school purposes ; 
and they claimed the right to refuse to receive Jew- 
ish pupils in the event that the schools should be- 
come too crowded. 

A crisis was provoked when a scholarship won by 
a Jewish pupil was withheld by the Protestant com- 
missioners. The case was carried into the courts in 
1903, and the validity of the Protestant commission- 
ers 7 contention was judicially established. Vigorous 
measures were promptly taken to alter an act which 
was so opposed to the full civil rights secured to the 
Jews by the act of 1831. Public opinion was unan- 
imous in demanding that the anomalies of the law 
should be corrected. A committee of the Jewish 
Educational Rights Movement, representative of 
every section of the community, waited on the gov- 
ernment, and with the cooperation of the Protestant 
commissioners a law was passed in April, 1903, 
enacting that all Jews were to pay their taxes into 
the Protestant panel and enjoy equal rights with 
the Protestants in the schools under the Protestant 
commissioners. A conscience clause was provided 
protecting Jewish children in their religious ob- , 
ser vances. 

In addition to those that attend the ordinary pub- 
lic schools a large number of Jewish children are 
educated at the school attached to the Baron de 
Hirscli Institute; they receive instruction in He- 
brew and in secular subjects, the cost in the case of 
the latter being assumed by the Protestant Board. 
A niffht-school is also connected with the Baron de 
Hirscli Institute. The Talmud Torah Association 
(founded 1896) maintains a large school for the train- 
ing of children in Jewish religion and history and in 
the Hebrew language. Instruction in these subjects 
is imparted also in the several schools supported by 
the congregations. 

The Jewish philanthropic organizations of Mon- 
treal are numerous. The excellent work performed 
by The Baron de Hirscli Institute and Hebrew 
Benevolent Societ} r in relieving distress and assist- 
ing immigrants lias been mentioned in tlie article 
Canada, referred to above. Other associations 
which have performed important charitable work 
are the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society (founded 
1877), the Ladies’ Chevra Kadislia (1878), the He- 
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brew Sick Benefit Association (1892), the Hebrew 
Benevolent Loan Society (1893), the Hebrew Young 
Ladies' Sewing Society (with Diet 
Organiza- Dispensary ; 1894), the Hebrew Ladies' 
tions. Aid Society (1894), the Charity So- 
ciety of the Chevra Tillim (1898), and 
the Jewish Endeavor Sewing School (1902). Several 
of the congregations maintain their own aid societies 
and sewing circles. 

Montreal is the headquarters of the Federation of 
Zionist Societies of Canada, and in 1904 supported 
six local branches of the movement. Among other 
communal organizations are four Jodges of the Inde- 
pendent Order of the Sons of Benjamin, the Montreal 
Lodge of B’nai B’ritli, the Zion Cadet Corps and 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade, the Montefiore Club, the 
Maimonides Literary Circle, the Gereuth Circle, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and the Montreal 
v Branch of the Jewish Theological Seminary; the 
Anglo- Jewish Association maintained a branch in 
Montreal from 18S1 to 1891, and the Keslicr Shel 
Barzel supported a lodge from 1872 to 1890. In 1895 
the Montreal Cliovevei Zion Society No. 2 pur- 
chased 4,000 “duman ” of land in Palestine, east of 
the Jordan, for colonization; this land, however, 
was afterward transferred to other hands. Several 
other philanthropic and literary societies established 
in the earlier days of the community have been 
replaced in their activities by later organizations. 
Bibliography : Statutes of Province of Quebec, 3903 : Jew- 
ish Year-Book (London), 1903; Ville-Marie, Montreal 
Post and Present, Sandham, 1870 ; Gazetteer of Montreal, 

C. I. de S. 

MONUMENTS IN THEIR BEARING ON 
BIBLICAL EXEGESIS : For centuries the evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the Old Testament 
Scriptures liad to be sought from within ; of con- 
temporaneous external testimony there was practi- 
cally nothing. All this is now changed. The civi- 
lized nations by whom Israel was surrounded have 
risen, as it weie, from the dead, and there is at 
hand as much information about the culture of 
■®£ypfc o-nd western Asia in the Mosaic age as about 
the culture of Athens in the age of Pericles. The 
books of the Old Testament are taking their place as 
part of a vast and ever-increasing literature which 
explains and illustrates them and at the same time 
affords the only sure and certain test of their 
veracity. 

The belief that the use of writing for literary pur- 
poses was of comparatively late date has been swept 
away forever. There were schools and libraries in 
Fgypt and Babylonia long before Abraham was 
born. Under the dynasty of Hammurabi or Am- 
rapliel, the contemporary of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1), 
Babylon was the center of a great literary move- 
ment. Old literary works were reedited, and new 
poets and writers arose who cast the ancient legends 
and traditions of the country into literary form. In 
Fgypt there w T as already an extensive literature, 
and “ The Proverbs of Ptah-hotep,” of which there 
is now a copy in the Louvre, Paris, was written in 
the time of the Old Empire or at least as early as 
3,000 b.c. 

The Mosaic age, accordingly, belongs to a late 
epoch in the history of Oriental literature ; and there 


is no need for surprise at finding that it was em- 
phatically an age of readers and writers, of schools 
and students, of books and correspondence. The 
cuneiform tablets discovered in 1887 at Tell el- 
Amarna in Egypt have shown that from one end of 
the civilized world to the other letters 
El-Amarna were being constantly sent, sometimes 
Tablets, on the most trivial of matters; that 
Canaan was the center of the corre- 
spondence; and that it was carried on in the lan- 
guage and script of Babylonia. As the language of 
Babylonia was not that of most of the writers it is 
evident that schools must have existed throughout 
the civilized world of the East in which the foreign 
language and writing were taught and learned, as 
well as libraries in which Babylonian books and the 
native archives could be preserved. Indeed, among 
the El-Amarna tablets fragments of Babylonian lit- 
erary works have been found, some of which were 
used for purposes of study. Fragments of diction- 
aries have also been discovered. When it is remem- 
bered that among the correspondents of the Egyp- 
tian court are Bedouin sheiks and a Canaanitish 
lady, an idea may be formed of the extent to which 
education had spread. At all events Moses could 
have written the Law, and some at least of the 
Israelites could have read what was written. More- 
over, there was plenty of material in the libraries of 
Canaan, not to speak of those of Egypt and Babv- 
lonia, with the help of which the historian could 
have compiled a truthful history of the past. Uru- 
salim, or Jerusalem, and Gezer, more especially, 
are prominent in the El-Amarna letters. 

From the Babylonian inscriptions it lias been 
learned that in the Abrahamic age Canaan, was a 
province of the Babylonian empire, and that colo- 
nies of “Amorites,” as its inhabitants were called, 
were settled in Babylonia itself. One of the wit- 
nesses to a contract dated in the reign of Hammu- 
rabi’s grandfather is an “Amo rite,” the son of Abi- 
ramu or Abram. For some years Babylonia had 
been under the domination of Elam, and Eri-aku or 
Arioch, the son of an Elamite prince, had been es- 
tablished at Larsa in the south of the country, but 
Hammurabi in the thirty-second year of his reign at 
last succeeded in shaking off the Elamite supremacy 
and in ruling over a united Babylonian empire. 
The Babylonian monuments have proved that the 
migration of Abraham was no isolated or unusual 
event; and they have further proved that the polit- 
ical position described in Gen. xiv. is in strict accord- 
ance with fact. They have also shown that Baby- 
lon was at the time under the rule of kiners who 
belonged to the western branch of the Semitic race, 
who revered the god Samu (Sumu) or Shem, and 
who spoke a language resembling those of Canaan 
and southern Arabia rather than that of Babylonia. 
Canaanites were settled in Babylonia; and among 
them are found the names of Abram (Abi-ramu), 
Jacob (Ya‘kub-ilu), and Joseph (Yasupu-ilu). 

In the sixteenth century b.c. Canaan passed from 
the Babylonians to the Egyptians. The kings of 
the eighteenth dynast}* made it an Egyptian prov- 
ince, so that Canaan became for a while the political 
brother of Mizraim and Cush. The same close in- 
tercourse which in the Abrahamic age had existed 
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between Canaan and Babylonia now existed between 
Canaan and Egypt. In Egypt itself the land of 
Goslien lias been rediscovered by Pro- 

Canaan fessor Navillc. It lay in the Wadi 
Under the Tumilat on the southeastern border of 
Egyptians, the Delta, in touch with Asia, and 
separate from the cultivated land of 
Egypt proper. The Pharaoh Me(r)neptah states 
that it had been handed over as pasturage to “ for- 
eign ” herdsmen from the south of Canaan. Navillc 
has discovered the site of Pithom also, now Tell el- 
Masklmta, in the district of Suecoth (Tlmkut) and 
on the edge of the land of Goshen. It was built by 
Rameses II., and the store-chambers have been 
found in which provisions were laid up for the sol- 
diers and travelers who passed into Asia. Rameses 
II. was the builder also of the city of Rameses (Ex. 
i. 11), an account of which is given in a papyrus. 
Zoan, moreover, was restored by him and made one 
of the residences of the court. 

Rameses I., the grandfather of Rameses II., was 
the founder of the nineteenth dynasty and the repre- 
sentative of a national reaction against the Semitic 
tendencies of the kings who had immediately pre- 
ceded him. The Canaanitish oflicials who had held 
high places at court were driven away, and the 
Semitic form of religion which had been introduced 
by the Pharaoh himself was suppressed. In accord- 
ance with this policy, every effort was made to 
weaken the Semitic settlers wiio still remained in 
Egypt. An explanation is thus afforded of the 
treatment of the Israelites; they were turned into 
royal bondsmen, and the male children were des- 
troyed. The massacre is referred to in a hymn of 
victory in honor of Me(r)neptah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Rameses II., which was discovered by 
Flinders Petrie at Thebes. Here it is said that “ the 
seed” of the “I-s-r-a-i-l-u,” or Israelites, had been 
destroyed, so that the women of Khar or Edom were 
left, “like the widows of Egypt.” without husbands. 
The hymn was written just after the defeat of the 
Libyan hordes who had invaded the Delta in the 
fifth year of Me(r)neptah; and, while all the other 

peoples iiien.-fcion.ecl in it have a country ilSSignofl 

to them, the Israelites alone are without local habi- 
tation. They must therefore already have left 
Egypt and not as yet been settled in Palestine. The 
Exodus was probably effected under cover of the 
Libyan invasion; Me(r)neptali states that the in- 
vaders had encamped at the western extremity of 
the land of Goshen, where they were in contact with 
“the foreign ” herdsmen, while three years later an 
Egyptian official writes to the Pharaoh that the dis- 
trict had been deserted and that lie had accordingly 
allowed a fresh body of herdsmen from Edom to oc- 
cupy it. It may he added that the geographical 
background of the Exodus as described in the Pen- 
tateuch is the eastern Delta as it was in the time of 
the nineteenth dynasty, and at no subsequent date, 
and that even the name of Moses appears as 
“Messu” or “ Messui ” in the Egyptian inscriptions 
of that period. There was a Messui, for example, 
who was governor of Ethiopia in the reign of 
Me(r)neptah. 

The conquest of southern Palestine by a king of 
Aram-naharaim in the early days of the Judges has 


been explained by the El-Amarna tablets, from 
which it has been learned that Aram-naharaim, or 
Mitarini as it was called by its inhabitants, interfered 
from time to time in the internal politics of Canaan. 
The King of Jerusalem refers to its intrigues in Ills 
letters to the Egyptian court, and Rameses III., the 
contemporary of Otlmiel, includes Mitanui among 
liis enemies. 

A flood of light has been thrown upon the later 
history of Jerusalem by the Assyrian monuments. 
The Biblical chronology, so long the despair of his- 
torians, has been corrected by means of the syn- 
chronisms established between Assyrian and Israel - 
itisli history. Shalmaneser II. (858—823 b.c.) made 
repeated attacks on Hamath and Damascus, and in 
853 defeated a league which had been formed by 
Hamath, Avvad, Ammon, and other 

Biblical states under the leadership of Hadatl- 

Cbronol- ezer of Damascus, the Ben-hadad of 
ogy. the Old Testament. The decisive bat- 
tle took place at Iyarkar, among the 
allies being Aliab of Israel, who contributed 2.000 
chariots and 10,000 men. Twelve years later Jehu 
of Beth-omri or Samaria is met with, paying tribute 
to the Assyrian king. His envoys are represented 
on a black obelisk now in the British Museum. The 
capture of Damascus by Assyria in 804 (when 
Samaria again paid tribute to the Assyrian con- 
queror) had doubtless much to do with the successes 
of Jeroboam II. (II Kings xiv. 25, 28). The older 
Assyrian dynasty was overthrown in April, 745, and 
the throne seized by Pul, who took the name of 
Tiglath-pileser III. The Assyrian army was reor- 
ganized, and a new policy was entered upon, that of 
uniting l lie whole of western Asia under the rule of 
Nineveh. In 738 tribute was paid to Assyria by 
Menahem of Samaria and Rezon of Damascus: and 
the appeal of Aliaz for help ill 734 gave Tiglath- 
pileser a further opportunity of asserting his suze- 
rainty over Palestine. Rezon was blockaded in his 
capital, while Samaria, Ammon, Moab, and Philistia 
were overrun. In 732 Damascus was taken, Rezon 
put to death, and his kingdom placed under an As- 
syrian prefect: Pekali had already been murdered, 
and Ilosliea, an Assyrian nominee, placed upon the 

throne, aline of 10 (?) talents of gold and 1,000 of 
silver being exacted from him. After this Tiglath- 
pileser held an assembly of the subject princes; 
among them was Aliaz, to whom the Assyrian 
scribes give his full name of Jelio-aliaz (see II Kings 
xvi. 10). Tiglath-pileser died in Dec., 727, and was 
succeeded as king by Ulula, who took the name of 
Shalmaneser IV. The revolt of Ilosliea caused him 
to besiege Samaria; but before the siege was ended 
he died (Dec., 722), and another usurper, Sargon, 
made himself king. Sargon soon captured Samaria, 
and carried the upper and military classes into 
captivity. The captives amounted in all to 27,280 
persons, but only fifty chariots were found in the 
city. Samaria was now placed under an Assyrian 
governor. 

The death of Shalmaneser had allowed the Baby- 
lonians to recover their independence under a “Chal- 
dean ” from the Persian Gulf, Merodach-baladan by 
name. For some years Sargon was too much occu- 
pied in fighting against bis northern neighbors to 
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turn to the south. But by 711 b.c. his hands were 
free, and Merodach-baladan accordingly began to 
look for allies. An embassy was sent to Hezekiah, 
and an anti-Assyrian league was formed in the west 
between Judah, Edom, Moab, and Egypt, of which 
Ashdod (at that time under the suzerainty of Judah, 
like the rest of Philistia) was the head. But Sargon 
moved too rapidly for the allies. Ashdod was taken 
by the tartan or commander-in-chief ; the states of 
southern Syria were compelled once more to pay 
tribute; and Sargon himself invaded Babylonia. 
In 709 he entered Babjdon in triumph, and Mero- 
dach-baladan fled to his ancestral domains. 

Sargon was murdered in 705 b.c., and his son 
Sennacherib succeeded him in the following July. 
In 701 the revolt of Hezekiah and the neighboring 
princes, who had trusted to Egyptian help, brought 
Sennacherib to Palestine. The Sidonian king fled to 
Cyprus; Ammon, Moab, and Edom sub- 
Assyrio- mitted ; Judah was wasted with fire and 
logical sword, and Hezekiah alone held out be- 
Evidence. hind the strong walls of Jerusalem. He 
was, however, compelled to restore to 
Ekron its former ruler, whom he had imprisoned in 
Jerusalem in consequence of his faithfulness to As- 
syria. Tirhakah of Egypt indeed came to Ileze- 
kiah’s assistance, but was defeated at Eltekeh, and 
Hezekiah vainly endeavored to buy off his offended 
suzerain by numerous presents, which included, 
according to Sennacherib, 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, liis Arab body-guard, liis daugh- 
ters, singing men and singing women, and furni- 
ture inlaid with ivory. The Jewish king was shut 
up in his capital, “like a bird in a cage,” but 
suddenly, for reasons which Sennacherib naturally 
does not state, the Assyrian forces were withdrawn 
and the rebellious vassal remained unpunished. 
Sennacherib had to content himself with the pres- 
ents sent to him at Lachisli — the capture and 
plunder of which are represented in a bas-relief now 
in the British Museum — and with the spoil of the 
country districts, 200,150 Jews being carried into 
captivity. 

Sennacherib was murdered by two of his sons in 

Dee., 681 e.c. ; "but a battle soon afterward near 

Malatiyeh placed the crown on the head of Esar- 
haddon, who formalty ascended the throne at Nine- 
veh in May, 680. Esar-liaddon adopted a policy of 
conciliation, one result of which was that Judah re- 
turned to its allegiance, and the name of Manasseh 
appears among liis tributaries. Babylon, which had 
been destroyed by Sennacherib, was restored and 
made one of the capitals of the empire (see II 
Cliron. xxxiii. 11). The conquest of Egypt was ef- 
fected by Esar-liaddon and completed by liis suc- 
cessor, Assurbanipal, in whose reign Thebes, the No- 
amon of Nali. iii. 8 (R. V.), was razed to the ground. 

The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and liis suc- 
cessors which have been thus far found contain but 
few references to political events, and therefore do 
not touch directly upon the Old Testament. The 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, however, is 
mentioned as taking place in the thirty-seventh year 
of his reign (see Jer. xliii. 10-13), and there exists a 
very full account of the conquest of Babylonia by 
Cyrus, and of the peaceful occupation of Babylon by 


his general Gobryas. Belshazzar, the eldest son of 
Nabonid, the last Babylonian king, is also named in 
tiie inscriptions; he seems to have been in command 
of the Babylonian army, and he is found acting as a 
wool-merchant and paying tithes to the temple of 
the sun -god at Sip para. The restoration of the vari- 
ous exiles in Babylonia with the images of their gods 
(or, in the case of the Jews, their sacred vessels) is 
alluded to b} 7 Cyrus in a proclamation issued by him 
shortly after his occupation of Babylon. 

Outside the cuneiform inscriptions the most im- 
portant illustration of Old Testament history comes 
from the inscription of the Moabite king Meslia 
which was discovered at Diban or Dibon in 1868. 
In this reference is made to the “oppression” of 
Moab by Omri and Ahab, and to its successful revolt 
under Meslia and still more successful Avar against 
Israel. Meslia describes also his restoration of the 
ruined Moabite towns, as well as of his capital, with 
the help of Israelitish captives. See Moabite 
Ston£; also Assykiology; Babylonia; Siloam 
Inscription. 

e. c. A. II. S. 

MONZON : Town near Lerida in the ancient 
kingdom of Aragon, Spain. It had a considerable 
Jewish community, the members of which were en- 
gaged in business, especially money-lending. In 1260 
Solomon de Daroca was one of the wealthiest Jews in 
Mouzon ; lie was probably also a farmer of the taxes. 
He often advanced large sums of money to the court, 
and received as security the taxes of the Jewries of 
Monzon and Lerida. In 1262 he appears as lease- 
holder of the salt-works of Aims (Jacobs, “Sources,” 
Nos. 221, 249, 336 et seq.). 

When the Jews of Aragon were called upon to 
render King James II. pecuniary assistance in his 
war against Sicily, the Jews of Monzon, by a special 
agreement with the king, were exempted from 
contributing. During the bitter persecution of 
the Jews of Aragon in 1349 the JeAvs of Monzon 
fasted and prayed and fortified themselves within 
the Jewry, Avhich they did not leave until the dan- 
ger had passed. According to Jewish chronicles, a. 
general massacre of the Monzon JeAvs took place on 

tli© midltlle days of a certain Passover festival- 

Some Jews were engaged in playing blind man’s 
buff, when a quarrel arose betAveen them and cer- 
tain Christians Avho were passing by. In order to 
avenge themselves on the JeAvs, the Christians 
lodged a complaint against them with the justice, 
a\ 7 1io believed tlieir statements. Without, however, 
aAvaiting the results of an investigation the people 
fell upon the JeA\ 7 s and caused terrible bloodshed, 
AAdiile many children were forcibly baptized (“ Shebet 
Yehudah,” p. 39). This massacre occurred probably 
in 1391, in which )*ear several JeAvs in Monzon 
submitted to baptism. 

Among the richest Jcavs in Monzon at that time 
were the Zaportas, of Avhich family several members 
were converted. Louis Zaporta’s daughter married 
a son of the first duke of Villaliermosa. Jaime 
Ram, the son of Rabbi Ram (the word “ Ram ” being 
formed perhaps of the initial letters of “Rabbi 
Abraham [or Aaron] Monzon ”), Avas considered one 
of the leading jurists of his time. The Jewish com- 
munity of Monzon, Avliicli in the beginning of the 
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fifteenth century paid 350 sueldos in taxes, was rep- 
resented at the Tortosa disputation by Don Joseph 
ha-Levi and R. Yom-Tob Carcosa. The study of 
the Talmud was pursued with zeal at Monzon; and 
the rabbinical college there was recognized by Solo- 
mon b. Adretas among the foremost of the day. At 
Monzon lived En-Parid Saladin, who was among 
Isaac ben Sheshet ’s opponents when the latter 
was rabbi in Saragossa; Judah Alshech; Hayyim 
Emtabuch (?), who corresponded with Isaac ben 
Sheshet; the industrious translator Elijah Habillo ; 
and others. 


Bibliography: Rios, Hist. ii. 146: iii. S2, 91; Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa , Nos. 314 ct scq.< 481, 4S3, 495 et seq., 507 ; Shebct 
Yehudah, p. 68; Joseph ha-Kohen. k Emch ha-Baka , p. 66. 

d. ’ M. K. 


MONZON, ABRAHAM (the Elder) : Rabbi 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century ; died at 
Constantinople. He was a pupil of Bezaleel Ash- 
kenazi, and on account of his knowledge and acu- 
men was called by his contemporaries “Sinai we- 
aker Harim ” = “ Polyhistor, and Eradicator of 
Mountains.” He officiated as rabbi first in Egypt, 
but later went to Constantinople, where he remained 
until his death. He was an excellent scribe, and 
wrote many Torah scrolls, which are still extant in 
Egypt. He was also the author of a large number 
of decisions and responsa, which are included in 
great part in the collections of Samuel of Medina 
(ii. 175 et seq.), Solomon ben Abraham Cohen (ii. 5; 
iii. 2, 20 et seq.), Abraham de Boton (Nos. 28, 29), 
and Joseph di Trani (i. 104, 121, 122, 144; ii. 40). 
Other responsa of his, as well as his novella?, his 
collections of “derashot,” and his defense of Vi- 
tal against Menahem di Lonsano, still exist in 
manuscript. 

Bibliography: Conforte, Ko re ha-Dorot , p. 41b; Azulai, 

Shcm ha-Gcdnlim , i. 13; Ftirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 388. 

e. c. M. K. 

MONZON, ABRAHAM (the Younger) : 

Rabbinical and Talmudic scholar of the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was originally from 
Tetuan in Morocco, where he was engaged in com- 
merce. He left that city and settled successively in 
Algiers, Oran, and Cairo. At Cairo a generous 
patron enabled him to devote his time to study, 
while Jonah Nabon of Jerusalem was one of his cor- 
respondents. Monzon was the author of the follow- 
ing works, all of which exist in manuscript : “ Toze’ot 
Hayyim,” a reply to the “ ‘Ez ha-Hayyim ” of Hay- 
yim Abulafia; “Esliel Abraham,” a collection of re- 
sponsa; “Shulhan Shabbat,” a commentary on the 
Talmudic treatise Shabbat; and “ ‘Ez ha -Da ‘at,” a 
commentary on the Yoreli De'ali. 


Bibliography: Azulai. Shcm ha-GcdoUm, ii. 152; Hazan, 
Ha-3Ta'al<>t U-Shclnmnh , p. 5. 

E. C\ M. K. — M. Fr. 


MOON. — Biblical Data ; The most common 
Hebrew word for the moon is “verah,” the root of 
which is probably akin to "arah,” so that the mean- 
ing of the term would be “the wanderer.” Poetic- 
ally, it is called, on account of its whiteness, “leba- 
nali,”a term occurring in the Bible three times only 
(Cant. vi. 10; Isa. xxiv. 23. xxx. 26). The word 
“hodesli.” which also occurs thrice (I Sam. xx. 5 and 
18; II Kings iv. 23), as its meaning indicates, denotes 


the New Moon. In the narrative of the Creation, 
the moon is indicated, without any special name, as 
one of the two great luminaries. Relatively to the 
sun, it is “the lesser light to rule the night”; and 
it is to serve together with the sun for signs, seasons, 
days, and years (Gen. i, 14, 16). In Ps. civ. 19 
it is expressly stated that the moon was created in 
order to indicate the seasons. Its course, like that 
of the sun, was stopped by the divine will (Josh, 
x. 13). 

Like the other celestial bodies, the moon was be- 
lieved to have an influence on the universe. Its in- 
jurious influence on man is referred to in Ps. exxi. 
6, which passage probably refers to the blindness 
which, according to Eastern belief, results from 
sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face 
(Carne, “ Letters from the East,” p. 77). It was also 
believed that the moou caused epilepsy (comp, the 
Greek ce/jjviaZofievos and the Latin “lunaticus” ; 
Matt. iv. 31)- Cn the other hand, there are “ precious 
things put forth by the moon ” (Deut. xxxiii. 14) ; 
that is to say, the growth of certain plants is influ- 
enced by it. Steuernagel, however, thinks the allu- 
sion is to the dew. 

The moon was regarded by all Oriental nations 
as a divinity, whose worship was forbidden to 
the Israelites (Deut. xvii. 3). Nevertheless, the lat- 
ter practised for a long time the cult of the “ queen 
of heaven,” making sacrifices to her (Jer. vii. 18, 
xliv. 17). Kissing the hand on seeing the moon, an 
act of adoration, is referred to in Job xxxi. 26-27. 
The moon-shaped ornaments which adorned the 
necks of the Midianite camels in the time of Gideon 
(Judges viii. 21, 26) and the “round tires like the 
moon ” of the Israelitisli women (Isa. iii. 18) were 
probably results of the same idolatrous tendency. 
The moon is frequently used in figurative language: 
it is the emblem of beauty (Cant. vi. 10) and of 
eternity (Ps, lxxii. 5, 7 ; lxxxix. 37). Its eclipse (Isa. 
xiii. 10, xxiv. 23; Joel ii. 10) and its turning to 
blood (ib. ii. 31) are tokens that the day of God’s 
wrath is near. The light of the moon will be as 
the light of the sun when Yinvii shall- have restored 
His people to their former state (Isa. xxx. 26). See 
Calendar; Month. 

In Rabbinical Literature : Referring to 

Gen. i. 16, where the moon and sun are first called 
“the two great lights” and the moon is then styled 
“the lesser light,” R. Simeon b. Pazzi declared that 
at the time of the Creation the moon was of the 
same size as the sun. The moon then objected that 
it would not be decorous for two kings to use 
one crown, whereupon God diminished her size. 
In reply to the moon’s question “Ought I to be 
punished for having spoken reasonable words?” 
God consoled her by promising that she also should 
reign in the daytime; and on her objecting that the 
light of a candle in the daytime was useless, God 
promised her that the Jews should count the years 
after the moon. The latter again objecting that 
the sun served a similar purpose, God consoled 
her with the idea that certain righteous men would 
bear the same epithet (“ the smaller one ”), c.g. , Jacob 
(Amos vii. 5), David (I Sam. xvii. 14), and Samuel 
ha-Iyaton. The moon, however, remained discon- 
solate, and God therefore required that a lie-goat be 
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“sacrificed on the first of every month as a sin-offer- 
ing for His having diminished the moon’s size (Hul. 
60b). According to R. Johanan, God required that 
sin-offering for having caused the moon to encroach 
on the domain of the sun. God appeased the com- 
plaints of the moon also by surrounding her with a 
host of stars, like a veritable queen (Pesik. R. 15 ; 
Gen. R. vi. 3-4). R. Hanina thinks that at first the 
sun alone was created to give light, and that God 
subsequently created the moon because He foresaw 
that the sun and moon would be worshiped like 
gods, and He said: “If when they are two, rivaling 
each other, they are considered as divinities, how 
would it be if the sun were alone? ” (ib. vi. 1). The 
orbit of the moon is, like that of the sun, in the sec- 
ond heaven {ib. vi. 9; comp. Heller, “Tosafot Yom- 
Tob ” to R. II. ii. 6). 

There is a disagreement between R. Judah and the 
other rabbis as to the setting of the moon and the 
sun. According to the former, after setting they 
continue their route above the celestial vault ; and 
it is for this reason that in summer the springs are 
colder than the surface of the earth. The Rabbis 
argued that, after setting, both moon and sun travel 
below the vault and consequently under the earth ; 
and this is why in the winter the springs are not as 
cold as the surface of the earth (Gen. R. vi. 8). The 
reason why the Jews count the days of the year 
by the moon is that, like the moon, which reigns 
both in the daytime and at night, the Jews have 
both this world and the future one (ib. vi. 2). On 
this account the eclipse of the moon is considered 
by the Rabbis as a bad sign for the Jews. The 
eclipse of the moon and stars is caused by four kinds 
of sin: (1) forgery, (2) false witness, (3) breeding 
small cattle in Palestine (for they spoil the land), 
and (4) cutting down fruit-trees (Suk. 29a). The 
fact of women spinning their wool or flax by the 
light of the moon is mentioned several times in the 
Talmud (Sotali vi. 1 [= p. 31a] ; Git. 89a; et passim). 

The moon, on account of its monthly reappearance, 
is considered as the emblem of Israel ; the latter, like 
the moon, undergoing several phases through per- 
secution without being destroyed. Therefore the re- 
appearance of the moon is sanctified, like the entrance 
of the Sabbath or festivals, by the recitation of ben- 
edictions known in the liturgy as “Kiddush ha- 
Lebanali ” or “ Birkat lia-Lebanali. ” See New Moon, 
Blessing of. 

s. M. Sel. 

MOOS, SOLOMON: German otologist ; born at 
Randegg, near Constance, Germany, July 15, 1831; 
died at Heidelberg July 15, 1895; educated at the 
universities of Prague, Vienna, and Heidelberg 
(M.D. 1856). He settled in Heidelberg and was ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the university there 
in 1859. In 1866 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. From 1875 he practised otology, and he was 
elected assistant professor of that science in 1891. 
He founded the otological clinic hospital and dis- 
pensary at Heidelberg, of which he remained chief 
surgeon and director until his death. 

Moos wrote mail)' essays and monographs on his 
specialty, and conjointly with Knapp founded in 
1868 the “ Archiv fur Augen- und Ohrcnheilkunde,” 
which journal now appears in Wiesbaden under 


the title “Zeitsclirift fur Ohrenheilkunde.” He 
translated Toynbee’s “Diseases of the Ear ’’under 
the title “Lehrbucli der Ohrenkrankheiten ” (Wurz- 
burg, 1863). 

Of his works may be mentioned : “ Klinik der 
Ohrenkrankheit,” Vienna, 1866; “Anatomie und 
Physiologic der Eustachischen Rolire,” Wiesbaden, 
1875 ; “ Meningitis Cerebrospinalis Epidemica, ” 1881 ; 
“ Ueber Pilzinvasion des Labyrinths im Gefolge von 
Einfacher Diphtheric,” Wiesbaden, 1887: “Ueber 
Pilzinvasion des Labyrinths im Gefolge von Masern,” 
ib. 1888 ; “ Histologisclie und Bakterielle Untersucli- 
ungen liber Mittelohrerkrankungen bei den *Ver- 
schiedenen Formen der Diphtherie, ” ib. 1890. 

Moos was one of the leading otologists of his time. 
He succeeded in demonstrating that in various infec- 
tious diseases microorganisms enter the labyrinth, 
causing disturbances in the auditory organs and in 
the equilibrium. 

Bibliography : Pagel, Biorj. Lex. 

s. F. T. H. 

MORAIS, HENRY SAMUEL: American 
writer and minister ; born May 13, 1860, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; educated at private and public schools of 
that city. He received his religious instruction from 
his father, Sabato Morais. For about twelve years 
he was a teacher in the schools of the Hebrew Edu- 
cation Society and in the Hebrew Sabbath-schools 
of Philadelphia. Morais was the principal founder 
and for the first two years managing editor of the 
“Jewish Exponent.” He edited also “The Musical 
and Dramatic Standard ” (Philadelphia) and “ The 
Hebrew Watchword and Instructor” (ib.), and has 
been a frequent contributor to the Jewish and gen- 
eral press of the United States ; lie was on the repor- 
torial and special staff of the “Philadelphia Public 
Ledger ” almost four years. 

Morais has been successi vely acting minister of the 
Mikve Israel congregation in Philadelphia (1897-98) 
and minister of the Adath Yesliurun congregation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (1899-1900 and agaiu 1902-3), and 
of the Jeshuat Israel congregation at Newport, 
R. I. (1900-1). He is the author of : “ Eminent Israel- 
ites of the Nineteenth Century,” Philadelphia, 1880; 
“The Jews of Philadelphia,” ib. 1894, the most im- 
portant local history of the Jews in America thus 
far published ; and of various pamphlets. 

Bibliography : Markens, The Hebrews in America , pp. 231- 
232, New York, 1SSS. 

A. 1. G. D. 

MORAIS, SABATO : American rabbi ; born at 
Leghorn, Italy, April 13, 1823 ; died at Philadelphia 
Nov. 11, 1897. He was the elder son and the third 
of nine children of Samuel and Bona Morais. The 
Morais family came originally from Portugal, being 
probably among the large number of Jews who fled 
thence from the Inquisition. At the time of Saba- 
to’s birth Italy was in the thick of her great struggle 
for freedom. Samuel Morais was an ardent repub- 
lican, at one time undergoing imprisonment for his 
political views ; and his father, Sabato Morais, was 
prominently identified with the political movements 
of liis day. Upon young Sabato early rested the re- 
sponsibility of aiding in the support of the family. 
While still a child he earned a little by teaching 
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Hebrew hymns and prayers to other children, mean- 
time pursuing his own studies under Rabbis Funaro, 
Curiat, and others, and tlien under his Hebrew mas- 
ter, Rabbi Abraham Baruch Piperno, and gaining 
honorable mention in belles-lettres 
Early under Prof. Salvatore de Benedetti. 
Years. In addition to Hebrew and Italian, he 
acquired familiarity with Aramaic, 
French, and Spanish. He remained at his home 
studying and teaching until 1S45, when he went to 
London to apply for the vacant post of assistant 
hazzan of the Spanish 
and Portuguese con- 
gregation in that city. 
Owing to his unfamili- 
arity with English he 
was unsuccessful and 
returned to his home ; 
but in the following 
year (1846) he accepted 
an invitation to be- 
come Hebrew master 
of the Orphans 5 School 
of the same congrega- 
tion. Here he remained 
five years, meantime 
perfecting himself in 
English. During this 
period he formed a 
close friendship with 
Joseph Mazzini; and that patriot’s struggle for 
Italian freedom was warmly seconded by Morais. 

In 1850, owing to the withdrawal of Isaac Leeser, 
the pulpit of the Mickve Israel congregation at 
Philadelphia, Pa., became vacant, and Morais was 
an applicant for the post. He arrived in Philadel- 
phia on March 17, 1851, and was elected April 18 
following, the synagogue services in the interval 
being conducted by him. In 1855 he married Clara 
Esther Weil, who died in 1872, leaving seven children. 
From the date of his installation as hazzan until his 
death his influence was a continually growing power 
for conservative Judaism. The synagogue now oc- 
cupied by the Mickve Israel congregation was built 
and consecrated during his incumbency. Though 
his ministry covered the period of greatest activity 
in the adaptation of Judaism in America to changed 
conditions, he, as the advocate of Orthodox Juda- 
ism, withstood every appeal in behalf of ritual- 
istic innovations and departures from traditional 
practise, winning the esteem of his opponents by his 
consistency and integrity. His ser- 
Elected mons covered a wide scope of thought 
Hazzan in and action ; and he showed the loffci- 
Philadel- ness of his spirit when, in spite of 
phia, congregational opposition to the ex- 
pression of his views during the 
American Civil war, he continued, both, in prayer 
and in his discourses, to show his warm sympathy 
with the cause of the slave. In appreciation of his 
attitude during these trying times the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia placed him on the roll of its 
honorary members. 

When, in 1867, Maimonides College was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, Morais was made professor 
of the Bible and of Biblical literature; and lie held 


the chair during the six years that the college ex- 
isted. For a number of years thereafter he felt the 
urgent need of an institution for the training of 
Jewish ministers on historical and traditional lines; 
and the declarations of the Pittsburg Conference in 
1885 urged him to immediate action. After a consid j 
erable agitation of the subject he succeeded, in con- 
junction with a few others, in establishing (Jan., 
1886) the Jewish Theological Seminary at New 
York. He was at once made presi- 
Aids in dent of the faculty and professor of 
Founding* Bible, holding botli posts until his 
the Theo- death. Unquestionably the establisli- 
logical ment of the seminary constitutes Mo- 
Seminary. mis’ most lasting influence upon 
Judaism in America. The directors of 
that body have fittingly recognized his memory by 
naming the chair of Biblical literature and exegesis 
“the Sabato Morais professorship.” In 1887 the 
University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, he being the first 
Jew so honored by that institution. 

In addition to the work which lie did in official 
positions, Morais was most active in religious, edu- 
cational, and charity matters. The Hebrew Sunday- 
School, Society, the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia, and the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation of that city numbered him among tlieir most 
steadfast friends. In his own home he gathered 
about him a small band of young men whom he 
instructed in Hebrew, Talmud, and Jewish history, 
and in whom he inspired a zealous love for Juda- 
ism which has had a very marked effect upon the 
character not only of his pupils, but of the commu- 
nity at lat’ge. The strong conservatism of the 
Jews of Philadelphia and the warm interest in the 
higher things of Judaism evinced by the younger 
men of that city may be in a large measure directly 
traced to the influence of Sabato Morais. He was 
greatly interested in the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle, and was in constant correspond- 
His Multi- ence with rabbis and scholars in Eu- 
farious rope and the Orient. Through his 
Activity, friend Chevalier Emanuel Felice Vene- 
ziani, the almoner of Baron de ILirsch, 
he was enabled to secure timely aid for the agricul- 
tural colonies in New Jersey and was the representa- 
tive of Baron de Hirsch in the Carmel Colonj^. 

When the Russo-Jewish exodus began, in 1882, 
and Russian Jews in large numbers settled in Phila- 
delphia, Morais immediately became their friend. 
Although unable to speak their language, his per- 
fect familiarity with Hebrew as a living tongue gave 
him a ready means of communication. Among Gen- 
tiles also he was widely known and esteemed, and 
was very frequently called upon to address public 
assemblies. 

Besides his sermons, he contributed to Jewish lit- 
erature much in the form of addresses to various 
Jewish organizations and of theological, polemical, 
literary, and critical articles for the Jewish press 
at home and abroad. He wrote classic Hebrew 
in prose and in verse with ease and elegance. 
Among his later works are: a translation of the 
“Prolegomena to a Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,” by S. D. Luzzatto (in “Fifth Biennial Re- 
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port of the Jewish Theological Seminary”); “An 
Essay on the Jew in Italy ” (in “ Second Biennial Re- 
port ” of the same) ; “ Italian Jewish Literature ” (in 
“ Publications of Gratz College, ” 1897) . His transla- 
tion of the Book of Jeremiah for the Bible of" the J ew- 
isli Publication Society of America was completed 
shortly before his death. 

Bibliography : Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia , Philadel- 
phia, 1894 ; memoir by H. S. Morais in Sixth Biennial Ex- 
port of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association, New 
York, 1896. 

A. C. L. S. 

MORATA, OLYMPIA FULVIA. See Hei- 
delberg. 

MORAVIA : Austrian province, formerly part 
of the kingdom of Bohemia, containing 44,255 Jews 
in a total population of 2,487,706 (1900). The first 
historical notice of Jews in Moravia is found in the 
toll law of Raff elstet ten (Jew, Encyc. ii. 322), which 
mentions Jews who came from Moravia (Dudik, i. 
381). This, however, does not prove conclusively 
that Jews lived in Moravia in the beginning of the 
tenth century, for its regulations applied probably to 
traveling merchants who went to Moravia chiefly to 
buy slaves (Thietmar’s “ Chronicon, ” vi. 36, in Pertz, 
“ Monumenta Germanise Scriptores,” iii. 821; “Vita 
Sancti Adalberti,” in Pertz, ib. iv. 586 and 600; 
Dudik, iv. 211). Jews must have lived in Moravia 
in the eleventh century, for Cosmas of Prague, the 
Bohemian chronicler (1040-1125), refers to them on 
various occasions. He gives the somewhat improb- 
able report that, in 1096, when the Jews, having 
heard of the approach of the Crusaders* desired to 
emigrate, Duke Bretislav issued an order.for the con- 
fiscation of all property belonging to the Jews; for, 
he said, “ they have made their money in 
Early the country, and therefore should leave 
Traces. it there” (Pertz, “ Scriptores, ”ix. 103- 
104; Dudik, iv. 216; D’Elvert, “Zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Miihren,” p. 49, Brunn, 
1895; Gratz, “Gescli.” vi. 94, 3d ed.). Cosmas re- 
ports also that Duke Ladislaus (1109-25) ordered 
that thereafter (1124) no Christian should serve a 
Jew, because a certain Jew had taken holy relics from 
the altar of a church and had thrown them into a 
sewer. For this crime the Jews were forced to pay 
1,000 pounds of gold and 3,000 pounds of silver as 
ransom (Pertz, l.c. ix, 128). 

The attempt w r hich had been made by the territo- 
rial lords to wrest from the emperor jurisdiction over 
the Jews especially affected Bohemia also, as King 
Ottocar II, (Margrave of Moravia from 1247 and King 
of Bohemia 1253-78), after the death of Duke Fred- 
erick II. of Austria in 1246, claimed succession to the 
latter’s possessions, in which the ducal jurisdiction 
had been proclaimed in 1244 (Jew. Encyc. ii, 322). 
In his charter of March 29, 1254, Ottocar promulgated 
the same law that Frederick had proclaimed for Aus- 
tria, but omitted the limit of the rate of interest, 
and added the prohibition against accepting Church 
vestments as pledges and the provision that a Chris- 
tian who accuses a Jew of child-murder, and who can 
not support his charge with the testimony of three 
Christians and three Jews, shall be punished as the 
Jew would have been punished. This last provision 
is identical with one in the bull of Innocent IV. of the 


same year (Jirecek, “Codex Juris Bohemici,” i, 131- 
143; Roessler, “Prager Stadtreclit,” pp. 177-187). 
A second charter, granted 1268, confirms that of 
1254 and adds that, except in the presence of two 
sworn city officials, the Jews of Brunn shall not be 
permitted to receive a pledge after nightfall, nor to- 
buy horses or cattle on which there rests a suspicion 
of theft. They were required to contribute one- 
fourth of the cost of maintaining the city’s fortifica- 
tions. The last provision was a concession to the 
rising hostility of the cities against the Jews, a hos- 
tility which affected the Jews of Moravia as those 
of other countries of western Europe until the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. An undated 
document promulgated by Ottocar exempts the 
Jews for one year from all taxes “ because they have- 
been mulcted by foreign lords, and because we shall 
soon derive profit from them, they being of our 
exchequer” (“Cod. Dipl. Mor.” iv. 17-22; Dudik, 
viii, 232). 

The animosity of the Church, which allied itself 
with the cities against the princes, did not affect the 
Jews in Moravia at that time. Bishop Bruno of 
Olmiitz did not attend the council of Vienna (Jew. 
Encyc. ii. 323), held in 1267, which passed resolu- 
tions hostile to the Jews ; and he absented himself, 
as Dudik thinks (vi. 40), probably on account of the 
Jews who were favored by the king in the charter 
issued the following year. The passing of the 
country into the hands of the Hapsburgs did not 
produce any change. King Rudolf ordered (1278) 
that the Jews of Olmiitz, like those of Briinn, 
should contribute to the city’s expenses (“ Cod. Dipl. 

Mor.”iv. 218, v. 267; Dudik, viii. 235). 

Under Olrniitz must have had an important 
the Haps- congregation in the twelfth century, 

burgs. for Isaac of Durbalo in his notes to the 

Mahzor Vitry quotes a decision which 
he had heard in that city (Mahzor Vitry, p. 388, 
Berlin, 1896-97). The Rindfleisch riots, which 
started in Franconia in 1298, spread also to Bohe- 
mia and Moravia. The Jews intended to flee, but 
King Wenzel II. (1283-1305) would not permit it. 

“ He spared their lives, but took from them immense 
wealth” (Chronicle of Konigsaal, in Dudik, viii. 
218). Perhaps this is an exaggerated report of the 
sums exacted by the same king for confirming the 
charter of Ottocar II. about 1300. 

While Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz became hostile to 
the Jews, and in a report to Pope Gregory XII. in 
1273 complained that they were guilty of violating 
the Church canons by keeping Christian servants 
and by accepting Church vestments as pledges, and 
that they were exploiters of the country as usurers 
and tax- and mint-farmers, the cities became more 
favorably disposed toward them, since the kings had 
ordered that they might be taxed for municipal pur- 
poses. Iglau asked even for the privilege of keep- 
ing Jews, and the Iglauer “Stadtreclit” restricted 
to Mamuty Thursday the prohibition that Jews may 
not appear in public during Holy Week (Pertz, 
“Leges,” iii. 426). When King John (1310-46) 
came to Briinn in 1311 the Jews participated in the 
festivities, and met the king outside of the city 
limits (Dudik, xi. 103). In 1322 King Charles 
IV. gave permission to the Bishop of Olmiitz to 
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allow one Jew to settle in each of his four cities, 
including Kkemsik, 

A great change occurred in the fifteenth century, 
due partly to the general hostility then manifested 
toward the Jews in the cities, and partly to local 
conditions, as the country w’as the prey of warring 
factions owing to the Hussite movement, and the 
Jews were accused of favoring the rebels. The 
first expulsion occurred in Iglau in 1436 ; and it was 
probably due to the influence of the Franciscan friar 
John of Capistrano on the young king Ladislaus 
Posthumus (1440-57) that the Jews 
Expul- were later expelled from Briinn, Zna- 
sions. im, Olmiitz, and Neustadt (“Luali,” 
ed. by Epstein, Brllnn [1887, or 5648] ; 
Willibald Muller, pp. 12-17). The king gave them 
only four months’ time to find another home. The 
citizens of the places from which the Jews were ex- 
pelled were compelled to pay their debts to the lat- 
ter, but without interest; and they received, more- 
over, the synagogue cemeteries and baths; but they 
had to pay the king an annual tribute equal to the 
amount which had been collected from the Jews in 
the form of taxes. Occasional expulsions occurred 
during the sixteenth century, as in Hradisch, 1514, 
and in Neutitschein and Sternberg, 1562. The edicts 
of expulsion against all Jews of the kingdom of 
Bohemia promulgated by Ferdinand I. in 1541 and 
1557 were not carried into effect. The Jews ex- 
pelled from the cities settled in small towns under 
the protection of the feudal lords, although the rec- 
ords of their activities and sufferings are very 
meager until the Thirty Years’ war, when the Jews 
came into greater prominence. Ferdinand II., al- 
though a bigot, treated the Jews comparatively 
well, because he needed the revenues derived from 
their taxation to wage his wars and because he con- 
centrated all his efforts to crush Protestantism in 
his dominions. By a charter, dated Oct. 15, 1629, 
he permits Jew’s to visit fairs even in the cities 
where they have no right of residence ; he promises 
not to exact more than the sum of 12,000 florins 
annually, and forbids that they be taxed by any 
one but their lords, to whom, moreover, they shall 
pay no more than the usual tribute. Further, it 
w T as expressly stipulated that they should not have 
to pay more toll than the legal rate. Still it would 
seem that these laws were never strictly enforced, 
for as early as 1635 the “Landtshauptmann ” (gov- 
ernor), Cardinal von Dietrichstein, had to admonish 
the royal cities to allow the Jews free passage. 
Cities and states continued to lay complaints before 
the emperor that the Jews adulterate spices, mis- 
represent the quality of the fabrics, woolen goods, 
and hides they deal in, buy stolen goods, seduce 
Christian women, and 44 take the scanty bread from 
the mouths of Christians.” Nevertheless, Ferdi- 
nand II. (1657) and Leopold I. (1659) 
Right to reconfirmed the charter of 1629, and 
Attend especially their right to frequent the 
Fairs. fairs in the cities in which the}" had 
no right of residence (Muller, pp. 19- 
31). The expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 
1670 brought a great many of them to Moravia, 
and possibly the growth of the congregation of 
Nikolsburg dates from that period. The new- 


comers were heavily taxed, and, notwithstanding 
the solemn promise made by Ferdinand II. in 1629 
that they should not be taxed beyond the limit 
stated in his charter, they were continuously har- 
assed with “ special ” and extraordinary imposts by 
the imperial treasury, by their lords, and by the 
cities to which they went on business, and were 
constantly deprived of the means of earning a live- 
lihood. 

The emperor, while in need of the taxes paid 
by the Jews, had to consider the wishes of the 
states and the cities which complained of the con- 
stant increase in the Jewish population, and it w T as 
repeatedly stipulated that only those Jews who had 
lived there in 1657 might transmit their right of resi- 
dence to their children. Still the emperor Charles 
VI. not only confirmed their privileges (May 13, 
1723), but even reduced their annual taxes from 
12,000 to 8,000 florins, renewed 'their right to visit 
all fairs, and allowed them to enter the crafts. 
These favors seem to have aroused the enmity of 
the states, for on Sept. 15, 1726, the emperor pro- 
claimed a law decreeing that in any Jewish family 
only one son should be allowed to marry (Fami- 
lianten Geretz), and on Dec. 8, 1726, the Jew’s w’ere 
driven into ghettos, having been compelled to sell 
all their houses and to accept others wdiich were 
assigned to them. The reason for these harsh meas- 
ures seems to have been religious fanaticism, for the 
edict of the emperor refers specifically to the fact 
that the Jewish houses w r ere near the church and 
that the object of the tyrannical measure w T as “die 
ungehinderte Uebung des Cultus divini.” The de- 
struction of the synagogue of Aussee in 1722, upon 
the false accusation that the Jew r s had assaulted the 
Catholic priest wdio attempted to convert them to 
Christianity, may have given occasion for the pro- 
mulgation of that law. The Bishop of Olmiitz, to 
whose diocese the priest belonged and who was par- 
ticularly anxious to save him from the punishment 
which he had incurred by disturbing the peace of a 
synagogue, reported that the Jew’s of Rausnitz had 
mocked at the rites of the Catholic Church. This re- 
port, vdiich was wwitten May 6, 1727, 
Segregated seems to have had a decisive effect, for 
in on June 27, 1727, the order to separate 

Ghettos, the Jewish houses from those of the 
Christians was finally issued. Further 
hostile measures were planned. The Jew’s should be 
compelled to w T ear beards and a distinctive costume; 
they should not be locksmiths or goldsmiths; for- 
eign Jew’s should not be tolerated in the country, 
and private synagogues should not be permitted. 
These propositions were submitted to the “Landes- 
rabbiner ” Issachar Berusli Eskeles, who curiously 
enough took occasion to ask the government to 
issue a prohibition against shaving with a razor, 
but at the same time declared himself against the 
distinctive costume and against the order to compel 
the Jew’s to wear beards (Schram, “Ein Buch fur 
Jeden Brunner,” iii. 39, Briinn, 1903; Muller, pp. 
68-72). 

A time of severe trial for the Jew’s of Moravia 
began with the reign of Maria Theresa (1740-80). 
As soon as w ? ar broke out the Jew’s were accused of 
aiding the enemy. General von Seherr, the com- 
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mauder of the fortress of Briinn, gave orders that no 
Jew be admitted into the city, no matter what pass- 
port he held. On March 14, 1742, he ordered also 
that the Jews of Moravia should pay within six 
days the sum of 50,000 florins under penalty of mas- 
sacre and pillage. Upon the intercession of Baron 
Diego cl ’A guilar and of the “ Landesrabbiner ” Es- 
keles, the empress repealed this order temporarily ; 
hut the Jews had to pay the amount afterward. 

The second war between Frederick the Great and 
Maria Theresa brought still greater trouble upon 
the Jews, and the empress, influenced by the persist- 
ent report of a conspiracy of the Jews with the 
Prussians, ordered the expulsion of the former from 
the kingdom of Bohemia within six months. For 
the province of Moravia this edict was promulgated 
Jan. 2, 1745 (Trebitsch, “Korot lia- 
In the Sev- Tttim,” pp. 17b et seq. ; D ’El vert, l.c. 
en Years’ pp.-1901 jGrfttz, “Gesch.”3ded., 
War. x. 355; Kaufmann, '‘Barthold Dowe 
Burmania,” in “Griitz Jubclschrift,” 
pp. 279-313, Breslau, 1887). Efforts made by the 
Jews, who were supported not only by some foreign 
powers, as the Netherlands and the Hamburg Senate 
(“ Oesterreiehische Wochenschrift,” 1902, p. 137), 
but even by the local authorities, induced the em- 
press to grant a temporary suspension of the cruel 
law (May 15, 1745). Later a further suspension 
was granted which permitted the Jews to remain 
ten years, and Anally the entire edict was relegated 
to obscurity. The imperial office (“ Hofkanzlei ”) ex- 
pressly stated in 1762 that the suspicion of high trea- 
son under which the Jews had suffered had never 
been proved (“Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1887, p. 678). 
But the attitude of the empress did not become any 
more favorable to the Jews. Immediately after the 
edict of expulsion had been revoked she considered 
the suggestion of a Jew named David Heinrich 
Lehmann of Prague to put a tax on Etrogim, and 
demanded of the Jews of the Bohemian kingdom 
an annqal sum of 40,000 florins for the privilege of 
importing this fruit, of which tax the Jews of 
[Moravia were to pay live-twelfths. The impossi- 
bility of collecting this exorbitant sum led to a re- 
duction of the amount in 1746 to 4,000 florins; and 
in 1748, when the Jews were given permission to re- 
main another ten years in the province, this tax, 
like all other Jewish special taxes, was abolished, and 
the Jews of [Moravia were called on to pay annually 
a “Schutzgeld ” of 87,000 florins during the first live 
years, and of 76,700 florins during the next live 
years. In 1752, when the first five years had ex- 
pired, the tax was increased to 90,000 florins, but in 
1773 it w r as reduced to 82,200. For the empress the 
ten-year limit was evidently merely a means of sa- 
ving herself from the embarrassment of a direct repeal 
of the edict of expulsion, and she ordered at once a 
compilation of the existing statutes regulating the 
affairs of the Jews of Moravia. Alois von Sonnen- 
fels was ordered to prepare a translation of the old 
Jewish constitution as it had grown out of the de- 
liberations of the periodical assemblies (“Shay Tak- 
kanot,” 311 articles). The product of his labors was 
the “ General-Poiizei-Prozess- und Kommerzialord- 
nung fur die Judenschaft des Markgrafthums Maeli- 
ven,” published in 1754. In its attempt at reg- 


ulating all details of congregational life it is typ- 
ical of the spirit of institutionalism prevailing in 
Austria. It states who has the right 
The to confer the title of “ Ileb ” (Haber) and 
‘ 4 General- of “ doppelter Beb ” (Morenu), makes it 
ordnung*” the duty of the “Landesrabbiner” to 
of 1754. assign to the other rabbis which “so- 
called Masechte” they should teach 
during the coming term, regulates the marriage- fees 
of the rabbi, hazzan, and sexton, and contains several 
very humiliating regulations, e.y., that the “ Landes- 
rabbiner ” should every other year pronounce the 
“great ban” against thieves and receivers of stolen 
goods. This law contains also a civil code and a 
constitution of the Jewish congregations. The em- 
press was very fond of interfering in every detail of 
government. Thus she revised personally the 
cost of the elections of the elders for the province- 
in 1758 (G. Wolf, in Wertheimer’s “Jahrbuch,” 
vol. x., pp. Iketseq.)', she Inula census of the Jewish 
families taken in 1754, and limited the number of 
all Jewish families in the province to 5,106 (Yon 
Scari, p. 3; D’Elvert, l.c. p. 177). 

Under the reign of Joseph II. (1780-90) conditions- 
were considerably improved. Although most of the- 
officials and the city councils did not favor it, lie 
issued his “ Toleranz paten t ” in Briinn on Feb. 
13, 1782. Limitation of the number of Jewish 
families remained, but the number was increased 
to 5,400. The “ Schutzgeld ” was abolished, but the- 
Jews still had to pay special taxes— namely, a family 
tax of five florins annually for each head of a family, 
and an impost on every article of consumption — so- 
that the treasury should not lose the 82,200 florins- 
paid theretofore by the Jews of the 
Under province. From the surplus of these- 
Joseph. II. taxes a fund was created which still 
exists as the “ Maehrisch- Juedischer 
Landesmassafonds.” The tax on articles of con- 
sumption was especially burdensome, and its method 
of levy led to constant quarrels and accusations. 
The dues on cattle and fowl were levied when they 
were killed, but flsli had to be carried from the mar- 
ket to the revenue office, and a receipt for two- 
kreutzer had to be shown when the collector ap- 
peared in the house, which he did very often during 
the Friday night meal. Similar vexatious measures- 
were applied in the case of wine which the Jews 
used for their own households. These conditions- 
remained almost unchanged until 1848. 

Under Francis II. further restrictions were added : 
an edict of 1803 prohibited the Jews from dealing in 
flour and grain; and an edict of 1804 required that 
Jews should not be permitted to buy any cattle in 
the markets, unless they could prove that they 
needed it for the purposes of retail trade as butchers 
or feeders, or could show a written order from a 
butcher for whom they acted as agents. When 
the Beiclistag of Ivremsir proclaimed freedom of 
religion the Catholic clergy protested, and the cit- 
ies and villages where Jews had not been before- 
tolerated also opposed the new policy. The city 
of Sternbeig, whence Jews had been expelled in 1562, 
passed a resolution that it would never allow a Jew 
to settle there (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1849, p. 506). 
In the village of Baitz as late as 1861 the mayor 
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would not allow a Jewish family to settle. In other 
•cities where Jews had been living from times im- 
memorial, the population arose against them "when 
they left the ghetto and opened stores in the part of 
the citjr formerly not open to them. This was 
the case in Trebitsch, Pirnitz, Strassnitz, and 01- 
mutz in 1850 (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1850, pp. 296, 
314, 339, 359). But after the proclamation of the 
•constitution of Dec. 20, 186T, the old restrictions 
were entirely removed, and the Jewish population 
shifted from its former habitations to the cities, es- 
pecially to the larger ones from which it had 
been excluded; so that when, in accordance with the 
law of March 21, 1890, the new congregational dis- 
tricts w r ere formed by the minister of worship (June 
15, 1891), of the previous fifty-two 

Present congregations twelve were dissolved, 
€onstitu- while ten new ones were formed, 
tion. among which are the largest, namely, 
Briinn, Olmiitz, and Mahriscli Ostrau. 
A peculiarity of Moravia is the fact that it still has 
(1904) twenty-five Jewish settlements which are reg- 
ular townships, as they used to be up to 1848, when 
almost every Jewish settlement w T as governed as a 
political community (“Judisches Volksblatt,” Vi- 
enna, June 24, 1904). These communities have been 
required since 1884 to have separate boards for re- 
ligious and municipal affairs (D’Elvert, l.c. p. 207); 
their members are those living within the old ghetto 
confines, so that in many instances the community 
counts more Christians than Jew r s, while the major- 
ity of the latter live in “the Christian city.” The 
M Landesmassafonds ” (to which fines and other rev- 
enues were later added) for assisting poor congrega- 
tions which through excessive special taxes fell 
into debt, is now used exclusively for the assist- 
ance of needy congregations and congregational 
officials. It was handed over to the Jews in 1868, 
and is administered by a board of eleven members, 
chosen by the congregations. It amounted when 
first given over to the Jew’s, to 911,846 florins, and 
in 1903, to 2,201,404 kronen (8440,000). A conven- 
tion of rabbis, teachers, and congregational officers, 
called together by the government in the city of 
Briinn Oct. 30, -1868, to consider the question of re- 
ligious instruction and especially that of prepara- 
tory theological education, did not reach any definite 
results (“Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1868, pp. 939 et seq.). 

Another peculiar Moravian institution w’as that 
of the Landesrabbiner, which, according to the 
“ Generalordnung ” of 1754, existed “at all times ” in 
Nikolsburg. The “ Landesrabbiner ” w r as nominated 
by the six representatives of the congregations — those 
sit uated in each of the six districts (“ Ivreis ”) sending 
one elector— -and appointed by the government. 
Those know T n to have held the office are: Judah 
Loew den BEZALEEL,Yom-Tob Lipmann Helled, 
Menahem Mendel Krochmal, Gershon Ashkenazt, 
David Oppenheimer, Gabriel Eskeles, his son Issa- 
char Berush Eskeles, who however, Held the office 


merely nominally, as he was in the banking business 
in Vienna. After him the office was held by Aaron 
Lemberger (Lwow ; 1753-57) ; he lived in conflict with 
the local rabbi Gershon Pollitzer, who succeeded him 
as “Landesrabbiner” (1758-72); Schmelke Horo- 
witz, called Samuel Herscliel Lewi (1774-78) ; Ger- 
shon Chajes (1780-89); Mordecai Benet (1789— 
1829); Nehemias Trebitsch (1832-42); Samson 
Raphael IIirsch (1847-51). Hirseh was the last 
regularly elected “ Landesrabbiner. ” After his res- 
ignation Abraham Placzek was appointed by the 
government as temporary Landesrabbiner,” which 
office he held until his death in 1884. During his 
last years his son Baruch Placzek was made his as- 
sistant. An attempt to provide for the office of 
the “Landesrabbiner” in the law regulating the af- 
fairs of the Jews of Austria March 21, 1890, failed, 
but the minister declared that the present law had 
not abolished the office. Still it w 7 asnot revived, al- 
though the present (1904) incumbent, Baruch Plac- 
zek, is given that title by the government. His 
recent application to have Solomon Funk of Bosko- 
witz appointed as his successor w 7 as not granted 
(“ Oesterreicliisclie Wochenschrift,” 1904, p. 190). 

Many famous rabbis occupied the rabbinical seat 
in Nikolsburg and in other cities of Moravia, among 
whom may be mentioned, apart from those already 
noted, Shabbethai Kohen, Nathan 
Distiii- Adler, and Eleazar Loew, who made 
gnished Moravia a seat of Talmudic learning ; 
Rabbis. a number of Talmudic authors are 
natives of the province or have lived 
there, as Eliezer Nin of Nikolsburg, Samuel Loew of 
Boskowitz, Naphtali Hirseh Spitz, and others. The 
modern Haskalali movement had some devotees there, 
as Joseph Fleisch in Rausnitz ; and the science of Ju- 
daism had also a number of representatives, among 
whom maybe mentioned: Leopold Loew 7 , Ad. Jel- 
linek, Moritz Steinsclmeider, Isaac Hirseh Weiss, 
Nehemias Bruell, and David Kaufmann. A printing- 
office opened in Briinn during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by a convert named Neumann 
did not produce anything remarkable. 

While in the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
tury complaints were constantly made that the 
strictest rules against the increase of the Jewish 
population were without avail, the Jewish popula- 
tion decreased in the ten years from 1890 to 1900 
from 45,524 to 44,255, though the general popula- 
tion of the province during the same time increased 
by 160.000. 
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